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PREFACE. 

Thi8  work  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers,  to  supply  what  they  considered  a  defi- 
ciency in  tlie  Literature  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  body  of  the  People.  In  the  late 
efforts  for  the  ImproYement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  removal  of  mere  ignorance  has  been  the  chief 
object  held  in  view :  attention  has  been  mainly  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  technical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  what  is  certainly  but  a  branch  of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  great  end  was  gained.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  arguments  establishing 
that  there  are  faculties  for  cognising  the  beautiful  in  art,  thought,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for  perceiving 
and  enjoying  the  truths  of  physical  science  and  of  fact.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  show  how  elegant  and 
reflective  literature,  especially,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  man. 
Avsuming  this  as  granted,  we  were  anxious  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press — or  rather  of  the  Printing 
>£achine,  for  by  it  alone  could  the  object  be  accomplished — to  bring  the  belles  lettres  into  the  list  dt 
those  agencies  which  are  now  operating  for  the  mental  advancement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por- 
tions of  society. 

It  appeared  that,  for  a  first  effort,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematised  series  of 
extracts  from  our  national  authors;  **a  concentration** — to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus — *'of 
the  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton — by  More,  Bacon,  Locke — by  Iluoker,  Taylor,  Barrow — 
by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith — by  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon — set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  histoiy 
of  the  literature  itself/'  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served ;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
cluded tlie  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  valuable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  mass  of  polite 
literature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  effect  above  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  English  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history — for  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  state  of  the 
national  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
modified  that  mind  in  the  age  which  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
be  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  venerate  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present 
times.  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  institutions— our  national 
character,  and  the  very  scenery  and  artificial  objects  which  mark  our  soil — ^to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part 
of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
it  is  to  this  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Assuredly,  in  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  social  and 
uniting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  i>art  of  our  happiness  as  a  ][)eoplc,  but  much  that 
counteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

A  more  special  utility  is  contemplated  for  this  work,  in  its  serving  to  introduce  the^  ypujig  to  the 
I '  Pantheon  of  English  authors.  Tlie  **  Elegant  Extracts"  of  Dr  K^QX9«afyer'}oi3g  tojoyidg^popillarity  as  a 
j  selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,*jJs^of  It^ajTyeanf  s&olc  6ut  df -notice,  in 
>  consequence  of  a  change  in  public  taste.  It  was  almost  exclusively  flevoted  ^tp^  the  jh^tprical  literature, 
I '  elegant  but  artificial,  which  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  ei^liit^>itUi'^tui^^  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  tangS'G^'rich,'  thobgh^not  faultleti 
productions  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.«  T^jj^t^^c  seep[ie4't(lliave  oome  for 
a  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  li^ratiXre;i^eji^i^  b€  ^Sifled,  and  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  authors  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  ^ox.'  Such  a  work  it  has  been  the 
humble  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  very  important  assistance  has  been  rendered  througfa- 
cmt  the  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  and  particularly  in  the  poetical  department,  by  Mr  Bobert 
Caimthen  of  Inverness. 
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CYCLOP J;DIA  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO   I4M. 


AKOLOAUEOir  WBITER8. 


istilul-'s  the  foun- 
]dation  of  tht  uindern  Gcr- 
Donieh,  ainl  Dutch. 
jlDtroduced  by  Ihc  An([lii- 
ISaxona  in  the  finii  century, 
lit  gradually  spreail,  with  ttie 
Ipeoplo  who  spokL'  It,  ovur 
[nearly  ihe  wbule  of  England; 
-the  t'cJiic,  wliicli  liad  beeu 
liw  bDpuge  of  the  Kborijiiial  peuple,  shrinking 
bdbra  It  into  Wilei,  Cornvall,  ind  other  reuiott' 
puts  of  the  iibnd,  aa  the  Indian  tongues  are  now 
ictiriDg  before  the  tdniux  of  the  Brltiih  leltters 
in  Noith  Amerim.* 

From  its  flf«t  eatAbUihmcnt,  the  Anglo-Smon 
tongue  ezpotenced  little  change  for  fire  centnrii-i, 
the  chief  accEWoni  which  It  retreiytd  being  Lulin 
termi  introduced  by  Chmtian  miuionarie*.  Dur- 
ing thii  period,  literature  flouriihed  to  a  niurh 
giemter  extent  thin  might  be  cxpecttid.  when  «t 
coniidet  the  generally  rude  condilion  of  the  peupli;. 
It  waa  diiefly  enltirBted  by  indiyiduali  of  the  rtli- 
giooi  otder*,  afew  of  whom  can  euily  be  diicerntd. 
uirDO^  their  obacure  biography,  to  hsTe  been  ni>;n 
of  DO  mean  geniiu.  During  the  eighth  century. 
booka  were  mnltiplied  immensel;  by  the  laboore  of 
tbsK  men,  and  through  their  ^orti  leaniiog  de- 
•cended  into  the  upper  rlmri  of  lay  uciety.  This 
•Rftumr  btlkrid  tlal  Iha  BrUMi  lu(iutf  wii  not  n 


MfUid^  It  k  tiB*  in  111*  ouiu.  Itul  t)i«  B 


age  preaenta  oi  with  hittorical  ehroniclei,  theologl- 
chI  treat!  K'l,  religion*,  ^itical,  and  narratiTe  poetry, 
ill  great  abundauee,  written  both  in  Latin  and  in  the 

natiTe  tongue.' 

Tlie  earlieit  name  in  the  liit  (€  Anglo-Saxon 
wrilen  ii  that  of  Gildas,  generally  deacribed  at  ■ 
miuionary  of  Britiih  parentage,  living  in  the  firat 
hair  of  the  aixth  centary,  and  the  anthor  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  Britiih  hiitory.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
■curity  of  thii  portion  of  our  annala,  it  has  been  the 
■oniewhat  exlrHordinary  fate  of  Cildoa  to  lie  repre- 
Bellied,  flnt  aa  flourinhiiig  at  two  perioda  more  than  a 
century  dintant  from  each  other ;  then  as  two  difl^ 
ent  men  of  the  aanic  name,  UTing  at  diflbrent  times ; 
and  finally  aa  do  man  at  all,  for  his  very  existence 
is  now  dijubted.  Nenniua  ii  another  name  of  this 
age,  which,  after  being  long  connected  with  a  amall 
hiatoricat  worlc,  written,  like  that  of  Gildas,  in  Latin, 
has  latterly  been  pronounced  scpposititiaua.  Tha 
first  unquestionably  real  anthor  of  distinction  is 


Weslera  Kurope,  and  died  in  615.  He  wrote  rdi- 
Kiuus  treatises  and  Latin  poetry.  Aa  yet,  no  edu- 
cated writer  compoM^  in  his  Temacular  tongne:  it 
was  generally  despised  by  the  literaiy  class,  aa  wsa 
the  cikse  at  some  later  periods  of  our  bistoi7,  and 
Latin  was  held  to  be  the  only  language  fit  for  regu- 

The  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note,  who  com- 
posed in  hii  own  language,  and  of  whom  there  an 
any  remains,  ia  Cjedhon,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
died  about  680.  Cedmon  was  a  geniui  of  the  daas 
lioided  by  Burns,  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  aprung 
frcmi  the  bosom  of  Ihe  common  people,  and  littte 
indebted  to  education.  It  appears  that  be  at  one 
time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  eow-herd.  The  dr- 
cumitancei  under  which  his  talents  were  first  de- 
veloped, ore  narrated  by  Bede  with  a  strong  cast  of 
the  nianellouB,  under  which  it  is  possible,  nowercr, 
lo  trace  a  basis  of  natural  truth.  '  We  an  told  that 
lie  was  ao  ninch  less  instructed  than  mart  at  his 
equals,  that  he  had  not  even  Icamt  anj  poebT  i  so 
[hat  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to 
hide  his  ahame,  when  the  harp  was  moTed  toward* 
iiim  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customary 
for  each  person  to  ^ng  in  turn.  On  one  of  these 
*Bk«niihUBriusnkaLllenila:A*fl»4teuKP«<gd.  Br 
TlHausWrifbl,ll.A. 


FBOM  lABLim 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


TIMES  TO  1400. 


THE  NORMAN  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  literary  productions  which  call  for  at- 
tention after  the  Conquest,  are  a  class  which  may 
be  oonridered  asJn  a  sreat  mensure  foreign  to  the 
ooontry  and  itsVuiguage.    Before  the  invasion  of 
England  by  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.    The  language,  wliicli  from  its 
origin  was  named  Romane  (lingua  Romana\*  was 
leparated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
whidi  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Provencal, 
and*that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.    The  poets  of 
fhe  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  trobadores^  or 
trtmbadourgy  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  thd  same  title,  written  in  their  langruage  trouveres. 
In  Proven<^  there  arose  a  scries  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  f\ill  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  bust- 
neis  of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Norman  ix)ets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim* 
plicity,  were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
▼en^e ;  and  one,  named  TaiUefrr^  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  English  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  tlie  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as   fVequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.    Philippe  de  Thaun,  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland ;  8amson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  French  verse;  Geoffroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  tronveere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.    About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  I<Vench,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
jyAngleterre  (Brutus  of  England),     The  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  iEneas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    This  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet    He 
only  translated  a  serious  history,  written  a  few  years 
before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Gkoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwallader,  who  was  said  to  have 
Ured  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settled  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distingtiished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  numberless  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindred  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  fable  from  the  tt^ming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
fh>m  Gennanv.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, ooUected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 


*  Any  book  written  In  this  tmifiie  wu  cited  m  the  Uvre 
Komant  {Uber  Romamu),  and  moet  frequently  m  rimply  the 
Ramant:  m  afreet  portion  of  theee  were  works  of  fiction,  the 
tsnn  has  etnoe  firen  riee  to  the  word  now  in  fcnerel  uae. 
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toricAl  kind  R'Uting  to  Ei)glsitul,  and  coramuniuated 
thorn  to  Geoffa'v,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historiciU  work,  and  intro-.luced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  far  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stori&s,  sotnc  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small 
worth  ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Wace*s  poem, 
and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries  i 
nor  even  in  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted; 
for  from  it  Siiakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrcx  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  Iluton/ofthe  Nor- 
mafM,  under  the  title  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  that  is, 
the  Romance  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  H.,  from  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
catliedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  conteniporarv  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukrs  of  'Nor- 
mandy; and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  8t 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  k  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
he  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writers  composed  most  frequently  in  rhvmed 
couplets,  each  Ihie  containing  eight  syllables-f  ' 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE   PRESENT  FORM  OF  ENGU8H. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

^  «  EI)i8*i  Metrical  Romanoos.  ^. 

t  Ellin's  8pecInienH,  I.,  3/>-5a.  A  short  ^nn^  from  Wiice*i 
doMription  of  the  d^remonici)  and  8pnrtN  prpMunicd  to  have  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur's  cornnntiun,  will  gi^e  an  ii:e4  of  the 
writings  of  the  Norman  poet&  It  is  extracted  from  Ur  Kllis's 
work,  with  his  notes : — 

*  Quant  11  rol^  leva  del  mangier, 

AU  «unt  tult  etbanoier^'^ 

De  la  citd  cs  champs  isslrent ; 

A  pluBoni  gieux  te  despartirenL 

Li  uns  alerent  ^oAo^drr,> 

Et  lea  iiwaiur*  chevalx  roonstrer: 

^i  autre  alerent  encremir, 
/*r5f  0«  picrres  RCtler,  ou  millir. 
.-     "     Tielx  1  avnit  qui  dars  Uncoent, 

Et  tielx  i  avoit  qui  lutoent ; 

ChHscun  del  giou  s'entremetoit. 

Qui  entremetre  ne  wivoit. 

ClI  qui  M>n  cnmpniKnon  vainquoit* 

Et  qui  d'aucun  gieu  pris  avoit, 

Estoit  Hcnipre*  nu  roi  men6, 

Et  k  touM  Ie«  autres  monstr^ ; 

Et  li  niia  del  sien  11  donoit, 

Tant  done  oil  llez  s'en  aloft 

Lee  dnmes  sor  les  mum  aloont, 

Por  enffarder  ceulx  qui  joient. 

Qui  ami  avoit  en  la  place. 

Tost  11  tomost  Toil  ou  la  face. 

Trol*  jors  dura  la  fei^te  aintl ; 

Quand  vint  nu  qiuirt.  au  mercre  'J, 

Li  rots  Ie<i  bacheliers^n^^ 

Knor$  dHivcrcM  devita,* 

Lor  servise  a  celx  rendi. 

Qui  por  ttfrre  I'orent  servf : 

Bois  dona,  et  chanteleries, 

Et  ev^Hquln.  et  abhaies. 

A  ceulx  qui  d'autrea  terrM  estoient. 

Qui  par  amcir  au  mi  venoent. 

Dona  coupes,  dona  destriera. 

Dona  de  ses  avers  plus  chers.  he* 

»  To  amuhe  themiiclves.    «  To  Just.    •  Fleet  (f#nW).   « 
*  Fk/I^,  gave  flefs.  *  He  gave  them  livries  of  landa. 
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AXOLO-SAXOH  WKITEBS. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


LITAMOH. 


▼ith,  England,  are  works  written  in  Latin  by  leorned 
eocleaiutics,  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  of 
Salisbunr,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
Geopfr£T  of  Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  the  History  of  England  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
nipposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1138. 
About  1154.  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  *the  8axon 
began  to  take  a  form  in  which  th«  beginning  of  the 
present  English  may  plainly  be  discover^/  It 
docs  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
words,  but  its  granimatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  tran8> 
lation,  by  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
SeTem,  from  the  Brut  tTAngfeterre  of  Wace.  Its  date 
is  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  yaluable 
liglit  on  the  history  of  our  language  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  its  existence.  A  specimen, 
in  which  the  passage  already  given  from  Wace  is 
translated,  is  presented  in  the  sequel  ^ith  refe- 
rence to  a  krger  extract  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  which 
the  otiier  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — *  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  won!  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,'  he  continues, 
*  the  orthography  of  this  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
fiir  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  g,  toge- 
ther with  the  S;ixon  j^ ,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeed,  the  whole  style  of  this  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a  resemblance  to  tliat 
Anglo-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  Layamon's 
versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
guage. Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  original;  at  other 
times  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throughout  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
The  latter  is  perluips  the  most  probable  supposition ; 
bnt,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  bo  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  Layamon's  work  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  common  language.' 

BPBCUtEKS  OF  AKGLO-8AXON  AND  ENGLISH 

pasvious  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  maldng 
dear  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  It  is  not  to  he  expected  that 
these  specimens  will  he  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  olgects,  or  as. pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  effect  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  our  literature. 


[Extract  from  the  Saaam  Chnmide^  1154.J 

On  this  yier  wsBrd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  weron  bebyried  ist 
Tauresfeld.  That  ministre  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  ss.  And  ne 
durste  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  the  mioel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  undei^ 
fangen  mid  micel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  bletcsd  in 
Lundine,  on  the  Sunnen  dasi  heforen  mid-winter-dni. 

Liteiully  translated  thus  :—-<  A.  d.  1154.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Touresfield.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  king  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-winter-day  (Christmas  day).' 

[EatrtKifromiUaccoymiofiheProewdMgiotAf^^ 
Coronation,  given  by  Lafomon^  m  hit  trandaHon  o/ 
Wace,  executed  abotaUBO.]* 

Tha  the  kingf  igeten)^  hafde 
And  al  his  mcn-weorede,^ 
Tha  htagan^  out  of  burhge 
Theines  swithen  balde. 
AUe  tha  kinges. 

And  heore  here-thrii^ei,^  -^ 

Alle  tha  biscopes, 
And  alle  tha  darckes, 
Alle  the  eorles, 
And  alle  tha  beomes. 
Alle  tha  theines, 
Alle  the  sweines, 
J'eire  itcrtuUie,^ 
J/elde  geondfddefi 
Summe  heo  gumnmf  eeruenj^ 
Summe  heo  gunnen  vmenf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  soeoCm,!^ 
Summe  heo  wraestleden 
And  toither-gomc  makedenf^ 
Summe  heo  on  vdde 
PieouwecUn  under  acdde,^ 
Summe  heo  driven  halles 
Wide  geond  the  feldes.  \ 

Moni  ane  kunnes  gomen 
Thcr  heo  gunnen  drinenJ^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne* 
Wurthscipe  of  his  gomene^^ 
Iftne  me^^  ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomemef 
Oaf  him  gevw-^  gode. 

*  Tbs  notes  ars  by  Mr  BUIs,  with  oonectkins. 

t  The  original  of  this  pasMge,  by  Waoe,  is  gfrcn  In  sn  ssdte 


'MoltitudeofBttcndsnts.  Sax. 

*  FlacL— ThsQ  fled  out  of  the  town  the  people  vny  qnldUy. 

*  Their  thnmgi  of  Mrrants.  ^  Fairly  dressed. 

*  Held  (their  way)  through  the  fields. 

7  Began.  *  To  dieohaige  strows.  *  To  nm. 

><*  To  ahooC  or  throw  darts. 

A*  Made,  or  played  at,  wUker-^amet,  Btat.  (gUBSB  of  snudi^ 
tion),  that  is.  Justed. 

i> Some  they  on  Add  pisyed  under  shldd;  thai  Is,  fouglil 
with  sworda 

u  •  Many  a  Und  of  gams  fhers  thsy  gsa  mfa'  Drkigm 
(Dutch),  ia  to  urge,  preaa,  or  drive. 

^*  And  whoeo  might  whi  wonhip  by  his  gMwtwg- 

i«  •  Him  they  led  with  song  before  the  peopie'k  kfi*.'  Me, 
a  word  sjnonymoua  with  the  Freodi  on, 

IS  Qaye  iiim  girbigs,  gifts. 
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\ 
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Alle  tba  qvau^ 
Tbe  icumen  noKQ  tbsni, 
Aod  alle  th>i  IMicr, 
Leoneden  gamd  wnWtt, 
To  bihaldcn  tha  dw/t  then, 
And  that  folc  plteie. 
Thia  ilaite  Ihrta  darytt,* 
SviUc  goma  and  imdc  pirrsht, 
Tha,  at  Aan  Tmrihe  dint 
The  king  pm  to  iprlenfi 
And  agaf  on  gode  cnLhten 
All  hart  riiUfn  ;  * 


n  he  i^wH<U 

n  laoffuage 

Henry,  thnrfiOodei fultomo,  King  on  EngUneloande, 
LhHTerdon  Yrlouid,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Acqaitain, 
Gar)  on  Anjou,  send  I  greting,  to  alle  hiw  holdc, 
ilienle  and    ilenede  nn    KuntiiidonnKhicre.      Tl 
witen  ge  wel  alle,  Ihit  we  willcn  and  onnen,  thffit 
nedCBmeD  alle  other  the  mnare  del  nf  henin,  thst  beoth 

kinericbe,  hobbith  idon,  and  achullen  don 
worthnGB  of  Uod,  and  urc  treoirthc.  Tor  the  fi 
the  loande,  thing  the  besigte  of  than  toforei: 
nedegmen,  ke. 

Literal  translation  ; — '  Hcnij,  through  God'a  >up- 
port.  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  N( 
"landj,  of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  Mnda  cieetii 
I  til  biseubjecti,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  lluntin^ 
onahira.  This  know  ]^  well  nil,  that  *e  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellon  all,  or  the  more  pan  of 
them,  that  be  chD«en  ihtougli  ua  and  tbioiigh  thi 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  hare  done,  and  ahall'ilo,  t( 
the  honour  of  God,  and  our  atlegiance,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  through  the  deteruii nation  of  the  Twfon- 
cuellora,^  &c. 


Bliii:h  liu  orauionally  divtraifles  the  tlirend  of  hia 
Blorj,  are,  in  general,  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
and  not  only  prove  hla  good  aenae,  but  exhibit  no 
urfavourable  apecimena  of  liis  eloquence.  In  hii 
deacriptiou  of  the  fital  crueade,  he  icema  to  thangc 
hii  iuuhI  character,  and  become]  not  only  ei 
taining,  but  e»en  animated.'* 

Of  the  language  of  Wobert'a  Chronicle,  the  Mow- 
ing )i  a  ipecimen,  in  ita  original  spelling : — 
EngelonJ  yi  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wane  of  eche  lond 


le  enile  of  the  i 


irld,  an  al  in  the  wnt. 
w  doute,  but  hit  ho  thor 


lud  couuiellorv   ' 


Layamon  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  aeriea 
of  writeri  who,  about  the  end  of  the  tliirti-cnili  cen- 
tury, began  to  be  conapicuous  in  our  liturary  liiatory, 
Khlch  uaually  rcoo^iaea  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  RnixiNo  Cn  BONicLtias.  The 
Srit,  at  a  conaiderabic  interTal  after  Layamoti,  »aa 
Donk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
t  circamatance  Hobeht  of  GloCcestkh,  and 
'Who  lired  during  the  reigiia  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  linia  (Aleian- 
les),  a  hiitory  of  England  fhim  the  imaginary 
itns  to  Ilia  own  time,  using  chieHy  as  hia  autho- 
lity  the  Latin  history  by  Geoffrey  of  Moiimoutli,  of 
wluch  Waec  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Kor- 
maa  French  and  Sason  Tersions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Warton  as  destitntc  of  art  and 
Imagination,  and  giring  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  parts,  a  leas  poetical  air  than  it  bean  in 
Oeonre^e  prow.  The  language  is  full  of  Saion  pc- 
<ruliBrities,  which  might  partly  be  the  result  of  his 
liring  in  to  remote  a  prolines  as  Gloucestersblre. 
Another  critic  ueknowlt'dges  thai,  though  cold  and 
prusaic,  Hobert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  tbe  attcntiao.      '  The  orations  with 


Here  fon  heo  durre  tl 

Of  foTc  of  the  BBlre  lond,  as  me  halh  y-seye  wjle. 
Ptom  south  to  north  he  yi  long  ei^bte  hondred  mylr. 
Thia  Is,  of  coarse,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  judged  pro- 
per, in  other  speoiraena,  to  adopt,  as  £ir  as  possible, 
a  modem  ortboglaphy. 

ITie  Utxterfar  At  Pint  Cruiadi.} 
A  i!oad  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hecht) 

That  pnached  of  the  crcyserie,  and  creyitcd  mon 

Therefore  he  aend  preoffcers  thorough  all  Chriatt , 

And  hiiuself  a-ihia-aide  the  lUDunU*  and  to  Franoe 


And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdon 
■"  St  about  in  each  li     '    ' 
the  year  of  grace  E 


Thst  about 
In  the  year       , 
This  great  ctevi 


d  the  cross  fast  mo  i 
ie  began,  that  long  w 


to  the  holy  la 
[e  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  auih  nathcmo-i 
or  self  women  ne  belered,'  that  they  at  wend  thither 
fast, 
e  young  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  Toy- 


la  here  to  Englond  for  the  crevaerie, 

d  Williaiti  hit  brother  to  wed'  N'orauuidy, 

[Tuned  of  hini  thercua  an  hundred  thousand 


d  with  to  the  holy  lonJ,  and  tl 


thereto. 
There  wend  the  Duke  GeoSrey,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 

there, 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were. 
And  kingii  Bjth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen  de  Bloii  wend  eke,  that  great  power 


II  Fodva,  and  Sir  Hugh  (he  groat  earl  thereto  ; 

ynd  folk  also  without  lale,^  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thitherward  gan  wend, 
Of  Nonuaudy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  aud  of  Ireland,  of  Oasconv  and  of  8paia. 
OfProvcnceBjidofSaxony,andofAlem^n, 

ScotlondaadotGreecCjOf  RomeaudAquitaln.  •  • 


V-'tA  cs11i>d.       ■  t>aiMl  tb 


*Bayt<id  rednnlnf. 


tmCshis— lumdj,  the  Alpa 


BBTMIKG  CHSONICLKBS» 
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BOBBBT  OF  OLOUCUTKB. 


{The  Siege  qf  AwUodi.} 

Tho  wend  forth  this  oompanj,  with  mony  a  noble 
man. 
And  won  Tan  with  strength,  and  e^rth  Toxan. 
And  to  jrene  bris  from  thannen'  they  wend, 
And  our  lord  at  last  to  Antioch  them  send. 
That  in  the  b^inninz  of  the  lond  of  Syrie  is. 
Anon,  upon  St  Lucus'  day,  hither  they  come,  i  wiis, 
And  besieged  the  cit^,  and  assailed  fast, 
And  they  within  agam*  them  stalwartly  cast. 
So  that  after  Christmas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,' 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Damas  come. 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  londs,  mid  great  nower  enow, 
And  to  succoory  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Earl  of  FUnders  and  Beaumond  at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast. 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewen' 

overcome  ; 
And  the  Christian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 

nome. 
In  the  montb  of  Fererer  the  Saracens  eflsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  host  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood. 
The  company  of  Christian  men  this  weU  understood. 
To  b«<iege  tnis  castle  their  footmen  they  lete, 
And  the  knights  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I-armed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party,^ 
Ere  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  first  Robert  Curthose  they  chose  to  chiefentain, 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 

mun  ; 
Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond ;  the  forth  the  good  man 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  they  betook;  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  of  Pody ;  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
These  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were.^' 
This  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met. 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  ever  werahT  and  werah  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-sey, 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  that  all  wersh  were, 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  tiie  battle  there. 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
So  thai  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  fought  fast  enow. 
Robert  fint  Curthose  his  good  sweid  adrew. 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  gave. 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shouldren  he  to-clave. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  shouldren  smote 

one. 
And  forelave  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  beleved  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,  as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horse  beur  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

eadk  one. 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,^ 
More  joy  tlum  there  vras,  nas  never  i-see  none. 

In  b^;inning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do, 
And  ret  soon  thereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  the  Saracens  in  Paynim  yarked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gare  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  underget,  again  they  wend  fast, 
So  that  they  met  than,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last. 


s  Took  oonnaeL  '  Shrews,  onrsed  men. 

*  Then  were  there  no  mora  ^  Weary. 

*  Foes.        '  So  soon  as  they  were  prepared. 


I 
7VM. 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good  eaineit 

nome, 
And,  thorough  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Paynimi 

they  overcome. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon. 
So  that  at  a  nanowbrig  there  adrent^  mony  one.  *  * 
*        *        *        *       twelve  princes  there  were  dead, 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won. 
Of  gold  and  of  silver  eke,  and  thereafter  they  nome 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come. 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  they  'gun  dread  sore. 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  let 

rear; 
Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fear. 
And  held  them  all  overeome.    The  Christians  anon 

come, 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei^  men  as  for  nought  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  might  flee. 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  as  me  might  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  fchrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  overcome. 

[DeacrijpHon  of  Sobai  Cwrthoatnl 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  have  i-iaid  ere 

i-lome,3 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
Quarrv'  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  strong. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  deed,^' 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knight  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  might  never  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long  ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  bwiy 

strong. 
Never  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay- 
nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

In  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Mannino,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne  or  Bourue, 
in  linoolnshire  (therefore  usually  called  Bobert  de 
Brunne\  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
IL  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
SinSj  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  P^hes,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  illustrate  by  legendary 
stories.  He  afterwards  translatecf  a  French  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  lAngtof^  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bridling^n  in  Yorkshire.  Mui- 
ning  has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par* 
ticular,  a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  verse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  tiiat  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  passages,  in  reduced  sell- 
ing:— 

I  Were  drowned.  '  Wicked.       *  Frequently  brfara 

«  Grown.         ^Squara  *  BeeluK  hii  sturdy  doiogs. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


JJavghlo'  of  Senffigt.} 
llengiit  th&t  dikj  did  bij  TDight, 
That  all  were  glsd,  kiDR  and  knlglit. 
And  M  they  were  b«t  la  gloding, 
And  veil  cup-fihotteD^J  knight  and  ki:t£, 
Of  chamber  RowiuiFn  no  gent, 
Refore  the  kin;-  m  hvll  ohe  went. 
A  cup  vith  wine  §he  had  in  h&nd, 
And  ber  attire  was  well  TanJid.' 
Before  the  king  on  knee  «*t, 
And  in  her  language  ehe  him  grct^ 
'  LarcT^'  kill?.  KAi.^il  !'  said  >be. 
The  kiiig  luked,  What  nhould  be. 
On  thai  language  the  king  ne  muths 
A  liiiEht  her  lancuagr  lerid  in  joutlt, 
Breghliight  that  knight,  horn  Breton, 
That  lend  the  languid  of  i^^enp 
Thin  Bregh  niu  the  latimcr,^ 
What  she  wid  told  Vortigor. 
'  Sir,'  Bregh  laid,  >  Rowen  jou  greel^ 
And  king  call*  and  lord  jou  Iceti.' 
Thia  in  their  cuftnm  and  their  geit. 
When  they  are  at  the  ale  or  feaat, 
111c  man  that  lotcs  where  him  think. 
Shall  «ay,  ri'(«™,7/  and  to  hiin  drink. 
He  that  bidi  »hall  »y,  Wassail ! 
The  (other  nhall  say  ugain,  DtiMaill 
That  UYB  Wa>«ail  drinks  of  the  eup, 
Kiuing  hi<  fellow  he  give  it  up. 
Driiikhail  he  mtb,  and  drinka  thereof, 
KisAing  him  in  boucd  and  akof.' 
The  king  xaid,  a-'  the  knight  gan  kcn,a 
'  Drinkhail,'  smiling  on  Howcneu. 
Rowen  drunk  a<  her  liat,> 
And  gate  the  king,  aync  him  kined. 
There  waa  the  tint  waa«ul  in  dede, 
And  that  Gnt  of  fame  gncd.'" 
Of  that  wamail  men  told  great  tale, 
And  wufhAil  when  Ihey  were  at  ale. 
And  drinkhail  tn  them  chat  drank, 
ThuH  wu  wmwail  ta'en  to  thank. 
Fell  sithes'i  that  maiden  ying 
Wasaailed  and  ki-Med  the  king. 
Of  body  ahe  waa  right  avenaot. 
Of  fair  roll 


Her 


T  ft  J[  w 


mcd. 


Mervelik  the  king  abe  quormed.'* 
Ofour  measure  wai  he  glad. 
Far  of  that  maiden  he  wax  all  mad. 
DcuiikennetJ-  the  fleud  orouglit. 
Of  that  pacn"  wu  all  hio  thought. 
A  miit'hnnce  that  time  him  led. 
He  a^ked  that  paen  for 


lien 


'>uld  n' 


olitt 


BoC  granted  hi 

And  IIoTi  his  hmtlier  eonaented  soon. 

Her  friendi  Fiaid,  it  were  to  done. 

They  aaked  the  king  to  give  her  Kent, 

Id  Jowery  lo  lake  of  rent. 

Upon  that  maiden  his  heart  wai  saat ; 

That  they  aaked  the  king  made  fart. 

I  ween  the  king  took  hei'that  day. 

And  wedded  her  on  paen's  lay." 

luloHi  Accouat  of  aefira  Uighaaya  in  E'sland.l 
Belln  well  hcl.l  hi-  honntir. 
And  wisely  waa  good  governor. 


He  loTed  peace  al 

Peaceable  men  he  held  to  right. 

His  lend  Brilain  he  Tode'  throughout. 

And  ilk  country  beheld  about, 

Beheld  the  woods,  w 

raaaagi 
No  high  Bt 
He  to  borough  ne  eity. 
Through  muria.  hills,  and  ralliea. 
He  made  brigs  and  eauaewayi. 
High  street  for  common  paasage. 
Brigs  o'er  waters  did  he  >DiEe. 
The  first  he  made  he  called  it  Fcwo  ; 
Throuehout  the  land  it  goes  to  Scon. 
It  begins  at  Tottcnne»«, 
And  ends  unio  Calhcneu. 
Another  etreet  ordained  he. 
And  goes  to  Walca  to  Saint  Dary.  "    ' 
Two  causeways  o'er  the  lond  o-bread,* 
That  men  o'er-thort  in  paasage  yeda. 
Allien  they  were  made  ai  he  ehese. 
He  commanded  till  all  bare  peace  ; 
All  ahould  hare  peace  and  freedam^ 
That  in  bia  atreett  yede  or  came. 
And  if  were  any  of  hia 
That  fordid''  his  franchise, 


[Fraix  of  Good   Worn 

(From  lh>  llandUnt  ol  Gil 

Nothing  is 


Asw 


in  good  m 


WW  her  tore  right  and  stiid  fait  i*. 
There  is  no  anlace  under  heaTen, 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neren,< 
That  ahould  a  man  so  much  glew,' 
Aa  a  good  woman  (liat  loveth  true  t 
Ne  deam  ia  none  in  God's  hurd,« 
Than  a  chaste  woman  with  lorely  wui 


II ETHICAL  BIMANCES. 


HE  riie  iif  Romantic  fic- 
tion in  Kuropo  hai  been 
traced  lo  the  ni 


.mely. 


the  Scan- 
It    hai     alio 
disputed,  vhether  a 
T    kind    of   poetical 
tiire  WM  flm  tmlli- 
*n(ed  in  Normandy  or  in 
ProTen^e.    Without  enter- 
ing   into    these    perplu- 
^^^_^  iag  qucafioni,   it   may  be 

enough  to  ilatc,  that  mmiuilic  fiction  appears  to 
hare  been  cultivated  from  the  elcTenth  century 
downwarda,  both  by  the  troubadourl  of  Proren^o 
and  by  the  Kurman  poets,  of  whom  some  account 
hai  already  been  given.  Aa  alao  already  hinted, 
a  cIbsb  of  persons  had  arisen,  named  JaeulalerM, 
Joitgliiirt,  or  ifimtnli,  whose  huainesi  it  wM  ' 
waDdet  about  from  one  mansion  to  another.  i» 
ing  either  their  own  composition i,  or  those  of  other 
persona,  with  the  accompnnimcnt  of  the  hatp.  The 
hiatories  and  chronidca,  already  spoken  of,  par- 
took largely  of  the  tharactcr  of  these  romantic 
talcs,  and  were  hawked  about  in  the  ssnie  manner. 
Brutu.»,  the  aupposed  aon  of  ^neaa  of  Troy,  and 
who  is  described  in  those  histories  as  the  founder 
of  tlic  English  state,  wu  as  much  a  hero 
I  VtrnL  ■  Rnadlhwayt.  •  BroliB,  io 

*  ItDow.  ■  IM1|I)I.  a  puuiljr. 
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u  of  history.  Even  where  a  really  historical  person 
was  adopted  as  a  subject,  such  as  lioUu  of  Normandy, 
or  Charlemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  rtV 
mantic  adventure,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
of  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  &ntastic  military  spirit '  it  was  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
inch  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  daily  per- 
formed before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extravagant  to  ap- 
pear destitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
Ai  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
DO  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  drcurostances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  all 
alike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himselfl  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  supposed  to  have  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages.  *  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
found  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
thought  very  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
vellers, were  collected  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
by  the  learned  for  that  purpose.'  * 

It  was  not  till  the  EInglish  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tnstrem,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerable  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Ercildoun,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case. 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  tlie  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Bi^t  the  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generally  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Li/e  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  attributed  by 
Mr  Warton  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  who  lived  about  1312;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  controverted.  One  only.  King  Horn,  can  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
tliirteenth  century.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  tliat  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  fact  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  alike 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  far  as  probabiUty  goes,  the 
reign  ci  Edward  IL  (1307-27)  nuiy  be  set  down  as 
the  era  of  the  earlier  Eng^h  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  eariier  EngUsh  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  tli^y  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  that  nature. 

Sir  Gvjf,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Sir  Degore, 
King  Robert  of  Sicily,  the  King  of  Tare,  Impomedon, 
and  La  Mori  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
which  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
pnibaUy  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopae,  Sir  Itenbrae, 
Gawa*  and  Goharas,  and  Sir  Bevie,  In  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
Tolame  of  Dr  Percy*s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  LUniu,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  with  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
The  metrical  romances  flourished  till  the  close  of  the 
flfteeiith  century,  and  their  spirit  affected  English 
literature  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
Uli  handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
Mipposed  to  have  been  derived  from  them. 

♦  ElUi. 


[Extract  from  the  King  of  TareJ] 

[The  Soudjin  of  DaniaacuH,  having  atJced  the  (Uughtor  of  the 
king  of  Tanua  in  niarriiige,  rec(*iv«8  a  refuital.  The  eztraot 
describes  liis  conduct  on  the  return  of  the  meMengere  with  thia 
intelligence,  and  some  of  the  nubacqucnt  trunaactiona.  The 
language  of  this  romance  greatly  resemblea  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  referred  to  tha  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

The  Soudan  pat  at  his  dew,^ 
Y-served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  comen  into  the  hall 
To-foro  the  prince  proud  in  press. 
Their  tale  they  tolden  without^n  lees. 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fall  ; 

And  said, '  Sire,  the  king  of  Tan 
Of  wicked  wonhi  is  not  scarce. 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call ; 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  giTe  thee  till 
Thine  hcart-blo<^  he  will  spill. 

And  thy  barons  all  I' 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard. 
As  a  wood^  man  he  fared,3 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard,. 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  sinirdf 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote, 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downrighti 
Both  sergeant  and  knight, 

Earl  and  eke  baron.  ^ 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  chast :' 
A-morron,  when  it  was  daylight. 
He  sent  his  messengers  full  right. 

After  his  borons  in  haste, 

That  they  comen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment, 

Both  least  and  maist.^ 
Wlien  the  parliament  was  playner, 
Thus  bespaRe  the  Soudan  ner*,? 

And  said  to  'em  in  haste : 

'  Lordings,'  ho  said, '  what  to  rede  t* 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed, 

Of  Tars  the  Chnstian  king ; 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lede, 
To  hare  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed^ 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring. 

And  he  said,  withouten  fail, 
£r8t9  ho  would  me  slay  in  batail. 

And  monv  a  great  lording, 
Ac  ccrt^'^  he  shall  be  forswore. 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bore,U 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you  isnl^ 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament, 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent, 
They  would  be  at  his  coniniandement 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,l> 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast, 
For  love  of  his  bataiL 


1  High  seat  at  Uble.  <  Mad.  • 

«  Did  hit.    He  struck  the  floor  with  his  foot 
*  Chaaten  or  check.  <  Doth  little  and  i 

7  Proud.  •  What  do  you  adriae.  •  FbtL 

10  But  aauradly.       ii  It  ahaU  be  lU-fortone  to  him  thai  kt 

border. 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  host  uitrido,' 
With  Saraccii8  of  luucklc  pride. 

The  king  of  Tors  to  assail. 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide, 
Ue  sent  about  on  each  u-side. 

All  that  he  might  of  send  ; 
Great  war  then  began  to  wrack, 
For  the  marriage  uc  most  be  take. 

Of  that  maiden  hend.^ 

Battle  they  net  upon  a  day, 
Within  the  tliird  day  of  ^laj, 

Ne  lunger  iiold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  pow^r, 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  banndr, 

Upun  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host. 

And  caine  with  much  pride  and  cost. 

With  the  king  of  Tars  to  fight ; 
With  him  mony  a  Saracen  fier*. 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  leamed  light.^ 

The  king  of  Tars  came  also. 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do. 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail, 
There  began  a  strong  batail. 

That  grisly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men. 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen, 

With  weapons  stitf'and  good. 
The  stem  Saracens  in  that  fight. 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight, 

In  hand  he  hent^  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right. 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  might, 

Adown  he  'gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw. 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  again  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  in  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

When  he  was  brou;^ht  upon  his  steed. 
He  sprunc:  as  sparkle  doth  of  gleed,^ 

For  wrath  and  for  en\'y. 
And  all  that  ho  hit  he  made  'em  bleed. 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

*  Mahouu  help  !*  he  *gan  cry, 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweaved, 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleaved. 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  might  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  a  Knight  dead  under  shield. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide, 

But  flecth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide. 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  free. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail, 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail, 

That  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 


>  TTimckonod. 

B  Olaamed  with  light 

•  Blow.  •  l>efttDd. 


>  That  gentle  maid. 

«Tnok. 
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And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  tigethcr  take 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tars  sat  in'his  hall, 
He  made  full  great  dool  withul. 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i-lore.^ 
His  doughtcr  came  in  rich  pall, 
On  knees  she  'gun  before  him  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore : 
•  Father,'  she  said,  *  let  me  be  his  wife. 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  &c. 

[Extract  from  the  Squire  of  Low  Dcffrte.l 

[The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary  having  fallen  Into 
melancholy,  in  cnnaequence  of  the  loss  of  her  lover,  the  aqulra 
of  low  degree,  her  father  thus  endeavoura  to  console  her.  The 
paaaage  is  valuable,  *  beoauae/  ■«}  a  Warton,  *  it  dellneatea,  in 
lively  colours,  the  faahlonable  diversions  and  usages  of  ancieDt 
times.*] 

To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  f 

And  yedc,3  my  doughtcr,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head, 

W^ith  damask  white  and  azure  blue. 

Well  diapered*  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold. 

Your  chains  cnamelleil  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pall  and  enainc  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wight, 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 

Ye  shall  have  harp,  sautry,  and  song. 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  have  Rumney  and  Malespine, 

Both  Ilippocras  and  Vemage  wine  ; 

Alontrese  and  wine  of  Greek, 

Both  Algrade  and  despice^  eke, 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Pymcnt^  also  and  gamard  ; 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Muscadel, 

Both  clartf,  pymcnt,  and  Rochelle, 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  venison  y-bake, 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  tak« ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  strcek/ 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst. 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  fitt, 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On -hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  gosshawk  and  with  gentle  falcdn. 

With  bugle  honi  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  h«me  your  menzie^  among, 

Ye  slutll  have  revel,  dances,  and  song  ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small. 

Shall  sin^  as  docs  the  nightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  song. 

With  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  coi)es  of  damask  bright. 

Full  of  pearls  they  nhall  be  pight.»    •     • 

Your  censors  shall  be  of  gold. 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want. 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  playfng, 

With  young  children  full  fain  singfog. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supper, 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arb^r, 

>  Lost         >  Go  a  hunting.  *  Go.  *  Figured. 

A  Spiced  windb  *  A  drink  of  wine,  honey,  anU  ajpiiue^ 

-  —  a  u<»..^k.a.i  s  Bet. 
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With  cloth  of  anas  pight  to  the  ground. 

With  aapphires  set  of  diamond.    *    * 

A  hundred  knights,  trulj  told. 

Shall  play  with  bowls  in  allejs  cold. 

Your  disease  to  drive  awaj  ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  plaj. 

To  a  drawbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 

A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right. 

With  twenty-four  oars  full  bright. 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion, 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.    *    * 

Forty  torches  burning  bright. 

At  your  bridges  to  bring  you  light. 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  brings 

With  much  mfrth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian. 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennet. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  penr  pight,^ 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft. 

With  long  paper  fair  burning. 

And  dores  that  be  sweet  smellfng. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum. 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  ve  no  rest  can  take. 

All  ni^t  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

ZmiEDIATE  PBEDGCESSORB  OF  CRAUCEB. 

Hitherto,  we  hare  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
fi>rms  of  the  clironicle  and  the  romance  :  of  its  many 
other  forms,  so  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  convey  satiric  reflections,  and  give  expression  to 
refined  sentiment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
attention.  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 
these  forms  may  be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be 
faintly  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  TIL  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
and  Alexander  H.  on  that  of  Scotland.  A  consider- 
able variety  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  which  the  titles  are  given  below.*  The  earliest 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  literary  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  L  (1307),  written  in  musical 
azul  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore  ' 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 
Non  Kjmg  Edward  liveth  na  more, 

Alas  !  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  I 
lie  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  hevge^ 

Our  banen  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde ; 
Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 

£r  we  such  a  kyng  han  y-founde  1 

The  first  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
our  literature  is  that  of  Lawrence  Minot,  who, 
sbont  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
victories  of  Edward  IIL,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  HaUdon  Hill,  and  ending  witli-  the  siege  of  Guines 
CasUe.  His  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 
them  for  the  ease,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
sification. About  tlie  same  time  flourished  Richard 
Rolls,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 

ilnlsMwiChpesils. 

>  Edward  had  intended  to  |0  en  a  orvside  to  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Mr  Thonas  Wright'ii  PiDlffteal  Sn^  and  SlpacfMCM  qTI^yrfc 

r,Sv«la. 


nunnery  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  PricUof  Consciences 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  spelling)  of  tbif 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined : — 

[Wha^itinBeaven,] 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth. 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ;  1 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde : 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaiUe ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf:-* 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  oountrie  >-• 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  ihai  may  bfl^ 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  vutte  the  most  sovereyn  ioye  of  alia 

Is  the  sighte  of  Ooddes  bright  face. 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

ROBERT  LAJfOLAVO. 

The  VUion  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  period,  ascribed  to  Robert  Lonolandb, 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  expressively  the 
progress  which  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  silently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
specimen  of  the  English  language  than  Chancer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteration  which  characterised  Uie  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  peculiarity  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage as  wdl  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hiUs,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  &ese,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particulariy 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religiouB  orders,  wiUi  much 
bitterness. 

• 

lExtraetsfrom  Pierce  Piotomcau] 

Otmaj  sad  Tmfh  aro  thus  sUscoriaed.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought, 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell- ward  she^ooked ; 
Mere^  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,'  and  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothlv  walkinc^ 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  lookec^ 

I  AgSb  '  Bard.  <.  &  a  maiden. 

*  A  popnlar  ediUoa  of  this  poem  baa  been  reosnfly  poblUhsd 
by  Mr  Wright  The  linss  an  thers  divided,  m  w«  beUsfe  ia 
■triotaen  thiy  ought  to  bs^  in  the  middle,  when  a  pause  is 
aatoially  msdsw 
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A  full  comclr  mature,  truth  <b«  bight. 
For  Xbf  Tirtue  that  her  folloicnl  ufvsrd  ns  ihe  ne 
Vnitn  thine  idmiIcha  inttte,  Mcn-j  atid  Truth, 
Either  ued  other  f '"  ■ 


:r  ued  other  or  this  ct™!  w 
le  din  ud  of  thu  durkuuiit,  I 


And  then  cmmc  Coictisr,  mn  I  hiia  not  dctKTiTe, 

So  hungrily  and  hollo ir  Sir  Ilcrrey  him  looked  ; 

He  wiu  heetlc-bnincd,  uiiJ  hablxrlijiiiud  also, 

With  turo  hlvarcd  eta  u  &  blind  hw. 

And  u  B  lettlLem  purw  IdUcmI  bis  i^ieeks. 

Well  sjder  tbui  his  chin,!  they  shrivclud  for  eld : 

And  M  a  bnndoun  of  hi*  biicoii  hia  iKonl  itm  b 

dri  relied,' 
With  im  howl  ou  hii  hcwi  and  u.  louhj  hat  abore. 
And  in  a  tawny  lahnrd  of  tvelre  wii^tcr  sgc, 
Al  m-toru  and  baudy,  and  full  of  lice  creeping  ; 
But  if  that  a  louw  could  iiave  loupcn  the  better. 
She  ihould  not  bare  walked  on  the  welt,  it  wu 

threadbare. 


{Thee 


nlluliiu 


Ac  no*  is  RcU^pon  a  rider,  a  ronmer  aliout, 

A  leader  of  loiedays,^  and  a  loud-buyer, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  manor  tu  manor. 

An  heap  orhi.uii'ls  [bebiud  him]  a«  he  a  lord  were: 

And  but  if  ills  kiiarc^  kneel  that  shall  his  cope  bririf 

lie  loured  on  him,  uud  aakelh  him  who  taujjbt  hii 

Little  had  lotd*  to  done  to  f^ire  Innd  from  her  bein 
To  niUt'ious,  t1i4t  bnvc  no  ruth  Ihuii^h  it  niin  on  he 

Jn  many  placci  tborc  the;  bo  pariODi  by  hemself  ■ 


And  then 'ball  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  aud  all  hi) 
Have  a  tHuJi  of  a  Sins,  and  iiiciirablt  lite  Kound. 


With  thcM  impcrf«:t  models  as  hii  only  native 
fTuidei,  aniae  our  first  iiniat  author,  GKorriiET 
Chadccb,  distinctively  known  as  tliu  Futlicr  of 
English  |»vtry.  Though  our  lanpiBKe  bad  riwn  into 
iniuirtaiicu  with  the  rise  uf  the  Coniniiins  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  the  Frvrich  ]ang  kept  posstssion  of  the 
court  and  liiglicr  circles,  and  it  TCiiuin.il  a  ecnlus 
Ukc  that  of  Chancer — fatniliar  with  difltrcnt  modes 
of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  opculy  patron- 
ised by  his  aovcraitpi — to  niyt  literary  permanence 
■ud  Goniisli'nry  to  the  laiiciuif(u  and  poetry  of  Eng- 
land. Henceforward  his  nalire  atyle.  which  Spensvr 
ternii  ■  tlie  pure  well  of  English  uiiik-flk-d.'  formed 
■  (taadard  of  compoaition,  thuut'li  the  nutional  -ia- 

1  nanfflng  wMer  (hsB  hii  eli 


■  LoTBlir  li  a  dar  ^ipoInUd  fer 


trartiona  which  fullowed,  and  the  paucity  of  anj 
Btriking  poetical  gcuias  for  at  least  a  century  and  ■ 
hair  aflifr  liis  death,  too  truly  exemplify  the  fine 
aimile  of  Warton,  that  Chaaeer  was  like  a  genial 
day  in  an  EuBliah  BprioB,  when  a  brilliant  aun 
liTeui  the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and 
lustre,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  redoubled  horrors  of 
winter,  'and  those  tender  buds  and  early  blossoms 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  transient  gleam  of 
a  temporary  eunsliine,  are  nipped  by  froata  mi 
torn  by  tempests.' 


the  world  a»  veil  u 
rticr,  employed  in  publi 
Fairs  of  delicacy  and  importance,  and  equally  ac 
jsinlcd  with  the  iplendour  of  the  warlike  and 
ajmiflcent   reigii  of  Edward   III.,  and  with  the 
tter  rcTcraes  of  fortune  which  accompanied  tha 
ibscqucut  troubles  and  convulsions.     He  bad  par* 
ken  freely  in  ail)  and  waa  peciUiarly  qualified  to 
tcel  in  that  department  of  literature  which  akme 
in  be  universaUy  popular,  the  portraiture  of  real 
life  and  (lenuine  emotion.    His  genius  was  not,  in- 
deed, fully  developed  till  he  noa  advanced  in  rean. 
His  early  pieces  have  much  of  the  fiinid  conceit  and 
pedantry  of  his  ape,  when  the  passion  of  love  wai 
erected  into  a  sort  of  conrt,  governed  by  statntMi 
and  a  system  of  chivalrous  mythology  (such  at  the 
poetical  worship  of  the  rose  and  the  daisy)  supplanted 
the  stBldinesa  of  the  old  romance.  In  time  be  thnnr 
off  these  conceits — 


When  about  siity,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  bnay 
life,  he  composed  liis  Canlrrhuty  Tola,  simple  and 
varied  as  nature  itself,  imbued  with  tho  rcnilU 
of  extensive  experience  and  doie  observation,  and 
■coloured  with  the  genial  lights  of  a  happy  tempera^ 
inent,  that  hnd  bwked  on  the  world  witlioot  ansterity, 
and  passed  through  its  changing  scenes  withont  lo«- 
iog  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youthful  ietling 
and  imagination.  The  poet  teUs  us  himself  (In  hii 
Ttaiamenl  of  Lore')  that  he  was  bom  in  Londtm,  and 
the  year  1328  is  assigned,  by  the  only  authority  wo 
poBBcss  on  tho  Bubject.  namely,  the  inscription  m 
liis  bmb,  as  the  date  of  Ma  birth.   One  of  his  pocnw 
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CHAUCKB. 


iff  sisnietl  •  PhildjTPiH't  of  (^um bridge,  Clurk/  and 
hen<:e  he  is  sup]M)9i.>(l  to  have  attended  the  Univor- 
sity  there;  but  AVarton  and  otlier  (.)x(mi:ins  chiim 
him  for  the  rival  iinivewity.  It  is  certain  that  he 
nrenmpanied  the  amiy  with  which  l^lward  III.  in- 
vatiiHi  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  alKiiit  the 
year  1359,  at  the  niepe  of  Ketters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  wan  )i<tnoiired  with  tlie  steady  and  effective 
patrona^rc  of  John  of  Gannt,  whose  mar^ap^;  with 
Blanche,  heiress  of  Lanca.4ter,  he  connnemoratea  in 
his  poem  of  the  i>r«/w.  Ciiaueerand  *tin)e-honoun*d 
Gaunt*  became  chwly  connectc»d.  The  former  mar- 
ricHl  Philippa  PjTkard,  or  1  )e  Kouet,  dauj^hter  of  a 
knight  of  llainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  (picen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  Indy.  Catherine  SwinfonI  (wijii)W 
of  Sir  John  Swinfurd)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  fortunes  of 
the  iKiet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  i)rinc<\  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  cn)wn  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £'200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duku  of  Genoa ;  and  it  has  lieen  conjectured 
that  on  this  (x:casion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visite«l  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casuiU  alhision  in 
Die'  Canterbury  Talu^  where  tlte  clerk  of  Oxford  says 
ef  hii  tale — 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk — 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laurcat  poet, 
Hi^t  this  clerk,  whose  rhotunc  sweet 
EnTumined  all  Italy  of  poctr}'. 

The  talc  thus  learned  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Patient 
Grifilde,  which,  in  fact,  was  written  by  Boccac^'io, 
and  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.  *  Why,* 
asks  Mr  Godwin,  *did  Chaucer  ch(M)se  to  confess 
his  obligation  for  it  to  Petmrcli  rather  than  to  B<x> 
caccio,  from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  it?  For  this  very  natural  reason — be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  r«*ird  the  pleasure  he  had  reapcnl  from  his  society.' 
We  fear  this  is  mere  s[<ecial  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so'  pleasing  an  illusion  shouM  be  di.s- 
pelled.  Whether  or  not  the  two  pt)et8  ever  met,  the 
Italian  journey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  fame  of  Petran-h. 
must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  rcflncd 
his  taste.  The  J>irine  Cumctltf  of  Oante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Italy ;  I*etrarcli  receiveil 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Kome  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  {MK-t  (his 
Cwi  of  Love  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  vcrtie) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales  liis 
Dnamertm,  in  which  the  cli.irms  of  romance  are 
clothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  gr:u:es  of  com- 
position. I'hesc  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spia-d  the  English  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
)  speech  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
Ci)ntrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy !  Kdward 
III.  continued  his  patronage  to  the  iMK't.  He  wa.s 
made  ooniptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  h:id  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  from  the  n)yal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.  He  was 
appointed  a  joint  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prin(?e  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 
danghter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
Idng;  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
according  to  the  description  in  his  Dreamy  he  was 
iiimmndfjd  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tMO.  llie  scenery  of  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
described  in  the  Vream  with  some  graphic  and  pic- 
tnretque  touches : — 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 
No  lon«:cr  would  I  in  my  b(?d  abide, 
I  went  fi»rth  niyjk'lf  aloiio  and  boldely. 
And  h(dd  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side, 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  grcen^ 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-iiowdort»d  with  daisy, 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  hi;;h, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

Tlic  destruction  of  the  Koyal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subse<]Ufnt  erection  of  ISlenheim,  have 
changed  the  a])iK-arance  of  this  classic  ground ;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  Ix;  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  tliat  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  histrirical  interest  to  the  8ix)t^  The 
oix-'uing  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  wtis  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  iKicame  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  j>f  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
])arty  of  Jolm  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court.  The  jxK^t  fled  to  llainault  (the 
country  of  his  wife's  relations),  and  afterwards  to 
Holland.  Ho  ventured  to  return  in  1386,  but  was 
tlirown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprive<l  of  his  comp- 
troUership.  In  May  138S,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prt>mpted,  no  doubt,  by  nei*essity.  He  ob- 
tained his  releasi'  by  imiteaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  his  mis4lemeanours,  oflering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accuse<l  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  charai^ter  of 
the  iHX't,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  h:is  {tainted 
his  suflering  and  distress,  the  odium  wiiicli  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  Imd  conduct  of  his 
former  confi'de rates,  in  ]>owerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  ]>n>st»  work,  the  Testament  of  Ijovt,  Thfe 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  withheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster; 
and  next  year  he  was  apjiointrd  to  the  same  office  at 
Winilsor.  These  were  i>nly  teniiH)rary  situations, 
held  alK>ut  twenty  months;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
innn.  I'he  name  of  the  poet  dues  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  sup{M>sed  to  have  retired 
to  Wootlstock,  and  tliere  composed  his  Canterbury 
Talcs.  In  I.S9S,  a  patent  of  T>rotection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  ditllcult  to  say  wliethcr  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  {X)litical  otfences,  or  a  safeguard  from  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet.  Henry  of  Ilolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
thmnc :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  Rthlitional  were  granted.  I'homas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  (iodwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
pH-'t's  son,  wius  m:ule  chief  butler,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  Ih.niae  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  oc(*ur8  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  (;hapel,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  538.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and 
on  the  2.'ith  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  pn)bably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stootl  on  the  site  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapeL  He 
was  buricil  in  Westminster  Abbey — tlie  first  of  that 
illustrious  flic  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  iu  the  sacrod 
ediflce. 

The  character  of  Chaucer  may  be  seen  in  his 
works.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspcare  hi 
cheerfulness  and  benignity  of  disposition — ^no  enemy 
to  mirth  and  joviality,  yet  delighting  in  his  bookiB 
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,  ■tuitioiu  in  the  midit  of  an  actiru  lill-.  lie  wn« 
erminy  to  «uperatitioi)  and  prii'sflj-  bIiuw,  1ml 
plni-ftii  in  liii  latire,  witli  a  ki>en  mate  of  Uie  luili- 
cruiu,  and  the  richest  vtdti  uf  ituiniu  Tiarnitivi:  nnd 
delineation  oT  cliitniL-tcr.  He  rctuincil  tliruuKli  life 
a  Strang  lore  of  the  conntr;,  mid  uf  its  inspirin|{  and 
inrigurating  inflnenc^is.  Ku  poet  lias  dwelt  mure 
fondly  on  tiie  clmmis  of  a  ipring  or  summer  morn- 
ing; and  the  inoiitli  of  Mny  seenii  to  liarc  been 
alwayi  a  earniviU  in  liis  heart  and  fancy.  Ilia  re- 
tiremeat  at  Wuudstuck,  where  he  had  iiululj^  the 
poGtiud  rL%crii.s  uf  lii)  jouth  and  trliiru  lie  wot 
crowned  nith  tlie  latest  tTLBaurei  i>f  his  Genius,  was 
exactly  inth  an  uld  nff.  ns  eiiahl  ItaiL  betii  desired 
(brthcveneraWtf  iiTiiir    f     ir  r  iti  ml  lv^^t^v 


The  pnncipnl  of  ChauptrL  _.  ,  __ 

fJoaer  an  I  Leiif  a  spirited  and  graceful  hIIi^k'*'')*^! 
pncm,  with  some  fine  description ;  and  Troilui  and 
"  ■jueide,  partly  tranalated,  but  enriched  witli  many 
mnrks  of  his  origiind  genius.    Sir  I'liilip  Sidney 
sdriiircd  this  pathetic  poem,  and  it  was  long  po- 
pular.    Warloii  and  every  subsequent  Critiu  have 
quoted  with  just  admiration  the  n;issage  in  which 
CnMseide  maJces  an  avowal  of  her  love: — 
And  as  the  Dcw-abanhed  nightinj^le, 
That  litintclb  fi»t  whcu  *be  b>-ginuoCh  siag, 
When  that  »he  hcareth  any  lierdt-s  tale, 
Oi  in  the  hede;es  auy  wight  Btiniog, 
And  after,  nicker,  dulh  her  TOioe  outring  ; 
Bight  so  Crcnseide,  when  that  her  dreitd  atent. 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 
The  Wnue  of  Fame,  afterwards  so  richly  parnphrased 
by  I'upe,  contains  suniG  bold  imagcnr,  and  the  ro- 
mantic machinery  uf  Untliic  fable.    It  is,  however, 
Tery  unequal  in  execution,  and  extravagant  in  con- 
ception.   Warton  liaa  pointed  out  many  anachron- 
'     a  in  these  poems.    We  con  readily  believe  that 
unities  uf  time  and  place  were  little  regarded  by 
the  old  poeL    They  were  as  much  defied  by  Shak- 
sppore  ;  but  in  both  wo  have  tlie  higher  qualities  of 
truo  feeling,  pniaiun,  and  excitement,  widch  blind 
Ds  to  mere  sehelustic  lilemishes  and  defects. 

The  CuKUtlmry  Tata  furm  tlie  best  and  most 
durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius.  Doccacrlo, 
lis  DecamtroH.  supposes  ten  persons  to  have  re- 
tired frum  Florence  during  the  plague  of  1348,  and 
■e,  in  a  sequestered  villa,  amused  lliemselves  by 
relating  tales  nflEr  dinner.    Ten  days  formed  the 


period  of  their  sojourn ;  and  We  have  thus  a  huml 
storieh  lively,  hiimarauii,  ur  tender,  ami  full  of  t 
racteristic  painting  in  choiee  Italian.  Chaucer  sd 
ta  have  copied  tliia  design,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
Florentine's  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  detail; 
but  he  greatly  improved  upon  the  plan.  Tli(.-re  is 
tonietliing  repulsive  and  unnatural  in  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  to  tell  loose  tales  uf 
Bueeessful  luve  aud  licentious  monks  while  tlie  i>laguo 
is  desolating  the  country  around  theni.  The  tales 
of  Chaucer  have  ■  mure  pleaMing  origin.  A  it 
paoy  of  pilgrims  consisting  of  twenty  nine  sundry 
folk,  meet  togetlnr  m  fillowship  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
Southwark  *  alt  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  thB 
shnnc  of  Thomas  a  Beiket  at  CanlLrburj  These 
pitgriniBges  were  scenes  of  much  enjoyment,  and 
LVLii  mirth  for,  satisfied  with  thwarting,  the  ]  vd 
Uiie  by  the  otyecC  of  thiir  mission  the  divotit  s  did 
out  consider  it  necessary  to  preserve  any  nJigloiu 


strictness  or  restraint  by  the  way     The  poet  hiw 
self  Is  one  of  the  part\  at  tin.  Tiibnrd.   Tlicy  alt  sup 
together  in  the  large  r<>am  of  the  hoitelriu;  and  nfler 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  (hey  shall 
travel   together  to   Canterbury;    and,    to   shor'  " 
their  way,  that  each  ahidl  tell  a  talc,  hotti  in  RDing 
and  returning,  and  whoever  told  the  best,  siioulJ 
have  a  supper  nt  the  expense  of  the  rest      ~ 
company  assent,  and   '  mine  host'  (who  was 
'  bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  well  taught  ■) 
is  appointed  to  be  judge  and  reporter  of  tlie  Kturi< 
Tho  characters  composing  this    social  p.irty  i 
inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.     We  have 
knight,    a  mirror  of   cliivalry,  who   had   fuuglil 
against  the  Heathenesse  in  Palestine;  his  snii,  ~ 
gallant  young  squire  with  curled  lucks,    '  laid 
presse'  and  all  manner  of  (feiwiairaccompliihnienl 
a  nun.  or  prinress.  beautifully  drawn  in  her  ar 
simplicity  and  coy  reserve;  nnd  a  jolly  monk,  w 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-cnparisoncd  horse — - 

And  when  he  rodo  men  might  his  bridle  bear 

GiaalingiDawhisl" 

Ana  eke  as  loud  as 


.  doih  the  chapel  bclL 
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(■ntiin  trlu  ia  alw  of  the  pnrtj-— full  of  sly  ftnil 
lolemii  mirth,  uid  wtll  bduVLHlfur  liu  aci;omtui>diLC- 
ing  diipultiun — 


We  hsTC  a.  Pardnncr  tram  Homi;,  wilh  Bomc  lacrpd 
■■li  {.11  pnrl  fif  the  Virgin  Mar}-*i  veil,  and  part  of 
mil  of  St  IVter'*  slii))).  nnJ  wiio  ii  also  '  brim- 
ful of  panlonj  poiih:  fnim  llwii'  all  liot.'  In  uiliiiL'a] 
CDUtmt  tu  thcje  merry  and  iiirertsteJ  cliurtlimi'ii, 
ve  have  a  ponr  inmun  dF  a  tuwn,  'ri<^h  in  lialy 
thought  ami  •cork,*  and  a  dtrk  of  Uiford,  wLo  witi 
ikiUed  in  iogit. — 


L  all  hii  leamin^,  the  tlrrk'i  cnnt  was  thread- 
bare, and  hia  home  wai  '  |p)i,n  as  ii  a  rake.'  Amont; 
the  other  drnmalit  permnrr  are,  a  dotliir  of  pliyilc,  a 
and  itudenT,  *  whose  study  was 
but  litlli:  on  the  Bible  i'  a  piirae-praud  men-hant  i  a 
KTftennt  uf  law,  who  waa  alwayi  baay.  yet  iccmcd 
busier  than  he  wna ;  and  a  jolly  Franklin,  or  (Vee- 
hulder,  who  hid  beeJi  a  lord  of  acsaiona,  and  wai 
bod  of  good  e»ling— 

Withoulen  baked  meat  ncTer  was  hia  hoaae. 
Of  iub  and  Benb,  uid  that  go  plcnlcuui ; 
/(  woictd  in  hit  kutat  ijf  meal  and  drink. 
TTiis  ehsTicter  is  a  Dnc  picture  of  the  wealthy  ruraJ 
EnpUahman.  and  it  Bh<iwB  how  much  of  enjoyment 
and  hospitality  waa  ercn  then  auoriated  vith  thia 
station  lit  life.  The  Wijt  of  BaA  is  another  lively 
national  portrait:  abe  ia  ahrevd  and  witty,  has 
abumlont  meana,  and  ia  always  Urst  vith  her  oflur- 
g  at  chureh.  Aniunji  tlie  hunibler  charactera  are. 
'  stout  carl '  of  a  miller,  a  revu  or  bailiff,  and  a 
..mpnour  or  church  apparitor,  who  aummoned  nf- 
fL-ndera  bt-fure  the  ari'lideaeon'a  conrt,  but  whose 
Si«-Ttd  face  and  licentious  habits  cuntmst  carioualy 
witli  tlie  nature  of  his  duties.  A  ahipniiui,  conk, 
habcrdiuber,  &C.,  make  up  the  goo3\y  company^ 
the  whole  farming  such  a  tienuine  Iloearlhian  pic- 
ture, that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  laiiguoiie 
of  Campbell,  -What  an  intimate  sa.-ne  uf  EnRlish 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century  du  we  enjoy  in  these 
tala.  beyond  what  hiatory  diaplaya  by  filiiiipacs 
thrnrufth  the  atorniy  atmcmiibcre  of  her  nx-nea,  or  tlio 
antiquary  can  discover  by  the  eiilri  li)flit  of  hia  re- 
searches I'  Qiaucrr'acuntemporiiriL'a  ami  their  suc- 
eeason  were  juatly  proml  of  this  natiunul  work. 
Man;  copiea  existed  in  manuscript,  luid  wliea  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  EnnEand,  one  of 


conaistency  to  the  UngusRC  and  poetry  nf  tlnplnnd. 
All  the  pilgrims  ia  tlie  CanMurii  Tuba  do  not 
nlate  sturica.  Chaucer  had  not,  Lko  Bofcacdo, 
flnished  hia  desiirn  i  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  Riven  a  second  series  nn  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  occouiit  of  the 
laactions  in  the  city  when  they  rcaclicil  the  sacred 
BO.  The  concluding  supper  at  the  Tabiini, 
when  the  sueeessful  competitor  was  to  lie  declared, 
would  have  aflbrdcd  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
prculiar  homour.  The  parlies  who  do  not  relate 
I  tolea  (as  the  poem  has  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
I  the  ploughman,  and  the  Are  city  mechanic*.  The 
1  squire's  talo  is  the  mi»t  chivjilroiia  and  nmiantic, 
I  and  that  of  the  clerk,  cimtaininjf  the  popidar  legend 
'  of  Patient  Grisilde^  is  dci'p'y  nOectiiii;  for  its  pathos 
I  uid  aimplii-ity.  The  'Cuck  and  the  Fox,'  relatiil 
by  the  nun's  prieat,  and  'January  ami  M.iy,'  the 
mfTffijnt's  tiili-,  have  some  minulepaintin|f  uf  natu- 


ralobjeclsandacenery,  in  Chaucer'sclcar  and  simple 
style,  "nie  tak's  of  the  miller  and  rove  are  coarse, 
hut  richly  hnmoniua.  Dryden  and  I'ope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  parapliraaing 
B<mie  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  nntlquatcd  style  and  the  uiore 
grosB  of  their  cxprcsaiona,  but  wilh  the  aaeriflce  of 
moat  that  la  charai'teristic  in  the  elder  hard.  In  a 
v<ilunie  edited  by  Sir  It.  II.  Home,  under  the  title 
of  Chawrr  Mudm'urd,  there  are  aiiccimena  of  Iht 
poems  idtcred  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  K 
the  original,  and  in  some  ini-tances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  hy  which  ordinary  readers  of 
the  preecnt  day,  who  are  willini;  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  lieat  heamie  acquainted  with  this  great 
liKlit  of  the  fourti-enth  ccnturv,  is  one  entitled  the 
HKhn  of  Claiucrr,  hy  C.  C,  Clarke  Ct«o  volume, 
1833),  in  which  the  beat  piecci  are  given,  wilh  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  An  edition  df  the  C^n- 
ttrbitry  Tata  was  piibtiahed,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  Tliumaa  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  voK  1TT8). 

"ilie  verse  of  Chaueer  is.  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten-ayllabled  couplets,  the  vcne  in  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  ma  poetir  since  that 
time  baa  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
boa  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  circnm- 
atancc  to  be  beat  ailaptcd  to  the  character  of  our 
apecch.  Tlie  accentuation,  hy  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, ia  dilferent  in  many  inataneea  (mm  that  of 
TOoinion  speech :  the  poet,  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
vcnioncy,  or  hia  pleasure,  makes  accented  ayllablet 
short,  and  ahnrt  syllables  cmpliBtic  This  has  been 
not  only  a  difficulty  with  ordinary  leaders,  but  a 
subject  nf  perplexity  amoneit  canimentators ;  but 
the  principle  has  Utterly  been  concluded  upon  ai 
the  simple  kind  here  staled.  Another  peeuliarily 
is  the  making  ailcnt  e's  at  the  end  of  wonia  tell  in 
Ihe  metre,  as  in  Fn-uch  lyrical  poetry  to  thia  day ; 
for  example — 

Full  well  she  sangi'  the  aerrice  divine. 
Here  'annge'  is  two  aylUiblcn,  while  aervicc  ftir- 
ni«liea  nn  example  of  a  tniniiniseil  accent.  In  pureu- 
ance  of  Ihe  aame  principle,  a  nionoijUabic  noun,  oa 
hrirm,  becomes  the  diisylbible  beamft  in  the  pluraL 
When  these  peculiarities  ate  carefully  attended  to, 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer,  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanitlica. 

In  the  extrai^ta  wliiiJi  fiillow,  we  preaent,  flrat,  a 
specimen  in  the  oriKiiil  "pctlingt  then  rnrioua  sm- 
cimcns  ill  the  reilunil  sjK'Uiiig  ndopteil  hy  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  bis  marks  uf  accents  and  extra  syllable*, 
exi-i'pt  in  a  few  inslunds  <  and.  Siintly,  one  specimen 
{tlie  Uoml  Purson),  in  whiili,  by  a  few  alight  changea, 
Ibu  verse  is  accommodated  tu  the  present  faahion. 

{SiUct  tiaractm  fnna  Hit  Coirfn-tury  PUijrimag^l 
A  Kiiifbt  thcr  wai,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 

That  fro  Ihr  lime  that  lie  drat  began 

To  riilen  out.  he  loved  rbcialrie, 

Kul  wonliv  wan  ho  in  bia  lordea  wcm; 

And.  ihciio,  liailile  he  ridden,  none  more  iem, 

A*  wcl  ill  Criatciidom  an  in  llrthenebw. 

And  ever  honouml  fur  liix  wortbinesu!.       *    • 

Though  that  lie  waa  worthy  he  was  wise  ; 

j\ud  i>f  lii->  iKirt,  Bj>  meke  a*  it  a  mayde  : 
He  never  yet  no  vllaiiiic  ne  sayile, 

lie  waa  a  nruy  iwrfic  geiilil  kni^t. 

Rut,  for  til  tcllcn  yoii  of  hit  araie, — 
tli.  hoT»  WHS  t.i«.l,  but  he  nc  wu  not  gale. 
OffuBiian  he  wenfli  a  p[>on' 
Alio  begiDSCred  with  hi>  habergeon. 
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For  he  wm  late  ycome  fro  his  viage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  was  his  sone,  a  jronge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor  ; 
With  lockes  cruU  as  thej  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  geese. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe  ; 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strensthe. 
And  he  hodde  be,  sonitime,  in  chcTachiel^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litcl  space. 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
All  full  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floytin^  all  the  day  : 
He  was  as  freshe  m  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
\Vel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayrc  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write : 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale^ 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily  ; 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  d)xNiped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed^  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage, 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;4 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  nhene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothcly,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretcst  othe  n*as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped*  Madame  Kgleutine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly,* 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  I'aris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wele  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fiugres  in  hire  sauce  dcpe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.? 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  clone. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing^  sene 
Of  gTMc,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  !*he  raught.^ 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  or  port, 
And  peined^'^  hire  to  contrefeteuli  chers 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  mancre, 
And  to  ben  holden  di^e'^  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  moun 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 

'  Od  an  CKpcdltioii.  *  In  the  nlffht  time. 

*  A  head  like  a  bullnck'a  *  Armour  for  the  arm. 

•  Called.  e  Neatly.  7  Her  pleamire. 
f  SmaUeat  spot                  •  Roaa.  *<>  Took  pains. 


"Ibtmltata. 


"Worthy. 


With  nAted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bfede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  verde^  smerte  :* 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glaa ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and   thereto  soft  and 

red; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undeigrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise^  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  brochc  of  gold  ful  dien^ 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincU  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie^ 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  Kis  bridel  here 
Gingeling,  in  a  whistlinc  wmd,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loudc  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Benmt, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith  that  hunten  ben  not  holy  men; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkelcs. 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ;  * 

(This  is  to  say,  a  monk  oiU  of  his  cloutre) ; 
This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure?  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,^  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne,— * 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  stemcd  as  a  fumcib  of  a  led  ; 
His  bootes  souplc,  his  bora  in  grct  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpincd  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    *    • 

A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  bed  a  Flaundrirth  bcver  hat, 
His  bootes  clapned  favre  and  fetialy. 
His  resons  spake  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  thing, 
Betwixen  Middleburgh  and  Orcwell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eacbanges  Bheldei;^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  bis  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  Htedfastly  didde  he  in  his  governance. 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  bis  cbcvisanoe.l<> 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  no*t  how  men  him  calle. 


>  Rod.       >  Smartly,  adv. 
»  Neat      •  Hunting. 
*  French  erowna 


•  Btraiffht      «  Of  low  atatem 
'  A  hard  rider.        *  Pur. 
**  An  agreemant  for  bonrowing 
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'I       A  Clerk  thtr  wu  of  Oxenforde  also, 
,    TbAt  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 

I  M  lene  was  hit  bore  m  is  a  i&ke, 
And  he  ms  not  right  fat  I  undertake  ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  aoberly. 

j    Fol  thredbara  wu  his  overest  oourtepj, 
.    For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
[    He  wa«  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever  han,  at  his  beddes  hed. 
Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie : 
j    But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
I ,    Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre ; 

I I  But  all  that  he  might  of  his  irendes  henie,^ 
On  bokes  and  on  loning  he  it  spente ; 

I    And  besilj  gan  for  the  soules  piaie 
Of  hem  that  yvre  him  wherwith  to  soolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  fonne  and  reTcrence, 

'    And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence : 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche ; 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gUdly  teche.  * 

A  Frankelctn  was  in  this  compagnie  ; 
White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  lored  he  by  the  morw<^  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liren  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone.^ 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  Teraily  felicite  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  enryned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  nerer  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  cond  of  thinke. 
AfWr  the  sondiy  sesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Fol  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe  ; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table,  dormant^  in  his  halle,  alway 
Stode  redr  coTered  alle  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Fal  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelaoe'  and  a  gipcierc^  all  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hi^de  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  TaTasour.7 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  yclotned  in  08  lirere 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  mm ; 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bias. 
But  all  with  silrer  wrought  full  clone  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  ereiy  deL 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  buxgeis. 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Ereiich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  rnough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assen^ 
And  dies  oertainW  they  were  to  blame^ 
It  is  fiaU  &yre  to  ben  rcleped  Madame— 
And  for  to  gon  to  Tigiles  all  befora, 
And  hsre  »  maniel  n«ilich  ybon.   *    * 


•WOBi, 

•Puns. 


•One. 


A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe ; 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scaibet 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haonti 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  offiing  before  hire  shulde  goiw* 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  luiey 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound). 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hwie : 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newv^ 
Bold  was  hue  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live : 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  had  ftf% 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nontha. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloipe, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine : 
^e  ooude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Y  wimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hai 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  tarn ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  ooude  she  laughe  and  caip« 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance  ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dance.    *    * 

Ther  was  also  a  Here  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n*ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came^ 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnane^^ 
Ther  n*as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  bane^ 
Or  brake  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spede : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  hetei^ 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres  : 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  end  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis,^ 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stolen  come  and  toUen  thriee. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  ho^  wraed  he. 
A  bagffepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  end  sonne. 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendra  colerike  man ; 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  cui : 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome : 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene^ 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne ; 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  niiif 
The  voiding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  note,'  and  his  deirie,^^ 
His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie^ 
Were  holly  in  this  Reves  goveming ; 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  were  twenty  jm  of  sge ; 
Ther  ooude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 


e   • 
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Ther  n'M  bailif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  hbi  sleight  and  his  corine  :1 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  plaioe. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace  : 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  priTily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtillj 
To  yeve  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  lemed  hadcle  a  good  mistere  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  ¥nright,  a  caipentere. 
The  Reye  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  Reye  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute  ; 
And  eyer  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  yisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loyed  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  aa  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  spcken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  tcrmes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
Tliat  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thin^  him  grope — 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie ; 
Ay  Quesfto  quid  jurist  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gcntil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe, 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe, 
In  Bwiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  curse  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse, 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  sayeth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  tiffnificaviL 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owcn  gise. 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  hir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  ;3 
A  bokelor  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

Witii  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rounceyall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Cotne hither^  love/  tome: 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  neyer  trompe  of  half  so  net  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  imothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  onces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  oyerspradde : 
Fol  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  ^ 


ifleentoontri 
•  The  sign  of  aa 
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Disheyele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  yemicle  ^  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  yois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote  : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  neyer  non  shulde  haye ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shaye. 

But  of  his  craft,  fio  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ^— 
For  in  his  male^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  yeil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  hiMd,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent : 
He  had  a  croLs  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie ; 
And  thus  with  fained  buttering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apei. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  ^derbest^  he  sang  an  offertorie  ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  son/^  was  sooge^ 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silyer,  as  he  right  wel  coude ; 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

[DtteriptUm  qf  a  Poor  Country  Widow,] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop'n  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwd  cottage 
Beside  a  groye  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife^ 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life. 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  God  her  sent. 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal ; 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;* 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat  ; 
Her  diet  was  acconlant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick  ; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  p^sic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sumsance  : 
The  goute  \e^  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente^^^  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  : 
Herboud  was  served  most  with  white  an<i  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  Uck^ 
Seinde^i  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway, 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.i^ 

[I%e  DeiOh  of  Arciie,] 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encraiseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craft^ 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^^  ylaffc. 
That  neither  yeine-blood  ne  yentousing,^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

I  A  copy  of  the  mixaoolous  handkerchief^ 

•Trunk.  'BotofalL 

« Thrift,  eooDomy.     •Gslled.     •Notahit     7Got,ootls|a 

•Temperate.       •Prevented,     lo Injured.       >*  ttnged. 

>•  Mr  Tyrwhitt  toppoees  the  word  *  dey*  to  refer  to  the 
mansfement  of  a  dairy ;  and  that  it  originally  signified  a  hind. 
*  ICanner  dey*  may  therefore  he  interpreted  *aspeaieaef 
hired,  or  day-Iahoonr.'  i*  Medical  ekiU.  i«Body.  »▼•&• 
(Fr.)—oiippiBt;  henoe  the  term  'irtatkb^tk' 
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The  Tirtue  expulnre  or  animal, 
From  thilke  virtue  clepcd^  natural, 
Ne  maj  the  rcnom  Tuiden  ue  expell ; 
The  pipe?i  of  his  lunges  *gan  to  swell, 
And  exery  lacert-  in  his  breast  adown 
Is  shenv*  with  rcnum  and  corruption. 
lie  gMncth  neither,^  for  to  get  his  life, 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  lazatiye  : 
AU  is  to-burstcn  thilke  region  ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  certainly  where  nature  will  not  werche,'' 
Farewell  physic  ;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die  ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emily, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousin  dear ; 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear  : 

*  Nought  mav  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Declare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 

To  you  my  lady,  that  I  love  most. 
But  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aoovcn  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alas  the  woe  !  alas  the  paines  strong, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  long  1 
Alas  the  death  I  alas  mine  Emily  1 

Alas  departing  of  our  company  I 

Alas  mine  hearte's  queen  I  alas  my  wife  1 

Mine  hearte's  lady,  endcr  of  my  life  ! 

What  is  tliis  world  t — what  asken  men  to  have  t 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave — 

Alone — ^withouten  any  company. 

Farewell  my  sweet — iarewell  mine  Emily  I 

And  soile  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 

For  love  of  Ood,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  yon,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 

And  Jupiter  so  wii^  my  soule  gie,7  « 

To  speaken  of  a  servant  propeny, 

With  alle  circumstances  truely  ; 

That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead, 

Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 

Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 

Aj«  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life  ; 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife, 

For;get  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began  ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death  that  had  him  ovemome  fi 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  his  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  fi 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearte  sick  and  sore, 
'Gan  failloi  when  the  hearte  felte  death  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breath  : 
But  OD  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
I    Uis  laste  word  was,  *  Mercy,  Emily  I ' 

1  IDepartvre  of  CSatcmee,"] 

[CnsUiios  Is  banished  from  her  husband,  AUa,  kiiiff  ot  Nor* 
thomberbuid.  In  oonaequenos  of  the  tnmeibiery  of  the  king's 
boUmt.  Her  bahavioar  In  wn  harking  at  ssa.  In  a  rudderlsas 
ihlp,  is  thus  deMjribad.] 

Weepen  both  }[ounff  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  Uiis  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  deadly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  uiip  she  went ; 
Bot  nathelew^  she  tak'th  in  gcK>d  intent 


>CUIed. 

Glials  able  Cor. 

Si 


•Mnaola. 
•  Work. 


>  Ralnad,  dsstoujed. 
•  Sorely.  7  ChOdB, 
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The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strond. 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.^ 

*  lie  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonses  you, 

He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.** 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm  ; 
And  kneeling  piteously,  to  him  she  said — 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  bnid^ 
And  over  his  little  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulleth  it  full  fast, 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  cast. 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Maij  1 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  ^gement,^ 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die^ 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  fi 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustun. 

'  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  €jCBf 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  purfay  :7 
Now,  lady  bright  I  to  whom  all  woful  cnoi. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  I 
Thou  haven  of  rcfute,^^  bright  star  of  day  1 
Rue^  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleneM 
Ruest  on  eveiy  rueful  in  distress. 

*  0  little  child,  alas  I  what  is  thy  guilt. 
That  never  wroughtest  sin  as  yet,  pa^e  I 
Why  will  thine  harde  father  have  thee  spilt  I  ^ 
O  mercy,  deare  Constable  !  (quod  she) 

As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blanie^ 
So  kiss  him  ones  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  lookcth  backward  to  the  land^ 
And  saide,  *  Farewell,  husband  rutheless  !'  ^^ 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  foUoweth  all  the  press :  ^ 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peaoCi 
And  tak*th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy'  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,l3 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^^  be  Ooddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  Ood  purchaae,^ 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way. 

[The  Pardontr^a  Tcdc^ 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  youngtf  folk  that  haunteden  foll^. 
As  hazard,  riot,  stew^s,  and  taverns. 
Whereas  with  harpds,  lut^,  and  gittems,!^ 
They  dance  and  play  ftt  dice  both  day  and  nighl^ 
And  eat  also  and  dnnken  o'er  their  might, 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacrifice, 
Within  the  devil's  temple',  in  cursed  wise, 
By  superfluity  abominlible. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damnible 
That  it  is  grislyi7  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Our  blissful  Lord^s  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  Jew^  rent  him  not  enough : 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinntf  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres  '^ 
Fetis^d  and  small,  and  youngtf  fruitesteret,*!) 


>  Message.        >  Golds,  halm. 

'  Undonsw         *  Tom. 

0  Have  pity,    lo  Destroyad. 
IS  Doubt.  i«  Praised. 

1*  Guitars.        17  DreadfuL 
»WaUinade,iMat. 


•Took.       ^IndtflOMBt 
7Ryiny£aith.     •RaAwa 

"PitUeaa  itdo,^ 

1*  Procure,  pravldai 

1*  Fonala  danoona 

*>  Fcmals  finiUssOsn 
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Singer*  with  haqi<^,  baud6»,*  waferers,'* 

Which  l»e  the  yery  devil's  officers, 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  *  luxury/ 

That  is  anncxf^d  unto  gluttony. 

The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witness 

That  luxury*  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness. 

0  !  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
Followcn  of  exccsse  and  of  gluttonies, 
lie  would^  be  the  mor^  lueaMur^ble 
Of  his  dictc,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shortd  throat,  the  tender  month, 
Makcth  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink** 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A  *  likerous'  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  wretchedncsa. 
0  drunken  man  !  disfi^r'd  i-*  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace  ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  sccmeth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  saiddst  aye  Sanipsoun  I  Sampsoun  I 
And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampwun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine  : 
Thou  fullest  as  it  were  a  sticktfd  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,* 
For  drunkenness  is  very  sepulture 
Of  mauuds  wit  and  his  discrctidn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  dominatidn 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drctle.* 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  rede,® 
And  namely  from  the  whitd  wine  of  Ijcpe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creq>eth  subtlely 
In  other  winds  growing  fastd  by. 
Of  which  there  riscth  such  fumosity,^ 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  draughtds  three. 
And  wecneth-'  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Iluchelle,  or  at  Bordeaux  town, 
And  thennd  will  he  say  Sampsoun  !  Sampsoun  ! 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony, 
Now  will  I  you  defcnden'*'  hazardry.** 
Hazard  is  very  mother  of  Idasings, 
And  of  deceits  and  cursdd  forswt^ariTiffs, 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter ,  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthcnno 
It  is  reproof,  and  contniry'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  commou  hazardour, 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mord  he  is  hulden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princd  uscth  hazardry. 
In  alld  governance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opinion, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputation. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oathds  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  oldd  bookds  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable, 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  repn>vablc. 
The  higlid  God  forba<le  swearing  at  all, 
Witness  on  Mathcw ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jcrcmie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth^-^  thine  oathds  and  not  lie, 
And  swear  in  doom,^^  and  eke  in  righteousness, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  curscdness. 

These  riotourds  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst*^  ere  primd  rung  of  any  bell, 
Were  set  them  in  a  tavern  for  to  drink, 
And  as  they  sat  they  heard  a  belld  clink 
Before  a  cori>se  was  carried  to  his  grave  ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  his  knave  '^^ 
'Go  bet,'l®  quod  he,  *and  askd  readily 
What  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 

>  Mtrthi^.  lojooifc      s  Seller*  of  wafcfHMkes.      ^LaCbom, 
«Ou«.  ^Pew.      'Red.      7  a  place  In  Bpsin. 

s  Fumsa  ftwa  drlnktais.  '  Thfaiketh,  inuRineth. 

10  Forbid.        ^*  Oamiog.  "  Tme.        "  Judgmsnt. 

i«  Bofora.         ^  6«rvant  lad.     i«  Better  go. 


And  look  that  thou  report  his  namd  well.' 

*  Sir,*  quod  this  boy,  *  it  needeth  never  a  deal  ;* 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  hours  ; 
He  was  pardd  an  old  fellfiw  of  yours, 

And  suddenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  si)car  he  smote  his  heart  atwo, 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestiUnce  ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presence. 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  full  necessary 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adversary: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  evermore  ; 
Thus  taughttf  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  more.* 

*  By  Sumttf  Mary,'  said  this  tavemere, 

*  The  child  saith  soth,-  for  he  hath  slain  this  year, 
Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  vilUge, 

Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  page ; 
I  trow  his  habitation  be  there  i 
To  be  avistffP  great  wisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

*  Yea,  Goddcs  armtfs !'  quod  this  rioter, 

*  Is  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet  I 

I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  vow  by  (ioddtfs  dignd^  bones. 
Hearkencth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  alle  onet^ 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  beconicn  other's  brother, 
And  we  will  slay  this  falsd  trait<Hir  Death : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  Go<ldds  dignity,  «re  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  these  throe  their  truthds  plight 
To  live  and  dien  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  borcn'*  brother. 
And  up  thev  start  all  drunken  in  this  rage. 
And  forth  they  gone  towardtfs  that  villiige 
Of  which  the  tavenier  had  spoke  beforen, 
And  many  a  grisly?  oath  then  have  they  sworn, 
And  Christrfs  blessed  bo<ly  they  to-rent,** 

*  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  tliat  we  mav  him  heni.'O 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  woulil  have  tro«ldcn  o'er  a  stile. 
An  old  man  and  a  poord  with  them  met : 
This  oMti  man  full  meekely  them  gret,*** 
And  saidd  thus  :  '  Now,  Jyirdds,  God  you  see  !'*1 

The  j)n)u<lfist  of  these  riotourds  three 
Answdr'd  again  : '  What  t  eliurl,  with  sorry  grace, 
Why  art  thou  all  fon>'nippdd  save  thy  face  I 
Why  livcst  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  I* 

This  oldd  man  'g:in  l(x»k  in  his  visige. 
And  sividd  thus  :  *  For  1  no  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walkdd  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  villdgo. 
That  wouldd  change  his  youthe  for  mine  age  ; 
And  therefore  must  1  have  mine  agd  still 
As  longd  time  as  it  is  Go<Mds  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  !  ne  will  not  have  ray  life  : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  restdless  caititf,'-' 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
I  knockd  with  my  stafi*  early  and  late, 
And  say  to  her, "  Levd*3  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blo<Hl,  and  skin* 
Alas  !  when  shall  my  bonds  be  at  rest  f 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  chest. 
That  in  my  chamber  longd  time  hath  be, 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me." 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked^^  is  my  face. 


1  Not  a  whit 

*  Worthy. 

7  FcarftaL 

"  That  to,  <Ood 

i>  Wietoh. 


•  Tmth.  ■  Watchfol, 

•  All  one,  or.  In  unity.  s  Bom. 

•  Defaced.       *  Cntch.       lo  Qteeted. 
preserve  you  In  htosif  ht.* 

u  Dear.  >«WHiikM. 
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*  But,  Sirs,  to  you  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  »^pcak  unto  an  old  man  villainy, 
But  he^  tit>7>ifi8»  in  word  or  vltio  in  deed. 
In  holy  writ  yc  loay  yourselven  read  ; 

**  A^inst  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  hcde, 
Ye  should  arise  :"  therefore  I  give  you  rede* 
Ne  do*th  unto  an  old  man  none  harm  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
lu  age.  If  that  ye  may  so  long  abide  ; 
And  God  be  with  you  whe'r*  ye  go  or  ride  : 
I  muitt  go  thither  aa  I  have  to  go.' 

*  Nay,  old^  churl,  by  God  thou  i»halt  not  to/ 
Said^  this  other  haxardour*  anon  ; 

'  Thou  partcst  not  8o  lightly,  by  SSaint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilk^  traitour  Death, 
That  in  this  countr)'  all  our  friendtfti  slay'th  ; 
Have  here  my  truth,  aa  thou  art  his  espy, 
Tell  wfaei«  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  aby,^ 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament, 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  young^  folk,  thou  falsd  thief.' 

*  Now,  Sirs,*  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  so  lief  7 
To  finden  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way  ; 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay. 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide, 

Not  for  vour  boast  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak  !  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  savtf  you  that  bought  again  mankind. 
And  you  amend  !'    llius  said  this  old^  man. 

And  evereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  florins  fine  of  gold  ycoindd  round 
Well  nigh  an  eighth  bushels,  as  them  thought ; 
Ko  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought. 
But  each  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight, 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bright, 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard  : 
The  worst  of  them  he  spako  the  firsts  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say  ; 
My  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  bourde^  and  play. 
This  treasure  hath  Fortune  unto  us  given, 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven. 
And  lightly  as  it  com*th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey  !  Godd^  precious  dignity  !  who  ween'd^ 
To-day  that  we  should  have  so  fair  a  grace! 
Bat  might  this  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  ell6i  unto  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  p)ld  is  ours) 
Thenntf  were  we  in  high  felicity  ; 
But  tni^y  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; — 
Men  woulden  say  that  we  wore  thiev^  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.'® 
Tbiii  treasure  must  ycarried  be  by  night 
As  winely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
^iMTcfore  I  rcde>'  that  cut^^  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  vrill  fall ; 
And  he  tliat  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe, 
Shall  mnnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,^ 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  privily  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
Tfaiii  trrairarc  well  ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien, 
H'ben  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  asnent  where  as  us  thinkcth  best.' 

That  cue  of  them  the  cut  brouirht  in  his  fist. 
And  liade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

full. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngCKi  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  towdrd  Uie  town  he  went  anon  : 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  agone. 
That  one  uf  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
*Thoa  wottest  well  thou  art  my  sworcn  brother. 


irnt««li«.  Ate. 
*ThlKfluiM. 

ULoi. 


■  AdvlMu       s  Whether. 
*  Ruffvr  for.    T  PIwmq^ 
^*  lliivt*  tu  hiuayed. 
**  Qokkly. 


^Osmester. 
•Joke. 
iiAdvlia 


Thy  profit  will  1  toll  thee  right  anon. 
I'liou  wottVt  well  that  our  fellow  is  ogone  ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenty. 
That  shall  dt']>ai-tcd  be  among  us  three ; 
But  nathdle8<>,  if  1  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 
Had  I  not  done  a  friendes  turn  to  thee  t' 

That  other  answcr'd  :  *  I  n^ot^  how  that  maj  be : 
lie  wot  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  f  wliat  shall  we  to  him  say  V 

*  Shall  it  be  counsel !'  said  the  firsts  shrew,' 
'  And  I  shall  tcllen  thee  in  wordtfs  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

'  I  grants,'  quod  that  other, '  out  of  doubt. 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

*  Now,*  quod  the  first,  *  thou  wott'st  well  wo  be  twij  J 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 

Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouhlest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sid^  tway  : 
While  that  thou  strugglcst  vrith  him  as  in  game  ; 
And  with  thy  dagger  look  thou  do  the  same  ; 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dcar^  friend  !  betwixen  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lust^  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrewtfs  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  wenttf  to  the  towBy 
Full  ofl  in  heart  he  rolleth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
'  0  Lord  !'  quod  he,  *  if  so  were,  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone, 
There  is  no  man  that  liv'th  undtfr  the  throne 
Of  God  that  should^  live  so  merry'  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy. 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  bnj 
With  which  he  mighttf  slay  his  felluws  tway : 
For  why  1  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  livin|^ 
That  he  had  Icve^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent. 
To  slay  them  both  and  never  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tany, 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothecary. 
And  prayed  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns*  quell ; 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw^ 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  f 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreaken/  if  he  mighty 
Of  vermin  that  destroyed  them  by  night. 

The  'j>othccary  answcr'd  :  *  Thou  shalt  haye 
A  thing,  as  wisly^  God  mv  soul^  save, 
In  all  this  world  there  n'ls  no  credturo 
lliat  eat  or  drunk  hath  of  this  cdufecture 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  com  of  wheat. 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlet,lO 
Yea,  starvc^i  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  j>oisoii  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^^  he  raa 
Into  the  ncxttf  street  unto  a  man. 
And  borrowed  of  him  largtf  bottles  three, 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
llio  third  he  kept^  clcantf  lor  his  drink, 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swink^^ 
In  carrying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  rioter  with  sorry  gracc^^ 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  three^ 
To  his  fellows  again  repaircth  he. 

>  Know  not  "A  curwd  man.  »  Tndinatioai 

*  Hats.  »  Farm -yard.  •  Slain. 

7  Revenge  himself  If  he  oould.  s  certainly. 

*Amuuntlns.      ^o  Give  over.      ^^  Die.      >>  Taken. 
IS  Immediately.      >«  Labour,  work.       'A  Eril,  or 
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\N'hat  necdeth  it  thereof  to  scnnoii  more ! 
For  right  as  they  h:ul  cast  his  death  before, 
Ki;;ht  »o  they  have  him  slain,  and  that  auon. 
And  when  that  thid  Tvas  done  thus  spake  that 

one : 
'  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  us  mcny, 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  bury.* 
And  with  that  word  it  happen'd  him  par  cat^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  drank,  and  jato  his  fellow  drink  also. 
For  which  anon  they  stori'en^  l>oth6  two. 

But  ccrtds  1  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon  ne*  in  no  fenne^ 
More  wonder  sign^s  of  cm[>oisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending. 
Thus  ended  been  these  homicides  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

[Hie  Good  Parson.'} 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ *s  pure  gos{)el  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 
Beni^  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  m  adversity  full  patient. 
As  proven  oft ;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  every  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  pari?«hioner8  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  give  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder, 
Yet  never  faiPd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder. 
Whenever  sickness  or  minchance  might  call. 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gave, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  ! 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
What  wonder  if  the  unletter*d  layman  lust  ! 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep. 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire. 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Foul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  ennillM  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold. 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenaiy. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  l>enign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  bv  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  loftv  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apo<<tlcs  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  ho  followed  it  himselve. 


*  By  accident. 

*  Storven  (perfect  tense  of  starve V—dled. 

*  The  title  of  una  of  the  wetiuns  in  Avloenneli  grsat 
•ntitleti  Canun, 


[An  Ironical  BalUtd  on  the  Duplicity  of  WomoLj 

This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  even-thing,  who  taketh  heed, 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  constanoe^ 
ExiMd  be,  this  is  no  drede,! 
And  save  only  in  woman  head, 
1  can  ysce  no  sikenicss  ;^ 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read. 
Beware  alway  of  doubleucss. 

Also  that  the  fresh  summer  flowers. 
The  white  and  re<l,  the  blue  and  green* 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten  ween,' 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness. 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  ishceu^  and  bright  of  hue^ 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale, 
And  every  moneth  changeth  new, 
That  who  the  very  sothe-^  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness. 
Save  that  women  alwav  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lusty^  fresh«J  summer's  day, 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beam6s  clear, 
Toward&j  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t*  appear. 
That  in  this  present  life  now  here 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness, 
Save  women  aye  be  found  entere,7 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  stemtf  wawei^ 
Each  day  yflowoth  new  again. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawes 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  rain  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stabloness. 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein  fi 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go'th  round  about 
A  thousand  tim^  day  and  night. 
Whose  course  standcth  ever  in  doubt 
For  to  transmue^*^  she  is  so  light. 
For  which  advcrteth  in  your  sight 
Th*  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness. 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  right^^ 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 

What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain. 
Or  holdcn  a  snake  by  the  tail  f 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  fail  I 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  nowfaugleuess,'^ 
Save  women,  that  can  gie*3  their  sail 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness ! 

At  eveiy  haven  they  can  arrive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  passage  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawds,  nor  no  rock^s  nige  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanage'^'^ 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  course  to  diea,'' 
That  Stdomon  was  not  so  sago 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness  : 

1  Fear.  *  Surety,  ateatlfastneaa.  *  DoabtieMu 

*  Bhininff.       >  Truth.    *  Heawnt     '  Entire,  whole,  aomkL 

•  Wavoa.         » Ck>mplat«.  »<>  Change^ 

i>  Natural  riffht  i*  Novelty,  ineuDittancy.  iSOnldi^ 

^*  Steering,  pilotag*.  ^^  Manage 
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Therefore  whoHo  doth  them  accuse 
Of  any  double  intentidn. 
To  speaks  rown,  other  to  muBe,' 
To  pinch  at^  their  conditidn, 
All  is  but  fal^  collunion, 
I  dare  right  well  the  soth  express, 
They  have  no  better  protection. 
But  ahroud  them  under  doubleness. 

So  well  fortune  is  their  chance, 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down. 
With  sice  and  cinque  thej  can  advance, 
And  then  bv  revolution 
They  set  a  ^ell  conclusidn 
Of  I'omb^,'''  as  in  soth  fastness, 
Though  clerks  maken  nientidn 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubienesa. 

Siunpson  yhad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  yfound  ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shear6i  'gan  his  hair  to  round  ^ 
To  speak  also  of  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness. 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Hen  that  apeach^  their  doublcncss. 

Single  thing  is  not  yprais^d, 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown, 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypcsed,* 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
These  women  all  of  nghtwisnes87 
Of  choice  and  free  election 
Most  love  exchange  and  doublencss. 

L'Enroye. 

O  ye  women  !  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nature 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  yfiudd, 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  armdre, 
(Le^t  men  assail  your  sikemess),** 
Set  on  your  breast,  yourself  t'  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doublcnesa. 

{Last  Vena  of  Chaucer y  written  on  KU  Deathbed.^ 

Fly  from  the  pres?*,^  and  dwell  with  sothfastncss  ;^t) 
Suffice  unto  thy  good"  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  ticklcness. 
Press'*  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent*'  o*er  all ; 
J*TouH*  no  more  than  thee  behoTcn  shall  ; 
Rede»5  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede, 
^d  truth  thee  shall  deliver  *t  is  no  drede.*<» 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standcth  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle  ;'7 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocks-"  with  a  wall  ; 
beemethi^  thyself  that  decmest  other's  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  dredo. 

That^  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  askcth  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  O  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thauk  thy  God  of  all ; 

*  Either  In  wbiapering  OT  mutlnfi       >  To  find  a  flaw  in. 

>  *  Tbooffh  clerks,  or  soholan.  reprasent  woaien  to  b«  like 
hnba  for  their  truth  and  •incerity,  yet  they  are  all  fraught, 
crflOed  with  douhleneas,  or  fal«ehood.*— C/rry. 

*  To  ronnd  off.  to  cut  round.  *  Impeach. 

*  Ypand,  Fr.  j)««^— weighed.         ^  Justioa.         •  Security. 

*  Ciwd.  10  Trath.         ^*  B«  satldM  with  thy  wealth. 
*■  Scrirlng.         "  Pmepcrity  has  oraeed.  ^^  Taate. 
^CbuaaeL     >•  Without  fear.     ^7  NatL     >•  Earthen  pitcher. 
»  Jtwu.          se  That  (whioh).           >*  HomiUty,  obedience. 


Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost*  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver  't  is  no  dredc. 

However  far  the  genius  of  Chaucer  transcended 
that  of  all  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  Hge.  The  national  mind  and  the  national 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  have  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a]>le  writers  in  both  prose  and  verse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  French  had  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  legal  d(x.*unients; 
and  when  the  Normanisod  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  was  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  very  careful  to  mention, 
of  conveying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  But 
now  the  distinction  l)ctwcen  the  conquering  Nomiana 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  Enyland,  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  single  appellation  of 
English.  Edward  111.  substituted  tlic  use  of  English 
for  tliat  of  Fren(;li  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schtxtlmasters,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongues  into  the  vemacular.f  The 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  while  English  heroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Crcssy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
of  Wicklifle. 

JOHN   COWER. 

John  Gower  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  few  years  older  thiiii  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  hind,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Suffolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne ;  and  his  death  t<x)k  place  in  1408,  before 
which  period  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wmte  a 
poetical  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respetrtively 
entitled  Speculum  MetiUantiM^  Wvc  Chmantis^  and 
Confessio  Amantis ;  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  seu- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  lub- 

» Ppfrit. 

*  It  is  alwajrs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  language  employed 
in  literary  composition  is  apt  to  be  different  fnim  that  lued  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  onlinary  diticourae.  The  literary  lan- 
guage of  thew  early  times  was  probably  mnch  more  refined 
than  the  colloquiiU.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  various 
(Ualcctaof  KngliHh  wore  spttken  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  alao  was  very  far  from  being 
uniform.  Treviaa,  a  historian  who  wrote  about  1380,  remarks 
thut.  *  Hit  semcth  a  gretc  wonder  that  Engl^-ssnien  hare  ao 
grete  dyverayte  in  their  owin  langage  in  eowne  and  in  apekyin 
of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde.*  The  prevalent  harshneaa  of 
pronunciation  is  thus  deacrlbed  by  the  same  writer :  *  Soma 
use  straunge  wlafflng,  chytryng.  barring,  garrying,  and  gry»- 
byting.  The  iangago  of  the  Northumbree,  and  apecyally  at 
Yorke,  is  so  sharpe,  slytting,  frotyng.  and  unahape.  that  w* 
Bothem  men  maye  unneth  understande  that  langage.'  Rvea 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn  fmm  Holinahed's  Ckro- 
nicU,  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parta  of  the  country  wers 
exceedingly  various. 

t  Mr  Ilallam  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Stevenson, 
Bub-oommiMioner  of  public  records,  that  in  Kngland.  all  letters, 
even  of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  t.,  noon  after  1270,  when  a  sudden  changa 
brought  in  the  use  of  French. — Haltam't  Introduction  to  Ike  LUt- 
ratvre  afSurope  in  tKe  V^^mmM,  iixteenth,  and  KvaUetnlh 
turki,  L  6X 
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•eqnently  Lyndasy,  to  denominate  iti  Autlior  "  the 
moml  Cover ;"  he  is,  however,  considerably  inferior 
to  the  author  of  the  Caaler^ioy  Tala,  in  almost  all 
ttie  qnaliScationi  of  a  true  poet. 


Mr  Warton  han  hnppily  •elected  a  few  pasaages 
from  Cower,  which  convey  a  lively  exprassiun  of 
natural  feelint;,  and  givu  a  favourvliic  imprcuion  of 
the  authnr.  Spcakirii;  of  the  tn^tifieution  which  lii» 
ptMloD  receives  from  tlie  lenee  of  hearinp,  be  Myi, 
',hat  lo  hear  iiia  lady  speak  it  more  delicioiw  tiuin 
»  feaat  on  all  the  dHiiilics  [hat  could  be  compounded 
by  a  cook  of  Lomturdy.    Tlieie  arc  not  do  reito- 

Ai  bin  the  wgrdei  of  hir  mouth  ; 
FoTM  the  wyndcs  of  the  loutb 
Bed  ni«t  of  all  ilvboiiuaiie, 
go  when  her  lintl  to  ap<»k  tun 
The  lertuc  of  her  goodlj  upecha 
la  verily  myne  hartcn  Icche-^ 
He  addi  (reduced  ipclliDft) — 

Full  oft  time  it  fallcth  ao 
Hy  akT  with  a  good  pittaoeeS 
1*  fed,  with  reading  uf  romance 
Of  laodTne  and  Aoiadai, 
That  milom  wen  in  my  caje  j 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  acore. 
That  loved  lone  ere  1  wu  bora: 
For  when  I  of  their  Uvea  rwd. 
Mine  esr  with  the  tale  1  feed  ; 
And  with  the  luat  of  their  hialoire 


may  m 


;rlut, 


lluit  when  her  liat  on  nighta  wake,* 
Id  chamber,  aa  to  carol  and  dance, 
Methink  I  may  me  more  avauee. 


If  In: 


u  her  houd. 


1 1  may  bE 
With  auch  gUutnesa  I  dauceajid'ikip, 
Hethinketh  I  touch  not  thu  door  ; 
lis  roe  which  runneth  on  the  moor, 
li  then  nought  ao  light  aa  I. 


aUdyoteo 


When  come  wu  the  month  of  Haj, 
She  would  walk  upon  a  day. 
And  that  wiui  ere  the  aun  anat, 
Ofwomenbut  nfewit  wiat;! 
And  forth  she  went  privily. 
Unto  ■  park  wiui  fast  by. 
All  soft  walkand  on  the  gran, 
Till  ihe  came  tbeie  the  Und  wai, 
Through  which  niD  a  great  river. 
It  thought  bcr  fuir  ;  and  aaid,  hen 
1  will  abide  under  Che  ahaw  ;■ 
And  bade  her  women  to  witbJrawt 
And  (here  ahe  atood  alone  atill. 
To  think  what  wiia  in  her  trill, 
She  aaw  the  sweet  floncn  aprii^ 
She  beaid  glad  fowla  ning. 
She  saw  bcnxtj  in  their  kind, 
The  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hin^ 
The  males  go  with  the  female  ; 
And  ao  brgun  there  a  quanel 
Between  lure  and  her  own  heart. 
Fro  which  the  could  not  aalart. 
And  a*  abe  ca^t  hvr  eye  about. 
She  aaw  clud  in  one  suit,  a  rout 
Of  ladien,  where  they  comen  ride 
Along  under  tho  wvode  aide ; 
On  fair  umbuland  horse  they  act. 
That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  gieat; 


And  e< 

The  saddles  tverc  of  sue) 

With  pearki  and  guld  ao  well  be^Ml 
In  kinles  and  in  copea  rich 
They  were  clothed  all  alich. 
Departed  eren  of  white  and  bln<^ 
With  all  lusts  that  ahe  knew. 


Tbey 


rail: 


Their  bodies  weicn  long  nnd  si 

The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 

There  may  none  earthly  thing  deface: 

Cron'ns  uii  their  heads  they  bare, 

Aa  each  of  them  a  oueen  were; 

That  all  the  gold  oi  Croisus'  ball 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  have  bouglit,  after  the  worth  : 

Thuacor         ' 


iuid  forth. 


Tisplflidiil  troop  nF 


lat  fortnJabt  abv  had  beta  ainccreJy  ia  toTe.  and  a  cbi 
aeoutnouunta    The  (vnin^  wutda  ot  (be  dame  ar^j 

Now  have  ye  heard  mine  anawei ; 
To  God,  madam,  I  you  betake. 
And  wameth  all  fur  my  sake. 
Of  hive  that  thev  be  not  Idle. 
And  bid  them  think  of  mj  bridle. 
Is  aauolj  naoaaaiT  (o  remark,  that  Iba  bard  btact  tf 
trUumt  ot  AnDeata  la  duJf  Impmard  bj  (tali  leases).] 
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H  Ma^  owl  a,  MiKT.i 


{TkiEnn 
or  Jupiter  tfau!i  I  find  j-wiit, 
How  nhiloni  that  he  would  trit. 
Upon  the  plkinta  which  he  hcud 
Aman):  the  men,  how  it  farrd, 
A>  pf  the  wToiif  condition 
To  do  ju.*lificiitii<ii  1 
And  Air  thiit  c«ui<e  down  he  aent 
An  »n-cl,  thnt  nhout  went. 
Hut  be  the  BOoth  know  int.J, 
So  it  bcfcl  upon  ■  iaj, 
Tbiii  >ui;!c1  which  him  nbould  infonn 
tVu  cluihol  ill  B  i>mn\  fortn, 
Ami  orenouk,  I  uiKlervtniid, 
Two  mm  thxt  woiilm  over  lond  ; 
Through  which  he  thnufrht  toup7 
llii  auimf.  Mid  e"*''' '"  ooiapftD}- 


Tbi«( 


rel  with  hi) 


■idrjw 


Tin  ancel  ' 
Th»t  Ttuuif  thein  to 


Aiid  thuf  with  tiller  he  them  le 
With  giwd  cuwti illation. 
Till  be  knew  the  i 


n  thej  . 


tv  both  ti 


And  «■  well  At  iMt  th(i,l 
Thnt  one  of  them  wm  corctoux. 
And  his  fellow  wu  curious 
And  thii«  when  he  halh  knowlcdging, 
Anon  he  feigned  departing. 
And  mill  be  mote  olgnW  wend; 
Hut  henrkcn  now  what  fell  at  endt 
For  Ihnn  he  made  them  nndentand. 
Thai  he  wu  there  of  Clod'ii  *nd, 
Aiid  mid  Ihiiii  for  the  kindHhip, 
I[r  would  dn  theiu  •nnie  graue  acain. 
And  bade  thW  oiiu  of  thr'  i  abnul  J  mi 
Wh«  IhiiiK  it  him  tevc-t  to  crarc,^ 
And  be  it  nball  of  i^n  hare. 
And  OTCT  thai  ke  fiirth  with  all 
fie  uith,  that  otIiiT  hare  ohall 
The  Joiihle  nf  that  hi^  ffUow  axethi 
Aud  IhUK  to  tbciu  hi*  grwx  bo  t 
The  Coretoui  wa«  tnmrlei  f;iad ; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  hwle. 
And  Kiitb,  that  he  lii>>t  ai  ulioutd; 
Fur  he  luppuHi-ifa  that 
Make  I ' 


'orldV  t 


Vet  tbcn  he  knew  well  h 

If  thai  biiiiHell  hj  double  ni^bt 

Shall  after  take,  and  thus  hj  lUight 

Beoune  that  he  would  win. 

He  bade  bis  fellow  first  bcftin. 

Thia  Kixioui'.  thnueh  it  be  laM, 


1^  fint.  he  thaughL 


uueht 


Makeh^ 

Ifhehi-wof-iiip 
It  >ball  be  double  to  bio  fere. 
l-hat  he  would  chuKC  in  no  taatmer. 
But  then  be  nhowetb  what  be  wu 
Toward  cut;,  and  in  thii-  case, 
Unto  thin  aii^fl  thu>  he  tald. 
And  for  hi*  gift  thui  ba  pnjed, 


Thii  trord  ru  not  m  KXm  apoka, 

That  hii  one  ee  anon  wan  loke: 
Aud  his  fellDw  forthwith  aim 
Wb)  bliud  on  both  hii  ejea  two. 


The  lannnaiJe  nt  thii  time  used  in  the  lowland 
dlatrlctanf  Seiitknd  waabiucd.likG  that  of  Ensluid, 
in  the  Tcntunic,  and  it  hud,  like  tlu!  Fonlcm|wrar/ 
Kntilixh.  a  Nnraian  wlniiilur«.  To  a(.-ciiunt  fur  tlieie 
cirnimstances,  (omelinve  Buppnsed  thiit  thu  langu^fe 
of  Entflnnd,  in  iti  varinim  ilnkdii  ut  iinproTeaiujit, 
reached  Ihe  north  lhronp;h  the  teCllcra  who  i 
kntiwn  tci  have  (locked  thither  from  Knglnnd  di 
injr  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  anil  thirteenth  ccnturie*. 
Otiicrj  «U)i([p.«t  that  the  Rreat  body  of  the  Si«lti<h 
pcDple,  apart  from  the  Ili|{lilnndun,  mmt  have  been 
nf  Teulonit^  origin,  and  they  |ii>lnt  Ut  the  very  pro- 
bable theory  m  to  the  Picts  hsulng  been  a  Gemiaa 
They  further  iuBgc»t,that  a  Norman  ailniix- 
miglit  readily  come  to  the  national  tongue, 
through  the  large  intercoarae  between  the  two 
during  the  eleventh,  twctftli,  and  thirteenth 


Whereof  that  other  t« 


■  hath  loet. 


laye  wbJ  wparalefy  formed  in  the  two  countriei, 
id  owed  ill  identity  to  i(a  being  conitrucled  of 
nilnr  materials,  by  similar  grodaliuns.  and  by 
itions  ia  the  came  alatc  of  >orieC7.'*  Whatever 
miltht  he  the  cante,  tliere  can  he  no  doabt  that  the 
longiiafte  used  by  the  flrst  Scottish  vemoi-ular  writers 
tlie  foiirttenlli  century,  greatly  ro 
rd  conlemporiuieouily  in  England. 


I  JOHH  BAnBacn, 


The  firat  of  these  writers  ■ 
[■on  of  Aberdeen.     'I'hi 


history  :  we  may  prenu: 
political  talont,  from  his 
of  Aberdeen  tu -"*■■■  "■'" 


n  of 


chosen  by  the  hi 

iisioner  at  Edinburgh 

David  11.  was  debated  ;  and  of 
teaming,  from  his  havioR  several  timci  accompanied 
men  of  rank  to  study  at  Oxford.  Buboor  probably 
formed  his  taste  upon  the  romance  writers  who 
floorisheil  before  him  in  England,  A  lost  work  of 
his,  entitled  Tht  Brule,  probably  another  in  additioa 
to  the  many  veraona  of  llie  story  of  Brutus  of  Troy, 
flrat  made  popular  by  GeoflVey  of  Monmouth,  sug- 
getM  the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  romanaa ;  *oa 
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his  soli'  remaining  nork,  7^  Bmee.  ii  nlljifrethtr  of 
that  charncti>r.  It  is  not  unlilicly  that,  in  The  Brule. 
BurbaUT  adopted  sU  the  fnhli's  he  could  find :  in 
writing  Tht  Bnict,  he  would)  in  hku  nnuiner,  adopt 
every  tradition  rosjiecting  iiis  ht-ro,  brsides  ipan-liing 
for  more  authoritative  materialt.  We  must  not  bv 
iDTprised  that,  vhile  tlie  first  wonld  be  vatuelesa  aa 
a.  history,  the  Becond  is  a  most  important  document. 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  fM  truth,  and  tlie 
■UDe  inability  to  distinguish  it.  in  botli  cases  ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  lo  our  melrlcol 
Mstorian  comparallvclf  undiatortcd.  TAe  Bnct,  in 
lealit;',  is  a  complclc  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  by  which  Eitig  Botert  I.  aaserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
for  hi3  family.  At  the  eame  time,  it  i«  far  from  lieiug 
destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive 
puaagcs,  and  abounds  indignillcil  and  even  in  pnthe- 
tic  sentiment.  This  poem,  which  waa  completed  in 
1375.  is  in  Ddo-iyllnbic  lines,  forming  rhymed  coap- 
leta.  of  which  there  are  seven  thousand.  Borbuur 
died  at  an  advaoced  age  iu  1396. 

[JpoKnjjJIf  10  Prtedoin-I 


Helevys 
A  noble  I 
N«  ellyi  nocht 


lomv  is  a  nobill  thiii|  1 

e  mays*  man  to  hailf  liking! 

e  all  solace  tn  man  eiffis  : 


N«  ellvi  nocht  that  may  him  pleae, 
OylTfredomo  failyUio  :  for  fialiiing 
is  jeamyt  our  all  othir  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  frc. 
May  noclit  knaw  weill  the  propyite, 
Ths  anf^,  na  the  wrecbyt  dome. 
That  is  conrplyt  tu  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  asuyit  it. 
Than  all  perquec  be  lulil  it  wyt ; 
And  fluid  think  frcdome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  ii. 

[Lhaih  of  Sir  Henry  Dt  Joiwi.] 
bta  Inddsnt  took  jiUc*  « the  ere  ot  the  Battle  of  B 

And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were  • 
In  hale  battle,  comand  sac  near, 
His  battle  gart'  be  wcel  amy. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfroy, 
Lawcht  and  jglj  anwyand 
Hii  battle,  with  an  ai  in  hand. 
And  on  his  boasinet  he  bare 
An  bat  of  tyro  aboou  ay  where  ; 
And.  thereupon,  into  takio, 
Ane  hii^b  cniwo,  tbat  he  was  king. 
And  when  tiloatet  and  Hereford  woe 
With  tbeir  battle  approachand  near. 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand, 
With  helm  on  held  and  gpoor  in  band, 
Sir  Jleniy  the  Boon,  the  worthy. 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  Lo  the  Earl  of  Hereford  couiin  ; 
Armed  in  anna  gudc  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowahut  near. 
Before  all  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  tbc  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw. 


And  by  the  LTUtni  that  was  set 

Also  upon  his  baaslnet. 

And  toward  bim  bo  went  in  by. ' 

And  the  king  sae  aperlty  ' 

Saw  him  come,  forouth  all  his  fears. 

In  bj  till  hiui  the  hone  he  steers. 

And  when  Sir  Ileniy  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing, 

Till  bim  he  rotle  in  great  by. 

He  thought  that  he  ahonld  weel  lichtly 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will. 

Sin'  he  him  honit  saw  aao  ilL 

Sprcnt  they  snmcn  intill  a  Ijng;' 

Sir  Heniy  missed  the  noble  king  ; 

And  he  that  in  his  stirrupa  itude, 

liard  and  gude, 

him  a  dint. 


[nicht  St 
rngave. 


M'ith  th( 

With  sai 

That  nontHcr  bat  nor  heli 

The  heaTy  duih,  that  lie 

That  near  the  head  till  the  h^a  clave. 

The  hand^ai  shaft  fruihit  in  tway; 

And  be  down  to  the  yird^  gan  gae 

All  Aatlings,  for  him  failit  micht. 

This  was  the  first  stnilc  of  tbc  ficbt, 

That  was  perform  it  douehtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  >ae  stootlj 

Saw  biu,  richt  at  the  finl  meeting, 

Koniuten  doubt  or  aboning, 

Ha'B  slain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik. 

Pic  hard'mcut  thereat  gan  they  tak. 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  tjiglishmen  saw  tbem  sae  stoutly 

•~—  ^  on,  they  had  great  abasini;  ; 

That  they  withdrew  them  eierim  anc^ 

And  durat  not  ane  abide  to  ficht : 

Sac  dreid  they  for  tbc  king's  micht.    • 

W'hen  that  tbc  king  repaint  was. 

That  gart  his  men  all  icave  the  chaw. 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

nUmed  him,  as  tbey  dnrst,  gieatumly, 

That  he  him  put  in  avcnture. 

To  meet  sae  alith  a  knicht,  and  stour. 

In  flic  point  as  he  then  waa  seen. 

For  they  aaid  weel,  it  micht  have  been 

Taufle  of  their  tynsal  ^  evetilk  ane. 


[  71*  BaitU  of  AuinocttwTi.] 


lally 


When  this  wr 

The  Scott  iimi 

Kncelit  all  doun,  to  liod  to  pray. 

And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 

To  Ood,  to  help  tbem  in  that  ficht. 

And  when  the  t^ngliah  king  bad  sicht 

or  tbem  kneeland,  he  aaid,  in  by, 

'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  auk  meivy.' 

Sir  IngraniS  said, '  Ye  say  sooth  now— 

They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 

For  the--- '■-•  ■• 


Ilell 


icir  trc^wss  to  Clod  they  ciy : 
you  a  thing  aickerly. 


For  doubt  of  deid9  they  sail  not  flee.' 
*  Now  be  it  sae  then  I'  sud  the  lung. 
And  then,  but  lanser  delaying, 
They  put  trump  till  the  aiwunbly. 
On  cilbcr  aide  men  micht  then  see 
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BAEBOVB. 


[ 


yUniy  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 
Rcadj  to  do  chivalry. 

Thus  were  they  boand  on  either  ride  ; 
And  l^glishmcn,  with  mickle  pride, 
That  were  intill  their  araward,' 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward^i 
GoTemt  and  led,  held  ntmight  their  way. 
The  horse  with  spurs  hastened  they, 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily  ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
See  that,  at  their  assembly  there. 
Sic  a  fru&hing  of  spears  were, 
That  far  away  men  micht  it  hear. 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten'  were. 
W**re  steeds  Ktickit  mony  ane  ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  slidn  ; 
They  dang  on  other  with  wappins  sair, 
Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
Rushit  and  rcelit  richt  rudely.     *    • 

The  gude  earH  thither  took  the  way, 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array, 
And  assemblit  sae  hardily, 
That  men  micht  hear  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  frush  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *     * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle. 
And  some  defend  and  some  assail ;    *    * 
While  through  the  harness  burst  the  bleed. 
That  till  earth  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Karl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  conteinit  then, 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  their  faes  ;  where  they  were, 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  perfay  ; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  thc^ 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menyief 
As  they  were  plungit  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  Knglishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  his  men,  bcdeen, 

Faucht  sae  stoutly,  but  cfTraying, 

Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing  ; 

Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  micht. 

And  they,  with  spears  and  swerds  bricht, 

And  aies,  that  richt  sharply  share 

I'mids  the  vtsafe,  met  them  there. 

There  men  micht  sec  a  stalwart  stour. 

And  mony  men  of  great  yalour, 

With  spears,  maces,  and  knires, 

And  other  wappins,  wisslit^  their  liyea  : 

Sfte  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 

The  graiM  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    * 
The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 

And  the  gude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 

In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 

The  earl,  forouten  dreid  or  awe. 

Assemble  with  his  company, 

On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily. 

For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 

And  their  battle  in  gude  array, 

They  assembled  sae  hardily, 

Beside  the  earl,  a  little  by, 

That  their  faes  felt  their  coming  wed. 

For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel. 

They  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 

Their  faes  receivit  weel,  Ik  hicht^ 

With  swerds,  spears,  and  with  maoe. 

The  battle  there  sae  fellon^  was, 

And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude. 

That  on  the  e^\Ai  the  sluices  stude.    *    * 
That  time  thir  three  battles  were 

All  ride  by  side,  fechting  weel  near, 

'  The  Tan  of  the  Rnfiliiih  army.  >  Edward  Bmoa 

*  That  wen  wtf(*0Ml  or  out  of  the  tattla 

^  The  Earl  of  Murray. 

*LMt  auikUt  80  great  a  multitude. 
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There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dinty 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds. 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeda 

DefouUit  foully  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  fechting  they  were  ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there  ; 

Men  heard  noucht  but  granes  and  dintf. 

That  flew  fire,  as  men  nays  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly, 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry. 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht. 

With  wappins  that  were  bumist  bricht. 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 

Fechting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almighty  God  !  how  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  I 

Fechting  in  sae  gude  covine,^ 

Sae  hard^,  worthy,  and  sae  fine. 

That  their  vawaid  frushit  was.    *    * 

Almighty  God  !  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stoati 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stour  ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        •        ♦        • 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    • 

There  micht  men  hear  ensenzies  ciy : 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

<  On  them !  On  them  !  On  them !  They  fail !' 

With  that  sae  hard  they  c:an  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o*erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliverly, 

Engriering  them  sae  grcatumly, 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  faucht, 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma'. 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist^  a  little  wee. 

•  *  •  • 

[The  appearance  of  a  mock  host,  composed  of  the  serranti  of 
the  ScottiBh  camp,  completes  the  panic  of  the  EnglUh  anny ; 
the  king  flies,  and  Sir  Qiles  D'Argentlno  is  slain.  The  naria- 
tive  then  proceeds.] 

They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast. 
And  fled  sae  fast,  richt  cfllrayitly. 
That  of  them  a  full  great  ptuiy 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Banuockbum,  betwixt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit^  was. 
That,  upon  drownit  horso  and  men. 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,^ 
Wlien  they  saw  Tanquished  the  battle, 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  nui  slay, 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  mioit  ma  • 

*  *  •  • 

On  ane  side,  they  their  faes  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercy ; 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  wtf, 
For  slikc^  and  deepness  for  to  pass. 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride : 
Them  worthies,  maugrc  theirs,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  eyer  came  there. 


1  Company. 
I     *  Shut  upw 


>  Also.  •  Failed,  gare  m^. 

*  RabUft  *  Slime,  mod. 
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About  the  year  nao.  Anrrew  Wtmtooh,  or,  u 
■he  describe!  hinistlf.  Andruwe  of  Wj-nloune,  prior 
of  St  BerTi  MoiiHslery  id  Lwhk'vpn,  oompleWd,  in 


e[ght-«yllabled  metre,  an  Or^gt/nrd/  Cronyiil  of  Seat- 
ing down  tu  his  own  time :  it  mny  be  cunsidered  aa 
a  Scottish  memlier  of  the  cla«a  of  rhymed  cliroiiieles. 
The  genius  of  Ihia  author  is  inferior  to  that  of  Bar- 
bour-, but  at  leait  his  TersiQcutioa  i*  easy,  hii  Inn- 
gnage  pure,  uid  )iis  «tyle  oflen  animaluJ.  Hii 
cliroDiele  is  vjdtiabieaa  a  picture  of  ancient  matinen, 
u  >  repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  literary  stlaiuiuents  of  our  ancetturs* 
It  contains  a  considErable  number  of  fiibulous  le- 
gends, such  as  ve  mny  supiiosc  to  hare  bcvn  told 
beside  the  parloac  Are  uf  a  monastery  of  those  days. 
and  which  convey  a  curious  idea  of  the  credulity  of 
the  ag&  tjome  of  these  arc  included  in  tlie  foUov- 
ing  (pecimens,  the  first  of  which  alono  is  in  the 

[Si  Sftf'if  i?am.] 
This  holy  tniui  hwl  a  ram. 
That  he  bad  fed  up  of  a  lun. 
And  oysLl  him  til  fulow  ay, 
Quhorevir  he  pasait  in  bin  way. 
A  tbe>-r  Ibis  scbcppe  in  Atliwti  slal. 
And  el  bym  up  iti  jwciji  itiialle. 
Quhcn  Sanct  Serf  hh  ram  had  inyst, 

Od  prMUtnpcion  uevin  betes 

He  tbit  it  sUl  snwtyt  was  ; 

And  til  Sanct  Serf  xyne  Kan  he  brought ; 

That  scheippe  he  said  that  ho  stul  uuucbt, 

And  tharfor  for  to  >wer  ane  atbe. 

He  nid  that  he  walde  noeht  be  hiyths. 

Bot  tone  be  worthit  rede  for  sehaymo  ; 

The  scheype  thar  blelyt  in  hii  wajme  I 

Bwa  was  bo  tajnclyt  schanifuily. 

And  at  Saoct  Serf  aiikyt  mercy. 

(  /nbmnD  qf  St  Serf  ailh  Saihaiuu.] 
While  St  Serf,  inlil  a  stead, 
Lay  after  matiua  in  his  bed, 
The  devil  cane,  in  foul  iutent 
For  til  found  him  with  argument, 
Aud  swd, '  St  Serf,  by  thy  wcrk 
1  kcu  thou  art  a  cuimiug  clerk.' 


St  Serf  said,' GiT  I  saebe. 
Foul  wretch,  iriiat  is  that  for  thee  V 
The  dcril  said, '  This  question 
I  ask  in  our  collation- 
Say  where  wu  God,  wit  ye  oucht. 
Before  that  heaTeu  and  erd  mu  wroucht  f 
8t  Serf  said.  *  In  himself  slcadless 
Ilia  Godhead  hampcnHi  ncrer  was.' 
The  dcTil  then  a>-kit, '  What  cause  he  had 
Tu  make  the  creatures  that  he  made  I' 
To  that  St  Serf  answered  there, 

*  Of  creatures  made  he  was  makir. 
A  maker  midit  he  nercr  be. 

But  dr  creutuiw  made  hi>d  he.' 
The  derit  askit  him, '  Why  God  of  noncbt 
His  werki*  aU  full  pide  had  wroucht.' 
St  Serf  answered, 'That  Ooddi,«  will 
Was  never  to  make  bis  ttfrkis  ill. 
And  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 
Uif  nought  hut  he  fijll  cudc  had  been.' 
St  Serf  the  devil  vkic  than, 

*  Where  Cod  made  Adam,  the  first  man  t* 

*  in  Ehron  Adam  fomiil  wwi,' 

St  Serf  nud.     And  til  him  Salhanas, 

'  Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice, 

He  nas  put  out  of  Paradise  I* 

St  Serf  mud, '  Where  he  was  made.' 

The  devil  askit, '  flow  laiig  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  uller  his  »in.' 

'  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said, '  hade  he  therein.' 

'  When  teas  Eva  made  V  said  Sathanas. 

'  In  Paradise,'  Serf  said, '  she  waa.'  *  • 

The  devil  aikit, '  Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  delivered  free, 

ThtDiijjIi  Chrisl'ii  pumion  precious  boneht, 


Audw 


uchtr 


And  through  ouiwlvcs  we  t.efer  fell. 

But  throng  your  fcllon  fal«  coui.wU,'  •  " 

Then  saw  the  dovil  that  be  eimld  noueht, 

Witfa  all  the  Miles  that  he  wrDu<;ht, 

Overcome  St  Serf.     He  said  than 

He  kenned  him  for  a  wiw  man. 

Forthy  there  be  gave  biru  quit. 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St  Serf  said,  ■  Thou  wn'lch,  gae 

Into  this  stea<C'  I  bid  ve.' 
Suddenly  tUi^n  |iB»ed'he ; 
Frae  that  Bti'ad  he  held  his  way, 
And  never  iras  seen  there  to  tliis  day. 

ITU  Jlftitn  of  Band  II.  from  Caplli^t^.] 
[Dsriil  II.,  Uden  prluoer  by  ifae  EiiaUih  at  lbs  t«t(l 
Durliuii,  In  l.-UG.  wuat  Imfll,  Mlnmul  b^hii  oHuiti^ 


To  Berwick  fi 
With  the  tirl  of  Nortliampluun,  ' 
For  to  treat  there  of  his  ransuun. 
Some  lords  uf  Scotland  come  there, 
And  als  prelntei,  that  wiMst  wen. 
Four  days  or  five  there  treated  they, 
Bu  t  they  accorded  by  nae  aiiy  ; 
For  I'liigliib  folk  all  angiy  were. 
And  ay  tpak  rudely  mair  and  mair. 
While  at  the  Inat  [he  Scnu  |>any. 
That  drtd  their  faes'  fellony. 
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All  pririly  went  hame  their  way  ; 
At  tnat  time  there  nae  mair  did  thej. 
The  king  to  London  then  wait  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  after  bade. 

After  sjne,  with  mediatioun 
Of  memeiigers,  of  his  nuifioun 
Was  treated,  while  a  set  daj 
Till  Berwick  him  again  brought  they. 
And  there  was  trea^  sae,  that  he 
Should  of  prison  delivered  be, 
And  freclj  till  his  lands  found. 
To  paj  aue  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  silver,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [parit]  were, 
To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they, 
And  aflinnc<l  with  Mcal  and  fay. 
Great  hostage  there  leved^  he, 
lliat  on  their  awn  dispcnne  should  be. 
Therefore,  while  they  hostage  were. 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
The  king  was  then  delivered  free. 
And  held  his  ^ay  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nane, 
Without  a  chamber-boy  alane. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  h» 
Should  wend  till  his  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
PpMHed  right  rudely  in  thereto  : 
But  he  right  suddenly  can  ariace^ 
Out  of  a  maccr's  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely,  *  flow  do  we  now  I 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  I' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place. 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Dunt  nane  press  further  that  were  by ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand, 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

Radure'  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing  ; 
For,  but  radure,*  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be  : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see. 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  laud  may  ma'. 
Thus  radure  dred  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  page  brought  he, 
And  by  his  stunly  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading. 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near. 
But  wha  by  niune  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sac  his  land. 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regiumd. 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 

Wyntoun  has  been  included  in  this  section  of 
our  'lit<?rary  history,  because,  although  writing 
lAer  1400,  his  work  is  one  of  a  dass,  all  the  rest  of 
which  belong  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
the  fifteenth  centur>%  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
here  introduced.  Of  one  named  Hctcheon,  and  de- 
ligned  'of  the  Awle  Ryall*— that  is,  of  the  Hall 
Royal  or  Palace — ^it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  Gegt  of  Arthur.  An- 
other, called  Clerk,  *  of  Tranent,'  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  The  Advenhurtt  of  Sir  Cfatoain, 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  p>reserTed.  They  are 
written  in  stanauw  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
10  very  obsolete,  as  to  be  often  quite  unintelligible. 
There' is,  however,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  very  striking.*  The  Howlate,  an  alle- 
gorical satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Holland,  of 


lurt. 
S]||Ua 


>  Rascbed.        *  RIgoar.        *  Without  rifoor. 


whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  of  Conscience  and  Fierce  Plowman's  Vmon, 
English  compositions  of  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fashions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  time  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  Scotland  was  The  Adventurea  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander^ 
ing  poet  usually  called 

BUND  HABBT. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was 
blind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  reciting  it>  or  i)arts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  in  said  by  himself  to  be  founded 
on  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero, 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost  The  chief 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  been  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  min- 
streFs  own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hcra  In  this  respect,  The 
Wallace  resembles  The  Bruce ;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  comparative  humility  of  the  class 
from  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac- 
count of  Wallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  from  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marvellous  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  tliis  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concludeil  alike  from  the  simple  un- 
affectedness  of  the  narration,  and  fVom  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credulity, 
as  a  fault  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  effect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[Adventvrtof  Wallace  while  Fiehtngtn  Irvine  Water,] 

[  WallAco,  near  the  commencoment  of  his  carea.  Is  living  in 
hiding  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Ranald  Wallace  of  Rlocarton,  near 
Kflmamoclc.  To  amuse  himself,  he  goes  to  fish  in  the  liw 
Irvine,  when  the  following  adventure  takes  place : — ] 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Apcril  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

«  See  his  Life  by  Dr  Currle. 

t  A  few  couplets  in  the  original  spelling  are  subjoined  :— 
So  on  a  tym  he  desyrit  to  play. 
In  Aperill  the  three-and-twenty  day, 
Till  Erewyn  wnttir  fyncho  to  tak  he  went. 
Sic  fantaetye  fell  in  his  entent 
To  leide  hia  net  a  child  furth  with  him  yeU  { 
But  he,  or  nowne,  was  In  a  fellowne  dreUL 
His  Bwerd  he  left,  so  did  he  neuir  agayne  t 
It  dido  him  gud,  suppoas  he  sofferyt  payne. 
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Till  Irvine  water  fish  to  tak  he  went. 

Sic  fantasv  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  yede,l 

But  he,  01^  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  left,  so  did  he  never  af^n  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppone  he  suffered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  than  he  was  not  slie, 

Happy  he  was,  took  fitih  abundantly. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  hours  o*er  couth  para. 

Hidand  there  came,  near  by  where  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Frae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  CSlasgow  fare.' 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen, 

Till  him  rade  five,  clad  into  ganand  /^reen, 

And  raid  soon,  *  Scot,  Martin's  fisnh  wc  wald  have  I' 

Wallace  meekly  again  answer  him  ^vc. 

'  It  were  reason,  mcthiiik,  ye  should  have  part, 

WaitM  should  be  dealt,  in  all  pla^*e,  with  free  heart.' 

He  bade  his  child,  *  Give  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  give  us  o'er  small.' 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  all. 

Wallace  wiid  then,  *  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be. 

Leave  us  some  part,  wc  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  age<l  knight  serves  our  lady  to-day  : 

Gudo  friend,  leave  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  have  leave  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae, 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flitting  gac. 

We  serve  a  lonl  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 

Wallace  answered,  said,  *  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

'  Wham  thouii  thou,  Scot  I  in  faith  thou  'serves  a  blaw.' 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nac  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  check  him  took. 

With  sac  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-brcid  on  the  land* 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand  ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gave 

Under  the  hat,  his  cruig^  in  sunder  drave. 

By  that  the  lavc^  lighted  about  Wallace, 

He  had  no  help,  only  but  God's  grace. 

On  either  side  full  fast  on  him  they  dang, 

Great  peril  was  gif  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  great  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 

The  shcaraud  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 

The  tothcr  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

Ho  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slow  he  then>,  twa  fled  with  all  their  might 

After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight, 

Takaiid  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  bliu,7 

And  ci^'it,  *  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  hero  in  this  fabic  region. 

Five  of  our  court  hero  at  the  water  bade,^ 

Finh  for  to  bring,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

We  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  aro  three.' 

The  lord  speirit,^'  *  How  mony  might  they  be  I* 

*  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  discomfist  us  all.' 

Then  Icughi*'  he  loud,  and  said,  *  Foul  mot  you  fall  I 

Sin'  ane  vou  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

Wha  mems  it  maist  the  devil  of  hell  him  drown  I 

This  day  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sought.' 

When  Wallace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought. 

Their  horse  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there. 

Gave  ower  that  craft,  he  yedo  to  fish  nac  mair. 

Went  till  his  erne,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed, 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,!^ 

>  Went  •  Ere. 

'  He  WM  on  his  way  from  Ayr  to  Glasgow. 
*  SpoU  taken  In  fiiiort.  &  Neck.  «  Rett 

7  Ere  they  would  etop.  ■  Tarried.  P  Inquired. 

"  Nearly  went  mad. 


And  said,  *  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore. 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  therefore.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  said,  *  1  will  no  langer  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  I  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  service  for  to  mak, 

His  eme's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  knight  said,  *  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  thee, 

When  thou  wants  gude,  come  fetch  eneuch  frae  me.' 

Silver  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  give, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  took  his  leave. 

[Eicape  of  Wallace  from  Perth,] 


»  Laughed. 


[Wallace,  betrayed  by  a  woman  in  Perth,  eecapee  to  Eleho 
Park,  in  the  neighbourhood,  killing  two  EnRliahmen  by  the 
way.  The  Knglivh  garriaon  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John  Butler, 
commence  a  search  luid  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  hero,  by  means 
of  a  bloodhound.  WalLice.  with  aixte«n  men,  makea  hla  way 
out  of  the  park,  and  hastens  to  the  banks  of  the  Earn.] 

As  they  were  best  arrayand  Butler's  route. 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae, 
Of  all  his  men  he  ha<i  leavit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hy^ 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  have  been  ; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen. 
On  W'allace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast. 
While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  the  last. 
Their  horse  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  weel  and  lang ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  gang. 
Of  upwith  yird  '^  they  ycde  with  all  their  micht, 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leave  him  in  that  thrang. 
lie  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  near, 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  iro,  on  the  craig  can  him  ta', 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  fne. 
Dreidless  to  ground  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  stedc. 
Some  deemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  termis  rude, 
Ikttcr  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me  ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be ; 
A  Is',  Fawdon  was  halden  at  suspicion. 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complex  ion^* — 
Richt  stark  he  was,  and  had  but  little  gane. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  alane. 
An  ho  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wald  gae  ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyne  him  as  it  was  I 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
1  but  rehearse,  as  my  autour  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  began  for  till  appear, 
The  Englishmen  were  comand  wonder  near ; 
Five  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chivalry. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hy. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
Ana  gude  Korly,  Imde  still  near  hand  that  place. 
At  the  muir-side,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid, 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  this  tarry  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land  ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand  ; 
For  tneir  sloth-hound  the  straight  gait  tiU  him  yede^ 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  heed. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  she  studc, 
Nor  further  she  wald,  frae  time  she  fand  the  blade. 
Englishmen  deemit,  for  als  they  could  not  tell. 
But  that  the  Scots  had  fouchtcn  amang  thcmielL 
Kicht  wae  they  wore  that  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went, 

inaate.         *  Aaoendiiif  ground.         *  Broken  npotatiOBi 
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Diuemblit  weel,  that  no  man  aoald  them  ken, 

Richt  in  effeir,  as  they  wore  Englishmen. 

Kerly  beheld  on  to  the  bauld  lieroun, 

U|>on  Fawdon  as  he  was  lookaiid  down, 

A  subtle  straik  upvrard  him  took  that  tide, 

Under  the  cheeks  the  grounden  swerd  gart  glide, 

By  the  gude  mail,  baith  halse  and  his  craig  bane 

In  sunder  Ktiak  ;  thus  cndit  that  Chieftain. 

To  ground  he  fell,  feil  folk  about  him  thrang. 

Treason  !  thev  cried,  traitors  was  them  amang  ! 

Kerly,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side, 

Hia  fadlow  Stephen  than  tboucht  no  time  to  bide. 

llie  fray  was  great,  and  factt  away  they  yede, 

Laigh*  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  they  of  drcid. 

Butler  for  woe  of  weeping  niicht  not  stint. 

Thus  recklesisiy  thio  gude  kiiiokt  they  tynt. 

They  dccniit  all  that  it  was  Wallace  men, 

Or  else  hiniMrlf,  though  thev  could  not  him  ken. 

'  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  have  but^  fail, 

This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  avail.' 

Forty  were  pascied  again  to  Saiict-Johnstoun, 

With  this  dead  corse,  to  burying  made  it  boune. 

Parted  their  men,  s^-ne  diverm;  wayis  raid  ; 

A  great  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 

TiU  DarecKrh  the  Butler  parsed  but  let ; 

At  sundry  fuird^,  the  eait  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 

A.<<  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht, 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  hod  great  pain, 

lie  wist  not  wcel  if  they  were  ta*cn  or  slain. 

Or  scapit  hail  bv  ony  jeopardy  : 

Thrctteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Oask  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  ; 

Yite  gat  they  won,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 

Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  aff  a  fauld, 

Ordaine<l  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Graithit  in  hai^tc  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 

So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he. 

But  boustous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast. 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 

Nane  come  again,  but  boustourily  can  blaw  ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 

VThtn  that  alaiie  Wallace  was  leavit  there. 

The  awful  blast  abouudit  mickle  mair. 

Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 

h'li  swerd  he  ditfw,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Srne  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom, 

Afl  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand  : 

A  cnjfls  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  there,*' 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair, 

Sjne  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cast — 

Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Richt  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man. 

It  vas  STime  devil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide  ; 

Up  through  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 

nil  a  clo^e  stair,  the  buirdis  rave  in  twyne. 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fare, 

Agun  he  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there. 

Be  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  gir. 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand, 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  marvel  had  he, 

How  they  were  tint  through  his  fell  fantasy. 

Tntists  richt  wec-1  all  this  was  sooth  indeed, 

Saf^KMC  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  with  Lucifer  that  fell, 

The  time  when  he  parted  frae  heaven  to  hell. 

>Lcnr.       'Without       "Threw        « Caught 


By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 
Drownit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  his  men  to  sudden  confusion  ; 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  evil  intent, 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  divinity  ; 
To  clerks  1  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  will  you  tell. 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae. 
But  for  his  men  great  muniing  can  he  ma. 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  love. 
Why  he  sufferit  he  sould  sic  {Miinis  proye. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Goddis  wUl, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleajicd  Ood,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  b^ 
He  sould  him  thole  in  sic  perplexity.! 
But  great  courage  in  his  mind  ever  drave 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  have. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alane. 
Upon  >^m-si(le,  makand  a  piteous  mane. 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right. 
Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  wa.s  went  to  the  mountains  again ; 
Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 
On  loud  he  sfKurt,  *  What  art  you  walks  this  gait  I' 
*  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  voyage  be  late  ; 
Errands  I  i)ass  frae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  frae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said, '  This  is  a  sclcouth  thing. 
You  Ico'd  all  out,  you  have  been  with  Wallace, 
I  shall  you  knaw,  ur  you  come  off  this  place.' 
Till  him  ho  stent  the  courser  wonder  wicht. 
Drew  out  a  swcrrl,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 
Aboon  the  knee  gude  Wallace  has  him  ta*en 
Through  thie  and  bniwn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bane, 
Derfly  to  dcid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  scizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  struik  syne  took  him,  in  that  steid, 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  EngliMhman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rent  he  ca<<t  with  all  his  main, 
On  Wallace  drave,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir  ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir  ; 
The  spear  he  wan,  withoutcn  mair  abaid. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Darcoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel  ; 
Before  him  came  feil  2  stulfit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  buid  in  the  blasoun,*'' 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drouuit  withoutcn  mair. 
The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  stctd 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  dcaL 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride. 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  langer  tlicre  to  bide. 
His  buniist  brand  bmvely  in  hand  he  bare  ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  thev  followit  him  nae  mair. 
To  stuff  the  chase  feil  frekis  followit  fast, 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yede. 

[The  Death  of  Wallace.] 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.* 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  aske<l,  for  (io<l  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commandctl  his  clergy, 
And  said,  *  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 

I  That  God  should  allow  him  to  be  ia  such  poptexity. 
>  Many.  *  Without  sword.  *  ContriTsd. 
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lie  hu  rcigucd  long  iu  coalnr  my  bip)inese.' 

A  Llfth  liinliup  WHin,  picacut  in  that  plHcc  ; 

Of  CuiMrbur;  he  tben  whu  [igiiteoui  luTil ; 

Agoiii'  tlie  kiug  lie  mnUe  thin  lifht  reconl, 

Aiidanid.'Mywirghatl  hear  hi>  confewion, 

K I  bare  micbl  in  miilrar  uf  (by  crown. 

An  thou  through  Turce  will  atop  lue  uf  thlt  thing, 

I  vow  to  Coil,  who  ia  niv  riphlcous  king. 

That  all  Englmid  I  hhall  hei  inMrJite, 

And  umke  it  known  thou  irt  a  heretic. 

The  Kxrauicnt  of  kirk  I  Bhall  hiin  riv-e  : 

Syne  take  thy  chince,  to  Btarve '  or  let  him  li»e. 

It  vtn  innir  well,  in  worship  of  thy  naim. 

To  ketp  i.ic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bunil.mn. 

Tfaoii  kII  the  !und  and  gouil  ibiit  thou  hiut  reirsd, 

But  cowardice  tbce  ay  fru  honour  diciiciL 

Tbou  hai  thy  life  nmipn'  in  wran;;couH  deed  ; 

That  Bholl  be  wieu  on  thee  or  on  thy  Kfl.' 

The  king  gart  ^  cliai^  tliey  slinulil  tlic  biahop  ta, 

nut  nail  lonl*  couDK^IIi  to  let  hiiu  ga. 

All  Kugli>bnien  Kiicl  tbut  bis  doiiv  wm  ricbt. 

To  Wallace  thrn  ho  nikit  in  their  dieht 

And  sadly  lieard  hU  confL'ssioiL  till  anc  end  : 

Huiiiblv  to  Cod  hix  uprite  be  there  romnieud 

Lowly  him  sorted  witb  hearty  duvotiou 

Upon  hi*  kneen  nud  naid  ane  iirinnn.        •        • 

A  p«altcr-book  Wallace  hnJ  na  him  erer 

Fm  bia  cliildbeid — fru  it  irald  nocht  iliiiscTer ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage*  fur  to  apeed. 

Hut  then  be  was  dirjuilved  of  hii  tFecd.* 

Tbu  gi-nce  he  anked  at  Lord  Clitrord,  that  knicht, 

To  let  hitu  bate  hia  pHatlor-book  in  aiirht. 

He  gart  a  pricnt  it  open  liefure  him  bald, 

While  they  till  hiiu  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Rledfaat  he  read  for  oii^bt  thcv  did  him  there  ; 

Feil «  SouthronJi  said  tliat  Wnllace  folt  na  aair. 

Ould  devotion,  aae,  was  hi-  beginning, 

Canteiiicd  tbenffitli,  and  tiiir  wu  bia  ending. 

While  ipccch  and  aprilo  at  aiiia  all  niu  faie 

To  iMting  blias,  we  trow,  for  evemmir. 


r  THE  FOUnTP.ENTII 

In  tlic  general  history  of  titiiroliirp,  poetry  takes 
pn-oe.k'UL-e  of  pn.ae.     At  first,  wlii'n  the  memory 

teem  tii  have  iuinul  it  iiwcwary  that  cimipoiiiliiin 
lEiuuId  tjike  a  form  ditfiirent  fruin  iinliniuy  liiarourve 
— a  fiimi  involvlni;  L-ertiiiii  measunv,  tofiLkt,  nud 
paUKS — nut  uuly  at  npprupriatu  (u  ill  liejng  mini'- 
lliing  higher  niirl  finer  llwii  mn.in-.i  9|Aiib,  Imt  in 

<)rdLTtb:.titniii:btbelb.-  :■■  ■  -::-   i ■  ■'-r^'d. 

]K.m-e.  v.liile  we  ™niii.t  r  ■.      ■  .    ■     ,  ,ia,i. 

vv  know  Ibiit  Ilif  lir-r  V  iMii 

cuntury  before  the  Chnatiuii  cr.i.  uJitn  it  n-a*  oa- 
jumed,  in  Greece,  aa  tlie  form  of  rcrlain  narratives 
diffuriuB  from  poetry  iu  scareely  any  other  ruapcct 
In  England,  ai  in  all  other  countries,  prose  was  a 
form  of  composition  scan-i-li'  practiseil  fur  several 
centuries,  durini;  vliicli  poetry  waa  comparnlivelj 
mueli  cultivated.  Tlic  first  specimens  uf  it,  en- 
titled to  any  conaidcration,  date  Giuu  tliC  ruiBii  of 

Edward  IIL 


SiH  John  M*ni>i:vili,k  is  usnally  lield  m  the  first 
English  pniae  writer.  He  was  bum  at  St  Albans  in 
tJie  ymr  l.ltK).  aiul  receireil  tlic  liln'ral  eilneation 
requiaite  for  the  profession  of  iiu.Hliuiue.  Durini;  the 


thirty -foar  ; 


.  and  on  tiis  return  to  Enpiknd,wroM 
an  aci-uunt  of  all  he  hud  seen,  mixeil  up  with  innu- 
merable fables,  derived  from  preculing  historians 
and  roinancen,  as  well  as  from  hearsay.  His  book 
was  originally  written  in  Ijitin,  then  tranalated  into 
French,  and  Anally  into  Entslish,  '  that  every  man 
of  my  naeioun  may  undirstnnde  it.'  It  is  of  Utile 
use  as  a  description  of  foreiiini  climes,  but  valuable 
us  u  monument  of  the  |jingu:ige.  and  of  the  imper- 
fect learning  and  reason,  and  linmely  ideas,  of  the 
age  which  produced  it.  The  name  uf  the  author  has 
become  idcntifleil  with  our  idea  of  a  mendacious 
babbler  t  but  this  is  in  a  great  nieaaur?  an  injustice. 
Mundeville,  with  the  crcilulity  of  the  affe,  emliodied 
in  his  work  every  wild  grandiini  talu  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  it  baa  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  from  liis  own  observation,  he  makes  no  eOurt 
at  either  embellishment  ur  exaggeration.  Hence  it 
ia  not  uncommon  In  find  him  in  one  pnp3  giving  a 
sensible  account  of  aomethint;  which  he  saw,  aud  in 
the  next  repi'ating  with  equiJ  seriousness  the  story 
of  Gog  and  Msgog,  the  lalu  iif  men  with  tuila,  or  Ilia 
account  of  the  Jladagaseor  blnl  which  could  curry 
elephants  through  tlie  uir.  lie  gives,  upon  the 
whole,  a  plc-uing  and  iiitereftiiig  account  of  the 
Mohamedan  nations  amuii^.'at  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  whiiJi  wus  likely  to 
have  been  oecasioncd  by  the  recent  craaiidea,  tlioso 
nations  appear  to  have  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
veller with  surprising  liberidity  and  kindness.  He 
is  himself  uT  a  much  more  liberal  spirit  than  many 
pious  persons  of  mure  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 
(ileaaurc  upon  the  numerous  Chnatlan  seels  who 
lived  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dmidniuit  '  Aim! 
ye  shall  underst:md.*  says  lie,  >  that  of  idl  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  iiJea,  and  of  all  these 
diverse  folk,  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diverse  laws  and  of  diverse  beliefs  that  they  hail 
[have]  ;  yet  there  ia  none  of  them  all  but  that  tlier 
nan  some  reason  williiu  them  and  undentondiiig, 
but  gif  it  be  the  fewcri  and  that  tliey  luin  certain 
articles  of  our  faith  and  siimc  (owhI  pninti  of  our 
U'liefi  anrl  that  they  believcn  in  God.  Ihut  Cinned  all 
things  and  niiule  the  world,  and  clupen  him  God  of 
Xature.  •  •  Hut  yet  lliey  c-.iu  not  apeken  per^ 
feytly  (f.ir  there  ia  no  man  to  Ici'hen  them)l  but 
only  that  tlicr  can  devise  by  their  natural  wit,' 
Kurlhcr,  in  retlTcnec  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
nf  tlte  Moliamcdan  nations,  he  rflutcs  a  conversa- 
tion with  tlic  Suitiui  (rf  KK.vpt.  which  may  be  here 
given,  not  inily  iis  a  sjiveiiiien  of  bid  language,  but 
witli  the  view  of  turnmg  tliis  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  some  account  in  instmcling  the 


[A  SIbhamidanU  Uelurt  on  C&riniai 
[Orltf (rul  .tfv nrs.f.— And  ctwrfDrs  I  Bhslle  telli 


".] 


And  therdore  1  aboil  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
nie  upnu  a  day,  in  his  cliaiiibcr.  lie  let  I'oiden  »ut  of 
bis  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lortlii,  and  other; 
fur  ho  nould  rpeak  with  me  in  counwl.  And  iheio  he 
aakcd  me  hnw  the  Christian  men  govemcil  'eui  in  our 
country.  And  I  said  [t^i]  him, '  lti;.'bt  well,  thoiiked 
be  Ro.1.*  And  ]>e  K:iid  [toj  me,  'Tnilv  n„v,  f..r  )■• 
CL^i^lillll  men  n<-  nckuu  ri^lil  out  bow  uutnily  to 
seru'  (..ud.     Vc  <duii.ld  ;jiveii  ciuainple  to  the  lewed 
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people  fur  to  do  well,  aud  ye  given  *ein  entMiiiiplc  to 
doii  eriL     For  the  cuininonR,  uj>ou  tet«tival  dayf»,  when 
thcj  Khoulden  go  to  chun-h  to  serve  (iod,  then  gon 
they  to  tavcnis,  and  ben  thot*  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
and  all  night,  aud  citen  and  drinkcn,  as  Wantd  that 
hare  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow. 
And  therewithal  they  ben  so  pioud,  that  theyknowen 
not  hov  to  ben  elothed  ;  now  long,  now  Hhoii,  now 
fumit,  now  lar^,  now  Hworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
all  maimer  guises.     Tliey  hhuulden  ben  Hiniple,  meek, 
and  true,  and  full  of  alniii-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
thcT  trow ;  but  they  hvu  all  tlic  contrary,  and  ever 
incliiicd  to  the  evil,  aud  to  don  evil.     And  they  ben 
so  coTctouis  tliat  for  a  little  Rilvor  they  sellen  'eir 
daughters,  'eir  fiistenf,  aud  'eir  own  wive8,  to  putten 
'em  to  lechery.     And  one  witlidruweth  the  wife  of  an- 
other ;  and  none  of  *eni  hnldeth  faith  to  another,  but 
tbcj  dcfoulen  Vir  law,  that  Jet-u  Christ  betook  'eui 
keep  for  'eir  mlvation.     And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  hau 
f  have]  tliey  lost  all  thin  lond  that  we  holdcn.     For  'eir 
*ins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
by  f>trength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  siuH.     For  we 
knowen  well  in  very  sooth,  that  when  ye  serve  God, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.     And  that  know  we  well  by  our 
prophccieit,  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  serven  (iod  more 
devoutly.     Rut  as  long  a^  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean living  (as  they  bin  now),  we  have  no  dread  of 
'em  in  no  kind  ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpcn  'em  in 
no  wi»e.' 

And  then  I  vked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
Cbrirtian  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  vent  to  all  lond.i,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  ihiugA,  fur  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
country  amongs  Chri><tian  men.  And  then  he  let 
ck']>el  m  all  the  lords  that  he  made  voiden  first  out  of 
liiif  chamber  ;  aud  there  he  showcfl  me  four  that  were 
great  lord^  in  the  country,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
couDtiy,  and  of  many  other  Cliristian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  country  ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 

Siat  marvel.     Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
th  and  to  our  law.4,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten 
law  iihall  reprovcn  us,  and  undeniemcn^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  they  that  »houlden  ben  converted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
;  acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
ud  evil  living,  far  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
and  verv3  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicled  levir>j  and  curhcd.     And  truly  they  say 
•ooth.    For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful.     For 
tbey  keepeii  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God   sent  *em  by  his  messager 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oftcntime  told  the  will  of  God. 

[T/i€  DtriVt  Head  in  Ihe  Valley  PmToia.] 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  left  side, 
Bigh  to  the  river  Phison,  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
There  is  a  vale  between  the  mountains,  that  durcth 
oigh  a  four  ntile.  And  some  cleijen^  it  the  Vale  £n- 
ebanted,  some  clep<:n  it  the  Vale  of  Devils,  and  some 
clepen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hcarcn^  men 
oftcutimc  great  tempe^t8  and  thunders,  and  great 
numnun  and  noiw*,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
noise  as  it  were  sound  of  tabora  and  of  nakenfi^and 
tramps,  as  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
r»  all  full  of  devils,  and  both  been  always.  And  men 
■ay  there,  that  it  is  one  of  the  entries  of  hell.     In  that 

>C«IL        •lUmlnd.  »Tnie.  *  CalL  »Hear. 

'  Kkkcrc«— Nacara  (Da  Caagii),  a  kind  of  bruca  drtun  uiied 
hllM  cavalry. 


vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  gon^ 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  ol  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  again  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbelieving 
men,  nc  of  the  Christian  m«.n  nouther  f  for  they  ben 
anon  stningled  of  devils.     And  in  mid  place  of  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrille  and   dreadful  to  see  ;  and   it 
showcth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.    But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  ho  hiirdy,  Christiau  man  ne 
uiher,  but  tlmt  he  would  ben  adrad'*  for  to  behold  it ; 
ana  that  it  would  seemen  him  to  die  fur  dread  ;  no  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.      For  he   beholdeth  every 
man  so  8hiir])ly  with  dreadful  eyen^  that  ben  evermore 
moving  and    i<parkling  as   tire,  and   changeth    anft 
stecreth  so  often  in  divers  maimer,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighen^  towards 
him.     And  fro**  him  Cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethe?  no  man 
may  there  endure.     But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  firht  shriven  'em,^  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  ban 
no-'*  power  over  'em.     But  alWit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  zit  natheles*^  ne  ben  they  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodily 
all  about  'em,  that  maken  full  many  diven  assauts'^ 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasten*^  'em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.     Aud 
the  most  dread  is,  that  God  will  taken  vengeance  then, 
of  that  men  ban  misdone  again'^  his  will.     And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  weren 
in  that  vale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.     And  some  of  our  fel- 
lows accordeden*^  to  enter,  and  some  noght.**    So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  minors  that  were 
of  Lombanly,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.     And  when  they  had  said 
so,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  *em,'*^  we  let 
sing  muss  ;  and  made  every  man  to  l»e  shriven  and 
houseld  ;•'  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.   And  so  we  wistcn*8 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  ellcii*^ 
turned  again  for  dread  ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  never 
after  ;  and  tho^*^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
so  they  were.     And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  ;^*  for  I  touched  none,  bei'auso  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  devotion  :  for  I  wjw  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  divers  figures  ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  1  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  bet>n  a 
battle  l>etween  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  been  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.   And  1  trow^  that  unethe  should  any 
country  have  so  umch  people  within  him,  as  lay  slain 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thought ;  the  which  wiu*  an  hideous 
sight  to  seeu.^    Aud  I  marvelled  much,  that  there 


1  Go.  >  Neither. 

>  Approach.       '  From. 
*  C(iiif«*«  themiclvct. 
*o  Yet  nevvrtheleMU 

*•  Against.  >*  Agreed.         "  nou  *•  inemaeivcB. 

17  To  be  oonfeased,  and  to  havethe  Lord's  Bnppcradministared 
to  him.  "  Knew.  »«•  i^-Ji-i-  » Tliav. 

sa  Believe. 

S3 


>  Afraid. 

7Hearcely. 
*  Have  no. 

1^  AiwuuUii. 
l»Not. 


4  Eyes. 


1     "  1  never  knew. 


«  Terrify. 
^<  Themaelvea 
kintstered 
••Th^. 
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ncre  H  iiUkii;,  siirl  tbo  iKnliut  ult  vrli^lu  trichout 

be  M  Hhule,  withuuteu  rottinft-  Kul  tb>t  might  i 
he  to  III]'  •iV^i'  '^'  ■"  n"!"?  hIiuuU  hure  uitcnxl 
10  nenljr,  ue  »  many  nawW  iluin,  witliuut  itinkinL; 
anil  mltlni;.  Anil  maiij  of  Ihcm  Hftii  in  habit  u( 
rhriitian  niCQ  ;  but  I  troiri:  Wi-ll,  that  it  were  of  such 
tbiLt  ircDt  iu  for  eovctyw'  of  llio  irauure  that  wu 
thoK,  anil  had  oTeniiuizli  fecbtvnvu  in  tiiith  ;  m  tluil 
their  luiarti  iia  luiulit  not  cmlun;  in  the  tk'licf  for 
dnaul.  And  thorefora  iiLTe  vc  the  more  durouC  a 
Eicat  di-al ;  and  jtt  we  wvni  roal  duwii,  and  liimtcn 
dawn  maiij  tiinn  to  tbt  bard  earth,  fay  wind)  ami 
Ibundcra.  and  t(.inpo«t<  ;  but  I'TcmiiTr,  <It-l,  uf  hii 
gnce,  livli-cd  uB.  And  no  vt  [uusinI  thnC  perilous  ra1i>, 
without  l>cril,  and  wUbnut  lucuiubnuicc.  Thanked  bu 
AliDight;  (ioJ. 


Cbacceb,  tliou(!h  eminent  eliicRy  ni  a  poet,  dc- 
■ervei  to  bo  mentioned  nlm  as  a  prmc  writer. 
His  lontcegC  unvernSi-d  (imlui'tiun  i*  an  alli*inirical 
anil  mcditatiTe  work  callL-d  TAe  Trrtamnil  of  Lot 
writtvD  cliictlf  for  tlic  i>urpi>!ic  of  ilufi-ndinH  hii  ulii 
ratter  against  cwtuin  iniputntiiini  whirh  had  been 
caat  upon  iL  Two  of  llic  Ointtihury  Tata  ore  u 
nnHC  1  lUid  from  the  firat,  cntitliil  tlie  Tair  of  Mrli 
Mu*,  is  extracted  the  fuUowiiift  ]iuaBiigi!,  not  lees  re 
markoble  for  tlie  gmat  ammint  of  iiiiuicnt  wiaduni 
wbi<'li  it  cnnCaini,  than  for  the  eleinieu  and  lim- 
piidty  of  tliu  iliction : — 

Whrn  PruJence  had  hcani  hcrhuibandaTniinthim- 
(elfofbijrichoa  and  iifhis  money,  (li>.[irciMnj!  the  power 
of  hiH  ailrcrurica,  ahc  nitakc  ami  wiid  in  this  nisc  : 
Certei,  dear  sir,  I  RraiiC  you  (hat  yo  ben  rich  and 
miijhtr,  and  that  nL-hca  ben  j-oo.l  to  'em  tlmt  ban  well 
jEEtteii  'eiD,  and  that  well  can  u?tpn  'em  ;  fi>r,  ri^lit 
ai  the  body  of  a  inun  mar  not  liven  wilboutCQ  son], 
DO  uioni  may  it  liiou  withautiin  teiiiporul  giuiilii,  and 
by  richei  may  a  man  get  him  (.leat  friiaiJs  ;  and 
thet«rore  uith  Panipliilu*,  If  a  neathenl'!!  dau;rhtcr 
be  rich,  Hhe  nm*  chenc  of  a  tliuuHiiid  ineii  itliich  ahc  wiil 
take  to  her  husband  ;  fur  of  a  thiiumnd  men  one  wo! 
Dot  fonviken  her  ue  rcfiiwn  her.  Anil  tbia  Pamphilun 
■aitb  ol-ui,  If  thou  be  rif;ht  happy,  that  ii  to  aavu,  if 
thou  be  ri^-ht  rich,  thou  nbalt  linil  u  gmit  nuiuler  of 
fellow!!  ami  friciiili ;  and  if  thy  f<irtum'  irhniif^,  that 
thuu  wa>  poor,  farewell  frieiidnlii]!  ami  fellawaliip,  for 
"    ""    ""  "  """  all  alone  withouwn  any  mmpaiiy,  but 


bow  yo  hlinleti  behave  you  in  withering  of  jout 
rii-hrj^,  and  in  nhal  nuiuaer  yo  ahuleii  uncn  'cm. 

First, ye ahulengeten  em  Hic)innlen)pi!atdeiiiTe,bj 
good  lei.tunt,  Mikiiigly,  and  not  uverhuKtity,  fiiranuui 
that  in  too  desiiin^  to  f^  richer  alEinduiicth  bin  fint 
to  thoft  and  tu  ult  clhur  eTili ;  uiid  therefore  aaith 
Solomon,  He  that  haiituth  him  tuu  busily  tu  wax  rich, 
ho  xhult  be  non  iuuucent :  he  aaith  alao,  that  tha 
rit-hm  that  hastily  eonieth  to  a  man,  won  and  lightly 
cix'th  and  powi'th  frt'm  a  man,  but  that  ricbex  that 
romeih  little  uud  little,  waii^h  bIwdv  niid  luiiltipliath. 
Ami,  Mr,  ye  iihiibm  j;et  richea  by  your  wit  and  by  your 
InTBil.  unto  your  pToHt,  and  that  wiTlmntL-n  wron"  or 
harm  dniii|!  to  anv  other  iH'r«<n  ;  fur  the  la*  nuth, 
Then  msketh  no  tiuinbimKcir  rich,  if  he  dn  bar"   '- 

amilher  wiiHif  ;  that  ia  to  nay,  that  Nature  defrll 

and  furiiiihU-th  by  ri;!ht,  that  un  nutn  nuika  bimKlf 
rieh  unto  the  hanii  of  Miolher  iwrvn.  Ami  TulIitM 
(uith,  That  un  anrruw,  ne  [id  dreud  of  death,  tM  -- 
thiuK  Ibut  may  fall  unto  a  man,  is  ao  mneklg  ag,  . 
nature  oi  a  man  to  ininT:i'e  hi*  own  |-rutiE  to  harm  of 
aiuitber  man.  And  thou;;fa  tlie  pvtiX  men  anil  ttie 
mijchty  men  geten  rii-hes  mure  lightly  than  tbou,  yM 
ahilt  thou  not  ben  iilie  ne  uluw  tn  do  thy  pmlit,  fat 
Ihnu  fhult  in  alt  wine  flee  iiileuest ;  for  Solomon  aaith, 
1'haC  idlenmi  trueheth  a  nmn  to  do  mnur  eiila ;  and 
the  aame  Solomon  f^th,  Thni  be  that  Liurulrth  and 
bu!>iclh  himnclf  to  tillen  hia  Inml,  ihall  eat  bread,  bnt 
he  that  is  idle,  and  canteth  hiiu  to  no  buiineH  ne  00- 
cupatiou,  'hall  fall  iuCo  pttrerty,  and  die  for  hansar. 
And  he  that  is  idle  and  >l<>w  eon  never  And  eim»- 
ablc  time  fur  In  do  hit  profit ;  for  (here  ia  a  venifier 
Hilh,  that  the  idle  man  eicUMth  him  in  winter  bo- 
eausQ  of  tlie  f^reat  cold,  and  in  auinmer  then  bj  •&• 
dieson  of  the  heat.  Fur  Ihoae  cauM'H,  uith  Catoo, 
ruketh  and  inelincth  you  not  over  itiuckle  to  alocp, 
or  over  niucklo  mt  nniirishrlh  and  eauivth  maiij 
ieca  ;  and  therefore  aaith  St  Jerome.  Uoeth  MHDt 
pood  dceda,  that  the  devil,  which  is  our  cncniT,  DO 
find  you  not  imoceiinied,  fur  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  hia  werking  such  as  ho  lindeth  occupied 

Then  thua  in  get! inj;  richer  yemu'-tenflee  idlencM; 
and  afterward  ye  nhnlen  uwii  tho  riches  which  *•  baa 

Her.  than  men  hold  you  not  tuo  anui-e,  nc  too  apotinf^ 
le  fuol-laive,  thnt  ia  to  aay,  over  lap^  a  ipcnder ;  fiv 
ri^bt  aa  men  blamen  an  aruriciouA  luan  bcuniieuhia 
ncarclty  and  chinehery,  iu  the  iianiDwiKeheiitnblaiBO 
that  iipendutU  urcr  Inr^ly  ;  and  therefon  aaith  Catol^ 
uie  (he  aaith)  the  rii'biM  that  thokk  haiit  ygeton  in  Mich 


and  thrall  of  liuiage  •liulii  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riehca.  And  right  ao  ai  by  riehea  tlicra  cumen 
many  Rooila,  ri^ht  ao  by  porcrty  come  there  many 
bariua  and  etila  ;  and  thfrvfore  cle[H'tb  I'ai.iiodure, 
purcrty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  ia  to  Ruyu,  the  mother 
of  oierthrowing  or  faliiuK  down  ;  and  therefore  auth 
Tien  Alfonas,  One  of  (he  pratcal  ndvcraitiea  of  the 
world  IK  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  oruf  binh,  ia  cim- 
■trninrd  by  poverty  to  eaten  the  nliua  of  hia  enemy. 
And  the  «aniG  Miilh  lnniic>:nt  iu  one  of  hia  buoka  ;  ho 
■aith  thill  Burruwful  and  inislmppv  i*  the  miiditiun  of 
■  pour  be^-ar,  for  if  he  ai  nut  jiit  meat  he  dieth  of 
buii^nr,  and  if  he  ai  he  dieth  for  Khame  ;  and  algate* 
necrn-ity  eunKtraiiiclh  liiiii  to  ai  ;  anil  Ihercfurc  aaith 
Holomnn,  That  better  it  ia  to  die  than  for  to  hare  such 
imverty  ;  and,  na  the  mmc  SuliBuon  aaith,  Detter  it  ia 
todieiifbitter  death,  than  forlo  liven  in  mich  wiac.  Ky 
I  havH  said  unto  vou,  and  bT  many 
I  rould  ur,  I  ;n^nt  you  that  riehea 
ben  lioud  to  Viu  that  well  ^teu  'ciu,  and  to  biin  that 
;  and  therefore  Wol  I  ihow  you 

i|.         ■  CiiTctauuui.         aEmpi.    ' 


-,  that 

thee  uother  w 


u  have 

h  DC  ebiueh,  for  it 


a  (jTVal 


aaith  tint,  Thu  j;ooda  that 
^^y  nicofiire,  that  is  to  (ayi 
:hpy  tliat  fidiiy  «a>len  am 
hey  han,  a  lien  they  bun  i: 
that  they  KliajMrn  'em  to  < 
then, that  y 


•hulen 
-,  that  u 


ben  yburii'd,  but  that  ye  hare  'em  in  Toor  . 

t  in  yourwieldiiig  ;  for  a  wiw  man  reprovcth  < 

tiuun  man,  and   utiih   thua   in    twu  rent,  i 

and  why  buricth  a  man  hia  i^wda  by  hi>  j 

(Treat  aiarin-,  ami  knomth  well  that  uemla  mnat  he  . 

die,  fur  death  ia  tho  end  uf  ci     . 

lit  lifi))     And  fur  wliat  cause  or  cnchemm  Joinelk 

hiuj,  urknittethhehiin      '    "  

1  hia  Witt  mowiui  not  diuereren  him  or  ileparto  I 
m  fio  hia^^ania,  and  kiiuwelh  well,  or  ou^bt  to  know, 

at  when  he  in  dead  he  ahall  uothiiii'  ixair  with  hia  I 

It  uf  thia  World !  and  tlierefore       -'    '     "  '  ' 


ia  liken 


U>  hell,  t 


it  the 
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h'lnch,  iM  nell  >1 


Id    ] 


ui  KTBiilioua  n 

j'not  rml-largr  i  I'hvrrforp,  mith  TuUiuK,  The 
f  thine  houK  at  nhuuld  uot  ben  hiil  nc  lept 
^  but  thut  tLej  myht  l>ea  opened  bj  pitj  and 
unt;,  that  in  to  njea,  (o  ^re  'em  port  that 
BOt  need  ;  ne  tbcj'  goodi  BboulUen  Dbt  ben  to 
I  be  crerr  nuui'a  goods. 

nnnl,  in  (Kiting  of  jour  richn,  and  in  uiiing 
,  jc  fhulcn  aluBj  have  tlirte  tilings  in  jour 
that  a  to  nj,  our  Lnnl  (iod,  conicience,  and 
una.  Fint  je  *hulen  haTC  (.Iod  in  jour  heart, 
r  no  ricfaei  je  nbuleii  do  nothing  which  maj  in 
mner  displease  God  that  if  jour  creator  and 
1  for.  after  (he  word  of  fwlomou,  it  is  betUr  to 
.  litllc  pood,  witb  lore  of  Hod,  than  to  haTii 
)  eood  and  Liwe  the  love  of  bia  Lord  God  ;  and 
ipbet  laith,  tlut  better  it  is  to  Iwn  a  good  man 
ra  lillle  good  and  trcwure,  than  to  be  holden 
IT  and  haie  grtat  riches.  And  jet  I  mj  fur- 
ic,  that  je  shuldrn  alwajl  do  Jour  business  t« 
ir  riches,  >o  that  jc  j^t  'em  with  a  good  con- 
.  And  the  apoKtle  saith,  that  tbi^re  nix  thing 
world,  of  which  we  shuldfii  hare  so  great  joj, 
a  oar  coD*cience  bcatftli  ut  gtwd  witncM  ;  and 
c  man  nilh,  I1ic  subsUnce  of  a  man  ii  full 
hen  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  Afler- 
B  ntling  of  your  ridies  and  in  using  of  'em, 
t  £aTe  great  business  and  great  diligence  that 
end  name  be  ulnj  kept  and  connerred ;  for 
•n  aailb,  that  belter  it  in  and  more  it  araileth 

to  hare  a  good  name  than  for  to  hate  great 
;  and  therefore  be  saith  in  another  place,  Do 
liligeim  (aiib  he)  in  keeping  of  tlij  fricndt 
thy  good  name,  (or  it  shaLl  lungor  abide  witb 
ion  anj  treasure,  lie  it  nerer  so  pmcioiu  ;  and 
Jt  he  should  not  be  rallrd  a  grnllcnian  that. 
Iod  and  good  conpcichce  all  tbiiip  left,  nc  dolh 
Igmce  and  husincw  10  kcipcii  IiIk  (,n>pd  niiuio  ; 
iiviodore  pBith.  that  it  i«  a  i'iin>  of  a  gentle 
whea  a  man  loTeth  and  dcsireth  to  hare  a  good 

■  *  Aifl  he  that  lru!>lcth  him  so  muekic  in 
)d  coaseienrc,  thut  he  dcspiwth  or  scttcth  at 

hii  good  name  or  Ir-i,  and  tcckctb  not  though 
t  not  bis  g«jd  name,  iiIh  bill  a  cruel  churl. 


»  WintUfTB  [1354-1.134]  was  a  learned 
utic  and  prufosKr  uf  tlimliitT'  in  Baliol  Col- 
Miird.  where,  sutni  af>i.T  tlie  year  1372,  he 
to  (-lialh.-n^  rcrlain  diH'triiiei  and  prarticei 
Rnniifb  church,  which  fur  ngra  had  held  un- 
med  iwBV  in  EngtHnil.  The  mentm  capacity 
^or  ivquiaiic  fur  lliii  pnrprae,  muM  have  been 
'ay  nnoimnuin  hind  ;  aiiil  WicklilTe  will  evur, 
iD^clj,  be  coniiilcrvd  oi  unc  of  tlic  gTcatL-st 

in  our  hiitury.  In  contending  against  the 
b  iluclrinea  and  the  paijul  power,  and  in  Jc- 
(  himself  Bsainst  the  rciigcance  of  the  ecchh- 
al  conrta.  he  produced  ninnv  cantruTersial 
.  (ome  of  which  were  in  Entdish.  JIuC  his 
It  work,  and  that  which  was  ijuillflcd  to  be 
flectual  in  reforminu  the  faith  of  his  country- 
ras  a  truulatiun  of  tlie  ( >ld  and  New  Tei In- 

whicb  be  executed  in  lili  latter  years,  with 
listonoe  uf  a  few  friends,  and  which,  though 
Ircaa  the  Latin  mediuni,  instead  of  the  origi- 
irew  and  Greek,  and  though  perfomied  in  a 
ajurit  with  regud  to  idioms,  is  a  valuable 
r  the  age.  both  in  a  Uterary  and  tlieolu^cal 
WicUiSiiwai  several  times  ciledfur  heresy, 


the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (the  friend 
of  Chaucer,  and  probably  also  of  Gower),  be  esuaped 
CTcry  danger,  and  at  lost  died  in  a  quiet  eouDtrj 
rectory,  though  not  before  be  had  bt^n  compelled 


ClHtr  ot  WtcklUIk 


If  1400 
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cive  nf  (he  Coanc^il  of  CiinslaiiL'c.  Ilia  bones  wen 

dilinterr.'d  Hnd  burnt,  uid  the  aehe*  thrown  iiitu  a 

brook.     'Thia  brook,'   iHva  Fuller,  llic  church  liii- 

irUn.  in  n  |iiuiB)[e  which  bnnj^  quuintncis  to  the 

inlvn  of  auhliniity,   '  Imlh  cunvefHl  hii  ashm  into 

VUI1.  Amn  liitn  Severn,  Severn  into  tlic  narrow 

Ma.  thuy  intn  tliu  nmin  nccui :  nnil  thua  the  uahci 

of  Wicklifle  arc  the  emblem  of  hia  doctrine,  which 

ow  dijieraed  nil  the  wiirld  over.' 

.1  a  apeciniun  of  the  lanciiage  of  WicWiffc,  lii 

traiinliitioii  of  )hnt  purtion  uf  Ki^ripture  wliich  con 

taiui  the  JUaffniJical,  mny  be  presented — 

[TTi  Maifaifical.'] 

And  Mvye  aeyde,  Mj'  >oul  nmgnifieth  the  Lord. 

Awl  mf  apirjrt  hath  |;litiiid  in  Uud  iu/d  hollhe. 


l-'pr  be  hath  behuldcii  thv  iiiekctibne  of  his  h,  . 
mi,jdon:  fur  Id  for  this  alle  geu«n»ioiuis  schulcn  sojre 
thut  1  Biu  blcsiid. 

Kor  be  that  ia  mighti  h»lh  don  to  nic  grcte  thingia, 
uJ  his  nuiic  it  ho[y. 

And  hii  mercy  is  fro  kjndrcde  into  kjudrodis  to 

lie  hath  made  mjght  in  hi5  ann,  ho  acatterid< 
proudc  men  with  the  tTiuughte  of  hit  herte. 

Ho  HetU  doiin  nivgljtj  lueu  fro  aeote,  and  «ihi 
aide  meke  men.     lie  hath  fullillid  huugiy  uieu  witlt 
((Dudia,  atid  he  has  leil  nehc  tncn  roide. 

lie  heuyuge  lujiide  of  hia  luercy  took  up  Ii 
his  child. 

As  he  bAth  apnliun  (a  oure  fadtia,  to  Abimham,  and 
to  hia  aecd  into  woildl. 


FROM  UOO  TO  1658. 


walking  in  the  adjnocntpsrden,  Tliia  Indy,  a  dan 
Icr  of  the  Earl  of  Somcratt,  waa  afterwitrds  married 
to  the  young  king,  whom  the  accompamtd  to  Scot* 


flier  created  or  brunght  into  cierclae  by  audi  pir- 
cnniKtancea.  The  riseofaucli  men  ia  the  nccidcnt 
of  nstiirc,  and  whole  n)!t>!(  mr.v  piua  wilhiiut  produc- 
ing them.  tVom  Hie  death'  of  Cluraccr  in  UOO, 
ncurly  two  Imndred  years  clapaed  in  Englund,  before 
any  pnct  comimrnhhi  to  hini  urow,  anil  yet  those 
twn  centuries  wetu  more  onlruhlcned  tlian  the  limci 
of  Ch.iuccr.  Tliia  Ii<i)K  ivriiiil,  huwcrcr,  jiruduced 
MTcral  puota  nut  deatituts  of  merit. 


Amnnf;  thcae  wrts  Jaheh  I.  of  Scotland,  wboae 
mind  imd  it»  produi'tions,  notwithatnniiinft  hia  being 
a  native  of  that  country,  must  be  conaiJered  u  rf 
Knglisli  gmwih.  Jnmea  hod  been  lukea  prisoner  in 
hii  buyhmid  by  Ilenrj-  IV.  of  Englimd,  and  apent  the 
'  teenyearapreccdinjtuaiinthiilcountry.wliere 
raa  inatructed  in  all  tlie  Icamhig  and  pulite  ac- 
compliahmcnta  nf  tlic  nge.  and  nppcnra,  in  pMrticuhir, 
•o  have  carc^illy  stuillcil  the  wrillngi  of  Chaucer. 
lie  only  certain  prmluMinn  nf  thia  young  »n™reign 
I  a  Icing  poem,  rallcil  Tht  Kin^t  Qahair,  or  B«iok, 
in  which  he  den'rihei  the  cinnimatancca  oT  an  attai^h- 
went  which  he  tonnwl.  while  a  priaoner  in  Windsor 
Cutle,  to  a  young  English  priiiuesa  whom  he  saw 


'".?■»  ^''*  '"  .I*"^"'""  "f  '"»  kingdom,  he  la 
iid  to  have  written  several  poema  deacriptirc  of 
iitnoroiH  niBlie  acenca ;  but  these  cannot  be  «r- 
iinly  traced  t<.  him.  He  w«  aaaaaainalcd  at  Perth 
1  the  year  1437,  aged  f,>rH-t«o. 
Tho  A'ois'a  QuAair  contains  poetry  superior  to 
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elides  that  of  Chaucer,  pnxiucwl  in  England 
*  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — as  will  be  testified  by 
Uowiug  venes ; — 

a  /.,  a  PritonfT  in  WtndtOTj  Jlrst  ««  Lady  Jane 
Beavfort,  irAo  a/itrvards  wu  his  Quem,^ 

line  in  mj  chamber,  thus  alone, 

ired  of  all  joj  and  remedy, 

red  of  my  thought,  and  woe-be£one, 

0  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy 

i  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbve,' 
r  the  time,  though  1  of  mirthis  food 
;  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

iras  there  made,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 

den  fair  ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

rbour  green,  with  wandii*  long  and  small 

1  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

ill  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 
lyf  was  nunc  walking  there  forbye, 
Qoight  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

ck  the  boughis  and  the  learis  green 

ded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 

aids  of  erery  arbour  might  be  seen 

larpc  greenc  sweetc  juniper, 

ng  9o  fair  with  branches  hero  and  there, 

is  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

Dughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

n  the  smalle  grcene  twistis-'^  sat, 
ttle  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
d  and  clear,  the  hyninis  consecnt 
is  use,  now  hoft,  now  loud  among, 
ill  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
of  their  song.  ♦  ♦ 

-  Caat  I  down  mine  eyes  again, 

i  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 

ecietly,  new  comen  here  to  plain, 

irist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 

•Tcr  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 

lich  sudden  abate,  anon  Mtart,^ 

ood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

bough  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,^ 
nder  was  ;  for  why  I  my  wittis  all 
■0  orcrcome  with  plcasance  and  delight, 
hrougli  letting  of  my  eycn  fall, 
uddcnly  my  heart  became  her  thmll, 
er  of  free  will, — for  of  menace 
no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 


I  my  htmd  I  drew  right  hastily, 
ftcsooDs  I  leant  it  out  again, 
Kw  her  walk  that  rery  womanly, 
BO  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
;an  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,^ 
weet  I  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
kTenly  thing  in  Ukeuess  of  nature  t 

ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
>min  art  to  loose  me  out  of  band  t 
ye  verp  Natmre  ike  goddetij 
an  depainkd  wik  your  koatvenly  hand, 
wrdmfiaU  qfJUmcn  ae  they  ttand  t 
shall  I  think,  alas  I  what  reverence 
[  misteT?  unto  your  excellence  t 

k  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  :& 

«  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,^ 

ist  ^**  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

a  seely  ^'  prisoner  this  smart, 

ores  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  t 

icrefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin*  it  is  so.'    *    * 


*PSst         *Tw1«fr 
for  a  little  while. 
*  Mskfls  me  sl|^. 


*  Went  and  came. 
•Say.  7»1lnlrter. 

!•  Pleased.    "  Wretched. 


Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fretwise  couchit*  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  learning^  as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  suphire; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  bliuw 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  j<metf  ; 
And  abore  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  woiy 
Beauty  enough  to  maix  a  world  to  doaL 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  anuul,* 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeTOiy,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fiul. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  rerily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,^  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,' 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,io 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delij^ 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

Tn  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  apoit| 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunningly  sura, 
In  cTery  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  m  shape,  in  oountenanoe^ 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  afanoe  I 

«  «  « 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Ilcr  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
Rut  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  ni^t. 

JOHN  LTDOATE. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Occlsyb,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Ltdgatk,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  performanoea 
of  the  two  first  are  of  little  account.  Lydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  Tarietj 
of  styles.  *  His  muse,'  says  Warton,  '  was  of  um- 
Tcrsal  access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltham,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  ShriMti^ 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gave  tlie  poetry.'  The  principal  works  of  this 
versatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  History  of  TMes, 
The  Fall  of  Pnnces,  and  The  Destruction  of  TVoy.  He 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries ;  and  though  his  own  writ- 


1  Inlaid  like  fretwork.  >  A  kind  of  ] 

*  Glitterinir.  «  A  kind  of  Uly.     It  is  coiOeotared  Chat 

the  rvyvl  poet  may  here  allude  covertly  to  the  name  of  his  mi^ 
trreii,  which,  in  the  diminutive,  was  Janet  or  Janet. — 31iM- 
Mm't  Edition  qf  King'i  QiiAair.    iljrr,  18M. 

ft  Enamel  <  Odd  work.        7  FIabm.        s 

•Befoie.  i«BUfhtly.  i^ 
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logs  cuntain  only  a  few  good  passages,  he  is  allowed 
to  hare  improved  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  3roung  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  Tersillcation ;  a  fact  which  proves 
that  poetry  had  become  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  there  is  great  scSft- 
nets  and  facility"  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
gate's  Dettructkm  of  Troy : — 

[Deaertptum  of  a  Syltfan  Retreat.'] 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Oi  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen. 
And  soil  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green  : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  al^t  as  fastg 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was. 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grass, 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell. 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can. 
Like  ouicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brishte  stone. 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-uione. 

A  fugitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  London  Lyck- 
penny,  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
HalL 

l%e  London  Lydipemny. 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 

Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 

•  Master,  what  will  you  cop«i^  or  buy  I 
Fine  felt  hats !  or  spectacles  to  read  I 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  nmy  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went. 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,' 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  winey 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price ; 
*  Hot  peasoods  !*  one  began  to  cry, 

•  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise  !*' 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn. 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 
'  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land  !' 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,^ 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drupeis  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 
Tuen  comes  me  one  cried  *  hot  sheep's  feet  f 
One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  greet,^ 

1  Koopm.  (Flem  )  is  to  buy.    *  Tnok  nottoe ;  paid  attenttoo. 

•  On  the  twig.  ^  Offer.  &  A  fraiiment  of 
London  ntnne  is  BtOl  preserved  in  Cuuxm  Street,  foniMrljr 
oslled  C«nwick.  o»  Cudlewlok  Street  •  Cry. 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 

One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  1  some  be^  cry ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode. 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among ; 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  1  thought  it  wrong  s 
I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  crMd  ; 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
'  Sir,'  saith  he, '  will  you  our  wine  assay  f 

I  answered,  *  That  can  not  much  me  grieve^ 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  (mmk  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay  ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  1  yede. 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  kc 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  IIL,  and  Henry 
VIL,  extending  betvreen  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  tiiough  there  was  no 
lack  of  obscure  rersiflers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  gentdne 
poets,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  *  disi^yed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phra- 
seology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate.* Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  upon 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  cooung 
with  their  full  force  upon  the  less  favourably  iita- 
ated  nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Henryson, 
Dimbar,  and  Douglas,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

ROBERT  HEMRTSON. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  memoriali, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  DunfbnnliiMi 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Testament  of  Cretaeid,  being  a  sequd  to 
Chaucer^B  romantic  poem,  TroyluM  and  CrearndL 
He  wrote  a  series  of  Mbles,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter. One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  stoiy  at 
the  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moral 

iDinnerffiven  ly  the  Town  Mouse  to  the  ComUryMouM^ 

*  *  their  harboury  was  tane 

Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 
Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt  hie^ 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt. 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 

Withouten  grace  they  wuish^  and  went  to  meat. 

On  every  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 

Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit ; 

Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit 

Except  ane  thing — ^they  drank  the  water  clear 

Instead  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  cheo; 

With  blyth  upcast  and  merry  oonntenanoe, 

The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 

Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difference 

Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sairy^  nest. 

'  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  sho,  *  but  how  fang  will  this  lastf 
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*  For  erermair,  I  wait,'  and  langer  too  f 

*  Gif  tliat  be  true,  ye  are  at  ease,'  quoth  iho. 

To  eik  the  cheer,  in  plcntr  furth  ther  broncht 

A  plate  of  eroatis  and  a  cfish  of  meal, 

A  threif  oi  caket,  I  trow  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abundantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Furma^  full  fine  sho  broncht  instead  of  jeil, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  ataw. 

Instead  of  spice,  to  crei^h  their  teeth  witha*. 

Thus  made  thej  mcrnr,  while  they  micht  nae  mair. 
And, '  Hail  Yule,  hail !'  they  cryit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  joy  aftentiraes  comes  care. 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  in  all  their  solity. 
The  Spenser  cam  with  kcyis  in  his  hand, 
Open<Kl  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fand. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  burgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes. 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hide  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
Sae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gudo  rede. 
For  Teiy  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case. 
The  Spender  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase, 
But  on  he  went  and  cast  the  door  up-wide. 
This  burgeu  mouse  hi^)  passage  wecl  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 

*  How,  fair  si&ter,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be.* 

The  rural  mouse  lay  flatlings  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  dcid  sho  was  full  drcadand,' 
For  till  her  heart  strakc  mony  waeful  stound. 
As  in  a  ferer  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  fand, 
For  rciy  pity  sho  begrtn  to  greet, 
Syne  comfort  gave,  with  words  as  honey  sweet* 

*  Why  lie  ye  thus  I    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 
Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast.' 
The  other  answered  with  a  hcary  cheer, 

I  may  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast. 
LereH  I  had  this  forty  day  is  fast. 
With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 
Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  and  disease. 

With  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise  ; 

To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 

But  scantly  had  they  drunken  anes  or  twice. 

When  in  cam  Gib  Ilunt^r,  our  jolly  cat. 

And  bade  God  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat, 

And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 

Bawdrobs  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent*  «>»n. 

Frae  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae. 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid  ; 
While  wald  he  let  her  run  under  the  stime 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid  ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
While  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap. 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

&ie  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  the  cluiks  craftily  can  king. 

Till  he  was  gane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better  : 

S'v-ne  down  Sxo  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

"rtien  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  cry, 

*  Fareweel  sister,  here  1  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  mangery  is  minget^  all  with  care. 

Thy  guise  is  gude,  thy  gaue-full  sour  as  gall ; 

The  fashion  of  thy  fens  is  but  fair. 

So  shall  thou  find  hereafierward  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  curtain,  and  yon  pari>ane  wall. 


Stt» 


'  A  fset  of  twenty-fonr. 
la  fear  of  immnUato  dcnth.     ^  fUther. 


•Mixed. 


Of  my  defence  now  frae  yon  cruel  beaat ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fra  sic  a  feaft  I 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae. 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.* 

With  that  sho  took  her  leare,  and  forth  can  ne, 

While  throu^  the  com,  while  through  the  plaia* 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain. 

And  merrily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den. 

As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit, 

Full  beiuly  stufiit  was  baith  butt  and  ben. 

With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  and  whMl ; 

Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat. 

In  quiet  and  ease,  withoutcn  [ony]  dread. 

But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaed* 

[Frcnn  the  MoraL] 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dieid  ; 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets  ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neidf 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 
Oft  timis  make  ane  eril  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  countfj. 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  poesesrion. 

7%e  Cfarment  of  Good  Ladiei, 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  bett^ 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.1 

Of  high  honoilr  should  be  her  hoody 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  gorcmance,  so  ffood 

Na  deeming  should  her  deir." 

Her  sark3  should  be  her  body  next. 

Of  chastity  so  white  : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixt^ 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  conttaiKM^ 

Lacit  with  lesum^  love  ; 
The  luailies^  of  continuance. 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodlineai, 

Well  ribbon 'd  with  renown  ; 
Purfiird  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  plAOe^ 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioiin. 

Her  l>elt  should  Ik?  of  benignity. 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility. 

To  thole  ^  both  wind  and  weit.  ^ 


Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  haying 
And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 

Her  patelet  of  good  pansing.ll 
Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth."' 


Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperanoe^ 

To  keep  her  fra  despair : 
Her  glovis  of  good  govemancei 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  bo  of  sickexneai, 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

1  should  for  her  provide. 

I  Csuse  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  '  No  opInloB  shoaU 
iiiJuTOhn>.          stUiift.           « Perfect  ^LawftiL 

•  Byelet-holee  for  lacing  her  kirtle.  ▼  ParfUd  (Frsnoh), 

fHi^cd.  or  bordered.  "Bach.  •Endurs.        ''Wet 

II  Thiaklng.  »  Her  neck  ribbon  of  pily. 
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Would  ihe  put  on  this  garment  gaj, 

I  dunt  swear  bj  m j  seill,^ 
That  she  wore  never  green  nor  giaj 

That  set^  her  half  so  weel. 

WnXXAX  DUNBAB. 

Whjjah  Dunbar,   '  a  poet,'   sajrg  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  '  unriTalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever 
produced,'  flourished  at  the  court  of  James  IV.,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.    His  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  above  two  cen- 
tones,  to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which  they 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
so  antiquated,  as  to  render  the  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  that 
is  done  by  popular  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
who  was  alike  master  of  erery  kind  of  Terse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptire,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
the  satirical    Having  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scot- 
hnd,  but  also  in  England  and  France,  preaching,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  living  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges to  have  inv(^ved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
ho^  deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  this 
sordid  profession.    It  is  supposed,  firom  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  IV.^  in  some  subordinate,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassie^  and  that  he  thus  visited  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
land.   He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet    In 
1500,  he  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally 
to  eighty.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  also  his  conversation,  the  charms 
of  which,  judging  fh>m  his  ¥rriting8,  must  have  been 
very  great    It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
BO  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  spirit,  that  his  life  was 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  liappy  one.    He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile  court- 
life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come.    Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1520,  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment,  is 
not  known.    His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century;  but  his  fame  has 
been  gn^ually  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  LAing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  productions 
composed  on  occasions  afiecting  himself,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 
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allegorical  poems  are  the  TTtUde  and  the  iZose  (a 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  and 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Dance^  and  the  GoUai 
Terge;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  which 
do  not  strictiy  fall  within  this  dass.    Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  of  those 
here  enumerated,  the  Dance.    It  describes  a  proces- 
sion of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  r^ons, 
and  for  strength  and  vividness  oi  painting,  would 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  poem  in  the  language. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  which  he 
represente  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  affections, 
the  thrush  ending  every  speech  or  stanza  with  a 
recommendation  of  '  a  lusty  life  in  Love*s  service,' 
and  the  nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  decla- 
ration, *AU  Love  is  lost  but  upon   Grod  alone.' 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  whidi  he 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness 
and  uncertaintv  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld's  wretehedness 
The  filing  and  fruitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  serrioe  vain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain* 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short, 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort, 
The  sweir  abade,^  the  sliffhtful  train,' 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  euggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefra^ 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway  ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unplain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem— 

Evermair  unto  this  warld's  joy, 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain. 

His  veiy  heir,  succeeds  Pain. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed  habitu- 
ally to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of  life.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  '  For 
to  be  blyth  methink  it  best*  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet 
possible.  '  Thine  awn  gude  spend,'  says  he,  *  while 
thou  has  space.*  There  is  yet  another,  in  which 
these  Horatian  maxims  are  .still  more  pointedly 
enforced,  and  from  this  we  shall  select  a  few 
stanzas  >-> 

Be  meny,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretehed  world  of  sorrow  ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  fneud  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  bonow ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow; 
Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  afonnr. 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  zade  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sendsy 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avails ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ^ 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails; 

In  dolour  long  thy  U/e  may  not  endure^ 
Wlierefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 
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Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thy  conipanj ; 
Be  charitable  and  humle  in  thine  estate. 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  07. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melaucholj ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor; 

Who  lives  merrilj  he  lires  mightilj ; 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure.  , 

The  phikMoph  J  of  these  lines  is  excellent 

Dunbar  was  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the  solenm 
strain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  Twa  Married  Women 
amd  tke  Widow  is  a  conrersational  piece,  in  which 
three  gay  ladies  discuss,  in  no  very  delicaate  terms, 
the  merits  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
which  wives  may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 
Tie  Friara  of  Berwick  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  cleyer 
but  licentious  tale.  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
humour,  descriptive  of  an  imaginaiy  tournament 
between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
r^pon  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  It  18  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  and  fiill 
of  very  oflensive  language,  yet  as  droll  as  anything 
in  Scarron  or  Smollett. 

The  MaU  and  Nightingale. 

Tn  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
^Vlth  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  eomfortable, 
Again  the  orient  beamis,  amiable. 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  8^'eet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Cnder  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bri^ty 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
A|;ain*  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Wliose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
AH  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

I    With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmonyi 
This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day. 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  eveir  flpTay» 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  field  been  clothit  m  a  new  array ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Loris  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  maOi 
Na  made  this  meny  gentle  nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale ; 
O  Merie  I  quoth  she,  O  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  evciy  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  mioth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching.  Nightingale : 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  I 
Of  young  ianctis,  grows  auld  feindlis,  but  fable ; 
Fye,  hypocrite,  in  veiris  tenderness, 
Ags^  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express. 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  scmne, 
Whom  nature  of  oonditions  made  diverse : 
A  lusty  iUe  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
Thai  both  in  youth  and  eild,l  and  every  hour, 
The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  him,  of  noni^t,  wrou^t  like  his  own  figour, 


And  died  himself,  fVo'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
0,  whether  was  kythit^  there  true  love  or  none  t 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  1 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclinhig. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  andkin^ 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face, 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve^ 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space. 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thana  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

0  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice. 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity ; 

And,  ffif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maim  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar  be : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fio  the  spleen ;' 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  t 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nighiineale  said.  Bird,  why  does  thou  tvf%  t 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight. 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white: 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,  ^ 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  peifite ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ck>d  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase. 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir  ^  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seeOj 
Love  chanses  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  li&  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  eontraiy ; 
Sic  fhistis  love  it  blindis  men  so  fitf. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vaiy ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are. 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  dttUl^ 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  harainess, 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  dear. 
The  Merle  sans,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought. 
The  Nightingue  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  deVi 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  Ixme. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bong|it! 
All  love  is  lait,  but  upon  him  alone. 


^  BbowB.  *  BqutvalsBt  to  the  uwww  amuw» 
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Then  flew  thir  birdis  o*er  the  boughis  sheen. 

Singing  of  lore  amang  the  leavis  small ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  mjr  thoughtis  grein,^ 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  trarail : 

Me  to  recomfoii  most  it  does  arail. 

Again  for  love,  when  lore  I  can  find  none. 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  lore  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Of  Febniar  the  fifteenth  nicht, 
Fall  lang  before  the  dayis  licht, 

I  lay  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith  heayen  and  hell ; 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun^  gart  cry  ane  Danoe 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  BhriTen,^ 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fastem's  Eren,^ 

To  mak  their  obsenranoe 
He  bade  gallauds  gae  graith  a  guiie^' 
And  cast  up  samonds^in  the  skiesy 

As  vanots  does  in  Fiance. 
#  ♦  • 

Heillie7  harlots,  haughten-wise,* 
Came  in  with  mony  sundry  guise, 

But  yet  leuch  never  Mahoun  ; 
While  precsts  came  in  with  bare  shaven  necks. 
Then  all  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  geeks, 

Black-belly  and  Bausy-broun^ 
«  •  « 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  be^ns. 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begoud  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  m  all  the  Dance  was  Phidb, 
W^ith  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  '}^ 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  rumples^l  to  the  heel 

His  kethati2  for  the  nanes.IS 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit^ 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandished  like  a  bear ; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  *feir  of  weir,W 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Froward  was  their  efieir :  • 

Some  upon  other  with  brands  beft,^' 
Some  JA^t  others,  to  the  heft. 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

1  Whose  closs  dispataUon  yet  moved  my  thougfata 
'  The  Devfl.  *  Acouned  men,  who  had  never  been 

ahaolved  In  the  other  world.  *  The  eve  of  Lent 

*  Prepare  a  nuaqae.  *  Qambola.  7  Proud. 

*  Haughtily.         *  The  names  of  popular  sptrlts  in  Bootland. 
10  Something  tooohing  puffed  up  manners  appears  to  be  hinted 

at  in  this  obscure  lineu  ii  Large  folds.  >'  Robe. 

13  For  the  occaakm.   ^^  Arrayed  in  the  aooontremeats  of  war. 
IS  Gave  blows. 

*  *  Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  *  HisDaDoeof  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  oompars  it 
with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  celabnted  Ode  on  the 
Paarions,  has  yet  an  animated  pieturesqueneas  not  unlike  that 
of  Ck>Uini.  The  effect  of  both  pieoes  shows  how  much  mora 
potent  allegorical  figures  become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  sud- 
denly before  the  imagination,  than  by  being  detained  in  its 
view  by  prolonged  deecription.  Dunbar  coojures  up  the  per* 
aonifled  sins,  as  Collins  does  the  paisions,  to  riae,  to  strike,  to 
disappear.  **  They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  '—Camp- 
aaitU 


Next  in  the  Danoe  followed  Ezrvr, 
FUled  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite : 
For  privT  hatred  that  traitor  trembled  ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik^  dissembled. 

With  feigned  wordis  white : 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  delight ; 
And  rouners  of  fals  lesings, 
Alas  1  that  courts  of  noble  kings, 

Of  them  can  never  be  quit. 
•  •  • 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  CovEnc% 
Boot  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice. 

That  never  could  be  content : 
CMtiffii,  wretches,  and  ockerais,^ 
Hood-pykes,^  houders,  and  gathererB, 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methou^t,  a  fotheri* 

As  fire-flaught  maist  fervent ; 
Ay  as  tiiev  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  sold  of  aU  kind  prent.< 


Syne  Swbxbkss8,<>  at  the  second  bidding, 
dame  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  grunyie  ^ 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddron,* 
Hony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,' 

Him  servit  ay  with  8unyie.W 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie. 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinyie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  ^ 
In  danoe  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet. 
They  gave  them  in  the  fire  a  heat. 

And  made  them  quicker  of  eoanyia.l' 
•  •  • 

Then  the  foul  monster  Gluttokt, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy. 

To  dance  be  did  iSm  &m : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  coUop,  caup  and  quart, 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-diag. 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  wag^ 

In  creish  that  did  increas. 
Drink  I  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fionas  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap. 

Their  levexyi'  was  nae  U 


Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doaM^ 
For  gleemen  there  were  balden  out, 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  ;i^ 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  num, 
Sae  tiU  his  heritage  he  wan, 

And  entered  by  brief  of  rieht. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padiaa  ^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout, 
Erschemen  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  s 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter, 
Full  loud  in  Erache  begond  to  clatter. 

And  zoop  like  raven  and  rook. 


1  Bfany  oontsntloiis 

*  Misera.  «  Great  qosalilj, 

*  LaainesB.  Y  YiMge. 

*  Stow  and  despgr  drabs.  >• 
1'  Circulation,  as  of  coin. 


•  Dirty*  luytlpplen. 
11 

M  Reward. 


1^  A  compliment,  obvioody,  to  the  poetical  piofassluu. 
**  Pageant.     In  this  stanaa  Dunbar  Hatiriass  the  outhmdbb 
habita  and  langnage  of  the  HjgUanden. 
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Tke  Deril  sae  deavit  was  with  their  joll, 
That  in  the  deepent  pot  of  hell. 

He  smoorit  them  with  smook. 

Tidmffsfra  tite  Semon, 

[A  eoowmtloii  between  two  rmtloi.  dnrigned  to  ntiriae  the 
nioeedinsB  In  tlie  supreme  cItQ  law  court  of  Scotland.] 

Ane  muirland  man,  of  upland  mak, 
At  hame  thus  to  hiA  neij^hbour  spak, 
"Wliat  tidings,  gossip,  peace  oi  wtir  t 
The  tether  rounit^  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  you  under  this  confession, 
But  lately  lichtit  off  mj  meare, 

I  rome  of  Edinburgh  fra  the  Session. 

What  tidings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  t 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  say  you  : 
Keep  well  this  secret,  gentle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  truMts  another  : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression. 

Of  innocent  folk  prereens  a  futher :' 
Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fallow  rouns  him  to  please. 
That  wald  for  envy  bite  afT  his  nese  ;3 
His  fa'  some  by  the  oxter*  leads  ; 
Some  patters  with  his  mouth  on  beads. 

That  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads. 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;' 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  sp^;ds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  of  partiality  compleens. 

How  feid^  and  faTour  flemis7  discretion  ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts  ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  is  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes  ; 
Some  maks  him  merry  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  h'm  possession  ; 
Some  herried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  his  tongue  his  kindness  turses  ;9 
Some  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses  ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  with  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  tncm  curses  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  direrse  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 
•  *  «  • 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  proft^sion. 
The  younger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Of  Diacntion  in  Oiving, 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 

Some  gires  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  gires  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  G  lying  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gires  for  pride  and  glory  rain  ; 
Some  giyes  with  grudging  and  with  pain  ; 

Some  giyes  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  giyes  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Giying  loald  Discretion  be. 


1 


'  Is  sdyanccd  before  a  great  number. 
« Armpit.  «  Pledge.        « llostiUty. 

>FoK.  *  Carries. 


Some  gives  for  thank,  and  come  for  threat; 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gives  meat  j 

Some  givis  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  fra  some  may  na  man  treit : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  craver  be  so  tired. 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be, 
Tlie  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  wretchedly, 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,l 

And  for  a  hood-pick  balden  is  he^ 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Fjre  I 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  large. 
That  all  oVr-ladeii  is  his  barge ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalitie, 
There  of  his  honour  does  discluufge: 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear, 
That  might  his  giftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault^  loold  dk^ 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  ear : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  neWi 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  flew ;  * 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see, 
Were  they  never  of  sae  great  virtue : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie  ; 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie, 
And  halds  all  janglers  at  disdcnyie  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays. 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knawi  hi  ; 
Arc  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thewi ; 
Some  gives  to  trum pours  and  to  shrews  ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authoritie, 
But  in  their  oflico  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochlnes  full  wide. 
Kirks  of  St  Demard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee. 

Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

fa  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Of  Diacretton  in  Taking, 

After  Giying  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking  ; 

Some  takes  o'er  little  authoritie. 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking  :* 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  hat  he^ 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growls  on  the  fur, 

In  mails  and  gersoms^  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

>  Appreciated.  '  8tarvatJ<»i. 

*  A  large  proportion  of  the  strangers  who  visited  Sootlaad  aft 
this  early  period  were  probably  from  FUmders.       *  Oomplalft. 
s  Foollah.  *  Rents  and  fines  of  entry. 
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UVCLOPiKDIA  OF 


0  16S8. 


_      IB  iDerchuiJs  Uka  unloe»nnic>  win«. 
Whilk  makfi  their  pack*  oft  tima  full  (bin, 

Dj  their  «iicceMioii,  u  je  inaj  see, 
Tlut  ill-won  gear  'riches  not  the  kin  : 

In  Taking  ■ouU  UiiM-TeCioa  be. 
Some  taka  other  meoQia  tKk\' 
1  on  the  puir  oppressioi 


Tilltl 


AnJ  ni 


.e  gallo. 


mbeia  thnt  hi 


DUld  UiM 


a  TMng  h 
Some  tnks  bj  tea,  and  aome  by  laml, 
'     '       ler  In  taliing  can  hald  their  hand. 

Till  he  be  t^it  up  to  ane  tree  ; 
And  ayne  theT  gnr  him  utiJentand, 

In  f  akii.g  souU  Di.wretion  bo. 
Some  wald  tak  all  hit  ncigbbour'a  giar  ; 
"   '  '      '      "    uj  little  fear 

ia4  dread  that  Ood  him  aoe  \ 
To  tak  then  aoiild  he  never  rorbear  : 

a  Taking  aould  Diacretioii  be- 
Some  wold  Uk  all  thia  warld  od  braid  ;* 
Et  not  satiiGed  of  tlicnr  need, 

Through  heart  uniatiable  and  greedie  ; 
Finld  Eak  litlle,  and  can  do!  speed  : 
la  Taking  aould  Discretiun  be. 
Gnat  men  fnr  taking  and  oppreaiion, 
a™  act  full  famoiu  at  the  Sefniuii,* 

■o  hnncit  hie. 


pjinK  a  prominent  place  in  thp  liislory  of  hi*  Coun- 
try, lie  died  of  tile  pligue  in  London  in  the  yeu 
1S2S.  Duuglna  shines  its  an  alleRurical  and  descrip- 
tive poeL  lie  want!  the  ligoroiu  sense,  and  also 
Ihe  graphic  force,  of  Dunbar ;  irliilG  the  latter  ii 
always  close  and  nervous,  Douglas  ii  soft  and  ver- 
bose. The  ^niiu  of  Dunbar  is  so  powerful,  that 
manner  sinks  beneath  it;  that  of  ]>ouglus  is 
matter  of  culture,  that  manner  ia  its  moat  striking 
peculiarity.  Tliis  manner  is  eaacnlially  scholarly. 
Ue  emploja  an  immcnae  nnmber  of  wardl  derived 
from  the  Latin,  as  yet  comparatively  a  novelty  in 
Kni;lish  composition.  And  even  his  description  * 
nature  invotve  many  ideas,  very  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  TCiy  bcautil'iiUy  ciprcsaed,  but  inappro- 
pruLtc  to  the  aituation,  and  obvioualj  intTodaced 
merely  in  acconiancc  with  literary  fashion. 

The  principal  original  composition  of  Donploi  U 
a  long  poem,  entitled  The  Falact  of  Honour.  It  wu 
designed  as  an  npolofcue  for  the  conduct  of  a  kingl 
and  therefore  addressed  to  James  IV.  The  poet 
represents  himaclf  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  lo^e 
comjiany  travelling  towards  the  I'alaee  of  Honour, 
lie  juina  them,  and  narrates  the  pnrtieulars  of  tin 
pilgrimage.  The  well-knon-n  Pilgriat'i  Progivf 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  that 
Bunyan  could  scarcely  have  been  ignonnt  of  it. 
Kiiiy  Hart,  tlie  only  other  long  poem  of  Donglaa, 
prestnts  a.  metaphorical  view  of  human  life.  B  ' 
the  moat  remarkable  production  of  this  anthor  w 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  .£iwul  into  Scottish  versa, 
which  lie  ciecutiil  in  the  year  I&I3,  being  the  first 
version  of  a  X«lin  classic  into  any  British  tongue. 
It  ia  generally  nllawcd  lo  he  «  masterly  performance, 
though  in  too  obsolete  a  langunge  ever  to  regain  Ita 
popularity.  The  orij.nnal  poema,  styled  prvhgiia, 
which  the  tranalator  afHxea  to  each  book,  an 
eateenied  amongiit  his  happiest  piecea. 
lApMroplie  la  Ilonwr.'] 

(Orlgllul  Speltln;.) 
,  swcit  heuiulio  flour  digest, 
j>,  Riuiat  jireciuua,  gudlieat, 
e  honour  tliou  att  guvrdiiuu  couding,' 
-sdliip  kcnd  the  glorioua  eml  aiid  rest. 


ihie  wicht  mar  lest, 
iBtft  BUHiice  all  thing, 


Dunkeld  CitbailnL 

educated  flir  the  church,  and  rose  tliroogh  a  varict 

Liferior  ofllecs  to  be  biahop  of  Dunkeld.  After  o( 


an  thaw  but  peii^  art  bnt, 
in  thy  hie  blis  we  ring. 
[.Vonii«s  in  iToj.'] 
ire,  to  mighty  Tithon  apouae, 
l~Uei\  (if  I  her  saffron  bed  and  ivor  house, 
111  ei;im'»y  eliui  and  (miineil  violate, 
VViili  sjiii;;uiiie  cnpc,  mid  aclvage  imrpimte^ 
I'li-hiH  the  windows  of  her  Ini^  hail, 
^pn'iiJ  ull  with  roues,  and  full  of  balm  royal, 
Anil  ete  the  heavenly  poitia  ehnrtallino 
L'liwurpH  btaid,  the  watld  til!  illumiDe; 
The  iniiikling  streaiuen  of  the  orieut 
Shed  purpouT  aprainga,  with  gold  and  amre  msi 
Eoiia,  the  sicod,  with  mby  huneaa  red. 
Above  Ihe  seas  liftis  furlh  hia  head, 
Of  colour  sore,"  and  aomedcal  brown  as  benj. 
For  to  aliehten  and  glad  our  emiapeir; 
The  flame  ouC-bumteu  at  the  nciithiTh!,/ 
So  fa«t  I'liaetoii  with  the  whip  him  whirls.     • 
While  ahortlj-,  with  the  Iile«aind  torch  of  day, 
Abulyit  in  his  leuiand"  freah  array, 
■  Worthr  nwuiL  I  WlltaoDi  tiaiL 

siwisdtmn.  •npcTOid. 

'  l-ur^ili.'  •traks  in<ii|llid  wllh  iRila  (nd  tmrr. 


ENGLISH  LITKRATUKE. 


BKnSOR. 


«    « 


Forth  of  hia  palace  roval  ishit  Pbocbus, 

With  golden  crown  and  tis^a^  gloriuiui, 

Crwp  haint,  bricht  as  chrytsohte  or  topaz; 

Fcr  whaw  hue  mlcbt  nane  bchald  hbt  face. 

The  auriate  vane:»  of  bin  throne  floverar.e 

With  glttterand  glance  o'cntpread  tlie  occane;' 

The  iMigc  fludei^,  lemond  all  of  licht. 

Bat  with  ane  blink  of  hit*  i«u{>cmal  Bicht. 

For  to  behald,  it  waa  ane  glorv  to  nee 

The  stabled  windifl,  and  the  calmed  !*ca, 

The  iioft  season,  the  iinnaiuent  Hercne, 

The  lotine  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *    * 

And  \untj  Flora  did  her  bloomis  snread 

Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  suljart^  steed  ; 

The  awarded  soil  embrode  with  selcouth^  hues. 

Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bewH.^    *     * 

Towers,  tuirctx,  kinuils,^  and  pinnacles  hie. 

Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stade  painted,  eFery  fane,  phiol,**  and  stage,? 

Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  harand  no  dreid, 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 

The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-bruird 

With  gladsome  garment  rercsting  the  jerd.8      *    * 

The  praP*  besprent  with  sprin<!;and  sprouts  dispers 

For  caller  humours^®  on  the  dewy  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gcrse-pilcs  their  licht; 

As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  daj 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away; 

And  blissful  tlosfoms  in  the  bloome<l  ycrd, 

Snbmits  their  heids  to  the  young  Mun's  safeguard. 

\tj  ]eaT»  rank  o'erspread  the  barmkin  wall; 

The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 

Forth  of  fresh  bourgeons^^  the  wine  grapes  ying^' 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hiiig ; 

Hie  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'erspreadaud  learcs  of  nature's  tapestries ; 

Soft  gra&7  verdure  aStvr  balmy  shouira, 

(h\  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 

The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  nmall. 

And  every  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.     •     * 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  sprang, 

The  young  green  bloomefi  strawberry  leares  amang ; 

Jimp  jcryilouiiv  thereon  leaves  unshct. 

Fresh  primrose  and  the  puq>our  violet ;    *     * 

Heavenly  lillics,  with  lockeiund  toppis  white. 

Opened  and  shew  their  crcstis  rcdcmite.    *    * 

Ane  para<Hse  it  seemed  to  draw  near 

Thir  galyanl  gardens  and  each  green  herbcre 

Maist  auiiable  wax  the  emeraut  meads ; 

Swannis  pouchis  through  out  the  respand  reeds. 

Orer  the  lochis  and  the  fiudis  gray, 

Searchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 

Phoebuit'  red  fowl,'3  bis  cural  crest  can  steer, 

Ofl  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  cleer. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 

Pickand  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

His  wiviJt  Toppa  and  Partolct  him  by — 

A  bird  all-time  that  hauutis  bigamy. 

The  painted  [towite'^  pacand  with  plumes  gym, 

Kest  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-rim, 

Iihrouded  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 

Shapand  the  prent  of  Argiis'  hundred  een. 

Aiuaug  the  bowis  of  the  olire  twists, 

Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Endlang  the  hedses  thick,  and  on  rank  aikt 

Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makcc 

h  ccmcn  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass. 

Full  busily  Arachne  weavand  was, 

To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 

Tbeiewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 


1  Ootsn.  *  Snltrjr. 

*  Battlcmanta 
'  Barth.  *  Meadow. 

i^Yoanf.         s«Tb«oock. 


'Fnoommoo. 

*  Cupola. 
10  Ck>ol  vapnura 
'*  Tbg  pcscock. 


*  Doughs. 
7  PUtrey. 
1^  Sprouts. 


S<»  dusty  powder  upstours*  in  every  street^ 
M'hile  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufcly  vales. 
Within  fcnuance  and  parkis  close  of  pales, 
Tlie  bustcous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Ilerdis  of  hcrtis  through  the  thick  wood-ehftw. 
The  young  fawns  followand  the  dun  daes, 
Kidrt,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raea. 
In  Ifisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  blctand  to  their  dams. 
On  suit  streams  wolk^  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadia, 
Sic  as  we  clei)C  wenches  and  damysels. 
In  gi'rsy  graves'^  wandcrand  by  spring  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  roondl. 
With  voices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resoonds. 
Whcreso  they  walk  into  their  caroling. 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nng. 
Ane  sang, '  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  laem. 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leman  hame*'' 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  lichty 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht.** 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounis^  to  and  fro. 
To  lei»7  their  pain,  and  plcin  their  jolly  woe. 
Afler  their  guise,  now  singand,  now  in  sorrow, 
With  heartis  {>ensive  the  lung  summer's  moirow* 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  place.     •    • 
Dame  Nature's  mcnstrals,  on  that  other  part| 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art,    ♦    ♦ 
And  all  small  fowl  is  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lonl  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  Itourist  flouirs  sheen, 
Welcome  supjwrt  of  every  rutc  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain. 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild**  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plewi. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  Dews, 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  alL  *    * 

JOHN  SKELTON. 

John  Skelton  flourished  as  a  poet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  rector  of 
Dyssc,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satires  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  fn^ni  his  charge.  The  pasquils  of  Skelton  are 
copious  and  careless  eflusioiis  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  but  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiable 
and  poetical  manner,  as  iu  tlie  following  canzonet  »-- 

To  M'utreu  Margturti  JTuiscy. 

Meny  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower. 

Gentle  as  fuliton. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness  ; 

So  joyously. 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning, 

I  Rises  In  clouds.      >  Walked.      *  Gnusy  irrovw.      4  hi^^ 
s  SuDgtt  then  popular.     <  WLbper.       7R«iiova.     s—   - 
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In  eyetjthini;. 
Fu,  fxr  puKing 
That  I  ran  iuditi. 

Of  mrrry  Margaret, 
Ai  midsi miner  flower. 
Gentle  u  r^U'on 
Or  hawk  of  the  Cower ; 
As  patient  and  u  ftJU, 
And  u  full  oTgDodwiU, 
Ai  fair  liipbil, 
ColionJcr, 


Hot  may  he  MUfiht, 

Ere  jou  cui  find 

Ba  cou^teou^  id  kiod. 

An  merr;  Mai};ajct, 

Tbii  iDidiinimer  flower, 

OcDtle  oi  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 


mi.-tnE»i  of  ityli',  and  pnritj  of  exprraiion  i 
u  tliu  first  to  intnidurt  Ihc  jmiiirt  and  blank  or. 
Id  KnttliAh  yxwtry.  The  {^'nlh;  and  mtlsnchi 
tlios  of  hii  stjlt  ia  well  eipmpliflod  in  the  ren 
lich  lie  wrote  during  his  cnptiiity  in  Windior 

Ciutle.  when  about  to  jii'ld  bis  lifu  a  Eocriflce  t 

tjTuiiiicai  caprice : — 

FritoHtr  fit  Witvlior,  ht  rreamnak  Ait  Plranre  Atn 

So  cniet  priMn  how  could  hctidc,  alu  I 

As  proud  Windmrl  wliere  I,  in  lust  and  joy. 

With  a  king'i  nn,  my  childinh  jean  did  pan. 
Id  greater  feut  than  Hriaiu'a  ton  of  Tioy : 

(Vheie  each  sweet  pinrc  returns  s  toHe  full  lour  1 
the  Maiden  T.,-., 

The  stately  wat<i,  the  ladiei>  brifrht  of  hue  ; 

l^e  dan™  short,  lonjr  tales  of  great  delight. 
With  words  and  looki  that  tijEvn  could  but  nia, 

Mliere  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 


From  Chaucer,  or  at  least  from  .lamct  I.,  [he 
writers  of  verse  in  England  liod  dlsjilaycd  lillle  of 
Uie  grace  and  clevatiun  of  true  poetry.  At  length 
m  worthy  successor  of  those  ports  appeared  in 
Thomas  Howard,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  uiuolly  denominated  the  Eam.  or  Scbrgt. 
This  nobleman  was  bom  in  ISIC.  lie  wa<  educated 
at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natural  son  of  the 


r,  but  in  nil  kiudsiif  rourtlj 

I   cliivulrciiis   exercises.      II»Tin(i  travellwl  in" 
Italy,  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  piwl* 
that  country— Dante.  I'drarch.  Boceaotio,  and  Ai 
oelo — and  funned  his  own  poetical  style  upon  thcii 
Ills  poetry  is  chiefly  amorous,  and,  notwillulAndinK 
)>ii  liavinK  been  married  In  early  life,  much  of  it  eun- 
■ists  of  tliu  praiaei  uf  a  lady  whom  he  names  Gtrrul- 
dine,  supposed  to  have  been  a  dauifliter  of  the  Earl 
of  KUdore.    Surrey  was  a  gallaut  siildicr  ai  well  as 
a  poet,  and  cunductod  on  Iminrtant  expedltifin.  in 
1243.  fnr  the  dcToatatlon  of  the  Scnilish  borders. 
He  Anally  Ml  under  the  displeasure  of  lienry  Vllf., 
and  was  beheaded  on   Tower    Hill   in    1S47.     The 
I  poetry  of  tjurrey  is  remarkable  for  afluwing  melody, 


alm-plar,  wliere,  dcupolled 
th  dawd  eyes  oft  we  by  gh 


where,  dopulled  for  the  game; 


To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  tiie  loads  above. 
HiB  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helro 

fif  foaming  hone,«  with  swnrd.<  and  friendly  heaiH; 
iVith  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm. 

Where  we  hare  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  dartsj 
rVith  silver  drops  the  mesd  yet  spread  for  ruth, 

In  active  pkmen  of  nimbleness  and  stiength, 
>\'here  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swami*  of  youth. 

Oil  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length: 


(.If  pli'Dunt  plaint,  aud  of  out  ladies' praise, 
Rccrinling  ofl  what  grace  each  oue  ha<l  l^iund, 

^VhaC  hope  of  speed  what  dread  of  long  delays; 
The  wild  forest,  the  clithed  holts  with  amen. 

With  reiiiA  availiil'^  and  swift  ybreoUied  honi ; 
With  ciy  of  hounds  and  incny  hfastK  between. 

Where  wc  did  chose  the  feuful  hart  of  force. 
The  «idc  Tale^  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  ni^t, 


The  pctrvt  thoughts  ini[«irted  with  siicli  trust. 
The  wanlun  tulk,  the  divers  change  of  play, 

The  friendship  sHoni,  each  promise  kept  so  Just; 
IVhvrewith  wc  po-Ved  the  winter  night  away. 

And  with  this  Ihoujcht,  the  blood  fonaies  the  bet. 
The  tcnrs  beraiu  my  cheeks  of  deadly  h 


u  sobbi 


,ala^ 


Upsupped  hare,  thus  1  my  plaint  rtiiewi 
O  place  of  bliss  1  lencwcr  of  my  woes, 

'live  me  accounts,  when  is  my  noble  fore  ;^ 
loni  in  thy  walln  thou  do«t  eacli  nlRlit  anckMl 
'0  other  leef.a  but  unto  me  most  dear: 
Echo,  Bins  I  that  iloth  my  sorrow  rue, 

-  tumi  thereto  a  hnllow  sound  of  pWnt. 
I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
priAon  pine  with  Umdage  ai 


mlslrta  m  the  bad  rfUl 
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Jkter^Hon  amd  Pram  ofkU  Low  CktaUtme, 

Frvm  Tuacan'  cune  mj  lady's  worthy  nee ; 

Fur  Florence  wae  some  time  their  ancient  seat ; 
The  wcfliem  i«le,  whoee  pleasant  shore  doth  faoe 

Wild  Camber's  diA,  did  gire  her  llrelj  heat : 

Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 
From  tender  Tears,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  king^i  child,  where  she  tasteth  costlj  food. 

Himsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Bright  is  her  hoe,  and  Oeraldine  she  hight : 

Hampton  me  tanght  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  si^t. 

Her  beaaW  of  kind,  her  rirtues  from  aboTe ; 
Hafipj  is  Le  that  can  obtain  her  lore  1 

Smt  no  m  it  ctmimt  with  kU  omi  esfof e,  and  how 
the  age  cf  iildren  is  the  happietif  if  thejf  had  ekiU  to 


Laid  in  mj  quiet  bed. 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  saw  within  mj  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  erenr  thought  did  show 

So  lirelj  in  mine  eyes. 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled. 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boj. 

In  thought  how  oft  that  he 

IKd  wish  m  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 
A  tall  young  man.  to  oe. 

The  Toung  man  eke  that  feels 
His  bones  with  pains  oppest. 

How  be  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 
To  lire  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again. 

To  lire  so  much  the  more. 

Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled. 
To  see  how  all  these  three, 

F^om  boT  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 
Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musing  thus,  I  think. 

The  case  is  rery  strange, 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  Uts  in  woe. 

Doth  erer  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  1 1a^, 

I  saw  my  withered  skm. 
How  it  doth  show  my  dented  thwa, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin  ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chape, 
The  gates  of  my  right  way, 

Hat  ones  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak, 
Do  tnus  unto  me  say : 

The  white  and  hoarish  haixa, 

Tlie  messengers  of  age. 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief. 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 
Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 

The  which  do  write  two  aps  past, 
Hie  third  now  coming  m. 

Hsng  up,  therefore,  the  bit 
Ofthy  young  wanton  time ; 

And  fchou  that  therein  beaten  art. 
Hie  happiest  life  define : 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said. 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy. 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  ms^ 

To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me, 

Their  time  most  hi4>py  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had. 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

7%e  Meant  to  attain  B^appf  Lf/it, 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attun 
«        The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind. 
Hie  equal  frend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  chaive  of  rule,  nor  goTemanoe : 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisedom  joined  with  simph 
The  night  dischaiged  of  all  care ; 

Wliere  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppi 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  tiie  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  mi^^t. 

tIB  THOHA8  WTATT. 

In  amorcros  poetry,  which  may  be  sidd  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  had  a  fellow-lar 
bourer  in  Sib  Thomas  Wtatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Heniy  VUL 
Wyattwas  a  man  highly  educated-for  his  age,  a 
great  trareller,  and  generally  accomjUished.  He 
died  of  a  ferer  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  from  Falmouth,  while  enga^d  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charies  Y., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressiye  of  the  rarioiis 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  with- 
out refinement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feding. 

T%€  lovtf^t  lute  cannot  he  Uamed^  thouffii  U  ting 
of  hit  ladjft  vnkindnett. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  gire  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me ; 
Thou^  my  songs  be  somewhat  stranse. 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  diange^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

MyLute,  alas  !  doth  not  ofiend, 
Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend. 
To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  Uiough  my  sonss  be  somewhat  plaia^ 

And  tottcheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 

My  Lute  and  strinp  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully, 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite^ 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  ri^tfbl  spita^ 
Kame  not  my  Lute  1 

Spite  asketh  >pite,  and  changing  change^ 
And  falsed  nith,  must  needs  be  known  | 

Hie  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange  ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  br  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 
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BUune  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone. 
And  well  deserved  to  hare  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone. 
And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 

But  if  till  then  my  iingeni  play, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell !  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain. 

Yet  hare  I  found  out  for  thy  sake, 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  i^in  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme,  » 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 


The  re-ewred  Lover  eruUeth  in  his  Freedom,  and 
voweth  to  remain  fire  until  Death, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knowcth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently  ; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honesty  ; 

And  though  folks  judge  full  diversely, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign  ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe. 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know  ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay, 
Ixjt  every  man  hid  judgment  say  ; 
I  will  it  take  in  upcrt  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whutK>cvcr  say  nay. 

Who  judgeth  well,  well  God  them  send  ; 
WTio  jud'Tcth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  1  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  T  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see. 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

Thai  Pleature  is  mixed  vfith  every  Pain, 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  wo  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue. 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  eonwmieth  clean, 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 

Since  evezy  woo  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 


The  Courtier's  Lift, 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  array. 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repaat, 

The  lifo  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play  ; 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste  ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  tactfl^ 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold* 

Of  the  Mean  and  Sure  Estate, 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheel. 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  here  rejoice. 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  jojih 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass. 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  without  annoji 
Let  me  die  old  after  the  common  trace. 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  pati 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas  I 
He  dieth  unknown,  dascd  with  dreadful  fSaoe. 

THOMAS  TU88EB. 

Amongst  the  poets  dating  towards  the  oondaiioii 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thomas  Tut- 
SEB,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  born  about  1523,  of  an  ancient 
family :  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  life 
at  court,  under  the  i)atronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards he  practised  farming  successively  at  Ratwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Fairstcd  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  walk,  he 
betook  liiniself  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  clioristcr,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  lie  did 
not  prosper  in  tlie  world,  but  died  poor  in  London, 
in  1580. 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  Hondreth  Good  Points  of 
Ilusbandriet  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  is  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  expressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  vene. 
It  was  aften/rards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  JIundreth  Points  of 
Good  Husbandrie :  the  last  of  a  considerable  number 
of  editions  appeared  in  1710. 

{^Directions  for  CvtUivaiing  a  JTop-flbrcfen.] 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  cropi^ 
To  have  fur  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops. 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choices  to  choose^ 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravellv,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  dij, 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingl^  with  rubbish  and  stonei 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mould. 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  gardeu-ploi  aBoaUj 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown. 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 


The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  mtk^ 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  told. 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  ban. 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  turn. 

The  hop  for  hi.«i  profit  I  thus  do  exalt. 
It  strcngtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last, 
And  drawing  abide — if  ye  draw  not  too  fast. 
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[II«,.nrifily  Phy«r.] 

imrldo,  en  k.  ulckiicm  do  i 
1  lb i lip*  in  bcr  houw  to  hn 
pnrifa,  and  Tinc^ru*  tnrt, 
d  IrpKle,  to  foiufiirt  thjlic 
icr  ^nlm,  for  npic*  thai  1 


iroitfiy,  lirrr  to  cnnl, 
ilikp,  orelMlif  Ukr  n  fwL 
M'baTj,  quiiicvp,  Hrid  niirh, 
mt  m«th  ihc  iiichi}'  nn  much. 
™un«l,  rn  nwJiriiip  yc  tJikc, 
M  niMi  for  iiLinwHitr'ii  ukr. 
nd>  bntc  pliysii:,  bi-cmuw  of  the  cort, 
it  hrlpelh,  thul  cbc  ihould  be  limt. 
d  ^Thvl  krcpiiij^,  dn  niiiob  now  nnd  thui 
h  wImIoiu,  W-t  cnmrurtrlh  man. 
•e  Rtirriii;:  hIihII  |in>rit  (Hh  birl ) 
■te  trauMc;  n-rk  nuirt  nnd  mt. 


Dul :  U't 


ail: 


ID  Kourgi;  irith  hu  rod. 


mljtijiertiot 
ind^  do  nurv. 


0  nii»t  pwit  flood  ; 
ch<.r  in  mud, 
LiKl  nT  bhud  ; 


Mr  IHTld  Ljrndiv- 
cncceeded  in  Scotland  by  KTCnd  pacta 
i  tilent,  whose  imiirovemciiU,  hov 


fi'll  fnr  iliurt  uf  tbose  etTucled  in  llie  litcrntura  nf 
■DutliEm  neiKhbouri.  The  moat  eminent  of 
writi-n  WM  Sir  Uavid  Ltndsay,  bum  About 
14D{),  who,  after  aerving  King  Jamci  V.,  when  that 
monnrch  waa  ■  boy,  as  iewor,  currer,  cup-bearer, 
pune-muter,  chieT  cubiculoT)  in  Bhort.  everything 
—bearing  him  ai  an  infant  upon  lii*  b»ck.  and 
lancind  antic*  for  his  amuMment  u  a  boy— wM 
ipp{ii]ited  to  the  important  iifflL'eof  Ijord  Lyon  King 
It  Arnii,  and  dieil  uboat  tlic  year  1S&5.  lie  cliiefij 
ihiinesi  a  laliricnl  and  liumoniuiwrili'r.andliii  great 
fault  ii  an  entire  alMcnoe  uf  tliiit  epirit  of  rvSnemenI 
hich  gnicul  (he  I'ontempnrary  litcralure  of  Kng- 
ind,  llie  principal  olyei-Ti  "f  Ljriidiay'i  vitupcra- 
am  were  the  clerio',  wluiw  liabiti  at  lliia  period 
(juit  Ix-fore  the  Htfonnalion)  were  auch  u«  to  afford 
unusually  ample  acolic  fur  the  pen  of  the  aaliriat. 
Our  pvL't,  idHi.  nlthuuiili  a  state  offlver,  and  long  ■ 

ant  to  the  kiiifi,  uses  iitllu  delicacy  in  uxponing 

abuies  of  the  court.  Ilia  diivf  puema  are  pliietd 
lie  folluwiiiK  auiifaiion  l>y  hii  editor,  Mr  Geor)i« 
Chalmera:  — TAa  Vrrme,  written  about  iS28:  Tht 
CompIaimC.  1599:  Tin  Cmplaynt  of  tht  Kintft 
I'npiiqit  (IVaiwlt).  1S30;  Tht  Plau  (or  Satire)  of 
tilt  T%rft  fUMIf,  laaSi  A'iHrii  Cub/miVw.  IMl; 
Tht  nUmrf  of  Si/uirt  Mrldnim,  liM;  Tht  Mo- 
KBTchie.  1SS3.  TliH  three  first  of  these  piicms  are 
innralisings  upon  the  state  and  gorernment  uf  Ihe 
kiii|[d(ini,  during  two  oT  ita  diamnl  niitioritles.  The 
IlLiy  ii  an  exlmordinary  perfurmance.  a  satire  npon 
Iht  wholt  of  Ihe  three  politlcnl  ordc™— monarch, 
linrona,  and  clergy — full  oT  liumour  and  frroaanesa, 
nnd  ciiriiiualy  iiluslralivo  of  Ihe  tasle  of  tlie  linies. 
Notwithatuiiiling  ita  satiric  pungency,  and,  what  is 
njit  to  be  now  more  aurpriaing.  licit wiihatariiiini;  Ihe 
inlnidiiction  of  iiidei'encicB  not  flt  tu  be  described, 
the  SutirHof  the  Thru  Edtala  waa  actcl  in  pre- 
•ciice  (if  the  court,  both  at  Cupnr  and  Edinburgh, 
thi:  atnge  being  in  the  open  uir.  Kitltit  Cos/nnoa 
ia  a  autire  on  one  of  the  pnictlcca  nf  IComan  Catho- 
lici.  By  hii  various  burlesques  iif  that  parly,  he  is 
!<Hi(l  tu  have  largely  conlributeil  to  the  progrcsa  of 
the  ItkRimiation  in  »colliuid.  Tht  IlMry  of  Sr/ain 
Mctilnm  ia  iierhapa  the  moat  }deasing  of  all  this 
authoi-'s  works.  It  is  (.■oiiaidctvd  Uie  last  poem  that 
in    any   degree   portakca   uf  Uic  clioractcr  of  the 

()f  the  deilerily  with  which  Lyndsay  could  point 
a  antirical  remark  on  an  error  of  slate  policy,  we 
may  .judge  IVoni  the  following  very  brief  passage  of 
bis  Compliynl,  which  relates  to  tlie  too  early  com- 
niittul  of  the  gnvcrnmcnt  to  Junes  V.  It  la  givea 
in  the  original  spelling. 

ImpnidmtW,  like  witlea  fules, 

Thny  tuke  th(  young  nrincD  from  Ibe  aculas, 

tjuhcre  he,  umfer  obedience, 

^^'aI  Icamand  vertcw  and  scienct. 

And  haatilie  pat  in  hia  hand 

Ihe  gcvemonce  of  all  Scotland  : 

An  quha  wuld,  in  anc  stonnia  bba^ 


Quhilk  nerer  bad  bin  on  Ihs  ssj, 
And  gnr  hii  bidding  all  obej, 
Cieiing  him  hail  the  goTemall, 

To  ship,  man-hand,  and  niarinall. 
For  dreid  of  rockia  and  fotr  land. 
To  put  the  ruthir  in  bis  hand.        * 

I  pve  Ihim  to , 

(Juhilk  lirKi  dcriiiit  that  munsell ; 

But  1  dar  aweir  it  waji  na  reauun. 


1  ptaj  I 


lul 


<  this  lealme  aa  youcg  ane  ki 
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[il  Oarman'i  AeeomU  <^  a  LaW'tuU,'] 

MftZTT,  I  lent  my  toMip  mr  man,  to  fetch  hune  coals, 

And  he  her  droonit  into  the  quany  holei ; 

And  I  ran  to  the  consutoiy,  for  to  pleinyie, 

And  there  I  happenit  aroang  ane  greedie  meinyie.^ 

Thej  gare  me  nnt  ane  thing  they  call  eUcaidum; 

Within  aucht  daji  I  gat  but  UbdUmdfim; 

Within  ane  month  I  pX  ad  opponendvm; 

In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter-io^uendttm^ 

And  syne  I  gat — how  call  ye  it  1 — ad  rtpliamdwn; 

Bot  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand  him : 

And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks, 

And  gart  me  pay  for  four-and-twenty  acts. 

Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  concludendvm. 

The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  thcT  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  trun. 

Syne,  hoaie  ad  octo,  bade  me  come  again  : 

jUid  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  £ut 

For  sentence,  silrer,  they  cryit  at  the  last. 

Of  prtmtineiandwn  they  made  me  wonder  fain, 

J3U I  gai  never  my  guae  grey  mart  ogam, 

Supplieatum  in  Oontemptton  Cjf  Side  TaSU^ 

(1538.) 

'     Soyereign,  I  mean^  of  thir  side  tails, 

Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails. 

Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels, 

Express  again'  all  commonweals. 

Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 

Haye  men  for  to  bear  up  their  taili^ 

For  dignity  of  their  office  ; 

Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  emprice ; 

Howbeit  they  use  sic  gravity, 
«   Conformand  to  their  majesty. 

Though  their  robe-royab  be  upborne, 

I  think  it  is  ane  yeir  scorn. 

That  every  lady  of  the  land 

Should  have  her  tul  so  side  trailand ; 

Howbeit  ther  been  of  high  estate. 

The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causay  they  soop  clean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;4 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair. 

The  dust  flies  highest  into  tiie  air. 

And  all  their  faces  does  bq^aiT, 

Gif  they  could  speak,  they  waid  them  waiy.    *    * 

But  I  have  maist  into  despite 

Poor  claggocks^  clad  in  Raploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees, 

Will  have  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit'  was  yestreen. 

The  mora,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  ban  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide, 

Without  her  kirUe  tail  be  side. 

In  buxghs,  wanton  burgess  wives 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine. 

But  foUowand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  summer,  when  the  streets  ones. 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies ; 

Nane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  thflj  cover  mouth  and  neese.    *    * 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain. 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  thej  step  furth  through  the  street. 

Their  iauldings  Asm  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  cUith,  within  few  yean, 

Nor  wald  deid  fifty  score  of  freirs.    *    * 


S] 


*  Ths  ovar-kmf  skirts 
soomplaiB.  «llsarfiil 

eBonb 


Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite. 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite  : 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude. 
That  of  side  tails  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride. 
And  pride  proceeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  eviL 

Ane  other  fault,  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day. 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.    •    • 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  unended. 
My  flyting,'  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ano  proclamation  ye  should  raak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burrowstoans, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  bouMs,' 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  thev  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  trails 
Then  should  my  writing  clengit  be, 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tails, 
"Diat  duddrons  and  duntibours  through  the  dubs  \ 

[Tk€  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Bdbd,  md 
C(mfusion  of  Tongua,} 

(From  the  Moiurchle.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found* 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion. 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours^ 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  abooo. 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry. 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    •    • 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  hcich  montane. 
Those  fulish  people  did  intend. 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend : 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men*s  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  inade^ 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  thb  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  faridil^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thodit, 
Oif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotent, 

To  whom  all  things  been  present,    *    * 

He  seeand  the  ambition. 

And  the  prideful  presumption. 

How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 

Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend,   *   * 

Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 

That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 

Where  was  but  ane  lauguaffe  afore, 

Qod  send  them  languages  three  score  ; 


.*-. 


ssooldti^ 
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Afora  thiit  time  ill  «[«k  Hcbr^, 
Thea  some  Ix.'gaD  for  to  ffpckk  Crev, 
Soae  Dutch,  Hine  lan^iiK  Suuen, 
wsiK'nklAlln. 


TbcDi 


■n  gtaU 


Cijuid  fvT  trees  tbrj  bnxht  them  tjliL 

Scoot  uid.  Bring  mortar  here  kt  incs. 

Then  bcwbt  thej  to  them  ■(wki  uid  (Unet ; 

And  Nimrod,  their  gwat  ihAmpion, 

Ku  ngmod  like  uie  wild  lion, 

KtDMKitig  them  arilh  wordi  nide, 

Bal  nerei  ane  word  thcj  undentood.  *     * 

for  final  concliuion, 

CoDHtainnl  wen  the}  fur  till  depart. 
Ilk  Gompauj  in  ane  (undrj  airt.     *     * 

A  few  piece*  of  the  reigna  of  Menr;  VIIT.  and 

1   Ed«aid  VI..  aonteuf  whichireby  unctrlain  aulhon. 

may  be  addeU,  ■■  furtlier  iUuilniliTe  of  the  literary 

I  UiOu;  of  that  period.   The  flrat  two  are  amnnicst 

[I  tbe  etrlidt  rertei  in  vbii-h  the  metuphjrical  re- 

Inanentt,  *o  notable  in  the  ■uhovquent  period,  are 

glMmabk^ 


OlTB 


A^  Pntut  of  Ail  (ifci  Poet'i)  Lady. 
,  lu  lidieg,  and  be  goat. 
youTMlTci  at  all  I 


For  here  at  hand  ■] 

Vnum  fa«  will  liain  you  aU  ! ' 
The  Tirtue  of  her  liirly  looki 

EiceU  the  precioui  utone : 
I  wiih  to  haic  none  other  buoke 

To  read  or  look  upon. 
Is  each  of  her  two  crystal  eye* 

ijmiletb  anakHJ  boy: 
It  would  yon  all  in  heart  (oSca 

To  lee  that  lamp  of  joy. 
I  think  Matun  hath  lost  the  moald, 

Wbeie  ihe  ber  ihape  did  take ; 
Or  ebe  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 

So  &ir  a  creature  make. 
She  may  be  well  comfiared 

Unto  tbe  phienii  kind, 
niioae  like  wa.  Derer  •etd  nor  leaid, 

That  any  luan  can  fiud. 
Id  life  ahe  ia  Diana  chiole. 

Id  trotb  Penelope. 
Id  word  and  eke  in  deed  tteadfait : 

W  hat  will  you  more  wo  aay  t 

Her  nwal  colour  cornea  and  goM 
With  auch  a  comely  iracv, 

Unre  mddier  too  than  doth  the  roar, 
Wilbiu  her  litel^  face. 


Neat 

Murn 


<a  play ; 


diug  aa  a  attay. 
Tbe  modeat  mirth  that  ahe  doth  ni 

I*  nii'd  with  ahamefac'doeBa ; 
AD  Tice  ihe  doth  wholly  nfuM, 

And  bateth  idleneaa. 
0  Lord,  it  i*  a  world  to  a<« 

How  Tiitae  can  repair, 
And  deck  iu  her  auch  honeat* 

Wbom  Mature  made  ao  fan  1 
TnUj  ahe  doth  ai  lar  exceed 
™-»-d»ya. 


How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graff 

or  Ihii  unspotted  tree! 
For  all  tbe  Mat  are  plain  but  chaff 


In  going  to 
I  heard  a'    ' 


1 1ra  amoria  rtdinltgralio  at. 

rdft.  a  court  mualclu]  and  poet.  IfiS^UA] 

laked  bed,  at  one  that  would  hare 


She  aighed    t 


hei  child,  that  lung  before  bad 
aang  full   aweet,  to  bring  tb> 

That  woulil  not  ceaae,  but  cried  atiU,  in  aucking  at 

her  breaat. 
Sbe  waa  full  weary  of  ber  watch,  and  griered  wilb 

her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  ratrd  it,  until  on  her  it  amil'd  ; 
Then  did  she  aay, '  Now  haie  I  found  the  prorerb  troe 

to  pro»e. 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  ii  of 

Then  look  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proTerb  for  to 

In  legidter  for  to  remain  of  auch  a  worthy  wight. 
\»  the  proceeded  thui  in  aong  unto  ber  little  brat, 
Much  matter  ulter'd  ahe  of  weight  in  place  wheieaa 

And  proved  |>1ain,  then  wai  no  bcaat,  nor  cieat 

hearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  lite  in  tote  witboat  diacdid 

and  alrife : 
Then  ki«ed  tbe  her  little  babe,  and  aware  bj  Ood 

'The  falling  out  of  faithful  frienda  renewing  ii 

I  marrel  much,  pardle,'  quoth  ahe,  Tor  to  behold 

To  we  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  ton  the  wmld 

Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  tome  beck,  aome  check,  ai 
•ome  can  amoothly  amile, 
id  aome  embrace  olihera  in  anna,  and  then  tbink 

Some  atand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  aome  bumble,  I 

tr  frienda  indeed  until  they  once 

Thuj  ended  ahe  ber  aong,  and  aaid,  before  ahe 

'  Tbe  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 


[Char 


ftrUk  of  <M  E^iAm 


-0 


I  am  an  EngUlhnian,  and  naked  I  atand  here, 
"     ing  in  uiT  mind  what  garment  1  ahall  wta: 

DOW  I  will  wear  thii-,  and  now  1  wiU  weat  t 
I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 
All  new  fa)>hioB«  be  pleaxant  to  me, 
I  will  have  ihetu  whether  1  tbriie  or  thee  : 
I  am  a  Qiher.  all  men  on  me  look 

Lt  (hould  I  do  but  ret  cock  on  the  boopl 
What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 
I  will  haie  a  ^rmeut  reach  to  oiy  taU. 
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Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  gaise^ 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wiae — 

Not  only  in  wearing  mj  gorgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day ; 

1  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French^ 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  OTercome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  have  all  thiiiss  at  will. 

If  I  were  wise  and  would  hold  mys^  still. 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining, 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  Ood  and  my  king. 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do — I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

Who  shall  let  me !    The  devil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well. 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  selL 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time : 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

The  NtU'Broum  Maid. 

[Regarding  the  date  and  author  of  thia  pieee  no  certainty 
exlats.  Prior,  who  founded  hlg  Henry  and  Rmma  upon  It, 
fixes  Ita  date  about  1400 ;  but  others.  Judging  from  the  compa- 
ratively modem  language  of  it.  suppose  it  to  have  been  com- 
posed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  declaration  of  the  author,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
is  stronger  than  is  generally  alleged,  in  proof  of  which  he  pro- 
poses ti)  relHto  the  trial  to  which  the  *  Not- Browne  Bfayde*  was 
exposHl  by  her  lover.  What  follows  oonsists  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  pair.] 

He. — It  standeth  so  ;  a  deed  is  do'. 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  bhameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  be^ 

None  other  way  I  know. 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw. 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true  1 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — 0  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  blifl^ 

That  changcth  as  the  moon  I 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell :  Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so !  whither  will  ye  go  ! 

Alas  !  what  h*ve  ye  done  t 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  can  believe,  it  shall  you  griere, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain  : 
But  afterward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake  ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  acain. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought  I 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you. 

As  heartily  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone^  a  banish^  man. 


She. — Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  mo 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  yc  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  80  thiit  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind  ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind  : 
Make  you  ready,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live. 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  groir  : 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say. 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore  : 
But  love  niuy  iimkc  me  for  your  sake. 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  bunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  moat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  coin})uny 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more  : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  htonc  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  oustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valUys, 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain, 
The  cold,  the  heat  ;  for,  dr}'  or  weet. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bu.sh  or  twain  : 
Wliich  soon  should  grieve  you,  I  beliere. 

And  ve  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  parting 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  aW  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure. 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie, 

I  could  not  fare  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  awnc. 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  considei^ 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine. 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete, 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine. 
No  sheetcs  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine  ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  boughfly 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  swttjt,  this  evil  diet. 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan  ; 
Wherefore  1  will  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
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Sbk. — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  sudi  an  tixetir, 

Ab  men  lay  that  ye  be, 
Ye  may  not  fail  of  good  rittail, 

Wh»e  is  M  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  ririr. 

Shall  be  full  nweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  ri^  wmI 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  proTide  anone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loTe  but  you  alone. 

Hk. — Lo  yet  before,  ye  must  do  more. 

If  ye  will  go  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light. 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  ^11  all  this  fulfill, 

Do*t  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Shk. — ^I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  yon. 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed. 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear. 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

Hs^— Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  ye  shall  not  go, 

And  1  shall  tell  you  why  : 
Your  appetite  1  is  to  be  li^t 

Of  lore,  I  weel  espy : 
For  like  as  ^e  hare  said  to  me, 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whoerer  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  oold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbk. — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  by  me  ; 
For  oil  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed. 

Ere  I  lored  you,  pardie : 
And  though  that  1,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron*s  daughter  be. 
Yet  hare  you  prored  how  I  you  lorad, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  erer  shall,  whatso  bdal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 


H&~A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled. 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  1 
To  be  felliw  with  an  outlaw. 

Almighty  Ood  foibid  I 
It  better  were,  the  poor  tquiir 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cuned  deed. 
We  were  betrayed :  wherefore,  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can. 
Is,  that  I  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 


Shk. — Whatever  befall,  I  nerer  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayed. 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind. 

Your  love,  the  Nut- Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fairer  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wioth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbe. — ^Though  in  the  wood  I  undentood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thought, 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  will 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo. 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prOTB 

That  yo  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life. 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  merry  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad ; 

The  case  is  cnanged  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth. 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go  : 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She. — These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  me. 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  wore  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
Wlien  men  will  break  promise,  thej  epeak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile, 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  wii^ 

And  I  more  woc-boffone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Ye  shall  not  need  further  to  dread  : 

I  will  not  disparage. 
You  (God  defend  !)  sith  ye  deeoend 

Of  so  great  a  lineige. 
Now  understand  ;  to  Westmoreland, 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  YOU  bring  ;  and  with  a  ring. 

By  ¥ray  of  marriage, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make^ 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earPs  mbi, 

And  not  a  banished  uiuu 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


Not  long  after  the  time  of  Lydgate,  onr  attentir 
■»  cslled  to  a  prose  trrittr  of  eminence,  tlie  first 
lince  the  time  of  Clinucer  and  Wickliffe.    Thii  wai 
SlE  JoHS  FORTESCUE.  Chief  Jiwtiee  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VI.,  and  n.  constant  aiJIierent  ol 
the  forlunei  of  that  mnniireh.     He  flournhcd  be- 
en tlie  vears  14.1U  and  l-l'U.  Besides  several  Lali 
tiacU,  Cliitf  JustiL^e  Fortew.'Uc  wrote  one  in  tli 
imon  LinKiiBjrc,  cntitk-d,  Tlie  Difffrnux  hehctm  a 
Abtvlule  and  Limiltil  MonarEhi/,  UK  it  norr  particalarli) 
rtgardi  Ike  Eiu/lliih  Coimtitaliun,  in  which  lie  draws  H 
[riking,  tliuui;li  perlia|i)  cxnicgcratcd,  contrast  bc- 
imn  the  eundition  af  the  French  under  an  aibi- 
tnry  monarL'h,  and  tlint  of  his  awn  eountrymen. 
who  even  then  possessed  considerable  privileges 
iiibjects.    The  fulluwing  extracts  convoy  at  once 
idea  of  Ihc  literary  stjle,  and  of  the  manner 
Uiinluog,  of  that  age. 

[EnjliiA  Covragt.] 
H^ma  ipi'Urnji.— It  ii  cvnrillHul  luck  of  boUt  i 


■n  be  hnngjd  for  rolibeiji 


which   e-oiUHge  no   French    man   hath    like  to   tie 
"     "  '  't  halh  been  dflCD  >een  in  England 

r  thieves,  fur  povertv,  hath  set  upon 
je  men,  and  rubbed  them  atl.  But 
it  hath  nut  been  seen  iu  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  hare  been  baidy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seldi  that  Frenefamea  be  hinged 
for  robbery,  for  that  Ihej  hare  no  hearts  lo  do  so 
terrible  an  art.  There  be  therefore  mo  men  hanged 
n  England,  iu  a  year,  for  nihhery  and  manslaughter, 
than  then:  be  hanged  in  France  fur  such  cause  of 
There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  year*  together  for  robbery,  and  jet 
they  be  ot^n  limes  hanged  for  larceny,  and  stealmg 
of  goodi  in  the  abwnce  uf  the  on-ner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearta  wne  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  pintent  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robberv.  But  the  En^liih  man  ho 
of  another  courage ;  fur  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  nhich  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  lie  wol  not  spare  to  do  so,  hut  if-  that  poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wherefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  i> 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  French 
men  from  rising. 

Wkal  kann  would  eenu  lo  Eiifilani  if  the  (7onnt«M 
lAerrof  tctre  Poor. 

._jn  have  said  that  it  wcro  good  for  the  king 

that  the  commons  of  KngUnd  were  made  poor,  as  be 
Dons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
tebet,  a>  now  they  done  often  limes,  which  the  com- 

oni  of  Franco  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  ■■ 

<t  good  to  buy  it  wilhi 


pki 


nor  araioTir,  iior  good  to  buy  it  wilhall.  To 
.  ....Jiner  of  men  may  be  ui<l.  with  the  philoHO- 
:,  A<1  pana  teipidciMt,  <U  facUi  muncHtnC ;  that 


is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  tliiui.'e  woll  soon  say  their 
advice,  t'oraouth  thone  folks  cunr.idcren  little  the 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  Mondcth 
upon  arrhera,  which  be  do  rich  uien.  And  if  they 
were  made  poorer  than  Ihey  be,  they  should  not  have 
wherewith  to  buy  them  bow*,  arrows,  jacks,  or  any 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  he  able 

which  they  may  do  on  evciy  nidc,  comidering  that  we 
be  an  island  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  befure,  we  may  not 
have  soon  suwoun  of  any  other  realm.  Wherefore 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  all  other  enemies,  but  If  we  be 
mighty  of  ouraelf,  which  nii;;ht  stondeth  most  upon 
our  poor  archeni ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  only 
to  have  AUch  huhilimcnta  ae  now  is  spoken  of,  but  al'S 
they  neeJen  to  be  innrh  enercised  in  shooting,  which 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  eipenws,  as 
ererj  man  eiiiert  therein  knoweth  right  welL  Where- 
fore the  making  poor  of  the  commons,  whidi  is  tlic 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  dntructii.n 
of  the  grentei4  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  nun 
may  not  lixhtlv  rise,  a«  is  the  opinion  of  those  nn'ii. 
which  for  that'eanw  would  have  the  eommona  poo-  ; 
how  then,  if  a  mighty  man  made  a  rising,  ahoulil  liu 
be  repressed,  when  ail  the  commons  be  so  poor,  that 
af^cT  such  opinion  they  mav  not  fight,  and  by  that 
rea-um  nut  help  the  king  with  fighting)  And  why 
maketh  the  king  the  commons  to  be  evcir  year  rauj- 
tercd,  silhen  it  was  good  they  had  no  hainesii,  nor 
were  able  to  fight  I  <lh,  how  unwire  is  the  opinion  of 
these  Tnen  ;  for  it  may  not  he  maintained,  by  any 
reason  1  Item,  when  any  rising  halh  been  made  in 
this  land,  before  the.w  days  by  eonimons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  couscn  and  docit 
therein.  And  thriRy  men  have  beeu  loth  thereto,  for 
dread  of  loxinjc  of  their  gooils,  yet  often  time*  thej 
have  gone  witli  them  through  menaces,  or  else  the 
same  poor  men  would  have  taken  their  ^xids  ;  wherein 
it  sceuieth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  miole  and  chief 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  been 
slirrod  thereto  by  occaiiion  of  his  povertv  for  to  get 
goml ;  and  the  rieh  men  havu  gunc  with  tKeni  because 
they  wold  not  be  poor  by  losing  of  their  goods.  What 
then  would  fall,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor  I 


The  next  writer  of  note  was  Wnxux  C^mw, 
the  celebrated  printer^  a  man  of  plain  nnderttand- 
ing,  bat  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literatnre. 
While  acting  ns  an  agunt  for  English  merchanli  is 
IluUitnd,  he  made  himaelf  master  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing;, then  recently  intriHlnccd  on  the  Continent;  and, 
havinR  translated  a  French  book  atvled,  TV  Reciofdl 
nfihe  Hislorim  nf  Troye,  he  prinb-l  it  at  Ghent,  in 
NTI.  being  tile  flrtt  boDk  in  the  Knglish  lanzuigt 
ever  put  to  the  preiu.*  Afterwarda  he  ntatdiihn 
a  printing-nfflcc  at  Westminiter.  and  in  1474,  pro- 
duced Tilt  Gamt  of  Chea,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  aboat 
lixty  different  boi>kB,  all  nf  which  went  through  hil 
own  pn'ss  ber<ire  his  death  in  1491.  As  a  specimen 
nf  his  manner  of  writing,  and  cf  the  literary  Uognige 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  modm 


ENGLISH  LITEIIATUHE. 


im  the  concluaiou  of  bis  traDilatioa  uf    be 


[Ingnd  of  a  Francii.^ 
lerrant  &nd  frifnd  of  Almiphty  God,  wos 
cit;  of  linijie,  mill  iras  made  a  tacrcbont 
th  j-ear  of  liia  age,  and  WBstc^l  liis  time  by 
y,  whom  our  l^nl  corrected  by  the  scourge 

uid  audilcnlj  rhuiged  liiin  into  another 
at  he  began  to  ihine  bv  the  tplrit  of  pro- 
r  OQ  a  time,  he,  nith  other  men  of  Periiie, 
priMner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel  priiwn, 
le  other  wailed  and  Burrowed,  and  he  only 
111  enjoyeil.  Ami  when  the;  lind  reprevcii' 
■.  he  anBHered,'Knowve,'Klidbe,'that  1 

for  I  tball  be  wonhlpped  as  a  aaiiit 
alUhcworM.*  •  •  • 
tas  thisholTinanwu  in  prayer,  the  deiil 
thrice  by  hi«  oim  name.  And  when  the 
liad  answered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this 
great  a  linner,  but  if  he  conTert  him,  our 
.  panlon  him  ;  but  who  that  ileelh  hiniKlf 
>enanct,  tihall  never  liiid  m 


ircll.    And  when  the  d 


r  that  he 


I  the  nioou  in  i 


Vrate  liistory  may  be  (aid  to  haTc  taken  iu  tiie 
in  llie  reigns  (if  Hwiry  VIL  and  VIIl.;  but  it*  first 
exfttnples  arc  of  a  very  homely  chamtter.  Kobrrt 
and  Edward  Hall  may  be  remrded  as  the 
ten  in  this  department  of  our  national  lite- 
They  aimed  at  nil  literary  excellence,  nor  at 
any  arrangemeat  calculated  to  make  their  writings 
more  luefuL  Their  sole  ohjei^C  was  to  narrate 
minutely,  and  as  far  as  tlieir  opportunities  sJlowed, 
faithfully,  the  events  of  the  liistory  of  their  country. 
'Vritten  in  a  dull  and  tedious  mnnner,  without  any 
rxL-rcise  of  taste  or  judtnnent,  with  an  absolute  want 
ifdiscrimination  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of 
facts,  and  no  attempt  to  penetrate  the  motives  uf  the 
actors,  or  to  describe  more  than  the  external  features 
of  even  the  grcateit  of  tra^Bllction^  the  Chronicles, 
as  tbcy  are  called,  form  masses  of  matter  which  only 
a  modGm  reader  of  a  peculiar  taste,  curiosity,  or 
a  writer  in  quest  of  materials,  would  now  willingly 
peruse.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  (heir 
minuteness  and  indiscrimination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservaliim  of  ninny  curious  facts  and  illustra- 
tions of  manners.  w}iich  would  have  otherwise  been 
lost. 

Fabian,  who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1513.  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of 
English  history,  which  he  called  The  Cmcordaiux  o^ 
Storiei,  and  which  has  been  several  tinwa  printed, 
the  last  time  in  1811,  under  the  rare  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  It  is  particularly  minute  with  regard  to  what 
would  probably  appear  the  molt  important  of  all 
thin)^  to  the  worthy  alderman,  the  succession  of 
officers  of  all  kinds  serving  in  the  eity  oif  I.ondon  ; 
anil  amongst  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  author  dues  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  placed  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steeiJe. 
Fabinn  repeats  all  the  fuhulous  stories  of  early  Eng- 
lish history,  which  had  first  been  circulated  by 
GcoOl^y  of  Monmouth. 

[n«  DrpaiilioH  o/  King  Vortigem.] 

if  the  afli^ctiona  of  his 
la.]    Over  that. 


[Vortigem  had  lout  mui 
leiiple  by  marrisge  with  Ql 

,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began 


.  heresy, 
I  in  iJr 


lod  felt  that,  he  des[K>ilea'  his  cloath-i,  and 
If  right  hard  with  an  hard  tord,  sayin);, 
ther  ass,  it  behoveth  thee  to  remain  and 
m.'  And  when  the  temptation  departed 
it  out  and  plunged  himself  id  the  anow,  all 

made  seven  great  balls  of  snow,  and  pur- 
tve  taken  them  iiito'''  bia  body,  and  said, 
Wat  ia  thy  wife  ;  and  these  four,  two  ben 
era,  and  two  thy  sons ;  and  the  other  twain, 
ly  charabrere,  and  that  other  thy  varlet  or 
•te  and  clothe  them :  for  they  all  die  for 
If  thy  buiinesB  that  thou  hast  aliout  them, 
we,  then  serve  our  Lord  rierfectly.'  And 
levil  departed  from  him  all  confused  ;  and 

relumed  agaia  unto  his  cell  glorifying 

Dohled  in  his  life  by  many  miracles    *    * 
ry  death,  which  is  to  all  men  horrible  and 
'  admonished  them  to  praise  it.     And  also 

tb,  my  sister,  welcome  be  vou.'     And  when 


:d  to  spring 
liy  binhops, 
name'i  uermanni  ami  i.upus,  as  of  Gaufryde  is  wit- 
nessed, came  into  Ilritaiii  to  reform  the  king,  and 
all  other  that  erred  fnuii  the  way  of  truth. 

Of  (hia  boly  man,  St  (Icnuain,  Vincent  Historial 
saith,  that  upon  an  eteniug  wlieu  the  weather  was 
pa.'uing  cidd,  and  the  snow  fell  vei^  fast,  he  axed 
lodging  of  the  king  of  Drilain,  for  hiin  and  his  com- 
peeni,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  aitting  under 
a  bush  in  the  tirtil,  the  king's  facrdman  passed  by, 
and  seeing  thin  bishop  with  his  company  sitting  in 
the  weather,  devired  htm  to  hia  house  to  take  there 
such  poor  lodging  us  he  had.  Whereof  the  bishop 
being  glad  and  fain,  yode'  unto  (he  bouse  of  the  said 
herdraan.  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer. 
And  for  hini  and  his  company,  willed  hia  wife  to  kill 
bia  only  calf,  and  to  drewi  it  for  his  guest's  aupper  ; 
the  which  was  alao  done.  When  the  holy  man  had 
supped,  he  called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  de- 
siring ber,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  together 
all  the  bones  of  the  ilcsd  calf ;  and  them  ao  gatherad, 
to  wrap  together  within  the  skin  uf  the  said  calf.  And 
then  it  Iny  in  the  stall  before  the  rack  near  unto  the 
dame.  \Vhich  done  accoriling  to  the  commandment 
of  the  holy  man,  shortly  after  the  calf  was  reatoied 
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to  life  ;  and  furthwith  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
nick.  At  which  inan-cl  all  the  house  was  jr^eatly 
astoiiiflhed,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almightj  God, 
and  to  that  holy  bishop. 

r(>on  the  morrow,  thin  holy  bifshop  took  with  him 
the  henlnian,  and  vode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  in  Mharp  wiuc,  why  that  OTcr-ni^ht 
he  had  d(>nied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  king 
was  HO  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power  to  give  unto 
ilio  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St  Gennain  wid  to  him  : 
1  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Ctod,  that  thou 
and  thine  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign  it  and 
the  rule  of  tny  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  thin 
n»oni  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thing  by  power 
divine  WAN  observed  and  done  ;  and  the  oaid  herdman, 
l.y  tlif  holy  biKhop*K  authority,  wan  net  into  the  name 
'iiirnity  ;  of  whom  after  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 


[Jack  Ccul€*a  Inswrtction,] 

lOrifffnal  SpeBfnff.  And  in  the  moneth  of  Juny  this  yere, 
the  iiiinonsof  Kent  awemblyd  tbein  in  frrete  multytude,  and 
r)i;ise  to  tlifu)  a  capitiixTie,  and  numed  h>'m  Mortymer,  and 
iiMtyn  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke;  but  of  moste  he  was  named 
J.iik  Cade.  This  kopte  the  people  wondn>UBlie  tofpider,  and 
made  Huoh  onlcniiunces  aniongv  tbe>'ni,  that  be  bn>U(cht  a 
Rix'te  n<inibrtfof  people  of  thcyin  rnto  the  IMak  lleth,  wliere  he 
tloiivHed  a  bylle  of  petycions  to  the  kynge  and  hia  coim- 
uayil,  Ac.] 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450),  the 
commons  of  Kent  a.'wombled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  cha>c  to  them  a  Captain,  and  namo<l  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  I)uke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
wiw  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  the  people  won- 
dr()U!>lv  tu<;ether,  and  made  8uch  ordinances  amon<r 
them,  that  he  brought  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  unto  the  Rlack  llcuth,  where  he  devised  a  bill 
of  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showeil 
therein  what  injuries  und  oppressions  the  i>oor  com- 
nu-ns  sullered  bv  such  as  wen.*  al>out  the  kin?,  a  few 
p-rsoin  in  imniber,  and  all  under  c«)lour  to  come  to 
ins  i,bove.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  gathen'tl  to  him  a  strong  host  of 
i»eo]de,  to  go  again*  his  rebels,  and  to  give  unto  them 
l>attle.  Then  the  king,  after  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  ujion  lUack  Heath  seven  days, 
maile  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  hid  y»eople  to  a  village  called  i^even- 
oaks,  and  there  embiittlod. 

Then  it  was  agree<l  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  i?taftord,  knight,  with  William  his  brother, 
and  other  ccituin  gentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  kini;wilh  his  lonls  should  return  unto  Green- 
wieh,  weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  fled  and 
gone,     liut,  i\H  before  I  have  showed,  when  Sir  Ilum- 

I^hrey  with  his  com]>any  drew  near  unto  Sevenoaks, 
le  was  Munied  of  the  Captain,  that  there  abo<le  with 
bin  peu[>le.  And  when  he  had  counAclled  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  upon 
the  rebels  and  fought  with  them  long  ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Ca])tain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  cau.se<I  the  rest  to  give  back.  All  which 
sea«on,  the  king's  host  lay  still  up<m  Illack  Heath, 
being  among  tiiem  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  favoured  the  Captain.  Hut,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Staffords,  they  said 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  reheanw.Hl  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  api>easing  of 
which  rumour  the  Ixird  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower  ; 
but  that  other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Tlicn  the 
kinj;  having  knowledge  of  the  scomfiture  of  his  men 
and  alM>  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  removed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  his  host 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  orercome  the 
Staffordh,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  knight*i 
apparel,  and  did  on  him  his  biyganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spurs  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pight^  again  his  fiebl,  as  heretofore 
he  had  done,  an<l  lay  there  from  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  first  day  of 
.Tulv.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  whom  they  had  long  communication,  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  they 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  dowu  his  people,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  king  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  his  rel>els,  and  also  the  lords  fearing 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain's 
party,  removed  from  I^ondon  to  Killiugworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Ijord  Scalca, 
which  was  left  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  manly 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  the 
Captain  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Rlarkheath,  to  the 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  i>eople,  and  to  bring  him  in 
fame  that  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  petty 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  much  as  he  had 
ofiRMuled  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stablished 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thus  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  dty, 
so  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  burgh 
of  Southwark,  l>eingthen  Wetlnesday,  and  lodged  him 
there  that  night,  for  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  enter 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  commons  of  Esoex,  in 
great  number,  pight  them  a  field  u]>on  the  plain  at 
Miles  Knd.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  divers  «ipinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  said  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise  ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock-fishmonger,  then  being 
an  alderman,  spake  sore  again'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  commons 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
they  had  him  committed  to  ward. 

And  the  same  afternoon,  about  fire  of  the  clock,  the 
Captain  with  his  ]»eople  entered  by  the  bridge  ;  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  swtnd, 
and  so  passed  into  the  city,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclamations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  puin  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  per 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whczx^of  he 
won  many  hearts  of  the  commons  of  the  city ;  Init  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  after  shall  evidently 
appear.  He  hkIc  through  divers  streets  of  the  city, 
and  At  he  came  by  Ijonilon  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  *  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  and  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  and  going  at  lawful  hours  when 
they  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  again 
the  city,  and  caused  the  I/ord  Saye  to  be  fette^  from 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  the  Guildhall,  where  he  was 
arraigne<l  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  pastime  he  intended  to  hare 
brou<rht  Iv^fore  the  said  justices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  hi^  wife  and  friends  nuide  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 
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•et  at  his  libeny.  Then  the  LdhI  Sa^e,  being  as 
b«tV»rc  in  Kiitl,  ac  fiuiMhall,  desired  that  lie  ini;;ht  be 
judged  by  hiri  i^cen.  WhertH>f  hearing,  the  Captain 
M-iuc  a  coiiiiMLiiv  of  his  unto  the  hall,  the  which  ]>er 
foTCt;  took  hiia  from  hiH  ofliceni,  and  so  brought  him 
ujico  the  j>tandard  in  Cheap,  where,  or*  he  were  half 
thriven,  thejr  strake  off  h'la  bead  ;  and  that  done, 
pi^ht  it  upon  a  long  pole,  and  so  bore  it  about  with 
ihciu. 

In  thin  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  cau^icd  a 
pentlenian  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  Wfore  had  been  »heritf  of  Kent,  and  u.^ed,  as 
the¥  said,  some  extortions.  For  which  cause,  or  fur 
he  Lad  faroured  the  Lord  Save,  bj  reason  that  he  }ia<l 
married  hi^  daughter,  he  was  hurried  Ui  Miles  Kitd, 
and  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  same  time  was  there  also  beheaded  another  nuin, 
called  Bail  lie,  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
hATe  beard  some  men  reiK)rt.  This  Baillic  was  of  the 
familiar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  whcn.*- 
fore,  so  soon  as  he  eftpied  him  coming  to  hini-ward,  he 
cast  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discover  his  livin^r  and 
old  mannent,  and  show  off  hiA  vile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wherefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Raillie  used  to  bear 
■crowan,'  and  prophesy  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
pany .that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  di*«position, 
and  that  they  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bore  upon  him,  and  batle  them  search,  and  if  they 
found  not  aM  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  dono  according  to  his  com- 
mandment. 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  |K)le, 
and  so  entered  afain  the  city  with  the  heads  of  the 
I^rds  Saye  and  of  Crowmer  ;  and  as  they  pa^sscil  the 
itrccti,  joined  the  |»oles  together,  and  cau.sed  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  divenie  and  many  times. 

And  the  Captain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
house  of  Philip  Malpa«i,  dm{>cr  and  alderman,  and 
nibbed  and  s]M>i1ed  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  pvat 
sabntance ;  but  he  was  Ix'forc  warned,  and  thereby 
conveyed  much  of  hi^  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
ready  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 
done. 

Then  toward  night  he  retumed  into  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  inom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Patyn  parish,  called  Oherstis 
IliMise  ;  and  when  he  had  dined,  like  an  uncurteous 
gnest,  robbed  him,  as  the  day  before  he  had  Malpas. 
For  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  nee<lv 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  honest  aitd  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matti^r,  and  feared  lest  they  sh<mld 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  the  people's  farour  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
thought,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
bare  gone  fair  ami  brought  his  purpose  to  good  eflect, 
if  be  had  intended  well  ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  jirc- 
luppoM:  that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
fore it  might  not  ct)me  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  Toayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
ilipful  commoner^,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captain,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  city, 
t<ok  their  counsels,  how  they  might  drive  the  Captain 
ft&d  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
vw  the  more,  f<»r  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
*ith  their  prm'ern  were  far  from  them.  lUit  yet  in 
avoiding  of  apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
tbcy  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
city.  For  the  |icrfonnance  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
into  the  Ixird  Scales  and  Matthew  Oowth,  then  having 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  assent  to  per- 
ftrm  the  same. 

*  BoronB  of  piper. 


'Ihen  u)>nn  the  .'iih  'ln,\  of  Jitly,  the  Captain  being 
in  Suuihuark,  cuur^etl  a  man  to  \>k  li<rlieii<led,  lor  cause 
<d'di->pl(.asuie  to  him  done,  u**  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  hiui  in  StnititWiirk.  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
njight  have  enieivd  the  city  if  he  had  wi>ld. 

And  when  ni^ht  was  coming,  the  mayor  und  citizens, 
with  Matthew  (iowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  pa."<"age  of  the  bridge,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishmen,  which  nuide  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  begun,  y<«le  to  haniess,  and  called 
his  ]>et)]>le  al»out  him,  and  set  so  lienxdy  upon  the 
citizens,  tliat  he  dnive  them  back  fmm  the  stulpcs 
in  Southwark,  or  bridge  fijot,  unto  the  drawbridge. 
Then  the  Kentishmen  s«t  tire  upon  the  drawbridge.  In 
defending  whenM>f  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  (i<>wth,  gentleman,  and 
Koger  Hevsand,  citi/en.  And  thus  continued  this 
skirmish  all  niglU,  till  U  of  the  ehx'k  upon  the  moni  ; 
so  that  sonictime  the  (-iti/.ens  had  theln'tter,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kenti>hnien  were  upon  the  l>etter  .*«ide  ;  but 
ever  they  ke])t  tht-m  upon  the  biidge,  so  that  the 
citizens  jtassed  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge 
frK)t,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thu«*  c(»iitinuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  de- 
struction of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  after 
the  Kentishmen  were  j>ut  to  the  worse,  a  trew^  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  trcw,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  Kngland, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  the  Ca]}tain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  j)eople  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  s^ime  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  every  nuin  to  his  own. 

Hut  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  his 
company  was  thus  departetl,  that  pn.M'lamations  were 
ma<le  in  divers  places  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
therey,  that  who  might  take  the  fore>aid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  should  have  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  travail.  After  which  pnK'lanuition  thus  published, 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  name<l  Alexander  Idcn,  awaited 
so  his  time,  that  he  took  him  in  a  garden  in  Susmiz, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  slain  : 
anil  so  bi'ing  dea*!,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  that  night.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpse  was  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  ami  there  hcadetl  and  quar- 
teretl,  whose  head  was  then  sent  to  Jjondon  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  si^it  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  roile  after  himself,  and  caused  enquiry  to 
l>e  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury  ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  jmd  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  giMMl  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  shcrifTs 
court  of  London,  antl  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
iri47,  Cimijiiled  a  copious  chronicle  of  English  his- 
tory during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  first  j>rintpd  by  Grafton  in  1548,  under 
tlie  title  of  T/ie  Union  of  the  two  NolAe  and  Illusire 
Families  of  jMnrastrr  nnd  Yorke^  iritk  all  the  Actes  done 
in  bi)th  the  li/incs  of  the  Princrs  fn^th  of  the  one  linage  and 
the  other,  &c.  llall  is  very  minute  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time  :  altogether,  his  work  is  of  a 
suiK'ri(>r  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  ns  might  jkt- 
haps  Im^  exjK'cted  from  his  letter  Ciiucat ion  an<l  condi- 
tion in  life.  Considered  as  the  only  compilaticms  of 
English  hihtory  at  the  command  of  the  wits  of  Kliza- 
bcth's  reign,  and  as  furnisliing  the  foundations  of 
many  scenes  and  even  wlicde  phiys  by  one  of  the 
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iiio.st  illustr'mus  of  thcw,  tlic*  ChninicIeR  have*  a  value 
in  our  eyes  IxrytMid  that  v^liich  proin^rly  iH'lunjrs  to 
tlit'in.  In  the  following  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Kiehani  HI.  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notii>c,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
beside  the  p(x;tical  one. 

[^Slioi^  in  tJte  Council-Rwm  of  Vie  Protector  Glfiwxiter.'] 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  be  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Fridav  the  thirteen  dav  of  June, 
where  there  waM  much  conimunin;;  for  the  honourable 
■olemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  so  near,  that  the  pajreants  were 
a  making  dav  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual 
killed,  which  afterward  was  cast  awav. 

These  lords'  thus  sitting;,  communing  of  this  matter, 
the  Protector  came  in  anions;  them,  altout  nine  of  the 
clock,  salutinnr  them  courteously,  cxcu^ting  himself  that 
he  had  been  from  them  so  lon^r,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Rishop  of  Kly,  '  My 
Jjord,  you  have  very  good  strawl>erries  in  your  garden 
at  Ilolbom  ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.' 
*  Ciladly,  my  I^ni,*  quoth  he  ;  *  I  would  I  had  some 
better  thing,  as  n?atly  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  ami 
with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  diHh 
of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  spare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departeil,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  and  so  set  him  down  in  liis  i>lace.  All  the  lonis 
were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail. 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  *  What 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  anil  inuigine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  ?*  At  which 
question,  all  the  lord*)  8at  sore  astonisheil,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
every  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami- 
liarity that  was  between  tJieni,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  an<l  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  he  ])unished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  <ither  atfinncd  the  same.  *  That 
is,*   quoth  he,   *  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her  ;*  meaning  the  (pieen.     Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favourevl  her  ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  cont(>nt  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  niove«I  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  hoirt  grudged  that  he  was 
not  afore  made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
ho  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
ting to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  tiie 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
I/ondon.     '  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  *  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  alhnity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  body  !'   and  therewith  plucke<l  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  ell>ow,  on  his  left  ann,  where 
he  showed  a  very  withereil  ann,  and  small,  as  it  was 
never  other/     And  thereupon  every  man*s  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  quarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
b<»tn  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  follv,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife 
lea>t  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
Inited,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Alsfj,  there  was  no  man  there,  but  know  that  his 
aim  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day  of  his  birtli.     Never 


theless,  the  Ivord  Hastings,  which  from  the  death  of 
King  Id  ward  kept  Shore's  wife,  his  heart  somewhat 
grudired  to  have  her  wiiom  he  loved  so  highly  ac- 
cused,  and  that  as  he  knew  well   untruly  ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  *  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous 
punishment.'     •  What !'  quoth  the  Protector,  *  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with  and  ;  I  tell 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
on  thy  body,  traitor !'     And  therewith,  as  in  a  j^T«at 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  a  great  rap, 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  came 
rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  cuuld 
hold.     And   anon   the   I'rotector  said   to  the   Lord 
Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  !'    *  What  I  me !  my 
I^ni,*  quoth  he.    *  Yea,  the  traitor,'  qaoth  the  Pro- 
tector.   And  one  let  fly  at  the  I«ord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  an<l  fell  under  the  table,  or  else 
his  heail  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ;  for  at  ■hortty 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  earn.    IImb 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morten, 
Rishop  of  Kly,  and  the  I^rd  Stanley  taken,  and  diTon 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divera  chamben,  mt 
the  Ijord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  oommandad 
to  speed  and  shrive  him  apace.    *  For,  by  Saint  Pools^* 
quoth  he,  '  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  off.' 
It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heaTily  he  took  a 

finest  at  a  venture,  and  matle  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
onger  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector  made  lo 
much  ha^te  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it  ■ 
till  this  nmnler  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  ungm-  i 
cious  oath.     So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
lieside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  Uid  . 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  buildinc 
of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyraimously  stricken  off,  and  " 
after  his  body  and  head  were  uiterrcd  at  Windsor,  by 
his  ma^itor,  King  Kdward  the  Fourth;  whose  soull 
Jesu  pardon.    Amen.  | 


irth. 


SIR  TnOMAS  MORE. 

Pawinpr  over  Forteseup,  the  first  prose- writer  who 
mingleti  just  and  striking  thought  with  his  language, 
and  was  entitled   to  the  apiiellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  nnquesti(mably  the  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  Mork  (U8a-1535). 
Born  the  m\\  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
etlueated  at  Oxford,  More  enten.Hl  life  with  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguished 
situation  in  tiie  law  and    in    state   cmploymcnta 
He  was  apiKunted  I^vd  Chancellor  in  1529,  beiDg 
the  first  layman  who  ever  hehl  tlie  oflice.     At  all 
peritMis  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zi>alous  professor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  insomuch  that  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difliculty  restrained  fn>m  becoming  a  monk 
When  Henry  wished  to  divon*  Catherine,  he  wai 
opposed  by  tlie  (M)nscientious  More,  who  accordingly 
imMimsl  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scaflbld. 
The  chwrfid.  or  rather  mirthfid,  disposition  of  \ht 
learned  chancellor  fors<M>k  him  not  at  tlie  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  liead  upon  the 
block.     The  character  of  More  was  most  benignant, 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  ill-tempcrad, 
written  afYer  the  burning  of  some  of  his  property.   ! 
expressively  shows,  at  tiie  same  time  that  it  is  a   ' 
go(Kl  spiM'imen  of  his  Knplish  prose.     The  domestic   ' 
cin'le  at  his  house  in  Chelse;i,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  onitj   paid   reverence  to  his   ] 
parents  and  siH)rted  with  his  children,   has  been   ■ 
made  the  subjwt  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the    ' 
great  artist  of  that  age,  Holbein.  ' 

The  literary  pnxluctions  of  More  are  partW  in 
r^tin  and  partly  in  English:  he  adopted  the  former 
language  probably  from  taste,  the  ktter  for  the  pni^ 
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nrioiu  philowiphicnl  work  under  tho  title  of 
kpu,  which,  dereribinft  an  iinogin")'  patter 
mtry  Biid  people,  liu  added  ■  ward  la  tlic  Enf 
h  luigiiagc,  every  Kheme  of  nitloaal  improvi 


Df  BIr  TboDui  UcoViJuTi 


idcd  □□  tlieoreticul  view*  beiny  lince  Ihen 
termed  Utopian.  'Hie  nwwt  of  llic  EnglUli  writingi 
i>r  Mnre  are  psmpbleti  on  the  r«1i|;ioiu  quntrnreniei 
of  hii  day,  and  tlie  nnly  one  whiuh  is  now  oT  value 
!■  A  HiMlo-y  of  Ed««td  v.,  and  of  hU  Brotlur. 
of  RicluiTd  111.  wliii-h  Sir  llitllain  coiwiden  M 
i!r>C  Kngllih  proie  ourk  free  uf  vulj^arunii  4Uid 
pedRntry. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Tlinmns  Alore  in  hit  Ulnpia 
ia  to  Kt  fortli  hia  iilea  nf  tlnue  lociul  amn^mcnta 
wlierehj  tlie  happiresi  and  improTi-ment  of  tlie 
people  may  be  «ciired  lo  tlie  utniont  extent  of  which 
liunian  niiture  is  iii»«![itible  ■,  thoujth,  probBbly.  ha 
tiiia  giictureil  more  than  lie  really  conceived  it  pouible 
til  "tTt-ct.  Experience  pnives  that  many  of  hil  lug- 
ir>'-uniii  are  indeed  Utopian.  In  hia  imaglniiry  inland, 
I  .'  Lii!ilnnce,  all  are  contented  with  (he  iieccaaarioB  of 
1 1'.  ,  ill!  ore  emplayeil  in  useful  labour;  no  man  de- 
,,!,  in  chithinK,  any  uther  quality  beaidea  durabi- 
ji  and  Bin™  vtania  are  few,  and  every  individual 
i)(H)tei  in  labour,  there  ia  no  xasA  for  wurkinR  mure 
tliHn  aix  houra  a-duy.  Neither  Liiincaa  nor  avnrico 
place  in  tliia  happy  re|{ion :  for  why  ahould  tha 
people  be  indolent  when  Ihcy  have  »o  little  toil,  or 
greedy  when  they  know  thnt  there  i*  abundanii!  for 
(.-iicli  r  All  thia.  It  ia  evident,  ia  incompatible  with 
quiiitica  inherent  in  hunuui  nature:  man  require! 
the  alimulua  of  aelf-inlcivat  to  render  liiui  induj- 
trioua  and  peraeverin^ ;  he  love*  not  utility  merely, 
bat  omantent!  he  poHenes  a  apirit  of  emidallun 
«  hicli  makei  liim  endeavour  to  ouUtrip  hia  fellowa, 
and  a  desire  to  accumutale  property  even  fur  its 
own  aake.  With  muuh  that  ii  Utopian,  however,  the 
work  eontnina  many  aound  luioreationi.  TliuB,  in- 
■tcad  of  severe  nunislimcnt  (if  theft,  the  author 
woiiid  improve  (lie  mornJa  and  condition  of  the 
people,  >o  aa  to  take  away  the  temptation  to  crime  i 
for,  says  he,  '  if  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  Oom 
their  infiincj,  and  then  puniah  them  for  those  crime* 
to  which  tlieir  flrat  edueatinn  diipntcd  them,  what 
clae  ia  to  be  concluded  from  lliis.  but  tluit  you  Brat 
muke  thieves,  and  then  pmiiah  tlicni  7'  In  Utopia, 
WG  are  told,  war  ia  never  entered  on  but  fur  mhiw 
BTOSS  injui^  done  lo  Ihemselven,  or,  niorc  eapecially, 
to  their  alhei  \  and  the  nlory  of  a  general  ia  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  the  number,  hut  to  the  fewneat  of 
the  enemies,  whom  he  ainya  in  gaining  a  victory. 
Criminals  are  generally  paniilied  willi  riavery,  e 
for  the  greatest  miadiwls,  since  aervitude  is  no 
tenilile  than  death  itself;  and.  by  making  sUve 
molefuctors,  not  only  diws  the  public  get  the  benefit 
of  their  labour,  but  tho  continual  sight  of  their 
miaery  is  more  jeffeclual  than  their  death  to  deter 
other  man  IVom  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  lawa  of 
the  Utopians,  tliat  no  man  ouKht  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion  1  'it  being  a  fundamental  opioloDaa 
them,  that  a  man  cannot  moke  himself  believe  i 
thing  he  pleaaea;  nor  do  they  drive  any  todissei 
their  thoughts  by  tlireatenings,  so  that  men  are 
tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their  opinions  among 
them  i  which,  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  i*  abhorred  by 
the  Utopian!.'  Every  man  may  endeavour  tu 
vert  others  to  hia  views  by  the  force  of  amicable 
modest  argumeot,  without  bittemeaa  against  those 
of  other  opiniona ;  but  whoever  adds  reproach  and 
violence  to  persuasion,  is  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery.  Such  tolerant  viewa  were  t 
tremely  rare  in  the  daya  of  Sir  Tliomas  More,  s 
in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  hli 
self  in  practice :  for  in  penecuting  the  I'rotcstnnta, 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  seventy 
which  were  strangely  at  variance  both  with  the 
opinion*  of  his  youth  and  the  general  mUdnesa  of 
till  diijiotitioo. 
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[Letter  to  Lady  if  one.] 

[Returning  from  the  negotUtkHU  at  Ctaahnj,  Sir  Thnmss 
More  heard  that  his  bams  and  aorae  of  those  of  hia  neighboun 
had  been  burnt  down.;  he  coneequently  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  hU  wife.  Ita  gratlenesB  to  a  sour-tempered  womsn, 
and  the  benevolent  feelings  expressed  about  the  property  of  hia 
neighbours,  have  been  much  admired.] 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  heartjwise  I  recommend 
me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams  and  our  neighbours' 
aUo,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein  ;  albeit  (sav- 
ing God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  likea  him  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation.  He  sent 
us  all  that  we  have  lost  ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  ! 
Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity 
as  for  prosperity.  And  perad venture  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than 
we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no 
loss  by  mj  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
m  God  ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  wo 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Ilowbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  homo  and  see  you,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  wHl,  with  all  our 
children,  as  ye  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Thomas  More. 

[Char<ieter  of  IHchard  IIL'\ 

[Sir  Thomaa*8  account  of  Richnrd  III.  baa  been  followed  by 

Bhakspeare.] 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  courage  egaU  with  either  of  them  ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both  ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard-favoured 
of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and 
from  aibre  his  birth  ever  f reward.  It  is  for  truth 
reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of 
him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
fame  luimeth)  also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of 
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hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  be«rinning,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  things  unnaturally  com- 
mitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  whidi 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  pesux. 
Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  ovcrthrowi, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of 
hardin^s  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With 
large  gifts  he  get  him  unstcadfast  friendship,  for 
which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  plaoesi,  *nd 
get  him  stedfost  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ; 
a  deep  di.ssimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ; 
dinpitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  but 
oflener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indiffer- 
ent, where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's 
death  whose  life  withstood  his  purpose.  He  slew  with 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  tho 
Tower. 

[The  Utopian  Idea  ofPleasure."} 
(From  Bishop  Burnet's  translation  of  the  Utopia.) 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  a 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  laws 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  one's  private  concerns.  But  they  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure,  by 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  a  sign  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  a 
good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  be  parts 
with  another  ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  yet  the  sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  re- 
flections that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  givra  the  mind  more 
pleasure  than  the^body  could  have  found  in  that  from 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  per- 
suaded that  God  will  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reli- 
gion does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
mquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  that  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness  ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  only 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  us  ;  for  thej 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  carri^  us,  smd  by  which 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  go  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  us 
after  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  those  delights  which 
men,  by  a  foolish  though  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  could  change  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  obstract  it 
very  much,  because  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have  |> 
nothing  that  is  tmlv  delighting :  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yet 
by  our  perverse  appetites  after  forbidden  objects,  are 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  made 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before,   who  thixik  themselves 
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n-allv  tlio  WtttT  fur  having  fine  clothes.  In  which  tlicy 

think  liitv  are  duiibiy  niistukon,  buth  in  the  opinion 

that  thi'V  have  of  their  clothes,  unil  in  th<*  opinion 

I,    thai  thfv  ha\C'  of  thciusclien  ;  for  if  vou  ri'iisiilcr  the 

1 1    u*«  uf  cU^hcs,  why  nhouKl  a  fine  thread  be  thouglit 

L    better  than  a  euarse  one  t     And  yet  that  Hurt  of  Mien, 

'l    aj«  if  they  had  Kitue  real  advanta^'e!«  In^yond  others, 

and  did  not  owe  it  nhoUy  to  their  mistakes  hnik  hi<{, 

and  tittni  tu  fanev  thcni'-elves  to  ho  the  nioie  vuluahle 

on  ttiat  aoct'unt,  and  inia;:ine  t!>ut  a  resjHM-t  ik  due  to 

them   for  the  wikc  of  a  rich  pannent,  to  nhieh  tliey 

would  not  have  y«retendcd    if  they    had  bei-n    moi-e 

iiieai:lv  clothed  ;  and  tliev  resent  it  as  an  ttllVont,  if 

i    that  rv!>pei't  in  nr>t  pitid  thoni.     It  is  also  a  ;rreat  folly 

i    to   l*c  takm  with   thehc   outward  inarkii  of  rf-jiivt, 

,    vhieh  signify  nothing:  ;  fer  what  true  or  real  plea>>uie 

'   can  one  lind  in  thi:<,  that  another  man  ftaniN  ban*,  or 

1    inakcf  K-*;k  to  him  !     \\  ill  the  hen dinir another  man's 

,    thi^hi*  ^Mve  >ou  any  ea^e  {     And  will  his  head's  heinj; 

,1   ban?  cure  the  niadne>s  of  y<»un* !     And  yet  it  is  w«in- 

■   derful  to  live  hew  this  fal<e  notion  of  jdi-.'i^ui-c  hewitehes 

I    n;aiir,  who  delight  iheniT^elves  with  toe  fancy  of  th«.ir 

I   nrd'ility,  and  are  plea-^ed  with  this  conceit,  that  they 

art  dcMTciidi-d  frmn  auct-stors  wlio  have  been  held  for 

M>nie  sncccs^iiiiDM  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  j;n.>nt 

po«iif:Si&ionit ;  for  this  iii  all   that  makeK  nobility  at 

iifc-^icnt  ;  yt-t  they  do  not  think  theniMdves  a  whit  the 

1  \e>s  ntddc,  though  their  immediate  i^ait-nts  hare  left 

l{  miic  of  this  wealth  to  them  ;  or  thou«;h  they  them- 
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«c-lvcs  have  squandered  it  uU  away.     'I  he  rtopians 


I  hare  no  licttor  opiiiion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
I  with  gtrnis  and  precious  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
.  di'^ce  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one,  if  they  can 
.  pun-ha*^'  one  tliat  \n  \cry  exiraoiiiinary,  esjM-cially  il" 
>l  it  \*e  of  that  M.-it  nf  tftones  that  is  then  in  greaU'st  re- 
I  4uv*>t  ;  fuf  the  Kime  iKirt-  is  not  at  all  tinu's  of  the 
tl  Mime  vaJue  w  ith  all  srn-ts  of  |K'iipie  ;  nor  will  men  buv 
ij  it,  tinlei<!>i  it  be  di.-nuiunted  and  taken  out  of  the  <;o1d. 
\  .\h>\  then  the  jeweller  if*  made  to  ;;ive  jrood  secuiity, 
I    ftiid  re<iuircd  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  st<ine  is  true, 


that  by  >«ueh  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  uiay  nut  be 

Uiu^ht  iiihteud  of  a  true  ;    whereas  if  you  were  to 

examine  it,  vour  eve  C'UivI  find  no  diderence  K'tween 

thht  which  is  oiuntcrfeit  and  that  which  is  true;  mi 

I,   ihjit  thev  are  all  one  to  viui,  as  much  tvn  if  you  were 

Hind.     And  e*an  it  be  thou;:ht  that  they  who  heap  up 

in  uhcles*  ma»!M  of  wealih,  n<it  fi>r  any  use  that  it  is 

lobrin;;  them,  but  merely  to  pb'aiie  themscUes  with 

th«  contvniplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  jdeiuture  in  it  ? 

Thrd*  li;!ht  thev  find  is  uiilv  a  fab-te  shadow  of  jov. 

llitwe  are  no  )»etter  whose  ern>r  is  somewhat  dilierent 

fn>iu  the  fc'mier,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 

Il  luiing  it  ;  for  what  other  name  can  ht  the  hiding  it  in 

the  earth,  or  rather  the  re^torin;;  it  to  it  airain.  it 

betn^  thurt  cut  off  from  iH'iii;;  UH<*fu],  either  to  its 

owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind  \    And  yet  the  owner 

harinji;  Lid  it  carelully,  is  j:lad,  bei'ause  he  thinks  he 

i»nvw  »urc  of  it.     AikI  in  cane  one  should  cmc  to 

ftcal  it,  the  owner,  thou;:h  he  ini>:ht  live  |>ei-ha]is  ton 

Jvtni  after  that,  would  all  that  while  after  the  theft, 

of  which  he  knew  ni>thin«;,  find  no  ditVerc-ncc  latween 

hiiibaTins  it  orloiiiii;;  it,  for  U'th  wayi^  it  wan  equally 

BKlcm  to  him. 

Amon^  thofcc  foolish   i>umuers  *tf  pleasure,  they 

'  nckuo  ail  those  that  deli::ht  in  hunting;,  or  birdin^^ 

I  wpuning:  of  whi.M*e  niadnewi  they  have  only  heanl, 

for  tbey  hare  xio  nuch  thinp*  anion^  them.     *     * 

Ihuji  thou;;h  the  nibble  of  mankind  bjoks  upon 
(keRG,  and  all  other  thiii;:a  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumerable,  va  pleaiturcM  ;  the  rt«i]iians,  on  the 
CMitnry,  obftervin/!  that  there  in  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  theni  that  is  truly  pleaMant,  conclude  that  they  are 
Dot  to  be  recknneil  amon^  pleasures.  For  though  these 
IkioiTR  riiaj  create  i<onie  tickling  in  the  scniicd  (which 
■leitu  to  lie  a  true  notion  of  pleanurc),  yet  they  reckon 
that  thia  dues  not  mrua  from  the  thing  it«clf,  but 
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from  a  di.-praved  cu^tom,  which  may  so  vitiate  a  man'* 
ta.»te,  that  biiier  thin<:s  nmy  pass  for  sweet  ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  ta^^tes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  an  a  man's  sense  when  corrupted,  either 
by  a  dlseiuic  or  souic  ill  habit,  does  not  chan;!e  the 
nature  of  ether  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  tho 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  Indon;:  to  the  ImnIv, 
and  othei-s  ici  the  mind,  'llie  plcasuivs  of  the  mind 
lie  in  kin.wleilp',  ami  in  that  d«^light  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it  ;  to  which  thej 
ad<t  t]i«- jn\ful  rctlections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
a^-^ured  hojus  of  a  future  happine««s.  'J'hey  divide  the 
pleaiiuies  of  the  body  into  two  mmIs  ;  the  one  is  that 
which  ^ive^  our  .nchm's  some  rial  deliirht,  and  is  por- 
foinie<l,  either  by  the  reciuitin;r  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying thitse  part.i  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds;  and  that  is  done  bv  eatin;;  «ir  drinkiii«! :  (Ir 
when  nature  is  ea-^ed  of  any  «»urchar;;c  that  ojipressi»s 
it.  'I  heie  is  another  kind  of  tiiis  Mut  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  ;;ives  us  auythin;;  that  our  iHwlieM  require, 
nor  fri'cs  us  from  anvthin*;  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged  ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  si-crvt 
unseen  \ii-iue,  and  by  a  genenuis  impres>ion,  it  so 
tickles  and  allects  them,  that  it  tunis  them  inwardly 
upon  theiuHclved  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  by 
music. 

Another  sort  of  boilily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  (juiet  and  gofnl  constitution  of  bmly,  by 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  sjin^ad  overall 
the  parts  of  the  bodv  not  allayed  with  any  disea^H'. 
'I'his,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixtiin^  of  j)ain,  give^ 
un  inward  ]doasure  of  itself,  even  tlioiigh  it  should  not 
lie  excited  by  any  extenutl  anil  flelighting  object ;  an^l 
althou;^h  this  pleasure  dors  n<it  .m»  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  s«»  ^trongly  up«»n  it,  yet,  :is  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleitsures,  so  almost  all  the  I'topiaiis 
reckon  it  the  foundation  ami  bn<is  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  s".n«'e  this  aloi,.'  makis  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desiiable  ;  ;ind  when  thi.s  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  ea pal  le  of  no  ether  plea.'^ure.  They 
look  11)  on  iiid<<lciiee  and  freed<>m  from  ]>ain,  if  it  dmii 
not  ri>e  from  a  jterfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity ratlier  than  of  pleasuiv.  Then;  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  thifimalter  very  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them  ;  w bother  a  firm  and  entire  health  coubl  l»c 
called  a  pb-a>ure  or  not  ?  Soi.'.c  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  p!ea>ure  but  that  which  was  exeite<l  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  Ihit  this  opinion 
has  been  Ion;;  at:o  run  down  among  them,  po  that  now 
they  do  alnio>t  all  agree  in  this.  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  ImmHIv  jtl.a>ures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sicknes^i,  which  is  as  op|Kisite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasun\  as  ^ickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  ab»ng  with  it.  And  if 
any  should  say  ih.at  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  hut 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  bnik  upon 
tliat  as  a  fetch  of  subtility  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.  So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  jdeasure,  or  that  it  he- 
gets  a  pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat  ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  health  is  entire  hare  a  true  plea- 
HUic  in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.  What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  d«»es,  w  ith  the;  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itstdf,  recovers  its  former 
vigour  {  .\nil  being  tlius  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict.  And  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
vict'jry  mu-t  yet  bret;d  a  greater  plea«urp,  except  wo 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  punuiHl,  and  so  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.  If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  l>e  felt,  they  alwolutely  deny  that ;  for 
what  nnin  is  in  health  that  drxts  not  pcrceire  it  when 
he  is  awake  !     Is  there  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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id,  u  not  to  sckDa<rUdsF  that  be  fwlF  >  delight 
cBlth  t     And  what  ii  delight  but  aaother  name 
for  pteaauie  1 

But  of  all  plfasuiw,  thi;  esteem  tboM  to  be  the 
most  valuable  tlut  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
tbeae  W  tha»  that  arine  out  of  true  "irtue,  and  the 
t,  good  conscience.  ITioj  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  they 
think  that  Che  yileigure  of  eating  and  dnnbiiif;,  and 
all  the  other  delii?hM  of  the  bodj,  are  only  bo  far  de- 
sirable ait  thej  eice  or  maintain  henltb.  But  they 
are  not  pleiiant  in  themielTes,  olbenrise  than  aa  they 
letiat  thoec  impresaioni  that  our  natiim!  infirmity  in 
■till  making  upon  u«  ;  and,  u  ft  iri«e  man  desires 
tslher  to  aioid  diseaiwi  than  to  lake  physic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  pain  ntther  than  to  find  HUie  liy  reme- 
dies, H  it  Here  a  more  deairable  state  not  to  need  this 
K>rt  of  plcaHure,  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  uij  man  imagine!  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  tbU  he  would  be 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  if  be  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  bj  conae- 
qucnce  in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  lasily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  ttiM  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  leaat  pure  ; 
for  we  can  nercr  relish  them  but  when  they  are  railed 
with  the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
fire  us  the  pleasure  of  eating  ;  and  hero  the  pain  out- 
bnlancca  the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  mote  Tche- 
ment,  so  it  lasts  much  loiiger ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleaaure  coiaes,  so  it  doc*  cot  cease,  but 

with  the  pleasure  that  eilinguishrs  it,  and  that 

off  with  il:  so  that  they  think  no 
are  to  be  yalued,  but  as  they  are  necessary, 
rejoice  in  them,  and  with  due  gratitude  ackuowl 
the  tendeniesa  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  has 
planted  in  ns  appctilea,  bj  which  those  things  that 
an  Qecessiry  for  our  prcucnatioii  are  likewise  mode 
pleasant  to  us.  For  haw  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
be,  if  those  daily  diseaws  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  to 
be  carried  off  by  lacb  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  Kldumer  upon  us  \  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  gilts  of  nature, 
do  maintain  the  strength  and  the  sprightliueM  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  Ihemselves  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  iu  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  at  the  pleasant  relishes  and  seosaninga 
of  life,  which  nature  seemt  to  have  marked  out  pecu- 
liarly for  tiian  ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  univene,  Dor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  they  dL-.tinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  lie  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds  ;  yet  in  all  plcasurEs  whataocier,  thr- 


<e  pleasures 
Vet  they 


II  plcasurEB  whataocier,  they 


wMeh  they  think  does    .       .  ,      . 

■ures.  But  they  think  it  a  madncM  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  hii  face,  or  the  force  of  his  mUural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  the  jjprigUttiaesa  of  bia  body 
by  sluth  and  laziness,  or  to  wasle  his  body  by  fasting, 
and  K>  to  weaJcen  the  strength  of  bis  consUtution,  lod 
reject  the  other  delights  of  life  ;  unless,  bj  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  either  serve  the  public,  or 
promote  the  bappincM  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  rccompeusc  from  tlod  ;  so  that  they  look  on 
such  a  courao  of  life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself,  and  ingntcful  to  the  author  of  natnrv, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  bis  raToura, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue  ;  or  for 
no  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  to  bear 
those  misfurtunci  which  poaiibly  will  never  happen. 

Contemporarr  with  Sir  Thomna  More,  though 


inflnlttly  beneath  him  in  intellect,  was  A1.EXI.NI1EM 
BiRCLAT.  a  derio'nian  of  Knj^nd,  but  auppoacd  (o 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Beside*  a  curioui 
work  in  pmse  mid  verse,  entitled,  Thji  Ship  of  Foola, 
(1S09),  iu  whicb  ia  described  a  great  Tjuiety  of 
human  abnirditiea,  be  transliitcd  many  Latin  and 
nther  booka,  including  Salluat'i  History  oTthe  Jugm^ 
thine  war,  which  was  anmng  tlic  earliest  Engliih 
reraioni  of  dassicul  authors  pruduced  in  £ag;laiid. 


FlBCOEB,     BlBBOP     OF     ItoCHESTEB,    (I459-153S), 

was  cliiefly  distinguished  io  his  lifetime  by  pamph- 
lets in  Latin  agmust  the  Lutheran  doctrine*  1  the«e 
luLve  lung  been  in  oblivion,  but  liis  name  iliU  calls 
far  a  plauc  in  our  literary  hiatory,  aa  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose,  lie  was  a  steadfast  ad- 
herent of  the  church  uf  Rome,  and  hi*  name  li  tat^ 
nished  with  aotuu  aoTOritie*  to  the  refonning  party: 
but  we  liave  the  testimony  of  Erasmiu,  confimud 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  tliat  he  poaacsaed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  character.  He  steadily  lefiued 
translation  to  a  nmre  valuable  bishopric,  and  b« 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  ^  Thomas 
Merc,  in  a  conscientious  aillierence  to  the  principle 
of  the  validity  uf  tiic  nuptiala  of  Queen  Catherine. 
Wliile  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assum  ' 
otTencc,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  worth  and  ni 
sistcncy  by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat  1  which  drew 
from  Henry  the  bnilHl  remark,  '  Well,  let  the  pope 
■end  him  a  hat  when  he  will  1  mother  of  God  >  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shouldera  then,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  un  !'  The  English  wri^ 
ings  of  Bishop  Fischor  consist  of  sermon*  and  ■ 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  e« 
volume  at  Wunburg  in  1595.  One  of  the  sermons 
wasaliiocml  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  lionour  of  the 
Countess  of  Itiehmond  (mother  of  Henry  VIL), 
whose  chaplain  he  hod  been.  In  it  he  prvscnta  1 
remarlcBljlu  portraiture  of  a  pious  hidy  of  rank  of  that 
age.  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  habits  then  tboughl 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

[Characlfr  and  Habiii  of  lie  CourUoi  of  AkKiuwI.] 

[In  allusion  to  Mortha.  the  subject  of  the  text,) 
First,  1  sa^,  the  cnmpariiun  of  them  two  may  be  ruadt 
in  four  things  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipluM 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to  Ood  ;  in 
bogpitalitics  keeping  and  charitable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(assay  the  doctors,  entrcatiug  this  gospel  and  herUBi) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likeniM,  whether  in  this  niriik 
countess  may  any  thinR  like  be  found. 

First,  the  lliHsed  Martha  was  a  woman  of  n 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  Uie  caKle  of 
Bethany;  and  thii  noLIcnesa  uf  blood  they  have  which 
descended  of  noble  lineage.  BeAde  this,  there  is  s 
nobleness  of  manucra,  withouten  which  the  Dobisnea 
of  blood  is  much  defaced  ;  for  aa  Boethiiu  laith,  If 
oDght  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it  is  for  thsl 
thereby  the  noble  men  and  women  should  be  a^amad 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  tho  virtuous  manners  of  Iheit 
ancHtiy  before.  Yet  also  there  is  another  noblenev 
which  ariselh  in  every  person,  by  tho  goodnesi 
nature,  whercliy  full  often  such  as  como  (J  right  po«r 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  great  abi!'*^ 

of  nature  Io  noble  deed*.     Above  all  the  same  t 

is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  calLcd 
an  encrcased  nobleness  ;  as,  by  niarriufe  and  affinity 
of  mora  noble  pewons,  such  as  were  rf  loss  couditim 
may  increase  iu  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

In  cTciy  of  these  1  suppose  this  couuteat  was  mi 
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FiTftt,  she  came  of  noble  blood,  lineally  dcfwcnding 
of  KiBg  Edward  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
tame     Her  father  was  John,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  her 
mother  was  called  Margaret,  right  noble  as  well  in 
manners  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  very  daughter 
in  all  noble  manners  :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
liberal  to  ereiy  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance.    Araricc  and  covetyse  she  most  hated,  and  sor- 
rowed it  full  much  in  all  peraons,  but  specially  in  any 
that  belon;?ed  unto  her.    She  was   also  of  singular 
easiness  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
she  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.     Of  mar- 
Tellous  gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  specially 
nnto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  loved  right  ten- 
derly.    Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
forcetful  of  any  kindness  or  service  done  to  her  before  ; 
which  is  no  little  part  of  very  nobleness.    She  was  not 
Tengeable  ne  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  forget  and  to 
forgive  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.     Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
wrongfully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  poverty 
or  sickness,  or  any  other  misery. 

To  God  and  to  the  chureh  full  obedient  and  tract- 
able, searching  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
waivness  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  every 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  Frivolous  things 
that  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
bat  the  other  that  were  of  weight  and  sutistancc, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,*  for  any 
pain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cestors, she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

llie  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
said  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  she  was  of  singular  wisdom,  far  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
membrance aiid  of  holding  memory  ;  a  ready  wit  she 
had  also  to  conceive  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right 
dark.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  great  number,  both  in  Knglish  and  in  French  ; 
and  for  ner  ezereise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Full  often  she  com])lained  that 
ui  her  youth  she  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
itanding  of  Latin,  wherein  she  hod  a  little  pcn'eiving, 
^leciallT  of  the  Rubryxhe  of  the  Ordinal  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hereunto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every 
demeanour  of  herself,  so  great  noblcne!>s  did  appear, 
that  what  she  spake  or  did,  it  marvellously  became 

Hie  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
ntten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  phc  of 
KT  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
oianiagc  adjoining  of  other  blood,  it  took  sonic  en- 
creasement.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  being  endued 
vith  so  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likelihoml  of 
inheritance,  many  ^ued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  great 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  have  ha^l  her 
ks  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  jwrt,  King 
Heniy  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
tken  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  fully  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
ihe  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  gentlc- 
Voman,  whom  she  much  loved  and  trusted,  which  did 
id  viae  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas  the 
Mtron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  lK!se<rh 
aim  to  put  in  her  mind  what  fhe  were  best  to  do  ! 
This  counsel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
fvU  often,  but  specially  that  night,  when  she  should 

ineCiaia. 


the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  deterrai- 
nately.  A  man'ellouN  thing  ! — the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  toll  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  iu  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  cuuld  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clock  iu 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  husband.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Hichmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lurd  King  Henry 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  Oo«l,  govenieth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  affinity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  tjueenn  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  licsides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  ]>rince8.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.     *     ♦ 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  a«*  any  creature  might :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere-Buppers,^  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  all>eit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  chureh  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriously,  and 
in  especial  the  holy  I^nt  throughout,  that  she  re- 
Ktrained  her  appetite,  till  one  meal  offish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturflay  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  shirti<  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.     *     * 

In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  ner 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  la*ly,  which  kept  her 
to- — then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees  ;  hO  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  dav,  wai 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  kite  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions 8hc  would  say,  an<l  her  even  songs  before  supjKjr, 
Iwith  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
jirayers  and  pf«alters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  l>efi>re  t«ho  went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  o<*cuj^y  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  long  tinu?  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
ho  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  iliscasc.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  she  failed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  avw,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a 
kne<*ling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weary  of  pniyer.  "U'herefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous %veeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
ln'fore  have  heiinl  her  ci>nfossion,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  sea.sons  in  the  year,  lightly  every 
ihinl  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
j>rest'nt  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshildc,^  which 

1  Stiitinil  Htipiiem.  AVhrn  Kiipper  took  pkice  at  four  or  five 
oVIfK-k,  it  WHN  not  unetiininon.  on  festive  oucasluns,  to  have  a 
necoiid  served  up  nt  a  Utcr  hour. 

*  There  it  un  onifKnion  here 

*  lieceivod  the  bucranicnt  of  the  Lord's  sappar. 
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Id  WTeral  trnibuaiG*,  WBi  the  author  o{  &  popular 
professional  wurk.  untitliHl  Tin  Ca/.llt  of  Iliallk  ' 
which  many  »uuod  jirwept*  are  delivunjil  with 
ipect  to  diiit  and  Tutcimcn.  Of  his  otiicr  pniductians. 
it  ii  niint!i£uary  tu  nuuilion  any  but  tliat  entitliKl 
The  Gawmat,  ilfvotini  chitfly  to  Hic  lubject  of  edu- 
catina  lU  mtmiiDtnils,  as  MontiiiRnc  and  Locke 
hava  aulisequL'ntly  done,  tliat  cliitdren  be  taught 
to  apeak  LhI in  fhim  thvir  iiifAiirj;  and  ha  deprc' 
cate*  '  crui-1  and  ymua'  ifhoulniB«teni,  by  whom 
the  wita  of  children  he  diilli.>d,  whvrcof  we  need  at 
better  author  to  witnras  thiui  duily  citpcriuaciL 
Mr  Ildlam  olwervea,  in  reference  to  this  puaage, 
that  '  all  teatinioniea  coni-ur  to  this  aaTsgc  ill-treat- 
ment of  buy*  in  th?  sclioola  of  this  period.  The 
flereencss  of  the  Tudiir  (tovernment,  the  mligious 
i^tulLTMl^p,  the  polumieiU  bruliility,  tlic  ri|[urous 
jusike,  when  jiullee  it  was,  of  our  lawa.  peem  to 
haTG  engi;nderc-d  a  hnnlneu  of  clntnctiT,  which 
displayed  ititlf  in  severity  nf  disi-ipline.  wlii-o  it  ("" ' 
not  evL'n  Teai-li  the  point  of  arbitrArv  or  niHli)(ni 
cruelty.'*  Sir  'Dionuu  Klyot  lircd  .in  terms  iif 
tiinacy  with  Txrlnnd,  tlie  antiquary,  and  Sir  Tliumaa 
Uore.    Hu  diul  in  IMti. 

The  folluwiiiB  iMMaKe  in  Thr  Cailli  oflfcallli  in- 
dicates the  ETvat  ntteiitiun  which  wns  paid  to  the 
■trenphcninjt  of  the  body  by  eicrcire,  before  the 
use  of  fire-aiuia  had  beeome  universal  in 

[Difartit  Kindt  (v/  ZJrrriK.] 

The  quality  of  eMrci<e  it  the  diiersily  thereof,  for 

aa  much  as  thetfin  be  many  dilfi^n'nceii  iu  nioTing, 

'    '  cidviM  muiTlh  luirte  ono  port  of  thi 


n  diffcn 


:  of  jiio' 


is  nIuw  or  iinft,  aiiiiie  i<  swift  or  fiut,  soin 
Tioleut,  Boiiie  bu  iiiiied  with  Hreiij^h  nud  owiftn™. 
Btiung  or  Tiolent  excctisei  lie  Ihew ;  dclriiig  (nie- 
cially  in  touRli  eluy  mid  heavy),  Uimnf,  or  snutaiiiins 
of  heavy  burilfria,  climbinf;  ur  wulkiiiR  a^iiat  «,  ateep 
upii):ht  hill,  hnhlin)-  b  nii>c  and  elinihinn  up  thenby, 
hanging  by  tha  hand*  on  any  (hln|f  alwvo  a  inan'a 
rewin,  that  his  fwt  tnueh  Tml  (lie  (n^iuiiil,  Htondiii- 
and  hulditiir  up  or  Npreadiu-r  (he  anuis  with  the  handu 
£ut  closed,  Biid  aliidin);  nu  a  tin;:  time.  AIki  (a  hold 
the  arm*  stedfiwl,  ousina  aniithi'T  man  to  einay  to 
pull  theni  nut,  anil  nutwithxtandinf;  he  keepeth  his 
arm  stedfiut,  enforctng  Ilienunto  tliB  wncwH  and  mus- 
cles,    n'reitlini:  alw  with  tho  anns  and  leg*,  if  the 

IS  bo  equal  in  strcnj^h,  it  doth  cxvrciw!  the  nno 
and  the  other  ;  if  the  "tie  be  atmn^r,  then  ia  [it]  tu 
the  wRiker  a  man  liulviit  eierciw.  All  these  kind> 
1  and  Ktlier  like  Ihcni  do  aU|nuent  atrciifrth, 
«jid  thorofore  they  nerve  only  fiT  youn((  men  which 
be  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wan.  Swilt  cicrciae 
without  Tiolcnrc  is  ninninc,  playing  with  weapons, 
._..■.  ._  .1 — -.. .  _(i  t|,„  ^^^  trotting  a  space  of 
nekward,  fcniii>i  on  the  ton  ami 

.,    .  ;  aim,  xirrinp  up  and  duwn  his 

amu  withotit  pluinincLi.     Vehement  eierci«  is  com- 

joined  tojMhcr  at  one  lime,  »  dHiirin;;  or  patianla, 
throwing  of  the  )n11  and  mnnirie  after  it ;  fiut-batl 


nUy 
lone 


durt  and  ct 


hamcsH,  and  other  like.  The  modemte  eiercJK 
loiij;  walkin;;  or  going  a  journey.  The  parts  of  11 
body  have  tuudn'  escrcises  appropried  unto  them  i 
as  niniiiiii:  and  fining  is  the  iiiosC  proper  fur  the  legs  ; 
moving  of  tiie  arms  up  and  down,  or  stretching  tbcm 
out  and  playing  with  weiLpnns,  serrcth  most  for  tha 
anna  and  shuuldem  ;  stouping  and  rising  otten  ti 
or  lifting  greut  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  c 
like  pciiscti  on  the  einls  of  Blutcs,  aud  in  likewise 
ingup  in  eveiy  baud  a  »]icar  or  morrinpike  by  the  t 
spceially  crossing  the  hiuida,  and  to  lay  tbem  down 
again  in  tlieir  pluvi ;  these  do  eierciM  the  back  and 
loins.  Uf  the  bulk  [ehent]  and  tungs,  the  proner«aer- 
cisc  i*  moving  of  the  breitth  in  sinking  or  ciyuic.  Ths 
enlnils,  whii-h  be  undemeiilh  th.i  niidriS;  be  eiereised 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playln;;  on  sbalms 
or  sBckbutji,  or  otiicr  like  iiiitrumenis  which  do  le- 
quirc  much  wind.  The  muscles  are  best  eaercisad 
with  holding  of  tlie  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  ha 
whieh  duth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  ment,  and 
ia  not  tmublod  with  much  wind  iu  his  body.  FiDally, 
loud  teading,  counterfeit  hultle,  t>-niii*  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking,  »ddc[d]  to  shooting, 
whieh,  in  mine  oi'inioii,  eieceils  all  tho  other,  do  ei- 
ercise  the  body  commodioui-ly.  Al  way  remember  that 
tho  end  of  violent  eioteisc  is  diDiculty  in  fetching  i/ 
the  breath  ;  of  mndcrab-  eiiTciac  alteration  of  breath 
only,  or  tho  Ix^niiing  i>f  SKeuI.     hloreover,  ii 


innts  ciilli--l  uf  (ialen  H"frr4,  irhieh  a 
uH;d  with  creut  men,  lieing  of  cf^i 
conling  tu  the  strength  of  liira  t1 
reiy  good  to  be  used. 


At  this  poriiHl  TIi-i:ii  Latimkh  di^lingiuished  him- 
K'lftLS  a  n-idiiut  n'fiinni'r.  rmt  ii-ss  thiin  bir  Thoniaa 
Muni  did  un  the  n|)|iiMita  aide,  lie  was  educated 
in  the  K'unuiii  fnilh,  hut  afterwunls  biHumiuK  ac- 
quninti-'l  with  Tlnniius  Hiliiey,  a  ci-lebruti'd  defender 
of  tliv  iIis'triiKs  of  l.ulher,  he  saw  reason  Iii  altet 
his  (ipiniiiiis.  and  Inddly  niuliitotnud  in  tlie  pulpll  the 
views  of  tliu  I'ritt^sliuit  )iiirty.  His  |nvuciiin|[  at 
Coinhridin;  pive  i;reat  oirmii'e  to  the  Catholie  tierfj, 
nt  whoso  Instigiituin  Caniiiiul  Wdjey  inslilnbsl  a 
cinirt  uf  l>islli>iis  lunl  ilcoi'iins  to  exei'ulc  tin  laws 
■mniilst  heretics.  Bcfoiv  Ilils  ciiurt  Bilney  and 
Ijilimer  were  sutntuoiiLil.  when  tlw  ruMintiiliim  of 
the  fiinner,  who  wiis  ii>ii>iiliTeil  tlic  prineiiwl  man, 
eausnl  both  to  be  set  at  llln-rty.  llilocy  afterwards 
disrlninied  his  Hlijuration.  and  was  burnt,  lliis, 
liowuver,  nowise  Htuiteil  tlw  Isildiiess  uf  l^tinwr, 
who  ctmtinntsl  to  prtMeh  iigiunly,  uiul  uren  wrote  a 
letter  tn  llenrv  Vlll.,  reumnstnitrntt  ai^unst  tb> 
pnihihilion  of  the  use  of  the  ililile  in  En,ilisli.  Tliis, 
allluiugh  it  fnih^i  to  pr<slinv  the  desinil  result, 
BivniB  to  have  given  no  olli'ini'  to  llcnry,  wIki  snuu 
afterwards  prewntttl  l.iitiiiier  In  ii  liriii):  in  Wilt- 
shire, uml  in  l.'i.'l.'i  nppiiiiiti'd  him  hi  .tin  i)ii  if  Worcester, 
After  thu  KiU  of  .Vioie  lliik*yii.  tlic  ikissing  in  par- 
liament iif  lhi>  six  urlii'h.>s  cstiilili>hin}.'  the  iloetnnci 
of  pofvrv,  induiiil  liini  to  migii  Ids  bislmnric. 
During  llie  hitter  ytat  of  ll.nry's  reifin.  lie  luH^ 
impriaoumcnt ;  but  bi-iuK  lilicruteil  nftL^r  the  oii'ei-  { 
sion  of  fslwiird  ^'I.,  lie  iH'i'unie  |sipuli>r  at  i<uurt  al 
a  preiu-her,  liut  never  iinild  be  prcraileil  on  tu  tv- 
some  liis  epinoiuil  funi'tl.ms.  In  Miirj-'s  n,'iEn. 
when  measures  were  tuken  fur  the  n.-alurvtiua  <rf  \ 
fil 
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poperjv  Latimer  was  summoned  before  the  counciU 
and,  though  allowed  an  opportunity  of  escape, 
readily  oheyed  the  citation,  exclaiming,  as  he  passed 
through  Smithfield,  *Tliis  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.*  After  a  tediouit  imprisonment,  he  persisted 
io  refusing  to  subscribe  certain  articles  wliich  were 
rabmitted  to  liim,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
ezdaiming  to  his  fellow-martyr.  Bishop  Kidley, 
'  Be  of  good  comfort.  Doctor  Kidley,  and  play  the 
man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God*8  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
pot  out.'  His  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 
and  drdlery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  very  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 
popular  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Cranmer  and  he  were 
inatnunental  in  effecting  a  great  improTemcnt  in 
the  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  what  was  then 
the  common  subject-matter  of  sermons;  namely, 
incredible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  tlie  Catholic 
dmrcb.  The  following  extracts  from  Latimer's 
sermons  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 
manner: — 

[A  Taman  of  Henry  VIIU  time.'] 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 

own,  only  he  had  a  form  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the 

,  attermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 

half  a  dozen  men.    He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 

and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kinc.     lie  was  able, 

and  did  find  the  king  a  hameiiA,  with  himself  and  hi:) 

kone,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 

receive  the  king's  wages.      I  can  remember  that  I 

buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  lllackhcath  field. 

He  kept  me  to  school,  or  cl}«e  I  had  not  been  able  to 

li&ve  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.     lie 

married  my  sisters  with  £h  or  20  nobles  a-piece,  so 

tliat  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 

Qod.      He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 

And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 

,  he  oC  the  said  farm.     Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 

payeth  £16  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 

do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 

duldren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

In  mv  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 

me  to  shoot,  as  to  learn  me  anv  other  thing,  and  so  I 

think  other  men  did  their  children  :  he  taught  me 

,  W  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 

to  diaw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 

.  dc,  bat  with  strength  of  the  body.     I  had  my  bows 

I  boaght  mc  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 

.  iscreased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 

i  logger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be 

hroo^t  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 

i  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 


<  [ffcuty  JudffmeRLl 

Here  I  have  occasion  to  tell  you  a  story  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
I  nlney,  that  snfiTered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
nme  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called 
Ae  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
for  that  knowledge  that  I  hare  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
iniomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
laacthon  and  against  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  mo 
It  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zealous  without 
hnewledge ;  he  came  to  me  afier?rard  in  my  study, 


I! 


and  dp<ired  nie  for  (iod's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  wiy  the  very  truth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years  ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  be^Tin  to  khioII  the  word  of  God, 
and  forsudk  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  beer  acquainted  with  him,  1  went 
with  him  to  visit  the  prifuincn;  in  the  tower  at  Cam- 
bridge,  for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faiults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  8he  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  conteisii  the  act ; 
which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  HO  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
huMband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  nought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.     The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  chihl  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harvest  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home, 
every  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
leant,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances  well  considcnnl. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore hi.^  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  where 
his  majesty,  after  the  sennon  was  done,  did  most  fami- 
liarly talk  with  mc  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  1  kneeled  down  before  his  roajestv,  opening 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  huniLly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  1  thouffht  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  piiltv,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murclerer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insonmch  that 
i  had  a  pardcm  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home- 
ward. In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  towor  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfather 
I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  godmother.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhortinc  her  to  confess  the  truth*.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion  ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though 
some  women  l)e  vorv  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  licar  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hafity  in  l>clieving  the  tale,  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  know  the  truth. 

[CauM  and  Effect.] 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  Master 
Morc's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  meny  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out,  if  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  (ioodwm  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  countiy  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Among  others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  a  hundred  years  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
say  his  mind  in  thiH  matter,  fur,  bein;:  so  old  a  man, 
it  was  likely  that  he  know  most  of  any  man  in  that 
prcHence  and  company.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  me,  if 
ye  can,  wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  [rreat  rining  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  1  Ye  are 
the  eldcKt  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
80  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  assembled.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter  I  What  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  fiats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven !  Forsootli,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Ten derden -steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
stccple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
stceple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  flats  or  sands  that  st4)p]>ed  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderdon-stecple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And 
so  to  my  purpose,  preaching  of  (Jod's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Teuderden -steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwich  haven  is  decayed. 

[T?ie  Shepkerds  of  BethleJiem.] 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 
opened  !  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
that  time  at  Bethlehem  !  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingalcs,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  1  No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  tlmt  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.  Hut  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
8he])herds,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  n^t ;  then  they  heard 
this  joyful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world  ;  for 
these  she])herds  were  keei»ing  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  other  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  countr)-  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  8he])herd  to  keep  them.  And  hero  note  the 
diligence  of  these  shepherd**  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  exprcs<!ied  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  kee])  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herdii  had  been  deceitful  fellows,  tliat  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel 
had  not  api»eared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  she])herds,  to  seno  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  luaAters  ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  |>ainful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  ma>ter  Laban.  0  what  a 
painful,  faithful,  and  trusty  man  was  he  I  lie  was 
day  and  night  at  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly, 
as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Elcazanis  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
Tant.  Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  ser- 
Tants  now-a-days  ?  Indeed,  I  fear  me  there  be  but 
▼eij  few  of  iuch  faithful  aervants. 


Now  these  hhepherds,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  ujion  their  vocation,  they  do  ac- 
conling  to  tlicir  calling,  they  keep  their  sheen,  they 
run  not  hither  ami  thitner,  spending  the  time  m  vaio, 
and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling.     No,  they  did 
not  so.     Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to 
attend  u]K>n  their  office:*,  and  callings  :  I  would  wish 
that  clergymen,  the  curates,  parhons,  and  Tican,  the 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  learn 
this  lesscm  by  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  ii  this, 
to  abide  by  tLeir  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tarry 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tarry  by  their  Iwnefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the 
food  of  Go<rs  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.     For  I  tell  you,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condcnm  many  a  stout 
an<l  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  charge  over  brute  boasts,  and  yet  were  { 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other  ; 
have  the  cure  over  Ood*s  lambs  which  he  bouglit  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so 
negligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  niog4 
part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  lung 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep  ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pts* 
times,  they  care  for  no  more.     But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter !     What  said  he !    Pctrr,  anuis  me  f    (Aftr, 
lovcft  thou  fM  f)     Peter  made  answer,  yes.    J^enfied 
my  sheep.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.      But  our  clergymen  do  declare 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed 
not  his  flock.     If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Chnitt,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed  ! 
his  sheep.     •     * 

•  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  prainijif 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen/ 
kc.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Hew  \ 
we  learn  every  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  to-  i 
cation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call  ', 
him  from  it  to  another,  for  God  would  hare  ereiy  ' 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  ordained  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occu- 
jmtion  truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  ifc 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting  ' 
life.  •! 

We  rcatl  a  pretty  story  of  St  Anthony,  which  being  ^\ 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  very  hard  and  strait  ' 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  tliat  time  did  the  like ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  :  Anthonj, 
thou  art  not  so  iK^HV-ct  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  ho  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  wm 
astonishcil  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  hit 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  speudest 
thy  time  !  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none  ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  ■ 
I  am  but  a  iKM)r  cobbler ;  in  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  : 
I  prav  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  <lwell,  spociallj  " 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have. 
After,  I  set  me  at  my  labour,  when  I  spend  the  whole  ,■ 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all  ' 
falsehood,  for  1  hate  notliing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit* 
fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pro* 
mise,  I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and'thus  I  spond 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  senre  me,  ti 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  tlus  is  the  sum  of  mj 
simple  life. 

In  this  story,  jou  see  how  God  loveth  those  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  any 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  gnat 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much  esteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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JoBH  Foi.  nnollicr  of  tlic  t1in)1ii);ians  nf  this  time, 
irho»e  »JiiiiliiHi  uf  llic  refunniil  iijiiiiiuni  bnjiight 
tlu^ni  iixii  tToiiblf.  was  horn  at  Ibiiton  In  1317.  llu 
Uudiisl  at  (HcTord,  whure  lie  H)>i.]iiHl  liiniwlf  with 
Htrenie  imlunlr}' ami  ■nlnur  tu  lliii  itudy  of  dirl- 
tiity,  and  in  pank-utiir  tn  tlie  inTcati^tioii  of  thuae 

nitroTertcd  pulnta  wliich  ircre  then  engs|n"8  "< 


fnini  cimiginiiy,  ituil  iitleu  tut  ii|i  ilunnft  tlu:  ipvulcr 
(HTt  uT  the  nijthl.  lli'Ciiniiiiu  cuiivinixil  uf  thi:  urrun 
at  puprry,  ht  avuwfd  liUninviTiion  when  txuuiiHsl 
oil  B  chiir):!'  ••{  liunny  In  1 S4A,  uu J  wiw,  in  cuime- 
qDviiT.v,  L'xgitllnl  fiiiiii  hia  cuUi-t'u.  Aftur  lliii,  bcliiK 
dL-M:rtiil  liy  liii  frii'nili,  hu  wai  redULtal  to  grvu 
piKeny,  till  ■  Wanrii-kihln:  ImifElit  enttiwed  hiui 
an  tuuir  tu  liU  family.  Tiioitnli  tlie  lii<1  iif  tliu  ri'iKii 
nrilunry  Vlll.,  he  wuiit  tu  London,  where  lie  luiHht 
ham  ituriihi'i]  f"r  wont,  liud  nut  rtliLf  ~ 


npun 


Id  hate  bciiii  itrut^k  with  hia  wretched  sppuunnve 
«lieii  littiiiK  ill  St  I'auli  CutlitHlnU.  Kuon  arter, 
be  wu  furtuiiale  (^0U);h  to  obt&hi  empliijuient  aa 
tator  111  the  lJuuhtis  iif  ItiehiniHid'a  fniiiily  at  Itye- 
pite,  in  Soru'v,  where  he  (:tiiitinuc<l  till  the  peraeuu- 
tbiu  uf  Jilary'a  iviKn  made  liini  flee  fur  wfuty  to 
the  cuntiiitnL  Prut-cedintc  thniuKh  Antwerp  and 
Slroiljuri;  to  Iia«lu.  he  thtre  >u)ipi>rteil  lilniielf  hy 
CiiTiiniairlheiireisfurllpurinua,  a  celebrated  printur. 
At  the  aceuMion  of  Queen  Dizahcth,  lie  ntunietl 
ti)  England,  and  iriu  kitiiUy  received  and  proviJed 
h  hT  the  Duke  uf  Ncirfulk,  who  hiul  been  hia  pupil 
•t  Kyegate.  TlimuKh  otiier  powerful  friendi,  he 
Diuht  now  have  uhluined  eonaiiierublu  pruleniwnt ; 
kit,  eulcttaiiiing  cunaeicnlioiu  acruiilca  oa  tu  the 
■rtii^  wliieli  it  woa  ntceuary  to  luhacribe,  and 
duapprovinjf  (if  aomeofthetereniiinitauftheehiiiuh, 
be  dwlined  the  ofTen  nindu  to  him,  exnpC  that  of 
i  pfiel«nd  111  tlie  church  iif  Suliahnry,  whieli  lie 
Kreiiled  Willi  loma  relaLtunee.  He  died  in  1367, 
nnt'li  mpeeted  fur  the  piety,  mndeaty,  humanity, 
and  ciinseientiinunen  of  hia  clmmcter,  aa  well  aa 
liii  exieniivu  Bc<iuirenients  in  etvlealuitieii]  anli- 
inilieo,  and  uthcr  bmiulipa  uf  leamlnf;.  F<ix  wnn 
Uw  author  of  a  nniiilier  uf  Latin  treatises,  chiefly 
un  tlKiJirKiiiU  aubjecla;  but  tlic  wiirk  on  whiL-h  his 
bmt  reiili.  is  hii  llinluiy  of  the  AcU  and  Mimumtnlii 
If  At  Chiarh,  popularly'  ilennniiiiiitcd  Foi'a  Umik 
iV  Martyrs.  Thii  relebrated  pruductlan,  nn  whli-h 
tic  author  lahuured  for  eleven  yeiira,  waa  publiahed 
in  156.%  under  the  littu  of  ■  Acta  and  Munumeiitx 
I  iiT  tliHK  IsUur  pi-rilliiui  Days,  touching  miittcra  of 
;  Uie  Church,  wherein  arc  eonipruhcnded  and  de- 
nibed  the  creal  Pemecutinna  and  horritilc  Troiihlea 
,  lltit  ha*c  btin  wrmiKht  and  prai-tiacd  hv  the  Itiimiali 
Prelalea,  aiiDi.'ially  in  thia  Uuidiii  uf  Kn).-1mid  niid 
:  ^illand,  fmnt  the  j-ear  of  onr  Lord  a  thousand, 
onto  the  Time  now  present,"  lai.  It  whs  rei«iTeil 
.  *ith  erut  faToiir  hy  the  I'niteatanta.  but,  of  mump, 
'  ncoaluied  nioeh  pxaapL-nitiun  among;  the  iippmile 
i  puty,  who  did  all  in  their  powpr  to  undermine  its 
'  iicdiL  That  the  author  has  rh.-quenlly  erred,  onil, 
KIh)  other  ciinlniTerniid  writcra  of  the'  time,  mme- 
tloa  liwt  hia  temper,  and  nillieil  hia  pama  with 
borae  lanmiagc,  cannot  be  dcnleit ;  hut  that  iiiia- 
Ue*  have  been  wilfidly  nr  malii^ianlly  tommilted. 
,  »•  one  hoa  befn  able  to  rnivc.  Aa  to  what  he 
\  failed  from  written  dneuments,  Diahon  Burnet,  in 
■be  prefoL-e  bi  his  Iliatury  of  the  IteforniHtion, 
inn  itrons  testimony  in  liii  fuTour,  by  ileclnriDK 
tint,  <  hariiig  cinnpun,^  thoae  Ai-ti  and  Monuinunti 
*ith  the  recorda.  he  hail  never  Iwen  able  tu  diK-oter 
imliuia  iu  them,  but  the  utmoat 


jlUi^al 


{Tilt  jHrtHlioK  of  Priming.] 
What  mail  iwcrur  won  the  instniiiifnt  {whcrehv  thia 
invention  waa  mad.^1,  without  all  dr,ul>t  (iod  hi'iimclf 
won  the  ardaiiiiT  and  di^[<w«r  thetcvt',  iiu  uthcrwi-ie 
than  he  nai>  uf  the  pti  of  tunguea,  end  tlutt  for  a 
similar  puTyiiwe.  And  wpU  may  thi*  jiift  i>r  ptintins 
be  KHoiuhlod  tu  the  clfi  uf  tuiipiea  :  fnr  like  u  Oou 
then  apake  with  uiiuiy  tuiifpim,  and  yet  all  that  would 
nut  turn  tha  Jews  ;  aa  now,  when  the  lEuly  Ghoat 
apcakctli  to  the  Hilvenarien  in  innumentble  aartt  of 
boukH,  yet  they  will  nut  be  voiiTertod,  nor  turn  to  Lbs 

Now  (o  ci'Tinider  to  what  end  ai\i  purpoM  the  Lord 
hath  given  tliia  jnft  uf  jirintin^  to  the  earth,  and  to 
what  grsal  utility  and  neeciiHity  it  acrvrth,  it  ia  not 
lionl  to  iudp;?,  whu  aa  wiivW  jieipendrtb  hnth  the 
time  uf  the  wnding,  and  the  sequel  whii^h  Ihemif 
ennuetli. 

And  first,  touehiiis  the  lime  of  thia  foeully  piven 
tu  the  uu  vt'  iiiBTi,  this  iM  tu  ho  marked  :  that  whou 
aa  the  lii4iop  of  Kumc  with  all  and  full  the  ronoent  of 
the  cardiiiaU,  iialriarrlui,  archhiihopa,  hiihiipx;  alibnta, 
priora,  lawvecu,  diictuni,  ptuTiHgi,  deaiia,  archdcacona, 
awiembled'toKeilier  in  tlic  Coiiiieil  of  Ciawtonee.  hod 
condemned  poor  John  Iluiuand  Iliemme  of  Prapie  to 
death  fur  hervy,  iinlwithi-tHiidinf;  thev  welt  nu  here- 
tics ;  and  after  thev  hail  aulidued  the  AobcniiaD*.  and 
all  Ike  wholu  norl'd  uniler  the  i.u]irenic  authnrity  of 
the  itomiih  aee  ;  nnJ  hwl  made  all  Chriation  pcenlr 
ubedienciariei  and  va;iiali  untn  the  name,  harinc  (aa 
one  would  r<iiy)  all  the  world  at  tlicir  will,  an  that  tha 
matter  iirpw  via  iia*t  nnt  only  the  |iowcr  of  all  men, 
but  the  hu|io  al-n  uf  any  luati  to  l<c  r(.-n>vcrod  :  in  tliia 
very  time  hi  dunperoua  mid  ile»[icniie,  when  Tiuin'a 
puwer  rruild  du  nu  uiure,  ihcnr  the  blcaaed  wii^lum  and 
onmiputent  )-uneroftha  Lurd  br;^n  to  wurk  for  hia 
church,  U'll  with  awonl  nliil  target  to  aubduo  hia 
eialteil  aJriTiiiry,  hut  with  printing,  writin;;,  and 
reading  tu  cw.vince  dorkneia  hy  lifiht,  error  hy  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.  :>o  that  by  tliia  meana  of 
[irintins,  the  Kerrvt  operatiiiil   uf  <lod  lw.th   heaped 


itker  fiHike  a;^iiu>t  b'u  piirpitior,  nor  any  ] 
other  pfat  iniitiLt  nf  his  iiojiiah  doctriiiei  but  only  j 
eivlaimeil  n^uins-t  Ui>  cxcoaivE  and  pnmtmaa  iiridc,  i 
his  uni-hristinn  or  rather  an  ticliriati an  ■b'imiiiation  of  ' 
life  :  thu«  while  he  emild  nnt  abide  liH  wii'kcluMS  I 
only  nf  life  tu  ho  IuucIknI,  Init  moilu  it  heioy,  or  at  I 
leiuE  matter  iifdi-jili,  wbatiinrTeT  van  (piiken  ofiamHt  , 
hii  dcteatablo  e<mvcr4itl»n  and  mannen,  Hud  uf  his  , 
"ei'n-l  jui1k""'iiI,  aeeiiij:  time  to  helji  bin  chunji,  hath 
found  a  way  hy  thia  beullr  of  pnntinp,  not  only  to  i 
confound  hi*  life  and  emivpnatii*,  which  before  ho  , 
eould  lint  abide  to  l-e  t'lui'heil,  but  also  ti'  coat  down 
the  foundation  of  hia  iAiindinf;,  that  ia,  tn  ciami 
confute,  and  ilctert  Iti*  ductrinc,  lawa,  and  iUHtituti 
moat  dctiMtabli',  in  «ui-h  aurt,  that  though  bia  life  w 
never  Hu  pun',  yet  hU  dtietriiie  standiii);  aa  it  duth, 
man  ia  au  blind  but  niny  we,  that  cither  the  popt 
anliehii^t,  or  eliw  Ilmt  autichrixt  is  near  cousin  to 
pnpe  :  and  all  this  duih.  and  will  heicoftvr  more  and    \ 


y  pn 


Tor  that  hereby  long  ___  , 
are  known,  kuowliil^  growcth,  judf^ent  encreaneth, 
boukit  ara  di^'erted,  the  aoiipture  is  acen,  the  doctors 
be  nad,  atoriea  l>e  opened,  timea  comptml,  truth 
diacTmcd,  falsehnud  dctectml,  and  with  fini^cr  pointed, 
ami  all  (as  I  Mill)  thrtiutrh  the  benefit  of  jirintiiis. 
When'fore  I  Buppune,  that  either  the  pope  mu>t  nboliili 
ptii.iiiig,  or  he  must  acck  a  new  wurld  to  rcij^i  over : 
fur  ehic,  aa  the  wurld  aMndeth,  printing  duuhlleaa  will 
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ulxill.'^h  him.  I)ut  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  ofcar- 
(Hiuils,  imiKt  thin  uiiderNtand,  that  throuj;h  the  light 
<»f  prii'.tin;;,  the  world  be<;iniieth  now  to  have  eyes  to 
tn^'y  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  ho  invisible 
ill  11  nct^but  he  will  be  opied.  And  although,  through 
i:iipht,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  .lohn  Hush  before,  and 
of  llicrome,  tliat  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  h\9,  kingdom  «ure ;  yet,  in  stead  of  John  lluss  and 
other,  (Sod  hath  opened  the  preM  to  preach,  whose 
voice  tho  pope  is  never  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puis>*anoe  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  as  by 
the  ;;ift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the 
Holy  (jhost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nutions  and  countries  under  heaven :  and  what  God 
rcvcaleth  to  one  man,  is  dis)>ersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  all. 

[The  Death  of  Qitecn  Anne  Boleyn.'] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  justs  at  (Jreonwich,  suddenly,  with  a  few  per- 
sons, dejMUted  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anno  his  wife  was  hjid  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lonl  Kochford,  her  brother,  and  certain  other ;  and  tho 
ninef<;cnth  day  after  was  beheaded.  The  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these  : 
*  (jouci  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
[  according  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  s]>eak  nothing  against  it.  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing 
of  that  whereof  1  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  ]>ray  (iod  save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to 
reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  prince 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  very  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  sovereign  lonl.  And  if  any  i>erson  will 
meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best. 
And  thus  1  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
;  all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ;  to  (lod  1  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  '  to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receive  my  j^oul  ;' 
repeating  the  same  divers  times,  till  at  length  the 
stroke  was  given,  and  her  head  was  stricken  off. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen, 
fimlly  i  call  her,  for  sundry  resjK'cts,  whatMX?ver  the 
cause  was,  or  (juarrel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  sin- 
cere faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  mwlosty 
utter  forth  the  guo<lness  of  the  cause  and  matter,  wh»t- 
siK.*ver  it  was.  Ilesides  that,  to  sucli  as  wisely  can  judge 
u|H»n  ca^es  (recurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  give  a  great 
clcariii«i  unto  her,  that  the  kiii;:,  the  thinl  day  after, 
wa>  ii:arric<l  in  his  \vliites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
wa.*.,  that  f'>r  the  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
so  well  instnuteil,  ami  given  toward  (ioil,  with  such 
a  fervent  desire  unto  the  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincire  n.'li:,'ion.  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pity  toward  ail  men,  there  have  not  many  such 
queens  U-fore  her  Ininie  the  cn)wn  of  England.  Prin- 
cipally, this  one  eoniiiiendation  she  left  l)ehind  her, 
that  during  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  hap- 
pily Houri.shed,  and  ha*l  a  ri«,ht  prfwpennis  course. 

Sl.my  tilings  might  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold virtues,  and  the  (juiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
nature  ;  how  lowly  she  wouM  bear,  not  only  to  \m 
adnit)nished,  but  also  of  her  own  accord,  would  rc- 
({uire  her  chaplains,  plainly  and  freely  to  tell  what- 
s^icver  they  saw  in  her  amiss.  Also,  how  bountiful 
site  was  to  the  poor,  ]»assing  not  only  the  poor  example 
oi  other  queens,  but  also  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
e.-itale  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
tliree  quarters  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  nuuiber  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ; 
iM^i'le.-  the  gR-at  piece  <»f  money,  which  her  (.inice 
ill  ■iilrl  to  impart  into  four  sundry  quarters  of  the 
• .  .;-.. a'l  f.T  a  Nii:ik,  there  to  W.  employed  to  the  behoof 


of  poor  artificer  and  occupiers.  Again,  what  a  zealous 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  gospel,  all  the  world  doth 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  the  world's 
end.  Amongst  which  other  her  acts,  this  is  one,  that 
she  placed  blaster  Hugh  Latimer  in  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  his 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Further* 
more,  what  a  true  faith  she  b<»rc  unto  the  Lord,  this  one 
example  may  stand  for  many :  for  that,  when  King 
Henry  was  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  being 
afraid  of  on  old  blind  pniphei*y,  for  the  which,  neither 
he  nor  other  kings  before  him,  durst  hunt  in  the  sud 
park  of  Woodstock,  nor  enter  into  the  tonTi  of  Oxford, 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  faithful  counsel 
of  that  queen,  he  was  so  anned  against  all  infidelity, 
that  both  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  also 
entered  into  the  towik  of  Oxford,  and  had  no  harm. 
But,  because  touching  the  memorable  virtues  of  this 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  something  before^ 
partly  becauisc  more  also  is  promised  to  be  declved 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Lord  so  pennitting),  by  other 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  cease  in  this  matter 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notable  Hisfoiy  of  William  JTunier^  a  young  man  uf 
1 9  yttirx,  pw-fiufi  to  dealli  by  Jiutirt  Brown  for  thk 
GiMjtcCa  tale,  worthy  of  all  yuiig  men  andjHurntt  to 
be  read. 


I 


[In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  William  Hunter, 
tice  to  a  bilk  weaver  in  Ijondon.  was  discharged  from  his 
master's  einpluynient,  in  ctinseqiience  of  hi^  refusing  to  attend 
niaiM.  Having  rctumc«l  to  the  lioutie  of  his  father  at  Bront- 
wnod,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  spiritual  authorities  fey 
his  nradlng  a  tnipy  of  tho  Scriptimis.  He  was  finally  ooodemned 
to  die  fur  heresy.] 

Tn  the  iu(rnn  time  William's  father  and  mother 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  (jod  that  he 
might  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  goo^l  way  which  he 
had  begun,  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  was 
glad  that  ever  ^he  wus  so  hap])y  to  bear  such  a  child, 
which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  for 
Christ's  name's  sake. 

Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  •  For  my  little 
pain  which  1  shall  suH'er,  which  is  but  a  short  biaid, 
Christ  hath  promis<'d  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown 
of  joy  :  may  you  ntjt  be  glad  of  that,  mother  {*  With 
that  his  mother  kneeksl  down  on  her  knees,  sayiu^ 
*  i  pmy  (iod  stn'n;:tlien  th«»e,  my  son,  to  the  end: 
yea,  1  think  thee  as  weli-bcAtowed  as  any  child  that 
ever  1  bare.' 

At  the  which  wor^ls,  ^^a'<te^  Higl>ed  took  hor  in  hif 
anns,  saying,  *  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  others)  to  see 
vou  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  gooil  cause  to  re- 
joice.' And  his  father  and  mother  both  said,  that 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  ]»rayed  for  him, 
that,  as  he  hiul  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  be 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  eml.  William'l 
father  said,  *  I  was  afraid  (»f  nothing,  but  that  uiy 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  hunger 
and  cfdd,  the  bi<<hop  was  so  hard  to  him.'  Hut  Williaffl 
confessed,  aiter  a  month  that  his  father  was  chained 
with  his  board,  that  he  lacked  nothing,  but  had  mest 
and  clothiiii:  enougli,  yea,  even  out  of  the  court,  both 
money,  meat,  cb)thes,  w<M>d,  and  coals,  and  all  thinp 
neces>arv. 

Thus  they  continue<l  m  their  inn,  being  the  SwiB 
in  Unintwoiwl,  in  a  ]iarlour,  whither  resorted  naaj 
people  of  the  countrj*  to  see  thi^se  goo<l  men  which 
were  there;  and  many  of  Willianrs  acQuaintanO 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  and  he  with 
them,  exhorting  them  to  come  away  from  the  abomi* 
nation  of  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Thus  passing  away  .Saturday,  Sun<lay,  and  Monda/i 
on  Monday  at  night  it  hap])enc<l,  thatWilliam  had  a 
dream  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  which 
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i:  how  Di&t  he  wM  »t  the  plsci!  where  tlic 
M  pisht,  wfirrc  he  i<hou1d  be  burned,  tthieh 
houjilit  in  hi*  dnnui)  wm  U  the  town''  end 
le  bultii>  irfoad,  whifh  vm  w  indeed  ;  uid  nlivi 
ned  thM  he  met  with  hia  futher,  u  be  wciit 
Mkc,  knd  a1«o  that  lliere  «u  n  prieiit  at  the 
rtich  went  •bout  to  h»'e  him  recant,  To 
ewd  (u  he  thoaght  in  hii  dnitm),  hour  tbkl 
I  him  a»>r  lnire  pniphct,  uid  bow  that  he 
1  the  people  to  beware  of  him  and  nich  aa  he 
Irh  Ihin^  came  to  paw  indeed.  It  hafqiened 
illiuu  m*de  a  noise  to  himKlf  in  bi«  dream, 
Uiird  M.  Ilij:bcd  and  the  nChenlo  awake  him 
bu  >l«en,  tn  knuw  nbat  he  lacked.  When  he 
I  he  told  iheni  Lia  dnain  in  order  an  ii  ra.id. 
■hcD  itwaadaj.tbeshmfr,  M.  tlrorkrt  called 
t  fomrd  to  the  buniiii):  of  \\'iliiiini  Hunter, 
me  the  thcriff**  mo  to  Willinin  Hunter,  and 
!d  him  in  hii  right  ann,  uring.  >  William,  be 
lid  of  (beae  men,  which  are  here  pment  with 
Jlti,  and  weapons,  rendv  prppared  to  bring  joa 
lUce,  where  you  ibnll  be  burned.'  To  Hbom 
D   aniwered, '  I  tbtuik  Cod  1  am  not  afraid  ; 

Then  the  ibcrilTa  aon  could  apeak  no  uuie  to 

we«.iiig. 

William  Hunter  plucked  up  hi*  Kom,  and 

OTer  tb*  parlour  gvoun«!,  iind  went  forward 
IW,  the  aberiri  Benaiil  taking  him  b^  one 
a  hi*  brother  bj  another ;  anil  thua  guiufr  in 
r,  he  met  with  hii  father  according  to  bin 
and  he  niako  to  bin  utn,  weeping,  and  tarini;, 
B  with  thee,  wn  ^Vi11iam  ;'  and  William  inid, 
1  with  joa,  good  father,  and  he  of  good  euni- 
'  I  hopo  we  Bbiill  meet  a~iiin,  when  we  aball  be 

His  father  raid,  >  I  ho|ie  so,  William,'  and  ko 
d.  So  William  went  lo  the  place  where  the 
tood,  eren  according  to  his  dream,  whcreu 
ff  were  tci^  uiiteady.  Then  William  took  a 
vat  faggot,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read 
t  poalin,  till  he  came  to  these  words, '  The  la- 
of  <iad  ii  a  contrite  fpiric  ;  a  contrite  and  a 
heart,  U  God,  thou  wilt  not  denpiw.' 
.  •aid  MaXcT  Tyrell  of  tbo  Ucatchcs,  called 

br  tfae  worJi  are,  "on  humble  ■piril."  '  Hut 
D  said,  'The  tranolation  with  "a  contrite 
■  ■  Yea,'  f[UOth  Jir  Tjrell, '  tlie  trannlation  ia 
je  trajislato  booiia  as  ve  list  jounelvcii,  like 
l'  'Well,'  nuoth  William,  'there  is  no  great 
^  in  thuKwordn.'  Ilicn  uid  the  iiherilf,  Mien 
ler  frotu  Ibo  rjurcn  :  if  tbou  wiU  recant,  t' 


re:>rii< 

3^  -I  will  I 


,  thou  hhali 


iinth 
ant,   (iod   willing.'     Then 

j>  the  stake,  and  Btood  up- 

.  it.     Thin  came  one  ilicbarU  l>uud,  a  baililT, 
Mle  faot  the  chain  about  William. 
J  aaid  Maiitcr  llruwn,  >  Here  ii  nut  wood  enough 
I  a  le«  of  hiui.'    Then  nid  William,  -Uood 
praj  tor  mo ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispi 
r ;  and  praj  for  nie  while  ye  see  me  al 
mple,  and  I  will  piaj  for  you  like»i*e.'  '  lit 
Maxtcr  Browu,  'pray  fur  thee  I     1  will  pra] 
IT  lhe«  ihui  1  will  prejr  fur  a  dog.'     To  w1 
m  unretcd,  'Maaler  Mrowii,  iww  jou    1 
lich  you  nought  f-ir,  and  1  pray  Cod  it  be 
Tour  cbar^  in  the  lut  day  ;  luiwlwit,  I  forgire 
Ibcn  laid  Mauler  llrown, '  I  ank  >io  fnr);iveneH 
,■     '  Well,'  uid  William,  '  if  <iiid  forgiTe  you 
iball  TCiuire  my  blood  at  your  banrlt.' 
I  laid  \V'i]liaiti,  'Son  of  {iod,  shine  upon  me  I 
,mediately  the  sun  in  the  element  shone  out  u 
cb'ud  w  full  in  hi>  fan-,  that  he  wu  cnn 
d  to  look   another  wny,  whcrrat   the   peupli 
,  because  it  was  no  dark  a  little  time  afure 


rlien  William  (o<ik  up  a  faggot  of  broom  and  cm- 
'  -an-d  it  in  hi*  arms. 
Then  this  prin<t  which  William  drenmcd  of,  came 
I  bin  bmifaer  Itobert  with  a  popiib  bniilt  ta  c\ 
I  ^VilliaiD,  that  be  n^igbt  m-aut,  which  book  bu 
bnitlier  would  not  meddle  withal.  Then  William, 
iccint;  the  priest,  and  ]ien:eivin)>  bow  be  would  baTS 
<huwcd  him  the  l-ook,  raid,  '  Away,  thou  false  pn>- 
;<het  I  Deware  of  them,  good  neuplr,  and  mme  away 
lro[n  their  abaminatioiiri,  Izxt  tbnt  j'nu  be  partakers  A 
leir  plague".'  TbciL,  quoth  the  priest,  '  Look  how 
lou  bumcHt  here,  so  Hhalt  thou  bum  in  hell.' 
I'illiam  anKVrmI,  'Thou  lient,  thou  false  prophet  I 
Away,  thou  false  prophet !  away  1' 

Then  there  wan  n  gi'ntlcman  which  ssid,  '  I  prar 
God   bare  mercy  upon  his  soul.'     Tbe  jieaple  uid. 

Immediately  fin  wu  made.     Then  William  cart 

liK  pnaltcr  riphi  into  hi*  brutber's  band,  who  nid, 

William,  think  on  the  holy  nas'iinn  of  Cbriat,  and 

be  ncit  afraid  of  death.'     And  William  auswrred, '  I 

not  afraid.'     I'ben  lifl  he  up  his  hands  to  hesTen, 

1  said,  *  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  rcccice  my  iqiirit !'  And 

CBStint;  down   bis   bcail   again    into  the  sniolhering 

nmoke,  he  yielded  up  his  life  for  the  truth,  nealu     " 

th  his  blood  to  the  praite  of  Cod. 


In  this  age  arose  the  tint  Engliah  antiqoariui 
riter,  in  the  person  of  John  Li-u.and.  He  wm 
„.>rn  in  London,  and  receivLHl  hie  rducation  at  Bt 
I'aul's  achool  in  his  oatiie  city,  at  Cambridga  and 


Oxfurd,  cnmplcting  it  by  a  midence  of  consider- 
ahlL-  dnratlciti  at  I'aria,  where  he  enjuypd  the  friend- 
sbiii  uf  niHuy  Irnmcd  men.  Lcland  was  nnc  of  tbe 
ciirlicft  Greek  scliulura  in  Engbind,  waa  acquuinted 
with  Fivnch,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  end  studied,  what 


of  big  chupbilna,  and  be- 
litiiwJdiuiulr^'bC'iieflixaupnn  him.  liitviiida  lining 
naliirul  bi'iit  tu  antiquities,  he  tiblHined  from  tile  king 
Liisrion  tci  insin-L't  nuirda,  wherever  iJaced, 
nicd  will)  this,  he  pruteedcd  upon  a  tour  of 
iilu  kininliini,  at  once  tu  visit  tlie  rcinaiiii  of 
ImiUlugi,  tiuuuli,  and  other  olfioct*  lUrrlr- 


N  i-ina 


CYCUiPJKVlA  Ol-' 


o  In-ilL 


na  pn-p;Lrati(nL!<,  or  pxidlj  filni&turG«  witll  linnJH  of 
the  linnt  sort  thut  I'lii^ht  be  vrtniileil  fnr  iikhiv;.  .. 
friemlHhip  ;  nmh  |ilcinure»  wpm  tlim  ileriiicil  for  the 
king'a  comfort  an'l  i-onwIiUiuii,  ua  iui|;ht  be  ]nrra 


ill);  fruiii  uii  I'srly  uge,  iiid  to  make  rtsuitrrlica  in  till 

libmrim  uf  tiill<-|^a,  abbevt,  miil  ciitbeilnilB,     Tn  Kb 

yiiirs.  lie  ciilltt.'tL-d  ui  ininieniie  niniu  uf  vnliuiUli 

nrnttiTs,  mmc  oT  ithicli  he  dtpoiitL-d  in  the  kinu'i 

libnir;.    The  trrilinga  wliidi  he  tutwequtntty  cuiii- 

jiMCd,  with  refLTciicc  to  hii  fHvouritu  puriuitB,  rain 

vcy  a  niuat  rmpcctful  impreraion  of  hia  dili)^n<¥ 

and  uf  tliE  value  of  hi»  Ubiiiirs;  but  llicy  present 

Utile  Httraction,  except  to  rundcn  of  peculiar  t"'- 
,    Kome  are  in  Latin  :*  but  the  most  importuit   .     .  .  „  . 

i  Kneliih,  nami-ly  liis  Ilincrar^.—iai  account  of  hi».  the  time  nilli  otbtr  pHidly  diirorH.  Then  kbi 
I  travfln.  and  of  the  ancient  reiimini  which  he  viiited.  ■•U  kind  of  muric  and  huuiony  net  forth,  with 
'■  togcithcr  with  a  cBtalojrue  of  English  writcri.  Le-  '-"'  — ■—  ■""■  "*■  """"  ""''  -!■"■'""  '  i— 
j    liuid  waj  for  tlie  two  last  yenrs  of  hii  life  insane, 

probulily  fnini  L-nthiitin-itic  application  to  hii  favou- 
rite ttuily,  and  died  in  London  in  IS$3, 


At  tliii  time  lived  Gkobqe  Cavesdish,  reuIIo- 
man-uihcr  to  Curdinol  Woliey,  and  afterwarili  em- 
ployed in  tlic  aanit  capacity  by  Henry  Vlll.  To  the 
former  he  wai  itrnnfily  ultnclied.   and  after  the 

Ebite'i  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  fiiithfully  till 
deatli.  Cavendish  hiiii«tlf  died  in  1S57,  leav- 
inR.  in  manuacript,  a  Lifi  uf  CardittaX  Wiiarg,  in 
irhi(-h,  wliilu  he  admits  the  arrui^ant  diipusitioii  nl 
hii  old  matter,  he  highly  cxtola  bis  i^cnernl  cliarar- 
ter.f  Sir  S.  W.  tiingi-r  has  jiriiitei],  fur  the  (jut  time, 
iiilrica!  Viiiona  by  Cavendish,  concerning  tho  for- 
tunes and  fail  of  mnic  of  the  must  eminent 
loni  of  hii  time.  llKspcetini;  the  Ijfe  nf  Wt 
he  observca: — '  Tliere  ii  a  ainrcre  unJ  impnrtial 
adherence  to  tnitli,  a  reality,  in  Cavcndrsh'*  narra- 
tive, which  beapcnki  the  eonfldenee  uf  liia  reader, 
and  very  much  itiereaici  hia  pleasure.  It  ia  a 
irork  without  pretension,  but  full  of  natural  elo- 
quence, devoid  of  the  fornislify  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  imapoiled  by  thu  afllvtatiun  of  that 
dawictd  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  hiitiir; 
of  old  time  waa  prescribed  to  lie  written,  and  vhirli 
often  divests  such  records  of  Iho  ntlnictiun  to  be 
found  in  the  convernationid  atvlo  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  pnet  has  literally  follosred  him  in  several 
pHisnges  of  his  King  Henry  Vlll.,  merely  patting 
his  languafro  into  verac.  Add  tn  tliis  (ho  historiuil 
importance  of  the  work,  asllieoiily  sure  and  autlicn- 
tic  source  of  informntian  upon  many  of  tlic  laoit 
interesting  eventa  of  that  reign :  and  from  which 
all  biatoriana  have  largely  drawn  (through  the  aecnn- 
dary  medium  of  Ilolinsheil  and  Sl<iw,  wlio  adopted 
Cavendiah's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  mure  fully  cxpresacd.' 


\Kliy  IIcttTy'a 


0  W-jtit'j'i  TTouK.] 


L  AtMrrllo  iKclttiMthKi  jtriuHit  BrgiM  Sr 
I,  fiimmeaLirti  iff  Ser^i^tirHtuK  BT'farinif 


forthw 
Therein 


I,  in  no  gort-cous  a 
I  a  heavEU  to  behold. 


wanted  no  namca  or  uaniTOu,  lurei  or  apt  to 
nith  the  mavketa,  or  to  ganiiah  the  place  for 

ivn  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen 
the  kin"  nidaenly  eomo  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a 
doten  of  nthor  mankeni,  alt  ingannouti  like  shepherds, 
made  uf  fine  clnth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimaan  Mlin 
paned,  and  cups  of  the  HUne,  xiiib  viaon  uf  good  pn>- 
pDTtinn  nf  viniDmy  ;  their  hairs,  and  heanis,  either  of  I 
liuc  gold  wire,  or  elne  of  allrerf  aiid  Mime  bring  of  i 
block  rilk  ;  hivin;;  Kiit«'ii  torch  bearen,  bcsija  their 
drunia,  and  other  penwns  allcnding  upon  them,  with 
vinoc*,  and  elothd  all  in  satin,  of  the  same  culouia. 
And  at  hiH  coming,  and  hcinrv  he  came  into  the  hall, 
ye  ithall  unilvntaiid  that  lie  camo  by  water  to  ihe 
Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  hia  com- 
ing, wero  laid  chargi^  many  chambrn,'  anl  at  hia 
landing  tbey  were  all  shot  off,  whieh  mode  such  ■ 
ruinlilo  in  the  air,  that  it  wan  like  thunder.  It  mads 
all  the  nul.leuieu,  ladien,  and  gt'nllewoincn,  to  muse 
what  it  should  mean  coming  ao  suddenly,  they  sitting 
qnietlvat  aiuitcmu  bauiguct.  ■  *  •  Thru,  inune- 
diately  after  thin  great  shut  of  guns,  the  ennlinal  dt- 
nlr»l  the  lunl  chaull^^rlai^  and  coinptrullcr  to  loot 
what  this   naddeii  sliot  fhould  mean,  as  thoi^  Iw 

knewuu(hingofthem,attt-      ■^— " ._..!— 

out  of  Ihe  winilott,!  intu  I'l 
showed  him,  that  it  aeeni 
iwmc  ncblciucn  and  htnuig 
iiiliDdMulim  from 


n  arrived  at  hia  briJ^-e.ai 
my  loni  chombctlain,  '1 


Then  quoth  the  cardinal 

pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  ahim  lutni  mat  n  Kcmcin  me 

that  there  should  be  anniig  them  Home  nullrmen, 

ait  anil  occupy  thiri  room  and  |ilaeo  thaii  I ;  to  whom 
1  would  miint  gloilly,  if  I   knew  hiui,  aurreoder  my 
place  accntiliiig  lii  my  liutv.'     Then  spake  my  ]an 
chaniberlulii  unto  ihetn  in  Prcnvh,  dcclarinif  my  lord 
canliiial's  mind;  and  they  rounding^  him  again  in 
the  ear,  my  l.inl  chamberlain  said  to  my  lont  cardi- 
nal, '  Sir,  thry  confess,'  quoth  he,  '  that  nmiing  tkcm 
there  ii  (uch  a  UTiblo  pernuiiogo,  whom,  if  your  Cnws 
ppoint  him  fium  tho  utbrr,  he  ia  contented  to 
discloHc   hiniHeir,    and    to    occejit  your  place    Looat 
worthily.'     With  that  the  cardinal,   taking  a  ptol 
■CI lien t  among  them,  at  (he  iaiit,  quoth  he.  'Me 
loth  the  geuttcnuin  with  tho  lilovk  brair)  should 
ten  he.'     And  with  that  he  arose  uul  of  hia  chur, 
aiid  oirer(4  the  same  to  the  gentlrmau  in  the  black 
board,  with  hia  caji  in  hiii  hniul.     llie  pmmn  la  wboB 
ho  ofTcrvd  tlien  hij  chair  was  Kir  ICJward  Neville,  a 
lely  kiii^-hl  of  a  goodly  penHDose,  tliat  much  mot* 
mblcl  tlie  king's  jwrwrn  in  that  mask  than  aoV 
ir.     The  king,  hearing  and  |>creeiviiig  the  cardiul 
ki'cived  in  hia  cliniatimi  and  choice,  ruuld  not 
forbear  laughing;  hut  pliiekod  down  bis  visor,  anil 
^(a^ter  Nerillu'ii  aU,  ami  daihnl  nut  with  such  » 
plcaiuut  conntpuauiv  and  cheer,  tlut  all  noble  estitia' 
thctr  aKSFinbled,  seeing  tho  kin^  tii  be  there  smoaf:it 
them,  rejoiccil  very  iiniuh.     Tlie  eanlinal  eflsoonjr*  d»- 
aireil  his  highness  to  tuku  the  place  nf  oslate,  to  whoa 
the  king  answercil,  that  he  would  go  Sntand  abift  hli 
ipporcl ;  and  ao  departeil,  anil  went  strai^t  into  my 


•  nn«UBf  rank. 
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iord's  bedchamber,  where  wm  a  great  fire  made  and 
prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with 
rich  and  princel j  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  buiquet  were  clean 
I  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
;  sweet  peiiamed  cloths  ;  ererj  man  sitting  still  until 
,  the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  amone  them  aeain, 
emy  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  lung 
t6ok  his  scat  under  the  clotn  of  estate,  commanding 
DO  man  to  remoTe,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before, 
llien  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  herein, 
1  SQppoee,  were  serred  two  hundred  dishes,  or  aboTC, 
of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  de- 
vised. Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
banquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

XX>BD  BERNSBA. 

LoBi>  Bernbrs,  another  fayonrite  of  Henry  VIII., 
under  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
goremor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronider,  Froissart 
His  version  of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  contem- 
porary events  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
umd,  and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
kingfs  command,  and  appeared  in  1523.  It  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
period,  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  nervous- 
ness of  its  style.f  Lord  Bemers  wrote  also  The 
Hutofyqf  the  Mont  NoUe  and  Valiant  Knight^  Ar- 
thur of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
from  the  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  book  on  The  Duttes  of  the  Inhabilanta 
of  Caiaie.  From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
was  reprinted  in  1812),  we  extract  the  following 


IBattU  of  Oretajf,} 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
blfx>d  changed,  and  (he)  said  to  his  marwhalls,  *  Make 
the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St  Denis.'  There  were  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
were  so  wcaxy  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
aniMd  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
oonrtablea, '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms ; 
we  have  more  need  of  rest.'  These  words  came  to  the 
Earl  of  Alen^on,  who  said,  *  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
fail  now  at  most  need.'  Abo,  the  same  season,  there 
fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  min,  there  came  flying  over  the 
battles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear  of  the  tempest 
oomittg.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
the  sun  to  shine  fair  and  bright  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmens'  eyen,  and  on  the  Englishmens' 
back.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stirred  not  for  all  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

•  Frotaui  resided  in  Fntfstid  ss  McsrtCsiy  to  the  queen  of 
Edward  UL,  from  13B1  U»  1305,  md  sfsln  visited  that  country 
In  I9S.  Ob  thefonner  oocaskm,  he  paid  a  vWt  to  Scotland, 
vtMTOhcwssantertaiasdl^tlisEsrlofDoaglsa  His  history, 
vliioh  SKtcods  from  13U  to  1400,  Is  valned  chiefly  for  the  view 
Vhleh  it  Bivce  of  the  nannen  of  the  times,  sad  the  state  of  the 
oanntriee  and  th^  Inhabitaata 

t  Tbera  is  a  trandation  of  Proianrt  In  modem  English — the 
woik  of  Mr  Johnes  of  Bafod ;  but  that  of  Lord  Bemers  is 
deemed  its  saperior.  not  only  in  Ytgorooa  chaiaoterlstic  expres- 
I,  but,  what  is  mora  sorprisfaig,  in  oorreoineaa 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  cry, 
and  stepped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Euglishmeu  re- 
moved not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  witbm  shot ;  then 
they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the 
EuElish  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  oi  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still  the 
Englishmen  uiot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  and  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  amonc 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could 
not  relieve  again ;  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  were  certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arms,  and 
murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather  they  haa 
been  taken  prisoners. 

JOBN  BELLENDEN. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bel- 
LENDEN,  archdean  of  Moray,  a  favourite  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  t^e 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topographj 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  V.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  by  the  king's  command.  Hector  Boece's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and 
constitutes  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  The  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  The  Comphyntof  Scotland, 
which  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boeoe 
is  rather  a  free  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation,  pub- 
lished by  Holinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  his 
tragedy  of  MacbeUu  Two  extracts  from  Bellenden's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined : 

[Part  o/  (he  Story  of  Macbeth,} 

Nocht  lang  eftir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
full  thing,  be  quhilk  followit,  sone,  ane  gret  altera- 
tion in  tne  realme.  Be  avcnture,  Makbetn  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passand  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncans 
hapnit  to  be  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  gait  thre 
wemen,  cloUiit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbeth,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis !' 
the  second  said,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder  1'  and  the 
third  said,  '  Hale,  King  of  Scotland  !'  Than  said 
Banquho, '  Quhat  wemen  be  ye,  sa  unmercifull  to  me, 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon !  For  ye  gaif 
to  him  nocht  onlie  landis  and  gret  rentis,  hot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  frrst  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  '  We 
schaw  more  felidte  api>aiing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  for 

*  An  ezoeOent  reprint  of  it,  tioog  with  an  edition  of  the 
translatiaa  of  Livy,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  In  189L 
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thoucht  he  happin  to  be  nne  king,  his  empire  siill  end 
unhappelie,  nnd  iiane  of  his  blude  haU  ettir  him  ruc- 
ceid  ;  be  contrnr,  thow  Hall  nevir  l>c  king,  bot  of  the 
Bal  cum  mony  kingis,  quhilkis  with  lang  ]>mgres8ioun, 
tall  rejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.*  Al«  «<me  as  thir 
wourdiA  vrcr  daid,  thay  Ruddanlie  evanist  out  of  nicht. 
Thin  prophecy  and  divinatioun  vrw  haldin  mony  duyin 
in  derision  to  Runquho  uiid  Mak1)cth.  Forsum  time, 
Banquho  wald  call  Makbcth,  King  of  Scottix,  for  dc- 
ri»ioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  Hamin  niancr,  wald  call  Han- 
quho  thcfiuler  of  mony  kiiigi**.  Yit,  K'caus  al  thingis 
Buccedit  OH  thir  wemen  deviiiit,  the  pepill  traistit  and 

i'ugit  thaim  to  }ye  weird  sisteri.^.  Not  lang  eftir,  it 
lapnit  that  the  Thane  of  Cawdcr  wes  dinheriiit  and 
foifultit  of  his  landiR,  for  certane  crimen  of  lewj  ma- 
jefite  ;  and  his  liuidiH  wer  gevin  be  King  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapiiit  in  the  next  nicht,  that  Hanquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  Hi>ortand  togiddir  at  thair  8upiK>r. 
Than  Kaid  Ilanquho,  *Thow  hcN  gottin  all  that  the 
firat  two  wcinl  8ii<teri(i  hecht.  UestiH  nocht  bot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wck  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.*  Makbeth, 
revolving  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  Raid  be  thir  weird 
■isteriR,  began  to  covat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  ganand  thairto, 
femielie  televing  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  the  inene  time.  King  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mai- 
colme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
regiic  eftir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displescir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  mai<l  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weinl, 
pmmittit  aff)rc  to  him  be  thir  weird  sisteris.  Noch- 
thcles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
richt  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  norest  of  blud  thair- 
to, he  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  maid  eftir  the  dcith 
of  King  Fergus,  *Quhen  young  children  wer  uiiabil 
to  goveni  the  croun,  the  nerre^t  of  thair  blude  aall 
regne.*  Als,  the  respons  of  thir  weiixi  sisteris  put 
liim  in  beleif,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  weill 
as  the  6nit  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  iinpaciont  of  lang 
tary,  as  all  wemen  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  de- 
sinis  of  ony  puqMW,  gaif  him  gret  artation  to  per- 
sew  the  thrid  weird,  that  s<hu  micht  be  ane  queue  ; 
calland  him,  ofttiniis,  febil  c-uwart,  and  nocht  dcsirus 
of  honuuris ;  sen  he  durst  not  luv^iilye  the  thing  with 
maiiheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  ofterit  t<»  him  be  beni- 
Tolence  of  fortoun  ;howlK'it  sindrvotlierishes  aswilyeit 
s{c  thingis  afore,  with  mairt  terribil  jctpardyis,  quhcn 
thay  had  not  sic  sickcnies  to  r^ucccid  in  the  eud  of 
thair  laulxmris  as  he  ha<I. 

Makbeth,  be  |)ersuaMion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
frcindis  to  ane  counsall  at  Innenies,  quhare  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  tinie.  And  lK.*caUKe 
he  fand  sufficient  ojwrtunite,  be  supiK>rt  of  Ilanquho 
and  otheris  his  frcindis,  he  hlew  King  Duncane,  the 
vii  yeir  of  his  regne.  His  boily  was  bury  it  in  Klgin, 
and  cfLir  tune  up  and  brocht  to  Colnickill,  quhare  it 
renianis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kiu^^is  ;  fra 
our  redemption,  mxlvi  yvris. 

77te  New  Maiurii  and  the  A  tddf  of  Scottis. 

Our  cldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  vinewis  baith 
in  weir  and  pc-ace,  war  maiat  exercii  with  temperance  ; 
for  it  in  the  fontuneof  all  virtew.  Thay  disjunit'  airly 
in  the  morning  with  siiial  refectioun,  and  susteuit  thair 
liffis  thairwith  quhil-  the  time  uf  Kowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  nevir  Hurfetly  chargit,  to  em|)ew:he 
thaim  uf  uthir  besines.  At  the  sowyiar  thay  war  mair 
l&i;ge  ;  howbeit  thay  had  bot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw  ;  fur  the  saup  is  maist  uuri- 
iiand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
■unicm  of  vittalis,  mair  nor  was  necessar  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  tin»t  commandit  to 
fwelly  thair  fowth^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plcsit,  and 

>  Breakfuted.  '  UntiL  >  FuU  quantity,  or  filL 


inccintinent  tliairefter  was  drowuit  in  ane  freacbe  rerer. 
•  *  Now  I  Iwlief  nane  hes  sic  eloquence,  nor  fouth 
of  langage,  that  can  sutficientlie  declare,  how  far  we, 
in  thir  preiM>nt  dayis,  ar  different  fm  the  rirtew  and 
temperance  of  our  cldaris.  For  quhare  our  eldaris 
had  Hobriete,  we  have  cbricte  and  dronkinoi ;  quhare 
thay  hiid  plente  with  sufRcence,  we  have  imniodcrat 
cursiu  [courses]  with  sui»erfluite ;  as  he  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  culd  devore  and  swelly  niaiitt ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  dcligat 
coursis,  that  thay  pmvoke  the  >tomok  to  rc:*save  nuur 
than  it  may  sutficicntlie  degest.  And  nocht  allenarlie* 
may  surfct  dcniiar  and  sow]>er  suffice  us,  above  the  j 
temperature  of  oure  cldaris,  lK)t  als  to  continew  our  ■ 
schamefull  and  immoderit  voracite  with  duble  den- 
naris  and  sowparis.  Na  fi^he  in  the  se,  nor  foul 
in  the  aire,  nor  Dcst  in  the  wod,  may  have  rest, 
but  Bocht  heir  ai;!  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hungry  ap- 
petit  of  glutouis.  N<K'ht  allenarly  ar  winis  iocbt 
in  France,  bot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and  Orcce;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphrik  and  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
liciuB  metis  and  winis,  to  the  samin  effect.  Thui 
is  the  world  f>a  utterly  socht,  that  all  niancr  of  drog- 
gis  and  electuaris,  that  may  uuris  the  lust  and  ioM- 
ience  of  pi'pill,  ar  hnjcht  in  Scotland,  with  luaitt 
Bumptuus  price,  to  na  les  dammagc  than  perdition 
of  the  i>epill  thereof:  for,  throw  the  immoderat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  n>ason  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  pit- 
soun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  have  no  knawledge  of 
hevinly  thingis ;  f;>r  the  bo<ly  is  involvit  with  mc 
clowdis  of  fatncs,  that,  howbeit  it  be  of  gud  eom- 
plexioun  be  nature,  it  is  ha  op]>rcst  with  Muperflca 
metis  and  drinkis,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouir^  the  self;  bot,  cf>nfussiind  the  self  vincust,  gevif 
place  to  all  iufirmitcis,  quhill  it  be  luLterably  de- 
stroyit. 

I 

[£afrorf/>*o»i  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland.^ 

There  eflir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammaBclw' 
foulis  and  of  beystis  that  nutde  grite  betr,^  quhilk 
past  beside  buniis  and  lx)ggis  on  green  bank  is  to  neek 
their  Husten  tat  ion.  Their  brutal  sound  did  retiond  to 
the  high  skyis,  quhil  tliedet»phou*  cauemis  of  clcudbii' 
and  rotche  <rraggi^  anr^ueit  vitht  uTie  high  note  of  that 
Kamyii  sound  as  thay  beystis  h(Ml  blauen.  It  aperit 
l)e  presumyng  and  presnpOMing,  that  blaheraiid  eccho 
had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  crvan-l  hvr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Nanrissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandtf, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony  folkis,  and 
there  eft<'r  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  dnM 
vel.  Nou  to  tcl  treutht  of  the  Wvstis  that  maid  ne 
l>eir,  and  of  the  dyn  that  the  foulis  ditl,  ther  syndiy 
Boundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  Fur  fyrrt 
furtht  on  the  fre»che  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  iioyiB  vitht 
mony  loud  lou.  Kaytht  honto  and  meyris  did  fa4 
nee,  and  the  folis  neckyr.  The  bullis  liegun  to  bullir* 
quhen  the  scheip  began  to  blait,  In^causc  the  calfii 
began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit.  Than  th* 
suyne  Wgan  to  quhryne  quhen  thai  herd  the  afliie  rair, 
quhilk  gaiiJ  the  hcnnis  kekkyl  tjuhen  the  cokia  ctro. 
The  chekvTis  began  to  ]>eu  when  the  gled  qnkiwiUit* 
The  fox  follouit  the  fed  gciseand  gart  them  cry  claiL 
The  gayslingifl  cry  it  quhilk  cpihilk,  and  the  dukii 
cryit  quaik.  The  roptfcn  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  cat 
crojK!.  The  huddit  crauis  cryit  varrc»k  varrok,  qubca 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  tlie  gray  goul  man  |40- 
nosticat  ane  stonne.  The  turtil  b«'gan  for  to  greit, 
quhcn  the  cuschet  zoulit.  The  titlene  followit  the 
goilk,'^  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  guk.  The  dou^  croutil 
hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  sorrou.     Kobeen  and 


1  Not  only.  '  OvcfBce,  rule. 

■  PipffinfT,  iFr.  rainBc:eV 

«  A  ahrill  nniM.  *  Ilnllnw.  *  ClnnghB,  deep  wtSkj* 

or  ravincB  In  tlie  hiUa.    7  Furond,  cauMd.    *  Cuckoo.    *  Uova 
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the  litil  otan  rsr  h>inelj  in  Tjtilir.  Thcjar^lvne  nf 
tbc  tokllnu  gart  the  jnr  anpl,'  than  the  mtTria' mnid 
■DTnht,  Tdt  Io  mok  tbe  mprlc.  The  lanruk  maid 
nwludj  up  hie  in  the  nk^in.  The  nyrhtiiipat  al  (he 
Djeht  sang  nieil  notin.  The  tun-hilwi  cryit  theuin 
nrk,  quhen  the  jiirtlii  chiltriL  The  garruline 
Miriene  part  the  iiparnJU  rhcip.  The  Iviitquhi 
oniiiteipnint  nuheii  the  nnil  lelpit.  TJie  gnnp 
Mng  Hueit,  tpibtn  the  goliJ  i^ytik  rhHiitit.     I'l 


111    the  din'  rryil 
u  the  kjl 


bed  bene  in  fyir,  quhllk  gut  tliu  quhi 


Bale,  Biinop  or  Oirort  in  Ireland  (1405-1.161), 
moat  be  <9U.-rnietl  aa  one  uf  the  muat  mitAlile  proM 
wrilen  of  tliii  era,  IIo  *ii*  lliu  anllior  of  many 
MTcte  and  intemperate  tmct)  aitiunxt  Fopen'. 
both  in  Latin  and  Kngllih ;  but  hii  ni'ot  celi'bnitiHl 
pnxlDCtion  U  a  Lalin  .^n»iui(  e/  rAe  Lira  of  Emi- 
nal  WrittTM of  Grtal  Britain,  eKtcndin)!,  uihe  litle 
upnuci  it,  from  Japhct,  one  of  the  wns  of  No>ti, 
to  the  ;ear  1557.  Bale  hA  alu  ninnf  curiimi 
metrical  prodoi-tiDDi  in  the  Englidi  lunciiAfn-,  in- 
cluding Kveral  draniatic  picu:*  on  wrred  auhjecla, 
which.  Id  a  modern  taite,  appear  utterly  burluvgiK;. 
Among  these  are  pla;i  on  Juhntlie  Ibipliit'ii  preach- 
lag  ;  un  the  cliilJhood,  temptation,  piusiuii,  and 
R*iirrecli»n  of  Clirist  i  on  the  Lonl'»  Sapptr,  anil 
waahing  the  diiciplKs'  Itet,  &c  AW  the*e  pi«.-H 
wen  duubileu  piTfurmtd  in  a  grave  and  devout 
■ptrit:  for  Bale  hiniielf  nienliona  thiit  the  flnC  of 
them  (whii'h  nmy  be  wen  in  the  llarleian  Minvl- 
laiij).  and  liis  trajrtdj  uf  daTa  I'mniut.  were  atlud 
bjF  young  niDn  at  the  niarki't -cross  ifT  Kilki^nnv  upon 
a  Sunday.  In  1544,  III'  puliliahcd  A  Brtft  cArvnyrlt 
eautmtifngt  the  E^amiiuttyun  and  Uralh  of  tfie  ItleKuni 
ilartfr  of  Chritl.  Sir  Jo/an  OblrcaiuU  iht  Lonlt  Vub- 
iam,  fruin  whiuh  we  eilratit  tlie  ai'cuunt  uf  Culi- 
kun'a  death.  He  suffered  in  1417,  forsupporting  (he 
doctrinei  of  WitklllTH,  and  vai  the  fltat  martyr 
■mong  the  Engliib  nuUIitj. 

IDtalh  of  Lord  CoUoin.] 
Upon  the  day  appuinled.  he  oaa  brought  out  of 

log  a  TCfj  cheerful  countenance.  Tlicii  mu  he  Iiiid 
•puD  an  hurdle,  al  though  he  had  bwn  a  nKvt 
leuBui  traitor  Io  the  nuvn,  and  po  ilrg,irn  furth 
IBIS  Saint  Uilci'  Field,  when  as  thej  had  Ht  up  a 
tK*  pair  of  pallowt.  As  he  iraa  cnming  to  thi' 
(lace  of  eiecution,  and  (tu  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
hU  dovn  donutly  up<»i  hi*  knee,  dcfiring  A1- 
aUgfatT  (ied  to  forpte  hit  ciicniiea.  Than  atiwd  hu 
ap  anii  behvld  Ihe  multitude,  exhorting  them  in  ta-fttX 
jodlj  manner  In  fidloir  the  laws  uf  Uod  written  in 
the  acriiitura,  and  iu  auj  wine  to  beware  uf  such 
lachen  M  they  «e  contrary  in  Christ  in  their  ctin- 
itnaliun  and  living,  with  many  other  aiwvial  eouiitels. 
Then  be  waa  hanged 


<lwj,  1 


lung  a.  1 


lasted.  Ill  Che  cm 
the  hand  uf  (iud,  ajid  ii 
nlj,  his  body  retulvod  inb 


TljeBprermation  causer!  (he  pnUiealion  of  sevenJ 
iiTMiini  uf  the  Kiblo.  which  were  perliapa  the  most 
a  pnUnt  literary  uQbrtaof  the  reign  uf  Henry  VUI. 


The  flrKt  part  nf  the  Scriiiturea  priiiU-d  in  an  Engliib 
form  Tiu  the  New  Tl-sI anient,  uf  which  a  translation 
waipubluliedin  1525  by  WiLuaM  TTNi>ALE,banlui 


Wuiuai  Tjadala. 
Glnnreaterahire,  about  the  year  1477,  a  elergTmiin  of 
great  piety,  learninj;,  and  genllcnccs  of  di^rnwitiotL 
In  the  ronrae  of  liia  Ubnur*  lie  endured  such  iWTseca- 
tion,  tliiit.  in  152n,  In-  found  it  mrtwarv  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Gemiarv.  He  then'  vi«ited  Lu- 
ther, wlin  cncouragi-d  him  in  hi*  liilKiriini^  nnd  liai 
d<iui  nnderlaking.  WittiTiiliurg  »■■»  Iho  phuw  when 
Tyndnle's  tmn'lutinii  uf  the  Kcw  Teatainent  was  flnt 
printed.  It  was  »p<-cilily  rirrulalnl,  and  enj.'urlj  pe- 
rii"is]  in  Ent'liincl,  iiiitwithBinndiiiB  tlivceverr  penr- 
nilion  to  which  its  piwH.'SB|ir«  wtrt  i^xpiM'dJ  Sli 
Tliomna  Slore  dintinKuislied.  LimH'lf  as  o  niiiat  Tim- 
lent  op]Kinpnt  of  Tynilnlc  ngoiitvt  when)  he  publiahod 
aevcn  rill  u  meal  if  cuntrovvrsy,  where  lurh  thdcntlaa- 
gunge  in  llic  fuUnwiiigis  enipkivcdi— '  (lur  Savluur 
wUl  any  ti.  TyndiiU.'.  Tli.iu  art  B.-cuncd,  Tvndale,  tb« 
son  nf  the  devil;  for  iH-iliiiT  f.csh  iiur  bloud  hath 
iHiiglit  thcG  Ilicse  hercpies.  bat  thine  iiwii  fiitlier,  the 
deril,  thut  la  in  licll.'— ■  llierr  ahoiild  have  been 
niorp  bnmpd  by  a  great  many  than  tlufrt  lutre  been 
within  thiiaevi-nyenr  hut  poat  The  luck  whereof,  I 
fpHrnie,wi1l  make  mure  [W]  liumtilwilhintlliaai! 
vnir  next  coniinir,  ihaii  else  should  have  [leedcd  to 
liUTe  Ui-n  hiimcil  in  nven  aeon'-  Ah,  IJoaphemi 
U'ual,  to  whoav  roaring  nnd  lowing  no  giHid  nirialiaa 
nnin  iiui  witimut  bcavlin.ii»  of  heart  give  earl'  Tyn- 
dulv  tnui!,ULk'd  alwi  the  flmt  Ave  bouki  uf  the  UU 
Testunicnt,  the  publicalion  nf  which  w««  completed  in 
].''i3D.  Efforla  vcru  made  by  King  Henry,  Wolaey, 
anil  Mure,  to  allure  him  back  to  Knghind,  when 
they  hnpi-d  to  deatru;  liini  i  but  lie  woi  loo  cantioui 
to  trust  hinwlf  there.  Hia  friend,  John  Frith,  who 
hjul  assisted  him  in  translating,  wu  more  credulooa 
of  tbeir  pmmlHcs  nf  lafely,  and  reluniing  tn  Ijondon, 
waa  apprehended  und  burnL  Tyndale  remained  at 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  fienry,  who 
procured  at  Bnusels  a  wnrrnnl  to  apprehend  him 
T  rrocewiinga,  hewM 
ime  at  Vilvoord,  ne 
intwerji,  in  September  IS.'ie,  exclaiming  at  tl 
lake,  '  Lord,  open  the  Icing  of  England'i  eyca  t 
Tjndale's  Irnnihilion  of  the  New  Testament  ! 
n  the  whole,  admirable  both  for  alyie  and  accuracy 
nd   indeed  our  preunt   autburiaed  \enion   hi 


CYCLOPvEDIA  OP 
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thrua);hciut,  Ter7  clowly  folloved  it  To  (ue  the 
wordi  lit  A  profound  modem  KhoUr.  '  It  ii  utoniih- 
ing  how  Utile  olnolete  the  knguage  of  it  is,  even  »t 
thil  day;  and,  in  point  of  perspicuit;  and  noble 
simplicitj,  propriety  of  idiuiu,  ni]d  purity  of  style, 
no  Engluh  vcnion  hu  yet  aurpassed  it.''  A 
Iieautifiil  edition  of  it  liai  lately  been  publiihed.| 
"Hk  fuUowing  arc  Tyndale'i  tranilationi  of  the  Mag- 
nificat and  Lord'!  Prayer,  in  the  ipelliug  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition : — 

And  Mary  aaydc.  My  (oule  magniGeth  the  Lorde, 
and  my  ipretc  reioyseth  in  God  my  Savioure. 

For  be  hath  lokod  on  the  pOTrc  de;^  off  hia  honde 
miyden.  Beholde  iio»e  from  hens  fortha  .hiOl  all 
geneiaciona  cull  me  bleaaed. 

For  he  that  is  myghty  hath  dons  to  me  gicato 
thinjOT,  and  bleated  y*  his  niune  : 

And  hyi  mercy  is  always  on  them  that  fean  him 
tboroT  Dute  ail  generAciona. 

He  hath  shciccd  atnaiKthe  xith  his  irme  ;  be  hath 
seitterod  theiu  that  are  proude  in  the  ymagiasrion  of 

.tes. 


theii 


He  hath  putt  doune  the  myghty  from  their  ace 
and  hath  exalted  tbem  of  lowc  degre. 

He  hath  Glkil  the  hongry  with  goode  thiogea, 
hath  aent  away  the  lycho  empty. 

He  hath  nniembred  mercy,  and  hath  holpen 


to  bin  Hcd  for 


filled,  aa  well  ii 


It  promised  U 


e  fatbcra,  Abraham  and 


And  forgevB 
whieh 
but  delyrre'i 


thia  dayo  oure  dayly  breade. 


ftum  yicll.     Amen 


Hols  ScriplMre  of  the  Olde  and  Nnc  Tcilamtjit,  faith- 
faUyajid  naelj/  rramlalal  out  of  the  Doutche  and  La^ 
into  Englith.  Coierdnle  was  mode  bishop  of  Kxeter 
in  I  SSI,  but  retired  to  the  Continent  during  the  reijcn 
of  Mary.  When  Eliaibcth  ascended  the  throne,  he 
relumed  to  Engluid,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death.  His  tratialntion  of  the  Bible  hu)  lately  been 
reprinted  in  London.  The  eitcnt  of  its  variiilion 
ftnm  that  of  TyniiHle  will  appear  by  contisating  the 
fbUoriag  vene,  aa  rendered  by  each  tranilatur: 


ITi/ntiaU'l  Term 


'■] 


When  the  Lorde  uwe  that  Lea  waa  despised,  he 
made  her  frutefull,  but  llabcl  waa  baren.  And  Lea 
cenceaini  anil  bare  a  sonne  and  called  hia  name 
'  e  sayde :  the  Irfirde  hath  lokeed  upon 


usboQde  will  loi 


my  tribulation.     And  ni 

[Coiti-dale-i  rrmon.] 
But  when  the  Lorde  sawe  that  S^a  wai  nothinn 
Kgarded,  he  made  her  fruteful  and  lUchel  barren. 
And  Lea  conceavcd  and  bare  a  lonne  whom  she  called 
Ruben,  and  aayde  ;  the  Lonle  hatb  loked  upon  mine 
adren-ilie.     Now  wyll  my  husbande  lore  me.— G™. 


•  Dr  Sadda's  Pmapeclui  la  i 

t  EdlUd  bjr  Mr  Oeoife  OBor.    Loadou :  ISM. 


These  translations  were  speedily  followed  by 
others,  ao  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  H:rlpttiral 
knowledge  wai  amply  gmtifled.  TliG  disacniination 
of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  volume,  where  iKllber 
the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books 
had  funnerly  been  in  use.  produced  very  remarkable 
elTects.  Tlie  versionsfirst  used,  having  been  formed 
in  some  measure  from  the  Latin  translation,  called 
the  Vulyale,  contained  many  words  from  that  lan- 
(ruage,  which  had  hnrdly  before  been  consii 
English  :  inch  aa  perdition,  consolation,  rec 
tion.  tunetiflciition.  immortality,  frustrate,  inexcDS- 
ablc,  traneflgure.  and  many  others  requisite  fur  tbe 
eipresaion  of  compound  and  abstract  ideoa,  which 
hod  never  occurred  to  our  Saxon  a 
therefore  were  not  represented  by  any  tt 
languOffe.  These  words,  in  the  course  c 
came  port  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  thus  the  lan- 
guage was  enriched.  In  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
compiled  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edward  VL, 
and  which  aff^irds  many  beautiful  specimens  i  ' 
English  of  that  time,  the  cJforta  of  the  learned  to 
make  such  words  famiUar,  are  perceptible  in  many 

Cob;  where  a  Latin  term  is  often  giTen  with  a 
on  word  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  «aiire  mean- 
ing following  it.  as  *humh1c  and  lowly,'  '  aasemUe 
and  meet  together.'  Another  etfict  proceeded  from 
the  freedom  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  doctrines,  and  canvass  the  texia,  of  tbe 
sacred  wriUngs.  The  keen  interest  with  which  they 
now  perused  the  Bible,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the 
most  of  them,  is  lUowed  la  have  given  the  &nt  in 
pulse  to  the  pmcticc  of  reading  in  both  ports  of  th* 
island,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causei  of  tha 
Sourishing  literary  era  which  followed. 


Among  the  great  tnen  of  this  age.  a  high  pbn  Is 
due  to  Sib  JoUN  Cbeke.  (1514-1SS7),  profeMori/ 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  d 


BIr  lohD  Cbeka, 

the  prince,  uRcrwards  Edward  VT,  Fe  is  chieSj 
distinguished  for  his  exertions  in  introducing  tb« 
study  of  the  Greek  Innguoge  and  literature  into 
England.  Having  dictated  to  hia  pnpila  an  improriKl 
mode  of  pronouncing  Greik  worifi,  lie  was  violentl) 
nssuilcd  on  that  aCL'ount  by  Bishop  Gardiner, 


PROSE  WRIT1»JI. 
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THOMAS  WlUIOrf. 


cliamt-Ilur  of  the  uniTersity;  but,  notwithstanding 

the  fulnnnationfi  of  this  severe  prelate,  the  system 

of  Clieke  prevailed,  and  still  prevails.   At  his  dcatli. 

which  was  suppascd  to  be  occasioned  by  remorse  for 

recHnting  Protesktantism  under   the  terror  of  the 

Hnnan  persecution,  he  left  several  worlcs  in  manu- 

■cript,  amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 

Gospel,  intende<i  to  exemplify  a  plan  which  he  had 

conceived  of  reforming  the   English  language  by 

eradicating  all   words  except  thofte  derived  fn>m 

Saxon  HKits.    He  also  contemplated  a  reform  in  the 

spc-lling  of  English,  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 

■everal  learned  men,  but  seems  to  he  amongst  the 

moflt  hopeless  ever  entertainiHl  by  the  learned.    The 

only  original  work  of  Cheke  in  English  is  a  pamphlet, 

puhliithed  in  l.'i49,  under  the  title  of  The  Hurt  of 

Seditum^  bow  grieirma  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth^  Iwing 

designed  to  admonish  the  people  wholiad  risen  under 

Kct  the  tanner.    Of  this,  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

[Rtmonttrance  reith  Lei'tllcn.'] 

Ye  pretend  to  a  oomraonwealth.     How  amend  ye 

it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by  i(iM)iling  of  gcntlrmrn, 

bv  imprin>ning  of  gCDtleracri  t     A  niarrelluus  taiinedl 

common  wealth.     Whv  should  ve  hate  them  for  their 

'   riches,  or  for  their  rule  t     Kulr,  they  nerer  t«x)k  8o 

I   much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.     'llicy  never  r^iMtcd  the 

king,  never  withstoiMl  hw  council,  lie  faithful  at  this 

dav,  when  yc  be  faithlc*i9.  ik  t  only  to  the  king,  whoxe 

'   lubjecbi  yc  be,  but  o\»')  to  vnur  lord<4,  wh«H«e  tenants 

I    Te  be.     Ia  thi«  yi»ur  tnic  dutv— in  ?omc  of  homage, 

I    in  n»a«t  of  fealty,  in  all  of  alici'iarice — to  leave  your 

,    duties,  pro  back  fn^m  your  pn^miic*,  fall  fmm  vour 

faith,  and  ci>n(rary  to  law  and  truth,  to  nnike  unlawful 

kiiicinbrie!*,  un;;o<lly  com jianic.<,w irked  ond  dotcHtable 

camps,  t*j  dii*ol»cy  your  K'ttcrH,   ttml    to  obey  your 

tanners  to  change  your  obr-dience  fn»in  a  king  to  u 

K«t,  to  submit  youi>clveM  to  tniitors,  aud  break  your 

faith  to  your  true  king  and  lonU  )       *         * 

If  richcii  ofltrnd  you,  Ik-cuu.sc  yc  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  U*  no  couinionweHlth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Knvy  it  i.^  to  appair'-' 
hr.other  man*»  CKtate,  without  the  amendment  of  your 
cvn  ;  and  to  have  no  gontlemeu,  liecause  yc  Ik.*  none 
}riur»elve<«,  i«  to  bmig  down  an  ci«tate,  and  to  mend 
bene.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich  f  That  is  the 
crenhrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  tiecay  of  work  in 
this  realm.  For,  who  will  lalmur  more,  if,  when  ho 
bath  gotten  more,  the  idle  fthall  by  lu^t,  without  ri<:ht, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  prctenen  <if 
cqoolity  with  him  1  This  in  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
iieti,  which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and  not 
the  unendment  of  labour,  whirh  nmintaineth  the 
eomnMiDWCAlth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
letter  eatata  than  you  now  lea  re  them.  And  aj* 
isaoy  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
we  peat  raccour  to  all  their  Htock,  so  should  none 
le  hcrealier  hulpen  by  you.  Uut  because  you  neck 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  Ik*  rich,  ye  would  th»t 
belike,  wherehy  everv  man  fihould  K»  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  riche.-t  and  inheritance  l^e  (iod*M 
pr<>videTice,  and  gircn  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
thinktfth  good. 


THOMAS  WIL80K. 

TaoxAfi  Wilson,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridgi',  and  who  ro^  to  lx>  IXran  of 
Durham,  and  to  various  high  state  emph)yments 
Bndcr  Elizahetlu  may  be  ci>nsideri>d  :ut  the  first 
Qitjui]  writer  uinm  the  English  huiguage.*  lie  pub- 

1  Atliuling  to  tlie  pnfeiwtfin  of  the  rinftlcsulor.  o  IiiipAlr. 

•  BtiriMtt.    H|icciiucD<t  of  llnKlisii  PruMs  \>'rlt«rs. 


lisliod,  in  l.'>r».?.  a  Si/strm  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Loyir^  in 
whifh  the  ]irin<iples  of  elcKiurnce  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  He  strongly 
advocate^,  in  this  trtfatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangi'inent  of  their  words,  aud  reject  familiar  and 
appropriate  phrases  for  the  sake  of  others  more 
refine<l  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangerous  an 
innovation  were  his  doctriues  considered,  that, 
ha])pening  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic.  Amongst  other  false  styles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  that  of  allitcnition,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  caricatured  exani]»lc: — 'Pitiful  poverty 
praycth  for  a  iH:nny,  but  puffed  presumption  passeth 
not  a  iHjint,  pami)ering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  pnx-uring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
there  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual*  Wilson 
died  in  lAMl.  Tlierc  is  much  gc^Ml  sense  in  the 
following  passages  of  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  ;— 

[Siinpliciti/  of  Style  liecommeniled.} 

Among  other  lemons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  wo  never  alVect  any  strange  inkhom  tenns,  but 
to  spcuk  as  is  I'onimonly  received  ;  neither  seeking  to 
he  over  tine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
lipeech  as  most  men  do,  and  onlrring  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  diK'U.  Sime  seek  bu  far  for  outlandish 
Knglish,  that  they  forget  altogether  tliclr  mother's 
lun<:uage.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  Kay,  and  yet  these  tine  Knglish  clerks  will  say 
they  s]»euk  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
eharge  theni  with  couiiterfeiting  the  king's  Knglish. 
S<'nic  far  journied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
jK)nder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language,  lie  that 
eonieth  lately  out  of  Franeewill  talk  French  Knglish, 
and  never  blu>h  ut  the  matter.  Anr>ther  chops  in  with 
Kngli«>h  Itiilianated,  and  apiili<-th  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  Knglish  s|K>uking  ;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  profess<'th  to  utter  his  mind  in  ]dain  Latin, 
would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetche<l  colours  of 
str.mge  anti(}uity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  prating  of  ]M*dlarM.  The  auditor  in  nu&king 
his  u^x'ount  and  re<-koning,  cometh  in  with  site  xmld^ 
rt  rri/ir  rA-iior,  for  (Js.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  will 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  Tlie  mystical  wise  men, 
an«l  |HietieuI  clerks,  will  s])eak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
verbs and  blind  allegories  ;  delighting  nmch  in  their 
own  darkne.HS,  cnpeciully  when  none  cjni  tell  what 
they  do  suy.  1'Iie  unlearne*]  or  foolihh  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  leaming  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  days),  will  sfi  I<atin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talk,  and  think  suirly  they  s{M-ak  by  some  revelation. 
I  know  them,  thnt  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
ilark  words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Knglishman 
aud  a  go<Ml  rhetorician. 


[}roral  Aim  of  Poetry.] 

The  saying  of  ])oots,  an<l  all  their  fablc%  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  by  them  wc  may  talk  at  large,  and 
win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  dtH.'larR  beforehand,  that 
the.HC  tale**  were  n<»t  feigned  of  such  wi?><'  men  without 
cause.  Tii'itlier  y<'t  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  meni'iry,  without  go***!  con^di-ration  ;  and  there- 
M\Htu  dei-laro  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  WTiting. 
For  un'b'ul'tedly.  th«-n*  is  no  une  tale  aniong  all  the 
jtoets,  but  nnib-r  the  same  i'*  I'nnqm'hended  *ii>niething 
thnt  ]><-rt:iineth  eit)i«-r  to  the  anii-ndnient  «:f  manner.-, 
tt>  tlie  Knouli-d;'0  of  truth,  to  the  sett  in;;  forth  nature's 
woik,  or  el'«e  to  the  underitunding  <d"  s<»me  notable 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  in  the  painful  traTail  of 
UljBses,  described  so  lai^cly  bj  Homer,  but  a  lively 
picture  of  man*8  misery  in  tfiis  life  1  And  as  Plutarch 
Haith,  and  likewiRe  Ranilius  Magnun,  in  the  Iliads  are 
described  strength  and  valiautncsA  of  body :  in  <  MjRsca 
is  set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  ekie, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  thoMe 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conversation. 


ROGER  ASCHUL 

A  still  more  distinguished  instructive  writer  of 
tliii  age  was  Roger  Ascuam,  university  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  pruc^eptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  secretary,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,    lie  must  be 

-^N.  A'^Odtnus.. 

considered  as  the  first  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  most  en- 
lighteno<i  of  modern  times.  His  writings  themselves 
furnished  an  improved  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellont  instructions. 
We  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — which  w;us  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
whenever  Sir  John  Choke  was  teniiwrarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associatCH  imnuHliately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  wliich  he  had  tenii)ted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  pn-dcstination,  original 
sin,  &c.  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizalxjth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounils  than  lost  him.  II is 
principal  work.  The  St'Iutolnuutfer^  l)rinte«l  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  alwve  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaj)8  the  best  advice  that  ever 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.*  It  also  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
other work,  entitloit  ToxophiitXy  pu'ilisii'-d  ill  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designe<l  to  promote 
■n  elegant  and  useful  nuMle  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself,  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  (xjmposition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  alTairs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambiissador  during  the  niign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  following  extracts  from  Ascham's 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age : — 

[Stvdy  diould  be  RcUerrd  by  A  mvaerMnt.l 

[Tbe  fnllowinir  Is  from  the  opening  of  the  Toxopkiliu.  It  may 
be  ivmArkml.  that  what  was  jphkI  mmme  an<l  Miind  phUoenphy  in 
Aacham'a  time  ia  no  alill.  and  at  the  prencnt  time  the  leMuo  ia 
not  IcM  required  than  it  wa»  then.] 

•  *  P?ii1ttlttgtu. — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Ari.Htutlc  or  1'ully,  I 
cumoi  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter  ;  this  I  am  sure,  which 
thing  this  fair  wheat  (Ood  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
member, that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  barns 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at 
noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry  with  tneir 
neighbours  at  the  ale.     And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desircth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow 
thereafter.     Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  en- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  is 
Plato  saith.     And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  hoeii  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  TarophUw. — I'hat  Aristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  ami  as  they  thought,  the  earaert 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  pro])er  to  the  thing,  than  thoroughly 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.    Fw, 
contrarywiNe,  1  heard  myhclf  a  go^>d  husband  at  hii 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  niakcth  for  the  better  increase  of  com.     This 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughctl  every  year,  the  com 
cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threiihed, 
givoth  very  evil  fuuie.     So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  Ixxiks,  have  oi'tontimes  as  thin  inven- 
tion, as  other  ]K>or  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
wei;:ht  in  it  as  in  other  men's.     And  thus  your  hus- 
l>andr}%  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
8nu«lge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of » 
goo<l  husband,  that  kiioweth  well  what  he  doth.    And 
sunrly  the  best  wits  to  leuniingmust  needs  have  much 
rccreutioTi,  and  ceasing  fn»m  their  book,  or  else  the/ 
mar  themselves  ;   whi>n   haso  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  l>e  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  ka  ye  see  in  lut* 
ing,  that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let 
down,  but  at  such  tiiiie  as  when  a  ntan  must  needs 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.     The  same  reaifon  1  find 
true  in  tw«)  hows  that  1  liavo,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cant,  trig  and  trim,  both  fi»r  pleasure  and  profit; 
the  other  i"<  a  lug^'e  slow  of  ra>t,  following  the  strinf^ 
more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleasant  for  to  use.     Now, 
Sir,  it  chance<l  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chambtf 
would  neetls  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  wore  both  left  bent  till  ths 
next  day  after  dinner  ;  and  when   1  came  to  theiOt 
pur])0(ting  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
bow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  a^  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,   I  had  rather  havs 
s|)ent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  luggc,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  fsr 
as  ever  it  did.    An<l  even  so,  1  am  sure  that  goo<I  witi, 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  tn»ble  string,  and  ufi- 
l>ent  like  a  got)d  casting  Ikiw,  they  will  never  last  aod 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.     And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this.  Philology*,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  f(jr  they  will  take  so<in  (xxasion  to 
study  little  enough.     Hut  1  say  it,  then'fore,  becauM 
I  know,  as  little  study  gi-tteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  80  the  most  stutly  gettrth  not  the  most  learning 
of  all.      For  a   man's  wit,   fore-<KVU])ie'.l  in  eame«( 
study,  must  l>e  as  well   riM-reated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  ImkIv,  fore-htlKiun^l,  nmst  be  refreshed 
with  slee]»  an<l  ((uic-tnesK,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  veiy 
long,  as  the  noble  poet  saith  : — 

*  What  thing  wanta  quiet  and  merry  reat,  endures  but  a  aBsO 
whilts.' 
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IThe  EUnoing  of  the  Wind.] 

[In  tint  TainpikiUu,  Atehain  Iim  oocaskm  to  treat  rtry  mi- 
imfedy  the  difflcuUiea  which  the  archer  ezperienoee  from  the 
hknring  ol  the  wind.  Hta  own  experience  of  thete  difBcnlties 
in  the  ooorse  of  his  sport,  seems  to  hare  made  him  a  natund 
phiksoiAier  to  that  extent,  before  the  proper  time.] 

To  see  the  wind  with  a  man's  eyes,  it  is  impossible, 
the  natare  of  it  is  so  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  expe- 
rience of  the  wind  had  I  onoe  mjself,  and  that  was  in 
the  g;iCBt  mow  which  fell  four  years  ago.     I  rode 
in  the  high  way  betwixt  Topcliff  upon  Swale  and 
Botoughbridge,  Uie  way  bctnc  somewhat  trodden  afore 
by  wayfaring  men  ;  the  fields  on  both  sides  were 
plain,  and  lay  almost  yard  deep  with  snow ;  the  night 
before  had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
hard  and  crusted  abore ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  clear,  the  wind  was  whistling  aloft,  and 
■harp,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  ;  the  snow  in 
the  highway  lay  loose  and  trodden  with  horse  feet ; 
so  as  the  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow  with  it, 
and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  field,  which 
vas  hard  and  crusted  by  reason  of  the  frost  oyemight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  yery  well  the  whole  nature 
of  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  day.    And  I  had  a  great 
delight  and  pleasure  to  mark  it,  which  maketh  me 
DOW  far  better  to  rtimember  it.    Sometime  the  wind 
would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
cany  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Another  time 
the  snow  would  blow  oyer  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
time the  snow  would  tumble  softly,  bye  and  bye  it 
would  fiy  wonderful  fast.    And  this  I  perceived  also» 
that  the  wind  goeth  by  streams  and  not  whole  to- 
gether.   For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
on  me,  then  the  space  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
but,  after  so  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
of  snow,  at  the  same  yenr  time,  should  be  carried 
likewise,  but  not  equally;  for  the  one  would  stand  still, 
when  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
swiftliCT,  sometime  slowlier,  sometime  broader,  some- 
time narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Nor  it  flew  not 
stnught,  but  sometime  it  crooked  this  way,  sometime 
that  way,  and  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
pan.    And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  clean 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
would  be  all  clapt  to  the  ground,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  wind  at  all ;  straightway  it  would  rise  and  fly 
sgain.    And  that  which  was  the  most  marvel  of  all, 
At  one  time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
west  into  the  east^  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
ea^.    And  I  saw  two  winds,  by  reason  of  the  snow, 
the  one  cross  over  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
ways.   And  again,  I  should  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
the  air,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And 
when  all  was  still  where  I  rode,  not  vexy  far  from  me 
the  snow  should  be  lifted  wonderfully.    This  experi- 
ence made  me  more  marvel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
than  it  made  me  cunnins  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind ;  but  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfectly  that  it  is 
no  marvel  at  all,  though  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
in  shooting,  seeing  so  many  ways  the  wind  is  so  va- 
riable in  blowing. 

[OecvjKawmM  akovJId  he  cfioaen  tuUabU  to  the  Ndhtral 

FacuUies,] 

If  men  would  go  about  matten  which  they  should 
do,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  such  things  which  wilfully 
they  denre,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  verily  greater  matters 
in  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
better  case  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
which  know  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  causeth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  great  deal  to  be  poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
in  eveiy  man's  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  honesty 
to  be  quiet  and  still ;  some  to  desire  to  be  in  the 


court,  which  be  bom  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  cart ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  never  yet 
began  to  rule  themselves  ;  some  always  to  iangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
perverse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themselves  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  every  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomeHness,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  perverse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  diiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-days  have  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  havinff  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  tho 
father  of  sudi  one  commonly  say  !  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 
priest  of,  as  who  would  say,  the  outcasts  of  the  world, 
having  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
perverse  body  cometh  commonly  a  perverse  mmd),  be 
good  enough  to  make  those  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  God's  holy  woid,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth  ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men's  discretion  and  charge ;  when 
rather  such  an  office  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committ^  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  have  a  countenance  full  of  comeliness,  to 
allure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  voice  able  to  persuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  tnese  can  be  lound  in  a  common- 
wealth, yet  surely  a  goodly  disposed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  Ood's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  perverse  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
conmionwealth  have  many  unfit  ministers :  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instmmento 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  marvel  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monwealth can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
hand  the  rifiTrafl*  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  highest 
matters  under  heaven.  And  surely  an  awl  of  \&A  is 
not  so  unprofitable  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  is  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  might  not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  £ood,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  fault  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  ereat  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth  :  and  here  surely  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  have  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  commonwealth,  having  the  glass  of  knowledge 
m  eveiy  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  uncomeliness  m 
it,  and  vet  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  might  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow their  children  always  on  that  thing,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit.  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awiy,  the  whole 
conunonwealth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  thia 
is  done,  then  must  every  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself,  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
their  matters  with  that  wise  proverb  of  Apollo,  Know 
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children.  To  the  one  they  will  pliuiiy  gi\_  „ 
■tipend  of  3(HI  emmin  bj  the  icar,  and  lath  to  offer 
the  other  -J(M1  shillings.  0«d,  that  oittcCh  in  hearen, 
Uagheth  their  choice  tn  Binni,  Mid  rewardeth  their 
liberslil;  u  it  should  ;  for  he  unHercth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well  ordered  hune,  but  wild  auil  unfor- 

Oiie  eiamplc,  whether  Iotb  or  fear  doth  work  more 
inachildfori-irtueand  leaniinj,  I  will  gladly  report; 
which  inaj  be  beunl  with  ume  plcBuure,  and  Tullowed 
with  man  prolit.  Before  I  went  into  Gcmianj,  I 
came  to  Brciadgate,  in  LcieeBleniliire,  to  take  mj  leave 
of  that  noble  1*<I)-  Jane  (jrer,  to  whom  I  wa«  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.  Her  parenU,  the  duke  and  the 
ducheai,  with  all  the  huu who! J, gentlemen  andgentU- 
women,  were  hunting  in  tho  park.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamlier,  leadinj;  Phisdoii  riutoiiij<  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  aa  much  delight,  u  tninc  gentlenicii  would  read 
a  merry  inlc  in  Ilocace.    After  mlutatiou  and  dutj 


few,  whether  jour  eiamfle  be  old  or  young,  who  w 
out  leaminK  have  gathurml.  by  lung  experience  a  little 

lider  what  miachicf  they  have  committed',  whit  dan- 
gem  they  hare  e>cai>fd  (and  vet  twenty  for  one  du 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then'th ink  we'll  with  tout- 
"  whether  ye  would  that  your  own  hod  s^uld 
1  to  wisrlom  and  happiuej  by  the  way  of  »ucL 


It  v 


Uh\e 


1e,  thnt  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
V  would  tell  of  himielf.  When 
n  of  Lijurl  certain  young  gentle- 
rfoic  htm  to  be  corrected  for  a 


proved  all  faxliionK,  and  vot  thmie  hare  done  full 
well.'  Thii  they  niil,  because  it  waa  well  known, 
Rir  Roger  had  bwn  ■  i^nod  fellow  In  hit  youth.     But 


E"J,;" 


low  not  mr  eiampte  in  vouth, 
uw  ui.  couiiwl  iu  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to 
thi«  ploce,  or  to  thwo  jcart,  that  I  am  come 
na  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tjhum  in 


^uld  lo 


■r  titlk.  I  a^ked  h 


why  tl 


anaweml  m 

gtod  folk,  < 
■^And  how  r 


luth  pastime  in  the  park 
e, '  1  wirvsnll  their  i^ort  Id  the  park 
that  plraiurs  that  I  tind  in  Plato, 
.hey  uercr  Mt  wlut  true  pleasure  ni< 
nine  you,  Mudaiu,'  ijuoth  1,  '  to  thii  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure  t  Aiiil  what  did  chieHy  allure 
you  unto  it,  »ei>ing  not  mnny  women,  but  very  fei 
men,  huve  attained  thereimtoJ'  "I  will  tell  you, 
quoth  nbe, '  and  toll  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  yt 


God  gave 


Olleofth 
i<,  that  he  , 


Reiillo  u  i>«li.niliii«,-tcr.  Kor  when  1 
of  father  urinotbcr,  whether  I 
.  t,  stand,  ur  go,  eat,  driuk.  In 
aiul,  be  Hewing,  playing,  linneiiig,  or  doing 
anything  clue,  I  muiit  do  it,  ai  it  were,  iii  such  weigbt, 
■neaaurc,  and  numlxir,  even  m)  perfi'CiN  tn  God  made 
ihe  world,  or  elM  I  am  .10  nhar|dy  tuuriteil,  ao  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  prcwntlv,  wimi'limeii  with  pint' 
nipi,  and   boba,  and   other  ways,   which  I   will 

that  I  think 


that  1 


n   Mr  Kfiner  1  who  I 


•cheth  11 


>uch  fait  allutementii  tn 
Teammg,  that  1  Ihiiik  nil  the  liiuc  nothing,  whitc«  I 
sm  with  him.  Aiul  irhcn  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  beriuiM,  wiiutcvor  I  dii  else,  but  learn- 
ing, io  full  of  grief,  thmblc,  f.-ur,  and  whole  [iiiilikiiig 
uniB  mr.  And  tbun  my  Wk  Jj«th  been  to  murb  mr 
pleaiiare,  and  bringrtb  daily  to  me  more  pteasure  anil 
more,  that,  in  rc<jiei>t  of  it,  all  other  pleaiiurai,  iu 
very  deed,  be  but  trifiea  and  troubles  unto  uie.' 

Learning  tearlieth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
In  twenty  ;  nnd  Icaniinx  teachelb  safely  when  eipe- 
licnce  lu'aketh  mo  miKriible  than  wise.  He  har-ordeth 
■ore  that  wnxi'th  wise  by  cipcricuce.  An  unhappy 
roai<ler  he  it,  that  19  iD»le  cunning  by  many  nhip 
wreeki ;  a  iiiiKnihle  uiervhnnt,  that  in  neither  rich 
nor  wise  but  after  mmie  luiikruuti.  It  i«  coatly 
wiailoiD  that  i«  boug}it  by  experience.     We  know  by 


ifelf,  11 


iiiirvelou 


witty  indeed,  bu( 
neth  fait  out  of 
knowqth  not  whit 


his  way,  and   upon  the  night,  he 

icr.     Aiid  verily  they  be  fewest  in 

lappy  or  *i»e  by  unlearned  eipe- 

And  look  well  upon  the  lormet  life  of  tluae 


of  all  faaliinni  in  vouth,  being  in 
..ipjui.  in  issue  ieldom  lucky,  ii  a 
K^r  inileed  to  overmu''h  knowledge  ;  yet  used  com- 
monly of  mch  men,  a'hich  bo  either  carried  by  aome 
curiflUA  atfcution  of  miud,  or  driven  by  mine  h«rd 
necemity  of  life,  to  haionl  Ihe  trial  of  oreroiuiy  peri- 

[lii  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languaj^  thnn 
onp]—  I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockjiit  of  learn- 
ing these  many  yearn ;   and  one  cock  onl»  hare  I 
known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  tbia  iaj,  doth 
pa'*  all  other,  in  mine  opinion,  that  ercT  I  aaw  in 
any  pit  iTi  Kugland,  though  they  had  two  wingi.    Yei 
nevcrthelc<,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fart 
with  one  le[:,  he  rather  rare  manteries,  much  to  ba 
niarvellc.1  ai,  than  sure  eanmplcs,  «afety  to  be  fol- 
liwrd.     A  blihiip  that  now  liicth  a  gnod'mao,  whoat    [' 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  hii  opinion     ! 
in  perfectneu  in  other  learning,  uid  once  unto  me  ;    ,1 
'  W  e  have  no  need  now  ol'  the  Ureek  ton)>uF,  when  all    fj 
thing!!  t>e  traniloted  into  Utin.'     Hut  the  good  man    'I 

ileroto-il  not,  that  even  the  be«t  trani>lati 


Mity  bi 


in  evil  imped  wing  to  flr  withal, 

>g  of  wood  to  go  withal.     Sock, 

the  unoner  they  falter  and  fall ; 

they  itumble  and  eorei 


the  higlic 

(he  fa.itei 

they  full.     Such  a)  will  needn 

pje  and  catch  a  rlaw ;  and  nuth  ninncri!,  aa  commonly 

iliey,  shove  and  shoiil'ier,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 

Ihe  end   they  ciuuc  bchini!  olhei^  and  dewrre  bat 

the  hnpihacklea,  if  the  masters  of  tbe  game  be  right 

judgera. 

[With  refi'rencc  to  what  took  plare  at  UuiuiiTef 

;ie3  on  the  Bceu.iaion  of  Mary]— And  what  good  eouM 

ance  then  to  the  utilTcrBitie*,  when  Kane  of  tbi 

i!ate.<t,  though  not  of  the  wiiiert,  nor  bat  Wnad, 

T  U'st  'men  neither  of  that  aide,  did  l^Knir  to  po^ 

suade,  'that  iguorunco  Ran  better  than  knowledn' 

rhich  they  meant,  not  for  the  Inity  only,  but  alao& 

the  giealeat  mbble  of  their  ipiriluality,  what  othtr 

pretence  openly  aocvGr  they  mode.      And  thenfon 

~  ~    ome  of  tbrni  at  Cambridge  (whom  1  will  bM 

njienly)  vna-e  hedge  print!  felte'  oat  of  tltt 

country,  to  lie  made  fellowi  in  the  univenity  ;  Mying 

in  their  talk  privily,  and  declaring  by  th«r  deedi 

openly,  '  that  be  waa  fellow  good  ijiough  for  thnr 

time,  if  he  could  wear  agown  and  a  tippet  comely.and 

have  hid  crown  ihom  fair  and  nmndly ;  and  ooold 
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o  Tcpnnc  mj  order  cither  pf  appsrel,  or  other 
'      dutj,  dl»t  nmy  be  well  «rd  indifterenllj  used  ;  but 
to  note  the  mbery  of  ihiit  time,  when  the  beaeStx 
proTided  for  learning  were  no  foully  miraied. 

And  whkt  wu  the  fniit  of  this  aeed  I  Vcril^r,  jiid^- 
1    nent  in  doctrine  wan  wboll;  sltercd  ;  order  in  dtKi- 

C:  verr  wre  changed ;  the  Iotp  of  good  lesniing 
a  nu^dcnlj  to  wki  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
I  tonpies  (in  tpite  of  rome  that  therein  had  flounahed) 
I    wma  mknifrttlr  contemned  :  and  wi,  the  waj  of  right 

«tudj  puq>oflerj  perverted  ;  the  choirc  of  goodauthorv^ 
I    of  malice  cnnfounded  ;  old  wphistrr,  I  u;  not  well, 

not  old,  but  that  new  rotten  wiphistry,  began  to  bcanl, 
I    mnd  nhDulder  logic  in  her  own  tongue  ;  yet,  I  know 

thBt  hckd*  were  cut  together,  and  caunul  devifed, 

that  Duni,  with  all  iho  rabble  of  barbirouH  que*. 

tioDLrtf,  should  have  di-4pojkieM<ed  of  their  place  and 
I  roam,  AriMtotle,  Plato,  Tullj,  stid  Demoalbencs,  whom 
J    good  M'  Hedman,  and  those  two  worthj  stan  of  that 

uniTernt;.  M.  Cheke  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  m:>io- 
I    Ian,  had  bnia^bt  to  flourifh  aa  DOtablj  In  Cambridge, 

at  eter  they  did  in  Qreece  aiid  in  Ital;  ;  and  for  tho 
i  dot-trine  of  tho«  rour,thefoDrplllan  of  learning,  Cam- 
I  bridge  then  giTing  no  place  to  no  uniTemit/,  neither 
I  in  France,  Spain,  Qermanj',  nor  \Ul^.  Also,  in  out- 
,  ward  beha*iour,  then  bei^  limplicity  in  appiirtl  to 
I     he  laid  aiide,  courtlj  gallanCnen  to  be  taken  up; 

fnigalitj  in  diet  wa«priTalelj  migliked,  town  going  to 
I    rood  char  open!;  UMd  ;  honest  putines,  joined  with 

Uboar,  left  off  in  the  fields  ;  unthrifty  ind  idle  ganies 
I    haunted  comen,  and  occupied  the  night*  :  cnnlention 

in  jouth  nowhere  for  learning ;  factiona  in  the  elders 
!    eretTwhere  for  trifles. 

All  which  mixeries  at  Icni^h,  bj  liod'a  proviilence, 

had  their  end  IClhNoteniber   1,WB.»     Smce  which 
r    time,  the  Toung  spring  hith  shot  up  «a  fair  tt  now 
' ,   there  be  in  Cartridge  again  many  good  ptuits. 
I'  [Q-flJ-jfmf-W  o/an  I!i>lman.-i 

l|       [Fnm  thePlwomwon  lh»  AffjIraofOormaiijF.    Tbo  Wfiloc 
WlwDjou  and  I  nad  Laij  together  (if  jou  do  re- 


member), after  Mme  resjioning  we  concluded  both 
what  Ksa  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hs 
that  would  well  and  adri-ally  write  an  hiHtonr.  Fint 
point  wax.  tn  write  nothing  falw  :  next,  to  be' bold  to 
my  any  truth  :  whereby  is  uvuiileii  tua  great  faulti — 
flattery  end  halreii.  Kor  which  two  points,  Ciaaa  ii 
read  tn  hia  grcnt  prai'e  ;  and  .Inciun  the  Italian  to 
hisjuit  reptmch.  Then  to  mark  diliiccirtlr  the  cause*, 
counsel!,  act",  and  iwuEii,  in  all  great  attempts  :  and 
in  caiii'et,  what  ia  just  nr  unjuFt ;  in  counvis,  what  ia 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly  ;  in  acts,  what  »  dona 
courageon»ly  nr  faintly  ;  and  of  every  iwue,  to  nota 
Bome  general  lesiviu  nf  wisilnni  and  wariness  for  lika 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polvhiua  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Cuminca  in  French,  ha™  (lone  the  dntiea 
of  wiac  and  worthy  writcn.  Diligence  also  mast  be 
used  In  keeping  truly  the  onler  of  time,  and  denerib- 
ing  liTcl;  hutfa  the  Kite  of  jilnces  and  nature  of  per- 
sona, not  only  fir  the  outward  »hnpe  of  the  body,  but 
also  fnr  the  inward  dispiwition  of  the  mind,  »«Thucy- 
dides  iloth  iti  many  places  rery  trimly  ;  and  Homer 
every  where,  and  that  always  mo»t  eicellentlj  i  which 
obMTcation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  sanie,  rery  praiscworthily :  m 
him  well,  and  ciinrer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth 
in  our  time  in  their  pmudt-?4  tongue,  whosueTer  V  ' 
The  style  muvt  he  alwavs  jilnin  and  o]>en  ;  yet  «c 
time  higher  and  l'>wer,  us  mattem  do  rise  and  &11. 
For  if  profH'r  and  nntuml  words,  in  well-joined  i  . 
tencea,  do  livelv  eipn,"s  tho  matter,  Iw  it  troublcaome, 
quiet.  nngr>-,  or  jdcssant,  a  man  shaU  think  not  to  b 
reading,  but  present  lu  doing  of  the  same.  Am 
herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi 
nion,  carricth  awny  the  praue. 

After  the  publicalinn  nf  Ascliam'a  worki,  i 
hecnnie  miiro  usuul  fiir  leiimed  men  to  compo* 
ill  Enuliali,  more  partii'utorly  whin  Ihcy  aimed 
at  iiiflneiicmg  public  (ipliilnn.  But  as  religious 
contmieny  wa»  wlint  then  chiefly  agituted  Ihe 
minds  of  men.  it  fMliuwa  tliiit  tliu  great  bulk  of 
tlw  KngliBli  works  of  that  age  arc  now  of  little 
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N  the   preced- 

history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  ii 
brought  to  a  pe- 
riod when  ill  In- 
fancy may  be  laid 
to  ceaie.  and  it* 
manhood  ta  com- 
mence. In  the 
earlier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  em- 

aibly  affected  by 
a  lariety  of  In- 
fluences,    which. 


fore,  bad  operated 
powerfully  * 
European 


study  nf  clnssiriU  lltcralnn 
iiig.  the  fn-i'diini  willi  i 
cuHsi.'d.  ti^gpllifr  with  tin 
tho  phibLopliy  of  I'liito  ( 


the  i; 


Tcntion  of  print- 


lir  to  ».- 


al  substitution  of 
;  of  Aristotle,  had 
atn'nglh  to  the 
minda  iif  men.  The  inimediuteuffecli  of  these  ni>-  | 
veltics  upon  Enulitli  lilfnitnre,  wi'rc  the  enrieb- 
munt  of  tliu  liLiigiinge.  as  nlrendy  mentioned,  by 
a  (.Ti'nt  variety  uf  wnrils  frum  the  rlns»if  tonguca, 
tlHi  establishment  uf  U-tter  niudels  of  thought  and 
itylt,  and  the  alliiwanci-  of  greater  freedimi  to  the 
fiincy  nnd  power*  of  ohscrratinn  in  the  oxcrciie  . 
nf  the  liteniry  Viiltiiig.  Not  nnly  the  Grei'k  and  ' 
Itoman  writers,  but  those  of  mmltrn  Italy  and  ' 
Franc*,  wlicrc  Icllers  experienced  an  cartiLT  rcTJval, 
were  iinw  Irnnshttcd  into  English,  and  being  libe- 
rally dlRused  by  tliu  press,  served  to  excite  a  toite 
fur  elegant  reading  in  lower  brani'liea  of  souicly 
than  hud  ever  bi'fore  felt  the  ({enial  influence  of 
letters.  The  dissemination  uf  the  Scripturet  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  white  it  greatly  nffeclcd  tbe 
language  and  ideas  uf  llic  people,  was  also  of  no 
•audi  avail  in  giving  new  direction  ut  the  tlinughta 
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iti,  unknown  befure,  uiil  of  the  richeat 
apd  mast  inlerciting  kind. 

Among  oilier  circuingtencei  faiounibiB  to  litera- 
ture at  Ihii  period,  muit  iie  reckoned  the  encourage- 
ment Riientoitbj'Qucen  Elizabeth,  who  voa  hcreelf 
very  liiumcd  and  addicted  to  poetical  compoaition, 
and  liad  the  art  of  fillingher  court  witli  mun  qualiS«d 
to  aliine  in  nlmost  ercrf  department  of  intelloctunl 
exertion.  Her  mccessors,  James  nnd  Charlei,  re- 
sembled her  in  some  of  these  respects,  and  during 
tlieir  rcignt.  the  impulse  which  aha  had  gixen  to 
liltrature  experienoed  rather  an  increase  tliaii  a 
dcoltnc.  There  wna,  indetd.  aomethinc  in  the  policy, 
as  welt  u  in  the  personal  charHi:ter  of  all  these  sove- 
teigns,  which  proved  favourable  to  literature.  The 
study  of  the  belles  lettres  was  in  some  measure 
identified  with  the  conitly  and  arbitrary  principles 
of  the  time,  not  perliaps  so  much  from  any  cnlight- 
ined  spirit  in  those  who  supported  (Uch  principled, 
u  from  a  desire  of  opposing  the  puritans,  and  other 
malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them 
;  to  despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and 
utterly  to  condemn  otiicrs.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  tlic  drama,  fur  instance,  chiefly  owed  that  en- 
couragement which  it  reccifcd  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  to  a  spirit  of  linslility  to  the  puritans, 
who,  nut  unjustly,  rcpudiat«;d  it  for  ila  immorality. 
We  must  at  the  some  time  allow  much  to  the  in- 
fluence which  iQcha  court  as  thatof  Kngland,  during 
these  three  reipis,  was  calculated  to  hare  among 
I  men  of  literary  tendencies.  Almost  all  the  poeta, 
and  nuLny  of  the  other  writers,  were  cither  courtiers 
themselves,  or  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
counicn,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the 
I  aiiiilc^  and  occnsionally  the  solid  benefactions,  of 
I  royalty.  Wliatever,  then,  waa  refined,  or  gay,  or 
;  sentimental,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time,  came 
I   with  its  fuU  influence  upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  these  circum- 
stances have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up,  when 
'kII  indigenous  plants  ■])r!ng  up  nt  once  with  a  rank 
and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  tlielr  nature,  on  a  scale  tlic 
most  conspicuous  and  intLj^iiifleent.'*  The  ability  to 
write  biiVLiig  Iwcn,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cre:itcil,  the 
whriln  world  of  character,  imiiKery,  and  sentiment, 
as  Willi  as  of  inrormation  and  pbilosopliy,  lay  ready 
for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed  tho  gift,  anil 
was  nppruprlateil  accordingly.  As  might  be  ex- 
puctiil,  where  tlierc  naa  less  nilu  of  art  than  opu- 
luiu-e  of  inateriaU,  the  prurluctions  of  these  writers 
are  often  deflciunt  in  Listc,  and  cuntitin  much  that 
is  totuUy  asLile  from  llie  purpose.  To  pursue  tlie 
simile  above  quoted,  the  enjps  are  not  so  clean  as  if 
they  hull  liovn  Teared  under  systcnuille  cntlivatlim. 
On  this  account,  the  rcflncd  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  coinlenine<l  miut  of  the  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  sevoutmnth  tu  oblivion,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that  tliey  have  onoi  more  obtainml  tlicit  de- 
red  repnlatioii.  After  every  proper  deduction 
lieun  niiule,  cnoU{!li  rcmulns  to  flx  this  era  as 
'by  fitr  tlie  niiglitiest  in  tlie  hlstorj-  of  Englisll  lite- 
sture,  ot  indeed  of  human  iiitelleet  and  c»i)aclty. 
'here  never  was  anytliing,'  soys  tliu  writer  aluvu 
.uotul, '  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  yean  that  ebpsed 
from  the  miiblle  of  Klimbeth's  reign,  to  the  period 
of  the  UeBturation.  In  point  of  Teal  force  and  origi- 
nality of  genius,  neitlier  the  age  of  l^ricles,  nor  tlie 
age  of  Angnatus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of 
liuui«  XIV.,  uau  come  nt  idl  into  comparison ;  for  In 
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that  short  period,  wc  ahall  find  the  names  of  almott 
all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  names  of  tiihakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and 
Spenser,  wid  Sydney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and 
Barrow,  and  liideigh,  and  Napier,  and  Hobbei,  Mid 
many  otliers ;  men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great 
talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compu* 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original  i  uot  perfecting  art  fay  tfae 
deiieacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and 
substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which 
taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed,  and 
enhirging  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent 
both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  bun  ~ 
■acuities.' 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  name*  ol 
importance  precede  that  of  Spenser.  The  first  ii 
Thox^  Sacilville  (IS36-16US],  ultimately  Bail 
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of  Dorset  nnd  Lord  lli|.h  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
who  will  apiin  come  Uforo  us  in  the  character  of  a 
dramaUc  writer.    In  Iflri?,  Har'kville  formed  the  de- 
sign of  a  pDcm,  entitled  Tht  JUiirnur/ar  MagiOraUt,   \ 
orwhielihewnitcunlytlie'Inauiiion,' and  one  legend 
on  the  life  onirnry  tilalTlird,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  iniitnlion  of  Dunte  and  some  other  of  fait  prede- 
ti'ssiirs,  he  lays  the  seene  of  his  |iocni  in  tho  infenisl 
regions,  to  wliieh  he  ilesceiida  uniler  tho  guidaooa 
of  an  nllegorieid  penKiii;igu  named  Soaaow.    It  was  ,; 
his  ohjcel  to  make  all  the  RTeat  persons  of  EnKlish   ', 
histor)',  from  the  Cnmjutst  downwards,  pnss  liere  in   ij 
review,  niiil  each  tell  his  own  storv,  aa  a  warning  to    . 
cxiitlng  statenmm  ;  but  otlicr  duties  compelled  tbs 
IHK-t,  al>i'r  lie  lud  written  what  has  been  staled,  to 
brvak  oIT,  aiut  cunnnit  tlie  completion  of  the  work  to 
two  pouts  of  inferior  note,  Hicliard  Baldwyne  and 
(^eorjiu  Ferrers.     Tlie  wluile  poi'in  is  one  of  »  very   j 
reiiiiirkiible  kind  for  the  age,  mid  tlie  part  execnlea  '■ 
liy  Kni'kvilte  exlilbits  in  suine  garti  a  strength  of  | 
description  and  a  power  of  drawing  allegorical  chs-  i 
roclers,  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser, 

[A  neij"ncal  iJ  ararler-'f ram  tk  e  ifurnnrfor  MagatrvOii 
And  first,  witliin  the  mirvh  and  jaws  of  htll, 
.>Mil  Jii'p  ilctur>nc  of  lioiiBoieiin:,  all  bc^irent 
With  trar- ;  and  tu  hi'rwlf  oft  wrnild  she  t«U 
Her  wretehediiesa,  and,  cuning,  never  stent 
Tu  sob  and  sij,'h,  but  etcr  thus  lament 
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With  thoughtful  care ;  m  she  th&t,  all  in  Tain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain  : 

Her  eyes  uniiiedfaat,  rolling  here  and  ther«. 
Whirled  on  each    place,  as   place    that  vengeance 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear,  [brought, 

Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  skj, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain,  profcr'd  here  and  there ; 
Rcnumb*d  with  speech  ;  and,  with  a  ghafitlj  look, 
Searched  erery  place,  all  pale  and  dwwl  for  fear, 
}\i*  cap  bom  up  with  stanng  of  his  hair  ; 
^Stotn'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  iro ; 
Derising  means  how  she  may  Tengeance  take ; 
Never  in  rest,  'till  she  have  her  desire ; 
Rut  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
f)f  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  hemelf,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thenoe, 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  1  fet, 
Rain^,  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  Miseiy,  that  next  appeared  in  sight : 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
SsTe  clouts  and  patchen  pieced  one  by  one ; 
W^ith  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
IJnlciM  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
Ai^  on  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  fare ; 
\{\n  drink,  the  running  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed  ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Wliofie  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feers, 

la  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held ; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  gre^y  Care,  still  brushine  up  the'briers ; 

His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y tanned  skin : 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 

Ihit  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  jnron  ; 

Hot  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 

.\nd  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while. 

But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

Hv  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  rcry  cor]M<e,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Siri&Il  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
j'  ^M*  hi;;h  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death, 
'  I  So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

1|  The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 
II  The  travel's  case,  the  still  night's  fecr  was  he, 
J  And  of  our  life  in  «*arth  the  better  part ; 
1    Kievcr  of  i*i;rht,  and  yet  in  wliom  we  see 

Thin^  oft  that  [tyde]  and  o(t  that  never  be ; 

Wiiliout  rcKpect,  eKtceiii[ingJ  equally 

King  Cnesus'  pomp  and  Irus'  poverty. 


And  next  in  order  sod,  Old- Age  we  found : 
HiM  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign  d 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Ni.sters  had  untwin'd 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  hU  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wTctched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  frcfih  delights  of  luHty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again. 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he, — 

That,  in  such  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pain. 

As  eld,  accompany'd  with  her  loathsome  train. 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yot  linger  forth  his  life. 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  Blun^ 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain. 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought. 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 

To  talk  of  vouth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 

He  would  have  mused,  and  marvel 'd  much  whereon 

This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 

And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pun  : 

Crook -back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear^ed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  bv  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  pi  I'd,  and  he  with  eld  forelore, 
His  wither'd  fint  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepen  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickncris  past  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see  1 

We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shaiMS  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 

With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 

And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain. 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  star\'cn  corpm^,  that  rather  secm'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone- wall  could  not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw  ; 
With  gHpiii«:  jawH,  tliat  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satisfy'd  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  eats  herNclf  an  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
(hiawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 
^  81 
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On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes. 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 
Lo,  suddenly  she  shriek'd  in  bo  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  bhiver  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Enthirling  it,  to  rieve  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fi^ht ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight. 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook, 
That  most  of  all  mv  feara  affrayed  me ; 
His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain, 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  Tein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  risage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sackM,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  oyerwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devoured. 
Consumed,  destroy*d,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressM : 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


\,ffmry  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Infernal  Regiona.'] 

[The  description  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham— the  Bucking- 
ham, it  must  be  recollected,  of  Richard  III.— has  been  much 
admired,  as  an  impenonation  of  extreme  wretohedaeas.] 

Then  first  came  Heniy  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wringing  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Which  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn. 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fast. 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  vapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great, 
As  feelingly,  methought,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withouten  stay  : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain. 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale. 

And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  Toioe ; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 

As  though  the  heavens  ry ved  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  the  last,  recovering  of  his  voice. 

Supping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  berained. 

On  cruel  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plained. 


JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  verses  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markable polish  for  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written)  by  John  Harrington  (1534 — 1582)  have 
been  published  in  the  A'uga:  Antiqua,  This  poet 
wae  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for 
holding   correspondence  with  Elizabeth,    and   the 


hitter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him 
with  many  favours.     He  must  have  been  a  man  of  ' 
taste  and  refined  feelings,  as  the  following  specimen  ' 
of  his  poetry  will  suffice  to  show : — 

Sonnet  made  on  Isabella  Marlcham^  when  I  firtt  ' 
thought  her  fair,  as  she  stood  at  the  princesses  vnndoWf 
in  goodly  attire^  and  talked  to  divers  in  the  court-j/ard* 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  love  !    Oh  heart,  disclose  ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose,  , 

From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby*s  praise,  I 

From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze  : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  I  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  !  *twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  woi-ds  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek—* 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ; 

Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifltH  again  ! 

Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 

SIR  PHIUP  SIDNET. 

Sir  Fhiijp  Sidney  (1554*  1 586)  takes  his  rank  in 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prose  writer  Uian 
as  a  poet  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  the  cold  and  afiected  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that, 
Mf  he  had  looked  into  his  own  noble  heart,  and 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  hit  some- 
what too  n)etaphysicx)-phiIosophical  head,  his  poetry 
would  have  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extinguishing  the  natural 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  following  are 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets ; — 

[Sonnets  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,} 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise, 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  fiies^ 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despibe. 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  dotli  not  my  soul  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oti  in  his  unflattering  glass : 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass. 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  plaoa 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climVst  the  skies. 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries ! 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  fcel'at  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languiBli'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  0  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  t 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess! 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness ! 

Oil 
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SIR  WALTER  RALBIGH. 


Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  halting  place  of  wit,  the  halm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifTerent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  preaae^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  roe  those  ciTil  wars  to  cease : 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  roej  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  bj  right. 
More  not  thjr  heary  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Litelicr  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

HaTin'  this  daj  mj  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
G aided  so  well^  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  br  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
Aod  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
Horsemen  my  nkill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Tovnfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
Hut  praise  to  slei 'ht  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  vrits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Othen,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
Think  naiuie  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look*d  on,  and  from  her  hearenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  breaJi  more  stayes  did  me  address ; 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  eyen  fill*d  my  veins  with 

pride. 
When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Man's  liverr,  prancing  in  the  press, 
'  What  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he,  *  I  would  no  less. 
Look  here,  1  say.'     I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  tnunpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  sU  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name  ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brun. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  thsi  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
UIb  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh 'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain  : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid, 
Though  strongly  hed^'d  of  bloody  Lion's  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  only  for  this  worthy  knight  dtu^t  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  thee  with  full  mhitj  a  smiling  line 
Tpon  thy  cbeeHul  face  joy's  livery  wear, 
^  hile  those  fur  planets  on  thv  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  aance  forbear ; 
^'hile  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Raviah'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison^  twine : 
And  fain  those  CEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made  ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fiy, 
rust  did  with  pufRng  kiss  those  locks  display, 
^e,  80  disheveU'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  *  O  fair  disgrace ; 
Ut  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 


SIR  WALTER  RALETOH — TIMOTHY  KENDAL — NICHOLAS 
BRETON — HENRY  CONSTABLE. 

Sir  Walter  Raleiqh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  i>oets  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  is  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  Hours  of  Epigrama. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624^  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Works  of  a  Yowng 
VflU  Henry  Constadle  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  unnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  found, 
mixed  up  with  atiTectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  collections  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  volumes  (tf 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetry  of  high  merit,  without  any  author's 
name. 

Tht  Cwmtrrfs  JUaraiioiu, 

[From  a  poem  by  Raleigh,  bearing  the  above  title,  the  followlqg 

verses  are  extmoted.] 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  feaiSy 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still. 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  flj, 
Said  troop  of  human  miserj  1 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  SM 
The  rictk  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  jov,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake. 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 
#  «  # 

Blest  silent  groves  !  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nuneiy  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  there  purling  fountains, 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

[^PanweU  to  Toum,  hy  BreUm,'] 

•  •  • 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell  f 

For  froinuil  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwell. 

I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 

Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames, 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  1 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames. 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sif hi. 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  wiU, 

I  must  go  live  with  country  JUL 
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Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  oft  hare  cheered  my  heart  I 
My  grief  of  mind  no  ton^e  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  ala^ 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  aas  1 


And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 
With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  I 

Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 
And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed, 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed  I 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  { 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  hleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  part  with  yoo : 
And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit, 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit  I 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus ; 
And  lav  aside  my  rapier  blade, 
And  take  i^  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  fatrewell,  all  gallant  games, 

Prinuro,  and  Imperial^ 
Wherewith  I  us'd,  with  courtly  dames, 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  playi 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  1 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish, 
W*ith  sundry  sorts  'of  sugar'd  wine  I 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  I 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  wjth  bread  and  cheese ! 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell  I 

My  tabic  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  all  are  done : 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  w]iey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now, 

With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device  I 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  ranrre  in  woodman's  wise; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey, 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight, 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew, 

In  dungeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me !  wretch  as  I  may, 
Oo  ling  the  song  of  welaway  I 

[Sonnet  hy  CwstaMe,} 

[Froin  his  '  Diana:'  1A94.] 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold, 

To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death, 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold, 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath, 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end. 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears, 

To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend, 

Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears, 

To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  treei 

To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw, 

To  live  accurs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 

And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw ; 

If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 

My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


CBBI8TOPHER  MARIjO'W— JOSHUA 
RICHARD  BARNFXXLD. 

Christopher  Marlow,  bo  highly  eminent  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  department  of  miscellaneous  poetry, but 
for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  familiar  by  its  being 
transferred  into  Walton's  *  Angler' — 7%e  PoMaitmaU 
Shepherd  to  his  Love.  Josh  d  a  Sylvester,  who  died  in 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  volume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  claims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  received  author  of  an  im- 
pressive piece,  long  ascril)ed  to  lialeigh — The  SouTs 
Errand.  Another  fugitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
in  a  different  style,  and  whicli  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richard  Barn- 
field,  author  of  several  poetical  volumes  published 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  tliree  remarkable 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

l%e  Pamonate  Shepherd  to  hit  Love. 

CoMR  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 


And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of 
And  a  thouAand  fraCTant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shqiherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moniing  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

[The  NymphU  Beply  to  the  Pammate  Shepherd, 

By  Raleigh.l 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth^in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  mc  move 
To  livo  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  riverp  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  bccometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  oome. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 


Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  foi^^tten^ 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  oome  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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Bat  could  jroutk  laitt,  and  lore  still  breed. 
Had  joTs  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  tneee  delights  my  mind  might  more 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  th/  lore. 

TkeSovTt  Errand. 

Go,  ioal,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  1 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thj  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions. 
Not  loy*d  unless  they  give. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Gire  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  hidi  condition 
lliat  rule  anairs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

Th<;y  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 
Smk  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  seal  it  lacks  devotion. 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust, 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, , 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  replr, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth. 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  favour  how  she  falter*. 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wranglei 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenesi : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  thev  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them'both  thit  lio. 

Tell  phyitic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension. 
Tell  charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  replpr. 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortane  of  her  blindnen, 

Tefl  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindneM, 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  replr, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Ton  aiti  they  have  no  soundnen, 

ISNat  vanr  or  esteeming, 
Tdl  lehools  they  want  profoundneM, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  replr, 
CKro  arts  axkl  schools  tno  lie. 


Tell  faith  it'.*  fled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  oflT  pitr. 
Tell,  virtue  leai»t  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing: 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 


[Addrt8$  to  the  Nighiinffale,^ 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtloi  made ; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sin^ 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean  d  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 

And  ^here  sung  the  dolcfuU'st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  creat  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  rain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  theo, 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  choer  thoe: 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  1 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Evenr  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend : 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

•  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.* 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  fnend  from  flattering  foo. 


SDMinrD  IPKNIXB. 

Theie  writers  bring  us  to  EDMmrD  Sphtsbb, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
romantic  reign  of  Elizabeth.      *It  i«  easy,'  laji 
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D  IMS. 


Pope, '  to  mark  out  the  gcnurat  cuune  of  our  piietry ; 
Chaucer,  Spcnier,  Jliltun,  imd  Drydim,  are  the  giukt 
landmHrki  for  it'  We  con  now  add  CowpiT  and 
WordiKunh  )  but,  in  l*upe'i  guneratuni,  tlic  lilt  he 
ha*  given  wu  ni-curate  aiid  cnnipietc.  Hpeiucr  vas, 
like  ChBuixT.  a  native  of  I.<iiiil<>ii,  and  like  him,  nlsu, 
he  hu  ii-cunjud  the  eirunniitaiiCB  in  liii  paetrj  : — 

iltnj  Loudiin,  my  miwt  kindly  nuiw, 

That  to  me  gave  llii«  Urc'i-  fint  nati 

Thou"h  from  aiunlirr  pUiw  1  lake  i 

Anhuu>eofan<'i<-i>tr;.iii<-. 

the  Tuwer, 


EJomid  SpouR'. 
about  the  year  IS5.1.  The  rank  uf  hii  parent',  or 
the  dei^v  nf  Itia  afflnitj  with  the  nnei«it  luiuac  nf 
3p<'n<er,  U  nut  known.  Gibbon  mj'*  truly,  tliat  (lie 
iidHu  family  of  Spenwr  ihiMild  conrlder  the  Fur'i/ 
Qmes  us  the  most  pmiom  jewel  In  their  oomiiet." 
Till!  piwt  wn.  cntervd  a  *\zvT  (one  of  the  Imml.lc«t 
i-hu4  iif  iturli'iiti)  of  Pemhmke  CulU'se,  Cani)iridfn>< 
in  May  1S69,  and  eontinut^  to  attend  ciillegc  for 
wven  vcnrn,  takiiij;  hia  dim'ce  of  M.A.  in  June 
IS;G.  Wliile  KiKinaer  wu  at  IVmbruku.  Gabrii-I 
Uirvey,  tliu  future  utrDloiter,  wai  at  Cliriit'i  Cul- 
lein'.  liiid  an  intimacy  vui  fumivd  between  tliem, 
w)iii:h  laBliHl  (luring  the  povt'i  llfc^  Ilarrcy  wai 
lenrnwl  and  peil^tntii'.  full  uf  asiumption  and  con- 

,  and  in  his  '  Venetian  velvet  and  Jiantotlei  nf 
pride,'  fcn-meil  a  peeiilinrly  hnppy  aubjeiTt  for  the 
itini  of  Niuli,  who  assiiileil  him  with  every  ajiu-ii'i 
r  ciHrie  and  contemptuou*  rldimile.  Harvey,  hnw- 
'cr,  WM  of  Mrviue  tu  Spenier.  Tlic  lalter,  on  rn- 
tirine  from  lliv  [Tnivenily,  lived  with  >onie  fHendi 

lie  mirth  of  Enfilanrli  probalily  tlioie  Spcnii7rs 

tliintwiioil,  to  whoM-  family  he  ii  laid  to  have 
hvliHiged.  ILirvey  induced  the  poet  to  repair  to 
Tjondon,  and  (here  he  intnKlueed  him  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney, '  nne  of  the  very  dlamonda  of  her  m«je«ty'i 
cnurt.'  In  1AT9,  the  pu°t  published  hia  ShtpienTt 
Caleiular,  dedirated  to  t^idney.  who  aflerwarai  pa- 
tronised him,  and  recommended  liim  to  hli  unole, 
the  powerful  Ilari  of  Ivleesler.  The  Shepherd'i 
Calendar  ia  a  paitoral  poem.  In  twelve  edngilea, 
one  fur   pwli    month,    but    wilbimt    strict   keeping 

Lo  natural  deicription  or  nulic  character,  and 


•  IlwulstelrsB 


imll/U.hk 


(Ivririiii-d  by  a  [lumber  of  obsolete  uncouth  phrase* 
(ihi-  ( 'luiui-iTisnu  uf  Spenser,  as  Drydeii  designated 
iheiii),  vet  ivutaiiiini;  traces  of  a  superior  oriicina] 
(.Tiiiu*.     The  fiilrle  of  Ihe  Oai  and  Briar  la  finely 
lolJ:   and  1u  verses  like  the  rDllowlng,  we  aee  the 
(reniis  iif  Ihnl  luiieful  hunnony  and  pensive  reflect' 
in  trliii^li  Sjvnscr  excelled : — 
Ytiu  nnkcil  I.ud»,  whim  «lia<1j  Icnvn  an  l»t, 
W'htniu  the  binls  were  wont  lo  baild  their  bower. 
And  niiw  arc  rlnthed  with  mou  and  bnary  froit. 
Instead  nf  hlivsninii  wherewith  your  bndu  did  fluwe 
I  SCO  jnur  tear?  that  from  your  boughs  do  isidi 
Whwo  dropK  in  dreary  ieictcii  remain. 
All 


so  my  liiAtful  life  is  dry  and  sero, 
timely  bu.l"  with  wailiiiK  all  are  w* 


>ted; 


The  blni-wm  which  my  branch  nf  youth  did 
With  breathed  ai;,'h»  ia  blown  away  and  blssted,' 
And  fniin  inlae  eyes  the  driizllng  Ifars  descend, 
As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depeud. 

Tliese  lines  furni  part  of  the  lint  eclogue.  In  whicli 
the  slicphird  buy  (Colin  Clout)  huncnts  the  issue  uf 
Ills  love  f»r  a  '  country  lau,'  named  Itusaiind— a 
hnppy  ft-rnalc  name,  which  Thomas  Lodi^c,  and,  Kil- 
Intrini;  him,  Shnkcpeare,  luhaequcnily  connected 
with  ioTc  and  piietry.  Speoicr  i*  here  aupposLd  to 
have  driiioled  a  reid  ]inasiiin  of  his  own  fir  a  lady  in 
the  mirth,  who  at  lust  preferreil  a  rivitl,  th>m).'h,  ai 
Cuhrltillurvey  >ays,'thegenlle  Mistress  Rosalind' 
oiii-e  reported  the  rejected  suitor  'to  have  all  Ihe 
in  till  ij;t-i  ices  nt  cumnmnil,  and  unolber  time  chrii- 
tcncil  him  Sifinior  Pegaso.'  Sponsor  mnkes  hii 
Ehridicnis  discourse  of  polemies  na  well  as  love,  imd 
they  draw  chaxacters  of  Kiiod  and  bad  pastors,  and 
iiielitutu  ci)m)iiirisons  between  INipery  nnd  Prules- 
tiiittsrn.  Koine  allusions  to  Arulihialiup  Grindll 
C  Atgrind'  in  the  poem)  and  Hishop  Aylnwr  are 
said  to  hnre  Kivm  olleiice  to  Lnnl  Barioigh ;  bat  the 
patnni^il^  nf  Leicester  and  Essex  mnit  haiw 
UurleiKh  look  with  disiaale  on  the  new  povL 
tvu  yean  wo  li^ar  little  uf  Spenser,  Ha  b 
com-spriiidiiiK  with  H.-irrey  on  a  litenuy  innimtloD 
ciinluniiilntcd  by  that  learned  pcrsun, 
Sir  I'hilip  Kidney.  This  was  no  less  t 
rliymes  and  introducing  the  Latin  praaoajr  into 
Kn;(lisb  verse  Kpenser  iceins  lu  faara  asaeoted  to 
it,  ■fnndiy  ovcmime  with  Sidaeif't  ciunn;'  he  *na- 
jiendcd  the  Fiiery  Queen,  which  he  had  thea  begun, 
and  tried  Knfilish  hexainetera.  funtetting,  to  use  the 
witty  wnnls  of  Nash,  that '  the  hexameter.  thoufrt> 
a  genllcmnn  of  an  anuient  house,  was  not  Ukely  la 
thrive  in  this  clime  uTours,  the  *ud  buinft  too  eiafilj 
for  him  to  set  his  plough  in.'  Furtuuately,  he  did 
not  persevere  In  the  conceit  i  Ite  could  not  htvi 
(.•ained  uvit  his  contemporaries  tu  il  (fur  there  wsn 
tlieii  too  many  pucta,  and  too  niucli  real  jiietry  ia 
the  land),  and  if  he  had  made  Ihe  attempt,  Hhsk- 
sjicare  wuiild  soon  have  blown  (he  whole  away.  At 
n  di'iH'nili'iil  on  lA-iceslcr,  and  a  snitor  for  court 
fiimur,  Kpenser  is  supposed  to  have  experienetd 
many  reverses.  The  fiillowing  line*  in  Modur  Hd- 
bartF,  Tale,  though  nut  printed  till  1581,  seem  to 
belling  111  this  period  oriiis  life:-^ 

Full  little  hnowe.1  thou  th»t  hast  not  tried. 

What  hell  it  is  In  "uiiij;  Innp  tn  bide  ; 

1'o  lnM>  pood  dnvH  that  niiKlit  be  betUr  spent ; 

To  waste  Irni!}  nighti  in  peiwivo  diseuiileiit ; 

Til  fpcod  to-dny,  (o  be  pul  biik  lo-momw ; 

Tofi-cd  on  hope,  to  pinr  with  fear  and  aonnw; 

To  have  (by  prince's  grace,  yet  want  herpreis*; 

I'n  liave  thy  ankins.  yet  wait  many  yean ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  (Toiwes  and  with  earn ; 

To  eal  Ihy  heart  (brouzh  comrorticM  despairs; 

To  fawn,  V,  cniirh,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ma, 

Ta  spend,  to  give,  to  w*il,  to  br  nndoDS  1      ■. 
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Slron(r  feeling  hu  here  bnniahed  all  antique  an<1 
■Kected  eipreuion ;  there  is  no  fancy  in  this  plooniy 
paintiiiR.  It  appears,  from  recpnllyKiijfoTered  do- 
canirnts,  that  Spen«er  was  lonietiinM  cmpliij-oil  in 
inferior  itate  miuioni.  a  task  Ihm  often  dpvolTcd 
on  poets  and  dntnatinta.  At  length  an  important 
appointment  came.  Ixini  Grey  of  Wilton  wiu  nent 
to  Ireland  al  lord-deputy,  and  Spcnacr  an^mpanicd 
him  in  tlw  capacity  of  «c<TetBry.  They  rrmiiined 
there  two  y«ar*,  wfa^n  the  deputy  was  recalled,  and 
the  poet  alto  returned  to  F.nfrland.  In  Jnnc  ISBC, 
Spenier  obtained  from  the  crown  a  (rrant  of  Jt02H 
■I'na  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfuilG<l  lands 
of  the  li^rl  of  Deamond,  of  which  Sir  Waller  Ualeijih 
had  preTiously,  for  hii  military  services  in  Ireland, 
obtained  1S.000  acres.  The  poet  was  oblifted  to 
reside  on  bia  estate,  as  this  was  one  of  the  coniiiKons 
i  of  the  erant,  and  he  accordioniy  repaired  to  Ireland. 
I  and  tonk  up  his  abode  in  Kilcolmnn  raitie,  near 
'  Doneiaile.  whii^h  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  slronjt- 
'  ydds  or  appanages  of  the  Knrls  of  Desmond.  The 
poef  i  castle  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  by 
'  the  tide  of  a  lake ;  the  rirer  Mnlla  ran  thnmgh  Ida 
'  ptamda,  and  a  ch^  of  monntalni  at  a  distaneo 


'  MB«d  to  bohrark  in  the  romantic  retreat.  Here 
i{  be  wrote  moat  of  tbe  Faery  Qoeen.  and  receiTed  the 
Tints  of  Ralrigh.  whom  be  fanciftilly  styled  'the 
I  SKfibetd  of  the  Ocean  i'  and  here  he  bronght  home 
'  b  wjlb^  the  *  Eliiabeth'  of  bis  sonnets,  wetcom- 
.  iDft  ber  with  that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  ferrenl 
"  passion,  which  be  has  styled  the  Epilialamiiam,  and 
i|  shjch  Ibmu  the  most  magnificent  '  spouaid  rerse' 
I  in  the  lanfiuafie.  Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin ; 
]|  its  towen  aliDost  lerel  with  the  ground ;  but  the  spot 
austerer  bedear  to  theloTersof  genins.  KRleiRh's 
ral  made  in  1&89.  and,  according  to  the  figU' 
lanftnage  of  Spenser,  the  two  illustrious  friends. 
" ipto'  •!"  Faery  Qooen, 


'   We  may  conceiTe  the  tnnsporta  of  ddlght  with 

vbich  Kaleigh  perused  or  listened  to  those  strains 

I   tfchiTalryand  gnnteousdescription,  which  revealed 

I  to  him  ■  Und  still  brighter  than  any  be  had  seen  in 

Ui  distant  wanderingi,  or  could  bare  been  present 

"   '        '  ationl  Tb« gueat warmly 


lo  accompany  him  to  Kiigland,  and  arr-mce  fnr  their 
publimllim.  The  Fiiery  Queen  npivartHi  in  Janiiaiy 
•S89-9n,  dedicated  lo  htr  miy'Liity.  in  tlmt  strain  of 
idnlntion  which  was  then  the  'fiiiiliiim  of  tbe  H|.-e, 
To  the  rolnmc  was  appeniled  a  kttir  to  Itulviiili, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  whU'h  the  author 
sniJ  was  'ft  nmlinued  idlcRory,  or  dart  I'lMioeil.' 
lie  states  his  object  lo  be  to  fashion  n  gcntlemnu, 
or  noble  person,  in  virtuous  and  centle  discipline, 
and  that  he  had  t-hoscn  I'rini'c  Arthur  fur  his  hero. 
He  conceives  that  priucc  to  have  lieheld  llie  Faery 
Queen  in  a  dream,  niid  been  so  enuinounil  of  the 
Tiiion.  that,  on  airulting,  lie  reitilvi'd  lo  wt  fnrih  und 
seek  her  in  Faerv  Ijiiicl.  The  piiet  furtlicr  ■  <le- 
viscs'  that  the  Faery  Queen  shall  k«ii  her  annual 
feast  twelve  days,  twelve  several  ailvi'nliircs  hap- 
pening in  thai  time,  and  each  uf  them  Ixing  uiiJer- 
tnken  by  a  knight.  The  adventures  wrru  also  to 
eipress  the  some  nuinlicr  of  moral  virluw.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  ItiiU-nws  Knigbl,  expri'ssing 
Hiiliness;  the  aeciind  Hir  Guyon,  or  Temperance ; 
and  the  third,  Itritomartia,  'a  lady  kniuht,'  repre- 
senting {^hastily.  Tlurrc  was  thus  a  bleiuling  of 
chivalry  and  religion  in  the  design  erf  tbo  Faciy 
Queen.  Spenser  had  imbibed  (probably  from  Sid- 
ney) a  portion  of  the  Flatonic  dot-trine,  wliich  orer- 
flowB  In  Milton's  Cimmi.  and  he  looked  on  chivalry 
aa  a  sage  and  serious  thing.*  Besides  his  personi- 
flcation  of  the  abstract  virtnca,  the  poet  made  his 
allegorical  personages  and  their  adventures  repre- 
sent historical  characters  and  events.  Tlie  iiuecn, 
Gloriana.  and  the  huntress  Belplurhc,  arc  both  sym- 
bollcal  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  adventures  uf  tlw 
Rcdcross  KniKht  shadow  furtli  the  hislnry  of  the 
Chorch  of  England  ;  the  dij>lresse<l  knight  is  Henry 
IV.  i  and  Envy  is  intended  to  glance  at  the  uii- 
fortunalc  Mary,  Quccii  of  Scots.  Tlie  stanza  of 
Rpenser  is  tbe  Itidinn  nKoiit  riiaa,  now  fiimiliar  in 
English  poetr}';  but  he  added  an  Alexandrine,  or 
long  line,  which  gives  a  full  and  sweeping  close  to 
the  verse.  Tlie  poet's  diction  is  rich  and  abundant. 
He  introduced,  however,  a  number  of  obsolete  er- 
pressions,  'new  grafts  i^  old  and  withered  words,' 
for  which  he  was  censured  by  his  coiilcniiKinuie* 
and  their  successors,  ami  in  which  he  was  cvrtainlj 
copied  by  IShuksivarc.     His  '  Golliic  sut()cct 


hmh  <n  l>  liiemnnof  huv<in1yll|bt, 
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and  story'  had  probably,  as  Mr  Campbell  conjec- 
*  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  dden 
time.'^ltlNLJiis  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finelyYvqmrks,  '  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  xnols  and  iry  on  some  mi^estic  build- 
ing, coTers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic 
and  Tencrable  associations.'  The  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  received.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chivalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 
by  the  Reformation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  ofiercd  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.    His  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — The  Tears  of  the  Muses^ 
Mother  Hubbard,  &c.,  in  1591 ;  Daphnaida,  1592;  and 
Amoretti  and  the  Epithaktmium  (relating  his  court- 
•hip  and  marriage)  in  1595.    His  Elegy  of  AMtrophd^ 
on  the  death  of  the  lamented   Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.    In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.    These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Art^l,  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.   The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  liiese  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet's  fViend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey;  and  various  historical  events  are  re- 
lated in  the  knight's  adventures.    Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  thus  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.   It  has  been  said'that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost,  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forward  with  it  to  England.    This 
is  highly  improbable.   Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant   But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.    There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.    During  that 
period,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
The  English  settlers,  or  *  undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland.    They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
existing  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  unjustly 
to  add  to  his  possessions.    He  was  also  in  office  over 
the  Irish  (clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster) ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
ofliee  T>f  sheriff  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  jwwer,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  f^y  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue.'    The  storm  soon  burst  forth.    In  Oc- 
tober 1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster, following  Tyrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.    The  in- 
surgents attacked  Kilculman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.   Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  fW)m  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  poet  (*  new- bom,' 
according  to  Ben   Jonson)   was  left   behind,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.    The  poet,  impoverished  and 
oroken-hearted,  reached  London,  and  died  in  about 
three  months,  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 


16th  January  1599.  He  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Eari  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  brother 
poets,  who  threw  *  mournful  elegies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset.  His 
widow,  the  fair  iUizabeth,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kilcolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  garlands' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Irelan<^  whc^e  two 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  melodioui  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  scenes 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  free  and  sonorous 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpused.  His 
*  lofty  rhyme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  that  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  scaroehr 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  f\ally  as  Ofi* 
ginaL  His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Arlosto 
supplying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrous  moddfbr 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embellishroenta)  still 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  designh-tbe 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — his  exube- 
rance of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerful  and  harmonious,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.  His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantisl 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minoteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intdlect 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obecore 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiaritv  of  his  genius  was  early 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit,  the  statesman  might  be  half  forgiven  hia  ilH- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  language  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  length, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtftal 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  his  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imaghia' 
tion,  which  fills  the  earlier  cantos  with  so  many  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  iteeps 
them  in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty. 
The  two  first  books  (of  Holineu  and  Tempertnee) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  alb- 
gory  of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  ei^joy.ueBt 
of  the  poem.  The  reader  may  safely  disregard  the 
symbolical  applications.  ^We  may  allow  we  poet, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characten 
into  *  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavenly  lofikM, 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

or  Belphoebc  flying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomart 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastity.  They  are  ex- 
quisite representations  of  female  loveliness  and  truth, 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The 
allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantmettta, 
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his  pictaresqne  ritnatioiM,  hiB  shady  groves  find  lofty- 
trees, 

(Not  pierceable  by  power  of  any  star), 

his  Masque  of  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  all  the 
witcheries  of  his  gardens  and  wildernesses,  without 
the  slightest  ambiguity  or  indistinctness.  There  is 
DO  haze  over  liis  finest  pictures.  We  seem  to  walk 
in  the  green  alleys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
stream  tinkle  and  tlie  fountain  fall,  to  enter  his 
caves  of  Mammon  and  Despair,  to  .gaze  on  his 
knights  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fierce  combats 
and  crowded  allegorical  processions.  There  is  no 
perplexity,  no  intercepted  lights,  in  those  fine  images 
aud  personifications.  They  may  be  sometimes  fan* 
tastic,  but  they  are  always  brilliant  and  distinct. 
When  Spenser  fails  to  interest,  it  is  when  our  coarser 
taste  beoames  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  wlien  we 
feel  that  his  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
bability and  human  passions.  We  surrender  our- 
selves up  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enchanter, 
and  witness  with  wonder  and  delight  his  marvellous 
achievements ;  but  we  wish  to  return  again  to  the 
world,  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-mortals  in  its 
busy  and  passionate  pursuits.  It  is  here  that  Shaks- 
peare  eclipsea  Spenser ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  his 
beautiful  groundwork  cf  fancy — the  high  and  durable 
strncture  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 
reality.  Spenser*s  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
embraced  a  vast  range  of  imaginary  creation.  The 
interest  of  real  Ufe  alone  is  wanting.  Spenser's  is  an 
ideal  world,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  affording,  in  its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
heroic  virtues  which  we  love  to  see  even  in  transient 
connexion  with  human  nature.  The  romantic  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essentisl  and  per- 
manent feature.  We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
Mark  conceit,'  but  the  general  impression  remains; 
we  never  think  of  the  Faeiy  Queen  without  recalling 
its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
kfted  music  of  the  poet's  verse,  and  the  endless  fiow 
and  profusion  of  his  fancy. 


ICna  wad  the  JUdcrou  KnighL^ 

A  reotle  knigbi  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Vclad  in  migh^  arms  and  silver  shield. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remun, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  ^ield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit. 
As  one  for  kmghtly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bors. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  d^ng  Lorci^ 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glonous  badge  he.  wore. 

And  dotd  (as  living)  ever  him  adored  : 

rpon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Yet  noUiing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

I' pon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  grntest  Oloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  grsalest  glorious  queen  of  faiiy  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yeam 
To  prove  his  puissanoe  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  hozrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd  :  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stret^'ht  from  east  to  westom  sdiore, 
And  all  tlie  world  in  their  subjection  held  ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  cxpellM : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  com- 
pell'd. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

Tliat  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  thoy  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  ovcrcaNt, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  stonn  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fii.4t. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  uiir  couple  eke  tp  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 

Bid  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joyinff  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Wnicn  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  diy. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funeral. 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepcth  still, 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  £ik  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fiuitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inwa»i  sound : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  been. 


[Advenhm  of  Una  wUh  ike  LiotLJ 

Tet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile, 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed. 
To  seek  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  mion  which  th'  enchanter  wrouj^t. 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  she  of  nought  afraid 
Through  woods  and  wastenera  wide  him  daily  fought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irVsome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight  ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay, 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men\s  si^ht ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undigot. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angePs  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  fdll  greedy  after  savage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  dcvourM  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse. 
And   with    the   si^ht    amazed    forgat   his   furious 
force. 


Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 

And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 

And  simple  truth  $«ubdue  avenging  wrong  ! 

Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 

Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 

Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 

And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

*  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,* 

Quoth  she,  *  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 

As  the  Ood  of  my  life !  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  I' 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood : 
With  pity  calm*d  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin  boni  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again. 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandtfment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


iThe  Bower  of  £1188.1 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  happiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  spaoe^ 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  oy  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace. 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  haye  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agreed  through  sweet  diversity. 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  ba^ 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  uffi  ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyi, 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys. 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  jojlL 

And  over  all,  of  purest  ^Id,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue  : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  Tiew, 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonneH  ioirMpb 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemed  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  lee^ 

All  pav*d  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upri^ii 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat. 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend* 

•  •  « 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agreeb 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondenoe  meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  alL 

The  iriiile,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  lee^ 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  tne  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modeaty, 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may  ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  firee 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display » 
Lo,  see'  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falli  awaj  t 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 
Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  th«  flower, 
Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 
That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour ; 


Gftther  tliercfore  the  rote,  while  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  oomee  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
Gather  the  roee  ^  loTe,  while  vet  is  time. 
While  loTing  thou  majrst  loved  he  with  equal  crime.' 

[The  Squire  and  the  Dove,] 

Well  nid  the  wise  man,  now  provM  trae  h j  this, 

Which  to  this  gentle  louire  did  hai>pan  late  $ 

Tbst  the  displeasure  of  the  mi^tj  is 

Thsn  death  itself  more  dread  and  desperate : 

For  Dought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 

TiU  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 

With  sufferance  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate. 

And  haTe  the  stem  remembrance  wip*d  away 

Of  bitter  thoug;hts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphoebe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad. 
He  eter  tasted  ;  but  with  penance  sad. 
And  pensiye  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  ever  laughM,  nor  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day. 
As  blasted  bloasom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 

Ilia  dole  he  made)  there  chanc'd  a  turtle-dore 

To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  derise. 

That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  deari>st  lore ; 

Hliich  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  proTe. 

Who  seeing  his  lad  plight,  her  tender  heart 

With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 

That  she  ^n  moan  his  nndersenred  smart. 

And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

She,  sitting  bv  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 

Her  mournful  notes  full  piteouslv  did  frame, 

And  thereof  made  a  famentable  lay. 

So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 

Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 

With  that,  he  forth  would  nour  so  plenteous  tears. 

And  beat  his  breast  unwortny  of  such  blame. 

And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs, 

That  could  hare  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 


Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  ose^ 

Wlthonten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care, 
{   That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfaie  : 

And  erery  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song, 
'    He  part  oif  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 
!   That,at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong, 
I   Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

I    Upon  a  day,  as  Ae  him  sate  beside. 
By  chance  he  certun  miniments  forth  drew, 

I    Which  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  whidi  Belphoebe  threw 

I    On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew ; 

>    Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 

I    That  was  a  raby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

'    Shap*d  like  a  heart,  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 

I    Ana  with  a  little  golden  chain  Mout  it  bound. 

I   Tlie  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 
'    (In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 
I   Aboat  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  yiew 
,    Did  greatly  solaoe  his  eneriered  mind. 
I   All  unawares  the  Mid,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  displayed, 
And  flew  away,  as  lij^tlr  as  the  wind : 
Which  sadden  accident  him  much  dismay'd. 
And  looking  after  long,  did  mari^  which  way  she  stray'd. 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  yain. 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  fli^^ty 
His  weary  eye  returned  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  ditiquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air, 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  fair. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sittinff  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet, 

Ailer  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  savage  chaoe,  to  rest  as  seem*d  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet. 

And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make. 

As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grief,  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eve. 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  fonnerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coIourM  nbbon  drest ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  ref^  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  oheyM  not  her  behest, 

But  swenr'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  followed  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  ever  when  she  ni;;h  approached,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey. 
And  still  from  her  eHcapiug  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Wliereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  doxm  fell. 

And  kis8*d  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  trr^ad. 

And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eye?,  and  like  two  streams  proceed  ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent, 

As  messengers  of  his  trae  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  soemlihed 

Well  ween'd,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place. 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  being  moved  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  1  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake, 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bora : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  crael  thee  forlora ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scom 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  arise. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn. 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thiuikless  niggardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eflsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent. 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  Imve  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  crael  one  consent, 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery. 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  any  but  yourself,  0  dearest  dread, 

Hath  done  this  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 

Your  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming  bred : 

That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 

Ye  may  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  sorry  words,  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

That  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

And  him  receircd  again  to  former  favour's  state. 


[  Wedding  of  (he  Medicay  and  the  Thames,} 

[This  piece  is  a  renuu-kable  specimen  of  the  allegorioU  roan* 
ner  of  the  poet  NattinU  objects  are  here  personified  in  an  aboD> 
danoe,  and  with  a  facility  which  ahnost  bewilders  the  reader.] 

It  fortun'd  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fi-uitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed. 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed, 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  lore  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  we<l. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus*  house  be  made. 
To  which  they  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade  ; 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  excell. 
In  order  as  they  came  could  1  recount  them  well. 

Help,  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  ! 
The  nursling  of  dame  memor}%  his  dear. 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comcn  near  ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And    all    their    sundry  kinds,    and    all    their   hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  mace. 
That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  biiue  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial  ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal, 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair, 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  covered  all, 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair, 
And  decked  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seas  for  her 
prepare. 

These  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew, 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame. 

Next  came  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame, 
Old  Tethys,  th*  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came. 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possest. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best, 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upri^t, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  void  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  den>ite. 
Doing  himself,  and  teaching  others  to  do  nght. 


And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify  ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame  ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  course  springs  from  the  sky  ; 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high  ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which  therein  did  die  ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be  with- 
stood. 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate  ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides  ; 
Swift  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus*  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman's  fame  ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown*d, 
Who  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  heirts  of  all  that  godly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view. 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonished  at  his  lore. 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  bcht  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame  ; 
But  nmch  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he, 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seem^  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hiriit 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  which 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright,  fpain'd 

Which  failed  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alway : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood  : 

Jot  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  1  thine  doth  Thame  most  gloriff* 

But  he  their  son  fnll  fresh  and  jolly  was. 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  giaM, 

So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  tme ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  vieir, 

In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 

That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fret* 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride,     • 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  waj. 
Old  Cybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautifiwl. 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  he|r  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  reeiaal. 
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And  round  about  him  manj  a  prettj  page 

Attended  dulj,  readj  to  obey  ; 

All  little  riren  whidi  owe  ranalage 

To  him,  at  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay ; 

The  chalky  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis  gray  ; 

The  moorish  Cole,  and  the  sofWsliding  Breane ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way, 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  clean. 

Ten  thooBftnd  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

.Then  came  his  nei^bour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell. 

And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 

They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  serrioe  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  diMiained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  Serem  gnidg'd  at  all, 

Ne  stonning  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout, 

But  hoth  him  honored  as  their  principal. 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 


There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  dirides 

The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines, 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides. 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plymouth  thence  dechnes  ; 

And  Dart,  nigh  chok'd  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

But  Atod  marched  in  more  stately  path. 

Proud  of  his  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisten  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristow  £air,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded  hath. 

Next  there  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stonr  bank 

That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongW  flank 

Aninst  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all. 

Which  yet  thereof  Gualserer  they  do  call ; 

And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Lo|ris'  land 

And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  though  but  small. 

Yet  often  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Loue, 
That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend. 
And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 
Did  call  dirine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
V\tatf  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Undus,  Uiat  )iis  pikes  doth  most  commend. 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  t^ae  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  halL 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lorely  Medua  came^ 

Clad  in  a  Teetnre  of  unkaowen  gear. 

And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem*d  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there, 

With  Ottering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  i^pear. 

And  war'd  upon  like  water  chamelot. 

To  hide  the  met^  which  yet  eveiywhere 

Bemay'd  itself;  to  let  men  plainly  wot, 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waitt,  with  flowers  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread. 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore. 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend. 

One  call*d  the  TheiM,  the  other  calFd  the  Crane^ 

Which  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  meud. 

And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train. 

Under  the  which  bar  feet  ^>pekred  plain. 

Her  iilTer  feet,  fair  wash'd  against  thU  day : 

And  her  before  there  paced  paces  twain. 

Both  clad  in  colours  like,  and  like  array 

The  Doun  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 

«aj< 


In  the  above  extracts  fh)m  the  Faery  Queen,  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  modernised  the 
spelling?,  without  changing  a  word  of  the  originaL 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  are 
given  in  the  poet's  own  orthography : — 

[The  R<nue  of  Sleep,} 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waten  wide  and  deepe^ 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repairs. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is,  there  Tethvs  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe^ 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  bed, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spied. 

Whose  double  gates  he  flndeth  locked  fast, 

The  one  fayre  uam'd  of  bumisht  yvory, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  doggos  before  them  farre  doe  lye. 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  IS  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 

Ajid  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keepe. 

And  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  tricklinff  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe, 

And  ever-drizling  nine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  munnuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  ann'  y  the  walled  towne, 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  carelexs  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  euiinyes. 

[Deteriptton  of  BdphaAeJ] 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light, 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 

So  passuig  perHant,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight: 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestic  and  awfull  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyra. 

Her  yvorie  forfaead,  full  of  bountie  brave. 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed  ; 

And  'twixt  the  perles  and  nibins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 

Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate  ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 

And  everie  one  with  meekeuesse  to  her  bowea : 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celcstiall  grace. 

And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortal  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  t 

80  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  vclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  bexprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 
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And  in  her  hand  a  sharpc  bore-spcare  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quiver  gay 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  V)ea.ste8  in  her  victorious  play, 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldrickc  wliich  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brc^t,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

tioif  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shouldern  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  einongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  waved  like  a  pen  on  wydc  despred, 

And  low  behinde  her  bucke  were  scattered  :  ' 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  hcedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  fon-est  nwh  she  fled,        : 

In  her  rude  hcares  swcft  flowres  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blosaomes  did  enwrap. 

[^FahU  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar.'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been, 
With  anus  full  strong  nnd  largely  displayed, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disaray'd  : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochcl  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  manv  swine. 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine, 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th*  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowres, 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  his  colowres. 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shroud, 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud, 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wcx  ao  bold, 
I'hat  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold, 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  ? 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock  ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowrcs  been  spread, 
.  Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green. 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  maiden  queen  ! 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth, 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain. 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd, 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  8ur\'iew  his  ground, 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round  : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cn'ed 
Unto  his  lord,  ^lining  up  stern  strife  : 

0  my  liege  Lord  !  the  god  of  my  life. 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant  s  plaint, 
Caused  of  wTong  and  cruel  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure  ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  -same  recure, 
And  like  for  de^pemte  dole  to  die. 
Through  fclonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 


Grcafly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea. 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea. 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gau  this  proud  weed 
(As  most  uscn  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  !  lord  of  cix*atures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  Lumblc  and  t&Il, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand, 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 
With  flow'ring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  primc^ 
And  scarlet  beA'ies  in  sommer-time  ! 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Who&e  body  is  sere,  whose  brtanches  broke. 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire. 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sim's  sight ! 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side, 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  wounds  wide, 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall, 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spight ; 
And  of  his  hoaxy  locks  down  doth  cast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defaat : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  rae  to  your  good  sufferance, 
And  praying  to  be  guanled  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth  ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encrcasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat  ; 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hcnt  in  hand, 
(Alas  !  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needcth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  might  cx>oled  be,. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again, 
As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear, 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear  ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests*  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  scem'd  to  shi^e; 
There  lieth  the  Oak  ])iticd  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Puflfd  up  with  pride  and  vain  j>leasance ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eftsoons  winter  *gan  to  approach. 
The  blusttring  Boreas  did  encroach. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Briere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  'gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late. 
For  naked  left  and  disconsolate. 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  hei&d, 
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3*il  snow  burdned  him  so  sore, 
r  upright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
ig  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
,  and  bronzed,  and  sorel/  hurt. 
( th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briere, 
ling  eld.' 

{^From  the  EpUhalamicn.'] 

>w,  mj  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

mom  lon£  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 
f  to  her  silrer  coach  to  climb ; 
cbus  *gins  to  show  his  glorious  head, 
ow  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lajs, 
>1  of  Lore's  praise, 
ry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 
ish  replies ;  the  maris  descant  plATS ; 
:l  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
T  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
lay's  merrimoit. 

dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
teeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 
;  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make, 
rken  to  the  Iriras'  loye-leamed  song, 
y  leares  among ! 

of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sin^, 

the  woods  tnem  uiswer  and  their  echo  ring. 

is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 

fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

.rksorae  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

ight  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

w,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Ickly  her  to  dight : 
come,  ye  fair  flours,  which  were  begot, 

I  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

lo  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
that  erer  in  this  world  is  fair, 

i  and  still  repair  ; 

three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

crh  do  still  adorn  her  beauties*  pride, 

adorn  my  beautifuUest  bride  : 

ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

aces  to  be  seen  ; 

ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

les  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

ny  lore  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 
;he  rirgins  therefore  well  await ; 
fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom, 
yourselres,  for  he  is  coming  straight, 
'our  things  in  seemly  good  array, 
to  joyful  day : 

iiir^t  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 
1 !  show  forth  thy  farourable  ray, 
thy  lifeful  heat  not  fenrent  be, 
of  burning  her  sunshiny  face, 
uty  to  disgrace. 

t  Phoebus  !  father  of  the  Mice ! 
[  did  honour  thee  aright, 
the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 
thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse, 
this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine  ; 
the  rest  be  thine. 

thy  soreTfign  praises  loud  will  sing, 
I  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

ere  she  comes  along  vith  portly  pace, 

loebe,  ^m  her  chamber  oi  the  east, 

forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

I  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  bent. 

it  her  beiiecms,  that  ye  would  ween 

igel  she  had  beon. 

g  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

ed  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atweon, 

a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

Ing  crowned  with  a  garland  green, 

ke  some  maiden  queen. 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold  ^ 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  g^round  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughten,  did  ye  see 

So  UkiT  a  creature  in  your  tovm  before ! 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  virtue's  store  ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright. 

Her  for^ead  ivoiy  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins  in  amaze. 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring  t 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 

The  inwanl  beauty  of  her  lively  iro'rit. 

Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  I^ove,  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty  ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne. 

And  giveth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  ma^ 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ilL 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  txeasurei^ 

And  unrevealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  prusea  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echo  ring* 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  jgarlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due. 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence. 

She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view : 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 

Wlien  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ringt 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain. 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Foi^t  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fuir. 

The  more  tncy  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  groand« 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suflfers  not  a  look  to  gliuice  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  untonnd. 
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WLj  liluhh  jou,  love,  to  give  to  mo  your  hsnd, 

The  plivlge  of  all  our  bmiil  t 

Sing,  je  "wcet  Bnaeld,  alkluja  ting, 

TbBt  all  the  woodi  ma,j  onuvrer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

A  distJiifniiiUcd  place  nmoog  tho  icaiiidary  pocti- 
cmt  lighti  of  the  reign  •>(  Kliubcth  is  ilue  lo  Hobeut 
SoUTHwF.LL.  vba  ia  also  niunrkiiblc  m  a  Tictim  of 
the  religtout  ivntenlions  of  the  perii«l.  He  wu  born 
in  lAfiO,  St  St  Putlifl.  Norfolk,  of  Koniaii  Calholic 
parents,  who  K-nt  liim,  «iien  terj  young,  lo  be 
(tducattil  at  the  English  college  M  Douay,  iti  Flan- 
ders, and  frnm  tlienre  to  Koire.  where,  at  sixteen 
1  of  age,  he  entered  the  locictj  of  the  Jcsuiti. 
...  -5B'I,  he  retamed  to  liia  native  country,  ai  a  niii- 
(ionary,  notwithatandinf;  a  law  wUluh  threatened  all 
members  of  bis  profestion  found  in  England  vith 
death.  Fur  eight  yean  he  appenn  to  have  mini- 
(ttred  aeerelly  bnt  zealously  to  tlie  acattcred  adhe- 
rent* of  his  creed,  without,  ai  far  us  ia  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  aoeiety,  when,  in 
1S93.  he  was  aptirthended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uienden  in  Middlesex,  and  rnmmilted  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that  when  he 
'US  brought  ont  fur  examination,  hia  clothes  were 
_(>Tered  with  vemiin,  Upnn  this  liis  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  EUza- 
belli,  begginji.  that  if  hia  aon  had  committed  any- 
thing for  which,  by  the  laws,  he  hud  deserved 
dcallt.  lie  might  aufitr  death :  if  not.  as  ho  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  bu  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  Boutli- 
well  was,  after  tUis,  KiDiewhat  better  lodged,  but 
n  impriaonnient  of  three  years,  with  ten  ioflic- 
.  ona  of  the  raek,  wore  out  hia  patience,  and  he 
intreated  to  be  brought  to  trioL  Cecil  ia  aaid  lo 
have  made  the  brutni  remark,  that  '  if  he  was  in 
10  much  haatc  to  be  hanged,  he  ahould  quickly 
have  hi>  desire.'  Bcin);  at  this  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  Ilia  own  confcsBiun,  of  lieing  a  Itomiah  priest, 
he  waa  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  al 
Tyburn  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  Eng' 
land.  Tliroughout  all  these  leenes.  he  behaved 
with  a  mild  fortitude  which  nnlhing  but  a  highly 
regulated  mind  and  aatiafled  consdcneo  could  liave 
prompted. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of 
grief.  The  prevHillng  tone  of  his  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  ■  reliKious  reaignslioo  to  aevere  evils.  Ilis 
two  longest  poems,  51  Pefer'i  CuiKptaiHt,  and  Mary 
MagJakkt'i  Funeral  Teort.  were.  like  many  other 
woiis  of  which  the  world  ha?  been  proud,  written 
in  priaon.  It  is  remorkablc  that,  Uiough  composed 
while  sutTering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  ansiy 
feeling  Uf^ttinst  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poema.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1S93  and  ISMl, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  moat  of  the  other 

Productions  of  that  age.  intoa  long-enduring  neglect, 
heir  merits  having  l>een  again  acknowledged  in 
our  own  day,  a  comjjlete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1SI8.  under  the  editoriid  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter. 

Thi  Imagt  of  Dcatk. 
Before  my  face  the  picture  hanga, 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cald  names  and  biltrr  pangs 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 
Hut  yet,  alas  1  full  little  I 


often  look  upon  a  face 
Modt  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
often  view  the  hollow  place 
Where  ejen  and  none  had  Mimctime  teen  i 
ace  the  bones  acrOM  that  lie. 
Yet  littie  think  that  I  must  die. 


eath. 


■Bemi 


it  dMt.' 


Rut  yet,  alas  I  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  I 

Continually  at  mv  bed's  bead 

A  heane  doth  bang,  which  doth  me  t«Il 
That  1  ere  momiiu:  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  myHelffull  wcUg 
But  yet,  alas  1  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  I 
The  gown  whicb  I  am  used  to  wear, 

The  knife  wherewith  1  cut  my  meat  ; 
And  eke  that  old  and  aiifienl  chui. 

Which  is  my  only  usual  sent ; 
All  these  do  tell  me  1  must  die. 
And  yet  mj  life  amend  not  I. 
My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay, 

And  many  of  ray  mates  are  gone  ; 
My  youngen  daily  drop  away, 

And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone  1 
No,  no  ;  I  know  that  1  must  die. 
And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dait ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  alt  do  emart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way : 
Then  erant  me  pace,  0  Cod  I  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 


JViHM  JO  fry  Turm. 
The  Icpped  tree  in  time  may  grow  aeun. 

Most  naked  plants  renew  botb  fruit  and  l!ower; 
The  aorricnt  wijjhl  may  find  rclcaw  of  pain, 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moiitcniug  sbowtr: 
Time  go4a  by  turn\  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  lo  fair,  from  butler  bap  to  ironei. 
The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favouis  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
llir  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coaneatmbl 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 
Not  always  hill  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  &j: 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  End  to  sing. 

The  roughest  stonu  a  calm  may  soon  allaj. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  tuniii,  God  temperetli  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  falL 
A  chance  m 

That  net 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  croia'd ; 

Few  all  tbry  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
IJnmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  moit,  hath  never  alL 


laat't  ServiU  LcL 

She  shroudeth  vice  in  virtue's  v^ 

Prctendine  good  in  ill ; 
She  ofTtreth  joy,  but  bringcth  grirf( 

A  kiss— where  nhe  doth  kill. 
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A  hooey  ihower  raim  from  her  lipi, 
Sweei  li^tt  ihine  in  her  &oe  ; 

She  hftth  ue  blwh  of  riigin  mind, 
The  mind  of  riper's  race. 

She  makes  thee  eeek,  yet  ftar  lo  find ; 

To  find,  but  nought  eijo^  ; 
In  nuuij  frownfi,  tome  pMsmg  anilet 

She  yields  to  more  annoy. 

She  letteth  (all  some  luring  huts, 

For  fools  to  gather  up ; 
Kow  sweet,  now  sour,  lor  ereiy  taste 

She  tcmpeieth  her  cup. 

Her  wateiy  eyes  hare  hnming  force. 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire ; 

Tean  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  ara, 
And  sighs  hut  fan  the  fire. 

Xar  nerer  was  the  month  of  lore^ 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
Bat  rather  April,  wet  by  kind. 

For  lore  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  enthralled  soals 
Sie  chains  m  senrile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
Which  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  soon; 

Short  hap  immortal  haitns ; 
Her  loring  looks  are  murdering  darti. 

Her  songs,  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rase  and  summer  ioe^ 
Her  joys  an  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  ho^  behind  remone. 
Fair  fiist— m  fine  unkindly. 

Plough  not  the  sees,  sow  not  the  saDds, 

Leare  oflTyour  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistiess  for  your  minds— 

LoT^s  serrice  is  in  Tain. 


Seorm  not  the  LtmL 

Wbere  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encoimt*ring  strongs 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 
And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet  higher  powers  must  think,  thougli  they  repine, 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silljr  ten^  doth  flT* 
And  croach  in  priry  creeks  with  smaller  fisa ; 

Tct  pikes  are  caught  idden  little  fish  co  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  b  a  time  eren  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

Aad  suck  the  dew  while  all  thair  foes  do  sleep. 

Ths  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high 
Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  duMe ; 

The  tender  uA  will  find  a  time  to  fly» 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

Re  thai  hii^  nvwth  on  cedan  did  bestow^ 

Gave  also  Enrly  mushrooms  leaTS  to  gnm, 

1m  Haman'i  pomp  poor  Mardocheos  wipt» 
Yet  Ood  Old  turn  his  &te  upon  his  foe. 

The  Laiar  pin'd,  while  Dives*  feast  was  kept, 
Tei  he  to  heaven    to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trunple  grsss,  and  prise  the  flowers  of  May ; 

Tet  glass  is  grsen,  iriica  flowers  do  lade  away. 


shire,  and  seems  to  hare  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1579,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ozftrd, 
where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  history ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  the  university,  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  ClifTord,  daughter  of  the 
Eari  of  Cumberland.  After  the  death  of  Spenser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  caUs  '  Tolnntaij 
laureate*  to  the  court,  but  he  was  soon  euperseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1603),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen*s  BeTel*s,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  l>y  the 
juTcnile  performers.  He  was  also  prefened  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  UAb^ 
he  retired  to  a  fiurm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshlieb 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  fill  two  considerable  Tolumes  t 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  dull  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  Hiwtery  (f  the  CwU  War  (be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  whidi 
occupied  him  for  sereral  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narrativeiL 
His  Complamt  of  RoaamoHd  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  versified  historythan  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  rkHotas,  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-oomedies,  Hymen^e  TViumph  and  TUke  Qmeem'e 
Afvadia^  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  eOM,  In 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historiod  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  hare  altogether  suppressed  Uie  poe^ 
IcaL  It  is  only  br  Tirtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  pteoe 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  Epitde  to  ike  6mm» 
teae  pf  Omberkmd  is  a  fine  eifbsion  of  meditiAlTe 
thought 


[Prom  ike 


to  <&s  ComiUm  pf  Cwmhmimd,\ 


Samukl  Daima.  was  the  ton  of  a  mnsie-master. 
Be  was  bom  In  ISflS,  near  Tkuntoo,  In  Somerset- 


He  that  of  such  a  hei^t  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thon^ts  so  stroi^ 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  Sie  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturi>  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  maj 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  sorvfj  t 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

'WYkiat  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  heal 

On  flesh  and  blood  I  vriiere  honour,  power,  renown. 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feel 

As  frailty  doth  ;  and  only  great  doth 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so 


He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monardi's  waii^ 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  ridit :  the  ill-suooeeolng  macs 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac*d  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompev  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduced,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  QL 

•  •  • 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t*  M^pear  as  manifold 
As  ars  the  pasrions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  wa^  to  hidi  desires ; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 
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iol€4d. 


I 


[Michard  11^  the  McmSmg  hefort  his  Murder  in 
Pomfra  CaatUJ] 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence. 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  hody*s  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Forezoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  wiether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send. 
By  prophctisinff  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
Ana  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
ToM'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last. 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain. 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more. 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see. 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  plea<)ant  fields. 
If  he  but  knew  his  good,     flow  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields  ! 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  ehange  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt*st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fearest  none  : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  mo,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part — en%'y  not  alL 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see  ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be  : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 


[^Sarly  Love,^ 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  finrt 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  wm 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  concetv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail, 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yot  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  telL 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  loolu,  with  graver  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardneM  I 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

What  she  would  hare  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


[^Sdetfiom  from  DameCi  Sonn^tU,'] 

I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile  ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  yean. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither  ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears, 
T^et  love  and  youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither, 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  toe  clouded  air. 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  nuse  : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  such  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  crael  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho'  her  eyea  are  fiftiij ; 
Her  smiles  arc  lightning,  though  her  pide  deqpsir ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honej, 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  keiipar, 
Wliose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  Un%i 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her  : 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  above  ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foftM^ 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those, 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  f 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 

Carc-charroer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Ni|^t, 
Brother  to  Death,  m  silent  darkness  bom, 
Rolieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  li^t^ 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth  ; 
Let  miking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untmfih. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desirea. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  riwing  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain^ 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

mCHAEL  DRATTOW. 

Michael  Dratton,  bom,  it  is  rapposed,  at  Atbe^ 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1 563,  and  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  earlleat  jean 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  afft  of 
t«n,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality^— a 
situation  which  was  n()t  in  that  age  thought  too 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gt>ntlemen.  He  la  aaid,  upon 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  lome  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  liiK 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  strongly  patronised  hf 
several  persons  of  consequence ;  particularly  hj  8ff 
Henry  Goodcrc,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  Goimten 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indebted  for  great  port 
of  his  education,  and  for  recommending  him  to  the 
countess ;  the  second  supported  him  for  levml 
years.  In  15:^3,  Drayton  published  a  collection  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  wofU  hit 
more  elaliorate  poems  of  TTit  Bartm*9  Wan  and 
England's  Hetoical  Epistles.  In  these  Itttter  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  hf 
Daniel  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetiMd 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  the  •« 
—which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  rae 
Mirmur  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  derelopliig 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  phiyi  of  Shakipeuf, 
Harlow,  and  others.    On  the  accMon  of  Jtmw  I. 
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in  1603.  Dnjton  acted  m  an  «(qairs  to  hii  pRlmn. 
Sir  W«llCT  Arton,  in  Itie  rercmiHi;  <j'  hii  inslMllu- 
tioi)  u  ■  Kniglil  of  the  Bath.  The  poet  expected 
•ome  patronage  from  tlie  new  lOTPreipn,  but  wu* 
dinppolnled  lie  publiihcd  the  firat  pnrt  of  hii 
BHWt  tJabonte  worlt,  tlie  Fal^bHm,ia  1612,  and  the 
tecoiul  Id  1613,  the  whole  forming  ■  poetical  ^e- 
Mription  otEngUnd,  in  tliiity  wagi,  or  boakt. 


"nm  FDlrolhioD  ii  a  work  entinJ;  unlike  on; 
aba  in  Engliib  poetry,  both  in  its  aubjcct  and  tho 
manner  in  which  it  ia  written.  It  la  full  of  topo- 
gnphiol  and  ontlqaoriui  dctiuli,  with  innumerable 
lUuioDi  to  retnarkablc  cientt  and  periaiii,  oa  coO' 
Mcted  with  vatioo*  locoHtieai  jet  auch  ia  the 
pnetical  Btnina  of  tb«  aathor,  ao  hapjulf  doe*  be 
ideiliw  dmoat  eTprylhing  be  toDchc*  on,  and  lo 
liraljr  i>  the  flow  rjf  hi*  lerie.  that  wo  do  not  readily 
tire  in  pemdnjt  Ihia  voit  niaai  of  inf<innatioD.  lie 
acenu  to  have  fullowcd  the  manner  of  SjKnaer  in  hi> 
miceauDg  penoniflcatioua  nf  natural  nbjeclo,  aneh  as 
hiHa,  riren,  and  woodo.  Tlie  infurmatioo  contained 
Id  tliia  worli  <a  in  ptneral  lo  oecnnite,  that  it  ii 
qaeted  ai  an  anthoril/  b*  lluune  and  Wood. 

Is  ml,  Dnytoa  pubUahcd  •  Tolnine  containing 
TV  Bildt  qf  ^hmeaKrl,  The  Court  nf  Fame.  Hid 
edwr  pocDio.  Il]rc«  Teon  later  appeared  uutiirr 
TciniD^  entitled  Th  Mnti  Bfynim,  from  which  it 
MUNMll  that  lie  hod  fbund  a  Dual  alidter  in  the 
fiBarflrtheEorlofDniKt.  Onfalidestb  in  lUl, 
be  *■•  buried  in  Weetminater  Abbepr,  where  a 
Boniniait,  conlaiDing  an  inecripdon  in  letten  of 
■dl,  «u  laioed  to  hia  nemorv  by  the  wife  of  that 
—*'*■"■'.  tlie  juatly  ixlebnted  Lodr  Anne  Cli(R)rd, 
eobaeiqtiently  Countcaa  of  I'enibroke   and   Mont- 


Dnytnu.  throoghout  tbe  whole  of  hia  writlnga, 
udoaUDOtt*  aa  they  are,  ahowi  the  lann  and  Itellng 
or  Ibi  tone  poet  AccordiDg  to  Mr  Ileadln— '  He 
poMBBiI  a  TOT  CMMidenble  ftrtillt]'  of  mind,  which 


[Morning  in  WandekJiiit—Vtaonpl'um  ^ a 
Slaif-Jiwa.] 

^^'hen  Pbubua  \i(u  hi*  bend  out  of  the  winter>a 

No  lonner  dotb  the  earth  her  flowmj  boaom  brare. 
At  auch  time  oi  the  jeor  brtugi  on  tbe  pteoHst 

But  huoK-up  lo  tile  morn  the  fwth'red  inlTaaatuij  ; 
And  in  llie  lower  grore,  a*  on  tho  liaing  linole. 
Upon  the  hijtheat  "pra;  afeTciT  mounting  pole, 
Tboae  (juiriatoia  ore  percb't,  with  luanj  a  apeckled 

Then  from  bet  bumiibt  goto  tbe  goodlj  gliU'riog 

'"Ida  enrj  loftj  tap,  itbivh  late  tho  bumoroua  nif^bt 
Ikopanaled  hod  w  Ih  pearl,  tu  pleoM  the  momlug'B 
aiAt 
D  wb  cb   he  m  rthful  quiree,  with  their  clear  open 
Bta, 

ful  mom  M  atrain  their  warbling  notn, 

uud  Tall  »  ring,  and  eren  the  echoiiij!  air 

pivrd  of  •oundd,  about  tbemeTcrvwbere. 

Ti  n    h  nhrill  aharpa  ;  **  parpoaKlylie  >ang 

T  awake  tbe  1  atleaa  aun  ;  or  chiding,  that  an  long  . 

lie  woa    n  comuig  forth,  that  ibuuld  the  thicketa 

thnll 
The  ouiel  near  at  hand,  that  bath  a  golden  bill, 
Aa  nature  b  m  ha4  markt  of  purpone,  t'  let  na  aee 
That  ftom  all  other  birdi  bii  tunen  ihould  diOerent  be  : 
For   with  the  r  vocal  aounda,  thej  ung  to  pleaiaot 

Ua^ 
I  non  h  a  dulcet  pipe  the  merie'  doth  onlj'  plar. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  tbe  nightingale  bonf  bj 
In  BUeb  lamenting  ttnuDi  the  joj-ful  houra  doth  ply, 
Aa  tbcugh  the  other  birds  ahe  to  her  tonra  would 

.\nd,  bat  that  nature  (bj  her  all-conitntlning  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  thia  iiraaon  doth  inritc. 
They  elnr,  alone  tu  heal  that  cbonner  of  the  ni^t, 
(The  more  to  u«e  their  eara,)  their  foieai  ante  woiild 

That  moduleth  her  tunea  to  admirably  rat«, 

Afl  man  to  wt  in  purta  at  Snl  hod  leoni'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  niefer ; 
And  by  thai  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 

then, 
Tbe  red^pamw,  tbe  nnpe,  the  red-bnaat,  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate  ;  whieu  though  ahe  huit  the  blooming 


That  hath  ao  many  aorta  deacending  fism  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notea  ai  delicate  a*  tbe^, 
■*"■--  'aughing  faecco,  tbeii  the  coiintetfeiting  jay. 

lofter  Kith  the  ahrill  (tome  hid  among  Uie  leaTM, 
Some  in  the  taller  tr«>,  aome  in  the  lower  greaTea) 
Thua  aing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  (un, 
Thniugh  thick  eibalcd  foga  hia  golden  bead  hath  run, 
And  through  ttie  twitted  tope  of  our  cloae  corort 

To  kiat  Uie  gentle  abode,  thia  while  that  (wcetlj 

And  near  to  theau  our  thicka,  tbe  wild  and  frightful 

Not  bearing  other  noiae  hot  thia  of  chattering  Urdav 
Feed  Ctirly  on  the  lawna  ;  both  aorta  of  eeoMiaed  deer  t 
Here  walk  tbe  Matetj  nd,  the  l^kled  fallow  there  : 
The  bucka  and  luaty  atoci  amonpt  the  taaali  •trvw'd, 
Ai  lometime  gallant  apirita  amongil  tbe  mallltnd*. 
Of  all  the  beoala  wbieb  we  for  our  venerial*  name. 
The  hart  among  tho  icet,  the  hunter**  nobleat  gotno  : 
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Of  which  moft  princelr  chase  nth  none  did  e*er  report. 
Or  bj  deecription  touch,  t*  exprees  that  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  nooler 

sonnj 
To  our  Ola  Aiden  here,  most  fitlj  it  belongs : 
Yet  shidl  she  not  inroke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  eoddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  man  J  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  manj  a  shadj  grore. 
Which  oft  hast  homt  thj  bow,  great  huntress,  uaed  to 


rove 
At  manj  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thj  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  pantixer,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  ti^  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mig^tj  forest's 

queen. 
With  thy  disheverd  nymphs  attired  in  youthfVil  men. 
About  the  lawns  hast  soowr'd,  and  wastes  botti  far 

and  near, 
Brare  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  proTe  thy  quaxries 

here ; 
Sare  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  nead, 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  grounds. 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,l  or  br^ing  earth,  per- 

ceires. 
Or  ent*ring  of  the  thick  by  pressinff  of  the  greares. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  loq^e.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  rent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drive. 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And  through  the  cumb*rons  thicks,  as  ftaxfully  he 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 

When  aner  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating>  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 
bears, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  nprijght. 
Expressing  from  all  beasts,  his  oounwe  in  his  flQ;ht. 
But  when  th*  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 
ceives, 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  anrear) 
Duth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  nerving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil. 
And  makes  amongst  tne  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

koep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  Ke  letteth 

stand, 
T*  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 

iTbetnwkortheftwt 

*  Ons  of  the  msMurts  la  wladlDf  the  hon. 


Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereav'd  of  strength, 
THs  long  and  Kinevry  legs  then  failing  him  at  length. 
The  villages  attempts,  eut-a^ed,  not  giving  way 
To  anythmg  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chane,  that  vainly  doth  but  fear, 
Some  bank  or  quick-set  &ids ;  to  wUch  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

bay. 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 
With  his    sharp-pointed   head   he   dcaleth  deadly 

wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds^ 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  llnce. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corM, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall^ 
To  foresU  that  belongs.        •        »        • 


iPariqfthe  TwetUif-eij^  Song  rf  tU  Pol^tXbim.^ 

But,  Muse,  return  at  IsAt,  attend  the  princely  IVeot, 
Who  struning  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  &igland  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Ncedwood  where 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp  ;  and  as  from  thenoe  she  flowi^ 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  deai^ 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Deibyshirs ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon, 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroU'd  she 

ranges. 
Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  chanm ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  esods 

her  in ; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with   Nottingham's  proud 

height, 
So  strongly  is  surpris'd,  and  taken  with  th«  sighlk 
That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  nftaiB, 
To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  stmin. 
That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  m  pride, 
As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  sidsb 
All   flourishing   in  flowers,  and   rich  embroid«iM 

dress'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  blssi'd. 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  pfespeot 

brings. 
In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings : 
'  What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  mj  name  I 
take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  mak*  i 
Mj  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  giwU, 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  formerly  did  sstf ; 
Or  thirty  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  Uve, 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  give! 
What  reck  I !  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortunt  hi 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be  ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedijorce  derive  : 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  tut  ddft 

strive. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  mevft* 

tain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  amon^ 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to 

bear, 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heii^ 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  ds> 

scent 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  s^  of  Trsiit, 


>  Ttiehart  wwpethathlsdyiaf ;  hlstasn 
cfcwM  in  meillciasi 
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That  MorelAnd*8  banen  earth  me  fint  to  light  did 

bring. 
Which  though  she  be  but  brown,  m  j  clear  coraplexionM 

■pring 
Galn*d  with  the  nymphs  sach  grace,  that  when  I  first 

did  rise, 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  danc'd  wanton  hydagies, 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  doth 

abound) 
Encircled  my  fiur  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round  : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  1  be. 
Yet  Thames  and  Serem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me, 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides, 
t   That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent, 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent; 
Their  banks  are  banen  sands,  if  but  compar'd  with 

mine. 
Through  mj  perspicuous  breast,  the  p^u'ly  pebble 

shine: 
I  throw  my  ciystal  arms  aJonff  the  flow*iy  yalleys. 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  alleys. 
Do  give  me  leaye  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my 

stream. 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem  ; 
My  silrer-^caled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  8wee}>, 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
So  that  of  erery  kind,  the  new  spawnM  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  brarer  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  ereater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim, 
Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 
The  grayling,  whose  sreat  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  perch  with  pricking  fins,  against  the  pike  pre- 
pared. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard. 
His  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  his  yile  rarenous  foe  :  next  him  I  name  the 

ruil^ 
His  yeiy  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  but  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  call'd  the  dace. 
Within  my  liouid  glass,  when  Phcpbus  looks  hb  face. 
Oft  swiftly  as  he  swims,  his  siWer  belly  shows. 
But  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
His  shape,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
The  trout  by  nature  mark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 
As  thoujrii  she  curious  were  in  him  aoove  the  rest. 
And  of  ttesh-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  best ; 
The  roach  whoee  common  kind  to  every  flood  doth  fall ; 
The  chub  (whose  neater  name  which  some  a  cherin 

cmU) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  newer). 
Who  for  their  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them 

deyo<nr ; 
The  lusty  mlmon  then,  from  Neptune's  wat*iy  realm, 
When  as  his  season  serves,  stemming  my  tideful 

stream. 
Then  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  forsakes) 
\Vhich  bending  of  himself  to  th*  fafthion  of  a  ring. 
Above  the  forced  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  fling. 
And  often  when  the  net  hath  dra^d  him  safe  to  land. 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flaxes,  ^-ith  fatness  inter- 

lar&d. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  H  umber,  to  whose  waste  I  pay  my  wat'ry  store, 
Me  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  I  uereby  the  more 
Should  have  my  beauties  grac'd  with  something  from 

him  sent; 
Not  Ancnm's  silvered  eel  exoelleth  that  of  Trent ; 
Though  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

thanmey 
The  lamprey,  and  his  lesse,  in  Severn  general  be  ; 


1 


The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  rivers  caught. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thouj^t : 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the 

bleak, 
Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  those  to  reck, 
Which  everywhere  are  found  in  evexy  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones  : 
For  carp,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  store 


among. 


To  lakes  and  standin?  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong, 
Here  scouring  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  clear. 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are 

here.' 

From  Nottingham,  near  which  this  river  first  begun 

This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run. 

Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Beyer's  bat'ning  grounds. 

At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where    the    Lincolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

flow, 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  oueen  of  waters,  her  to  meet. 
When  she  tow'rds  H  umber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet. 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her 

fall. 
\Mien  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call  ; 
For  Fhe  was  let  to  know,  that  Soare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Chaniwood*s  worth,  the  rivers  that  along. 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays. 
But  those  which  scem'd  to  sound  of  Chainwood,  and 

her  praise : 
Which  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  much  di»- 

dain'd, 
(As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  maintain'd 
The  title  of  the  great'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  so  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  com- 
pared : 
Wherefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  feared  nor 

cared 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate, 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate. 
All  self-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  Home  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change. 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court, 
Wliose  praise  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
*  The  merry  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell. 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been 

laid. 
How  he  hath  couseu'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

bctray'd ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguised. 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  be  Bur|Mrised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  thmk  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done. 
Of  Scarlock,Oeorge-a-Green,and  Much  themill«r's  son, 
Of  Tuck  the  meny  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  creen,  with  caps  of  red  and  Uue, 
His  fellow's  winded  Aom,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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When  lettiiig  io  tlieir  lips  their  little  beuflef  iki>iU 
The  waibUng  echoee  wafed  from  ereiy  dale  and  hill : 
Their  hauldndLi  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast. 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buchled 

A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wond*rou8 

strong; 
Thej  not  an  airow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archerj  they  had  the  Teiy  perfect  craft. 
With  broad- aiTow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roring  shaft. 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  th^  used  to  prick,  and  rore. 
Yet  higher  than  the  breast,  for  compaM  never  strore  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleare 

the  pin : 
Their  arrows  finely  pur'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  braxil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  foiked 

pile. 
The  loose  gare  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brare,  there  was  not  any  one. 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon. 
Which  Uiey  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots'  chests,  and  churls'  abundant 

store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin*s  way. 
To  him  before  M  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciouHly  reliered, 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  numy  a  rirgin  griered : 
He  frooa  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan. 
But  to  Mm  mistress  dear,  his  lored  Marian, 
Was  erer  oonstant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came. 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair, 
With  bow  and  quiyer  aim'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild :  Diana  nerer  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.'   *  * 

ilkafid  cmd  GoUah,] 

And  now  before  young  Darid  could  come  in. 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  thev  mif^t  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  t 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
That  b^  their  motion  a  vast  murmur  fills 
The  neiffhbourinff  valleys,  that  the  enemy  thoug  t 
Somethmg  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend. 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply, 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy : 
His  head  unoovered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  bein^  pli^yed  with  by  the  lUr, 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  mvn. 
As  they  had  been  prorocatives  for  loTe : 
His  sleerei  stript  up  above  his  elbows  were. 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear, 
Which  hw  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string 
Thiqr  «Muy  od^  disooB  to  bt  a  iliQg. 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip, 

Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain. 

Cast  with  themselves  what  such  a  thing  shoiild  mean ; 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 

(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  beyond  compare). 

Their  verdict  ^ve  that  they  had  sent  nim  nivi 

As  a  choice  bait  their  diampion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise. 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  sacrifioe. 

And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  be  very  youi^ 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strongs 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  graoe^ 

Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  way,  never  stood  to  gaae ; 

But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaae^ 

Came  dose  up  to  Goliah,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  hia  near. 

Which  when  Goliah  saw,  *  Why,  boy,^  quoth  he, 
'  Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak'st  me  sore  to  bt 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  th^  oommaiid. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wind : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  ftom  me  shall  h»T«^ 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  thy  grave.* 

*  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  oomest  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  than  mishty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  tnee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  doet  bc^ 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land. 
As  thou  liest  grorling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcase  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  David  looking  in  his  face. 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  spaoo 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two : 
The  giant  wnnd'rinff  what  the  youth  would  do  t 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  lus  spear, 
Which  giyes  young  David  muoi  content  to  aes^ 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fast, 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  be  teni. 
That  from  his  sling  as 't  had  been  lij^tai^g  went ; 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  miit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit, 
As't  had  been  thrown  against  some  ro^  or  post, 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  throucfa  either  host 
Stitfgering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant, 
Tillon  a  sudden  he  began  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  o'ergrown  oak, 
His  huve  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourers'  stroke^ 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chMioed  to  hXL 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain), 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slain : 
When  such  a  shout  the  nost  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  ravo 
(O'eroome  with  comfort)  cry, '  The  boy,  the  boj  I 
0  the  brave  David,  Israel's  only  joy  I 
God's  chosen  champion  1  0  meet  wondfooa  tlui^  I 
The  great  Goliah  stain  witii  a  poor  sUng  T 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  thcj  contain  ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  thm  they  shout  a§ain« 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  taki^ 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  smIb^ 
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With  R  fur  comclj  nit ;  nor  doth  he  run, 
Ai  though  he  gloned  in  wh^t  he  h&d  done ; 
But  trevling  oa  the  uncircu incised  dend. 
With  hid  fool  ttriliea  tht  btlmet  from  hi*  b««d  ; 
Which  with  the  ntorj  ts'en  from  the  giant'*  aide. 
He  from  the  bwlj  quicklj  doth  diride. 

Now  the  Philistiuoi,  at  thit  fearful  night, 
LoTing  tlieii  UTUi,  betake  theiDKelrea  to  Sight, 
Quilting  their  tenU,  nor  dnrc  a  minute  >taj  i 
Time  wants  to  orry  any  thing  awaj, 
Ilein|  itniDglj  routed  with  a  gencial  fear  ; 
Yet  ID  punu  it  Saut'a  armj  atrihex  the  rear 
To  Ebon  wallB,  and  ilew  them  a>  they  fied, 
Tliat  Shanun'i  plaint  lay  coirt'd  with  the  dcri  : 
And  haTing  put  the  Phitiitinen  to  foil, 
Back  to  the  te&l«  retire  and  take  the  ipoil 
Of  what  thej  left  ;  wid  ramiacking,  they  cry, 
'  A  Darid,  Darid,  uh)  Che  Tirtoty  1' 

When  itrai^tway  Saul  hii  geneial,  Abner,  tent 
For  Taliant  Dand,  lh*t  Incontiaeut 
He  ihoald  repaii  to  court ;  at  wbonc  command 
He  eoinn  along,  and  beareth  in  hii  band 
The  pant's  be^,  by  the  long  hair  of  bia  crown, 
Which  by  hia  actife  knee  hung  dangUug  down. 
Aud  through  the  army  aa  be  comei  along. 
To  gue  upon  him  the  glad  soldien  thmns : 
Some  do  inityle  bim  Imel'a  only  tight, 
Aiid  othei  tome  the  latiant  Betblemitth 
With  congee*  all  ulute  him  a*  ho  past. 
And  upon  him  their  giaciom  glance*  caat : 
He  «u  thoudit  ban  of  him  that  did  not  boa«I, 
Notliing  but  Daiid,  Darid,  tbrcugh  tbe  ho(t. 
The  vi^n^  to  their  timbreln  frame  their  lay* 
Of  him  ;  till  Saul  grewjealoui  of  bii  piaiw. 


The  celebrated  translation  nf  Tana**  JenwUcai, 
by  Enwiati  FxlvrAX,  wiu  niide  in  th«  reign  uf 
Qoceu  Kliiabetb,  and  dedicated  to  tlmt  priiiceH, 
•ho  wai  prood  of  patniniiing  learning,  bat  ool  very 
litTiah  in  ita  lupport.  llie  poetical  beauty  and  tkix- 
liam  at  Fairfiu'i  vcciiua  hiu  becu  tlie  theme  of 
almost  Uni*enal  pminc.  Dryden  ranked  hint  witli 
Sjvnwr  ai  a  niMter  of  oar  langnagp,  and  Waller 
wjd  tic  derived  from  him  the  harmony  of  hil  num- 
bers. DJIina  baa  finely  alluded  to  Ilia  poetical  and 
iniagi native  genioa — 

Prevailing  piiet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wooden  whii.'h  he  sung  t 
The  date  of  Falrfaii'a  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomiu  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
TDrksMrt,  and  apeut  hia  life  at  Fuyslone,  in  Ihe 
f'irot  of  Knareabiirough,  in  tbe  eru'oynicnt  uf  many 
hlexitigi  which  rarely  befall  the  po(?tical  race — com- 
petence, eaie,  mral  acenei,  and  an  ample  command 
of  the  means  ••(  study.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Dtmox- 
(Jogjr,  which  It  ttill  in  manutcript.  and  In  the  pre- 
bee  to  it  he  stalea,  that  in  rellgiiHi  he  wai  '  neither 
a  Ikntattlc  Puritan,  nor  a  niperatitioui  Piipi<L'  He 
tUo  wrote  a  series  of  et'loaues.  one  of  which  win 
^n—.  Musei'  Library, 

L  1631, 


[Dacripllm  qf  Armida  aitd  her  Fnchanled  OirrUe.} 
And  with  tbaC  word  she  amited,  and  ne'ertheleit 
Ha  love-toyi  still  sho  used,  and  pleasurea  bold  : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  iutresa, 
And  looaer  locka  in  ailken  laces  roll'd  ; 
Hat  euri*,  ^land-wi»,  the  did  up  dreit, 
Wherein,  Ilka  rich  enamel  hud  on  gold, 
Tha  twiaUd  Bow'iwts  smird,  and  hn  white  hreaat 
Iha  lilio  than  (hat  ^rins  wi(b  naea  dnat. 


The  jotly  peacock  aprcada  not  half  m  fair 
The  eyed  featbe™  of  his  pompoa*  train  ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  lo  bends  in  the  air 
Her  twenty HSoloun^d  bow,  through  clouds  of  nin  : 
Yet  all  her  oroaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare. 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  beauty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  Guilla  lost. 
Nor  Venus'  ceatus  could  match  tbia  for  coit. 
Of  mild  denaya,  of  tender  aroma,  of  aweet 
RepultCB,  war,  peace,  hope,  deopair.joy,  fear; 
Of  smilea,  je«ta,  raittb,  woe,  grief,  aiid  sad  regret ; 
Sigba,  sorrows,  tean,  embracemcnta,  kinei  dMT, 
That,  ouied  Bnst,  by  weight  aud  meaaureg  meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were  ; 
Tbia  woudroua  girdls  did  Annida  fmme. 
And,  when  sho  would  be  lored,  nurs  (be  tame. 

IRinuldo  at  JUovnl  OUra  a«d  thr  Eiu-hantrd  Woud.J 
It  was  tha  time,  when  'gainit  the  breaking  day. 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined, 
Fur  in  the  cant  appear'd  the  morning  crej, 
And  Jet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  ahiaed. 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  bis  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined, 
Night'sihodows  bence.from  tbence  the  morning's -hine, 
I'bit  briglit,  that  dark  ;  that  earthly,  this  diriue. 
Thus  to  himself  he  Ihouebt :  how  many  bright 
.\nd  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  hi^ti  I 
Day  hnth  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  Gi'd  and  wand'ring  slan  (bo  aiura  sky  ; 


Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  aud  land. 
Thus  aa  he  muted,  to  tbe  Ino  he  went, 
And  there  kneei'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear  , 
llii  eyes  upon  heaven's  eiietem  face  he  bent ; 
His  tbougfats  above  all  heavens  upHfled  wcra— 
Tlie  sins  and  errora  which  I  now  teprnt, 
nf  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear, 
R.mcmber  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall 
,*nd  purge  my  fault*  and  my  offences  all. 
Tlius  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wingt  up-9ew, 
lu  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lufty  queen, 
Regilding  with  tbe  radiant  beams  ike  threw. 
His  helm,  Ihe  bamiss,  and  (he  nimtntain  gioen  : 
I'pon  his  bieaiit  and  foreheail  gently  blew 
The  air,  (hat  balm  and  nardus  breatb'd  anaeen  : 
And  o'er  bia  head,  let  down  froiu  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  Hies. 
The  heavenly  dew  was  on  hi*  jrarmenls  spread, 
Tn  which  coiopar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  »  thai  all  that  paleuess  Bed. 

of  purest  white  bright  rays  outsUeam 
sre  the  fluwen,  Uta  withered, 
^^'ltb  the  tweet  comfort  of  tbe  momuig  beam  ; 
retum'd  (0  youth,  a  serpent  old 
benelf  In  new  and  native  gold. 
The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  we«l 
The  prince  peieeived  well  and  long  admired  ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Hnolv'd,  a*  luch  adventure  frrat  required  : 

Thither  became  -'■ .i.-r..vi — u.-i.  (~.  . 

Of  that  strange 
Dm  not  to  him 
That  forest  was, 'but  «weet  with  pli 


Thither  he  came,  whence,  shnnkinff  hack  for  dreed 
ange  deeert't  sight,  tbe  fint  retired  ; 
him  feaiful  or  loathsome  made 

cat  was, 'but  aweel  with  plcaaatil  ahade. 

he  pasi'd,  and  in  (he  grove  before, 
lie  beard  a  sound,  (ba(  ttmngc,  swecl,  plcasiug  woa  ; 
There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
There  nigb'd  the  wind*,  at  through  (he  leaves  they  pass ; 
I'herc  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  1 
There  lute,  harp,  dttcm,  human  roico  be  beaid. 
And  uU  thew  aounda  ooe  aound  ri^ht  welt  deetued. 
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A  dreadful  thuDdci^clop  at  lut  he  heikrd. 
The  KgcA  tree*  uid  pUnta  well  nigh,  that  rent. 
Yet  beard  the  njnipha  and  KjTena  nileiwaTd, 
Birds,  windi,  Uid  waten  sing  with  inreet  coiuatit  j 
Teat  amaied,  he  etaj'd  and  well  prepai'd 
ii>  defence,  heedful  aod  ilov  fortb-went. 
Nor  in  his  mi;  hi«  nuMge  ought  withstood. 
Except  a  quiet,  itUl,  tnuispartiit  Sood  : 
Ob  the  ireen  bulks,  which  that  fair  stream  iubound, 
Klowere  and  odoiira  sweetly  smil'd  and  imell'd. 
Which  reaching  oat  hin  stretched  arms  around. 
All  the  lai^  desert  in  his  bosom  held, 
'   i)  through  the  grove  one  cbiuinel  paasM  found  ; 

is  in  the  wood,  that  in  the  forest  dwoU'd  : 
Trees  clnd  the  streams,  slreums  green  those  trees  a;e 


Andsc 


ichang'd  tbcii 


-c  and  their  shade. 


,    liaC  preciaclj  knew  what  was  enough. 
Soon  slipt  aside  three  quajtora  of  the  stuff; 
Hit  nuui,  espying  it,  mud  in  derision, 
Maxter,  Teuie>nt>«  bow  jou  saw  the  liaion  t 
Peace,  knare  I  quoth  he,  I  did  not  see  one  tag 
Of  such  »  colour'd  sUk  in  aU  the  fl^. 


S:r  IIenbt  Wottoh,  less  fained  as  a  poet  than  _ 

political  chnracter  in  the  reigns  of  B^iizabcth  and 

amea  L,  vat  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  the  scat  of  bii 

ancestors,   in  Kent,  in  1569.    Afler  receiving  bii 

education  at  Winchester  and  Oiford,  and  trBTellial 

inic  year*  on  the  continent,  be  attached  hi 


The  first  translator  of  Arioilo  into  English  was 
Sin  John  IIabhincton,  a  courtier  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  also  god-son  of  the  queen.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  the  poet  already 
noticed.  Sir  John  wrote  a  coltection  of  epigrams, 
and  a  Brief  Viem  of  At  Church,  in  which  he  repro- 
bates the  marriage  of  bishops.  He  il  supposed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1612.  The  translation 
tVom  Ariotto  is  poor  and  prosaic,  but  some  of  lui 
epigrams  are  pointed. 

O/Trtanm. 
ksoD  doth  never  prosper  ;  what^a  the  rcaann  f 


Fortune,  me 
But  yet  she 


ClfPoHiau!. 
say,  doth  giro  too  much  to  many, 
ever  gave  enough  to  any. 


Jjoituf  Wrilm  Aat  carp  at  olher  Sfen't  3 
.rem  like  my  books, 
nnot  them  digest ; 


The  readers  and  the 

Bui  yet  BoiHe  write™  „       . 

But  what  isrs  1 1  for  when  1  make  a  fca^t 

I  would  my  gue:it9  should  praiito  it,  not  the  Cooks. 

OfaPrtnt  Taitor. 

._    lilor,  thought  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
True,  but  for  lying — honest,  but  for  stealing. 
Did  fall  one  day  extremely  sick  by  chance. 
And  on  the  snddeu  was  in  wondroua  trance  ; 
The  fiends  of  hell  mustering  in  fearful  manneti 
Of  sundry  coIdut'iL  silks  diiplay'd  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  thej  did  tell, 
lliat  ho  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  belt 
The  man,  affrighted  with  this  apparition, 
I'pon  recorenr  mw  a  great  precisian  : 
"    boudit  a  bible  of  the  best  tratulatioD, 
._.  1  in  his  life  he  ahnw'd  great  reformation  ; 
He  walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 
"    hearit  three  lecturea  and  two  sermons  w«eUy  ; 
tow'd  to  shun  all  company  unruly, 
I  in  his  speech  he  used  do  oath  but  truly  } 
And  Ecalonsly  to  keep  (he  Sabbath's  rest, 
His  meal  for  that  day  on  the  eve  was  drest ; 
And  lest  the  custom  whirb  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cauv  him  sometimes  to  forget  bis  leal. 
He  gives  his  joumcyman  a  niecial  charge. 
That  if  the  ttuf,  allowance  being  larze. 
He  found  his  fingers  were  to  fiXat  indined. 
Rid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  bis  mind. 
This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rut  for  lanj^ter) 
A  ■■^tt't  of  a  ship  camo  three  days  aftar, 


Bit  Uaof  Wottm. 
to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  fkTonrito  ol 
EliEabeth,  but  had  the  sagacity  to  foreaee  the  fate  of 
tliat  nobleman,  and  to  elude  Its  consequences  by 
withdrawing  in  time  trara  the  kingdom.  Uaring 
afterwards  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Jame*.  by 
communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  hin),  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  be 
was  employed  by  that  monarcli,  wlicn  he  ascended 
the  English  throne,  as  ambassador  to  VeDice.  A 
TcrsntilB  and  lively  mind  ijualifled  Sir  Hrairy  In  ao 
eminent  degree  for  this  situation,  of  the  dntiea  of 
which  wc  have  his  own  idea  in  the  well-known  pun- 
ning exprcaaiun,  iu  which  he  detlncB  an  ambassador 
to  be  '  an  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lit  ^iroad  foe 
the  good  of  his  touutry.'  He  ullimatelj-  took  ordcrJ, 
to  quuli^  himself  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  in  which 
situation  he  died  in  IG39,  in  the  sereD^-sKond 
year  of  bis  ag&  His  writings  wore  ^Uiabed  in 
I6al,  under  the  title  of  Belii/ilia  JVotUmiaiia ;  anda 
memoir  of  his  very  curious  life  lias  been  poUidied 
by  Izaak  Walton. 

To  hit  SlUtrtK,  the  Quern  <f  BahrwUa, 
You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyea 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light  I 

Yuu  common  people  of  the  skies  1 

What  are  you,  when  the  sun  shall  rife  I 
Yon  curious  cbantera  of  the  wood. 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  laya, 
Thinking  your  voices  understock 
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Yoa  noletf  that  fini  appear, 

Bj  jTOor  pure  purple  mantles  known. 

Like  ike  proud  riigins  of  the  jear, 
Ai  if  the  fpring  were  all  your  own ! 
What  are  jou,  when  the  rose  is  blown  t 

So,  when  mj  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beautj  of  her  mind ; 

Bj  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  1 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  t 

A  Fartwdl  to  ike  Vamtiei  ofths  World. 

arewell,  ye  nlded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 

'arewell,  ye  honoured  rags,  ye  elonous  bubbles  I 

ame's  but  a  hoUow  echo ;  gold  pure  day ; 

[ooour  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day ; 

ieantr,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 

tate  but  a  golden  prison  to  lire  in, 

nd  torture  free-born  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 

[erely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  reins ; 

jid  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 

iherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 

ame,  honour,  oeauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

n  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

•  «  •  • 

Welcome,  pnm  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  grores, 
heae  gue^  those  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loies : 
ow  the  wii^^d  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
[j  cheoftil  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
pnmr-lMMdL  now  shall  be  mr  looking-glass, 
1  wludli  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face, 
eve  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
b  broken  towb  dwell  here,  nor  pale-iaced  fears : 
ben  hen  111  si|^  and  si^  my  hot  Iots's  folly, 
nd  leara  t*  aflect  an  holy  melancholy ; 
od  if  Gontentment  be  a  stnnger  then, 
U  ne'er  look  for  ii,  but  in  heaven  again. 

The  Ckaraekr  tfa  Happff  Lyig, 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught. 
That  senreth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thouA^t, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are^ 
Whoee  soul  b  still  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  piirate  breath  ; 

Who  euTies  none  that  chance  doth  raise^ 
Or  yioe  ;  who  nerer  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  ffiyen  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  fireed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  am  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  Ood  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  pace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

This  man  is  freed  from  serrile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  baring  nothing,  yet  hath  alL 

IHAJUFXABX. 

Shakspeabb,  as  a  writer  of  miscellaneoiis  poetry, 
laims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
be  Faery  Queen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
f  Elizabeth  eqoal  to  those  productions  to  which 
be  great  dramatist  affixed  his  name.  In  1593, 
lien  the  poet  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
eared  his  Vanu  mtd  Adomh,  and  in  the  fbUowiiig 
ear  his  Rape  </  Xnerses^  both  dedicated  to  Uenry 


Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  *  I  know  not,' 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  first  dedication,  *  how 
I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  ad- 
rantage  of  all  idle  houn^  till  I  hare  honoured  tou 
with  some  grarer  labour.  But  if  thefirtt  heir  of  mg 
invention  proTe  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  nerer  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  a  Und.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  hours'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion oi  the  Eaxl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  imderstand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  inrcntion,'  unless  we  beliere 
that  it  had  been  written  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  )x>nflncd  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  Tlie  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  flowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  wcu-known  mythological  story,  full 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gave  oflbnce,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
ratire  expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  rcfiection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  poet 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  rolume  the  fc^owing 
enigmatical  dedication : — '  To  the  only  begetter  tit 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  erer-Uring  poet, 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adrenturer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addrtssed 
to  some  male  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  lore,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Though  printed  continu- 
ously, it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  *  sugsred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends,*  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  Hailam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  Thev  represent  him  In  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  elaborate  praise  of 
youthftil  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  liis 
genius,  and  savours  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
tress— a  married  female — ^and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  lore,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment,  it  is  painful  and  diffi- 
cult to  beliere  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  fixture  agc^^ 

Not  marble,  not  the  ^Ided  monuments 
Of  princes,  ^kaJO,  onAlwe  this  powerful  rhyme. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merely  dramatic  in  expression;  but 
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I  otliers,  tlie  puet  oJluiIei  tu  Lu  prufeKaiun  uf  lUi 
actor,  uid  all  liuiu  tim  iiiipross  uf  ilrung  puaiuii  &nd 
deep  «incerity.    A  fuUing  of  prcoiiLture  ifi  taumi 
to  liBve  crept  oa  ShakspcBre — 
TlMt  time  of  yeir  thou  nny'at  in  me  bthoM 
When  yellow  learco,  or  none,  or  few  do  haog 
Upon  thodc  bouRlis  which  ihake  agkinat  the  cold, 
"       ruin'd  choirs,  where  lute  the  BWott  binlB  uutg- 

le  than  tctal  the  twilight  oTiuch  day, 
A>  after  iim-H't  fwlttb  in  the  weat, 
Which  b;  and  by  bluk  night  doth  Uilce  trnty, 
Death'!  second  &elf,  tbnt  ml*  up  all  in  nat. 
thou  Keat  the  glowing  of  aoch  Gn, 
II  (bo  ubn  of  hia  youth  doth  tie, 
Ai  the  death-bed  whereon  it  mutt  ei[nre, 

m'd  with  that  which  it  wa:j  nouriahM  by. 
This  thou  perceit'at,  which  makca  thy  lore  mote  atroag. 
To  lore  Utat  well  wliidi  thou  mu*t  leaTe  en?  Iodj;. 
He  Umcnta  hia  erron  with  deep  and  penilmtlal 
w,  BuiDnioning  up  thing*  past  '  to  tlie  Kaaiona 
eet  lileut  IhDUght,'  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
pirit "  Bolitary  in  tlie  rety  vajtneas  of  iti  aym- 
patliii^'  The  '  W.  U.'  alluded  to  by  Thorpe,  tlie 
poblialier,  lin^  been  recently  oonjectured  to  be 
Williaiu  Herbert.  iLfi^rwurds  Eurl  of  IVm broke,  wba 
(u  Bppeara  from  the  dediialioa  of  the  first  fuUo  uf 
1633}  waa  oiie  uf  Sliakapeiuv's  putroiu.  Thii  con- 
jecture hai  received  the  luscnt  of  Mr  nallam  and 
othen :  and  the  aulliur  of  an  ingenious  work  on  tlie 
■onnets,  Mr  C.  Armitn^  Brown,  has  supported 
it  with  much  plauiibility.  Herbert  wu  in  hit 
eighteenth  year,  when  Merea  flrit  noticea  the  aon- 
oeta  in  1S9S  {  he  »a>  learned,  of  literaij  taate,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentioua  life.  The  aon- 
neta  cuntcy  the  idea,  thuC  the  person  to  whom  the; 
wer«  addresied  won  uf  high  nuk.  a>  well  na  pergonal 
beauty  and  accompliahmenta.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  this  theory— the  Improbability  tJiaC  the 
publialicr  would  address  Wiltiam  Herbert,  then  Earl 
of  rembrokc,  and  a  Knight  of  tlie  Garter,  ai  'Afr 
W.  U.'  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  white  the  aonnets,  u  publithed  by 
Tliorpe,  bear  the  date,  an  already  ataWd,  of  1609. 

imposition  of  tli«ee  inyaterious  productinDa 
^iiitkBpeiire's  great  facility  in  leralflcation 
of  a  difflt'ult  order,  and  thej  dinplay  more  interne 
fbcling  anil  passion  than  either  of  his  elasaical 
poems.  Tlipy  have  the  conctita  and  quaint  turns  of 
ezpresiion,  then  common,  particuliu-ly  in  the  aoonet; 
but  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  poetry 
tlian  wUl  be  found  in  aiiy  other  ixwC  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  ptiilosopliical  and 
reflective  spirit. 

[ne  HiTK  of  AJo^U.} 
I,ook,  when  a  pain(«r  would  eiirpajia  the  life, 
In  liinnini;  out  a  well-proportioa'd  aCccd, 
His  art  with  Natur,..'.  workmanship  at  strife, 
Aa  if  the  ilrail  the  liTing  should  eiceed  : 
So  did  this  hone  eicel  a  comtnon  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 
Round-hooril,  short-jointed,  fctlockj  shag  and  long, 
Broad  bremt,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
Hi^  cnat,  short  eatu,  atnit  legs,  and  paBsing  stnmj;. 
Thin  luane,  thick  tail,  broaJ  buttock,  tender  bide : 
Look  what  a  hone  ihould  haic,  he  did  not  lack, 
Saie  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

he  acuda  far  aS^  and  there  he  stares  ; 


[  FwiWi  Propiacg  after  lit  Dtalh.  i^Adatui.i 
Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  hrre  I  propheay, 
furrow  on  lore  heitalter  ihull  attend  ; 
It  shall  be  wuted  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  uunaiouTv  cad. 
Ne'er  u-ttled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 
That  all  lore's  pleajuic  dlutiroat  match  his  WM. 
It  shall  be  Eckte,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poixon,  and  the  top  o'cntraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  trucnt  sight  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  ahall  jt  nuke  inuat  weu. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  (each  the  fool  to  speak. 
It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  dccrvpit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ; 
The  staring  ruffian  ahall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  thf  rich,  enrich  the  poor  nith  treaioiM  ; 
It  shall  be  taking  mad,  and  ailly  tnild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 
It  shall  sTiflpect,  where  U  no  cause  of  fear  ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  moat  mistnut ; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  tru  serere, 
And  inost  demving  when  it  aeeraa  moat  just : 
Perreise  ic  shall  be,  when  it  acrnis  most  towmid, 
Pat  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 
It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  erenta. 
And  set  disseusjon  'twiit  the  son  and  aire  : 
Subject  and  aerrite  to  all  diwouteiits. 
As  diy  combustious  matter  in  to  fire. 
Siih  in  hia  prime,  death  duth  my  lore  destroy. 
They  that  lore  best,  their  lore  thaU  not  enjoy. 

[Sdationifnnt  Shattpam'i  SmHKU.'i 
^Vhen  in  dingrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyea, 
I  alt  alone  bewecp  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  hearen  with  my  Witless  cdei. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  cune  my  fate. 
Wishing  mo  like  to  one  more  rirh  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  poasea^d, 
Deairiug  thie  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  i^at  1  moM  enjoy  contented  least ; 

these  thoughts  myself  almont  denpisiiig. 


h'roi 

chauge  my  st 
Alaa.  'tis  true,  t  hare  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  mysolf  a  motley  to  the  view. 
Gored  mine  own  thought^sotdcheapithat  iamoatdl 
Made  old  olTencea  of  aiTcctiona  new. 
Moat  true  it  is,  that  I  have  took'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above, 
Thcae  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
Andw      ■  ■.  ..       -     -. 


liincd. 

Then  gire  nie  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
E'en  to  thy  pure  and  moat  most  loring  brtuist. 
0  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortuDe  chide, 
The  guilty  goddcai  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  belter  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  mannen  breeds. 
that  my  name  re 
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Whilst,  Ukt »  willing  patient,  I  wiU  drink 
Potions  of  ejiell,*  'pinst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  tbAt  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pitj  me  then,  deer  friend,  and  1  assure  je, 
E*en  that  jour  pitj  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  pas^ 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  manj  a  thing  I  sougnt. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  ranish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  griere  at  grierances  foregone. 

And  hearily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  aad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  deer  fnend. 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
Bt  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  I 
The  rose  looks  fur,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  hare  full  as  deep  a  dye. 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hug  on  such  thorns,  and  play  m  wantonly 

^lioi  summo-'s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

Die  to  themselTes.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  vouth. 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Thsn  yon  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Gire  wuning  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vUe  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ! 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hind  tlubt  writ  it :  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  ihinkinc  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0  if  (I  say)  Tou  look  upon  this  verse, 
Wlicn  I  pohaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
Bat  let  your  love  even  with  mv  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

ITien  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Job  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  ; 

Ah !  do  not,  when  mv  heart  hath  'scaped  this  soitoW| 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 

Mi'hcn  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  fiist  tin  ver^  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe^ 

Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
^^^hok  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thin^, 
That  heavy  Saturn  lau^h'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

1  Tet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
I  Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
I  CsQld  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 


BOrfrv 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  awav. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  love  not  leas,  though  less  the  show  a])pear : 

That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner^s  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  powth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets  nown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  liKe  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 

Beeause  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bendinff  sickle*s  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks^ 

But  bears  it  out  e'ei^  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

iSeleetumsfrom  ShaJtspean*t  8(mg$,1 
[From  *  As  you  like  It.*] 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 

As  man's  ingratitude  I 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !  sing  heigh  ho  1  unto  the  green  holly. 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heigh,  ho,  the  holly  1 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeie,  freexe,  thou  bitter  sky, 
lliat  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot  I 
Thoufi^  thou  the  waters  warp» 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho !  &c.  &c. 

[At  the  end  of '  LoT0%  labeor  Lost*] 

When  icicles  hanc  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  Bail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit  I  tu-whoo  I  a  merry  note^ 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  singe  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit  I  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  tha  poi      ^^ 
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[In  <  Much  Ado  about  Nothii«.'3 

Sigb  no  more,  ladies,  righ  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceivers  erer ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  ncrer : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ; 
Conrerting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nouny,  nonny. 

8ing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  more 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heayy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &€. 

[In '  CymbeUne.*] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  son. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  th'  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat. 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  Uiis,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  I 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 
Quiet  conHummation  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  1 

[From  *  As  you  Like  tL*] 

Under  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  biid's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  eome  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

BIB  JOHN  DATISB. 

Sir  Johw  DAvns  (1570-1626),  an  English  bar- 
rister, at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem.  On  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immorttdify  thereof, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  langiiapre. 
I>avies  is  a  profound  thinker  and  cluse  reaboner: 
•  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campboll, 
'  we  come  to  logical  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  that  we  know  not  whetlier  to  call 
the  thooghti  more  poetically  or  phikMophicelly  just 


The  judgment  and  fancy  are  reconciled,  mud  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  itart  more  rividly 
from  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.'  The 
versification  of  the  poem  (long  quatrains)  was 
afterwards  copied  by  Davenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Southey  has  remarked  that  *  Sir  John  Davies  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  avoiding  equally  the  opposite 
faults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  style,  wrote 
in  numbers  which,  for  precision,  and  cleamesa,  and 
felicity,  and  strength,  have  never  been  surpassed.' 
The  compact  structure  of  Davies's  verse  is  indeed 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  prodoctioii, 
entitled  Orchettrct,  or  a  Poem  of  Daneina,  m  a  Diu' 
hgue  between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  Wooert,  be  ii 
much  more  fancifuL  He  there  represents  Penelope 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinoua,  and  the  latter 
aa  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the  antiqni^  of 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  verses  partaking,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  pas- 
sages.*^ 

IThe  Dameing  of  the  Air,} 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around. 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  windi^ 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds  t 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves. 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true ; 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves, 
That  doubling  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair. 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  tne  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter.  Echo,  bom, 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  sooni. 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  airy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothiiu;  quick. 
For  idfler  time  she  endeth  ev'iy  tri£ 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life. 

The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air's  liest  q>eec]i. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife. 
The  soil  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure 
Then  art  thou  bom,  the  gods'  and  men's  sved 
pleasure. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  revelry. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whiriing  hays, 
But  in  the  air^s  translucent  gallery  I 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways, 
\Miile  with  those  maskers  wantonly  die  plays : 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rale  emorace^ 
As  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  inflnenoe  of 
the  moon,  and  the  passage  is  highly  poetical  in  ex* 
pression  :— 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  cliiw  her  solid  waiH, 
Muhic  and  nieassure  both  doth  understand  : 
For  hi»  prcat  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  q>heres 
So  danceth  he  about  the  eentre  here. 
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Sometimes  his  pnrad  green  wares  in  order  set. 

One  After  other  flow  into  the  shore, 
Whidi  when  they  hftTe  with  manj  kisses  wet, 
Thej  ebb  away  in  order  as  before  ; 
And  to  make  known  hb  conrtlj  lore  the  more, 
He  oft  doth  laj  aside  his  thiee-fork'd  mace, 
And  with  his  arms  the  timoroos  earth  embrace. 

The  poem  on  Dancing  is  said  to  have  been  written 
ia  fifteen  days.  It  was  published  in  1596.  The 
Natn  Teip9um^  or  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
SodI,  bears  the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 
to  the  Qneen)  of  1602.  The  fame  of  these  works 
introdnc^  Sir  John  Daries  to  James  L,  who  made 
;l  him  snooessiTely  solicitor-general  and  attomey-ge- 
-  oeral  for  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  assize, 
II  snd  was  knighted  by  the  king  in  1607.  The  first 
I  Reports  tX  Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  were 
,  made  by  this  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 
j  preface  to  the  Tolnme  is  considered  'the  best  that 
>   was  erer  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 


,  [JSteJORs/or  ths  SouP$  ImmortaUly.'i 

Aaui,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
I  Vtlien,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit, 
I   She  still  aspireth  to  eternity. 

And  never  rests  tUl  she  attain  to  it  t 


AH  moring  things  to  other  things  do  more 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  their  nature  taeh  | 
So  earth  falls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  aboTe, 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

1^  And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Socks  from  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  reins, 
From  oat  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loath  to  leare  the  land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ereiy  hand. 
Her  floweiy  buiks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Tet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  cany 
As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay. 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  marry, 
Within  whose  wat'ry  bosom  first  she  lay. 

R*en  10  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould. 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse, 
Becaose  at  fint  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 
And  only  this  material  world  she  riews. 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things  ; 
She  flies  close  by  the  ^und,  and  horers  here^ 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

I  Vet  under  heaTen  she  cannot  lidit  on  au^t 
I  That  with  her  hearenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
She  esnnot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
I  She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

I  For  who  did  erer  yet,  in  honour,  wealth, 
',  Or  pletsure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  f 
Who  srer  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health. 
Or,  baring  wisdom,  waa  not  rex'd  in  mind  t 

Then,  IS  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fiUl, 
Which  seem  sweet  fiow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay, 
Ma  lidiU  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
Bat»  pleased  with  nonie,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

Bo,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content, 
gB^  like  Noah's  dore,  can  no  mm  footing  take^ 
«M  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent, 
And  flies  to  him  thai  first  her  wings  did  make. 


IThe  IHgniiy  qf  Mem.} 

Oh  I  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind ! 

Tliat  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 
lliat  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  oright  a  mind, 

Mak*st  him  a  king,  and  eren  an  angel's  peer  f 

Oh  I  what  a  lirely  life,  what  hear'nly  pow'r. 
What  spreadinff  rirtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  1 

Thou  leaT*st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

Tliere  cannot  be  a  crotture  more  dirine, 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite : 

But  it  exceeds  man*s  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  beotfue ; 

The  angels  do  admire  tiiis  mystery. 
And  are  astonish'd  when  they  view  the  same  : 

Nor  hath  he  giren  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  suryires  for  aye  ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 


JOHN  DONKB. 

John  Dohhh  was  bom  in  London  in  1573,  of  a 
Catholic  fiunily;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Heywood  the  epi- 
grammatist He  was  educated  pMily  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  baring  carefully 
considered  the  controrersies  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  he  became  conyinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  The  great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Dmry,  successiyely  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  sajring  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — ^that 
he  was  fitter  to  serre  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fdl,  nerertheless,  into  trouUe,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Thia  step  kept  him  for 
■ereral  jean  in  porerty,  and  by  the  deatli  of  his 
wifb,  a  few  days  after  giring  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,  he  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  nief.  At 
the  age  of  for^-two,  Donne  became  a  dergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
prefiBrred  by  James  L  to  the  deanery  of  St  Faul'f ; 
in  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  In  1631, 
when  he  waa  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satixea,  elegies, 
leligioofl  poems,  complimentary  yerses,  and  epi- 
grams: thej  were  first  collected  into  one  yolume 
by  Tonson  m  17f9.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seyenteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
toriea,  has  latterly  in  some  degree  leyiyed.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  nioke  of  his  harsh  and 
nigged  yersiflcation,  and  his  leaying  natore  for  con- 
ceit: Drrden  eyen  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating hun  into  nnmben  and  English.  It  seems 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidit  much  mbbish, 
then  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
'  imbned  to  saturation  with  the  teaming  of  hia  age,' 
endowed  '  with  a  most  actlye  and  piercing  intelteet 
— an  imagination,  if  not  grasping  and  oomprehen* 
liye^  moat  snbtle  and  ftr^artlng — a  fimcy,  rich, 
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id.  uid  pictureiqae~«  mode  of  expreuion  tene. 
pic.  and  riHidenBed— and  &  wit  uliTiirslile,  lu  welt 
iU  caiutic  Kveritj,  u  for  iU  plBfTuI  quickneu 
— and  ai  □nl}'  wanting  snfficicuC  scDsibilitj'  and  butc 
to  prewrTe  him  from  the  vicea  of  itjle  which  feetn 


1  mere  conceit  I'erhnpi  we  iboold  not  be  ftr 
the  truth,  if  ve  were  to  rapreaent  thk  etrk  at 
tlic  Dstural  aymptouiB  of  the  dedlne  of  the  InuUmt 
tuljool  of  Sai'kTJlIe,  Spenser,'  and  Shakqieai«  iH 
rlie  rccogniied  modes,  eubjecU,  and  pbratee  at  poetry, 
introduut^  b;  tboDi  and  their  conteiDBMumrica.  were 
now  io  lome  degree  exhausted,  and  it  was  necc<- 
nary  to  feck  for  something  new.  Thii  wa«  found, 
not  in  a  new  Ttin  of  equnlly  ritb  ore,  but  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlic  worlcings  through  adjoining  Teint 
uf  Bpurious  mctaL 

It  15  nt  the  same  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
[he  quality  above  described  did  not  characteriae  tbe 
whole  of  tlic  writings  of  Donne  and  hi*  foUowen. 
IheK  men  sie  often  direct,  natural,  and  tnilj  poeti- 
-in  ipile,  a»  it  were,  of  thcmaclre*.  Domie,  it 
be  here  atated,  is  unially  cooaidercd  aa  theflnt 
writer  of  that  kind  of  aatire  which  Pope  and 
Churcliill  carried  lo  audi  perfection.  But  iiii  aalirc% 
to  use  the  words  of  s  writer  already  quoted,  ate 
rouph  and  nurgEd  as  the  unhewn  Btonei  that  ha»e 
'  been  blaateil  fn>ni  the  quHrrj'. 
le  tppcimens  whicli  fullow  are  deugned  only  te 
:plify  the  merits  of  IJonne^  not  liia  defects  ;^ 


UtfT  «(  Dl  I>< 


^  have  bead  him.    Donne  is  miully  considered  a* 

the  first  of  a  acrio  of  poets  of  the  aeTcnteeotb  cen- 
y,  who.  under  Uie  name  of  tlie  Uetaphyiical 
Poets,  ell  ■  conspicaoQS  plsce  In  Kngliah  litemiy 
history.  The  directness  of  thonght,  the  nAturalneaa 
of  description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  imaeery.  whieh  diaanguiah  the  poels 
of  Eliiabctli's  reign,  now  iMgin  to  gi»e  waj  to  cold 
and  forced  conceits,  mere  vaio  workings  of  the  in- 
tcUeut.  a  kind  of  poetry  a>  unlike  tbe  former  as 
pimniiig  is  unlike  genuine  wit  To  giTc  an  Idea  of 
these  conceit*— Donne  writes  a  pot™  on  a  faaiiliar 
popohu'  aulijtct  a  broken  heart  Uere  he  does  not 
advert  lo  the  miseries  or  diatradiona  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  cauaea  of  brokea  hearta,  but  atarta 
off  Into  a  play  of  conceit  upon  the  phrase,  lie 
eala«d  a  room,  he  saya,  where  his  niistrcsa  was 


At  one  Gnt  blow  did  ahiior  it  [his  hnrt]  aa  glasi 

Then,  fbrcing  on  his  mind  to  discover  by  what  meo: 
the  idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  like  glass,  ci 
be  turned  to  atconnt  in  maldng  out  something  thai 
viU  gingle  on  tbe  reader's  tmagioaUoa,  he  proceeds 
thus: 

Yet  notUng  can  (o  nothinj'  fall, 

Not  any  place  be  empty  quite, 

Therefor*  1  think  my  bnwat  balb  all 

ThCM  pieces  iCill,  though  they  do  not  unite  t 

And  now,  aa  brtJont  glaua  sAw 

A  iundnd  frsKr/aOB,  so 

My  Kuf  qf  htarl  can  like,  with,  and  adon. 


ly  roof  qf  ktiui  cai 
ut  after  one  such  I 


Addra 


ralfulmt. 


shop  Valentine  I  whose  day  tliia  it, 
-'-lalhy  d; 


Hail  £ 

All  tbi 

And  all  the  chirping  cboriaten 

And  other  birUi  are  ihy  parialiioiion  : 

Thou  matiycit,  every  year. 

The  lyric  lark  and  tlie  giavo  whispering  dare  j 

The  sparrow  thai  iieglnis  lii>  life  for  lots^ 

The  hQ'ueliold  bird  » ith  hm  rod  atoouubet ! 

Thou  mak'Nt  the  blackbird  «i>eed  as  aooo, 

Aa  dalh  the  goldlincli  <ir  the  hakyon  ; 

This  day  more  chocrfiilly  than  ever  ahine  ; 

This  d'ay  which  mi^ht  inllame  th<a«II,  old 


Valtdiction—Foriiddinf  Jfoantti^ 
Aa  TiriuDUS  laon  pass  mildly  Away, 
And  whisper  lo  their  SQuls  to  go} 
n'biLst  some  of  their  sad  (lienda  do  My, 
The  bmath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no  ( 
So  let  U4  mrlt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tearHooda,  nor  aich-teDipeale  more; 
Twere  profanation  of  our  joya 
To  tell  the  lally  our  love. 
Moling  of  Ih'  earth  brings  banns  and  (tel% 
Men  r«ckon  what  it  did.  and  meaot ; 
But  Irepidation  of  tbe  tphens, 
Thoogb  greater  far,  ii  innocent 
Dull,  sublunary  iavcr's  lore 
OVhOK  soul  U  sense)  cannot  admit 
A)>icnce,  because  it  doth  reniOTe 
Those  things  whicb  alimoated  it 
But  we're  by  love  so  much  reflned, 
That  oursclve*  know  not  what  it  la  j' 
Inler-assurcd  of  the  mind, 
CareleiB  eyes,  tips,  and  hands  to  miss. 


Our  two  souls,  therefon  (which 
Though  I  muat  go,  cnduro      ■ 
A  breach,  but  an  e>]>aiuiioi 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinnois 


jret 


n.) 


Thy  aoui,  the  fix'd  foot,  makea  no  ah' 
To  more,  but  doth,  if  tb'  oihei  do. 


jbid  thMigli  it  in  the  centre  nt. 
Yet  wh0a  iht  otlier  fiur  doth  RMm, 
It  Imu,  nnd  bevkcnf  after  it» 
And  pimi  eraet  a/tlial  oomee  hooM. 

Sodi  wilt  tlum  be  to  nM»  ndio  mnet 
Like  th*  otlier  foot,  obliqnelT  run ; 
Thj  ibmneei  mekee  mj  circlet  jv^ 
And  ankee  me  end  wkere  I  began. 

1%€  WUL 

Before  I  sick  mj  Inet  gnsp,  let  me  brenthe, 
Great  Lore,  eome  legaciee  :  I  here  beqnentk 
IGne  eyee  to  Aligns,  if  mine  erci  can  eee ; 
If  tbey  be  blind,  tben.  Lore,  1  give  tkem  tkee ; 
Hy  toopte  to  Fame ;  to  embaiMdori  mine  can ; 

To  women,  or  the  tea,  my  team  ; 
Tlion,  Lore,  liaiit  taarbt  me  heretofore, 
By  miaking  me  eerre  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I  ihOTild  giTe  to  none  bat  eudi  aa  had  too  much 
before^ 

My  eonfltancy  I  to  the  planeti  giro ; 

M^  truth  to  them  who  at  the  coart  do  Uto  ; 

31me  ii^senoity  and  openneee 

To  Jeniita ;  to  Buffoone  my  pensireneai  ; 

My  eilence  to  any  who  abroad  haTe  been  ; 

Mt  money  to  a  C^»adiin. 
Thon,  Lore,  timght'tt  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  loTo  there,  where  no  lore  reoeiTod  can  be^ 
Only  to  giro  to  such  as  hare  no  good  capadty. 

Mt  faith  I  giro  to  Roman  Catholios  ; 

AU  my  good  woiks  unto  the  srbiematict 

Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  dTilitj 

And  courtship  to  an  oniTendtj ; 

My  modesty  I  giro  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesten  share ; 
Thoa,  Love,  tanghfM  me,  by  making  me 
Lore  her  that  holds  my  lore  disparity. 
Only  to  giro  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

T  pre  my  reputation  to  thoee 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industiy  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  1  bequeath  my  doubtfVilnesB; 

My  sickness  to  physidans,  or  excess ; 

To  Nature  aUtktUlm  rA^MS  Asm  wriii 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
Tboo,  Lore,  by  malong  me  adore 
Her  wlio  begot  this  loira  in  me  before^ 
Tsnght'st  me  to  make  as  thou^  I  ga?e^  iHien  I  do  but 


To  him  for  iHiom  the  passing  bell  Best  toUs 

I  ffive  mr  physic  books ;  my  writtsn  rdUa 

Of  moral  counsels  I  to  BeduMn  fAw ; 

Uj  braaen  medals^  unto  them  which  lire 

Ib  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  paM  ammig 

All  foreignen,  my  English  tongue : 

Thou,  LffVe,  by  making  me  lore  one 

Who  thinks  bier  fnemuhip  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  loren,  doet  my  gifts  thus  dispnpovtion. 

Therefore  111  nre  no  mors^  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  lore  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  xold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  fbcthy 
And  sH  your  graces  no  morr  use  shall  hnrv 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grare. 
Ihou,  Lore^  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Lore  her  who  d^  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 
To  inrent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilattt  all 
thrse. 

lA  Chmmelm'from  Dotm^*  Arivw.] 

Towards  me  did  nm 

A  thing  more  Strang  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
Fcr  bm,  or  all  nHuch  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
A  thii^  iriucii  would  hatn  pMid  Adam  to  nama. 


Stranger  than  seren  antiquaries^  studi( 
Than  Afric  monsters — Gaiana*s  rarities — 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dane 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain. 
If  he  had  lived  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
Hl&en  next  the  'prenticee  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  nooo  scarce  lets  go  br ; 
One  to  whom  th*  examining  justice  sure  would  cry, 
*  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  f 


His  clothes  wera  strange,  though 

thou^  bare; 
Sleeveless  his  Jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
VelTet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground 
"     ~  ddlds 


black. 


) 


Become  tuif-taiflfety ;  and  our  chfldien  shall 

See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  n«t  at  aU. 

The  thiDg  hath'  travell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 

And  onhr  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 

Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  theesL 

He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease, 

Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste ; 

But  pedants'  motley  toi^e,  soldimP  bombast, 

Mountebanki^  drug-tongue,  nor  the  tenia  of  law, 

Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 

Me  to  beitf  this.    Yet  I  must  be  content 

With  his  tongue,  in  Aii  tongue  called  compUaiMit. 

0  0  # 

He  names  me,  and  eomes  to  me.    I  i^iiq^,  God  I 
How  have  I  sbm'd,  that  thy  wrath's  fbrioos  rod, 
mu  fellow)  duMMeth  me  1    He  saith,  •  Sir, 
I  love  your  judgment — ^whom  do  you  priier 
For  the  best  I'mguist  f    And  I  dllily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  CMywu^t  IXrffsiMwy. 
'  Nay,  but  of  men,  meet  sweet  sir  f — Bsn  then. 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  men 
Of  our  two  academies,  I  luuned.    Here 
He  stopt  me,  and  said — *  Nay,  your  apostles  men 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Pianuige  was. 
Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    All  these  may  pass 
B^  traTcL'    Theu,  as  if  he  would  hare  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  sudi  wonders  told, . 
That  I  was  fkin  to  say—*  If  you  had  lir'd,  1^. 
Time  enoudi  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  oricklaycrs,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.* 
He  adds,  *  If  of  court-life  you  knew  Uie  good. 
You  would  leave  loneness.'    I  said, '  Not  alone 
My  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fitdiion. 
To  teach  by  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  have  made  few  chaste ; 
No  more  can  prince's  courts  (thoudi  there  be  finr 
Better  pictures  of  rice)  teach  me  virtue.' 
He,  like  a  hi^-stretch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd,  '0, 8b>, 
'TIS  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  r    *  At  Westminster. 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey-tombs, 
And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes, 
Of  all  our  Hanprs  and  our  Edwards  talk. 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hMr  noudit  but  kings — your  e 
Kings  onl V— the  war  to  it  is  King  street  t' 
He  smackM  and  ciyM— '  He's  base,  medianie, 
So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 
Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  I    Mine  t — as  yoa  ■•% 
I  have  but  one.  Sir— look,  he  follows  me. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  doth'd.    I  of  this  mind  ai% 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  xrocoram.' 
'  Not  so,  sir.    I  have  more.^    Under  this  pitch 
Ho  would  not  fly.    I  chaTd  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smari-HUid  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse    eo  I  (fool  1)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  suUenness 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dressy 
And  asks.  What  news  t    I  teU  him  of  new  plays  ; 
He  takee  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibreve  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (niggardly. 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  teUs  many  a  lie — 
More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowus 
Of  trivial  houssholdtnshhtknowi.    Heknowi 
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When  the  queen  frown'd  or  smil'd,  and  he  hnowi  what 

A  eubtle  statesmui  may  gather  from  that. 

He  knows  who  lores  whom  ;  and  who  bj  poison 

Hastes  to  an  office's  rerersion. 

He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  heg 

A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  eog- 

SJiells  to  transport.    Shortlj  boj9  shalTnot  plaj 

At  spanconnter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  paj 

Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 

He  knows  what  ladj  is  not  painted. 


J08KPH  Hall,  bom  at  BristowPark,  inLdoetter- 
shire,  in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  yarions  church 
prefermenti  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
howerer,  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  Terse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Vu^tdemianm,  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  otgects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  tbey  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  Tolubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  glTen 
eLsewhue,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  troicher-chapelain : 
Some  willing  man  that  ndght  instruct  his  sons^ 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  joung  master  Ueth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  defiuilt. 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  conmion  courtesies; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  widt. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat. 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define, 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  b^ 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  lively. 

Seest  thou  how  caily  my  jroung  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ;  , 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dasger^s  side ; 
Andjpicks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  t 
Tis  Ruffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  t 
In  sooth  1  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Manj  £ood  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  oieer, 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  straggling  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  wi&  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mist  with  musicsJ  disport.*!* 
Manj  fur  younker  with  a  feathei'd  crest. 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-fiwe  guest| 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  toach'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methought,  jet  that  was  but  a  guess, 
His  eyes  seem'd  simk  for  very  hollowness, 
But  could  he  have  (as  1  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  f 

*  Thia  is  the  portrait  of  s  poor  gsUant  of  the  days  of  SUabeUu 
In 8t  Paul's  Oftthedrsl,  that  m opoB  public  plaoo,  Iheie  wasa 
tomb  enoDoousljr  supposed  to  be  that  of  Hmnphrsgr,  Duks  of 
Qkraosstsr,  whkh  wis  the  resort  of  gentlsoien  xxpaa  town  In 
that  day,  who  had  oooaaioo  to  look  oat  for  a  dinner.  When 
nnsnooessftil  la  gettint  an  Invitation,  thcj  were  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Homphrsgr. 

t  An  anurioa  to  the  cfannh  s^Hse  to  be  hssid  bht  Daks 
Homphrsy^ 


So  nothing  in  his  maw !  jet  seemeth  bj  his  belt. 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffiTig  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side*  it  hangs  beneath  his  hipt 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  ^rdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stif&j  struts  he  by. 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  braveiy. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent. 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  oonquennent. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  fiirthest  ^ain. 

His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain  t 

Thou|fh  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shore^ 

Yet  uin  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 

One  lock  amason-like  dishevelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  affbrd. 

All  British  bore  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  boMrd,  botii  lip  and  chin  ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings. 

As  if  he  meant  to  flj  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  ejes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  diow  t 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  coigoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield 

Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  evexy  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 


BBir  10N8ON. 

In  1616,  Bex  Johson  coUected  the  plays  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  Tolume, 
fblio^  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  hoc^  of  epi- 
gnms,  and  a,numb»  of  poems,  which  he  eotitied 
The  Forut,  and  The  UnderwooA.  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  folio  Tolume,  which  Jonson  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  his  Work»^  a  circumatuioe 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  <^  his 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Jonson  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  aa  tM 
dramatic  productions  of  this  stem  old  maater  of  the 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fkncy^  fine 
ibeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
and  descriptiTe  efflisions.  He  grailed  a  classic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
firom  his  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  some  of 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Herrick  in  picta- 
resque  images,  and  in  portraying  the  fhadnalMns  of 
love.  A  taste  for  nature  is  strongly  displayed  in  hit 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst,  that  ancient  seat  of  tiie 
Sidneys.  It  has  bora  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramas  '  do  not  Imd  us  to 
Talue  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feding 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him — ^wit,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  memory,  learning — ^we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on  hla  tomb,  **  0 
rare  Ben  Jonson !"  is  not  more  pithy  than  it  ii 
true.' 


1  Long,  or  low. 

*  An  epigram  addressed  to  hfan  on  the  subjeet  Is  asl 
Pray  tell  us,  Ben,  where  does  the  mystery  huk. 
What  othov  call  a  jpkyr  you  call  a  MPork  f 
On  behalf  of  Joneon  an  answer  wss  retitmed,  whlA 
flanos  at  the  laboor  whieh  Jonson  bestowed  on  all  his  prodn^ 


The  author^  fHond  thus  for  the  author 
Bcnii  plays  are  works,  while  sdMnr  woiks  asa 
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TitCdia. 

Drink  to  me  onl j  with  thine  eyaii 

And  I  inll  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  le»Te  a  kits  bat  in  the  cap. 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thint,  that  from  the  sool  doth  riie^ 

Doth  ask  a  drink  dirine ; 
Bat  might  I  of  Jore'e  nectar  lap^ 

I  would  not  diange  for  thine. 

I  lent  thee  late  a  roej  wreath, 

Not  to  modi  honouring  thee^ 
Am  giTing  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withcr'd  he. 
But  ihon  thereon  didst  onlj  hraathe^ 

And  lent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  wh^n  it  growi,  and  imelliy  I  iwear, 

NotefitidChatthee. 

CFtram  •TbeSOnftWonM.'] 

Still  to  be  nea^  ftill  to  be  drert, 

As  Toa  were  going  to  a  feaet ; 

StiU  to  be  powdePd,  still  perfum'd  s 

Lad  J,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 

Though  art'e  hid  caoses  are  not  fomidy 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not.sound. 

GiTe  me  a  look,  art  me  a  fiuse^ 

That  makes  simplidtj  a  grace ; 

Robes  looedy  flowing,  hair  as  fiee ; 

Sndi  sweet  neslect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  sdolteries  of  art : 

TImj  strike  mine  sgres,  bat  not  mj  heart. 

fffwmto  JHama, 
[Ptam  •  Cynthk'b  Renis.'] 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  iair. 

Now  the  eon  is  laid  to  deep ; 
Settked  in  th j  dlTer  ^air, 

State  in  wontsd  manner  keep. 
Hfspems  intreats  thy  light, 
GoddMs  ezcdlenUy  bri|lit  t 

Earth,  let  not  th j  enTioas  diade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
pjathia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  dear  when  day  ^d  doet ; 
Bless  OS  then  with  widied  right. 
Godde«  ezcellenUj  briglit  1 

Lay  thj  bow  of  peari  apart, 
And  thjr  ciTstal  shining  qniTcr : 

Qire  onto  the  fljing  hart. 
Space  to  breaUie,  how  diort  soerv ; 

Thoa  that  mak'st  a  dar  of  ni^t. 

Goddess  ezcelkntly  bn^t  I 

£Fnm  •TiMTklonsfDiilihi'] 

Bkeak,  Phantasr,  from  thy  care  of  dond. 

And  spread  thy  paiple  wimn ; 
Now  all  thT  figares  are  allowM, 

And  yvioiis  shapes  of  things  ; 
Create  of  aiiy  fonns  a  strsam. 
It  most  hare  blood,  and  noudil  of  phkfm  | 
And  thoogh  it  be  a  waking  £«am, 

Tet,  let  it  like  an  odoar  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here, 

And  fiill  like  deep  upon  their  ejes, 
Cfr  mode  in  thdr  ear. 


[FMm'TheFWisk.'] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  thoee  ejes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  ria% 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  bdng. 

Oh  be  not  angnr  with  those  fires, 
For  then  theur  threats  will  kill  mt) 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  wul  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears, 

For  so  irill  soirow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  leaa  } 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

To  CeUa. 

[Flrom  the  «iiM»3 

Kiss  me,  sweet !  the  waiy  lorer 

Can  your  iaTOurs  keep  and  oorer. 

When  the  common  coarting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes ; 

SLiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips,  thus  liardly  sunder'd 

While  you  breathe.    First  giye  a  hundndt 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more. 

Till  Tou  equal  with  the  store. 

All  ine  grass  that  Romney  yidds^ 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  in  rilver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 

In  the  rilent  summer  ni^ts. 

When  youths  ply  their  stol*!!!  ddights  ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tdl  them  as  ther  flow. 

And  the  enrious  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  lore. 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  I 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dore^ 

And  well  the  car  lore  guideth. 
As  she  ffoee  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour*d  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  emoy  such  a  slf^t. 
That  they  stiU  were  to  run  by  her  dde. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  xidei 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  loTe^  world  compriseth  1 
Do  but  look  en  her,  she  is  bright 

As  lore^  star  when  it  riseth  I 
Do  but  nuttk,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  1 
Andfirom  her  aich'd  brows,  such  a  giaoe 

Sheds  itsdf  through  the  fiice, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  lift 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  dementi^  strilh. 

Haye  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 

Before  rude  hands  haye  toudi*d  itf 
Haye  you  mark'd  but  the  ftll  of  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutdi'd  it  t 
Haye  you  fdt  the  wool  of  the  beayer. 

Or  swan's  down  erer  t 
Or  haye  smell'd  of  the  bud  o^  the  brier  t 

Orthe'nardinthefiret 
Or  haye  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  t 
0  so  white  I  0  so  sbftTO  so  sweet  is  she  I 
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Good  Lift,  Lang  I^e. 
It  i>  Dot  growing  like  k  tna 
Id  bulk,  doth  miike  mui  better  be. 
Or  ■tauding  long  ui  ekk,  three  hundred  jear, 
To  fftU  >  log  at  lut,  diy,  ludd,  and  ku. 
A  lily  of  a  dkjr 
Ii  fiuret  fw,  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 
It  wat  the  plant  and  floirei  of  light  I 
In  iioall  proportions  we  jatt  beauttu  Me : 
And  in  aliort  meaiaree  Me  maj  perfect  bo. 

EpilafK  m  {he  Cinaiif  (^  Ptnbnkt. 
Undeineath  thia  mMc  heane 
Lia  the  lubject  or  all  tcim, 
Sidnej't  ■iiiter'Pcnibroki''8  mother; 
Death !  crc  thou  hut  liain  another, 
Leatn'd  and  Tuir,  and  good  at  tthe, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dut  at  thee. 

EpHapA  m  Biaiieih,  L.  H. 
Would'it  thou  beat  wbal  man  w^ 
In  a  little  I— reader,  irtay. 
UodemeBth  this  itone  doth  Ue 
Aj  much  bcaulj  a>  could  die ; 
Whirh  in  life  did  harbour  liTS 
To  more  Tirtue  than  doth  lire. 
If  at  all  <t>e  bad  a  fault, 
Leare  it  buried  in  thi*  ranlk 
One  natne  was  EUntbeth, 
The  other  let  it  sleep  with  dMth ; 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tall. 
Than  that  it  liied  at  all.    Farewell  t 

On  my  Krtt  Dingkt^, 
Bare  lie«  to  each  her  parents  ruth, 
Mu7,  the  daughter  of  their  jouth : 
Yet  all  heaFei?>  gifts  being  heaTcn^  due. 
It  make*  the  father  lest  to  rue. 
At  ni  moDtlu'endthc  paited  hence 
Withiafetyofhi-   - 


t.itij 

soul: 


Wboae  soul  hcarcn's  queen 
In  comfort  of  her  molher'i 


icen  (whoBc  name  the  bean) 


Where,  while  that  scyer'd  doth  remain, 
This  glare  partakei  tbe  Seihly  bitlb, 
Whit^  coTcr  lightly,  gentle  earth. 

ToFmAtr*.* 
[From  ■  Ttie  VetML'] 
Thou  art  not,  Pennburst,  built  to  eniic 
Of  touch  ormarble)  nor  canst  boast  a 
Of  polish 'd  pilUrs,  or  a  roof  of  gold: 
Thou  halt  Do  lantern,  whereof  lalet  are  told  ; 
Or  (tair,  or  courts ;  but  itand'sl  an  ancient  pile, 
Aud  these  grudg'd  at,  are  reverenced  the  while. 
_  ~  lU  juy'st  in  better  marks  of  soil  and  air. 
Of  wc<id,  of  water  ;  therein  Choa  art  fair. 


Tunbri 


Thou  bait  thy  walka  for  health  at  well  aaipoit; 
Thy  mount  to  which  tbe  dryads  do  resort. 
Where  Pan  aod  Bacchus  their  high  feaets  bav*  n 
Heneath  the  broad  beecb,  and  Che  chettnut  thada 
That  taller  tree  which  of  a  not  was  set 
At  his  great  birth  vhere  all  the  Muiea  mat> 


There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  eul 

Of  many  a  Sylvan  token  with  hi<i  flstDCe. 

And  tbeuce  tbe  ruddy  Satym  oft  pioroke 

The  lighter  Fauna  to  reach  (by  Ladiea'  Oak. 

Thy  copse,  teo,  named  of  Oamage,  thou  bant  hm 

That  nerer  fulii,  to  serre  thee,  seanii'd  deer. 

When  thou  would'st  feast  or  eierci*e  Uiy  friendl. 

The  lower  land  that  to  the  rifer  bends, 

Thy  abeep,  thy  bul1ock^  bine,  and  calres  do  feed : 

The  middle  ground  thy  mares  and  hones  breed. 

Each  bank  ikitb  yield  thee  conies,  and  lbs  !«!■■ 

Fertile  of  wood.     Ashore,  and  Sidney'a  C^iM, 

To  crown  thy  open  table  doth  proride 

Tbe  purpled  pheasant,  with  tbe  speckled  nit : 

The  painted  partridge  tin  in  eirery  Seld, 

And.  for  thy  mess,  i>  willing  to  be  kin'd. 

And  if  the  higfa-iwolten  Medwav  fail  thy  disb. 

Thou  host  thy  pondi>  that  pay  tliee  tribute  f^ 

Fat,  a^d  carps  that  run  iuto  thy  net, 

And  pikeH,  now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat. 


Ai  loath  tbe  second  drangb 


lortaj, 


Officiously,  at  fiiit,  themsclYes  bot»T. 
Hrigbt  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  ttnd. 
Before  the  fisher,  or  into  hia  hand. 
Thou  hast  thy  orchard  (Vuit,  thy  garden  flmnn. 
Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  niv  tlie  hour*. 
The  eaily  cherry  with  the  later  plum. 
Fig,  grape^  and  quince,  each  in  his  lime  doih  SUM: 
The  bluthing  apricot  and  woolly  n«ach 
llang  on  thy  walls  that  every  child  may  reach. 
And  thou(-h  thy  ithIIk  be  of  tbe  country  etone. 
They're  rear'd  with  no  nian'a  ruin,  no  mao'l  potB; 
There's  none  that  dwell  about  (hem  wish  them  dowDi 
But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clown. 
And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  talute 
Tby  lord  and  lady,  though  they  hare  no  inlt. 
Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake, 
Some  nula,  some  applet ;  tome  that  tbink  UieT  vail 
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Tbe  better  cheeaee,  bring  tbem,  or  elie  lend 
Df  tlieir  ripe  daug^ten,  whom  they  would  oommend 
nil  w»T  to  busbiuidi ;  and  whoee  baaketi  bear 
An  emblem  of  tbemiel'vee,  in  plum  or  pear. 
Bni  what  can  tbis  (more  than  exprees  their  lore) 
Add  to  thy  firee  prorinoni,  fiur  abore 
The  need  of  meh  t  whoee  liberal  board  doth  flow 
With  all  that  hoepitaUty  doth  know  I 
Where  oomee  no  guest  but  is  allow'd  to  eat 
Without  his  fear,  and  of  thj  lord's  own  meat : 
Wliere  the  same  beer,  .and  bread,  and  self-same  wine 
That  is  his  lordship's  shall  be  also  mine. 
And  I  not  &in  to  sit  (as  some  this  day 
At  great  men's  tables)  and  jet  dine  away. 
Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by» 
A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  enry : 
But  giyes  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 
He  uowa  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 
Tliy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 
Nor,  wben  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 
For  fire,  or  lights,  or  lireiy ;  all  is  there, 
I   As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reifli'd  here. 
There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  whi<£  I  stay. 
'  This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 
^   With  his  braTe  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  fires 
>   Shine  bright  on  erery  hearth,  as  the  desires 
,   Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 
'   To  entertain  them ;  or  the  country  came, 
I   With  all  their  seal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 
'   Wliat  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 
,   Did'st  Uiou  then  make  them  1  and  what  praise  was 

heapM 
I    On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
,   The  just  reward  of  her  high  housewifery ; 

To  have  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 
I  When  she  was  far ;  and  not  a  room  but  diist 
,   As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  1 

These,  Penshoxst,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 
j    Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withal. 
His  children        •  •  ♦ 

*  *        hare  been  taught  religion ;  thence 

Their  gentler  spirits  hare  suck'd  innocence. 
'    Each  mom  ana  eren  they  are  taught  to  pray, 
I    With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  eyety  day, 
'    Read,  in  tiieir  ririuous  parents'  noble  parts, 
I    The  n^steries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  thej  see 
n&oee  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
Kay  say  their  lords  hare  built,  but  thy  Im  dwells. 

I 

,    T»  A$  Memory  of  my  Moved  MoMer^  WiOiam  Skak- 
tpearet  and  ukat  he  kaih  ^ft  ui. 

To  draw  no  euTT,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much, 
lis  true,  and  all  men's  sujB5rage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  riUint  ignorance  on  these  would  li^t. 
Which,  when  H  sounds  at  best,  but  edwes  right ; 
Or  blind  affisction,  which  doth  ne'er  adTanoe 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urges  all  by  chanoe ; 
Or  craftj  malice  might  pretend  this  praise^ 
And  think  to  ruin,  ^ere  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeedf 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  b^gin :  Soul  of  the  age  I 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  Qfoar  stage  I 
My  Shakspeare,  rise  f    I  will  not  lodge  thee liy 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lia 
A  little  further  eflT,  to  make  thee  room ; 
Thon  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
.    And  art  aliTO  still,  while  thy  book  doth  liye. 
And  we  hare  wits  to  read,  and  praiie  to  ^t*. 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  bnun  excuses, 

I  mean  irith  mat  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thou^t  my  judgment  were  of  jearSi 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  irith  thy  peers, 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kjd  or  Marlowe's  migh^  line. 

And  though  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greeks 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  £sehyltt% 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacurius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on^ 

LeaTo  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  comeii 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  primes 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercuiy,  to  charm  I 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  I 

Which  were  bo  richly  spun,  and  woyen  so  fity 

As,  since,  she  will  youcnsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleaae  ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  giye  nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakq>eare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  liring  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heal 

Upon  the  Muses'  anril ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn ; 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  I    Look  how  the  father's  fhoo 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  bristly  shines 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe^ 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  1 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stags^ 

Which  since  thy  f^ght  from  hence  hath  mourned  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light  t 

Or  ike  PortraU  of  Sheictpeant, 

[Under  the  fhmtispleoe  to  the  first  edition  of  his  works :  IflS3L] 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  eentle  Shakspeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  oould  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  saxpaM 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

•  This  sttestatloB  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  first  sagiavad  por- 
trait of  ShakqMsre,  seenu  to  pfovs  Its  fldSUty  ss  a  Mkspssa 
The  portrslt  oomspoodB  with  thsnunimMiital  efllsj  at  BCnt- 
iord,  bat  both  rspment  a  heavy  and  somewhat  Indsiint 
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BicBJitui  Corbet  (1568-1635)  wn  tbe  *an  of  h 
Iiu^i  «1iD.  lliuugli  only  a  garilener.  oiuit  have  pot- 
■ened  lUjicriur  qmUities.  at  be  obtaiuvd  the  hearty 
i^omniendBtionii,  in  *erse.  of  Ben  Jonson.  Tlie  ton 
was  edacvted  st  WpittnlnMer  imil  Oxford,  uid  liw 
ing  taken  unlen,  he  became  lacceuiTely  blibop  cif 
Oifurd  tai  bisbop  of  Norwich.    Tbe  Mcial  qnoU- 


tlci  «t  wiltj-  Bishop  Corbet,  »nd  hl»  never-fiiiling 
TiraciCy,  juined  to  a  ifiudcrnle  ihore  of  dislike  to 
the  I'lirlliins,  rM^nimiendcd  liim  to  (lie  pstroiueo  of 
Kinir  Jmiics,  by  whom  be  wu  raided  \o  the  mitre. 
His  habiri  were  wthef  too  conTivis]  for  the  dignity 
of  hid  office,  if  WB  mnv  credit  *onie  of  the  anecdotes 
wliicli  have  been  reliied  of  him.  Kleelina  a  ballad- 
llniK''  one  market-day  at  Ablnftdon,  and  the  man 
mm):LdninK  tliat  he  coold  get  no  i-iutom.  the  jolly 
diK'tor  put  off  hia  gnwo,  and  arTnjed  himself  in  the 
leaihern  jadiet  of  the  ttinennt  rocalist,  and  bung 
a  handaorne  man,  with  a  dear  full  voice,  he  prewotly 
Tended  the  stock  of  ballads.  One  time,  as  he  was 
conflnning,  the  coantij  people  pressing  in  to  see 
the  ceremony,  Corbel  eiclajmed — '  Bear  off  there, 
or  I'll  ronflmi  ye  with  my  staiT'  Tlie  bishop  -* 
his  I'hnplain,  Dr  Lushin^n.  It  Is  said,  would  so  _ 
times  n-puir  to  the  wiiiii>ceUar  together,  and  Corbet 
used  to  put  off  his  episcopal  hood,  aaylng,  *  There 
lies  the  doctor;'  then  ha  put  off  Us  gowHi  Myiag, 
■  Tliere  lic-a  iho  bishop ;'  tlien  liie  toast  went  round, 
'  Htre's  to  tliee,  Corbet ;'  ■  Here's  to  thee,  Lnshhig- 
ton.'    Jovialitiea  like  these  seem  more  like  tbote  of 


d(  it>*  iih4  it  biid.  H 


the  jolly  Friar  of  Copmanhiint  than  the 
Protestant  bishop,  but  Corbet  had  higher 
his  toleration,  solid  setisei  and  lively  tal 
cured  him  deserved  estism  and  respect,  j 
were  first  collected  and  published  in  16- 
are  of  a  miscellaneona  character,  the  bE 
being  a  Jmmey  into  France,  written  in  a 
gtreiTi  of  descriptive  hnmoor.  The  Fare 
Fairia  is  equally  Uvely,  and  more  poetioi 

in  Vintmt  Oaiia,  iU  Sim.} 

What  I  shall  leave  tbee  none  can  Idl, 
But  ail  shall  say  I  wish  thte  well : 
I  wi>b  th«,  Vin,  bdnre  all  wealljb, 
Both  bodily  and  gbosCty  health  ; 


Iw 


Enough  for  lo  inatnict  and  know ; 
Not  suph  aj]  geatlemeo  requin 
To  pnvtc  at  tablo  oi  at  Sra. 
1  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  giaeea, 
Th)^  father's  foHunps  and  his  places. 
1  wish  thee  frieiids,  and  one  at  court 
Not  to  build  on,  but  support  ; 
To  keep  Ihee  not  in  doing  many 
OppreMiont,  but  from  sufieriog  any, 
1  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 
Nor  laij  nor  contentious  days  ; 
And,  when  thy  soul  and  body  pari 
A*  innocent  u 


ijp-i. 


[Journey  to  France.} 

I  went  (toiq  England  into  France 

Nor  yet  to  leun  to  cringe  nor  daoM^ 

Nor  yet  to  rids  not  fenoai 

But  I  to  Paris  rode  along. 

Much  like  John  Don*  in  the  ICD^ 

Upon  a  holy  tide. 
I  on  an  ambliog  naff  did  get, 
(1  trust  he  is  not  paid  for  yet). 

And  sputr'd  him  on  (sch  aid*. 
And  to  3aint  Dennis  fait  we  came, 
To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 

(Tbe  icao  that  show)  them  oinfflc 
Where  who  is  apt  for  to  believe, 
Uay  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  deevt^ 

And  eke  ber  old  pantofles  ; 
Hot  breast,  her  milk,  her  very  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  towo, 

When  in  the  inn  she  lay. 
Yet  all  the  world  knows  that's  a  fable 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stabli^ 

Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 
There  is  one  of  the  erosa's  nuls, 
Wliich,  whoM  tees.  Ids  bounet  valll. 

And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel. 
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Tlier»  is  » lanthorn  which  the  Jem, 
Wh«D  Judfts  led  them  forth,  did  me, 

It  wei^  mj  weight  downncht : 
Bai,  to  beliere  it^  jou  must  think 
TTm  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 

And  then  'twas  Texj  light. 

Then^s  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his 
Another 's  head,  hut  not  his  toes^ 

His  elbow  and  his  thnmh. 
But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags. 
We  went  to  il^  inn  and  took  our  mtfff 

And  so  awaj  did  come. 

We  came  to  PMis  oo  the  Seine, 
lis  wondrous  £iir,  'tis  nothing  dean^ 

Tis  Europe's  greatest  town. 
How  sinmg  it  is,  I  need  not  tell  i^ 
For  all  the  world  maj  easily  smell  il» 

That  walk  it  vp  and  down. 

There  many  stmoge  things  are  to  sesb 
Tha  palace  and  gnat  nXkxjf 

The  Plaoe  ttoyal  doth  excel: 
The  new  hridge,  and  the  statues  thsrsy 
At  Notie  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pftter, 

The  steqple  bean  the  belL 

For  leaminf ,  th'  XJniTerritj ; 
And,  for  old  dothes,  the  Frippery ; 

The  house  the  Queen  did  bmld. 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  earth  deroura 
Dead  coups  in  four-and-twentr  hours, 

And  there  the  King  was  killed : 

The  Bastille,  and  Saint  Dennis  Sireeti 
The  Shafflenist,  like  London  Fleet, 

The  arsenal  no  toy. 
But  if  Toull  see  the  prettiest  things 
Go  to  tne  court  and  see  the  king, 

O,  'tis  a  hopeful  boy.* 

He  ii,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peen, 
Rererene'd  for  much  wit  at 's  yean^ 

Nor  must  you  think  it  much : 
For  he  inth  little  switch  doth  plaj. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  dayi 

0  nerer  king  made  sudi  1 


Fsrswell  rewards  and^furies, 

Good  housewives  now  may  f^, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  thoo^  they  sweep  thrir  hearths  no  Isn 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Tet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness, 

Unds  dzpenoe  in  her  shoe  t 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys^ 

The  fidries  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  change  priests'  baHe^ 

But  some  have  changed  your  land ; 
Aod  all  your  children  sprung  from  toMioe 

Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 
Who  lire  as  changelings  e?er  dnos^ 

For  lore  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  erening  both, 

Ton  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  slotb 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  liboiir. 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  menily  went  tiieir  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  ' 


WitncM  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain  ; 
But  since  of  Uie  EUzabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  nerer  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  Ume  hath  been.* 

By  whidi  we  note  the  fhiries 

Were  of  the  old  profbesioii, 
Their  songs  were  Are-Maries, 

Their  &nces  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  I  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  tne  seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their 


A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  nerer  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  waspunish'd  sore  } 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  sneh  black  and  blue : 
O  how  the  commonwealth  doUi  need 

Sudi  Justioes  as  you  I 


Among  the  numotnis  minor  poets  who  floarished, 
or  rather  coMpossd^  in  the  reign  of  James,  were  Sn 
JoBM  BsAtrifONT  (1681-1688)  and  Dn  HmrmT  Kma, 
bishop  of  Chichester  f  lfi91-1669>  The  fbrmer  was 
the  doer  brother  of  ue  odebrated  dramatisi  En- 
joying the  fhrnOr  estate  of  OraoeDiea,  in  Leioeeler- 
sUre^  Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  lelsiire  boors  to 
tbeserrioeoftlieMnaei.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  the  heroic  couplet,  indch,  thoni^ 
generally  cold  and  imlmpasiioned,  exhibits  correct 
and  fbrdble  Tersiflcalion.  Asaspedmen,  wesuljoin 
Biduurd'e  animated  addreea  to  his  troope  on  the  ere 
ofthadediiTe  battle :» 

My  fUlow  soldiers  I  though  your  swords 

Alt  sharp,  and  need  not  letting  by  my  words^ 

Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  iriiich  we  treasured  up  iiSmortal  praise. 

If^  when  I  serred,  I  erer  fled  fWm  foe. 

Fly  ye  from  mine — ^let  me  be  punish'd  so  I 

But  if  my  father,  when  at  first  he  tried 

How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide^ 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  un£tfsled  eyes 

Affiront  the  beams  that  fh>m  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same. 

Know,  then,  ye  hare  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  youiselTes  1    Te  fight  against  the  drosi 
Of  those  who  oft  ha?e  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Hare  felt  the  force  of  our  rerengeful  hands  t 
From  iriiom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood, 
Derives  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Have  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  t 
And  shall  this  Welshman  irith  his  rigged  troop, 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  dirinet 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitires  hare  chose ! 
Who,  bred  amonf^  the  French,  our  ancient  foes, 
Foivets  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
Ana  knows  not  what  our  dnuns  and  trumpets  sound  I 

Sir  John  Beaumont  wrote  the  heroic  couplet  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  In  a  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  Ferdinando  Pnlton,  Esq.,  are  the  following 
excdlent  tersea:— 

Why  should  Tain  sorrow  follow  him  with  teai% 
Who  shakes  off  bordsns  of  declining  yean  t    , 

ur 


Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life^ 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  I 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  entious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  light, 
vVhich  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  thif  larse  tyne  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  desenring  praise. 
Must  wear  out  many  jean  and  lire  few  dajs. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem^  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  priie 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlda,  can  purchase  it  again : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last. 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  hia  brother,  the 
dnmatbt,  bat  it  is  inferior  to  the  following:— 

Oh  my  decor  Son,  Cfervcue  BeaunumL 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  son^  of  death,  foiget  my  sweetest  child. 
Which  like  a  flow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  lire  anew, 
*  Among  the  angels  fed  with  hearenly  dew  t 
We  hare  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  euih  his  struggling  spirit  stayi, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  hia  ease  from  pains. 
O  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  efiect  I  find  I 
Dear  Lord,  receire  my  son,  whose  winning  loTe 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age ; 
Whoee  looks  could  all  my  bitter  grien  assuage: 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain*d  seren  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  mr  pledge  in  heaTen,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  eyeiy  step  I  go. 

Dr  Henxy  King,  who  was  chaplidn  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  as  a  religioos 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  hU  lighter  Terse,  the  following  song 
may  suffioet— 

Sotiff* 

Drr  those  fair,  those  ciystal  eyes, 

Which,  like  growing  fountains,  rise. 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  furrow'd  looks ; 

Thy  lorely  face  was  nerer  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  clear  those  waterish  stars  again. 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain ; 
Lest  the  clouds  whidi  settle  there^ 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  lore  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

aicViia. 

Like  to  the  fidling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  St  oigles  are ; 
Or  like  the  nesh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silrer  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Et^  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straij^t  eall'd  in,  and  paid  to-nij^t. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past — ^and  man  foigok 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  lift^ 

But  open  war,  or  slumbered  strife ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release  t 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — which  buds,  and  grow% 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  £unt  seasons  kesfii 
Like  fits  of  inkking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream — whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moialis'd  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  shaie. 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay. 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — ^which  points  out 
The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  sta^s  of  Time's  flight ; 
Till  all-obscunng  earth  hath  Ukid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  indade  ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

FRANCIS  BEATTHOMT. 

Frakcis  Beaumont  (1585-1616),  whoee  name  is 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  thai 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  these  youthM  effhsions  are  witty  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness:  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori- 
ginslly  published  at  the  end  of  the  play  *Nioe 
Valour,'  with  the  following  tiUe :  *  Mr  Fkands 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  de- 
ferred their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for '  Rare 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  stvle  of  his  dramas. 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shi^spearian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature 
death  of  Beaumont  and  bis  more  poetical  friendr^ 
'  The  bees  were  sidd  to  have  come  and  boilt  tiieir 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  the 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  accents  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  age 
of  flve-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  writers 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philaster,  who 
threatens  to  take  his  life — 

Tis  not  a  life. 


lis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  aim, 
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EVaUSH  LTTEBATUBE. 


numiHuni 


e  ni  TOQth,  genius,  upiring  hope,  growing 
on,  cat  ofT  Dice  ■  Bower  in  iU  Buminer  pride, 
*  tfae  lily  oa  it!  sUlk  green,"  which  mu««u* 


t  fortune,  mod  aJmoat  at  nature,  that  aeem 
a  Utile  store  bf  their  grciih;st  faTouritei. 

□f  poeti  i^  or  ought  to  be  (judging  of  it 
E  light  it  lendi  to  oim).  a  golden  drcuD,  full 
toesi  and  Kweetneu,  lapt  in  ElTsium  i  and 

one  a  relactant  pang  to  Ke  the  apiendid 
i;  whicb  thcf  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
■de  like  &  vapour,  and  their  ucrcd  hcsdi 

ID  uhei.  before  the  wnd  of  common  mortals 

out.  Fletcher,  too,  wu  premature!?  cut 
It  plague.'* 

[Irfter  to  Brt  Jonton.'i 
(wfaich  doth  the  gmtcat  comfort  bring 
it  friends,  becauK  the  lelf-aarae  thing 

I  be»t  hajmaker  (forgiie  me  this, 
countT'e  style)  in  thii  warm  «hinB 
1  dE*ani  of  jour  full  Hemiaid  wine, 
tare  water  mii'd  wilh  claret  leet, 
tt  to  bring  in  drier  hereiia 
B,  good  onlj  for  the  »onnet'«  itrain, 
■tiau  metaphon  to  stuff  the  brain, 
1,  that,  giicn  to  the  thintieat  one, 
N  prore  alma,  unlcu  be  have  the  stone. 
with  OH  dianght  nun'i  inTention  lides : 
a  had  quite  ipoll'd  Homer'*  lliadw. 
ST  that  will  find  out  Sutcliff's  wit, 
I*  ha  will,  and  make  biiu  write  wone  j*(  ; 
ith  such  moisture  in  most  grievous  qualms, 
•rt  Wiidom  write  hia  sineing  psalms  ; 
nust  I  do  thi>  :  And  jet  1  thiok 
>lion  sent  a*  dewit  to  drink, 
al  Pmvidcncc,  kfeps  us  from  fights, 
•  not  laugh  when  we  nuke  \cgt  to  kni^ti. 
that  keepi  our  mindi  fit  for  our  states, 
iae  to  obc;  our  loagirtrsles  : 


«lin 


JIJOU 


M  one  another's  happy  itate, 
■  ;  we  are  all  equal  :  ererjr  whit 
tbnt  Owl  site*  men  here  la  their  wit, 
mider  fullv,  for  our  b»t 
rr>i  mrn  Hill  nith  bis  main  bouse-jpat 


Urtun 


Scarce  please  jou  ;  we  want  aubtilt/  to  do 

The  citj  tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too  : 

Hero  are  none  that  ran  bear  a  painted  show. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow  ; 

Who,  like  mtlla,  act  the  right  ny  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gainf  alike  with  erer;  wind  ; 

Only  Bonie  fetlowa  with  the  subtleat  pate, 

Amongat  us,  may  perchance  equirocate 

At  Belling  of  a  horse,  and  that  a  the  mott. 

Metbinks  the  little  wit  I  had  '»  tost 

Since  I  law  you  ;  for  wit  is  liko  a  rest 

Held  op  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best. 

With  the  best  g.imenteni :  what  things  bare  we  seen 

Dune  at  the  Menuaid  ;  heard  words  that  hare  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  fu!I  of  auljtic  Hame, 

As  if  that  BTcry  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jeet, 

And  had  rctolied  to  lire  a  fool  the  rent 

Of  hii  dull  life  ;  then  when  then  had  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  ba 

For  the  whole  city  to  Ulk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  that  was  goM, 

Wo  left  an  air  behind  as,  which  alone 

W«  able  to  make  the  two  neit  companies 

Right  witty  ;  though  but  downright  foola  wert  win. 

When  I  nmember  thia,         *  * 

•  •  ■         I  needs  must  cry ; 

J  see  my  days  of  ballading  gruw  nigh  ; 

I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

ditches,  sell  bargains,  and  1  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  apeak  the  hardcgt  worda  I  find 

O'er  aa  ofl  ae  any  with  one  wind, 

That  takes  do  mrdielDPs,  but  thought  of  thee 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  ts  be 

The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 

No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know. 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  hare  growing  souls. 

Onij  strong  Destiny,  whirh  all  controls, 

1  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 

For  me,  thy  friend,  thsu  to  lire  erer  poor. 

Banisb'd  unto  this  home  ;  Pate  once  agnin 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canxt  make  smnoth  and  plun 

The  way  of  knonledge  for  inc  ;  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatett  comfort  be, 

To  acknowledge  all  1  have  to  flow  from  thee, 

Ben  ;  when  these  ictna  are  perfect,  well  taWe  wine; 

I'll  drink  thy  muso's  health,  thou  ibatt  quafl'mine. 

Ont&eTomUii 
Mortality,  behold  and  fear, 
What  a  char^  offle-ih  i'  he. 

Think  how  many  roynl  boiiei 


Who  now  want  strength  to  >Iir  their  hands  ; 
Where,  from  their  pulpits  seai'd  with  dust, 
They  preach — in  greatness  is  no  trust. 
Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royal 'st  seed. 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 
Since  tbe  first  man  died  for  sin  : 
Here  the  bonca  of  birth  hare  criod. 
Though  gods  thcj  were,  as  men  they  died  j 
Here  are  wands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  tbe  ruin'd  sides  of  kings. 
Hera's  a  world  of  pump  and  state 
fittried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

AnEpUapk. 
Here  sh*  llss,  whose  apotlaas  fame 
InritM  a  atone  to  learn  her  nam* : 
The  rigid  Hpaitan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  diad,  .j. 


mtlAM 

Unloi*  Tor  war,  in  chuit; 
Would  liere  TOQcli»sf«  ui  elegj. 
She  died  k  wire,  but  ytt  her  uuod, 
Beiroad  Virginia  nlined. 
From  IftwleM  fin  roinuii'd  u  6te 
As  DOW  fnjm  hcM  her  ube>  b«  : 
Keep  well  thta  nim,  tbou  maibla  d 
Till  it  b«  rall-d  for  let  it  [«t  i 
For  while  thii  jewel  here  in  nt, 
The  gi»To  ii  like  ■ 


CYCLOP^UU.  OF 


0  persona 


of  B  gm;  and  gallant  school,  who  to 

X"  lnuenla,  ntnli,  and  edacBtion,  unite 
t  fiir  tho  conTendonal  pMtry  then  moat 
[lopnlar  uid  cultiTated.  Tlieir  InflUBiice  may  bp  Kcn 
OTen  in  Cowley  and  Dn'deB;  Carcw  and  Waller 
were  perhupa  the  best  of  the  diss;  Rochester  wiu 
undoabledly  ttie  mnt  debased.  Their  visloni  of 
funic  were  in  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  nolnlity.  To  live  in  fiitare  generations, 
or  to  Mond  thedeptlii  of  the  human  heart,  aeuninot 
to  have  entered  into  their  coutciuplations.  A  lo;al 
pinegrrlc  «u  the  epic  ilraia  at  tbeir  unbitioni  a 
■  ropy  cheek  or  coral  lin'  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  Tlie  court  applauded ;  the  lady  wai  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  liii  wit  and  gnltnntrj  -.  while  all  the  time 
the  hear!  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thuj  tendered  nnd  accepted,  as  with  the  cold  obstruc- 
tions and  'rare  poesies'  on  wm»  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irrcli)[ioti  often  turkcd  under 
the  fluwory  >urfHce.  and  Insidiously  mode  itself 
known  and  ftlt.  Carew  aoraetimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  hesrlJess  fcirolity,  and  is  ncnu-eful  in  sen- 
timent OS  well  u  style — "piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook ;'  but  he  was  capable  of  far  higher 
things;  and  in  him,  as  inSocklingand  Sedley,  wesee 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  hare  been 
ripened  into  permanent  and  beneficial  exceUence. 
Carew  was  de«ccnded  from  nn  aticient  Gloucester- 
shire family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tnt- 
Tellcd  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  L  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  llii  after  life  was  that  of  a  cnnrtier— 
witty,  afliible,  and  accomplished— without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  whieli,  acrording 


greatest  remorse  fbr  that  license,  and  willi  the  greni- 
est  manifestation  of  Chriitianily,  that  hi*  best  mends 
Mold  desire.' 

The  poems  of  Carew  an  short  and  occasional 
His  longest  Is  a  maaqne,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Calum  fln'iDnnicMa.  It  is  partly  in 
proae ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
Dr  Henry  I^wes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  Mge.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carow  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  are  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  Ills  which  are  read.  I'hey  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expression.  Tliirty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  bllen  into  tlie  fHgid  style  of  llic 
court  poets  after  the  Restoration  i  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  ImitginaliTe  vein  uf  (lie 
Elizabethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
■genial  and  warm  tints'  of  the  elder  mute  still 
o^oured  the  tandsca]>e,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
•ome  meaaon-  by  Carew.    He  abounded,  however, 

sOf  lbs  pceuUiT  coBtpoaltioo  oiJsd  thff  BusquD^Bn  upnool 
iBJlKDlBUiiieiinL 


in  tasteleaa  conceits,  even  on  grave  ele«iftc  si 
In  his  epitaph  on  tbcdaugbler  of  Sir  Thomas 
worth,  he  says— 

And  here  the  precious  dost  is  lud, 
Whoae  purely- lem|>ered  clay  was  made 
So  fine  that  it  the  gust  bettay'd. 
Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  shell  of  sin. 
And  so  was  batch'd  a  chenitnn  I 


Ask  mo  no  more  when  Jove  beatowi^ 
When  June  ig  past,  the  fading  ross  ; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep. 
These  flowen,  as  in  their  causes,  slw^ 
Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  daj ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaTen  did  prenai* 
Those  powdcn  to  enrich  your  hwr. 
Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haats 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  jour  sweet  diiiding  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  notk 


Ask  me 

The  Ph. 


p  her  sjiicy  nest ; 
And  in  your  flagrant  bosom  dies  I 

T/u  Camflimmt. 
I  do  not  loTC  thee  for  that  fair 
Rich  fun  of  thy  must  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  thiui  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  Boflcr  than  the  lenres 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weans. 
I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Onwing  on  thy  cbevki  (love'*  bowers)  : 
Tbouj;h  such  cunning  them  hath  sprEOd, 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red : 
Love'i  goldea  arrows  thence  are  shuti 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 
1  do  not  lore  th«  for  those  wfl 
Red  coral  lipe  I've  kiss'd  so  ofl ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  gnard 
To  speech,  whcni-e  music  itill  is  heard  ; 


Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wi 
Tho*  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish 'd  iiotj  an 


Would  yon  know  what's  snfll    1  don 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright,^ 
Nor  to  snow  to  leach  you  while. 
Nor,  if  you  would  music  bear. 
Coll  the  orbs  to  l^e  your  car  ; 
Nor  to  please  your  «nM  bring  forth 
BruiHcd  Hard  or  what's  more  worth. 
Or  on  food  were  yonr  Ihoagbti  plac'd, 
tiring  you  nectar,  for  a  IWK  : 
Would  you  have  all  these  in  one, 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  done. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


A  PaMmrd  Diakgmt, 


Skip,  This  momj  bank  they  pTMi'd.    NymfA,  That 
•1^  <Mtk 

Did  canopy  the  happj  |Mtir 

All  night  from  the  damp  air. 
ChiK  Here  let  ai  sit  and  sing  the  words  thej  ipoke, 
Till  the  day  breaking,  their  embmces  bn^e. 

Shep.  See,  lore,  the  blushes  of  the  mora  appear, 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearlj  storey 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore,) 

F  th'  oowKlip*s  bell,  and  rose*s  ear: 

Sweet,  I  must  staj  no  longer  here. 

NymjJL  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  niher  not  day, 
But  show  my  sun  must  set ;  no  miMn 
Shall  shine  till  thou  retura  ; 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  Uiy  way. 

Ship,  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.  Nvmfh,  My  tean  will  quite 
Extinguish  their  faint  light. 

8kep.  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  more  dear, 

Lore's  flames  wUl  shine  in  eT*iy  tear. 

Cko.  They  kiss'd  and  wept ;  and  from  their  lips  and  eyes, 

In  a  miz*d  dew  of  briny  sweet, 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
Bat  she  cries  out.    JVyntjgA.  Shepherd,  arias^ 
The  son  betrays  us  elite  to  spies. 

Cko,  The  winged  hours  fly  fast,  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

They  more  with  leaden  feet. 
f^ymph.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  erer  from  this  place. 

A«p.  Hark  !  Nymph,  Ay,  me,  stay !   Ship,  For  erer. 
Nymph.  No,  ari^, 

We  must  be  gone.    Shep.  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nymph.  My  soul.    Shep.  My  paradise. 
Cho.  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  throu)^  their  ejei 
Grief  interrupted  speech  with  tears'  suppliei. 

Somg, 
JTaKseHCr  In  Lmt  KifMiA 

Oire  me  more  lore,  or  more  disdaia ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  soue 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain. 

The  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Tither  extreme  of  love  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Qire  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  lore. 

Like  Danae  in  that  golden  showw^ 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  pro?e 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  doTOor 
Mr  Tulture  hopes  ;  and  he's  poasesi^d 
Of  hearen  that's  but  from  hell  released; 
Then  crewn  my  joys  or  cure  my  pain  ; 
Qire  me  more  lore  or  more  disdain. 

Think  not,  'eaose  men  flatfriac  nj, 
Y'aie  freah  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 

Bright  as  is  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  m-,  though  f  on  art^ 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  Tour  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  lorely  face  will  fail  : 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beaotyli  nail  I 
Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  eommci^s  rain  or  wiatar'e  worn  ; 


Most  fleetuig  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 

'TIS  gone  wlule  we  but  say — 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  erexy  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  ^ 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nert, 

Will  proTO  his  grare,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  noss^ 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  roee  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  servants  call  t 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done, 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sua. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  lore  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  firin  ;  be  prorident. 

And  think,  before  the  summer^s  spenti 

Of  following  winter  ;  like  the  ant, 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  tftorpis  of  Time  hare  mered 

Wares  on  that  cheek  which  was  belored ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined, 

And  yellow  spread  where  led  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leaTe  Imi^ 

Lore  may  return,  but  lorers  nerer : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  painf 

Like  \Uh  of  lore  in  aged  reins. 

0  lore  me  then,  and  now  begin  it, 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back* 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  retamei^ 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes ; 

The  fiM&d  rose,  each  spring,  rsceiree 

A  fresh  tpi.  tincture  on  her  leares : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay, 

You  nerer  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  ssaaoB 

Afl!brds  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 

Spend  not  in  rain  your  life's  short  hoivr. 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower. 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fiMle,  both  blow  and  wUkv. 


ZHttUAn  AfwusdL 

He  that  lores  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  eoral  lip  admires. 
Or  firom  star-like  eyes  doth  leek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind^ 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desint ; 

Hearts  with  equal  lore  combined. 
Kindle  nersr^ying  firss. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despiit 

Lorely  cheeks,  or  Upi|  or  eyes  I 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  wis 

My  rcaolT'd  heart  to  return ; 
I  hare  search'd  thy  soul  within* 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and 
I  hare  leara'd  tny  aits,  and  bow 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  mj  terenge^  oobtij 
That  lore  to  her  I  east  away* 

lAtftnvtMh  ^  AtnmtJl 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  balk  ImI 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  fkofi 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
UpcA  the  silrer  lake^  or  crystal  stream ; 
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But  the  warm  ran  th&wi  the  benumb*d  earth. 
And  makei  it  tender ;  fprtB  a  tacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  waket  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  dioir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  yallejs,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  arraj. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  Maj. 
Now  all  things  smile. 


PHINBA8  AND  GILES  FLETCHSB. 

These  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Metcher, 
and  cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
clergymen,  whose  lives  afforded  but  little  variety  of 
incident  Phineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  iHrother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  his  brother. 

The  works  of  Phdieas  Fletcher  consist  of  the 
Purple  Island^  or  the  I»Ie  of  Man,  Placatory  Edoguea, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.    The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cal and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
yoathAil  admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have 
drawn.    A  perusal  of  the  work,  however,  dispels 
this  illusion.    The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sonny  spot  '  amid  the  cnelancholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.    He  begins  with  the  veins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hills,  dales,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  devations,  and  appearances.    It  is  admitted 
that  Uie  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  dissecting  room.    Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.    Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  ftimished  with  eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  human  souL    At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fulsome  adulation.    From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher*s  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot^  but  upon  Isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.    Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  fiow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  are  marred  by 
affectation  and  quaintness,  and  by  the  tedtousness 
inseparable  from  lung-protracted  allegory.  Hisfimcy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  &  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Fletchsb  published  ooW  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
Chrises  VtcUMj  and  Triumph,  It  «ppemd  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  tiU 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran- 
deur and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victory*  which 
strikes  tlie  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
are  better  fused  together,  and  more  harmoniouslv 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
*  Both  of  these  brothers,'  says  Mr  Hauam,  *  are 


deserving  of  much  praise ;  they  were  endowed  with 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  Bat  an  hi- 
judicious  taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  styls 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of 
allegorical  personification,  prevented  thor  powers 
fh>m  being  effectively  dispUyed.'  Mr  Campbell 
remarks,  *  They  were  both  the  disciples  of  Spenser, 
and,  with  his  diction  gently  modernised,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  GUei^ 
inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of  con- 
nexion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirit 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  with 
Paradise  Regained.^  These  hints  are  indeed  veiy 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearance  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  *  slowly  footing'  in  the  silent  wildenies^ 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  *  goodly  garden,' 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Delight,  are  outiioes 
which  Milton  adopted  and  fiDed  up  in  his  seoood 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  style  un- 
known to  the  Fletehers.  To  the  latter,  however, 
belong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  copionsncM 
of  fancy,  melodious  numbers,  and  language  at  timet 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poeticaL  If  Spenser  had 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  filiss,  Gilei 
Fletcher's  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  would  have  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  dav ;  but  iffoba^y, 
like  his  master  Spenser,  he  copied  from  Tsjsa 


Happiness  of  the  Shepherd^ t  Idfi, 
[From  the  Purple  laknd.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happ^,  shepherd's  life  and  state  I 

When  courts  are  happmctw'  unhappy  pawns  1 

His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gi^ 

Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scoins  and  fikWBi  ; 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  ouiet  sleep. 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 

Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheepw 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  ^th  their  thieed 
Draw  out  their  silken  Utcs  :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  :^ 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  miseiy  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  toi^gues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  earW  soiigs» 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  ey« : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses  ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refossSi 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leared  beeches  in  the  field  reo^ve  kim 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rons  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothfril  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Ged  efli 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  pUoe  ; 
His  little  son  into  his  borom  creepS| 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Qod  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  gTMsy  tomb,  eoB" 
tent  him. 
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ENGLI8H  LTTEBATURE. 


PHINSAS  AlfD  6II.BS  FLXICBBB. 


IDecay  qfffmkm  Ortainem.} 

1 


[PnnntiM 

num,  tluki  looki  on  earth  for  happinen, 
lere  long  leekf  what  here  is  never  found  1 
i  our  good  we  hold  from  hear'n  bj  lease, 
manj  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
ui  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due : 
;h  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  giy'n  anew, 
aily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

sfaooldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 

"ly  loss  'gainst  hearen's  face  repining  I 

t  bdiold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 

gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining  ; 

now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

oring  pelican  in  fancy  breeds  : 

Bcreeoiing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  stedes.! 

e  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 

ill  the  east  ouce  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  t 

B  thai  great  Peniau  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 

on's  self  tore  out  with  rar'nous  jaw  1 

which  'twizt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 

gh  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far*d, 

(o  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms 


y  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

te  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find  : 

i  fading  verbal  memoir, 

mpty  name  in  writ  is  led  behind  : 

hen  this  second  life  and  glory  fades, 

inks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

ind  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

nonstrous  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen, 

1  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray ; 

ill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 

rode  down  all  Uie  rest  to  dust  and  clav  : 

it t 'ring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  civil  haniu 

ron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  the  sands  ; 

1,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 

hat  black  vulture,'  which  with  deathful  wing 

adows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 

ten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 

ly  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 

then  shiall  look  for  happiness  beneath  I 

e  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

eath, 

ife  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

{DeBcriptum  of  ParthemOf  w  Chai^^ 

her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 

enia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 

xUe^s  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd, 

which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 

oldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 

ike  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear, 

ng  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

>odly  armour  secm'd  a  garden  green, 

B  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew  ; 

n  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

rabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new  ; 

unto  itself  was  onlv  mate  ; 

he  same,  but  new  m  newer  date  : 

jidemeath  was  writ  *  Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

bid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 

it  for  any  warlike  exercise : 

hen  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 

ack  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise ; 

kirest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

'd  her  locks  within  a  ^den  net, 

them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beNi. 

'TheTurk. 


Choice  nymph  !  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth  ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattein'd,  all  perfection  stain  : 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  direw : 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  m  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits, 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying  : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow, 
And  ready  shafls  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show  ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow. 
•  •  # 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek. 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose  ; 

Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowr  'tire  ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 

To  such  a  fair,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  t 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  gcwdly  row : 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  nndight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fean : 
The  spheres  so  only  siug,  so  only  chs^  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  mijesty ; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame, 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

\Tht  Jlainbow.} 

[From  the*  Temptation  sndYiotory  of  Christ    BjOllss 

Fletohar.] 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprunf^ 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud, 
Dropning  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace^ 
And  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  fiioe, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feig&'d. 

About  her  head  a  C3rpress  h«kven  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire, 
,In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  eolden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rollin(|  up  the  wore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Arffus  wore, 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  ner  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  man^  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  sho^d  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  moTe^ 
Foivot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love^ 
With  wonder  and  amaiement,  did  her  beauty  mre. 
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Orer  her  hung  a  canopj  of  sUte, 

Not  of  rich  tistae  nor  of  mngled  gold, 

But  of  a  subfltanoe,  though  not  animate, 

Yet  of  a  hearenljr  and  npiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  miffht  behold  : 

Such  light  tm  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound, 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


IHU  Soreerm  of  Fatu  DtUgkL] 
P^Ana  the  sMna.] 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fur  was  cut. 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut : 
The  azure  fields  of  Hearen  were  *sembled  rij^i 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light ; 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  snarks  of  dew 
That  hunff  upon  their  azure  leares,  did  shew 
Like  twinUing  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  erening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 
On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  buUt. 
White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac'd. 
And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 
Them  broadly  she  display'd,  like  flaming  silt. 
Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  was  drown 'd : 
Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound, 
AndiriUi  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depunt  her  lily  hand. 
Her  reins  of  riolets,  her  ermine  brotfi, 
Which  there  in  orient  colours  liring  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest. 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm*d  with  boughy  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  iu  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  ereiy  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fean. 

Orer  the  hedge  depends  the  graping  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine^ 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  rine. 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  sudi  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  gn^>es  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 
•  •  • 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys, 
Three  gi4>ing  mermaids  with  their  ew*rs  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leap*d  witn  speed  ; 
And  in  the  rosy  larer  seem*d  to  bleed  ; 
The  naked  bo^s  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nightinffales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  breath'd  into  their  watery  interalL 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep. 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  liT'd,  but  now  the  men  were  dead, 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  deroutly  idolise) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Saviour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise. 
They  danr*d  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  Lvnus,  and  among  the  rest. 
The  jolW  pnest,  in  ivy  garUnds  drest. 
Chanted  wild  efgials,  in  l^onour  of  the  teil. 


Hieh  over  all,  Panglorie*s  blazing  throne. 
In  her  bright  turret,  all  of  ciystiu  wrought. 
Like  Phoebus*  lamp,  iu  midst  of  heaven,  shone : 
Whose  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fraught. 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  taught. 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  crystal,  that,  most  like  her  glMi 
In  beauty  and  in  frailty  did  all  others 


A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  swav. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  she  wore  ; 
Only  a  garland  of  roro-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bora 
A  hollow  fflobe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
SLe  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vi 


Such  watery  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderiy  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
But  if  they  chance  hut  rouehly  once  aspire^ 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  falL 
Here  when  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him 

'  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Everything  that  lives  or  grows : 
Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move, 
And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  love  ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke^ 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oik  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease. 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas  ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  Bteiidi,^ 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  i 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leafy  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  plj^  i 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me, 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be* 

'  See,  tee,  the  flowers  that  below 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow. 
And  of  all  the  virgin  rose. 
That  as  bright  Aurora  shows : 
How  thev  ful  unleaved  lie 
Losing  their  virginity  ; 
Like  unto  a  summer  shade, 
But  now  bom  and  now  they  fade. 
Everything  doth  pass  away, 
There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 
Come,  come,  father  then  the  roee, 
Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 
All  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shore 
Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore  : 
All  the  valleys'  swimming  com 
To  my  house  is  yearly  home ; 
Every  grape  of  eveiy  vine 
Is  gla<uy  bmis'd  to  make  me  wine : 
While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proua 
To  cany  up  my  train  have  bow'd. 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 
In  my  chambers  to  attend  me ; 
All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  shine, 
And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine  t 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  mo. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be.* 
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ThoM  ■aii^t  the  din  enchantren  in  his  mind 
Her  gailcfttl  \mii  to  h*Te  embosomed : 
Bat  he  her  duurms  dispersed  into  windy 
And  her  of  insolence  Admonished, 
And  ell  her  optio  g\umn  shattered. 
So  with  her  sire  to  hell  she  took  her  fli^t 
(The  slutinc  ftir  flew  from  the  dsmned  sprite)^ 
Whoe  deeplj  both  aggrier'd  plunged  themaeiTes  in 
nidhi. 

But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
A  heerenly  ToUeT  of  light  sngels  ilew. 
And  from  his  fhther  him  a  buquet  bronght 
Throoch  the  fine  dement,  for  well  thej  knew. 
After  his  Lenten  £Mt,  he  hungiy  grew : 
And  as  he  fed,  the  hoi  j  choizs  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine ; 
All  thoni^t  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  all  thought 
dirine. 

Hm  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joj% 
Attemper'd  to  Uie  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  the  birds  the  innds  attune  their  noise ; 
And  to- the  winds  the  waters  hoarselj  call. 
And  echo  back  again  rerolced  all ; 
Tbat  the  whole  Valley  rung  with  yictoiy. 
But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards  fly : 
See  how  the  ni^t  comes  stealing  from  the  mountains 
hi^ 
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Geobob  Wmnm  (1588 — 1667)  was  a  Tohuninons 
tothor,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  sniferings  that 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  of  any  bat  the  most 
edTenturous  and  untiring  enthusiast  Some  of  his 
happiest  strains  Were  composed  in  prison:  his 
limbs  were  incarcerated  within  stone  waUs  and  iron 
bars,  but  his  fimcy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains, 
with  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by 
msUlng  boughs  and  murmuring  springs.  There  is 
a  freshness  aikl  natural  Tiracity  in  &e  poetry  of 
Wither,  that  render  his  early  works  a  *  perpetual 
fesst*  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  feast  *whm  no 
erode  surfeit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obecuie. 
Hid  aflfected;  but  be  has  an  endless  dlTersitr  of 
ityle  and  sul^ects,  and  true  poetical  feding  and  ez- 
pressico.  Wi^er  was  a  natiTe  of  Hampshire, 
ud  reodTed  his  education  at  Magdalen  OoUege, 
Oxford.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  Hie  Tear 
1613,  when  he  puldished  a  satire,  entitled  Ahaet 
Stript  amd  Whntt  For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Msrsbsbea,  where  be  composed  his  fine  poem.  The 
SkepheM  HunHng.  When  the  abuses  satirised  by 
the  poet  had  accumulated  and  -brought  on  the  dvil 
var.  Wither  took  the  popular  dde,  and  sold  his 
patemd  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 
usment  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  mtjijf,  and  in 
1642  was  made  gOTemor  of  Famham  Castle,  after- 
wsrds  hdd  by  Denham.  Wither  was  accused  of 
deserting  his  f^polntment,  and  the  castle  was  ceded 
the  nme  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.  During  the 
■troggles  of  that  period,  the  poet  was  made  prisoner 
I7  &  Realists,  and  stood  in  danger  or  capital 
pnmshment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 
hard,  aUi^ng,  that  as  long  as  Wither  lired,  he  (Den- 
lum)  would  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 
England.  The  joke  was  a  good  one,  if  it  saved 
Wither's  life;  bat  George  was  not  frightened  from 
the  perikyus  contentions  of  the  times.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  Crtunwdl's  m^ors  general,  and  kept 
viteh  and  ward  OTer  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  Froin 
the  sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 
ohkained  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  the  Restoration 
cane,  snd  he  was  stript  of  all  his  possessions.  He 
>cnionstrated  loudly  and  angrily;  Us  remonstrances 
vers  TOled  libeis,  and  the  unludcy  poet  waa  again 


thrown  into  prison.  He  published  various  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  daring  this  period,  though  he  was 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  released,  under 
bond  for  good  behaviour,  in  1663,  and  survived 
nearly  four  years  afterwards,  dying  in  LondoB  en 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither*s  fame  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly  frmn  his 
early  productions,  written  befbre  he  had  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  em* 
broiled  in  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himsdf  in 
1622,  with  the  title,  Misireu  of  PhUareH ;  his  Shep- 
herds' Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  hi  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1633.  His  Cb&ctiow  y 
Embienuy  andent  and  moden^  Quiekemed  with  Mh 
trical  IlhtgtratiotUt  made  their  appearance  in  1689. 
His  satirical  and  controversial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  authors  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  have  helped 
to  popularise  Wither,  by  Jrequent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Poets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  playftd 
fency,  pure  taste,  and  artiess  ddicacy  of  sentiment, 
whidi  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youth.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  afibrds  a  lively  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  His  Addreu  to  Pott^ 
the  sole  yet  cheering  companion  of  his  prison  soli- 
tude, is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  superior  to  most 
of  the  efihsiona  of  that  period.  The  ple«sure  with 
which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the 
*  divine  skill'  of  his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourish- 
ment and  delight  from  the  *  meanest  objects'  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  bdoved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest 
offerings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  over  the  gratificatioos  of  senses 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  iBore 
touchingly  or  findy  illustrated. 
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[Fkom  the  Shepherds*  Hontiiifi] 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days, 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays ; 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 

Seem  they  not  witii  their  black  steama 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beiuns, 

And  vet  vanish  into  air, 

Leavmg  it,  unblemish'd,  feirl 

80,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee  2 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 

Mists  of  envy,  torn  of  spite, 

TVixt  men's  iu<^;ments  and  her  Ug^: 

But  BO  much  her  power  may  do, 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power} 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 

She's  affronted  still  the  more : 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last  t 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affrighti 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight; 
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For,  if  I  could  match  thj  Ajm% 

To  the  Yfity  ffton  Td  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  md  fljr 

Till  I  nach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas  I  my  mute  n  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flan  too  low : 

Yea,  the  more's  her  napless  fate, 

Her  Aort  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  rueing. 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing: 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'll  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Thouffh  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  Knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  doable : 

I  should  loye  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  oould  do. 

ra,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks. 

And  con&'d  within  these  rocks. 

Here  1  waste  away  the  li^t. 

And  consume  the  sullen  night. 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  1  miss  the  floweiy  fields. 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 

Tliough  I  may  not  see  those  grores, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loTSS, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-yoiced  Philomel. 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maogre  Enyy's  eyil  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driyen,  too^ 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  boiiow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  giace ; 

And  the  blackest  diseontenti 

Be  her  fkirest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  ftom  everything  I  saw, 

I  oould  some  inyentiou  draw: 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height. 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight, 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Oi  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  sprM^ 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladnew^ 

In  the  yeiy  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made  ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  bbck  den  which  rocks  tinboM^ 

Ofeigiown  with  eldest  moss : 

Hie  rude  portals  that  dve  light 

More  to  toror  than  delifht : 

Tills  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  aSr, 

A  fit  object  for  despair. 

She  hath  taiudit  me  by  her  in]ght 

To  diaw  oomlori  and  delight. 


Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliai| 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee^ 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  cencdye  thei^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  boni. 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thec^ 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madatfi^ 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladneai^ 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy^ 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  thook 


SoiweivponaSlolm 


Now  eentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyea 
Whicn,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughte  in 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  revealp 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away. 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  t 
Oh  I  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  groir  I 
Well,  if  she  do.  111  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 

3%e  StedfaH  Shepl^enL 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me. 
Pish  I  unclasp  these  wanton  aims  ; 
*  Sogar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 

(Though  thou  prove  a  thousand  cii»iina). 
Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 
No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 
Thy  painted  baits. 
And  poor  deceits. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain. 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  yon  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Oo,  00,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamoured  swidn : 

Those  common  wiles. 

Of  sighs  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain* 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye: 
Show  not  me  a  painted  bc»uty. 
These  impostures  I  defy : 

My  spirit  loathes 

Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain  t 

I  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swean  iio^ 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  valiu 

Can  he  prise  the  tainted  posies, 

Whicn  on  every  breast  are  worn  { 
lliat  may  pluck  the  virsin  rosea 
Fkom  their  never^uclied  thiom  I 
loan  go  rest 
Ob  her  sweet  bceail» 

IM 
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That  U  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train  ; 

Then  stay  thj  tongue  ; 

Thj  mermaid  song 
Is  all  bcfltow'd  on  me  in  run. 

lie's  a  fool,  that  bai>elj  dallies, 

Mliere  each  peasant  mates  icith  htm  : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  rallm. 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  dimb  t 

No,  no,  though  clowns 

Are  pcar'd  with  frowns, 
1  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 

And  those  I'll  prove, 

So  will. thy  love 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  Tain. 

I  do  scorn  to  row  a  duty, 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Give  me  her,  whose  sun-like  beauty. 
Buzzards  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she,  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss, 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  piun ; 

But  such  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu. 
You  seek  to  captire  me  in  rain.^ 

Leare  me,  then,  thou  Syren,  leave  me ; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms  ; 
CiaflT  wiles  cannot  deceive  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  charmf : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  that  constant  shall  remain ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  qiend  your  time  in  vain. 

MadrigaL 

Amanrllis  I  did  woo. 
And  1  courted  Phillis  too ; 
DiM>hne  for  her  love  1  chose, 
Chloris,  for  that  damask  roee 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  so  dear, 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near ; 
And,  in  love  with  all  together, 
Feaied  the  enjoying  eit^ur : 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  poesess'd, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  xest. 

Chruimai. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast ; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly  ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  dreit. 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  miiih  repine, 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merxy. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  CAoke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie  ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  meny. 

Now  every  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour  ; 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 

Touitf  men  and  maids,  and  girli  tad  Imji, 

Give  Efe  to  one  another's  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noiM 
Peroave  that  thej  are  many. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  does  thence  with  whole  shoulders  ran, 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  folks,  themselves  advance^ 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Oill  shall  dance^ 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn. 

And  all  his  beet  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  tnat  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fan^ 

And  all  the  day  be  merxy. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  woTBe, 
On  lust  and  pnde  at  London. 

There  the  roystem  they  do  play. 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away. 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day. 
And  therefore  let's  be  merxy. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears. 

The  priHoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 
Why  should  we  pine,  or  grieve  at  that ! 
Hang  sorrow !  care  will  kill  a  cat. 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  !  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call. 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  I  how  the  roufs  with  laughter  sound. 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round. 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found. 

And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls. 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box. 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox. 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  oueens  poor  sheepcotes  have. 

And  mate  witn  everr  body  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave. 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  game  boys  mo, 

Because  they  wifi  be  meny. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merry  days. 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  ! 
No,  let  us  sing  some  ronndelays. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing^ 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  iraf ; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  eveiytldx^ 

Bear  witnen  we  an  merry. 
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CYCLOPiEDIA  OF 


WnjJAn  Browne  (1590-ie4S)  waa  ft  pLutoral 
anil  deMTtptive  pact,  vho,  like  Phineaa  and  Giles 
Hetcber,  ulopted  Spenser  (ur  liis  modtL  Be  was  a 
nstlTe  uf  THTiitock,  in  DeToneliire,  sod  tlw  beaoliful 
Kcnery  of  his  nalWe  county  seems  lo  have  inspired 
his  early  strains.  Ilia  dcscriptioos  arc  vivid  snd 
tme  to  nature.  Browne  wb«  tutor  to  the  E»il  of 
Carnarvon,  and  od  the  death  of  the  latter  nt  the 
batlle  of  Ncvbury  in  1643,  he  received  the  patron- 
age and  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
la  this  situation  be  realised  a  conipetcncv,  and, 
according  to  IVood,  purchased  an  estate,  fic  died 
at  Ottery-Sl-M*rj  (the  birth-place  of  ColeridBc)  in 
IS45.  Browne's  works  consist  of  flWduuiio'i  Potto- 
raJi,thefint  part  of  which  was  published  in  IG13, 
the  second  part  in  1616.  He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 
poem  of  inftrior  merit,  entitled.  T^  ShrpherO'i  Pipe. 
In  1G30.  a  masque  hj  Browne  was  produoed  at 
court,  called  TVk  liatrr  Tempte  Haaijae  i  but  it  wai 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  snd  twenty  yean  after 
the  autlior'g  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  BodleiaQ  Library.  As  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  waa  thirty  years  of 
age.  and  the  best  when  ho  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  juvenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  reaem- 
hlance  to  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser,  wbooi 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastonds  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selduo,  Drayton,  Wither,  and  Ben 
JonsDD.  Britannui's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  bcautiM  descrip- 
'■  re  poetry.   Browne  had  Kreatfiioility  of  expression, 

d  an  intimate  acquaiDlanee  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  nnd  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  land»'ape.  Wiiy  he  has  failed  in 
maintaining  his  icround  among  his  coatemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  con- 
densation in  bis  works,  ond  the  ahnoat  tola]  absence 
of  human  interest.  Hit  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
have  nearly  ns  littlu  ehuracter  as  the  '  silly  ahccp ' 
they  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that '  lakes  the 
place  of  icnsr,'  can  never  permanently  interest  any 
large  number  of  renders.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  vanished  fhiro  the  public 
view  and  ^collection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
■ingle  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev,  TUoniaa 
Warton.  and  which  that  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transeribed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  liavc  remained  little  of  those  worka  which 
their  author  fondly  hoped  would 


Kwpbi 


enroU'd  na^t  his  that  shlna 


la  gilded  marble, 
Warton  cites  the  following  tines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining on  aasemblage  of  the  same  image<  at  tlio 
morning  picture  in  the  L'Allegto  of  MiltOD  : — 

By  this  had  chanliclecT,  the  Tilings  cock, 
Bidden  thi  goodwifs  for  her  maids  to  knock  ; 
And  the  awatt  plou/ihiDan  for  his  breakfast  stayed. 
That  he  might  till  those  landa  xerc  fallow  laid  j 
The  hiils  and  valleys  here  and  tien  resound 
With  the  re-echocj  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound  ; 
Each  shopberd'a  daughter  with  her  cliiuily  pul 
Wu  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning**  meal ; 
And  ere  the  >uu  bad  cliiub'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  muttering  bouma  and  pretty  rills. 
Before  the  labouring  bee  had  left  tlie  luve. 
And  nimhle  fishes,  which  In  riven  divo, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  dntnied  fly, 
1  Tou  &om  test,  not  infelicity. 

Browne  cdebnied  the  death  of  a  itiend  under  the 


supposed  to  have  copied        ,   .  ,  _    .  . 

is  also  a  faint  similarity  in  aome  of  the  sentimenb 
and  images.  Srowuo  has  a  very  floe  illustratiou  of 


Look,  as  a  sweet  roM  fairly  budding  forth 

BeCnyB  her  beauties  to  th'  enamour'd  mom. 
Until  soiae  keen  blast  froni  lbs  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bom  ; 
Or  elne  her  rarest  snielli,  delighting. 

Moke  boraelt  betray 
Some  white  and  curioaa  hand,  inriting 
To  pluck  her  tbenee  away. 


[J  DctcriftiTt  SkOei-'] 


Thatacool 
Havedrawi 


□  the  end  to  which  1  (irat  begun). 
But  y»,  the  heavenly  creatures  of  the  Wert, 
In  whom  the  virtues  and  the  graces  rest, 
Panlon  I  tbat-I  have  mo  astray  bo  long. 
And  grow  so  tedious  in  bo  rude  a  song. 
If  you  yourselvos  should  come  to  add  onegnM 
Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place, 
\Vhcre,  hero,  the  curioui  cutting  of  a  hedge» 
There  in  a  pood,  the  ttimming  of  the  aedge  ; 
Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-diaded  trees. 
The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  d^rao. 
The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie, 
It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling^g  eye : 
Hers  the  sweet  smelts  that  do  peifumo  the  MI, 
ArisinK  from  the  infinite  repair 
Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 
(As  if  it  were  another  patadii^). 


I  thrir  hnrmnninni  tmlw 

Sint;  to  a  spring  that  smilotb  as  she  fioala: 

For  iu  bci  face  a  many  dimples  show. 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancinn;  go: 

Here  further  down  an  over-atched  alley 

That  from  a  hill  ffoee  winding  in  a  valley. 

You  spy  at  eud  (hereof  a  standing  lake. 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  lo  maka 

The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fashioDed) 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 

This  with  no  small  delight  retains  joor  ear. 

And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  liv«  then. 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 

In  pJlaul  clusters  deckinc  each  good  tree. 

Invite  vour  hand  to  crop  them  from  the  stem. 

And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them  : 

Then  to  tbeoihourg  walk,  then  to  the  bowei*. 

Thence  to  Che  walks  again,  thence  to  the  Soirem, 

Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thonoe, 

Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense  : 

He«  one  Halks  oft,  and  yet  anew  begiuth, 

As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyriutL 


ning. 


[Ettmng.] 

n  the  gentle  tii 


Breathe*  to  the  sullen  nieht  a  soft  repair, 

1  oft  have  sat  on  Thames^  sweet  bank,  to  bmr 

My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  (o  chann  tnina  ear: 

Whea  be  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  stnin. 

That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  some  agauit 

And  he,  as  ghidly  granting,  strilea  it  o'er 

With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 

1'^ 
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nUlfCII  QUABLHw 


I  would  hare  been  content  if  he  would  pUy, 
In  that  one  strain,  to  pan  the  night  away  i 
Bttt,  fearing  much  to  do  hia  patience  wrong, 
Unwillinglj  hare  ask'd  some  other  aons  : 
So,  in  this  differing  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hours,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Tet,  lest  mine  own  delight  might  injure  you, 
Cnwugh  loath  80  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

9mt  from  the  world  the  erer-joysome  light. 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leare  tiie  court  for  lowly  cottages. 
i  Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woodr  hills, 

And  sleigfatful  otters  left  the  purling  rilb  ; 
I  Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung. 

And  with  their  spreafl  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 
I  When  thiereM  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 

And  terror  frights  the  lonely  passenger  ; 
,  I  When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 
,  Of  some  rile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl. 


[Poitora^  EmphymaUt.} 

But  since  her  utay  was  long :  for  fear  the  sun 
Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 
j  To  leap  and  wrcetle,  others  threw  the  bar, 
;  Some  from  the  company  remored  are 
I  To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play, 
'l  Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 
I  Some,  tales  of  lore  their  loye^ck  felmws  told ; 
Othen  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 
This,  all  alone,  was  mendinjc  of  his  pipe ; 
That,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  moat  ripe. 
Here  (from  the  rest),  a  lorely  shepherd's  boy 
Sits  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 
Would  still  endure,  or  else  that  age's  fh»t 
Should  nerer  make  him  think  what  he  had  lost. 
Yonder  a  shepherdess  knits  by  the  springs, 
Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings  ; 
Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 
Were  oomforbed  in  working.    Near  the  sanda 
Of  some  sweet  river,* sits  a  musing  lad. 
That  moans  tlie  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had. 
His  love  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 
An  sged  swain  takes  ^laoe,  as  near  the ' 
Of  *s  grave  am  of  the  nrer. 


[2^  Sjffm^t  Sm^.] 
(Wnm  the  'iBntf  Temple  MBsqaa"] 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  piaei^ 

All  beaten  mariners, 
Hers  lie  undisoover'd  minea 

A  prey  to  passengers ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
^Vlich  make  the  phoenix  urn  and  neat ; 

Fear  not  your  snips, 
Kor  any  to  oppose  vou  save  our  lips ; 

But  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  hath  gotten  mort. 

For  iwdling  waves  onr  panting  breaafei^ 

Where  nerer  storms  arise, 
Exchange ;  and  be  awhile  our  goeali ; 

For  Stan,  gaze  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass,  lore  shall  hourly  sing. 
And  as  he  soes  about  the  ring^ 

We  wfil  not  miss 
f  0  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiM. 


L 


FAAJICU  QUABLXa 

The  writings  of  Francis  QuARixa  (1592-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  contemplative 
recluse,  than  of  a  busy  roan  of  the  world,  who  held 
various  public  situations,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-twa  Quarlcs  was  a  native  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  waa  successively  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  He  espQused 
the  cause  of  Charles  I^  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,  who  injured  his  property,  and  plun- 
dered him  of  hb  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
hia  death  waa  attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarlee  have  a  tinge  of 
Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that  might  have  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.  His  poems  con- 
sist of  various  pieces  — Job  MUitant^  Sum's  EUgUs^ 
The  HUtory  of  Queen  Esthery  Argahia  and  Parihenia, 
The  Mornina  Muse,  The  Feaet  of  Worma,  and  The 
Divine  EmlJeme,  The  latter  were  published  in  1645, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew, 
styles  Quarles  *the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.' The  euloginm  still  hulds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblems,  with  their  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrations,  are  still  found  in  the  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  every- 
thing sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests,  Quarlcs  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public.  Even  Pope, 
who,  had  he  read  him,  must  have  relished  liis  lively 
fancy  and  poetical  expression,  notices  only  his 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  noore  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  has  admitted  the  divine  em* 
blemist  into  the  *  laurelled  fraternity  of  poets,'  whcre^ 
if  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  be  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, had  been  tried  with  success  by  Peacham  and 
Wither.  Quarles,  howcTer,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jesuit,  his  model,  and  from  the  *  Pia  Desideria'  of  this 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits, 
often  extravagant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  outri  and  ridiculous  combinations.  Tbm  is 
strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  false.  His  epigraromatio 
point,  uniting  wit  and  devotion,  has  been  considered 
the  precursor  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Stamaa, 

As  when  a  lad^,  walking  Florals  bower, 
Picks  here  a  pmk,  and  Uiere  a  gillv-flower. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  years  maidenhead. 
There  nips  tne  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  ner  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fau<7. 
This  on  her  arras,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair  ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast. 

The  Shortness  qf  Li fB. 

And  what's  a  life ! — a  weaij  pilgrimage. 
Whose  glonr  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stsge 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  t — ^the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  i»hich  to^y 
Wears  ner  green  plush,  and  is  to-moRow  hay. 
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Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  deTour 

My  short-lived  winter's  daj !  hour  eais  up  hour ; 

Aias !  the  total's  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  have  mado. 

Fair  copies  of  mj  life,  and  open  laid 

To  Tiew,  how  soon  thej  droop,  how  soon  they  fade  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon  ; 
My  non-aced  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
Uow  simple  is  my  suit ! — ^how  small  my  boon ! 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy :  here^  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

MofnTwau 

Can  he  be  fair,  thai  withers  at  a  blast ! 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  caAt ! 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live  I 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give ! 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  I 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  nuuo,  that  death  (a  pajrtihg  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  eurth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  thai  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  tottws,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strive, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he's  l^d  ; 
So  young  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow. 
He  s  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  five  feet  long  1 
Tliou'it  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young. 

The  VcuUty  of  the  WwU, 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  fayoors  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slif  ht : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  nuuce  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st. 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With  heaven ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts  ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Iliy  babbliiu;  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
lliy  bounty  o^ers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails. 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas !  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  1 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pAck  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Tliy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin'd  treasure ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  vrealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth  I  that  falsely  thus  complr'st 
With  man ;  vain  man !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st;  vain  earth,  thou  ly'st. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  t 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash ! 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  siipply'st 
Us  mortals  with  !    Are  these  the  high'st ! 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace !  false  world,  thou  ly'sk 

Ddighl  in  God  On/y. 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth  I 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature  ;  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with  thee  t 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ! 

I  love  the  9at  :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  ; 
Her  shriil-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  ihsai  iiedi, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ! 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  purveyor ;  sne  provides  me  store  : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compfu^  with  the^ 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  t 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  m^  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  eutertam  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  ciystal  pavement  of  the  sky  : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  Ood,  compared  to  thee  t 
Without  thy  presence  heaven  's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  t 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast. 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glor^  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  nre  : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom  but  tolly  ;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madn««; 
Without  thee,  I^ord,  things  be  not  what  they  bs^ 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  taee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 
Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours  got  I 
Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  crave  1 1 
And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  I 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  be 
Poesess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossew'd  of  thee. 

Decay  of  lAft, 

The  day  grovrs  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath  midt 

No  less  than  treble  shade. 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fringed  with  gold. 
To  clothe  his  evening  glory,  when  the  alarma 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  lestlew  Thetis'  vnf. 
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now  call*  to  ■oppar,  to  nfinta 

plriUof  allfle^  ; 

ug  plooxbnun  diiTa  kii  tUiftj  leam^ 

rtc  the  ■lipp''7  rtriMni ; 

iling  ■winefaerd  knocki  t.nj,  ud  fntMi 

nneiy  whining  guati : 

ibiU  oiule,  ud  the  d»ppl*d  thnuk, 

iigi7  iin>l>  meet  U  theit  beloTed  biuli. 


Lord  Herbert  «f  Cbertmr-    0«c>rge  «m  ednoited 

bX  CuDbridge,  Mid  in  the  yett "     "  — 

■ Herbei 


udoth^ipear 


bweb  ereiT  green ; 
the  low-shorn  rowi 
"»«t-dedining  jemi . 
4«*  bnncha  doff  their  mnmer  nut^ 

•nnj  bluta  hkie  forced  the  puking  tree*  _ 

J  their  trembling  limbe  in  lUite  of  moeiy  &ie». 
hath  broDght  her  light 


rtcdt^KTDI 


Bight 


with  greM  muS;  doth  tnm 


ightlen  flame  ^ 
u  her  neighb'n 
ndcr  indi,  thjri  Tel  niiipent  nmuni, 
li  bnt  to  funher  paini, 
a  lilnit  laupunf^  bid«  her  goB»t 
t  hii  wnrj  limtx  to  take  et«nial  i««. 
trfal  age  hath  pitcb'd  her  punful  ploof 
I  tb«  fuTTOw'd  brow  ; 
owT  blatta  of  diacontented  car* 
I  blanch'd  the  falling  hkir : 
oiu  eniy  mii'd  with  jekloiu  fpite 
irbe  hi*  weaij  night : 
■atcni  Tonth  with  age  ;  and  now,  aU«  t 
I*  not  what  he  ii,  but  raunU  the  man  h< 
kin  peniw  thj  duji,  and  let  thf  past 
1  lecturea  to  th?  lart  : 
lartj  wings  thai  hurTie<l  them  awaj 
.  give  tho«  daji  no  daj  ; 


TbCAiurily. 


^^ 


[ml. 


laetitj  !— the  floi 

,  Ihj  perfect  fain 

n  thy  blowoini  blartH  nil  to  dunt,  . 

Iilen  li^bt*ning  of  untaoied  luit  l 

ant  thou  thi»  defil'd  thj  erW  foet, 

reetncH  that  wiu  once,  how  far  froia  iwret  t 

^  ait  thj  maiden  imilei,  tbj  bloihing  cheek— 


•ofaii 


leelt 


<  t>  that  ipollos  : 

a  th;  iilj  boimu 

anion  Capid  matched  it  I  hath  hie  dart 

ooTtlj  tokeni  to  thj  rimple  heart? 

tdoM  thou  bide?  the  countrj  half  diiclainu  thee; 

Ij  wonden  when  a  bndj  namei  thee  : 

re  the  rural  woodi  engmat  thee  there, 

bu  ftaeatall'd  our  emptj  market!  ben  t 

ban  art  not ;  or  kept  where  no  man  ihowi  thee . 

iDg'd  H  much  Kara  man  or  woman  knowi  thee. 


wox  HiUEBT  (1SV3-1S31}  waa  of  noble  birth, 
h  chieflr  known  ai  a  piuiu  cooDtrf  dcrgj- 


-■  holy  George  Herbert,' 
The  lowlitat  dutiM  en  himielf  did  laj, 
Iher  wa<t  drtcrnded  Oom  t\it  rarli  of  Pembroke, 
*ird  in  MontKOrm'rr  Citntle,  WhIc*,  whera  the 
rai  twru.    IVa  Mvt  brotlter  wu  the  c^-bnrted 


nutted  hii  worki  to  him  before  publication.  The 
poet  WBi  ilao  In  tnroaz  with  King  James,  who  jihtc 
him  B  liMcure  cfflce  worth  £1!0  per  annum.  whiL'h 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  furnMrlj  given  b)  tSir  I'hilip 
Sidnej.  'With  tbi*,'  layi  Inak  Walton,  -and 
hit  annuity,  and  the  adrantaeea  of  hii  ruUege,  and 
of  hi*  oratorahip,  he  enjoyed  lii*  |rcntc«l  hnnxrar  fur 
cintbea  and  court-Like  eooipany,  and  ■eldiim  looked 
toward*  Cambridiie  oideia  the  king  were  tliert,  but 
(hen  be  never  failed.'  The  death  of  Ihe  king  and 
1^  two  powerful  fHenda,  the  Dake  of  ItiL-hmond  and 
Marquu  of  Haifilton,  deitroyed  IIert>ert'>  conrt 
hope*,  and  be  entered  into  lacred  ordera.  He  wni 
ant  prebend  of  Layton  Eccleiia  (tbe  church  of 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  alterwardi  wa*  made  rector 
□f  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  pasaed  tbe  re- 
mainder of  hi*  life.*  After  deicribing  the  poet'* 
mairiage  on  the  third  day  after  hi*  Srst  interview 
with  the  lady,  old  Iiaak  Walton  relate*,  with  cha- 
racteriatic  aimplicitj  and  minutene*^  a  matriniuuial 
scene  preparatory  to  their  remonl  to  Bemerton. — 
'  The  third  day  after  he  irai  made  rector  of  Bemer- 
tiHi,  and  bad  chanoed  his  sword  and  sUk  clothes  into 
a  canonical  h»bit  (he  had  {tfofaaUy  new  done  dnty 
legulariy  at  Layton  EoclMiaX  he  returned  ao  habit^ 
with  his  fk^end  Mr  Woodoot  to  Baintoo  i  and  im* 
mediately  aner  be  had  seen  and  saluted  hi*  wife,  he 
aaid  to  her,  "Yon  are  now  a  tnlniiter's  wifb,  and 
mu*t  now  so  far  forget  your  father**  house  a*  not  to 
claim  a  ptecedeoce  of  any  of  yonr  parlshloncn  i  (br 
yoa  ate  to  know  that  a  laiest's  mte  can  challenge 
no  peccdcncc  or  place  bttt  that  vhkh  she  {mrchases 
by  her  obUginf  hnmili^  i  and  I  am  sure  place*  to 
porchased  do  best  becosna  them.  And  let  me  tell 
yon,  I  am  so  goodftbelBld  u  ta  same  yon  that  this 
ii  trnth."  And*hew««someekawifb,as  toannre 
him  it  was  no  Texlng  nave  to  ber,  and  that  he 
should  see  her  obterre  it  with  a  cheerfkd  wiUingness.' 
Herbert  discharged  hi*  derlcal  dntiee  with  xUnt- 
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like  seal  and  purity,  but  liia  Btrengtli  was  not  equal 
to  his  self-imposed  tasks,  and  he  died  at  the  early 
mge  of  thirty-nine.  His  principal  production  is 
entitled.  The  Tempk,  or  Sacred  Poeau  and  Private 
EJaeulatkmM,  It  was  not  printed  till  the  year  after 
his  death,  but  was  so  well  received,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impressioii.  The  lines  on  Virtue- 
Sweet  day,  80  cool,  so  calm^  so  bright, 

are  the  best  in  the  collectioa ;  but  even  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  all  tlie  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  unpieasani  aimiles.  His  taste 
was  very  inferior  to  his  geniua..  The  most  sacred 
subject  could  not  repress  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  half  a  dozen  renes  in  a  serious  and 
natural  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musician,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  viol ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  have 
sometimes  a  musical  flow  and  harmoniooa  cadence. 
It  may  be  safelir  Mid,  however*  that  Herbert's 
poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  bia  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  ibr  the  reputation  he  enjoys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  chanicter,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  hia  prose  work, 
the  Country  Parmm^  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  hia  life  and  breathes 
through  all  his  writings. 

Sweet  day  1  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bri^t. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-nij^t ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave» 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  1  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  rirtuous  soul. 
Like  season *d  timber  never  gives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Thcu  chiefly  lives. 

Rdigum, 

All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean* 

This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  tumeth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  Ood  doth  touch  and  own, 

Cannot  for  less  be  told, 

[Oddly  osnsd  by  Herbert  *  The  Pidlij.*] 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 

'  Let  us,'  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  dispersed  lie. 
Contract  into  a  span.' 

So  strength  first  made  away ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd;   then  wisdom,  honour, 
pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  Ood  made  a  stay ; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure. 
Rest  in  the  bottom  laj. 


IL 


*  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

*  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  ray  creature, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instesid  of  me, 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  God  of  nature— 
So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest — 

But  keep  them,  with  repining  restlessn 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary ;  that,  at  least, 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.' 


Matin  Hymn, 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes  x 

But  thou  art  readv  there  to  catdi 

My  mourning  soul  and  sacrifice. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  n 

Mv  God,  what  is  a  heart  t 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone, 

Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  t 

My  God,  Irhat  is  a  heart  t 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  eye  and  woo. 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy.  art. 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  t 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate  - 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee ; 
He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create, 
Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  h 

Teach  me  thy  loye  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show ; 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  climb  to  thee. 


Sunday. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world  s  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man  ;  whose  face  thou  art, 
KnfSckiiig  at  heaven  with  thy  brow: 
The  workydays  are  the  back -pari  ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  g<»»e 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one^ 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  venr  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare. 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  ordsn 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Bleasings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

IS 
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This  day  my  Sariour  roM, 
And  did  encloie  thi«  light  tor  hit ; 
Thai,  as  each  beast  his  manger  know% 
Msn  mi^t  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  thoee 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Oar  great  Redeemer  did  remoTO 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  panioQ 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salration. 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  bri^tness  of  that  day 
We  sallied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Htring  a  new  at  his  expense, 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  priee^ 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  gronnd, 
Thr  flight  in  hicher,  as  thy  birth : 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seren  to  seren, 
nil  that  we  both,  being  tosu'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 


Moritjieotuftu 

How  soon  doth  man  decay  I 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweeti 

To  swaddle  infants,  whose  youxig  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way  : 

Th^  are  like  little  winding-eheets, 
Which  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

When  boys  go  first  to  bed. 
They  step  into  their  voluntaiy  graTOS ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  onfy  their  breath 

Makes  them  not  dead : 
Successire  nishts,  like  rolling  waTCS, 
CoQTey  them  quickly,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

• 
When  youth  is  frank  and  free, 
And  calls  for  music,  while  his  veins  do  swell, 
All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 

In  company ; 
That  music  summons  to  the  knell. 
Which  shall  bdfriend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  man  grows  staid  and  wise. 
Getting  a  house  and  home,  where  he  may  mort 

W  ithin  the  circle  of  his  breath. 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  lore 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and  weak, 
ICsrking  his  graTe,  and  thawing  evVr  year, 

Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 

'  When  he  would  speak  ; 

A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  bier, 
tndch  shall  conrey  him  to  the  house  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware, 
lath  put  together  a  solemnity, 

Aiiid  dreas'd  his  hearse,  while  ha  hath  hnath 
As  vet  to  spare. 

Yet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die^ 
liat  all  these  dyingi  may  be  life  in  death. 


WILLIAM  HABDIGTQir. 

WmiAM  Habington  (1605-1654)  had  all  the 
vices  of  tlie  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  frequently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tells  us  himsdf  (in  his  prefrice}  that,  '  if  the  inno- 
oency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leave 
no  hope  of  competlUon.'  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, ne  says  finely,  that  *  when  love  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  waves  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolished.*  Habington's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  family.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  undo  snllfered  death  for  his  share  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteade,  which  averted  the  execution  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Omar's, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit.  He  married  Lucia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  death,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  TTkMutreBi^TTU  Wife,  taid  The  Holy  Man.  These 
titles  include  each  several  copies  of  verses,  and  the 
same  daign  was  afterwards  adopted  by  0>wlev. 
The  l£k  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  glided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  affection  of  his 
Outara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unruffled  description — 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  '  green  plush,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  love  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fect^ city,  and  ^  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  heaven  musl  hare  rained  showers  of  sweet- 
merts,  as  if 

Heaven  were 
Blackfnars,  and  each  star  a  conUBctioner — 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,*  and  the  *  fine  rhetoric  (^ 
clothes,*  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  love  were  so  pure  and  noble,  fidl  into 
flttch  abeord  and  tasteless  puerilitiet. 

lEpitiU  fo  a  Friend,] 
[Addrssisd  •  to  his  noblBft  friend,  jr.  a,  ■19.'] 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yel 
I  love  the  silence  ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  fiowing  here  in  a  frill  tide. 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commeree  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unlbld 
(AJfter  a  due  oath  ministred}  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  shines  in  the  stala^ 
The  brightness,  the  eclipse,  the  influence. 
With  otners  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  torrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  overthrow, 
Soon  as  tiiey  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  Oermaa  towns,  even  puzzle  me  to  speU. 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fitte^  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  tamness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  eadi  action  comment,  with  moce  skill 
Than  upon  LivT  did  old  Madiiavel. 
0  busy  folly  1  Whv  do  I  m^  brain 
Perplex  with  tha  «iiill  policMS  of  flpaia. 
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Or  miick  den|;n8  of  Franca  I  Whjrnot  repair 

To  UM  pure  imaooenoo  o'  th'  countiy  air. 

And  nei^^bour  thae^  dear  frioid !  who  so  doe(  giro 

Thj  ihoughU  to  worth  and  yirtue,  that  to  lire 

Bleet,  is  to  traoe  thy  ways.    There  might  not  we 

Arm  against  passion  with  philosophr ; 

And,  br  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 

Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  sovl  I 

Knowledge  doth  ignorance  engender,  when 

We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 

And  foreign  plots.    Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 

(Thy  head  upon  some  flow'ry  pillow  lud, 

kind  naturo^s  houseirifeiy)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  ^reat  master,  and  youll  find 

Ambition  mochs  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 

Not  conquest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 

A  price  for  glonr :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  lixe  a  yision  in  the  night. 

And,  Juggler-like,  works  o'  th*  deluded  sight. 

Th'  unbusied  only  wise :  for  no  respect 

Endangers  them  to  enor ;  they  affect 

Truth  m  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  brizht  in  foiid 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 

As  yirtue  raiseth  him  aboye  his  ciay. 

Thus  let  us  yalue  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bend  us  toward  earth,  let*s^  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  Uiat  no  dull  solitude 

0'  th'  country  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

0'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  foigot 

His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not. 

Jkaer^piion  qf  Oadank 

Like  the  violet  wfaidi,  alone^ 

Proroers  in  some  happy  shade^ 

My  Castara  liyes  unknown. 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue, 
Who  delights  i'  th'  pubUe  yimr. 

Sttdi  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  with  borrow'd  grace ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  impwts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

FoU|r  boasts  a  clorioua  blood* 

She  is  noblest»  Doing  good. 

Cautions,  she  knew  nerer  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  hsnelf  survey  she  takes. 
But  tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands  ; 

And  ao  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray. 
If  onea  to  ill  they  know  thawi^ 


She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  nonour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day'ii  pleasure  best, 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 
Without  masque,  or  hall,  or  feast, 
Sweetly  spends  »  winter's  night : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thnsl 

RT  ikA  nloan.  oft  ffoi 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb^ 
While  wild  passions  capiiye  lie  : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  purethoughts  to  heaven  fly : 
AU  her  vows  religious  be. 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


sift  JOHN  sucxuira. 

Sx^  John  SocxuKo  (1608-1641)  poesetsed  ladi 
a  natural  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through  the  arti- 
ficial restfttints  imposed  by  the  literary  taste  of  his 
times,  but  he  never  rose  Lnto  the  poetry  of  passion 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  delightful  writer  dT  whnt 
have  been  called  *  oocaaional  poems.*  His  polished 
wit,  playful  fancy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  aodety, 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  dothe 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  Hi«  own 
life  seems  to  have  been  one  summer-day— 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

He  dreamt  of  ei^oyment,  not  of  fame.  The  Ihther 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  and 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  ftt>m  his  infaney ;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life!  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gastavus  Adolphns,  with  whom  he  served  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support.  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  cava- 
liers to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fatal  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an 
inn,  Sackling,  learning  the  circumstance,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot,  whidi  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneoaa 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  His 
poems  are  aU  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a 
cavalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  expresaton 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments 
are  sometimes  too  voluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse ; 
and  there  is  so  much  elasticity  and  vivacity  in  his 
verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedioua  EBa  BaUad 
men  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  fbr  witty  levity  and 
cnoice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
grai^iic  description  and  livelinesa  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  well-known  verse  has  neter 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  ont^ 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  1  she  dances  such  a  way. 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight  1* 


•  Herriek,  who  had  BO  oooaaleii  fo  sled,  has  ti&eB  tfah  tsiSti 
ftom  SnokUng ,  and  aiioned  it  in  the  thoft — 

Her  pretty  feet,  <ftc  mrito,  did  ONsp 
AUiUsoot 

Uka  Sir  VnkttA  PU^fary,  Herrlok  had  not  deffl  to  steal  with 
taata  Wjrofaerl^alsofNirl0<»MdHerrick*ttlinilaforo«mofhlB 
l^kqra  The  alluafam  to  Baater-daj  if  founded  upon  a  taautifbl 
old  aupentition  of  the  B&|^Iah  pMsaatrj,  that  the  sun  < 
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sn  JOBX  lucKXinNk 


[SoHO. — *TiM  now,  mms  /  Ml  down  h^fon,} 

Tis  now,  since  I  ni  down  McKt 

That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  stranfelj  spent !)  a  year,  and 

And  still  I  did  mj  part,-^ 

Ifade  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  Hp  did  rise ; 
And  did  alread  j  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes ; 


Ptooeeded  on  with  no  less  art^ 

M  J  tongue  was  engineer ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whimpering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  bnmc^t  down 

Great  caonon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolTM  to  starye  the  plaeo 

Bpr  cattinc  off  all  kissest 
Praising  and  gazing  on  her  hoe^ 

And  aU  sa&  litUe  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out»  and  from  her  ttmgthy 

I  drew  all  batteries  in : 
And  brougbt  myself  to  lie  at  length. 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do. 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  &y  quiet  too. 

And  snul'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  firom  whence,  and  wImn^ 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief  I 
A  spy  informed.  Honour  was  thera, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march  ((^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  straight  give, 

Let*s  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  life, 

And  hold  it  out  for  erer. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remore 

As  will  no  si^  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starres  for  lore, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

A  BaUad  upon  a  Weddmg, 

I  tell  thee,  Di<^  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  haye  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare  1 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'stj  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  witn  stairs ; 
And  there  did  1  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rsst,  one  pestilent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  tnouj^  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  Hwonld  undo  him, 

Shcnild  he  go  still  so  drsst. 
•  •  • 

But  wot  you  what  t  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid  : 

Tet  bT  lus  leare,  for  all  his  haste^ 

He  did  not  so  much  wish  aU  past. 

Perchance,  ae  did  the  maid. 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale^ 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale> 

Could  erer  vet  produce : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she^ 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring  ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must). 
It  look*d  like  the  gnat  ooUar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt*s  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  thev  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 
«  •  • 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on« 
No  daisy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  thert^ 
8nch  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the 


Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  faoci 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaae. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  cud  braak. 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  BO  handled  still  the  matter, 
Tliey  came  aa  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  iHiit. 
•  •  • 

Passion,  oh  me  I  how  I  run  on  I 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  thai  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knocVd  tfarioe^ 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ;  ^ 
Each  serring-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
Harch'd  boMly  up,  like  our  train'd-band. 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  I 
And  this  the  Teiy  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  were  seatra. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  earause ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  hooM^ 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  : 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  I 

0'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  rit  aeain,  and  sigh,  and  glance : 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  scT'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Till  ey'ry  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  ey'ry  man  wish'd  his. 


I  Whitsun-sles  were  festtre  i 
parlahes  at  WhitsonAsj. 


Aliss  of  the  pso^  of  whsla 
lU 
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By  this  time  all  were  stol'ii  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride : 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet 'twas  thought  he  gaess'd  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stajr  behind 

AboTe  an  hour  or  so. 


Out  upon  it,  I  haTe  loT*d 
Thiee  whole  days  together ; 

And  am  like  to  lore  three  more^ 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wiiigi» 

Ere  he  shall  disoorer 
Ln  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lorer. 

Bat  the  spite  on*t  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Lore  with  me  had  made  no  itay% 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  reiy  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  tbif 

A  doien  in  her  place. 


I  prithee  send  me  back  m^  hearty 

Since  I  can  not  have  thme, 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 

Why  then  should'st  thou  hare  mine  t 

Tet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie^ 

To  find  it  were  in  Tain  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breait  lie^ 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  t 
Oh  lore  1  where  is  thy  sympathy. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  t 

But  loTO  Is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolT'dy 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  fiurewell  care,  and  fi»ewell  woe^ 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  111  bflicTe  1  hare  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fimd  lofwt 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  I 
Will,  when  looking  well  cant  moT«  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  I 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  t 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  dnner  I 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  I 
Will,  when  speaking  well  cant  win  her, 

Saving  nothing  dot ! 

Pnthee,  why  so  mute  t 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  mofe^ 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  henelf  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

Hie  denl  take  her. 


Th€  Cardem  Lover, 

Never  believe  me  if  I  love. 

Or  know  what  tie,  or  mean  to  prove ; 

And  yet  in  faith  I  lie,  1  do, 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fair,  she's  wond'rous  fair. 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it, 

E'er  111  die  for  love, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear. 
My  fooliflh  heart  could  never  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison 'd  ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

When  I  am  hungiy  I  do  eat. 
And  cut  no  fingers  'stead  of  meat ; 
Nor  with  much  gazing  on  her  face. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  frSm  the  place ; 
She's  fair,  &c 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  1  drink ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  fair,  &c 

Bladcfriars  to  me,  and  old  Whitehall, 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  grove, 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  love  : 
She*s  fair,  &c. 

I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  plav. 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  aay ; 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  sdiool. 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fool : 
She's  fair,  kc 

Song, 

Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanton  blasts  have  tost  it  t 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea. 

When  ruder  winds  have  croet  it  t 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping, 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  riew'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride^ 

Or  the  dove  by  nis  bride. 
Oh  1 10 fickle ;  oh  I  so  vain ;  oh !  so  false,  so  false  if  dial 

DttTQ/ctwn  JSxcetxUcn* 

Tlum  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 

Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate. 

Canker  of  conversation  !  could'st  thou  find 

Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hate  I 

Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  !  thou,  base  dull  aid. 

Wast  useless  in  our  conversation. 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 

Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence — ^from  earth  t 

That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love  : 

Or,  from  the  air  1  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move  ; 

Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath. 

When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away. 

Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  bliuh,  that  hath 

More  puritv,  more  innocence  than  thcj. 

Nor  m>m  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 

No  briny  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 

And  I  was  pleas'd :  1  prav  what  should  he  ail. 

That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  t 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 

Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacy 

Peroeiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
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Had)  Im  eonld'tt  hne  U  fiom  tbt  ponr  fin  ; 
Our  hekt  ihalw  bo  Tifiour  fmn  ooum  mux, 
SDeh  M  «n  btpM,  «r  taH^  or  bad  dMiM : 
Odi  mntiul  k*«  itMlf  did  ncompMiM. 
Tlwa  hart  no  cotMipondww  had  in  h— t«b. 
And  Ui'  (leiDmtel  mrid,  Uwu  no'it,  ■■  &M. 
Whence  hadit  thou,  (hen,  tiui,  talking  njonalar  1 
From  bell,  ft  harbouc  fit  Car  it  and  the*. 
Cunt  be  Ih'  oScioui  tongue  that  did  tildnM 
Thee  to  her  ean,  to  niin  my  content ; 
ISaj  it  ime  nuDOte  tuta  luch  luppineB^ 
DeHrring  toot  anpitMil  it  luneot  I 
1  mart  furbcar  her  vAi,  and  »  npij 
In  CTief,  thoM  hoDirjoj  ■hiut'ned  to  ■  dniuD  j 
EkO  minutn  I  iritl  lengthen  —  '' 
AsdinonejnroutliTe  M* 


tlM  aathor, '  ttiBt  ha    , 

known,  and  m  weU  bdovcdi  fiv  b«  wh  hnaiUe  rm 
obtiglnf  In  hit  beharioor ;  a  gentkawn,  a  odiolu, 
TC(7  ImMocnt  end  prudent  i  and.  iodetd.  U«  vhole 
lift  wu  DKfid.  quiet,  ud  Tiitaow.'  '  Thatimft  aof 
Oeaichni'  raa  reprinted  by  Ml  Slnpr,  who  ei- 
pnsood  UI  opinion  thKt,  a*  Walton  bad  teat  aUent 
upon  the  tifc  of  Challchiu,  he  might  be  allogetber  a 
ficUtiDas  persona^,  itad  ths  poum  be  actually  the 
ccmpoaition  of  Walton  himaelf.  A  critic  In  tlie 
BetroapectiTe  Beview,*  iifl«r  inreatlgKting  the  cir- 
caiBMlmBoe*,  and  comparing  the  TheaJms  with  the 
•cknowledfjed  productions  of  Walton,  comeo  to  the 
nme  cncdmion.  Sir  John  nawkina,  the  editor  of 
Walton,  Maki  to  oreTtnni  the  hrpotheiU  of  Siager, 
kr  tbe  faUawiog  ilatenwnt; — '  Dnfivtunatelr,  John 
dhalUiiU'i  tomb  of  black  narbU  ii  itUI  tobe  Men 
on  the  TBfla  of  VnndieBttr  eafiwdnl,  b^wUdi  it 
mwanbediedin  IIh  ie7a,  at tha  ate  (jT  ri  " 
walton'i  pre&ce  ajieaVo  of  bin  aa  dMd  In 
l«;s )  but  as  the  book  waa  not  mbSfbod  fill  l6Si^ 
when  Wallon  wu  Dinctx  jesn  old,  it  la  probabljr  an 
error  of  laemarj.'  The  tomb  in  WIndMiter  oaniMt 
be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealoa,  luleH  Walton 
committed  a  furtlicr  error  In  (trliiig  CbalkhiD  an 
'  acquaintant  and  frieiul'  of  Spenaer.  SpcDur  died 
in  1599,  the  ray  year  in  which  John  ChaUthill,  in- 
terred in  Wiochealer  cathedral,  muat  haTB  been  bom. 
We  alionld  be  li^pT  to  think  that  the  Tboalma  vai 
the  compoaition  of  Walton,  thua  adding  another 
laurd  to  lua  renerable  brow ;  bat  the  ialernal  «t1- 


aoMM  &  own  cf  ChaUduU  mut  aha  Iwra  bMD  BO 
old  oM  with  Walton,  If  ha  vnta  Thealiaai  te,  abbr 
rear*  befcw  tu  pabUealtan.  he  bad  liiaaMbil& 


is  a  genuine  poem  of 
Hie  day*  of  Charlsi  or  Jamei  L  'Hie  scene  of  this 
paatoral  la  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
ancient  poets,  descnbca  the  goldeo  age  and  all  ita 
charma,  which  were  ncceeded  bj  an  age  of  iron,  on 
the  introdactkm  of  ambition,  ararioe,  and  tyrannj. 

*  llitiiiiiiiilln  Harfiw,  «L  It.,  fft  IM.    Tb*  arttid*  ap- 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obKnre^  and  tbe  cbarso 
ters  are  dcSdent  in  indiviiloality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  its  mmaDlic  deacripljans, 
and  ita  occasional  fi^Ucity  of  linguajiG.  The  versi- 
flcation  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Tarled,  like 
Milton's  LycidAS,  by  breaks  and  pauses  in  tbe  toiddle 
of  the  line. 


[77u  WUA'i  One.} 
Her  cell  was  hewn  ont  of  the  marble  rock. 


By  more  than  human  Ut  -,  ahe  need  not  knock  ; 
The  door  stood  always  open,  lai^  and  wide, 
li  woolly  moss  on  dthvi 


stood  a1 

And  tntsTHDro  with  iir's  Satterii  „ 

Through  nhiidi  the  eartiuDcIe  and  diamond  ihiusi 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  thcie  by  Natoro  sown 

At  tbe  world'*  blitli,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

Thej  serr'd  instead  of  tapen,  to  p>e  tigbt 

To  the  dark  entiT,  where  perpetual  Digut, 

Friend  to  black  deedi,  and  aire  of  ijiwirance. 

Shots  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chsnea 

Might  bring  to  light  bet  folliei :  in  th^  went. 

The  ground  was  strew'd  with  Bowers,  whose  iweel  aeent, 

Mix'd  with  the  cboics  perfumes  fnuu  India  bnuigbt, 

Intoticatee  his  biain,  and  quickly  caught 

His  credulous  sense  ;  the  walls  were  gut,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  tine,  whose  stta^igUug  branches  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch  ;  the  swelling  grapes  wen  rod  ; 

This,  Art  had  maide  of  rubies,  olustet'd  so, 

To  the  quick'st  eye  they  more  than  seom'd  to  grow  ( 

About  the  walls  EasciTion*  pictures  hung. 

Such  as  wetv  of  loose  Ond  sotDetimes  sunf . 

On  either  aide  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elre* 

Held  waxen  tnpets,  taller  than  tbemseltea : 

Yet  BO  wfllt-shsp'd  unto  their  little  sUtnn, 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  featon  ; 

Their  rich' attire  so  diffVing  ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  won  it,  none  could  tell 

niiirb  wu  tbe  fairest,  which  the  bandsoniort  daek'd. 

Or  which  of  them  dniro  would  soon'st  affect. 

After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  aing. 

And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a 


Omndn  to  her  cianoa  w 


aside, 


d  wanton-ey'd. 


He  hafffbrHt  his  both ; 

Had  tt>  bewltch'd  his  ear*,  and  ^ewr'd  his  sight. 
And  captirated  all  his  sensea  ao, 
""lat  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 
bat  place  he  was  in.  or  how  he  came  tbeie, 
it  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 
ith  what  would  niiu  him. 

Next  unto  his  Tim 
e  represents  a  banquet,  usher'd  in 
By  Buch  a  ihape,  as  she  was  sun  would  vls 
HiB  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  tike  she  waa 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  ftos. 
So  loic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  ^( 
And  comely  gesture  ;  un  her  brow  m  state 
Sat  such  a  princely  m^eslj,  as  he 
Had  noted  in  f  lariuda  ;  save  that  she 

1  more  xauton  eye,  that  hen  and  there 
1  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  gruund  ihe  falls  hta  hands  to  kiss. 
And  with  her  tenn  bedews  it ;  cold  as  tea 
He  felt  her  lips,  (bat  yet  in9>4n'd  him  so. 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  tbe  truth  to  know. 
Whether  >he  was  the  same  she  did  appear, 
Or  wbtther  some  fantastic  form  it  wen, 
Fashion'd  in  hia  imagination 
lly  hii  Kill  working  thoughts  ;  so  Si'd  upon 
His  loi'il  Cliirinda.  that  hia  fancy  slroTe, 
vriib  Lit  ihatlow,  to  eiprees  hie  lore. 
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[5f7&«  Ptiatm  of  Diana.] 

Within  a  little  silent  groYe  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent  he  might  espj 
A  statelj  chapel,  richlj  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  sjcamores  about : 
And  erer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being : — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

«  «  • 

A  hundred  rii^ns  there  he  might  espj 
I^ro«trate  before  a  marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  app^tr'd  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 
They  tendered  their  derotions :  with  sweet  ain, 
OfTring  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike  ;  beneath  their  papi 
Buckled  together  with  a  silrer  claps ; 
And  cross  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown  *d  with  a  silyer  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  right, 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-h^ided  flight, 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quiver,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fasten'd  to  their  side. 
Under  their  vestments,  something  short  before, 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  rihanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  voung  eye. 
That  love  had  fiPd  before : — he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  eirclea  round. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  fikoe,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  fweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


[7%e  Votarm  cfDiamL] 


Cdadada  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  pass'd 
Thorough  the  inwwd  court,  did  make  a  lane^ 
Opening  their  ranks,  Mid  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture. 
Doing  their  reverence.    Her  upward  vesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  CHofold 
And  wrap  theimelves  together,  so  well  wroui^t 
And  fashion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
They  tikd  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  inlver  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  fring'd  about  with  cold :  white  buskins  hide 
The  nakM  of  her  I^ ;  tney  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  Iwund  tip  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapnhixes  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac  d. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  &ir ; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana^s  self  were  there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  hdd. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  turtle-feather'd  arrows. 


ynLLJAM  CASTWBsam. 

WnxiAM  Cabtwbioht  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jensen's  adepted  sons  of  the  miiBet,  and  of  his 
works  Jensen  remarked—'  My  son  Cartwrigbt  writes 
all  like  a  man.*  Cartwrigfat  was  a  fimmrite  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  liring,  and 
deplored  his  early  death.  This  poet  wis  the  eon  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirenoeeter,  who  had  ■qnandeied 
awa/  a  patrimonial  estate.    In  1638,  after  oomplet-  I 


ing  his  edacation  at  Oxford,  Cartwrigbt  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  ae»lous  royalist,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  when 
they  arrived  in  Oxford  in  1642.  In  1643,  he  was 
chosen  junier  proctor  of  the  university,  and  was  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  studied  sixteen  houn  a  ^y  I  Towards 
the  close  of  the  jame  year,  Cartwrigbt  canght  a 
malignant  fever,  called  the  camp  disease,  then  pfe- 
Talent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  S3,  1648.  The 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  vrent  into  mourning 
for  Cartwiight's  death ;  and  when  his  works  were 
published  in  1651,  no  less  than  fif^  copies  of  en- 
comiastic verses  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  wits 
and  schoUrs  of  the  time.  It  is  difllcult  to  oonoeive, 
fh>m  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  wh^  he 
shoold  have  obtained  snch  extraordinary  appause 
and  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  short,  occa- 
sional prodnctions.  ad^esses  to  hidies  and  noblemen, 
or  to  nis  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jensen,  or 
slight  amatory  effhsions  not  distingnished  for  ele- 
gance or  fancy.  His  youthful  virtues,  his  learning, 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cartwrigbt  must  have 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jensen  died,  and  the  compliment 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  then 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  poetical  father  in  one  of  his  best  effhsions,  in 
which  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson*s  dramatic  powers  :— 

But  thou  still  puts  true  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  tnat  tried  captains  fi^g^t ; 
Oiv*st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hifh  without  loss  of  wingi ; 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  care^ 
Big  without  swelling,  without  painting  fair. 


To  a  Lad^  VeUed. 

So  Love  appear'd,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day ; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glorv  of  the  rose. 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Truth  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Mi^t  reverence  the  mysteiy,  not  descry ; 

IJj^t  beinf  so  proportioned,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  oMer'd,  so  contrived. 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twin  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  gods  ; 

Where,  Uien,  a  shade  darkeneth  tiie  beauteous  &oe, 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  t 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here  ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  allow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  yoo* 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spun  our  feai^ 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear : 

O  fear  ye  iio  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  the^  assail,  be  this  your  annour  then. 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  1 
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ENOLiaH  UTEaATUBE. 


ffid  BM  not  go  vhat  nritluEr  mum  sot  ihon 

Do  make  or  chcriih ; 
Where  ducoDtealed  thing*  in  MdnoM  lie, 
And  natun  griene  ■■  1 ; 
WImd  I  am  paJrUd  fnun  IhoM  e^M 
Fton  vhidi  mj  better  d>j  dsth  riMb 

''^— *■ H  pCDpitilHU  fowtr 

Dlu  -        ■       ■ 

Whini,u 

Howtb 

Oae  fmlMliiig  iiiiiiig , 
No  moM  thoM  Ikn,  nor  theta  ahiiie  forth  lo  i 

Natan  kenelf  to  him  U  lort. 

Who  loMth  Inr  he  k<»ioan  meat. 
Then,  bireet,  to  mj  putiDg  Tiaw  diiplaf 

Tour  aniMi  r11  in  one  fotJ  day ; 
Whan  blaend  ihapa  111  natch  and  ke^, 

I  do  ratom  and  Tier  anin  i 
Bo  b;  thii  att,  Ancj  thall  fbrtnne  enni, 

And  loTOl  lin  bj  thinbing  OD  th<UT  loiL 


CUoa,  «hT  aiih  joa  that  jour  jean 

Would  Wkmidt  ruD,  till  thej  met  miOB  t 
That  perfect  likenoa,  which  nukw* 

Thiage  unto  thiugi,  might  lu  comUn*. 
Onr  age*  n  ia  date  egiee. 
That  tvini  do  differ  mora  thMk  W*. 
There  are  two  birthi ;  the  one  when  li^t 

Fiitt  itrikei  the  Dew  awakened  iBnee ; 
The  other  when  two  touli  unite ; 

And  we  mart  mnnt  oiu  life  tiram  thmea! 
When  jon  loVd  me,  and  I  lor'd  yon, 
Then  both  of  u  were  born  anew. 
Lore  then  to  ni  did  new  eouli  gire, 

And  in  thoH  louli  did  plant  new  paiw*ri : 
Since  when  another  liia  we  lire, 

Tin  breath  we  bnathe  ii  hii,  not  ode* ; 
l<ore  makee  thoee  young  whom  age  doth  chill. 
And  whom  he  fLnili  joimg  keqi*  joong  atilL 
Lot*,  like  that  an^l  that  ihall  oill 

Oar  bodier  from  the  lileot  graTe, 
Unto  one  age  doth  r»*e  na  aU  ; 

None  too  mach,  uene  too  little  hate ; 
Nay,  that  the  diflWenee  may  be  none. 
He  makei  two  not  alike,  but  One. 


»  yon  and  I 


our  tarte,  HDeU,  tmeb, 


Do,  like  eur  HuLi,  ib  DDeeoBBuw) 
So,  by  thi«,  I  Bi  well  mH  be 
Too  old  for  yon,  b(  you  tu  oMk 

TIUDnam. 

I  dream'd  I  nw  mywlflie  dotd^ 
And  that  my  bad  my  ndtai  gimr , 

Kleoee  and  eleep  thii  itnM*  dAi  hrad. 
Bat,  waked,  I  found  I  H^  anew. 

Looking  next  nam  on  Toor  bri^t  ^Ke, 
Mine  eye*  baqoeath'd  mine  heart  fteah  pain  ; 

A  dart  mih'd  in  with  areiy  gmea, 
^And  eo  I  kill'd  myielf  again : 

0  eyta,  what  ihall  diilrfid  loran  do. 

If  open  yon  can  kill,  if  that  yon  riawl 


Who  can  bide  fire!    If't  be  uncaTcr'd.  light  { 
If  coTer'd,  (moke  betnyt  it  to  the  aight : 
Lava  ii  Ihal  fire,  which  itill  aome  aign  affbrd* ; 
If  hid,  they  an  aigha  j  if  open,  they  are  wordi. 


ToOupid. 

Thon,  who  didtt  neTCr  aee  the  light,    ' 

Kor  know'at  the  pleaiaie  of  the  aight, 

But  alwaj'a  blinded,  ouut  not  lay. 

Now  it  i>  nigb^  ornow  'tia  day; 

So  captirate  her  aenee,  eo  blind  her  eye. 

That  atill  *he  lore  me,  yet  ihe  ne'er  know  i 

Thou  who  doet  wound  ui  with  auch  art. 

We  aep  no  blood  drop  from  the  heart. 

And,  aubt'ly  cmil,  leaT'ft  no  aign 

To  tell  tbe  blow  or  hand  waa  thine ; 

O  gently,  gontl;y  wound  my  (aji,  that  ihe 

Hay  thence  believe  tbe  wound  did  come  Ii 


in  1BS9,  totheTlcarageof  DeanPrlariaDeronihirs. 
Alter  about  twenty  year*'  reaidence  in  this  mral 
pariah,  Heirick  waa  ejected  from  his  living  by  the 
atonna  of  tlie  civil  war,  which,  a*  Jeremy  Taylor 
aaya,  *  daahed  the  reuel  of  tlie  church  and  itate  all 
■  icea.'  WhateYer  regret  the  poet  may  ha*e  felt 
ilng  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  he  could  have 
experienced  little  on  parting  with  hii  pariihionen, 
for  he  deacribei  them  in  much  tiie  lama  way  at 
Crabbe  portrayed  the  Datiret  of  BnSblk,  among 
whom  he  wu  caat  in  eariy  lif^  a*  a  'wild  aroiihl- 
blooirace,'  rude  ' almoat  ai  nlTagsL'  and  'chnillili 
lU 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


Herrlck  gives  lu  a  glimpse  of  liii  own 


Bon  I  wM  to  mMt  witli  age, 
And  to  mlk  life's  pi1gtima||e  : 
Much,  I  Imair,  of  time  U  spent ; 
Tell  I  can't  what's  rarident. 
Homoerer,  cue*  adieu  I 
I'll  hmB  noucht  to  J»J  to  jou ; 
Dut  I'll  ipcDd  Toy  comiue  houn 
DrinluDf  wiue  and  crowu^d  with  flowcn. 

This  light  "iwl  bcdImI  tempenment  ronld  pnable  tlic 
poet  tu  ride  out  Ibe  itorm  in  compof  ure.  About  tlic 
time  tbHt  be  lost  his  Ticuagc.  Herrick  appein 
b&ve  puliUslied  hii  woiki.  Hit  Pfoblt  Ntaabert, 
Puna  Pieca,  are  date*  1647  ;  his  ifuprrufu,  or  1 
'  Works  Ixith  Hmnene  and  DiTlne  of  Robert  Harick, 
Esquire,'  in  1 648.  Tlie  dericil  prefix  to  his  name 
leeius  now  tu  hare  b«en  abandoneil  by  tlie  poet, 
and  there  are  cerlainl;  many  pierei  lu  his  second 
lume  tchieh  would  not  become  one  laintstering  at 
e  aJtSLT,  or  belonging  to  the  sacred  profeBsinn. 
Herrick  lived  in  WestminBtcr,  and  was  supported 
or  a£»ist«d  by  the  weiUthy  royaligts.  lie  asaoc'  '  ' 
with  the  joiial  spirit*  of  the  age.  He  '  qaaFe 
nuKhty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonion.  but  could  not,  he 
■  "  us, '  thrive  in  fteniy,'  like  rare  Ben,  who  I 
tve  eieelled  all  hla  fellow-conipotntoTS  in  b 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imnginationi.  The  nvoUec- 
tlon  of  these  'brave  tr^nslunary  scenes'  of  the 
poets  insjiired  tlie  muse  of  Uerriek  in  the  following 


Shall 


ir  how  or  whm 
11  wo,  thy  guerta, 
thoH  lync  fca«ts 


Meet  at  ll 

Made  U  tba  Siin, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 

Wliorc  wo  nieh  clusten  had 

As  laada  us  nobly  wild,  not  madl 

And  yet  each  vene  of  thine 

Outdid  the  meM,  outdid  the  frolic  trine. 


Or  send  to  ui 
Thy  wit'*  crcnt  oveipliu. 

Hat  teach  us  yet 

Wiwlj  to  huaband  it ; 

Le«t  m  that  talent  nttnd  ; 

And  having  oucc  brought  to  an  end 

That  pmious  Mock,  the  store 

Of  such  a  wit,  the  world  should  have  no  more. 

After  the  Iteitoration,  Herrirk  was  replaced  in  his 
Devonshire  vicarage.  How  he  was  received  by  the 
'  rude  Ki  ■'tiff:''  of  Dean  Priur,  or  how  he  fe 
'  quitting  (he  gaieties  of  the  Tnetropolia.  to  resnin 
clerical  duties  and  seclnaion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  seventy  years  of  age.  and  was  pro- 
bably tited  of  eonsry  sack  and  tavern  jollities.  He 
had  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleaiurei  of  »  coiintlT 
Kfc,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  and  the  (hnd- 
11  with  whicli  he  dwells  on  old  EngUsh  (bitivali 
and  rural  customs.  Though  liis  rhymes  were  some- 
es  wild,  he  says  hi)  lile  ivot  chaste,  and  he  re- 
led  of  his  errors  :— 

For  these  my  unbaptiscd  rbymn. 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  llniMi 
For  every  smleutt,  cUutc,  and  word. 
That''  not  inlaid  with  Ihec,  O  l>wd  ! 


Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  lini 
Out  of  my  hook  that  is  not  thine  ; 
But  if,  'moDget  all  thou  findest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction, 
That  one  of  all  the  rut  ahall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  should  better  have  evinced  tlie  lincerltj 
and  depth  of  Ills  contrition,  by  blotting  out  the  un- 
baptis»l  rhymes  himself,  or  not  reprinting  them ; 
but  the  vanity  of  the  anthor  probably  tnuraphed 
litence  of  the  Christian.  Gaiety  iras  tlie 
natural  eUment  of  Herrick.  His  muse  waa  a  god- 
dess fair  and  (kh,  lluit  did  not  move  happily  in 
Bcriuui  numbers.  The  time  of  tlte  poets  death  hsa 
not  been  ascertained,  bat  ho  must  have  arrived  at  a 
ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  work*  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for 
many  year*  afler  his  death.  They  are  now  again  in 
esteem,  especially  his  ahortcr  lyrics,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  arc  sung  and  quoted  by 
all  lovers  of  song.  His  verses.  Oarry  Bipt.  an ' 
Gather  ihe  Bate-badr  tchilt  yt  may  (though  the  senli 
ment  and  many  of  the  cipressions  of  the  latter  ar 
taken  from  Spenser),  possess  a  delicious  miiture  c 
playiiil  fancy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  Dtot- 
lomi.  To  Daffodila,  and  7*0  pTimnnei,  have  a  tinge 
of  pathos  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.  They 
abound,  like  all  Ilerrick's  poems,  in  lively  tmagety 
and  conceits ;  but  the  pensive  moral  feeling  predo- 
minaies,  and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smile*  might  as 
well  be  tears.  Shxkspeate  and  Jonson  had  Bcatlered 
such  delicate  fancies  and  snatches  of  lyrical  melody 
among  their  plays  and  masques — Milton's  Crmut 
and  the  Anado  had  also  been  published — Carew 
and  Suckling  were  before  him— Herrick  waa,  there- 
fore, not  without  models  of  the  highest  excelknce  in 
this  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in 
his  aoagi  and  anacrcontLcs,  an  unfureed  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  ho  wrote  chiefly  from 


luJses  of  his  own  cheerful  and  happy  ni 

ect  beauty  and  pichiresqueness  of  Her 

language,  when  he  is  in  his  liappieit  vein,  is  worthy 


fine  conceptions ',  and  his  vertifleation  ii 
mony  itaelC  His  verses  bound  and  Dow  like  » 
eiquisitc  lively  melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood 
and  dell,  and  presents  new  beaulics  at  ei-ery  turn 
and  winding.  The  stndn  is  abort,  and  sometimes 
fantastic  -,  but  the  notes  long  linger  in  ' 
take  their  place  for  ever  in  the  me 
'~<o  words,  such  as  '  gather  the  rose-bads,'  call  tip 
summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  Bowen^ 
id  music    This  it,  and  ever  mutt  be,  biie  poetrj. 


Pur  pledges  of  a  fmitfol  tna, 
Why  do  you  fall  so  last  I 
Your  ds(«  is  not  so  past. 

But  you  may  stay  yet  bote  a  whilai 

To  blusli  and  gently  smila, 


And 


«  ye  bom  to  be 

ur  or  balfi  delight, 
■'d  good-night  1 


AndloH 


worth, 

But  you  an  lovely  leaves,  when  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  hnve  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  prida^ 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glid* 


Into  the  gnva- 


UO 
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BOBBRT  niBmics. 


Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  tee 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  earW-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon : 
SUy,  sUy, 

Until  the  hast*ning  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  eren-sonff ; 
And  haring  pray'd  together,  wo 

Will  go  with  you  along  1 

We  h»Te  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  ha¥e  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 

As  you  or  anything : 
We  die, 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  &rj 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


T%e 


JHtdogmt, 


1.  Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this : 

What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss  1^ 
2. 1  iluUl  resolTO  ye  what  it  is : 

It  b  a  creature  horn,  ai\4  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherry  red ; 
By  lore  and  warm  desires  fed  ; 
Ckor, — ^And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed : 

1.  It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes. 

And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 
Ckor. — ^And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries : 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear. 

It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
Til  now  far  off,  and  then  'tis  near ; 
(^cr. — And  here,  and  there,  and  ereiywhne. 

1.  lias  it  a  speaking  yirtuef— 42.  Yes. 
1.  How  speaks  it,  sa^  f— 2.  Do  you  but  this, 
Psit  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 
Ciur. — ^And  this  lore's  sweetest  language  is. 

I.  Has  it  a  body  f— 3.  Ay,  and  wingi^ 
With  thousand  rare  enoolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 
Chor, — liOTe  honey  yields,  but  nerer  stings. 


Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  hearen,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  flist. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner ; 

But,  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Hme  shall  succeed  the  former* 

Tlien  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time^ 
And  while  ye  may,  go  many ; 

For,  baring  lost  but  once  your  prime^ 
You  may  for  erer  tarry. 


Twdfth  Niffki,  or  Kutg  «k{  Qimmi. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes,l 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know. 

The  pea  also 
Must  rerel  as  queen  in  the  court  here» 

Be|[in  then  to  choose. 

This  night,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  night  hen. 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  hers^ 

Who  unurged  will  not  drink. 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  hera. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;* 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale,  too  ; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  1m  wet  hen  ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  henoe, 

As  free  from  office. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

2%e  CowUry  Lf/e, 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown. 

Whose  1  ires  are  others',  not  their  own  I 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  bo 

Less  happy,  less  enioying  thee. 

Thou  never  plough^  the  ocean's  foam, 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 

To  bring  from  thence  the  sooit:hed  elore ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition's  master>piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleeee ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,3  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 

Not  craving  others'  lai^er  bounds  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  honif 

Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which,  though  well  soil 'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master  s  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'flt  them  up  bv  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th*  enamelled  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

1  Amonist  the  sports  proper  to  Twelfth  Nigbt  in  Bnffland 
was  the  psrUtloo  of  a  oaks  with  e  bosa  and  pea  in  It :  the  in« 
dlviduala  who  got  the  been  and  pea  ware  leapaetivaljr  king  and 
queen  for  the  eveoing* 

*  A  drink  of  warm  ale,  with  roasted  applessnd  spioes  In  It 
The  term  ii  a  oorruptUm  from  the  Celtio. 

*  Farmlabourers.    The  term  is  still  lued  In  BooUaad. 
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And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine^ 

Sweet  as  the  blossomB  of  the  Tine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thj  lai|;e,  aleek  neat,^ 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find*st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leaT*st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hilL 

For  sports,  for  pa^feantiy,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eres  and  holy-days. 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round,' 

Witn  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned.  « 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garland's  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-danoe,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  harrest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-niffht  kin|^ 

And  queens,  thy  Cluristmas  leTellingB ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  go. 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacaerous  snow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade, 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husban^en  but  understood  ! 

Who  all  the  day  themselres  do  please. 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 

And,  lying  down,  hare  nought  t'  affright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  tl^  night. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rabies  gres% 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where. 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  peari. 

One  asVd  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
Bat  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  skov 

A  bad  in  either  cheek. 

Ufon  JmUaU  Reeoverff, 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  head. 

Ye  roses  almost  withwed  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  piuple  get 

Each  here  declining  violet ; 

Oh  I  primroses,  let  tiiis  day  be 

A  resurrection  unto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowers  ally'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shed 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  i^ypear 

As  beams  of  coral,  but  more  dear. 

■  Aktadcf 


About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee, ' 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  price  should  be. 

They  rowed  to  ask  the  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 

And  taking  thence  from  each  his  flame, 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries. 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  them. 

She  kiss'd  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eyes, 
And  gave  the  bag  between  them. 

Upon  a  C^Od  that  Died. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep^ 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  sUr 
The  earth  that  l^tly  covers  her  1 

BpUafh  mpon  a  Child. 

Viigins  promis'd,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primrose-tids^ 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  : 
Haying  promis'd,  pay  your  debts. 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

A  ThmJttffivingforhiiffoute. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward. 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  £ate. 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor. 
Who  hither  come,  and  &eely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  mv  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Uncnipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  1  confess,  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  men 

Of  water  cress. 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  eontent 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet. 

To  be  more  sweet. 
'TIS  Thou  that  crown'st  ray  glittering  hewth 

With  guiltless  mirtn ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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hoidf  'til  thy  plenty-droimiiig  hiuid 

Thftl  tows  my  ImmI  : 
All  this,  Mid  better,  dost  Thou  Mnd 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  mj  part 

A  thankftil  heart. 
Which,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  rengn 

As  whoU  J  thine : 
But  the  acceptance — that  miiBt  b^ 

O  Lo^  hX  Thee. 


7b  Pfimirote$t  filed  wiA  Mommg  Dtm. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1    Can  taui 
8pei^  grief  in  yon. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  t 
Alas !  you  hare  not  known  that  shower 
That  man  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  yeaz% 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  youngs 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  toagoe. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglingi,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  childish  lullaby! 
Or  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
The  Tiolet  f 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  t 
No,  no  ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  Tour  tears  shed, 
Would  hare  this  lecture  read^ 
'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meaneit  worth. 
Conceived  with  ^ief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.* 

DdiglU  m  DUordkr. 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher ; 
A  cuff  nefflectful,  and  thereby 
Ribands  uiat  flow  confusedly ; 
A  winning  ware,  desenring  noie 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  cirility  ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  erery  part. 

ToJMQod. 

Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or  canst  thoa  And 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind ; 
Distinguish  all  those  floods  that  aie 
Mixt  in  that  watery  theatre, 
And  taste  thou  theni  as  saltleas  there^ 
As  in  their  channel  nut  thrjr  wcieb 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deef ; 
Or  fetch  me  hock,  that  dond  i^am, 
Beshirer'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  speaia 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  Ms  eats ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  wheiwe 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  i 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  eherablm. 


Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry. 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  bay; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  I — I  answer.  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile— 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-uile ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 

To  OortfUMf  to  go  a  Maying. 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  ner  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow*d  toward  the 
AboTO  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest. 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  hare  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  h^rmns :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
When  as  a  thousand  rirgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

^se,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green. 

And  sweet  as  Jlora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  luur ; 

Fear  not,  the  fearcs  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees  ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this. 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  ^ite  thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  f 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying^ 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 
Many  a  ereen  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  Kiss,  l^th  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 
Many  a  lest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd ;  yet  w'  are  not  a  Maying, 


i  Herriek  bere  sUndes  to  the  niiiltitiid«  which  wtrs  to  be 
seen  rounliif  in  tlis  Adds  on  May  momiaf ;  he  sftenrardi  re- 
tes  to  tbs  sppearanoe  of  the  towns  and  viUafsa  bsdecksd  with 
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Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  follj  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  Know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  rapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Onoe  lost,  can  ne*er  be  found  a^in  ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  siiade ; 

All  loTo,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown 'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Comey  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 


RICHABD  LOVELACE. 

Of  the  same  dass  as  Herrick,  less  buoyant  or 
Tigorous  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
in  his  destiny,  was  Richard  Lovelace  (1618-1658). 
This  cavniier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  ion 
of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  knight.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
thony Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  *  as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modestv,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  much 
admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Thus  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovehice  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled.  The  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
liis  boldness.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
spent  his  fortune  in  fruitless  efforts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Returning  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisone<l.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  he  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Lncasta: 
Odes^  Sonnets^  Song%  &c.  kc.  The  general  title  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  '  lady  of  his  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Casta, 
This  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
bearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.  The  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  from  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oppressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  Lovelace  fell  into  a 
consumption.  Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  clothes,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure 
and  dirty  places,'  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  you^h ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the  statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fortune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet.  Destitute,  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate ;' 
though  not  perhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
abject  poverty  and  misery.  The  pt)etry  of  Love- 
lace, like  his  life,  was  very  uncquoL  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  charms  the  reader,  as  nmch  as  his  gallant  bear- 
ing and  fine  i)erson  captivated  the  fair.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  aflTectetl,  obscure,  and  harsh.  His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  fashion  of  the  day— the 
•iTected  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  licen- 


tiousness of  the  cavaliers.  That  Lovelace  knew  how 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from 
his  lines  on  Lely's  portrait  of  Charles  I : — 

See,  what  an  humble  brareiy  doth  shine. 

And  ^ef  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line, 

How  it  commands  the  face  !    So  sweet  a  soom 

Never  did  happy  miserv  adorn  ! 

So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below ; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  line  in  hii 
Bride  o/Abydot,  in  which  he  says  of  his  heroine — 

The  mind,  the  mtuic  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  noble  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appositeness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelace  first  em- 
ployed the  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  Orpheua, 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace. 

And  mutic  ofherfaee^ 
You'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Song, 

Why  should  you  swear  I  am  forsworn. 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  I 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom. 

And  'twas  last  ni«rht  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  lov'd  thee  much  and  long, 

A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  t 
I  must  all  other  beauties  itTong, 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace. 

Could'  I  still  dote  upon  thy  face. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair  . 
By  others  may  be  found  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mincralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  uiiplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  1  have  lov'd  my  round. 

Thou  prov*8t  the  pleasant  she  ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  down'd, 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee. 

Even  sated  lAith  variety. 

The  Hose. 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 
Haste  to  adorn  her  bower  : 

From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 

Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  iu  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

See  1  rosy  is  her  bower. 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  ne»t. 

By  a  bed  of  roses  piest. 

Song. 

Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair. 

Oh,  br:ud  no  more  that  shining  hair  I 


Let  it  fly,  as  uncontiu'd. 

As  its  calm  ravisker,  the  wind  ; 
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Who  faath  Mt  hii  darling,  th'  cut, 

To  wmton  o'er  Ihiil  spiir  neat. 

Entj  tmi  mQiit  be  confeil, 

But  neatly  tangled,  >t  the  beat ; 

Idkc  k  clue  of  Eoiden  thtvnd 

Hoat  eie«llentfv  mvell«i). 

Do  not,  then,  winil  up  that  light 

In  ribajidi,  tad  o'ercloud  in  ni^l* 

Like  the  rninV  in  enrly  isy  ; 

But  ihake  yoiu  bead,  uid  scattet  d>7 1 

lb  Lveatta,  tit  gnng  la  tht  Wv. 

Tell  mc  nnt,  Btrect,  1  am  unkind. 

That  from  tb*  nunnerj- 
Of  tby  cbaite  breait  and  qaiDt  Olind, 

To  war  and  omu  I  flj. 
True,  a  neir  misCres  iiair  I  tibam, 

Tb«  Gnt  foe  in  the  Geld  ; 
And  wilh  a  atrongec  futh  embiace 

A  nrord,  a  Iione,  a  shield. 

Yetthia 

I  could  net  lore  Ihi 
Loi'd  I  ni    " 


itancT  ia  aucb 
BtiaUadoro; 


TaAUhtaJiwuPritan. 

Whni  li>Te  with  unconfined  viags 

HoTenwilhi.  

And  mj  dirinf 

To  whisper  at  mT  gratea  ; 
When  I  lie  tanglril  in  her  hiJr, 

And  fcttet'd  wilh  her  eye, 
The  biida  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  no  nich  liberty.  p 

When  flowing  cnpa  run  awiftly  round 
With  no  allaying  Tharaw, 

Our  carelee*  bcadA  with  rr^ea  crown'd, 
Out  hcart>  with  loyal  Balnea  ; 

WTieo  thinty  prief  in  wine  we  (teen. 
When  bertha  and  draaghta  go  &«•, 

~-  -        ■    ■    *      lein  thod 

When,  linnet -like  confined,  I 

WiUi  ibrillcr  note  ihall  aing 
The  mercy,  uweetnera,  majeity, 

And  Rloriea  of  my  king  ; 
When  I  ahall  Toicc  Aloud  how  e«>d 

He  ia,  how  great  afaould  be, 
Th'  rolarged  wind.-,  that  cuil  the  Oi 

Know  no  aaeh  liberty. 


not  I 


pniw 


Minda,  innocriit  and^quiet,  take 
That  lor  an  hermita^ : 

If  I  hare  freedom  in  my  lore, 
And  in  my  aoul  am  &ee  ; 

Angela  alone,  that  xmr  abora, 
Eujoy  inch  liberty. 


Thomas  IUsiwlph  (1605-16M)  publiahed  a  col- 
lertiua  of  misci-tlaneoiu  iwems,  in  additiun  to  Bve 
dramatic  pitcci.  He  wai  bom  at  Newnham,  near 
Daientry,  in  Northunpt'inahire,  and  waa  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  lie  waa  early  diatio- 
niihed  for  liia  talents,  which  pmcnred  him  the 
nendship  of  Ben  Jonaun.  and  the  other  wita  of  the 
lay.    Ben  enrolled  him  amoDg  hli  adopted  foni ; 


SirlbtdiH  sf  Raadolph. 


TaMfFitttn. 

When  age  hath  made  me  what  I  am  not  now. 
And  eren  wrinkle  tclla  me  where  the  plooih 
Of  Time  bath  furrtiw'd,  when  an  ice  ahall  Cow 
Through  creiy  rein,  and  all  my  head  be  mow  j 
When  Death  diaplnyi  hii  coldnen  In  my  cheek. 
And  I.  uyaelf,  in  niy  own  picture  *eek. 
Not  finding  what  I  am,  but  what  I  waa ; 
In  doubt  which  to  belicrc,  Ihi*  or  my  glaiu  ; 
Yet  though  I  alter,  thi*  remaiiA  the  aame 
Ai  it  wsis  drawn,  ntaina  the  primitire  fnme, 
And  first  compUiiun  ;  here  will  Ktill  be  m«d. 
Blood  on  the  cheek,  and  down  upon  Ibo  chin  : 
Hero  the  smooth  brow  will  "lay,  the  litely  eye. 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  hair  of  youthful  dye. 
Behold  what  fraiity  we  in  man  may  aee, 
mioee  ahodow  ia  Icea  giTCQ  to  cluuige  than  he. 

To  a  Lady  admirinu  hert^f  in  a  tAtHng-^^tUt. 


And  fuU  of  priucely  majeaty  ; 
A  aparkling  eye  no  gem  «o  Mir, 
Whow:  luatrc  dinta  the  Cyprian  ata 
A  Elorioiia  cheek,  diTinely  sweet. 
Wherein  both  rwa  kindly  meet ; 
A  cherry  lip  tliat  would  entice 
Kven  gf>da  to  kiaa 
You  t^ink  no  bci 
That  with  your  a 
That  TOUT  reflection  la  alone 
The  thing  that  men  moat  dote  upon. 
Madam,  alaa  1  your  glaaa  doth  lie. 
And  you  are  much  docciTcd  ;  for  I 
A  beauty  know  of  richer  grace, 
(Sweet,  be  not  BngT7)  'tia  your  face 
llence,  then,  O  lenro  loere  mild  to  bo. 
And  teare  to  lay  your  blame  on  roe : 
If  me  your  real  aubataoce  more, 
When  you  ao  much  your  abadow  lore. 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  your  eye 
Look  on  bar  own  bright  mi^oty  ; 
Which,  had  you  once  but  gaaed  upon. 
You  could,  except  yoaraell^  lote  none  : 
What  then  you  cannot  lore,  let  me, 
That  foce  I  can,  you  cannot  tee. 


absJown 
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oIM*. 


Wlut  then  ii  left  for  dw,  I  m.j  1 
H7  &ce,  nmt  bwrt,  if  it  plcua  thi 
Tut  which  Toa  cui,  I  eumot  hb  : 


Sib  Wtluaii  Datxhatit,  whote  Ufe  occnpiei  an 
Inporbuit  apace  in  the  hittory  of  the  itage,  preced- 
'~ig  and  after  the  ItratorBtion,  wrote  a  heroic  poem 


•on  oT  a  Tintaier  at  Oifbrd.  There  ii  a 
itoTj,  that  he  WH  the  natural  aon  of  SbakapGaie, 
who  wu  io  the  habit  of  atopping  at  the  Crown 
Tavem  (kept  bj  the  ejder  Dnienant)  on  hii  jotir- 
ne;i  between  London  and  Stratford.  Thii  itoi^ 
It  related  to  Pope  bj  Betterton  the  player ;  but  it 
>R»  to  rest  on  no  aalhorit;  bat  idle  tradllion. 
Young  Davenuit  miut.  however.  hsTs  bad  a  itrong 
and  precocioui  admiration  of  Shakipcare ;  for,  when 
onlj  ten  je&n  of  ni^.  he  penned  an  ode,  /a  JiamaH^ 
bnnee  of  Matltr  William  Shaluptart,  which  opeui 
in  the  followiiig  itroin  : — 

Bewara,  delighted  poet«,  when  jan  ling. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  earl;  •priig. 

Your  nDineraui  feet  not  treaid 
The  hanks  of  Ann,  for  each  aower 
(A*  it  ne'er  knew  a  auu  or  shower} 

Hangs  there  the  penrite  htad. 

It  i»  to  be  regretted  (for  the  sake  of  DaTenant,  as 
vdl  aa  of  the  world)  that  the  great  dramatist  did 
not  lire  to  Eoide  the  tatte  and  ibster  the  genius  of 
hi*  fouUitiu  admirer,  whon  life  preMoted  some 
strange  adrenturea.  About  the  fear  I  fiSS,  Darenaot 
began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in  1638,  on  the 
death  of  Ben  Jonion,  he  was  appointed  laureate.  He 
was  aflerwarda  manager  of  Unu7  Lane,  but,  eatErlng 
into  tiie  commotioDi  and  iDtrigoei  of  tbe  ciTil  war. 


ha  distinguiahed  himself  lo  much  iu  th«  c 

tlie  rofaliits,  that  tie  was  knighted  lot  bU  akill  and 
brarery.  On  the  decline  of  the  king's  aflUrs,  ha 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  part  of  his  Gcmdibtrt, 

leit  step  was  to  aui  for  Virginia  ai  a  ooloaial 
projector ;  but  tlie  lesiel  was  captured  b;  oat  of  Ih* 
parliamentary'  ship*  of  war,  and  DaTenant  waa  lodged 
m  prison  at  Coves,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  1690^ 
he  was  remoTcd  lo  (he  Tower,  preparatory  to  his 
eing  tried  by  the  High  Comniiaiion  Court.  Hit 
ife  was  conaidered  in  danger,  but  he  ^tt 
after  two  years'  imprisonment-     Milton  is 

interposed  in  his  tieliHlf !  and  as  Darenant  la 
xeported  to  have  interforcd  in  favour  of  Milton  when 
the  royalists  were  h)^[i  in  the  ascendant,  after  tlie 
Restoration,  we  would  gladly  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true.  Such  incidents  give  a  peculiar  graue  and 
relirf  to  the  stemneas  and  bitterness  of  party  con- 
flicts. 'AtTalHTera,  the  Engliah  ondFrench  troop* 
fbr  •  moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  between  them.  The  sheila 
were  passed  across,  from  enemy  to  enemy,  without 
apprehension  or  molcatation.  We,  in  the  aam. 
manner,  would  rather  assist  politit:al  adversaiiea  ti 
drink  of  that  fuuntoin  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
should  be  the  common  refreshment  of  both  partiea, 
than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  ur 
seasonable  hostilities.'*  Milton  and  Davenant  mu 
have  felt  in  this  manner,  when  they  waived  their 
political  differences  in  honour  of  genius  and  poesy. 
When  the  author  of  Gondibert  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment, he  eet  ntnut  establishing  a  theatre,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  After  the 
Ilestoration.  he  again  basked  in  royal  tiivour,  and 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  peifonoance 
of  plays  till  his  death.  April  7.  166S. 

Tlie  poem  of  Gondibert,  though  regarded  by  Dave 
nant's  friends  and  admirers  (Cowley  and  Waller 
being  of  the  numlier)  as  a  great  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  genina.  is  now  almost  utterly  forgotten.  The 
plot  ii  romantic,  but  dcfuctive  in  interest  i  and  its 
extreme  length  (about  six  thousand  lines),  and  the 
descriptian  of  versification  in  which  it  is  written  (the 
long  four-lined  stanza,  with  alternate  rhymes,  copied 
by  Dryden  in  his  Amtut  Stimbilii),  render  the  poem 
languid  and  tedious.  The  critics  have  been  atrangely 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  its  merits,  but  to 
general  readers  the  poem  may  be  said  to  be  onkmrwo. 
Davenant  preliied  a  long  and  elaborate  preface  to 
his  poem,  which  it  highly  creditable  to  him  for  judg- 
ment, taate.  and  feeling,  and  may  be  considered  the 
precursor  of  Dryden's  admirable  critical  Introduc- 
tions to  liis  plays-  Ilia  worship  of  Shakapeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last.  Ihough  be  was  mainly 
instrumental,  by  his  masqui'S  and  icenery,  iu  driving 
the  elder  bard  from  the  stnRC.  Dryden,  in  hit  pre- 
face to  the  Tempesti  stales,  that  he  did  oot  set  any 


ritton  in  that  pUy,  but  out 

ry  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 

liD,'  he  adds, '  did  me  the  honour  to  join  me  with 


the  alteration  of  it.  It  was  originallj  Sbakt- 
peare't — a  poet  for  whom  he  had  particularly  a  high 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  ma  to  adndic' 


Fair  OS  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  its  6nt  birth,  whm  all  the  year  was  Msf 
Sweet  as  th«  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  early  dew  ; 

•  EdlBtraiib  Keilfw,  nL  C. 
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Smooth  M  the  {mm  of  waten  first  appevr'd. 

Ere  tides  began  to  strire  or  winds  were  heard  ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  far 

Than  in  dieir  sleeps  forgiven  hermits  are. 

Yoti  that  are  more  than  our  discreeter  fear 

Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  joa  here  t 

Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen, 

That  learee,  her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green  ; 

You  come,  as  if  the  silver  planet  were 

If  ided  a  wMle  from  her  much  injured  sphere  ; 

And,  t'  ease  the  travels  of  her  beams  to-night. 

In  this  small  lanthom  would  contract  her  light. 


Banff. 

The  lark  now  leares  his  watery  nesty 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wingi ; 

He  takes  hts  window  for  the  east,  / 

^d  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise, 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star,  ' 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lorer  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  1 

Ilien  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 


[DeteripiUm  of  the  Ftrym  ^JrC^o.] 
[From  Ckmdibert.] 

To  Astraffon,  hearen  for  succession  caTd 
One  only  pled^,  and  Birtha  was  her  name. 

Whose  mother  slept  where  flowen  grew  on  her  grave. 
And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fiune. 

Her  beauty  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use. 
Unless,  liae  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose. 
Which  did  the  light  in  l>cauty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  vet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  could  never  shun, 
For  nature  spreaa  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been. 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay  *d  with  fears ; 
Noi  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

Bat  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Whidi  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours  ; 

In  spring  the  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries  ;  and  in  summer,  flowers 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  dilisenoe, 

Her  ovm  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  Inunr  household  waits  no  less  on  her ; 

By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Gracious  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 

With  morning  looks  ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rife, 

Devoutlv  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fiill. 

And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 
•  •  • 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend. 

In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 
Fond  maids  !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend. 

Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  vrrought. 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angeb'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  emploVd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below  ; 

So  now  she  yields  ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virions  fear  ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart. 
Affection  turns  to  faith  ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfiiUy,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she, '  that  love,  0  Heaven  I 
Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me  ; 

Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  von  have  given. 
Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  de^M  t 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  erown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  re^  and  reverenc'd  here^ 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  onoe  eall'd  love, 
When  you  ai  mortal  as  my  fiUher^vete.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retiiei ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  ihe  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  m  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  itrwimi 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life  ;  and  no  rongh  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^r  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease). 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and 


JOHN  CLEVELAND. 

John  Cleveland  (1613-1658)  was  equally  oon« 
spicuous  for  political  loyalty  and  poeUod  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  verge.  Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicestershire. 
After  a)mpleting  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  poet 
officiated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  He  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  the  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Soots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  wliich  our  countrymen  may 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his 

doom; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

In  1655,  the  poet  was  seized  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  *a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  Cleveland  peti- 
tioned the  Protector,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
party,  the  cause  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  *  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
he  says,  *  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fiiult,  is^ 
its  own  punishment  Oomwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  steong  and  biting  satires,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  popularity  while  livine,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hudibras,  Cleve- 
land wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morseb  of 
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^^enuinc*  iKK'try,  amidst  a  mass  of  affected  metaphon 
and  fancies.  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  making  all  nature — Bun 
and  shade — do  homage  to  hia  mistress. 


On  PhilUs,  Walking  before  Sm¥rim. 

The  sluggish  mom  as  yet  undress'd. 
My  PhiUis  brake  firom  out  her  rest. 
As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serving  more  for  pomp  than  naid, 
Rank'd  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty), 
Ware  branches  to  enclose  her  beaulhr« 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd. 
Or  age  with  crutches  underproppo. 
Whose  wooden  carcawes  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
Revive,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play'd 
Unto  their  voluntaries,  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice ; 
The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds. 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  tneir  colour  seeks. 
May  find  it  vaulting  in  her  cheeks^ 
Where  roses  mix  ;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lanotfter. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  tmlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop. 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  dlspUj  ; 
Thus  PhiUis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  won, 
Powders  with  light  his  frizzled  locks, 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  pl*y*d. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(LiKe  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  ere. 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim. 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray, 
To  force  us  a  new-fashion'd  day. 

Rut  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  I 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw. 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe  ; 
Phiflis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus*d  a  sprinf, 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring),  • 

Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night. 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  light. 

JAMES  SHIBLET. 

Jamks  Shirust,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
strongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellect, 
are  elegant  and  fanciftd.  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  ase.  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley,  Death's  Final  Comque^  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  Charles  IL  The 
thoughts  are  elevated,  and  the  expression  highly 
poeticaL 


DeaikU  Pinal  ConquaL 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state, 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ; 
Sceptre  and  crown. 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield,  . 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breathy 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  vour  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Upon  kts  Mittreaa  Sad, 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seat, 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here, 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  year. 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling. 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling. 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  fixid  ns, 
Be  above,  before,  behind  us  ; 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste. 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay. 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fkst. 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

£ScAo  and  Narcisnu, 
[From  NardMat.] 

Fair  Echo,  rise !  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake. 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  1 

Long  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
T^eir  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  suu'm  uprisa^: 

Day  hath  wept  o*er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 

Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  *bout  the  coverts  flv. 
And  with  their  warbles  chann  the  neighbouring  air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are, 

Can  make  thee  rise ;  yet,  love-sick  nymph,  away. 

The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  apaoe ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  nair. 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  drooping  grass 

Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air  ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he*ll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay  ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these. 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way  ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  help  thee  to  a  kiss. 
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If  neither  love,  ihj  besaty,  nor  thy  tewi, 
InTcnt  eomc  other  way  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  haTe  sach  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Lore  did  once  Adonig  woo» 

But,  hard  of  aoul,  with  no  penuasioni  won, 

He  felt  the  cuxae  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  Tain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  Mlitaiy  jpoTe ; 
And  in  the  Tale,  the  palace  of  the  springs 

Site  ailently  attending  to  her  lo¥e ;  ^ 
But  round  aliout,  to  catch  his  roice  with  care. 
In  eTeiy  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear, 

Whidi,  with  loud  accents,  gire  the  woods  a  yoioe 
Prodatming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hean  the  jollpr  tunes  ;  but  ereiy  strain, 

As  hi|^  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous'd  is  the  game ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wingi ; 

The  sun  doui  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o'exgrown  thicket  springs, 

Through  which  he  ouaintly  steals  his  shine  away ; 
The  hunters  scatter ;  but  the  boy,  o'erthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joy'd,  you  may  guMs,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 

But  mote,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obscures  heonBelf  behind  some  tree ; 

He,  rezed,  exclaims,  and  asking, '  Where  am  1 1' 

The  unseen  Tixgin  answers,  *  Here  am  1 1' 

'Some  guide  from  hence  I  Will  no  roan  hear  V  he  cries: 
She  aaswen,  in  her  passion, '  Oh  man,  hear  1' 

'  I  die,  I  die,*  say  boUi ;  and  thus  she  tries, 
With  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 

And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  Iotc  ; 

He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grore. 

The  way  he  trod  was  pared  with  riolets, 

Whose  azure  leares  do  warm  their  naJced  stalks ; 
In  their  iriiite  double  rufls  the  daisies  jet, 

And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks, 
Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declaxes 
Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 
Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace, 

Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 
The  friendly  Tines  their  loTed  barks  embrace, 

WhUefolding-topsthechequered  ground-work  hides ; 
Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest. 
Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 
From  hence  delight  ooureyi  him  unawares 

Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs. 

The  donds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  ; 
The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hAng  down  their  heads. 
Not  far  firom  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees. 
Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress,  , 
Echo,  suspecting  that  her  lore  was  gone, 
Herself  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 
But  Time  upon  his  winfls  had  brought  the  boj 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  ur^  queen,  ^ 
Whom  the  dejecM  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Through  a  small  window  of  ^lantine ; 
And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace. 
Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  face. 
With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 

And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way ; 
But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt. 

And  chide  her  OTcr-nsh  resolTe  away. 
Her  heart  with  oTerchaxge  of  Iotc  must  break  ; 
Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


I 


UCHABD  CBASRAW. 

RicHABD  Crabhaw,  A  zeUgiooB  poet,  whoee  devo- 
tional strains  and  *  lyric  raptures'  erince  the  higheit 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  The  date  of  his  birth  ia  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  feDow  of  Peterhooae 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  perioda 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  liTed 
for  the  greater  part  of  seTeral  years  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Feterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  in  xdi- 
gioOB  offices  and  writing  deTotional  poetry;  and,  aa 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us,  *  like  a  primitiTe 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  othera 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  haye  been 
an  doquent  and  powerml  preacher.  Bdng  ejected 
firom  his  fellowship  for  non-comidiance*  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  remoTed  to 
France,  and  became  a  prosdyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  the  friendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  majesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canoo 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  hia 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  sdiolar.  and  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
fireedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  part  of 
the  Sospetto  dTHerode,  from  the  Itdian  of  Marino } 
and  passages  of  Crashaw's  Tersion  are  not  unworthy 
of  Milton,  who  had  CTidently  seen  the  work.  He 
thus  describee  the  abode  of  Satan  :— 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyns, 
There,  where  one  oentbe  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants ;  there  placed  is 
MischieTs  old  master ;  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embradng  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perreive  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
♦  ♦  « 

Fain  would  he  hare  forgot  what  fatal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  retellious  limb  ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spadous  mngs. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  Tain ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

While  thus  HeaTcn's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  efibcts,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  tossM  his  troubled  cres — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  heU ; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  fiirrow'd  brow. 
And  gaTO  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  ydl 
Ban  trembliiig  through  the  hollow  Tault  of  ni^t* 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  Tolume  of  Latin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  well-known  conodt  rdatiTe  to  the 
sacred  mlrade  of  water  being  turned  into  winiH- 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd. 

In  1646  appeared  his  English  poems.  Steps  to  At 
TempU,  T%e  Ddighit  of  the  Mueet,  and  Carmem  Deo 
Noetro,  The  greater  part  of  the  Tdume  consists  oC 
rdigious  poetry,  in  which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad- 
dresses the  SaTiour,  the  Virgin  Bfary,  and  iierj 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  ft^ 
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TOur  of  a  lover.  He  had  an  extrayagaiit  admiratinn 
of  the  mystic  writingi  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  naturally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  cany  any  faTOurite  oliject,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  thi^ 
heayens,  *with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  lobea 
about  him/  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  lores  and  graces, 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 
That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  hare  been  his  daily  contempUtiona, 
the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
fimcy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceita. 
The  latter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Crashaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  various. 
He  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  *  power  and 
opulence  of  invention,'  and  his  versification  is  some- 
tmies  highly  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Crashaw  would  nave  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realising 
his  own  exquisite  lines— 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  ^  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled. Wishes  to  a  Stmposed  Mistress,  in  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.  He  desires  his  lair  one  to  poi- 
sess 

Sydneian  showers 

df  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours. 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers ; 

*Bore  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  similes,  the  first 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Shakspeare'a  beat 
sonnets: — 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood. 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  the  new-saluted  dav  ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread ; 
The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed. 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo. 
While  he  sweetly^  'gan  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Cruel  Austa  thither  hied  him. 
And  wiUk  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet, 
And  lay  them  tremblinz  at  his  feet. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-lwm  dav, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  Bcom'd  to  think  of  night. 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw*s  langntge 
are,  however,  best  seen  from  his  translations;  and 
we  subjoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Music's  Dud^  firom 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  and 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  smtimeBl 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pUgrimage : — 

Jfttitc'f  Dwd. 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beama 

Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  bv  the  streams 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  caras. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  gl^  tree. 

Their  muse,  their  sjrrcn,  harmless  syren  she) : 

There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  finffers  lent,  her  voice  made  good : 

The  man  peroeiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Dispos'd  to  give  the  light-foot  ladv  sport. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  ^inst  the  nght  to  oome 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  prseludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin. 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  strai^tway  alia 

Carves  out  hsx  dain^  voice  as  readily. 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish 'd  tones. 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  eadi  stiiilg 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long<<irawn  dash 
Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  tiiis  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skipa 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  eveiywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubi 
Not  perfect  vet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note. 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  il 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  ;  he  amaa'd. 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raia'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety. 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art. 
The  tattling  strinn,  each  breathing  in  his  part, 
Most  kindly  do  iSH  out ;  the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chidea. 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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Stie  gives  them  back :  her  supple  breast  thrills  oat 

Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  dallying  sweetness,  horers  o*er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  wav'd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill. 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  short   thick   sobs,  whose   thandMog  Yolleyi 

float 
And  roll  thexnselres  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  eTer-Dubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
Music's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  airs 
A  golden-headed  harvest  fiiirly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  plough'd  by  her  breath 
Which  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire. 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swiU  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men. 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  smg 
(Most  divine  service)  :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice. 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song. 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long. 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
Till  the  fledg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest. 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  eveiy  swelling  strain, 
Ridng  and  falling  in  a  nompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note ; 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  braxen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  plac'd 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face  :  'yet,  once  again, 
Mistress,  I  come  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mate. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obesquy.' 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings : 
The  swect-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singinff  their  fears,  are  fearfullv  delighted : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hiMrs 
Are  fanned  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  Ivie, 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven^s  self  look 

higher; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  fliee, 
Feels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads, 
Following  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  : 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  toaoh 
By  various  glosses  ;  now  the^  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  dm,  then  ^gle 
In  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 


Every  smooth  turn,  eveiy  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 


Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  sofl  touch  of  a  tender  tone. 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs, 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell, 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vaiy. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  cany 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (afler  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers*  fairest  revolution. 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fidl) 

A  full-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  vain  I  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  ^ 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize. 
Falling  upon  his  lute  :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave ! 


Temperance f  or  the  Cheap  Phyneicm, 

Oo,  now,  and  with  some  daring  drug 
Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whiNt  they  tug, 
Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  striu^ 
Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 
Gk>,  take  physic,  dote  upon 
Some  big-named  composition. 
The  oraculous  doctors'  mystic  billiH— 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills ; 
And  what  at  last  shalt  gain  by  these  t 
Only  a  costlier  disease. 
That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 
Hark,  hither,  reader  !  wilt  thou  see 
Nature  her  own  physician  be  t 
Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealth. 
His  own  music,  his  own  health  ; 
A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 
How  to  wear  her  garments  well ; 
Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit. 
As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit ; 
A  well-cloth'd  soul  that's  not  oppress'd 
Nor  chok'd  with  what  she  should  be  diess'd  ; 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  crystal  shrine, 
Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 
As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  atrial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride ; 
A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  irtfmmi 
A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer'b  day  t 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  weU-wazBi'd  blood 
\         Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  I 
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A  man  whose  tuned  humoon  be 

A  seat  of  rarest  harmony  t 

Wouldst  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 

Age  I  Wouldst  see  December  smile  t 

Wouldst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  rererend  snow  t 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring  t 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  I 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 

Soul  and  bodj  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kibs,  a  sigh,  and  so  away  I 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thoa  106 1 

Hark,  hither  t  and  thyself  be  he. 


ffymn  to  the  Name  of  Jetua, 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  touch 'd  with  an  interior  ray  ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  lores  : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  dores  ! 

The  high-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light, 

The  heirs  elect  of  lore  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 

Awake,  my  glory  !  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee). 

Awake  and  sing. 

And  be  all  wing  I 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  let  me  see 

What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me  ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 

Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas  !  will  never  do  ; 

We  must  have  store ; 

Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more  ; 

Go  and  request 

Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 

Of  heavens,  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres. 

Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereisn  name. 

To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  they  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illustrious 

day 

•  •  • 

Come,  lovely  name  !  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day. 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away.  « 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  lonf-itreidi'd  hands  1 

Lo,  how  the  labouring  eaiu« 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee. 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  1 


The  attending  world,  to  wut  thy  rise,        .  . 

First  tum'd  to  ^es  ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tuni'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name  !  and  pay  the  ezpeiiM 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

On,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  yean 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears  1 
Oh,  see  the  weaiy  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  I 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  I 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  !     It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  out  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive, 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove*! 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  ! 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions  ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys.     ^ 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  1  spirit  of  souls  extracted  I 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers, 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  !  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy, 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair  flow'iy  name  I  in  none  but  thee. 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy, 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus— 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  !  to  thee. 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense  ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices. 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  ! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  1m)  lie  a-sleeping  1 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee, . 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious  chase 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  duigers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  io  readi 
thee. 

Little,  alas  I  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv  d  them  in  thy  gloriom  ends. 
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What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Knlarge  thj  flaminK-bTeasted  loreit. 

More  freefy  to  tmnspire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  ooTers  I 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  set  wide  the  doon 
For  thee !  lair  poiple  doors,  of  love's  derisiiig ; 
The  rul^  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  th J  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning, 
And  re-enthron'd  thee  in  thj  rosy  nest, 
With  blush  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adorning : 
It  vss  the  wit  of  Ioto  o'erfloVd  the  bounds 
Of  wiath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Wdoome,  dear,  all-adored  name  1 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  I  what  will  they  do^ 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow. 
And  hills  hang  down  their  hear'n-saluting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  ni|sht, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  the^  may  he. 
And  couch  before  the  dawliiig  light  of  thy  dzead 

Majesty. 
They  that  by  lore's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee. 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bofW 

And  hrtBk  before  thee. 

en  BICHABD  FAKSHAWX. 

Sb  Bichakd  Fanshawb,  knight,  brother  of  Tho- 
mas Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
the  royaUrta,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Bnpert  Alter  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
hsttador  to  Spain  and  Fortagal,  in  whicn  character 
he  died  at  Madrid  in  1 666.  Fanshawe  transUted  the 
I/ttiad  of  Gamoena,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini 
With  the  latter  nrodaction,  published  in  1643,  he 
gsTe  to  the  worid  some  misceUaneons  poems,  tsam 
which  the  following  are  selected  ^—  * 

A  Itom. 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  yiigin  learei 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
Whilit  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  era  noon : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee ! 
Thoa*rt  wondrous  frolic  bein?  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deoeires. 

Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leares 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

S<Hne  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 

If  bv  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 

And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 

To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom ; 

Nsy,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

AJUchFooL 

Thee,  KDseless  stock,  because  thou'rt  richly  g^t, 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire, 
And  inperstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altan  to  that  which  should  hare  been  the  fire. 

^1kere  »hall  my  tongue  consent  to  worship  thee. 
Since  all's  not  gold  that  glisters  and  is  fiur  ; 
Csrring  but  m^es  an  image  of  a  tree  : 
Bnt  gods  of  images  are  maae  by  prayer. 


Sabean  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 

Like  a  kind's  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  than  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  down^ 

And  thy  true  ralue  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

SoNO. — The  Saint^s  EnMuragemmi, 
[Written  In  164a] 

Fight  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause ; 

Fear  not  the  caraliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  at 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'TIS  you  must  perfect  this  great  work. 

And  all  malignants  slay. 
You  must  bring  back  the  king  agun 

The  clean  contnuy  way. 

'TIS  for  Religion  that  you  fighi^ 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  meD, 

And  shading  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest. 

The  clean  contrary  way# 

When  Charles  we're  bankrupt  made  like  0% 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subiects  slain. 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we*Te  beggared  all  the  land. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
Well  make  him  then  a  glorious  prinot^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  to  preserre  his  migesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  say, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  ccmtra^  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  Toil^ 

And  dirers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd. 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before ! 
How  oflen  we  Prince  Rupert  kiU'd, 

And  brarely  won  the  day ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain. 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  } 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  t6  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  aU  these 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve, 

By  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now. 

To  lecturise  and  pray  ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

Bt  that  malignant  crew ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot. 

Rebellion  to  destroy, 

-  He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth, 

*     The  clean  contrary  way. 
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The  public  faith  shall  sare  our  souls. 

And  good  out-works  together  ; 
And  ships  shall  save  our  Tives,  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  faith  and  works  fall  down, 

And  all  our  hopes  decaj, 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heaven, 

The  clean  contraiy  waj. 

Song. — The  RoyalisU 
[Written  tn  1648.] 

Come,  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 

A  h«Uth  to  our  distressed  king  I 
Though  we're  in  hold,  let  cups  go  free, 

Biras  in  a  cage  do  freely  sing. 
The  cround  does  tipple  healths  apace. 

When  storms  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we ! 
A  sorrow  dares  not  show  its  face. 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  's  the  sea. 

Pox  on  this  grie^  hang  wealth,  let*s  sing. 

Shall  kill  ourselves  for  fear  of  death  t 
We'll  live  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring. 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath  : 
Then  let  us  not  be  discontent. 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 
In  vain  they'll  think  their  plagues  are  spent, 

When  once  they  see  we  don't  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alone, 

Though  we  are  beggar'd,  so's  the  king  ; 
Tis  sin  t'  have  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  I  poverty's  a  royal  thing  I 
When  wo  are  larded  well  with  drink. 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theirs, 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  cavaliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack. 

Nature  all  vacuums  doth  decline. 
Ourselves  will  be  a  zodiac, 

And  eveiy  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  travels  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year, 
Where  everything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

LADT  ELIZABETH  CAREW. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of 
Jewry ^  1613.  Though  wanting  in  dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  vein  of  fine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorus, 
in  Act  the  Fourth,  possesses  a  generous  and  noble 
simplicity : — 

{Receik^  of  Ir^jurieaJ] 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injuiy  ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  Airther  strife^ 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  tnily  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done  ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 

In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow, 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  1 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield  ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow,     41^ 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong  ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong.  • 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind ; 
To  scorn  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have. 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind  ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fuiy  save. 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  t 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be. 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he  f 

Had  Manam  scorn 'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  ner  lovOi 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SCOTTISH    POETS. 
ALEXANDER  SCOT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poeta, 
were  illustrating  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  muaet 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
however,  so  little  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  English  bards  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  unknown  in  the  north,  and 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  country 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannised 
over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions. In  England!,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  with  little 
violence  or  disorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  the 
whole  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  absorbing 
influence  of  this  ecclesiastical  struggle  was  unfkvour- 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  It  shed  a  gloomy 
spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study 
of  romantic  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  England 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beautiful  imagery,  was  shunned 
as  a  leprosy,  fatal  to  religion  and  morality.  The 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  rdigious  cha- 
racter; and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  difTused, 
that  Alexander  Scot,  in  his  New  Year  Gift  to  the 
Queefi,  in  1562,  says— 

That  limmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo, 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  priest,  and  friar. 

Scot  wrote  several  short  satires,  and  some  miscella- 
neous poems,  the  prevailing  amatory  character  of 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  ScoittMh  Ana- 
creon.  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  Tcian  bard.  As  speci- 
mens of  his  talents,  the  two  following  pieces  are 
presented : — 

Rondel  of  Love, 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve, 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  pruve. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may, 

The  CTund  of  greif  remnve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nicht  and  day ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luye  1 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire. 
Short  plesour,  lan£  displesour ; 

Repentance  is  the  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  messour  ; 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire. 
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In  i^e  vitb  gude  ulviK ; 
Now  thnii,  sow  thui,  K>  goe)  th*  gi 

IncMtVD  ii  tbe  djn ; 
There  ii  no  miia.  1  u<r,  tlut  eu 

Both  luTe  kod  Id  be  wiM. 

FIm  alnjit  from  the  muv. 

Intra  Kt  mc  to  bcwu* ; 
It  u  ane  tnin  and  dowble  tiun 

OffodUsiwoatndctn; 
For  to  trriain  that  dcngcr  plun, 

FIh  alwaji  fiooi  tlto  goaie. 


TV)  iti  Bmrt. 

Hence,  heart,  mtl)  ha  that  niut  deput, 

And  bald  th»  with  th]'  Mnrerain, 
For  I  had  leTer'  waut  ane  hsart, 

Nor  haie  tha  heart  that  do«i  me  pala  ; 

Therefore  go  with  Ihj  Iuto  remain. 
And  let  me  Iitb  thu<  uumolait ; 

See  that  thou  rome  not  buck  agtUD, 
fiat  bid*  with  ha  thou  Iniis  but. 


Sn  ihe  that  I  hair 


it  lang. 


I)  to  depart  «o  8ui1dpiil)f, 
Addmi  thee  iiow,  for  thou  tall  gang 

And  b«r  th;  ladr  compnnj. 

Pra  )hG  be  gone,  hcarllon  am  I ; 
For  vhj  I  tliou  art  with  her  pouert. 

Therefore,  my  heart  1  go  hence  in  hj, 
AiLd  bide  with  her  thou  luyi*  beat. 


If;  fulhful  heart  >■  tree  inteir. 
And  mind  la  lerre  m;  ladf  at  atl. 
Wald  (iod  that  I  were  pengall  > 

Under  that  redolent  me  to  rut  I 
Vet  at  the  leail.  mi  heart,  thou  mU 

Abide  with  her  thou  Iutii  beat. 

Sen  in  jour  garth^  the  lil;  whjte 

Ma*  not  remain  amang  the  la.o, 
Adieu  the  flower  of  haill  delate  ; 

Adieu  the  laccouc  that  ma;  mo  lare ; 

Adieu  the  fragrant  balmio  maif,< 
Atkd  lamp  of  ladiee  luitieat  I 

Mj  faithful  heart  she  u"  -  "-  — 


To  bide  with  her  it  lui 


Dntlore,  je  ladiei  clear  of  hue, 
tier  abMiice,  een  ihe  muet  depart. 

And  upeciatlj  ye  luren  true, 
That  wounded  be  with  lutia  dart. 
For  Tt  tail  want  yoQ  of  ane  heart 

Ai  Weil  a>  I.  therefore  at  laet 
Do  go  with  mine,  irith  mind  inwart, 
And  bide  with  her  thou  lutii  heft. 


Bra  RtcB**ii  Maitukd  of  I«thington  (H98- 

«G>.  fuIhiTof  the  SecKiuy  Letliington,  of  ScDltisb 
■birf.  relivied  thedulieiiif  biiailuation  atajudge 
d  iialeiman  In  adtanced  life,  by  cnmpcalng  aome 
Hal  and  conTcimliaonl  pii.>C(2a.  and  (xilW'ting,  into 
E  wet! -known  maauicTipt  whii^b  bean  hi*  oanie, 
■  btit  pruductioDi  uf  hii  conleiDporarlea.    These 


Salin  m  Iht  TVncn  Ladia. 

Some  wilii  of  the  borowitoun 
Sae  wonder  lain  are,  and  wantawin. 
In  warld  ther  wait  not'  what  to  weir 
On  ctaithii  ihej  ware^  monjr  a  etoun 
And  all  for  newfanglcncai  of  geir.' 

And  of  fibe  rilk  their  furril  cloliii. 
With  hinnn  alecTea,  like  geil  poki*  ; 
Nae  preacbinfj  will  gar  them  forbeii 


Their  witicoat*  maun  weel  be  hewit, 
Breudred  richt  braid,  with  piumBiita  ai 
I  trow  wha  vald  the  matter  ipeir, 
That  their  pdemen  had  cause  to  rue  i 
That  evir  their  wifia  wore  ijc  geir^ 


With  pirtent  of  ane  new  maneir, 
To  Ear  their  csurttinen  be  knawin  ; 
And  all  fur  newfangleoei*  of  geir. 
Sometime  the;  will  beir  up  their  gown. 
To  >baw  their  wilicoat  bingan  down  ; 
'     '  ■'    le  baith  the;  will  upbeir, 

Their  cottart,  earcats,  and  haune  bcldii ! ' 
With  relrot  hat  heigh  on  their  heidu, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  anejounkelr. 
Btaidit  about  with  ftolden  thnidii  \ 
And  all  for  newfanglentM  of  geii. 

Their  ihoon  of  reliet,  and  their  mnilii  t 
In  kirk  the;  are  not  content  ofntuUiit, 
Tbe  aeruion  when  ther  lil  to  heir, 

And  all  for  newfuiglinen  ofgeir. 

And  umc  will  rpcnd  mair,  I  hear  la;. 
In  epiee  and  dru^ni  in  ane  da;. 
Nor  wald  their  mothen  in  ane  ;elr. 
U^ilk  will  gar  mon;  pack  decaf, 

le  their  jeir. 


When  the;  • 


ii  monj  pa 
«  Taml;  w 
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LeaTC,  burglen  men,  or  «11  be  lint. 
On  ;oQr  wifis  to  mak  eic  cmt, 
Whilk  msj  gir  »ll  jour  biumis  bini.l 
Sbc  tbftt  rib;  not  xmnt  wiue  knd  nut, 
Is  abla  for  lo  waJiU  nine  gMT. 
Betmen  them,  »di)  noblei  ofblDdB, 
Nm  diilervnce  bat  uic  relret  hade  ! 
Their  cuunick  curcbie*  an  u  di.-ir. 
Their  other  cUithii  are  u  gadf. 
And  thej  aa  contlj'  in  otlier  geir. 
Of  burgess  BJE*  ibough  I  ipenk  plain, 
Some  Uiidn'srt  Inilies  aio  lu  Twn, 
As  by  Ibulr  cluLtbiiiE  may  appeir, 
Wevicg  ^fct  nor  tnem  may  gain. 


Aucxun>EB  MoMTcKniEnv  waa  known  u  a  poet  in 
ISGS;  but  bis  priiicijinl  work,  73c  Cherry  and  the 
Sia*,wii>notpub1iahcdbeforel597.  Tlie  Cherry  and 
tba  Slao  ii  an  Bllugarical  ^m,  rcpreaenting  Tirtiw 
Ticp.  The  allr)^ry  ia  poorly  mamiscd;  -but 
lO  of  Montgomery's  deacriptiona  are  lively  and 
Tigorous;  and  tlic  stylo  of  terse  adopled  in  tbii 
poem  was  aftcrrarda  copied  by  Duroa.  Divcitcd  of 
■ome  al  the  antique  apeilinir,  jiarta  uT  tlie  nnein  leein 
as  modern,  and  as  amuiithly  icniflod,  ai  the  Bcottiili 
poetiy  of  a  century  and  a-half  hiter. 

The  ciuhat  crouda,  the  corbie  ciie«, 
llie  cuL-kou  couks,  the  prattling  pyea 

To  geek  Ihepc  Ihey  begin  ; 
Thejar^n  of  the  jangling  jam 
The  craikiiig  cnvwa  and  IiM-kling  fcaja. 

They  dca'e't  toe  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pao-n  with  Aigus  eyca 

Can  on  bi>  May-cock  call  ; 
Tha  tnrtle  vailn  on  withrr'd  treei^ 
And  Echo  aruweni  all, 
Repeating,  with  ;;mtiag. 


Hy  Ijine  and  aptii 
lilt  ihadow  in  the 


<e  well. 

I  uw  the  hutvlicon  and  the  ham 
In  hidlings  hirpiiug  here  and  there,* 

To  make  their  morning  mange. 
The  con,  the  ouiiing,  aiid  the  cat, 

Witb  Miir  iiiUHtachiiw  RtraDg^e. 
The  hart,  the  hii>d,  the  dac,  the  roe. 

The  foumart  and  f.lM  fox  ; 
Tba  beantcil  buck  clanib  up  the  Ittae 

With  biny  bain  and  brocks  ; 
Some  fmling,  »me  drea-ling 


The  hi 


Hubtle  I 


Nae  miity  T! 
But  qui 

Tofo«crVk 


r,  sad,  and  aweet, 
i»,  wind,  nor  weet, 
aim,  aud  clear. 

Whereon  Apollo'i  pununoura 

Had  trinkled  tuuny  a  tear  ; 
The  which  like  ailver  «baken  shined, 

Embroidering  Iteauty'a  bed, 
Wherewith  their  heavy  heada  declined 
In  May't  Culoum  clad. 
Some  knopinp,  «ome  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  aweet, 
Kicelling  and  nnrlling 
Thnugh  Phubua'  wboTeaome  beat. 

■BE,  Id  1I&C1II1I1H)  Ibi  aiifliinit  acnia  of  hit  Holy^ 


AtiBXANDKa  HiTHK,  who  died,  minister  of  Logie, 
in  1 609.  published  a  voliune  of  Hpaaor  Sacrrd  Sorgi, 
in  tbeyear  1599.  Hewaa  of  th«  llnmeaof  PulwarUt, 


LoflalUrk. 


and,  prpTiou*  tn  turning  clerpyman,  had  itndied  the 
law,  ami  frequented  the  court  i  but  in  his  bitter  yean 
lie  was  a  atcm  and  even  gluumy  furitan.  The  roott 
fliiiahed  of  his  prudncttons  la  a  deM^pIion  of  a  anm- 
mer'a  day,  vhlch  lie  rail*  the  Day  EinaL  Tbe 
Torioua  obJMti  of  eitcmul  nalnre.  chaneleriatie  of  a 
Scottish  landacapr,  are  puintcd  with  truth  and  clear- 
Dm,  and  a  calni  dcTntional  feeling  Is  apttad  orer  the 
poem.    It  opens  as  fullowa  :— 

0  perfect  light,  whioh  ahvd  away 

The  darkueu  from  the  light. 
And  Kt  a  ruler  o'er  the  day. 

Another  o'er  the  uight. 

'rely  d. 
Kor  at  mid -day  ante  our  eyel 

Tbeahiniugniii  la  clear. 
The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

KemaTes  and  dnwis  by, 
Syne  in  the  east,  wbeii  it  ts  gOBS^ 

Appears  a  clearer  aky. 
nniilk  soon  pcrceiie  the  little  Uib, 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe : 
And  tune  their  song  like  ISatura'i  dote, 

0'«r  meaduw,  louir,  and  (tripe. 


The  time  m  (tanquil  is  and  clear, 

That  nowb«n!  >ihnll  ye  find. 
Sale  oil  a  high  aiid  barren  hill, 

An  air  of  j>u.<wing  wind. 
All  trees  and  limidi*,  grenl  and  small. 

That  balinr  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  Ihi-y  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
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And 


n  rmh,  the  ctller  rtrei 
Kk<  cu  ixrini;  rin, 
tr  cicmr  like  cijaul  bek 
ukd  k  plowuit  din. 


The  condition  nf  Ihe  Scottiih  tsbaorer  would  Kem 
to  hare  tncn  then  mure  comfortable  than  at  preient, 

...e  Klimale  of  Iho  CDOntry  warmer,  for  Humi 

dpMTrlbei  tluMe  Karking  in  the  flrliU  ai  itoppiiig  al 
mid-daf,  '  noon  inent  and  ticep  to  take.'  and  rv- 
fmliliig  themMlTO  with  '  ualler  wine'  in  a  etre,  and 
'  Hllndi  stMp'd  In  uiL'  Aa  the  poet  lived  fom  j'eara 
n  Fkance  praTlooa  to  hli  ■ettiing  in  ScuUand,  In 
malitre  lift,  we  auapect  he  must  bare  been  drawing 
on  hia  cootineotal  recoUectlona  for  aome  of  '' 
featnrM  in  thi(  {dclnre.  At  length  ■  the  gloaming 
I,  the  da/ ia  spent.' and' the  poet  concludef  '-  - 
itnin  al  pkmi  sratitude  and  deUjsht : — 

Wt*t  nlcaiwre,  tbm,  to  walk  and  ko 

Ead-laiig  a  riier  clear. 
"BttfiftBet  IbnD  of  ciprj  tree 

Willtia  the  deep  ajipcar. 
n«  aalrncm  oat  of  cniiTca  and  ciccli, 

Uphaileit  into  ncoutii. 
nabrilaaad  vircla  on  the  weilli 

Thnivgli  leaping  of  the  ttout*. 
O  nn  it  were  a  teetaif  thing 

While  all  ii  rtiU  and  calm. 


n>g 


lig  jnmiH  of  God  to  | 
'With  trumpet  and 


God  to  pUj  ai 


'i(h  ihalm.  ■ 


Throurii  all  the  land  great  ii  the  gild 

OfruitlcfolkaihatCT}'; 
Of  blmling  »ht*p  fra  theT  be  kill'd. 

Of  caltM  and  ruming  kje. 
All  labourer*  draw  hame  at  (Ten, 

And  can  to  olbera  aaj, 
Tlwnki  to  the  giauioui  Ood  of  heaTcu, 

ttTiilk  aeiit  iLi.  lununer  dajr. 


-■^fT. 


puhlithcd  a 

At  Diiini  a 
to  ht  pumri 
Milton  has  i 


Folame  cntilhsd.  Eami/n  if  a  Frntici  in 
I  of  RK.it,  •filh  iht  Rarlit  ead  CaHblii 
'ind  aooiditl.  Kings  am  BeneraJly,  as 
^marked,  thoufih  itrony  id  Icgioiu.  but 


we  ahull  quote  one  from  tho  rulume  alluded  to 


Jiu  Sdmrl  Pormt  of  Ti/wtt. 


[O.lgiB  J  Brwllin^.] 


Asl  w 


panaing  in  a  morning  aire. 

And  could  not  aleip  nor  nawji*  take  ma  nal^ 
Fnrth  for  to  walk,  the  nioming  waa  «o  faire, 

Athurt  the  Gclda,  it  leeuied  to  me  the  best. 

Tha  (last  wu  cleaie,  whereh;  beljve  1  geal 
That  fyrie  Titan  cuianiidg  woa  in  si^t, 
Obacuring  chaste  Diana  bjr  hia  light. 
Who  br  his  riiung  in  the  ature  skrei. 

Did  dewlie  helao  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwdL 
The  balmie  itow  throuj;h  bimiiig  drouth  he  diyil^ 

Which  made  the  aoiie  to  aaiour  tweit  and  small, 

Bt  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downs  fell. 
Which  then  was  uukit  up  bv  the  DelphieDin  heit 
Up  in  the  aire ;  it  was  so  light  and  woit. 
WhoM  hie  aiwending  in  his  purpour  ehera 

Pravokit  all  from  Morpheus  to  flee  : 
As  beaMa  to  feiJ,  and  birda  to  aing  itith  heir, 
their  labour,  bisiie  as  the  bee ; 


t  idle  I 


did  I  SI 


How  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk, 
B;  aindrie  pasljrmea,  quhile  that  it  grew  min. 
Then  woundml  1  to  see  tbeni  eeik  a  wjle. 

So  willingl;  the  prccioun  tjme  to  line  : 
And  how  they  did  thomwltia  >a  farr  begjle, 

Tofuibsof  tjme,Iihich  of  itaelf  la  fyna, 

Fra  Ijiue  be  post  to  call  it  back  wart  ajne 
Is  bat  in  vaine :  therefore  men  aould  be  warr. 
To  sleuth  the  lymc  that  fleoi  fra  them  so  fair. 
For  what  hath  man  hot  tjme  into  this  Ijfe, 

Which  gives  him  dayia  hii  Ood  aright  to  know  1 
Wherefore  then  sould  wo  be  at  aic  a  itryfe, 

go  apcdelie  our  sclfis  for  to  witlidraw 

£>in  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowajes  slaw 
To  flio  from  ui,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght  I 
Mora  wyae  we  were,  if  we  the  tjme  had  sogbt. 
But  sen  that  tjme  ia  sic  a  precious  thing 

1  wald  we  sould  botow  it  into  that 
Which  were  moat  ploasour  to  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  ydiltelh,  which  ia  the  grfvtcat  lat ; 

Bot.  sen  that  d'^ath  to  nil  is  dcatiuat. 
Let  us  employ  that  tjmo  that  God  bath  send  us, 
In  doing  Weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 


SAEL  or  mcHim— BasL  or  trmtumi. 

Two  Scottlah  noblemen  of  the  court  of  Jamei 
were  devoted  to  lettera.  namely.  theEiRJ.  of  Anckitm 
(1578-1654)andtboEAHl.  or  Stibliho  (1580-16*0). 
The  first  was  a  younger  aon  of  Sit  Andrew  Ker  of 
Ferniehnrat.  and  ho  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both 
James  and  Chnrlpa  I.  The  following  sonnet  by  the 
earl  was  addreaai:d  to  Drummond  the  poet  ia  16^4. 
It  shows  how  much  the  union  of  the  crowns  onder 
James  lind  h-d  to  the  cultiratiou  of  the  English  style 


Buma  in  Praii(ff  a  Salitary  lift. 


Which  from  sore  wioogi  doue  to 


Key 


When  Ihe  wiioli 
And  %ur  de&i 
■t  hippy 


.illt«l  Witll 


ffofld's 
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rer  tsk'Bt  nveuge 
For  iiyuriW  rewWed,  noi  dust  ten 
rha  court'i  great  eArthquftke,  Ihe  grieT'd  truth  of 
cfaan^. 
Nor  none  of  blKbooiI'i  UTauiy  lien  dont  hear  ; 
Not  knoH'B  hope's  sweet  diacmse  thai  channa  our  seiiU, 
Nor  iU  tad  cure — dwc-bought  eipcrieucc  I 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  (WUliim  Alexander  of  Men- 
itric,  crtated  a  pHT  by  Charles  I.)  wu  a  DKirp  pru- 
liBc  poet.  Jn  1617,  he  publi»lied  a  coniplele  eJitiun 
of  hia  worki,  in  one  rcdume  fulia.  with  the  title  of 
litereatioHt  teiik  tht  Mutci,  coniisting  of  tntgcdiei.  a 
Ic  poem,  a  pnctii  addreaspd  to  Prince  Henry  (the 
fiiTODrite  tun  of  Kiu^  Jami!*).  another  liendo  poem 
entitled  Jonadun,  and  a  aiiored  pi)ein,  in  twelve 
parU,  on  tlie  Day  o^"  Jyilamatt.  One  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling*!  tra^ediri  ii  on  the  tubject  of  Julliu  Cawar. 
II  fint  publi»lieil  in  1606,  and  contoini  ieTerHl 
pauage^  refemliliiiji  i>iirtB  of  Shultapearo'a  tragedy 
of  the  game  name.  Imt  it  hai  not  bi-cn  ucertained 
which  wna  Bnt  puliliahL-d.  ThegenituuTShiJupean- 
did  not  diiiluin  to  jtathiT  liinta  and  cipreuion*  from 
obacure  lUllion— tlie  k'nwr  light*  of  the  age^and  a 
faniuiu  pa«9»gv  iti  the  Tinpeal  i«  lUppoaed  (though 
-mpwlint  hypercritiuilt))  to  be  alw  dfTivcd  from 

u  Earl  of  Stirhng.     In  the  pinj  of  Daiiia,  llicre 

cun  the  foUuttiiig  reflei'tlon — 


AU/ada,  and  tcarwly  Itara  Mi'nil  a  [aim. 

The  linei  of  Shakapcaro  oill  Inslantly  be  recaUed- 


Ifone  of  the  produilioni  of  the  EaH  of  Stfrlhig 
luch  the  heart  or  entniiice  the  imagination.  He  hu 
)t  the  humble  bat  genuine  inapiration  of  Alexander 
ume.  Yet  we  tnuit  allow  him  to  haie  been  a  culm 
and  elegant  poet,  with  conaidcmble  fancy,  and  an  ear 
'  metricnl  hamonv,  TlM  following  la  one  of  hia 
It  fonneta; — 


r.  honehi, 

Thy  aolid  judgment,  and  thy  gcneroaa  tbooKht, 
Which  in  tfaiii  darkeii'd  age  haTs  ciparly  ihln'd  ; 

I  a»«ar  by  thoac,  and  by  my  apotlna  Idtc, 
And  bv  my  aecnt,  yet  moat  fervent  fire*, 
Tbat  I  bavc  never  nunt  but  ehaate  d»irea, 
And  euch  aa  modmty  uiighE  weM  approve. 
Then,  itn»  1  love  Ibooe  rirtnoaa  |art<  in  thee, 
Sbould'at  thou  not  love  thii  virtuoua  mind  in  me  I 

Tlie  lady  whom  the  poel  celebrated  under  the  name 

<tf  Aurora,  did  not  accept  hia  hand,  but  he  wa* 

irried  toadaaghteroTiSirWiillamEraklDe.     The 

rl  concocted  an  enlightened  icheme  for  coloniaing 

ivB  Scotia,  which  waa  patroniicd  by  the  king,  jet 

II  abandoned  from  the  diScultia  attending  its 

njmpliihnient.  Stilling  held  tlie  offlt'C  of  iccrctary 

stHte  fur  ticntland  fur  flneen  ycara,  from  1626  to 

41 — a  period  of  great  dilBculty  and  delienry,  wlicn 

Chuiica  attempted  t«  ealubliih  eplauipncy  la  the 


ordinary  Lhildnn  tf  the  muae. 


A  grvatcr  pnet  flomlilicd  in  Scotland  at  the  mdm 
time  "ith  fstirlinii,  namely,  Wujjah  DnuMKotnt rf 
Uawthomden  (1585-1649).    familiar  with  daaaic 


and  En^iah  poetrj,  aM  Imbnod  with  true  liteniy 
taate  and  reeling,  Ihnmmond  loarcd  atMve  a  men 
local  or  provincial  Ikmc,  and  woa  aaaociated  in 
friL-udaliip  aiid  gcniiui  with  bia  irrtut  Enelijli  coo- 
tempurvriea.  Hit  father.  Sir  J^tm  Drunm.ond,  waa 
gintlcm»na»berti)  ting  Janiea;  and  the  poel  leMna 
to  have  Inherited  hia  reicrence  for  royalty.  Ku  autbor 


1 
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I»*iiii  of  ■duUbmi  u  DmnmxMKL  Hkiing  studied 
dTil  Imw  lor  four  you*  in  Fnuice,  the  poet  auccredtHl. 
in  I6II,  to  an  Independent  ettate,  and  look  up  hin 
K^daKeatHawtbonidnL  IfbeantiAilaadroiiuuitiu 
mxagtj  could  ocate  or  nune  Ota  gmiat  of  ■  poet, 


Drunmiond  «a«  peculiarly  blcHed  with  iimitii  uf 
iiiaiiiralinn.  In  all  Scotluwl^  (liere  i(  iiii  ^  pot  more 
fliidy  varipd— more  rkili,  fcnu'ufiil,  <>r  liixiiriimt— 
than  tilt  difft,  cavet.  and  viwded  haiika  of  tin-  river 
Elk,  uid  the  tiawic  ihadt*  uf  liawtlionidtii.  In  the 
ImiiiLiliate  uuiglibourhuod  ia  ItotUo  CuUu,  uiiu  u( 


f*^ 


the  moat  fntoreating  of  Gothic  mini;  and  the  whole 
ooime  of  the  (tream  and  the  dbttow  glen  ii  like 
the  gronnd-work  of  lome  fairy  dream.    The  flr»t 
pnblication  of  Drummond  wai  a  *uli)me  of  ocouional 
poemi;   to  whkh  succeeded  a  moTal  treatiae  In 
proae,  entitled,  the  Cyprtu  Grout,  and  another  poeti- 
cal fork  tenDed,lheFlo«vri  of  Zitm.   Tlie  dentil  of  a 
lady,  to  whom  he  iru  bctmthi.-^,  nffectcil  him  iltejily, 
and  be  souRht  relirf  in  chuitte  ut  scene  and  the  ei- 
citement  of  foreign  travoL     On  liii  return,  after  an 
sbaence  of  some  years,  lie  happened  to  ni«.'t  a  vnanK 
lady  named  Logan,  who  bure  so  strong  a  rescniblance 
tothe  former  utgect  of  hi*  afltdloni,  thut  he  solicited 
:     and  obtained  her  hand  In  nmrriage.    Druniinond'i 
]      f<«liDgi  wai«  10  Intense  on  tlie  aide  uf  tlie  royalisbi. 
I     that  Uieencutlon  of  Chu-It!*  Is  said  to  have  hutennl 
hii  death,  which  tcxik  plu'e  at  tlii!  I'luae  of  tl^^  saKni- 
ftmr,  becembcr  1G49.  Drummond  was  intimate  wiili 
fieo  Jooami  and  Drsylun ;  and   liii  ai-quaiutiuiii- 
i      witb  the  bnnct  haa  been  rendvred  memomble  by  a 
Tialt  paid  to  hini  at  Kawthomdvn,  by  Jonion,  In  the 
jl    aprinf  of  K19.     Tlie  Scottish  piiet  ke|>t  notes  uf  the 
'j    opinloiM  eapieiwn]  by  the  icrciit  ilmmotist,  and  chni- 
1      nickd  BODie  of  his  personal  failliiKi.     For  thii  his 
I    loeiDoiy  has  been  kwiily  nttiu  kuil  luid  trnduced.    It 
■hoold  be  remembered  that  hia  iHitts  wei%  priTatv 
j    memoranda,  ncTcr  puUialivil  by  hlinat-lft  and,  while 
.    their  truth  haa  been  i>ar(ly  toiiflrmcd  from  other 
sources,  there  leema  mi  iiiidiKUity  or  meanness  in 
,    nivrdingfaithfuUy  Imiiiipruasiiinsbfuneofhiamosl 
'.:    distinguished  oontemporariea.   llie  poetry  of  Drurn- 
I     mimd  lias  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  veni- 
[\     flcatiun.     lie  wu  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  Icfs 
[    rdktrtal  in  Uioiinht  and  imagination.     His  Trari  on 
lUIkaA  o/Motliula  (Prinre  Henry,  son  of  James  1.) 
waa  writtm  in  IGIS;  his  WamUring  Miaa,  or  iht 
KivtT  Forth  Feattin^  (a  congratulatory  poem  to  King 
'    Jnmra.  on  his  re*lsitinK  Scfithuid).  Biipeared  in  1617, 
and  placed  him  amniig  (be  greatest  poets  of  his  ave. 


timent,  and  gi 


I.  The 


pieces,  some  of  which  are  coarse  and  licenti< 
geno^  purity  of  hia  langnage,  the  harmony  of  hit 
Terse,  and  the  piny  of  fiincy,  in  all  hia  principal  pro- 
ductiinis,arehisdisIinKi)ii'hin)C('lianicteristi(9.  With 
niorv  ciitrKy  und  fi>r>-e  of  mind,  he  would  hate  been 
a  KriMlvr  favuuiite  wilh  Ben  Jousun — and  with  poa- 

Tht  rirrr  <•/ Forth  Flatting. 


Vbax  ecliuiiif  ahonlx  tbuH  clcaTO  my  crjstal  d< 
And  n.'ciK  tT.  uill  hic  fnni  my  wntery  nniri  ( 
What  iiii'I'ilv.  mhat  mhiihIs  of  joy  aiid  sport, 
AniHHivpyM  liilhcr  Itfia  each  iiight-boru  spring  I 

Which  in  unuoual  pump  on  tiptoes  stand, 
And,  full  of  wonder,  uverlook  the  land  t 
Whriice  mine  tbeiw  glittering  tbronj^,  thea*  tnetM 

bri-bt. 
This  piid.'n  p»>ple  glaocin;  in  my  sijcht  I 
Whi^i^ce  cloth  this  praint,  applause,  and  lora  alia*  ; 
U  hut  li«d->tiir  draitetii  w  all  eyes  t 
vVni  1  anaki!.  it  haw  •oiiie  dreams  eolispit'd 
rilh  what  I  OKMt  deiir'd  t 


■J'o  in 


<'k  III 


K  I  tl 


ltho« 


lau  my  brooks  t 

Do  I  bcboM  that  wurth,  tluC  man  divine. 
This  a;!<.'s  gloiy,  by  these  bauks  of  mine ) 
Then  liiid  1  true  what  1  long  wish'd  in  rain  ; 
My  iimcii-bcioTed  prince  is  tome  Bgun. 
So  unto  them  whose  senith  is  ths  pole, 

■  ■^-  ■■-  "  wtoUi 


leir  clearing  light* : 
m  her  woods. 


Hi*  r< 


■till  hlghei 


conectta,  and  more  natural  feeling,  elevnti 


id  far,  far  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods  ; 
le  fcather'd  sylvami,  cloud-like,  by  her  fly, 
id  with  triumphing  plaudit*  beat  the  sky  ; 
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Nile  marvels,  Serap's  priests  entranced  rare. 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  engrave  ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 
And  sweet-breath 'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green  : 
Let  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower, 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour  : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  boni. 
May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave  1 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are  : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  haip, 
Kow  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair. 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiilest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  praj 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday  ; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  nin, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil'i  snowi : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  oar  longest  day  ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd ; 
The  Iridh  Kian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
I'he  snaky  Doon,  the  On*  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal -streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  Idngdomi  ahaU  oiTide ; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams. 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts. 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests  ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  haU, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound  : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear. 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  b^^  our  year. 

To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain, 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  tiiy  blest  return. 
That  day,  dear  Pnnoe. 

[Epitapk  on  Prince  Henry,  ] 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes. 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name. 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Tb*  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose; 

&id  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  beian 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confin'd. 


TohUlAOe, 

"hlij  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
W  ith  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

*  Milton  has  copied  this  image  in  his  Lyoidaa — 

*  Inwrought  with  figure*  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Lilce  to  that  aiiDguiue  flower,  imtcribed  with  wos.' 


And  birds  their  ramage^  did  on  thee  bestow. 

Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approre. 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  refb  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above. 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe ! 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear, 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  ft  tear  ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before  : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

[The  Praiae  o/a  Solitary  Life,} 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's 

throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  ! 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm 'd  which  new-boni  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights^ 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

ITo  a  NightingaU.} 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  whieh  by  thy  songs 

SAttir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
^uite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 
And  lift  "a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ! 
Sweet  artless  songster  !  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lays 

[SonneU,} 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold. 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent. 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  roU'd, 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  begun,  1,  wearied,  do  repent. 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  controlled 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief. 
The  more  I  strive  that  1  the  more  shall  pine. 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief : 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine. 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  place, 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decay's. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nought ; 
The  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  arc  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought. 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 


I  Warbling :  from  ramaget  French. 
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know  fnil  bMatj  like  the  puipU  ftoira, 
'd  which  one  mom  ofl  biith  uid  d«lb  •Sordo, 
rh>l  loie  a  juTiRj;  i>  of  miud'a  accordi, 
fTbert  wtiae  Mid  will  brini;  under  Rawon'*  power  : 
Cuow  what  I  lilt,  all  Ihi«  casiiot  me  taoTe, 
lot  that,  alai  1  1  both  miut  write  and  lore. 


Stk  RoBCiiT  Attoh,  a,  ScotlUh  courtier  and  poet 
'1570-1638),  eiuojeil,  likfl  Urummond,  the  adriin- 
agei  of  forcifcQ  travel  and  ■cqauntiiDce  with  Eng- 
iih  poeti.  The  few  piece*  of  liia  compocllion  are 
n  pore  EnglUh,  aiu)  evince  a  (ntootlineea  and  dell- 
scj  of  Tiacj  that  hate  rarely  been  aurpauad.  The 
t  a  natiTG  of  (Ifeahire.  Km  of  A;b>n    ' 


hi*  qacen,  beside*  confbrriDg  apon  him  the  honour 
tI  knighthood.  Ben  JaotoQ  seciued  proad  of  hi* 
Hendibip,  (or  he  told  Drununoad  that  Sir  Robert 
loTed  him  (Jonion)  dearly. 

[Ok  Wontan'i  ItutmMaacg.i 

1  loT'd  thee  once,  I'll  lore  no  more, 

Tldije  be  the  griefs*  it  the  blomii ; 
ThoD  ait  not  what  thou  wut  before, 
Vnai  reaoon  1  should  be  the  nam*  ! 
lie  that  can  Idtb  unlor'd  again. 
Hath  better  (tore  of  Iotb  th&D  bmlD  : 
Ood  lend  mo  lore  mj  dchta  to  paj. 
While  unthiift«  fool  theic  love  awaf. 
Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'ertbrown, 

If  then  hvLit  (till  eoiitiiiucil  mine  ; 
Yea,  if  thoa  faadnt  rrinain'd  thy  own, 
1  migbt  percbancc  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  ihj  freedom  did  peeall. 
That  if  thou  mi^ht  elwKhere  inthral ; 
And  then  how  could  1  but  diidain 
A  captive'*  captive  to  remain  I 
When  new  deaim  bad  oanqaer'd  thee. 
And  chanx'd  the  object  of  thj  will, 
It  had  been  Icthai^  in  me, 
Not  anutaocy  to  love  tbee  ttilL 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  iln  to  go 
And  pioHtitute  affection  », 
Since  wc  are  taught  no  pinjcn  to  >ay 
To  iuch  a*  mud  to  other*  pray. 


I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  nijoice. 
To  aee  bLro  gain  what  I  have  loit ; 

The  heieht  of  my  disdain  ihall  be, 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  bluih  for  thee ; 
To  love  tbee  iiiill,  but  go  no  man 
A  beg^ng  to  a  b^gar'a  doof. 

t/  do  Confiai  TAou'rt  SmixiA  md  Fair.'\ 

I  do  confen  tbon'rl  amooth  and  fair. 

And  1  might  have  gone  near  to  lore  (hee ; 
Had  I  not  found  the  alighteat  prayer 

That  lip*  could  (peak  bad  power  to  llloTt  the 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone, 
A*  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 
I  do  confe**  thou'rt  aweet,  yet  find 

Thee  «ncb  an  nnthrift  of  thy  amet^ 
Hit  fcToai*  are  bnt  like  the  wind. 

That  kiaiee  every  thing  it  meela. 
And  aince  than  can  with  more  than  tai», 
Tbou'tt  worth;  to  be  Uia'd  by  noMh 


The  mominf  rate,  that  untouch'd  etand*, 

Ami'd  with  her  brien,  how  aweetly  nnelli  I 
Rut  pluck'd  and  atnin'd  through  rudei  hand*. 

Her  Kwecta  no  lousier  with  her  dwell* ; 
But  (cent  and  beauty  both  an  gaae. 
And  leave*  fall  from  her,  one  by  onCh 
Such  fhte,  ere  long,  will  Ihee  betide. 

When  thou  haat  handled  been  awhile. 
Like  len  flowcni  to  be  thrown  a*ide ; 

And  I  wilt  i-it,'b,  while  acme  will  emilo. 
To  *ee  thy  lore  for  more  than  one 
Hath  bn>ught  thcu  to  be  loved  by  none.* 


Two  Scottiah  authon  of  thi*  period  di*tingui*hed 
tlieniuive*  by  their  critiiiil  i^cellencG  and  poetical 
Eincy  in  Uie  l^in  language.  By  early  awl  int«n*« 
■tudy,  thoy  acquirtid  all  tlte  freeilom  and  flncn^  of 
native*  in  tlii*  leumed  tongae,  and  linve  become  | 
known  tu  pHatarity  aa  the  bcolllth  Virgil  nnd  tlie 
Scotti*h  Ovid.  We  alludu  to  the  i-ulebmliil  Gaunaif 
BtrcaaxiH  and  Dr  Artbcb  JiiitN«TU!i.    Tlie 


-^ 


mer  ii  nolii-ed  nmnng  r^ur  pro*«  aulhun.  Ili«  great 
work  <a  hi*  purapbruK  of  the  I'KLlni*.  part  iif  which 
WM  ciinipiwed  in  u  mona>tery  In  PurtOEnl,  to  which 
be  had  bwn  confined  by  tlie  Inquiiitiuo  aboot  the 
yearlSAO,  IlRanerwanlipiiraiied  thetacredatrainia 
france  \  and  hi*  toik  wx*  fluiahed  in  Scotland  whrn 
Hary  bod  aaaiuned  tha  dutie*  of  an 


Aflcdibdni  Ibe  ■uLboT.  aa,  lDpoTliyn/1ui|na*e.tieBtD««,*ji 
tewdemaB.  It  raannbln  bla  nndnubtail  lyttrm.  Aobny,  I 
fnWai  AjioD.  Bva,  ■  Mr  John  Drjrdao  baa  icea  vcraia  of  kta, 
aona  o<  the  ban  oflhal  «*,  prlalal  wftb  •on*  otiHc  vena 
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anan  luperintended  the  studies  of  tiiat  unfortunate 
princess,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  EpithaUtmitan^ 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and    imagination    of  the   poet. 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
L    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  Muaa  Aulica,  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan^  a  com- 
plete rersion  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ddicia  Poetanan  Scotorwn, 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  Tarioua 
authors,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Critics  haTe 
been  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholar : — *  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,* says  Dr  Beattie, '  what  can  we  say,  but  that 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  so  verbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  rigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  keene  the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  oi  Ovid,  was  singularly  injudicious.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  verse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  force  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
song  ?    He  who  transformed  Livy  into  iambics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  rhyme,  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  fact,  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.'*     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Hallam : — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  sort  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  Uie  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  indined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  arc  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
ld7th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  difiViscness.' 


[The  Wth  PtaJtm^  hy  Bwkcmcm.'\ 

Dnm  procul  ii  patria  moesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  li(}uidas  fort^  sedemus  aquas ; 
Ilia  animum  subiit  species  miseranda  Sionis, 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soli. 
Flevimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidae  decidit  imber  aqusB. 
Muta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  ramos, 

£t  salices  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Eooe  ferox  dominus,  SolymsB  populator  opimsB^ 

Exigit  in  mediis  carmina  Iseta  malis  : 
Qui  patriam  txilio  nobis  mutavit  aoerbo, 

Nos  jubefc  ad  patrios  verba  referre  modos, 

»  BsntOss  DlisgtsllnBSi  Itoal  and  CiittosL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterat  dum  oelsa  Sionis 

Regia,  finitimis  invidiosa  locis. 
Siccine  divines  Babylon  irridcat  hymnos  t 

Audiat  et  sanctos  terra  profana  modos  t 
0  Solymae,  6  adyta,  &  sacri  penetralia  templi, 

U llano  vos  animo  deleat  hora  meo ! 
Comprecor,  ante  mece  capiant  me  oblivia  dextn^ 

Nee  memor  arguto;  sit  mea  dextra  lyne : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  arescente  palato, 

Haereat  ad  fauces  aspera  lingua  meas  : 
Prima  mihi  vestne  nisi  sint  prs&conia  laudii  ; 

Hinc  nisi  laetitias  sui^t  ori^o  mcae. 
.  At  tu  (qua?  nostne  insuTtavit  fseta  rapinse) 

Oentis  Idumacsc  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentis, 

.£quaque  (claraabant)  reddite  tecta  solo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  dabis  impia  poenaa ; 

£t  rerum  instabiles  experiere  vices. 
Felix  qui  nostris  accedet  cladibus  ultor, 

Reddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  tunm. 
Felix  qui  tenero  oonspeiget  saxa  cerebro^ 

Eripiens  gremio  pignora  cara  tuo. 

The  Fim  of  May. 

[Trandstod,  as  !•  the  lulMequent  piece,  fh«i  ths  Latin  of 
Buchanan,  by  the  late  Mr  Robert  Hogg.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play, 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  song^ 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long  I 

Hail  !  of  the  seasons  honour  bright, 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer's  reign. 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  I 
When  Spring's  mild  air  at  Nature's  birth 
First  breath 'd  upon  the  new-fonn'd  earth  i 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold, 
Without  fix'd  law,  Bpontaneous  roll'd  ; 
Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  temperate  along  Hxe  vales. 
And  soflen'd  and  refresh 'd  the  soil. 
Not  broken  yet  by  human  toil  ; 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plains  where  fell  disease's  moan 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  sentle  whispers  spread 
Among  the  dwell mgs  of  the  dead, 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow. 
Perhaps  when  Ood  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire, 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pun. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath, 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hail  1  gloxy  of  the  fleeting  year  I 
Hail  1  dav  the  fibirest,  happiest  here  I 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by. 
And  emblem  of  futurity  ! 

.  OnNeoara, 

yiy  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woei^ 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fair  Nesura's  eyes. 

Like  stars  that  shine. 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  suiprisa^ 

I  gaxed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  flf*^f% 

A  shivenng  o'er  my  body  burst. 
As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 

When  western  breexes  stir  them  fizai ; 
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Mj  heart  forth  from  mj  brewtt  to  go. 
And  mix  with  her*!  alreftdj  wanting, 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro, 
With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  an  a  boy,  whose  nourice  woos  him. 
Folding  his  young  limbs,  in  her  bosom. 
Heeds  not  caresses  from  another. 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother. 
When  she  may  once  regard  him  watches^^ 
And  forth  bin  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  tiylng, 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Deats  with  the  rain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wanr  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  lire  at  peace,  ifrom  all  ensnaring, 
lliat  thou  might'8t  nerer  mischief  catch, 
PlacM'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  vigilance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep. 
Or  guile,  or  orercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  hare  of  your  own  aooord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone ; 
Since  heart  and  8]nrit  from  me  fled. 
You  more  not  by  the  tears  you  shed  ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  you  do  not  intreat,  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  your  sockets  roll, 
ExtinguishM  by  her  eyes*  bright  blaze. 
As  I  luiTe  been  deprived  of  heart  and  souL 


DRAMATISTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spenser,  it  is  not  in  general  versification  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
manifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  love  of  splendour, 
chivalrons  feeling,  and  romantic  adventur^  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  England. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi- 
lisation, most  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
sessed a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con- 
sisting, not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  denominated  Miracles,  or  Miracle  Plays,  Ori- 
ginally, they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  management  of,  the  clergy,  who  are 
understood  to  have  deemed  them  favourable  to  the 
difl[\ision  of  religious  feeling ;  though,  from  tJie  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  hare  been  pro- 
fane and  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
miracle  play,  upon  the  story  of  St  Katherine,  and 
in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in 
1119,  and  how  long  such  entertainments  may  hare 
previously  existed  in  England  is  not  known.  From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  they  were  performed  almost 
every  year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  fbw  large 
cities  which  were  not  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner i  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown.    The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Deity,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reig^  of  Henry  VI.,  persons  represent- 
ing sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im- 
proved kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  t(*rmed  Moral  Plays,  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miracles, 
in  as  far  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  by 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Vice,  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well-meant  entertainment.  The  Cradle  of 
Security,  Hit  the  Nail  <m  the  Head,  Impatient  Poverty, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit,  arc  the  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  about  that  time  that  acting 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
occasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  emplo^'cd  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  im- 
press tliem  with  monil  truths,  than  a  being  who 
onl^  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dually took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  rise. 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
Heywood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Hennr  VIIL  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositiions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1521,  generally  re- 
presoited  some  ludicrous  familiar  inddent,  in  a 
st^le  of  tJie  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent.  One,  called  the 
Four  P.*s,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  wliich  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  6ver  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Heywood*s  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the 
Three  Estates,  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencement, 
was  divided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainments above  described,  not  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
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y  Greeta  »nd  Rome.     Of  cwinedy, 

wlik'li  «'&■  sii  inipniTenitnt  upon  tlic  interluclr*,  anil 
mny  be  more  nriiotcly  traail  in  tlie  lodicnius  {wrti 
of  the  niiirul  pliiya,  tliu  uurlieit  apecimen  tluit  ran 
now  be  found  beui  the  uauouth  title  of  Sal/Jt 
Kogtler  Dcj/iltr,  und  «u  the  )jroi]urtlon  of  Kicoiui 
Uluu.  DiHter  of  Weatniiiutcr  aclioul.  It  it  lup- 
posed  to  have  been  written  iii  the  reign  uf  lleiiry 
VlIL,  bat  cerlaiiilj  do t  later  1  ban  1551.  Hieu-eue 
ia  in  Lundon,  luid  the  (-hikrnctun,  tliirteen  in  num- 
ber, exhibit  tbe  manners  of  tlie  middle  orders  of  the 
people  of  that  day.  It  ia  ilivided  intu  Ave  acta,  and 
"  e  plot  i*  atnuaing  and  well  oonstruutciL  Mr  J. 
iyne  CiiUier,  who  ha»  devoted  years  of  anxious 
■tudy  to  tbe  history  and  illiutration  of  dramatic 
Lteratiire.  boa  discovered  four  acts  of  a  comedy, 
which  he  asaipis  to  the  year  IS60.  This  pUy  is 
entitled  Maogoaiu,  and  bear*  to  be  written  by 
■Thomas  Hyihardes."  Tlie  scene  is  laid  in  Italy, 
bat  the  manners  arc  EDslish,  and  the  cliaractcr  of 
be  domestic  fool,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy, 
8  fijiy  deliiieatci  The  next  in  point  of  time  i» 
rUHBur  Gurtim'*  Nerdle.  Buppoaed  to  have  been 
'ritlea  about  1365  (or  »till  earlier)  by  Jobh  Still, 
Master  of  Atta,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Buth  and 
Welts.  This  !a  a  piece  of  law  rustic  humour,  the 
whole  turning  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
needle  with  whidi  Oammcr  Gorton  was  mending  a 
piece  of  attire  belonging  to  her  man  Hod^ic.  But 
it  is  cleverly  hit  off.  and  contains  a  few  well-sketched 

The  languatic  of  Ralph  Riiyatct  Dnyster,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton'i  Needle,  is  in  long  and  im^gulorly 
measured  rhyme,  of  which  a  spccinien  may  bo  given 
from  a  speech  of  Dame  Coitancc  in  the  former  play, 
renpccting  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  good  rcpu- 

—  lli.w  neccBMiTy  it  ill  now  a-daj*. 
That  each  body  lire  uprightly  in  alt  manner  ways  ; 
Fur  lei  never  w  little  n  psp  be  opfn. 
And  \x  sura  of  this,  tha  worst  will  be  spoken  I 

Tragedy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  di- 
tvctly  fVora  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  moriU 

£ya,  and  frooi  the  pure  modela  of  Greece  and 
me.    The  earlioil  known  specimen  of  thii  kind 
of  composition  ia  the  Trapn/y  of  Frrrtr  end  Pcffrtx, 
imposed  by  Thnmaa  Suckvillc,  afterwards  Earl  of 
iirset.  and  by  Thomni  Norton,  and  played  before 
Queen  miiabcth  at  Whitehall,  by  the  membera  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  1561.    It  is  founded 
on  a  fabulous  incident  in  early  BHtiih  Iiistory,  and 
is  All]  of  slaughter  and  civil  broils.    It  ia  written, 
however,  in  regular  blank  vcrac,  consists  of  five  acts, 
and  observes  some  of  the  more  useful  rules  of  the 
clAHic  drama  ofaiiliiiuity,  to  which  it  bears  reaem- 
Vilanve  in  the  introduction  of  a  chums— that  is,  a 
group  of  person)  whose  sole  busineH  it  is  to  Intcr- 
aperse  the  play  with  moral  observHtions  and  infe- 
rences, expressed  in  lyrical  stanias.  It  may  oci'asion 
some  surprise,  that  the  first  EnRlisb  tragedy  should 
contain  lutes  like  the  following : — 
Anattu.  Your  grace  should  nowi  in  these  grave 
yean  of  joura, 
liars  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  Joys  ; 
How  short  they  be,  bow  fading  bsre  in  earth  ; 
IIow  full  of  change,  how  iitlle  our  eslaU 
Of  nothine;  inie  save  only  of  the  death, 
1'a  whom  both  man  and  all  tbe  world  doth  owe 
Tbcir  end  at  last :  neither  should  nature's  power 
In  other  sort  against  your  heart  pteiail. 
Than  as  the  iiaktd  band  whow  atnke  awiya 
The  atmed  btesat  where  force  doth  light  in  vwn. 
Qarbodw!.  Many  can  yield  right  sage  acd  grave 


Of  patient  xpcttc  to  olben  impp'd  in  woe, 
And  can  in  apcoch  Iwch  rule  aiiil  cuucjuer  klnda 
Who,  if  by  pnwf  thoy  might  fwl  naturt's  force, 
Wonid  Hhow  tbemnelv«  men  tt  they  an  indead. 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gudn. 

Xot  Innti  after  the  appearance  of  Fertcx  and 
Piirri'X,  buth  trajiedies  will  comedies  had  tiecome  not 
uncunimon.  Dutnun  and  I'l/liiiai,  the  &nt  Knglish 
tragedy  tipon  a  chusical  subject  was  acted  before 
the  queen  at  Oxford,  in  1566  ;  it  was  the  compos'  ' 
of  RicBAao  Edwaro*.  a  learned  member  of  the 
versit^r,  but  was  inferior  to  Ferrcx  and  Porrex,  in  aa 
&r  as  it  carried  nn  admixCare  uf  vulgar  comedy,  and 
was  written  in  rhyme.  In  the  same  year,  two  plays 
respoctively  styled  the  Suppoiei  and  Jocatta,  the  one 
a  cumeiiy  adapted  fhira  Arioato.  the  other  a  tra- 
gedy fium  Eunpidea,  were  acted  in  Gray's  Inn  HalL 


A  tragedy,  called  Tiiurtd  wtd  Giitniada, 
by  five  membera  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  and  prpsenled 
fiiere  before  the  nneen  in  1.^68,  waa  the  first  Eng- 
Unh  play  taken  from  an  Italian  novel  Varions 
dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  yeui 
1568  and  15S0,  no  less  than  fifty-two  dramas  were 
acted  at  court  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Under  the  date  of  1578,  we 
have  the  pUy  of  Pronioi  and  Canaaira.  by  GaOHOK 
Whewone,  on  wliich  Shakspeare  founded  hia 
MfOfire  for  Mtaturt.  Historical  plays  were  aim 
produced,  and  the  TVoHMesome  Seign  of  KitinJntn, 
the  Fanuna  Vielaria  of  Hairy  V.,  and  the  Chnmicl* 
Hiitory  of  Leir,  King  of  England,  formed  the  quarry 
from  which  Shakspeare  constructed  his  dramas  oa 
the  same  events.  The  Srst  regularly  licensed  theatre 
in  I/indon  was  opened  at  Blockfriars  in  I5TS;  and  in 
ten  years,  it  is  mentioned  by  SeiTetary  Watsingluun, 
that  there  were  two  hundred  players  in  and  near 
the  metropolis.  This  was  probably  an  exagijeratioii, 
bnt  it  is  certain  there  were  five  pablic  theatres  open 
IM 
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ENGLISH  LITKHATUIIK. 


■bout  the  rommenMinent  of  t^lmktpore's  career,  anit 
•I'Vi'nil  private  or  Micct  estaliliahiiieiiti.  Curiuiity 
ii  naturnlly  eli-ited  to  le«m  lompthing  nf  the  Btnic- 
ture  Rnd  nppeaninw  of  the  buililiiigt  In  wliluli  hi> 
Immortnt  dramas  fint  snw  tlie  lijflit.  Knd  wliere  lie 
unwillingly  mnde  hlmwlf  a  '  motley  to  the  »iew,'  in 
faiicb&nclerof  MTtor.  Tbe  the»ti«i  were  constructed 


-of  mod,  of  ft  drcnlar  form,  opea  to  the  wwther, 
■xBpting  over  the  itage,  which  wu  coTered  with  m 
thaUwd  tm£  Outiide,  od  the  roof,  a  flng  woa 
kufaUd  iloiioK  the  time  of  perfomuince^  which  cora- 
mwiced  at  three  o'clwk,  M  the  third  imdiiig  oi 
fluojiih  of  tnuiipeu.  Tlie  cavalicn  and  fair  diunei 
of  the.  oourt  of  Elitabeth  cut  in  bawi  below  the 
ipiDny,  or  were  uxotnmudjited  with  itooli  on  the 
alaga,  wbei«  tamo  of  the  young  giklliinta  alio  ttirew 
tbHoaelre*  at  length  on  the  raih-ntrewn  floor,  while 
tbtlr  pi^ta  handed  them  fipet  and  tobacco,  then  a 
CuMonaUe  and  hlghljr-priinl  luxury.  Ttie  middle 
daaNB  were  ctowdad  in  the  pit,  or  yard,  whii^h  wai 
not  Ibmlihed  with  aeat*.  Moieable  accnery  wa* 
lint  Introdneed  hf  Davenant,  aTler  the  Rcatoratlon,' 
bat  mda  Imitatiani  of  towert,  wooda.  animals,  or 
fumilore.  aerrad  to  illustrate  tlie  scene.  To  point 
out  the  place  of  action,  a  board  cnnlAining  the  name, 
painted  or  writtcu  in  large  Ictlen,  was  liuag  out 
during  the  perfonniuice.  Anuicntly,  an  allegorical 
eihiblUun,  called  the  Dumb  Shoin,  waa  exhibited 
tMifore  every  act.  and  jiare  an  nulline  uf  the  action 
or  circumitances  to  fuHow.  Shakipeare  has  pre- 
served tt-ii  peculiarity  in  the  ptay  at-ted  before  the 
hing  and  qucvu  in  ilamlet',  bat  he  never  employs  it 
ill  hi*  own  dramas.  Such  machinery,  indeed,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  increased  action  and  buei- 
nes*  of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  plays  had  given 

Slaoe  to  the  '  pomp  luid  circnmstance'  of  historical 
rmmas,  and  the  bustling  liveliness  of  comedy.  Tlie 
chorus  was  lunger  retained,  and  appeun  in  Marlow's 
Fiustas,and  in  Henry  VI.  Actresaei  were  not  seen 
on  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
^mole  parti  were  played  fay  boya,  or  delicate-looking 
jouog  men.    This  may  perhaps  pulliate  the  gross- 


ness  of  «nmc  of  the  hinennpe  put  into  the  months  of 
feniMles  in  Die  iiM  |>liiyii.  while  it  wrves  to  point  cut 
■till  more  eleariy  the  di-plh  of  Ihiit  innate  sense  of 
bfvoty  anil  FXii-llvniv  wliii-li  i>n>ni|>ted  (he  exquisite 
preturea  oflnvelintsi  and  pcrfi-i-tiix)  in  Shalcspeatv'i 
fcmnli'  chiimc-tiT!>.  At  tliucnd  of  cni^li  performance, 
the  L'lown,  or  hulfiKin  netnr  of  the  imnpany,  recited 
inng  a  rhyming  mcillev  calleil  a  jig.  In  which  )w 


often  contriveil  t 


Inlroffuee  sntirical  alluxinni 
public  men  or  events:  and  befiire  dUnilssing  the 
aiidienrc,  the  actors  knelt  In  fhint  of  the  stage,  and 
ofTend  up  a  pmrcr  feir  the  qnren  1  Reviewing  these 
ruile  arrnngemcnts  of  the  old  theatres,  Mr  Dyce 
happily  remarks — 'What  a  contrast  between  the 
almost  total  want  of  scenery  in  those  days,  and  the 
splendid  represi-ntalunis  of  external  nature  in  our 
modem  plnyliouAca  t  Yet  perhaps  tlie  dei'liiie  of  the 
drama  mur  In  a  Rrcat  meaturc  be  attributal  lo  tliii 
improiemi-nL  The  altcnlinn  nf  an  audience  is  now 
riireeteil  rather  to  the  cBlirts  nf  llie  pHinter  than  to 
ihoiie  of  the  actor,  who  is  lost  amid  llic  marvellous 
effeelB  of  light  and  shade  on  onr  pgnnlie  stages.'* 

Tlio  only  informntion  we  pisseas  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dramatic  authors  at  this  time,  is  cnntained 
in  the  memoranda  nf  PliiUp  IlciislKwe.  a  tlieatrloal 
manager,  prcserveil  in  llnlwieh  college,  and  quoted 
by  Malonc  ami  Ciillier.  Before  the  year  tGOO,  tlie 
price  paid  by  Ilenslowe  for  a  new  jilay  never  ex- 
ceuded  £A ;  but  after  this  date,  perliapi  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  rirnl  companies,  larger 
sums  were  given,  and  prices  of  £'iO  and  £35  ore 
mentioned.  Tlie  proceeds  uf  the  second  day's  per- 
fbrmani'o  were  afterward*  added  to  the  author's 
emoluments.  Fumiiliing  proluguei  for  new  plnyt, 
the  prices  of  which  varied  from  five  to  twenty  ahil- 
ii^g^  was  another  source  of  inin  :  but  the  prorerbtal 
poverty  of  poets  seenu  to  hare  been  exemplified  in 
the  old  dramalists.  even  wlien  they  were  actors  «■ 
well  as  authors.  The  shareholders  of  tlie  tlieatre 
derived  considerable  profits  from  the  perfiirmnncea. 
and  wereoceasionallypiiid  for  exhibitions  in  the  house* 
of  the  nobility.  In  1602,  a  sum  often  pounds  was 
given  to  ■  Burhidge's  players'  fiir  performing  Otliello 
before  Qoccn  Eliiabelh,  at  Huretteld,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton.  Nearly  all  the  dramatic  authors 
preceding  and  cnnlemporary  with  Shakspeare  were 
men  who  had  received  a  teom&l  education  at  ttie 
university  of  Oiford  or  Cambriilge.  A  profusion 
of  ctaBslca]  imagery  abounds  in  their  plays,  but  they 
did  not  copy  tlie  severe  and  correct  taste  of  tlie 
ancient  models.  They  wmto  to  supply  the  popular 
demand  for  novelty  and  excitement— fur  bruad  farce 
or  supcrlallvo  tragedy— to  intnalnco  the  coarse 
nullery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  lifi. — to  dramatise 
a  murder,  or  embody  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental 
bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.  'If  wo  seek 
for  a  poetical  image.'  snys  a  writer  on  our  drama. 
'  a  bunt  of  passion,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of 
nature,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our  very 
oiliest  dramatists.  Bat  none  of  the  ptvdecessors  of 
81.aks]itare  must  be  thouRht  of  ahing  with  him, 
when  lie  appears  hefiire  us  like  I'rometlicus,  niouliling 
the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  the 
auimalion  and  all  the  pasiilana  of  Ilfe.'t  Among  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  great  poet  are  some 
worthy  of  separate  notice.  A  host  of  plajftrrlghU 
nlwrandcd,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  touches  of 
that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  select, 
which  gives  a  permanent  value  aud  interest  to  these 
elder  maaters  of  English  poetry. 

•  Mtmnlr  nt  S1i"k»p«T»— Aldtne  Poeln. 
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JOHN  LTLT. 

John  Ltlt,  bom  in  Kent  in  1 554,  produced  nine 
playi  between  the  years  1579  and  1600.  They 
were  mostly  written  for  court  entertainments,  and 
performed  by  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
tholofocal  subjects,  as  Sappho  and  Phuni,  Endymion, 
the  Maid*M  Metamorphosis^  Stc  His  style  is  affected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, *  oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding.'  By  his  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  school.  Hazlitt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly's  Endymion,  but  evi- 
dently from  the  feelings  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  things  more* 
perfect  in  characteristic  painting,'  he  remarks, 
*  tlian  tlie  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears, 
fancy  that  **  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk ;"  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  **  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are 
finer  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods — 

Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way. 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Onlv  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banisn  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fairies — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play. 
With  the  night  begins  our  day : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall. 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 
Tifx>  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  lyricaL  The 
tongs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  arc  in  his  drama 
of  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  written  about  1 583 : — 

Cupid  and  Campaspe, 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows. 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  t 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  I 

Song, 

What  bird  so  sings,  vet  so  does  wail  t 
0  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jug»  j"g»  i^%i  jug — tereu— she  cries. 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  1  who  is't  now  we  hear  I 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear. 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wing% 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  !  but  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
*  Cuckoo  !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

GEORGE  PEELE. 

George  Peele  held  the  situation  of  city  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court  He  was  also 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  15§4, 
his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  was  repre- 
sented before  Elizabeth.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish historical  play  in  his  Edward  /.  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  of  the 
high-sounding  kingly  speeches  in  Shakspeare's  his- 
torical plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 

Whose  chivalry  hath  royalis'd  thy  fame. 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrratrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conquests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  echoes  through  the  farthest  world  I 

What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms. 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd. 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs. 

Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brunud  stage. 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  f 

Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  France^ 

Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  aims. 

Have  begg*d  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 

Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings, 

Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 

And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 

Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 

Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men. 

That  throush  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 

And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 

Lonffshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son. 

With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights. 

Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 

Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 

Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes  I 

And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 

And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  Old  Wires*  Tale^  a  legen- 
dary stonr,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  bhuik  verse, 
which  afforded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  fable  of 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  printed  in  1595, 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Players.'  TT^ 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drama,  the 
Ixjve  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  with  the 
tragedy  of  Absalom,  which  Mr  Campbell  terms  *  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harm(my  that  can  be 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  The  date  of  represen- 
tation of  this  drama  is  not  known :  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  afVer  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  bis 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  were  wholly 
insignificant  It  is  not  probable  that  Peele's  play  waa 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  from  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fancy  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect 
of  his  blank  verse  is  its  want  of  raiiety :  the  art  of 
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Tarying  the  pamei  and  modulating  the  Terse  with- 
out the  aid  of  rimne  hsd  not  jet  been  generally 
adopted.  In  DsTid  and  Bethssbe  this  monotony  is 
less  obterrable,  because  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
there  is  a  pli^  of  rich  and  luxurious  fancy  in  some 
of  the  scenes. 

Prdogm  to  King  Danrid  and  Fair  Btlkube. 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 

His  holy  style  and  happy  rictories  ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 

Anchangels  'stilled  nt>m  the  breath  of  JoTe, 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Heaven  rain'd  on  tope  of  Sion  and  Mount  SinaL 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivoiy  lute 

Tne  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  rarishing  harp. 

He  gare  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaTon, 

That,  wing'd  with  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  ciystal  armour  at  his  conquering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jore's  musician. 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing  ; 

Then  help,  dirine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Ujpon  tiie  wings  of  mr  well-temper'd  verse. 

The  hearers'  minds  shove  the  towen  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haufhty  flight, 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thv  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  roeble  muse. 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 


Bi 


■Bd  bcr  maid  balhlof.   Kinf  Datid  Sbova 
ThsBoof. 


Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  ur. 
Black  shade,  fair  nune,  shadow  my  white  hair  : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  me  ; 
Shadow  (ray  sweet  nune)  keep  me  from  burning. 
Make  not  mv  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  Mnuity's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  lightly. 

Btihmibe,   Come,  gentle  lephyr,  trick*d  with  tho«e 
perfumes 
That  erst  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
This  shade  (sun  proof)  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee  ; 
Thy  body,  smootber  than  this  waveless  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances^  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thpr  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air. 
Goddess  of  life  and  governess  of  health, 
Keeps  every  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet  ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse. 
Nor  bushv  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breatL 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes. 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes. 
To jplav  the  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 

David.  WHiat  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incensed  with  a  sudden  fire  I 
Wliat  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Enioys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  name  ! 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  in  perfect  happiness, 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens. 
Struck  with  tne  accents  of  archangels'  tunes, 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight, 
Be  stUl  enamell'd  with  discolour'd  flowers  ; 

1  Ths  Baals  rsjs. 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  source. 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  crysolites  ; 
The  brim  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  jov  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  eveiy  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Enter  CusAV. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obevs  the  king, 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me. 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrrh  ; 
And  comelier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  zephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Cuaay.  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hcthite*ti  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  siege  with  Joab  ! 

David.  Oo  now  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the  king  ; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

O^uay.  I  will,  my  lord.  \Erit. 

David.    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in   David's 

bower 

In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower. 

And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  It'idn  ;  i 

Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires, 

Venture  to  e&rth,  and  to  that  verdure  flowers, 

To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings. 

That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 
«  •  • 

Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair : 
To  'jov  her  love  1*11  build  a  kingly  bower. 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homsge  to  her  sovereign  joys. 
Shall,  as  the  serpent?  fold  into  their  nests, 
In  oblique  tuniings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks, 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep. 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  says  justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streams'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Peele 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  like  most  of  his  dra- 
matic brethren,  to  liave  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  poverty.  A  volume  of  Merry  Con" 
ceited  Jetta,  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  was 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  his 
necessities. 

THOMAS  KTD. 

In  1588,  Thovas  Ktd  produced  his  play  otHiero' 
nimo  or  Jeronimo,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  second 
part  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy^  or 
Uieronimo  is  Mad  Again.  This  second  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
play  of  tlie.time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  revived 
in  1601,  and  fiirther  additions  in  1602.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  *  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,*  and  so  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
*  more  potent  spirit'  than  Ben.  This  seems  refining 
too  much  in  criticism.  Kyd,  like  Marlow,  often 
verges  upon  bombast,  and  *  deals  largely  in  blood 
and  death.* 
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A  whittle  with  a  siWer  chape  ; 

Cloak  was  rumet,  and  the  cape 

Serred  for  a  bonnet  oft. 

To  ihroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red. 

With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 

A  bottle  full  of  countiy  wbi^, 

Bj  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig ; 

And  in  a  little  bush  hard  bj, 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie. 

Who,  while  his  master  'gan  to  sleep, 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain, 

For,  though  his  'parel  was  but  plain, 

Yet  doon^  the  authors  soothly  say, 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gaj ; 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss, 

Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 

Kor  MenalcAs,  whom  they  call 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  I 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife, 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  be, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween. 

Beauteous,  like  a  summer's  queen ; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hucd, 

As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

Lore  did  lie  within  her  eyes. 

In  ambuAh  for  some  wanton  prize  ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Coridon  had  nexer  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may. 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gav. 

She  wore  a  chaplct  on  her  head  ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent ; 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whales'  bone, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  glass  ; 

Such  a  shepherd's  wife  as  sm. 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[Phnadnr.  teelnff  this  oonple  rittlnf  tbns  torlngty,  noted  the 
concord  of  country  amity,  and  beyan  to  conjecture  with  him* 
self,  what  a  tweet  kind  of  life  thoeemen  lue,  who  were  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  difmity*  and  by  their  fortunes  too  simple  for 
•nyy :  well,  he  thought  to  fall  In  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
the  shepherd  taken  his  pipe  In  hand,  and  bcfsn  to  play,  and 
his  wife  to  sing  out,  this  roundelay : — ] 

Ah  1  what  is  lore  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  hare  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  Ioto  a  shepherd  swain  t 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  ni^^fc 
As  meny  as  a  king  in  his  delight. 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fins 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  lores  such  s¥reet  desires  gain, 
M'hat  lady  would  not  love  a  shephoni  swain  t 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eai 
Bis  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 
And  blither  too : 


For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cnp  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swun  t 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down. 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  roill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countnr  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  sheph^  swain  f 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  wepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  giun. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f 

THOMAS  LODGB. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  an  actor  in  London  in  1584. 
He  had  previously  been  a  servitor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  (1573),  and  had  accompanied  Captain  Clarke 
in  his  vovHge  to  the  Canary  Islands.  He  first 
•tndied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards  pnic- 
tised  medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.I),  at 
Avignon.  In  1590,  he  published  a  novel  called  RoM" 
hmd,  Eyphues*  Goiden  Legacy,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
this  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  con- 
structed his  At  Yon  Like  IL  If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  first  sketchesof  the  *  Winter's  Tale* 
and  *  As  You  Like  It,*  before  1 592  (as  he  did  of  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,*  *  Hamlet,*  &c),  we  may  account  for 
Greene's  charge  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,*  referred  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto*  and  *  Rosalind.*  In  1594,  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  play,  tlie  WoundM  of  Civil  War, 
Lively  Met  forth  in  the  True  Traaediee  of  Marittt  and 
Sylla ;  this  play  is  heavy  ana  uninteresting,  but 
Lodge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Mariow*8  Tam- 
borlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  verte.  For  cix- 
ample — 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring 
Even  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- Glast  for  London  and  England^ 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amidst  drunken 
buffoonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  power* 
ful  satirical  writing.  Lodge  aJ&o  wrute  a  volume  of 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Joseph  us,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  living  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  his  obtaining  that 
year  a  pass  from  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  hit  friend,  *  Henry  Savell,  gent,'  to  travel 
into  the  archduke*8  country,  taking  with  them  two  wer- 
vuAts,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  debts  due 
them  there.  The  actor  and  dramatist  had  ik>w 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  physician: 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Grecoc*s  example  and  warning. 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  pUgue  in 
September  1625. 

It  is  impouible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  pUy,  but  the  former  was 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodee'i 
'Boialind,*  thereiaadelightftilfpintof  rumaniicfaixy 
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id  a  love  of  nature  that  marks  tlie  true  poet    We 
ibjoia  Bome  of  his  minor  pieces : — 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphers. 
Where  ail  imperial  glonr  inines. 

Of  wlf-«ime  colour  is  her  nair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow. 
Refining  heaven  by  erery  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  thej  glow. 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face  ; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud, 

That  Phcebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lips  arc  like  two  budded  roses. 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses. 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 
Where  Lore  himself  imprison*d  lies. 

To  watch  for  glanccH,  every  hour, 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  niby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue. 

Her  body  everywhere  is  fed. 

Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fixes. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

[RogaltncTt  Madrigal,'] 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Both  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 
Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  rob»  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  mj  knee. 
The  live-long  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string  ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  1 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 
M'ill  whip  you  hence, 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence  ; 
I'll  shut  mine  eyes  to  ke^  you  in, 
ril  make  you  ftuA  it  for  your  sin, 
ril  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  !  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  ! 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  t 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thoU  safely  on  my  knee, 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  1  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid  !  so  thou  pity  me, 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 


[Love.] 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skiea. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  ejei ; 

If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  saoed  love  | 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring, 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone, 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  1 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspearc's  precursors  in  the 
drama  was  Christopher  Marlow — a  fiery  imagi- 
native spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  character 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finely 
modulated  and  varied  blank  verse.  Marlow  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  Imd  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tamburlaine  the  Great,  which  was  successfully  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  continued  a  favourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicule, 
part  of  this  play — 

Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  &c. 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  Aistian  of  *  Tamborlaine,* 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  compliment  after- 
wards paid  by  Ben  Jonscm,  in  the  wonls,  *  Marlow's 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Marlow  now 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapa- 
citated for  tlie  stage  by  breaking  his  leg  *  in  one  lewd 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr 
FaustuM,  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  Tlie  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  nmkes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  difre-* 
rent  countries,  *  colls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,* 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  tne 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Marlow  has  constructed  firom  it  a 
powerful  tliough  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  UiriUing 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machineiy,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofVy 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fairly  sympathise  with 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped  off,  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  ever- 
lasting ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  moment,  Imfdor- 
ing,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  prodaima  the 
full  trium]>li  uf  the  tragic  poet. 
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[Somafrtm  MarUjfuft  Fimslm.l 
Faustds. — ^Waohsk,  his  Bennukt. 

FawL  Say,  Wagner,  thou  luwt  penued  my  will. 
How  do«t  thou  like  it  t 

Wag,  Sir,  so  wondrous  well, 
As  in  all  humble  duty  I  do  yield 
Hy  life  and  lasting  service  lot  your  lore.  [JEri^ 

ThTM  Bobolan  anicr. 

Faust,  Gramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Pint  Seh,  Now,  worthy  Faustos,   metliinkfl   your 
looks  are  changed. 
Faust.  Oh,  gentlemen. 
Sec,  Sch,  What  ails  Faustus  t 
Faust,  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  lired 
with  thee,  then  had  1  lived  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not !  comes  he  not  t 

First  Sch,  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
feart 

Sec,  Sch,  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melancholy  ! 

Third  Sch,  He  is  not  well  with  being  over  solitaiy. 

Sec,  Sch,  If  it  be  so,  we  will  have  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall  be  cured. 

First  Sch,  Tis  but  a  surfeit,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Fanut.  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  danm'd 
both  body  and  soul. 

See,  SA,  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  heaven,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite 

FaiusL  But  Faustus's  offence  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  seipent  that  tempted  Eve  may  be  saved,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiver  to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years.  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  teen 
Wirtemt)erg,  never  read  book  !  and  what  wonders  have 
I  done,  all  Germany  can  witness,  yea,  aU  the  world  : 
for  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Oomany  and  the 
world ;  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaven  the  seat  <n  God,  the 
tiirone  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  ever.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
for  ever  t 

Sec  Sch,  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

Faust,  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  t  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  t  Oh,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  devil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blood  instead  of  tears,  yea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue  :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
they  hold'em,  they  hold'em  1 

achoiars.  Who,  Faustus  t 

Fafust,  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Scholart,  Oh,  God  foH[)id. 

Faust,  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  yean 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood  ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

Fir$t  Sch,  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fore, that  divines  might  have  prayed  for  thee  .t 

Famt,  Oft  have  I  thought  to  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  1  once  gave  ear  to  divi- 
nity ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  Sch.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus ! 

Faust,  Talknot  of  me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  depart. 

Third  Sch,  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  will  stay  with 
Faustus. 

First  Sch.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  fiicnd,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  aiid  pray  for  him. 

Faust,  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  rescue  me. 


See,  Sch,  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  thai  G«d  may 
have  mernr  upon  thee. 

Faust,  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  morning 
111  visit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  helL 

Scholart,  Faustus,  farewelL 

Faustus  alona — The  Clock  strikes  Elsvea. 

Faust,  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day  :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
Tliat  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  souL 
0  Unte  lente  currite^  noctis  equL 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike, 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven  :  who  pulls  me  down  f 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  Oh,  my  Christy 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him :  0  npare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now  t  'tis  gone  ! 
And  see  a  threat'ning  ann,  and  angry  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No  f  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud  ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  hearen. 

The  Watch  strikes^ 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  holl  a  thousand  years, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  saved : 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  f 

Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  t 

Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsycosis,  were  that  true. 

This  soul  would  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 

Into  some  brutish  beast. 

All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die. 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  elements : 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  helL 

Curst  be  the  parents  that  engendcr'd  me  : 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  Clock  strikes  Twelve. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops. 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thonder,  aad  enter  the  Devfla 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  vdiile : 

Ugly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

I'U  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis ! 
•  *  • 

Enter  Bcbolsrs. 

Fir^  Sch.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  ^-isit  Faostua, 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 
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See.  8ek,  0  help  ub  heaTens  I  see  here  are  Faustus' 
limbs 
All  torn  asunder  bj  the  hand  of  death. 

Third  Sch,  The  deril  whom  Fanstus  serr'd  hath  torn 
him  thus : 
For  'twixt  the  houn  of  twelre  and  one,  methon^t 
I  heard  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

See.  Sck.  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faostus*  end  be 
such 
As  erery  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on  ; 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  schools. 
We'll  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  aU  the  scholars,  cloth'd  in  mourning  black. 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heavy  funeral. 

C9ionu.  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  hare  grown 
full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 
Faostus  is  gone  !     Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heaTCuly  power  permits. 

The  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
apostrophe  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me* 
phostophilis  conjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,'  to 
gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus: — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  ships 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flios. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  again ; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
O  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  I 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appear'd  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
mas, the  Jew  of  Malta,  the  Massacre  at  Paris^  and 
a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second.  The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  have  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

[Passages  from  the  Jew  of  MaktJk.'] 

[In  one  of  the  aariy  scenes,  Barabas  the  Jew  is  deprived  of 
his  wealth  hy  the  goremor  of  Maltik  While  being  oomforted 
in  his  dlstrees  by  two  Jewish  friends,  hs  thus  denounoes  his 

:-] 


The  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of  heaven, 
Earth's  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Primus  Motor/ 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep. 
That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

[8o  deeply  have  hie  miifortuaes  embittered  hki  Ills,  that  hs 
vonld  have  it  appear  he  is  tired  of  it :— ] 

And  henceforth  wish  for  an  eternal  night, 
That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh, 
And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

[Bot  when  his  comforters  are  gDne»  he  throws  off  the  mask  of 
SDROw  to  show  his  real  feelings,  which  snggest  to  him  schemes 
Sf  the  mbtlest  vengeance.  With  the  fuUUment  of  theee,  the 
Bst  <rf  the  play  is  oocupied,  and  when,  having  taken  terrible 


vengeance  on  his  enemies,  he  is  overmatched  himself,  hs  thos 

conf  eMes  his  crimes,  and  closes  his  career : — ^3 

Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fate, 

And  in  the  fury  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  'tis  I  that  slew  thy  son  ; 

I  fram'd  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  meet. 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow  ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  hare  brought  confusion  on  vou  all, 

Damn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidels. 

But  now  begins  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

IDim. 

'Edward  the  Second*  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it :  it  is  a 
noble  drama,  with  ably- drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  LusCs  Dominion,  was 
published  long  after  Marlow*s  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  the  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters, however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Marlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramas,  from  the  common  practice  of 
managers  of  theatres  employing  difierent  authors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  furnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this^anner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow's 
death),  Dekker  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  paid  X4  for  further  additions  to  it. 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  the 
day,  and  aflixed  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Cat' 
thage,  and  translated  part  of  Hero  andJLeander  (after- 
wards completed  by  Chapman\  and  the  Elegies  qf 
Chid;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  th^ 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  eodeiiasticaid 
interdict  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  vrrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertaining  atheistical  oplnioni, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  He  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lorer; 
Marlow  found  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
firenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  hit 
dagger.  Ills  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Marlow's  own 
head,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood,  *  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his  wound.'  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poet*s  rival  as  a  mere 
*  serving  man,*  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  Tlie  old 
ballad  to  which  we  have  alluded  thus  describes  the 
affair  N— 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life, 

And  brought  about  his  death  ; 
For  in  a  deiuily  mortal  strife. 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 

With  his  own  dagser  slain  ; 
He  ipt>an*d,  and  word  spoke  never  mos, 

Pierc'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

*  First  pnblbhed  in  1834  by  Mr  Collier,  in  his  *  New  PSrU- 
culan  rsgarding  the  Works  of  Bhakspeara* 
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Tims,  condumneil  bjthe  aerioQauid  puritnnk'nl. 
stained  with  fulLei.  wliile  hU  geniui  wu  rapidly 
Dialuriug  and  developing  its  niBgnifluent  ri'sountrs. 
tlarluw  fdl  A  Tictini  to  an  obscure  and  disttroceful 
brav'L  The  last  words  or  Greene's  ftddress  to  Iiim 
a  j-CHT  or  two  beCire  i>re  somewhat  ominous ; — '  B«- 
(liK  not  (with  mu)  till  thia  last  point  of  extremity ; 
liir  little  kiioiTcst  thou  how  in  tbc  end  thoq  stmlt 
visited.'    The  vuming  was— 

Like  the  sad  pre»iging  rSTni,  that  tolls 
The  tici  man'^  piuspart  in  her  hollow  b«ak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silecC  Dicbt 
Doth  shake  cootagion  boai  her  aabli 


wi^ 


Marlon's  fatal  conflict  is  lapponed  to  have  taken 
plai'G  at  Deptford,  as  he  was  buried  there  or)  the  lat 
of  June  1593.    The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
[[eniui  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contei 
porary  atid  fellow -dramatist,  Michael  Drayton: — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  bntve  tmialunsry  things 
That  the  fint  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  uid  fire,  which  made  his  venes  clear ; 
For  that  fine  iDadncei  still  he  did  reUJn, 
Which  rightly  ihoold  posMSi  a  poet's  brain. 

We  snbjoin  part  of  ttio  death -scene  of  Edward  IL  in 
his  historical  drauia,  n  scene  which  Cltaih^  Lamb 
■ays, '  moves  pity  and  tenor  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modern.'  It  may  cliallenge  comparison 
with  Shnlcspcaru's  death  of  Richard  IL ;  but  Marlow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hum  us  the  great  dm- 
tuatist  doed  in  the  gentle  Richards— 

ISctnt/rom  ifarloie'i  Edicard  //.] 
Bon*,BvM^Ca«Ui.T)i«Kiioli1eftglooBwllliI.iaBrBoaii, 

Edu!.  nliD'a  there  t  what  light  is  that  I  wherefore 

cora'st  thou  ( 
Ziglit.  To  comfort  yon,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 
Eda.  ?nul1  comfort  findn  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  cum'st  to  mordcr  me. 
Lipht.  To  mnrdKr  yon,  my  most  gracious  lord  1 


La  you  harm. 


Far  II  it  from  my  heart  ( 

The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  ui'd, 

For  she  relenli  at  Uiin  your  minerr : 

And  what  eyen  can  refisln  from  shedding  tears. 

To  ae«  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw,  Weep'it  thou  already  I  list  a  while  to'  ma, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Oumey's '  is. 
Or  as  Matreiii','  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  mo  is  a  sink 
Whennn  the  tiltli  of  all  the  castle  falls. 

Ligil.  0  lilUinB  1 

Bdie.  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  haie  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space  ;  and  l«t  t£at  1  should  sleep. 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  giro  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  wont  of  steep  and  sustenance, 
Uy  mind's  dbtemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd. 
And  whether  1  have  limbs  or  tio,  1  know  not. 
0  would  iny  blood  drop  out  from  erery  rein. 
As  doth  this  water  from  roj  tattered  robe*  1 
Tell  Isabel  tho  queen,  i  look'd  not  thus. 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhots'il  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

Light.  O  speak  no  more,  my  lord  I  this  breaki  m 
heart. 
JUe  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 


£ilu:  I'hege  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  bat 
death: 
I  sec  my  tmpcdy  nrillen  in  thv  bron*. 
Yet  «tay  a  while,  forbear  thy  tloody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes. 
Thai  even  then  when  1  shall  lose  my  life. 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  Cod. 

Zight.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistnul  me 
thuit 

Edit.  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus  1 

Light.  These  hands  were  uerer  stain'd  with  innooent 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

E'lii'.  Foi^giTC  mi  thought,  for  having  ludi  a  tlioo^t. 
One  jewel  hiiTo  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I;  and  I  know  not  what's  the  caose. 
But  ereiy  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  haibour'it  murder  in  thy  heut, 
t>et  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  SDol. 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
'     "•'    -■ Hi 

iiVif.  You're  ovcrwBtch'd  my  lord  ;liedoitiiandre»t. 

Edie.  ButlhatgriofkeepsmewakinB.Isliooldsleep  J 
For  not  these  ten  d»^■s  hare  these  eyelids  closed. 
Now  as  1  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.     0  wherefore  sittVl  thou  here  ! 

Ligkt,  If  you  mistruiit  me.  111  be  gone,  mr  lord. 

EaiB.  No,  no  ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murdei'  me. 
Thou  wilt  return  again  ;  and  therefore  stay, 

Li^tt,  He  sleeps. 

-rfir.  C  ■  ■ 

(fc.  Something  still  bi 
And  tells  nie  if  I  Kleep  I  never  wake  ; 
This  fear  in  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  mo,  wherefore  art  tbou  come  I 

Liglkt.  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matreris,  eoma. 

Edw.  1  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  miat : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romantic  drama,  in 
preference  to  the  classical,  seems  now  to  hare  been 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  mode  toward*  tho  rlnir 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  revive  tfao  fiirmi  oT  the 
claaiie  stage,  by  DiSiEl,  the  poet,  who  wrota  two 
plays.  C/copaCm  and  Philotai,  which  are  smoothly 
versifled,  but  undramatic  in  their  character.  Ladt 
PEHBKDKe  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  AaMig, 
written  in  ]590(  and  Samurl  BaANnon  prodnixd, 
in  I59S,  a  tame  and  feeble  Koman  play,  VirtrnvM 
Octavia. 


In  the  throng  of  dramatic  anihors,  the  name*  of 
Anthdni  Mdndat  and  Hekhi  Cuettlb  (reqnently 
r.  Munday  was  an  author  ai  eariy  as  1579, 
he  was  coQccmed  in  fourteen  plays.  Fnnda 
Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  'tiest  plotter'  among 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas.  Sir 
Join  OUcaatle,  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Drayton  and  others,  and  wns  printed  ia 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shakfpeore  on  the  title- 
page  t  Tht  Daith  of  licbtrt,  EatI  of  Hvnlingltm, 
printed  in  ISOl,  was  a  popular  piny  by  Monday, 
assisted  by  Chcttle.  The  pranks  of  Hobln  Hood  and 
Haid  Manan  in  merry  Sherwood  are  tbui  gaily  wt 
forth  f- 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  hontsroen,  all  your  home. 
Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  echoing  woods'  aMist. 
Shall  ring  a  sa^l  knell  for  the  fearful  deer. 
Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death'"  winged  darta, 
Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  fatal  ends.    *    ■ 
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Gire  me  thj  hand  :  ntiii  Ood'i  cunc  on  mc  light, 

ir  I  fgnakfl  not  grief  in  gricfa  docile. 

Much,  make  a  crj,  and  leomni  fUnil  jn  nuad  ; 

I  vha:gc  Jo,  iicrer  more  let  woeful  Bound 

Be  hcitil  umong  ye  ;  but  whiUever  fiJl, 

UL-Ii  grief  to  «oni,  aiiil  to  mukt  lorrau  mnalL  •     • 
-'--    -"-ou  Kwt,  though  coortlj  pleMOiM  wwit. 
Yet  cminlrT  Rport  in  Sherwood  b  not  leant. 
For  the  aDui-nTuhinft  drlirioui  Hund 
Of  iutrammtal  mniie,  we  hare  fbond 
The  winged  qiiiriKen,  with  diTcn  note*. 
Seat  from  their  quaint  itcotrlinK  prettv  throftlt, 
(In  cren'  braucb  that  cotnpWKth  our  bower, 
M'itbou't  command  eonteiiting  ui  each  hour. 
For  aim  hanging,  and  rich  ti^itc;. 
We  bare  ■weet  nature'!  best  embroidot?. 
For  thf  ncel  glana,  wherein  thou  wont'at  to  look, 
Tbj  CTTital  eyea  gaie  on  the  ertrtal  brook. 
At  conit,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thj  bead, 
Kow,  with  whole  rarlanas  it  is  circled ; 
For  what  in  wealth  we  Wont,  we  bafe  in  fiowcn. 
And  what  we  loae  in  luUi,  we  find  in  bowen. 

Chettle  wai  engaged  in  no  leu  than  thuty-etght 
playj  between  the  yeara  1587  and  iea%  frar  of 
which  hare  been  prinlrt.  Mr  Collier  tlilnka  he  had 
written  tbr  the  Btaire  before  159?,  when  heimbliahed 
GrMne*!  poathnniDai  work, '  A  Groat's  Worth  ofWit.' 
Among  hliiAaTi,  the  nomct  of  which  hare  desoendtd 
to  us,  i«  one  on  the  mtgect  of  Cardinnl  Wobey, 
which  prdiriily  wai  the  originnl  of  Bhakipeare'i 
Henry  VIIL  The  best  drama  of  this  prollflc  anthor 

'  ■  ■       -  ~  w  ixMscss,  is  n  comedy  called  Paliait 


See  where  mj  GriMctl  aiid  her  father  it, 

Methiidttherbaiiity,  shininE  through  tboie  weed*, 

Seemi  like  a  bright  itar  In  the  nillcu  night. 

How  lotelj  poTerty  dwells  on  her  back  1 

Did  bat  the  proud  world  note  her  aa  1  do, 

Sht  would  cut  off  rich  robes,  fonwear  rich  stale, 

To  clothe  her  in  inch  poor  iubjlimenti. 

The  namei  of  Raugbton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  aome  relation  of  Shak- 
■jieare's  wife),  Wllwin,  &c,  alto  occur  at  dramatic 
writers.  From  the  diary  of  Ilenslowc,  it  appears 
tliat,  between  I. 19 1  and  tX97,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  playi  were  performed  by  tour  of  the  In 
or  tleaai  theatric^  eompamei  which  tlien  existed. 
HenslowD  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
vanced money  and  dresse*  to  the  playpra,  and  he 
nltiniately  poasesscd  a  large  share  ot  the  wardrobe 
and  propertjea  of  the  playhouses  with  whicli  ho  vraa 
concerned.  The  name  U  Shokspeore  does  not  once 
occOT  ia  bia  diary. 

Sererat  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  have  de. 
■cended  to  us,  the  authort  of  which  arc  nnlinown. 
A  few  of  theiie  possess  merit  enongh  to  liave  been 
considered  flrst  sketches  of  Sbakspeare,  bot  this 
opinion  hai  been  gradnally  abandoned  1^  all  bnt 
iNM  or  two  German  critica.  Uoatof  Uwm  nave  been 

C~  liihed  in  Dodsley's  CollectkBi  of  Old  Playa.  Tbe 
an  the"  MertTDeril  of  Edmonton,'  the*  Lon- 
don Fmdigal,' the  'Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  'Lord  Crom- 
well.' the '  Krth  of  MerfiB,"  tho '  Collier  of  Croydon,' 
'  Mucedorus,' '  Locrine.' '  Arden  of  FeTeraham.'  the 
'Mlafortunesof  Arthur,"FJwardTn..'4c.  The  most 
correct  and  regiilar  of  these  anonymoua  dramas  is 
*  Ardeo  of  Fefcnhmn.'  a  domestic  tragedy,  foqndod 
on  ■  murder  which  took  place  in  IjSI.  Alice,  the 
wifb  of  Ardcn,  prures  nnfjiithAd.  and  joins  with  her 

Kramoor  Uosbie.  and  some  astaasins,  In  murdering 
r  husband.     Tieck  hna  translated  this  play  into 
Herman,  aa  a  genuine  prodnctioD  of  Shakspeare,  bnt 


the  style  is  dlBereut  In  tLe  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwielcibire  bard,  there  is  a  play  uf 
wit;  and  at  wliat  Halbun  calls  '  analogical  imagery,' 
which  is  not  seen  in' Aiden  of  Fcverahem,' t1ioU)-h  it 
oxhiliils  ■  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates freedom  of  versiflcalion  and  dramatic  art.  Wa 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  AUue  and  hut 
paramour— a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination,  guilt, 
and  tcndcmeM : — 


[Stxne/nm  Ardca  tj  /V«rslUoi.] 


iVu.  Hownow,  Alieet  Wiuitl  isd  and  p 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiveneel ; 
Fire  dJTidtd  bums  with  lesser  force. 

Al.  Hut  1  will  dam  that  firs  in  my  breast. 
Till  b*  the  force  thereof  my  part  cousume. 
Ah,  M«bie  I 

Mat.  Such  deep  pathsires,  like  to  a  cannon's  bunt, 
Ditchac;^  aninit  a  ruinatJni  wall. 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  In  thousand  pieces. 

TLqu  koDWeat  it  well,  and  'lis  thy  policy 
To  far^  distnwil'ul  luoki,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lien  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
U  is  not  lore  tliat  loics  to  anger  lore. 

AX.  It  is  not  lore  that  lores  to  murder  lore. 

Mot.  How  mnn  you  that  t 

A  {.  Thou  kiiow'at  how  dearly  Arden  loied  me, 

^os.  And  then — 


L  Awl  t: 


ohad. 


Leat  that  my  wordi  be  en 

And  publiflhcl  in  tbe  wunu  lo  mui  uur  HDiun», 
I  pray  thee,  Moshie,  let  oar  upring-time  wither  ; 
Our  haryest  else  trill  yield  but  loathsome  woods, 
Fotgct,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  brtwiit  us  : 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 
Jfos.  ^Vhat !  am  you  changed  ( 
A  I,  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  lifii  again  ; 
From  title  ofui  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  .^nlen's  wife,  not  Anlen's  honest  wife — 
Ha,  Moabio  I  'til  thou  bast  rifled  me  of  that. 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
ETen  in  my  forehead  Is  thy  name  engiaien, 

1  was  bewilcht ;  woo-worth  the  hapicu  hour 
And  all  the  cauies  that  enchanted  me. 

Mot.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  mc  breathe  cunei  fort 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame. 
Let  me  repent  tbe  credit  I  hare  lost. 
1  haTe  ncelecled  maltcra  of  import. 
That  would  haTo  dilated  me  abore  thy  slate  ; 

Ay,  fortune"*  righthand  Mosbie  hath  fonwok. 

To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 

I  left  the  mDrrin;,-o  of  an  honest  maid. 

Whose  dowry  would  liare  wvigb'd  down  all  thy  weal! 

^Vhose  besuty  and  demeanour  far  cirecdod  thee. 

""  '  '  "  '    "  for  chftiiging  bail. 

And  thou  uuhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  ciorcisms. 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  shoired  my  heart  a  raren  for  a  doTe. 
Thou  an  not  fair ;  1  riew'd  thee  not  till  now  : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  DOW  (he  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt, 
Tby  worthies*  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieras  mo  nut  to  see  how  foul  thou  art, 
Itut  mads  me  that  srer  I  thought  thee  fair. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds  ; 
1  am  too  good  to  be  tby  taroorite. 

AL  A^,  now  1  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  true. 


\  IEJ8 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


Mltich  often  hnth  b«ii  told  me  b;  my  rrimds, 

Thiit  Mosble  loin  me  not  but  for  mj  wwtib  ; 

Wliieb  too  liicredulou!!  1  ne'er  belieied. 

Hay,  heu-  me  speak,  Moiibic,  s  wont  or  two  ; 

I'll  bite  my  [ongue  if  I  ipcak  bitteilj. 

Look  OD  IDC,  Moabie,  or  eW  I'll  kill  mjiflf. 

Nothing  th»ll  bide  nu  from  lb;  etonn}  look  ; 

ir  thou  cry  nar,  ifaere  i>  no  peice  fuc  me. 
I    1  will  do  penMice  fur  offending  thee  j 
I     And  bum  this  prayer  book,  wbicb  1  hera  ate. 

The  hoi;  «ord  that  hw  caoTerted  me. 

gee,  Mo<bie,  1  vill  tear  &«■;  the  learo, 
'    And  all  the  leftren  ;  uid  in  tbii  golden  cover 
,     Shall  lb;  iweet  piinui-,  and  thv  Iclten  dnell. 

And  theicnn  will  1  cbieHr  mediCtte, 

And  hold  no  other  iiect  but  mieh  dOTOtion. 

Wilt  thou  not  look  I  ii  kll  thj  lore  o'erwhelm'd  I 

Wilt  thou  not  haa  t  wbal  malice  etopi  thy  ean  t 

Why  apeak'it  thou  not!  what  silence  tiu  uiytongaal 

Tbou  halt  been  xighted  u  the  ea^le  ii. 

And  heard  u  quickly  B>  the  feariul  ban, 

And  apake  u  tiiiuithly  lui  an  orator. 


AiidBi 


iofthewl 


Weigh  nil  thy  gowl  lumti  nitb  tbin  little  fault. 
And  I  de»crtc  not  Slosbie'a  muddy  looks. 
A  fence  of  trouble  i>  not  thicken'd  Ktill  ; 
De  clear  apnio  ;  I'll  ne'er  more  trouble  thee, 

Moi,  0  fie,  no  1  I'm  s  bus  irtiflcer  ; 

My  winja  ns  feathered  for  a  lowly  flight. 

lioabie,  fie,  no  ;  not  for  a  tbauund  pound 


Make  loTO  to  you  ;  why,  'tis  unnardonable. 

We  beggan  niutl  not  breathe  wacn  gtn 

Al.  Hveet  Moahle  is  u  gentle  aa  a  kii 


K>  blind  to  judge  him  othorwiic. 
Flowcn  sometimes  spring  in  fallow  lai.di, 
Weeds  in  gardens,  rwiai  grow  on  thonia  ; 
So  whatsoe'er  mj  Mosbie'n  father  was, 
Hiro«lf  is  ralued  gentle  by  his  worth. 

Afoi.  Ah,  ho*  you  women  can  inHintule^ 
And  clear  a  trwjMSa  with  your  sweet  set  tongM. 
1  will  forget  lbi>  ijuaml,  gentle  Alice, 
Prorided  I'll  be  tempted  so  no  man. 

*Arden  of  Feverslinm'  waa  flrat  printed  in  159S. 
Tbe  '  Yorkaliire  Tragedy,'  anotlicr  piny  of  the  aame 
kind,  but  appurenlly  more  hastily  wrillcn,  w™  per- 
fumied  in  1604,  and  four  yeiira  aflcrwurdi  prinli.'d 
with  ShoksjKBire'a  name.  Botli  Dyce  and  Collier, 
able  dramatic  anliquariea  and  atudcnts,  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  thia  drama  cantaina  poasogea 
which  only  Shiikipeare  cuubi  hare  wrillcn.  Bnt  in 
lines  like  the  following — though  imooth  and  natu- 
ral, and  quoted  a»  the  moat  Shakipenrian  In  the  pisy 
— ve  miss  tlic-niuaic  of  the  great  drsninliat'a  thoughts 
and  numbcra.  It  is,  howcTcr,  n  forcible  picture  of  a 
lucklesa.  iccklcsa  gambler : — 
What  will  become  of  aa  t    All  will  away  ! 

to  consume  bis  credit  and  his  houae  ; 

'tis  set  down  by  bearpn'a  jurt  decn-e. 
That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  Beggary, 
Are  these  tbe  rirtues  that  bit  youth  did  pramisc  I 
Dice  and  nluptuoaa  meeting  midnight  reveli, 
Taking  his  bed  with  SDrfeits,  ill  beseemini; 
Tbe  ancient  honour  of  hit  bouse  and  name  1 
And  thia  not  all,  hot  that  which  kills  me  moi4, 
When  he  recounts  hii  louses  and  false  forlunea. 
The  weakness  of  his  slate,  so  much  dqected. 
Not  aa  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mod. 
Hia  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense. 
He  tilt  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  arma, 
Foi;getliug  hearen,  looks  downward,  which  mak«  bim 
Appeal  so  dreadful,  that  he  fiighta  my  hetut : 
Wallu  bearily,  aa  if  hia  aoul  were  eoHh  j         ^ 
Not  panitont  for  those  hia  una  are  post. 


A  fearful  melaueliol}',  ungodly  aomw  I 


We  haie  seen  that  Greene,  Peele,  and  Harlow, 
prepiutTl.  in  tome  degree,  Uie  way  for  Sbakipeai« 
Tliey  lind  gi'cn  ■  more  settled  and  tcholaatic  form 
to  the  drama,  and  assigned  it  a  permomnt  place  Id 
the  nationul  literature.     They  adorned  " 


>?»««M,    G"^: 


tare 


[CopT  of  the  Burl  St  BtiBtflinL] 
with  more  Tsriely  of  cliamcter  and  action,  with 
deep  paaaion,  and  true  poetry.  The  kttler,  indeed, 
woa  tinged  with  inculierenve  and  extniTaganoe,  but 
llie  aterling  ore  of  genius  was,  In  Marluw  at  Icsot, 
abundant.  Above  all,  thc^y  hni  foniiliarised  the 
public  ear  to  the  nac  of  blnnk  vtrse.  The  last  Im- 
provement was  the  gTEOlcsl ;  fur  even  the  genliu  of 
Shakspeare  would  have  bceii  cramped  and  conflned, 
if  It  hod  been  condcmoed  to  move  onlr  in  the  fctlen 
of  rhyme.  Tlie  quick  interchange  of  diologne,  Bod 
the  Tarioua  nice  ahndes  and  alternatlnni  of  character 
and  feeling,  raiuld  not  have  been  eToIved  in  dramatic 
action,  except  in  that  adniirahlc  form  of  Terae  which 
unilci  rhytliniical  harmony  with  theutmoil  ftecdom, 
grace,  and  fleJihjlity.  When  Shakspeare,  therefbra, 
appenml  conspicuously  on  the  hnriion,  Die  scene  m^ 
be  said  to  have  been  prepared  fur  hia  receplion.  The 
Genius  of  the  Drama  had  sccumulatcd  raateriali  iit 
tbe  use  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  to  extend  her 
empire  otct  limlta  not  yet  recognised,  and  Inveit  it 
with  a  splendour  which  tlie  world  hod  nerct  leeti 
befoic. 

Tlie  few  incidents  in  Shakapenrv'a  lift  are  »nr- 
nranded  with  doubt  and  fable.  The  fond  idolatry 
with  which  he  la  now  regarded,  was  only  tamed  to 
his  peraonal  history  hI  a  late  period,  when  little  conM 
be  gathered  even  by  the  mo«(  cnlhualastic  eaOector. 
Our  beat  facts  are  derived  from  legal  document!. 
WiLuiM  Shaebi>earr  woi  bom  at  Slratford-on- 
A»on,inthecounlyofWnrwkk.inAprillS64.  Theia 


ENGLISH  LITERATUBE. 


G«OTse,  the  tutelar  niat  of  Engluidi  bnt  mil  we 
know  with  pcrUintj'  ii,  that  he  wu  ba.pli)ed  on  the 
SGUL  IIu  father,  John  Shakip«are,  wai  >  wool- 
comber  or  Kloier.  who  bail  elevated  hu  wdal  poti- 
tiuD  by  marriage  with  a  rustic  lieirvsi,  Mary  Aidcn, 
powewed  of  on  estate  worth  about  £70  per  uinutn 
of  onr  present  moiiej.  The  poet'a  father  roK  to 
be  hif^h  bwIiCT  uiil  chief  aiderman  of  Stratford ; 
bnt  ID  I  i7B,  he  is  found  mortgaging  hil  wife's  in- 
bcribuioc,  and,  from  entries  in  the  town-boolcs,  is 
■upposed  to  liave  fiUcn  into  comparatiTe  porerty. 
WiUiam  was  the  eldest  of  six  surriTing  ctiildren, 
and  after  some  education  at  the  gramiuai-ichnul, 
be  Is  said  to  hare  t>cen  brought  home  to  assist  at 
bi*  ftther's  business.  There  is  a  blank  in  his  liii- 
turji  for  some  yean ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engnged, 
whatever  might  be  his  circumstance*  or  employ. 
neat.  In  treuurlng  up  materials  fur  his  future 
poetry.  The  study  of  man  and  of  nature,  facts  in 
lUtDral  history,  the  country,  tlie  fleldn,  and  the 
woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  familiar  Interconrsc 
snd  observation  aniong  his  fellow -townsmen,  and 
in  rambling  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon- 
It  luu  been  conjectured  that  he  was  soma  time  in 
A  lawyer's  office,  as  hil  works  abound  in  technical 
legal  i>lirafei  and  iUustmliona  Tlils  has  always 
peemed  to  us  highly  probable.  The  Ijondcm  playen 
'were  also  then  in  Uie  habit  of  visiling  Stratford : 
Thomas  Crccn,  an  netor,  waa  a  native  of  the  town  ; 
«nd  Burboge,  Ihe  gn-atcit  performer  of  his  day  (the 
ftitura  Richard,  Utinltt,  and  OOuUo').  wo*  originally 
from  Warwickshire.  Who  can  doubt,  tlien,  that 
the  high  tailKTs  son,  from  the  yean  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  was  a  fti^oeut  and  welcome  visitant  bthmd 
tit  wnur— that  he  there  imbibed  the  taatei  and 
liielings  which  coloured  all  his  Aiture  life — snd  that 
lie  tlivre  fi-lt  Ihe  Orst  stirrings  of  liis  Immortal  dra- 
matic gi'Uius?  We  are  norsiiadcd  that  he  had  begun 
to  write  long  before  he  left  Stratford,  and  liad  most 
probajly  sketched,  if  not   completed,   hia    Foiu  i 


and  Aitauia,  and  tlie  Luertce,  I1ia  amount  of  hi* 
edncation  at  the  grammar-achuil  has  been  made  A 
quetlion  of  eagvr  scrutiny  auil  controversy.  Ben 
Jonaon  says,  ho  had  '  little  Latin,  and  lets  Greek.' 
This  li  not  denying  that  he  had  some.  Man7 
EAtinised  idioms  ami  exprcuioni  arc  to  be  foond  in 
his  iiIhvs.  The  choiee  of  two  chisaical  tnbjecta 
for  .his  early  poetry,  and  the  niinicroui  felieitout 
alluiioDS  in  Ills  dramai  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient*,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  Ihe  spirit 
and  taste  of  el^usival  literature,  and  was  a  happj 
student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mind  was  too 
comprehcnsivG  to  doiKnemfe  Into  pelantry-,  bnt 
when,  at  tiio  age  of  (liur  or  five  and  twenty,  he  to"" 
tlie  Seld  of  originul  drnmalic  compoiitioD,  In  ca_ 
pany  witli  the  university-bred  authors  and  wits  of 
Ilia  times,  he  soon  distanced  them  all,  in  corrcctneM 
as  well  as  facility,  in  the  intellectual  richness  of  hi* 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  hit 
acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  safely  nsnimed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  wni  a  lutrd,  thou^ 
perhaps  an  irregular,  stuilent.  The  prccocioos  ma- 
turity of  Shakspcare'i  p.'uaioni  hurried  him  into  a 
prematura  morringc.  On  the  38th  of  November  15B2, 
he  obtained  a  license  at  WorecAter,  legalising  hia 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  irifA  OKt  militg  of  At 
banas.  Two  of  his  neiyhbours  luT^ime  security  In  the 
sum  of  £40,  that  Ihe  piiut  w»uld  fulfil  his  matrimonial 
cnga^meiit,  he  being  a  minor,  and  unable,  legally, 
to  contract  for  liinudf.  Annu  IIuthuwHV  was  seven 
years  older  tli:m  her  husband  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  'substant'ud  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Sliotleiy, 
about  a  mile  from  Stratford.  The  hurrj-  and  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  marriage-license,  is  explained 
by  the  rcKister  of  baptisms  in  the  poet's  native  town ; 
his  danghter  Susanna  was  christened  on  Ihe  aeth 
Bfay  1S9.1.  six  months  after  the  marriage.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  two  otlier  children,  t«ln^  were  honi  to 
Sliakspeare,  who  had  no  ftimily  afterwords.  We 
may  nuidily  suppose  thut  the  small  town  of  Strat- 
ford did  not  ofier  scoiv  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet, 
now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  fueling  tbettea 
if  a  husband  and  a  fiither.  He  removed  to  London 
10  IS8B  or  1587.  It  has  been  said  that  his  depar- 
;ure  was  hastened  by  the  eUbcts  of  a  lampoon  he 
lad  written  on  a  neighbouring  squire.  ^IrTbomaa 
Lucy  of  Charlccolc,  in  revciigo  for  Bit  Thomas 
prosecuting  him  for  dcer-stealiug.  The  story  U 
slatent  in  its  details.  Part  of  it  mntt  bo  nn> 
it  was  never  recorded  against  him  in  his  Iift> 
and  the  wluile  may  have  been  built  upon  the 
opening  si-ene  in  the  Mttiy  H'iiw  nf  Wauinr  (not 
written  tiU  after  Sir  Tliomas  Lucy's  deilh).  in  which 
(here  is  some  wanton  wit  on  Ihe  armorial  bearinga 
of  the  Lucy  family.  Tlie  tale,  however,  is  now 
asBocinled  so  Intimately  wjlh  the  name  of  Shaka- 
peore,  that,  considering  the  obKurity  which  rests  and 

Kroliahly  wilt  ever  rest  on  hia  hiatory,  lliere  aeema 
ttle  likeliliood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to  have  a  place 
in  tlie  publiu  mind.*    BhiikBpoan;  soon  rose  to  i' 


»  dianil]'  Df  Ihs  kntflilHi 
ilniil  Lbs  FbyiulVf  dWF  vuU 
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o  IE49. 


'liun  in  tlie  theatre.  He  wu  &  liiarclioliler  of 
the  Ulnukfrisn  ConipRiiy.  witliiti  two  or  three  < 
iiAi-r  hii  •rriv&l ;  of  tlie  fifteen  ■liuelioldera  of  the 
Uie&tra  iu  NoTember  1583,  Sfaulupeure'i  aac 


CfairlKsU  Hduh. 
the  dc*cnth  on  the  list.  In  1596,  hii  name  is  the 
fifth  inaliit  of  oiil;'  eight  proprielorsi  nnd  in  1603, 
he  WM  (ceond  in  the  new  imtent  RrnnteJ  by  King 
Jnmei.  It  nppenrs  froin  recent  diaeoverics  made 
by  Mr  Ciillitr,  thut  tl)e  WBrdmbe  and  atnge  proper- 
tlei  sflorwnrdi  beloiiEtd  to  Shuksiiesre,  and  with 
the  ahire*  which  he  piMae»ed,  were  estimated  at 
£1400,  Fqiml  to  between  £6000  and  £7000  of  our 
present  money.  He  van  bIot  a  proprietor  of  the 
Globe  Theatre;  and  at  the  loireit  conipntalion,  hii 

' mt  hinebeen  about  £300  a-yenr,  or  £1500 

,  sent  day.  Aa  an  actor,  ShaJupeare  ii  aald 
bj  a  canteniporaiy  (aupposed  to  bfe  Lord  Sonthemp- 
ton)  to  have  been  "iif  (lood  account  in  the  com- 

EHny )'  but  the  eauae  of  liia  uneitampled  aucceai  waa 
ii  immortal  dramas,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  bia 

That  »  did  take  Eliza  and  our  Jamua, 
I  Ben  Jfinion  haa  recorjetl,  and  ni  ig  conflnncd  by 
irioiu  authnriliea.      Up  to   1611,  tlie  whole  of 


ShulitiiHra  did  not 


been  produced.  With  the  noblea,  the  vita,  and 
'  pooti  uf  his  liny,  he  was  in  familiar  intercourae.  The 
'  gentle  Slioktpenre.'  M  he  *»»  unially  styled,  w 
thmned  in  all  henrti.  But  notwithatandinft  I 
I  brilliunt  niccesi  in  tlie  metropoU*,  the  poet  early 
looked  fbrward  to  »  permanent  retirement  to  the 
(SHintry.  He  viaitod  Stratford  once  ft-yearj  and 
when  wealth  Bowed  in  upon  him,  he  parehattd  pro- 
per^ in  hit  native  town  and  iti  vicinity.  He  bought 
New  rUce,  the  principal  hiiuK  in  Stratford;  in 
1602,  he  enve  X3!0  fur  107  arrca  of  land  adjoining 
to  liii  purcliaae;  and  in  1G09.  he  paid  £41D  for  the 
teaac  dTtlic  lithcB  of  Stratford.  Tlie  latest  entry  of 
hii  name  among  the  king"!  plnyera  ia  In  1604,  but 
he  was  living  in  London  in  1609.  The  year  1613 
has  boen  aaaigncd  as  the  date  <if  hia  flnal  retirement 
to  the  country.  In  the  fulneii  of  bia  bme,  with  a 
handaome  competency,  and  btfi)re  age  had  chilled 
the  ei\)oyment  of  life,  the  poet  retamed  to  hia  natira 
town  to  Bpend  tlie  rcniainiler  of  hia  days  among  the 
quiet  icenes  and  tlie  friends  of  hii  youth.    Bia 

Earenl*  were  hotli  dead,  but  their  declining  year* 
ad  been  gladilencd  by  tlie  prosperity  of  their  illua- 
trioua  aon.  Fiiur  years  were  apent  hy  Shakipeara 
In  thisdignifledreliremcnt,  and  the  hlatory  of  litera- 
ture acanily  presents  anolliur  such  picture  of  calm 
felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died  on  the  3Sd 
of  April  161G.  having  just  completed  hiiflfty-NciHid 
year.  Ilii  widow  aurvited  him  sercn  yean.  Hia 
two  daughtcri  were  both  married  (his  only  son 
Hamnet  had  died  in  1S96),  and  one  of  thim  hid 
three  sons;  but  all  these  died  williont  iaiiie,  and 
there  now  remains  no  lineal  rcpreseotatire  of  tbe 
great  poet. 

Sliakspenrc.  it  U  believed,  like  his  contemporaiy 
dramatiata.  htgan  Ilia  career  as  an  author  by  altering 
tlie  workt  of  otheni,  and  odajiting  them  fiir  the  «tng& 
The  cslract  from  Givene'a  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,' 
which  til  liavG  given  in  the  life  of  that  unhappy 
author,  ahowa  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  thii  anbor- 
dinate  lilerary  labour  before  1S99.  Tlirce  yeara  p<«- 
viima  to  tliia,  Naih  had  puhlialieil  an  address  to  the 
students  nf  Ihe  two  iiniverailiea,  in  wliicli  there  I*  a 
remarkable  passage; — '  It  is,'  he  saya,  'a  romiDon 
practice  now-»-duya,  omoiig  a  aorl  of  ahifling  com- 
panions, that  run  tlirDU|:h  every  art,  and  thrive  by 
none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Ntn-erlnl,  whereto  they 
were  Imm.  and  busy  themBelica  with  thcendeaToun 
of  art,  that  conld  H'arec  Latinise  their  neck  verse  if 
they  should  hare  iievil ;  vet  English  Seneca,  rmd  by 
caiidle-lifht,  yields  many  gnnd  aenlcncea,  as  itoad  it 
B  brggar,  and  ao  forth  i  and  if  you  inlreat  him  far  in 
a  tVusty  niominp.  he  will  atTorit  you  whrJe  HanAtt, 
I  should  say  liamlMs,  of  tmgical  apeecWs."  Tlia 
term  Aorrri'iit  waa  applied  to  lawyers'  clerks,  to 
called  from  tlie  Rrst  wiinl  of  n  Latin  deed  of  tlloae 
ti^1e^  ecioiTslenl  to  tlio  modem  oomment^mcnt  of 
Knov  all  nm.  Iu:  We  have  no  douht  that  Nuh  , 
alluiled  to  Shukipcnru  111  this  li.'Llirical  glance,  for  . 
SliBknpeare  wus  even  then,  ai  tins  Ixvn  dtscovered, 
a  sharrl miller  in  the  tliealre  <  and  it  appi-an  from  the 
title- pn^e to  tbe flnlc<liIi<inor>llHmlet,'inlS04,thkt, 
like  '  Romeo  nnd  Juliet,'  and  Ihe  >  Merry  Wive*  of 
n'indanr,'  it  hull  been  enliiT)n.i1  to  ahnoat  twice  Its 
original  slie.  It  accmi  amrci'ly  proluihlo  that  Ihe 
great  dramatist  ahinilil  not  have  cnmmenced  writing 
before  be  waa  twenty. siven.  Sinnp  lit  hia  first 
drafts,  a>  we  have  acun.  he  subaeqiiently  cnlugod 
and  completed  ;  iithi'rs  may  liavc  sunk  into  oblivion, 
aa  being  jmlgeil  unworthy  nf  n-liueitatlon  or  im- 
provcmcnl  in  his  rl[vr  ycnrs.  I'tiielti  Is  snppoaed 
to  he  nne'of  lib  earlieal  lulaptntiona.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, expres'ly  shitca  it  to  be  the  first  \Ati.\\  of  hU 
muse ;  lint  two  If  not  thrv*  styles  arc  distlnilly 
tracealJe  in  this  pliiy,  mid  tlie  two  first  ac-U  look 
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like  the  work  of  Greene  or  Peele.  Titus  Andronicus 
resembles  the  style  of  Mariow,  and  if  written  bj 
Shakspesre,  as  distinct  contemporanr  testimony 
affirms,  it  most  hare  been  a  rery  youthful  produc- 
tion. The  ToMMg  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  an  old  play  on  the  same  subject,  and  must  also 
be  referred  to  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Shakspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VL  The  second  and  third  parts  are  model> 
led  on  two  older  plays,  the  *  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster,'  and  the  *  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
York.'  Whether  these  old  dramas  were  early 
sketches  ^  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
obtcore  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort^  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  vigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  passion  completed  in  *  Richard  IIL'  We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
cepting Marlow,  who  could  hare  written  those 
powerful  sketches.  From  the  old  plays,  Shakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
douUe  that  number  are  merely  alterations.  Such 
wholesale  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others  is 
found  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
Johm^  Richard  III.,  &c,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proTed  by  him,  as*  part  of  his  English  historical 
series,  and  then  named  Henry  VL 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shakspeare*s  genius  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  not  unobserved  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1595,  the  venerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  Tlie  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep^ 
herd  of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  living  authors  are  characterised  by  ficti- 
tioos  appellations.    He  concludes  as  follows : — 

And  then,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion, 
A  genUer  shepherd  mav  nowhere  be  found. 

Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth,  like  himself,  haroicaUy  sound. 

The  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  classical  poems,  and  probablv 
most  of  his  En^ish  historical  plays  had  been  acteo. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pleasing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Raleigh  sitting  under  the  *  shady  alders'  on  the 
banks  of  Mulla,  rending  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  poet  watching  the  dawn  of  that  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  *  As  Plautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
•ays,  *  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
gi^y  among  the  I>atin8,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
En^ish,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage;  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Won  (or  AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice; 
for  tragedy,  his  Richard  IL,  Richard  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Englbh  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Pcelc, 
and  Marlow  immeasurably  into  shade,  and  far 
transcending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
English  stage.  The  harvest,  however,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped — the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
still  forming,  and  his  imagination  nursing  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbeth,  Othdto,  and  Tempest 
of  his  tragic  Aiuse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shown  its  incor- 
rectness in  various  particulars.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1602, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Macbeth*  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VI I L  is  assigned  to 
1603,  yet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  pity  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  The  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  *  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  *  Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
conscious  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  has  *been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diary 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Stratforcf- 
on-Avon,  extending  from  1648  to  1679.  *I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurioiu  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acutcness,  or 
industry — '  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all  Ho  frequented 
the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days 
lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  XI 000  a-ycar,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.* 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  facts  literary  or  personal.  Tliose  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
hii  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  nmst  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study^o  the  keenest  oliserva- 
tion,  that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  acc*urate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Schlegel  has  hap- 
pily remarked,  *  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly>luxuriant  genius.'* 

•  Cokridge  bontted  of  bf  tnf  tb»  first  !n  tfirM  who  pnblfely 
deronnstrated.  to  tlie  full  rxt«nt  of  the  ponltlon,  that  the  tnp- 
poaed  Irrofrtilnrity  and  extra vafrancca  of  Shakspeare  were  *  ths 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  becsuse  It 
had  not  tlie  dimensions  of  the  swan.*  He  maintalna,  with  his 
timal  fine  poetical  appreciation  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
unity  which  hut  its  foundalinns,  not  In  the  factitious  neocaaft/ 
of  custom,  but  In  nature  Itself.  theunilptff/ixUng,  iaevery  where, 
and  at  all  times.  uUerTcd  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.  *  Read 
Romeo  and  Juliet—all  b  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  Its  fol- 
lies.  Its  virtues.  Its  preclpitAncies ;  spring  with  Its  odours.  Its 
flowers,  and  its  tranitlcncy ;  It  is  one  and  the  same  feeling  that 
commences,  goes  thmugh,  and  ends  the  plny>*  This  unity  of 
action,  or  of  character  and  Interest,  conspicuous  In  Shakspeare, 
Coleridge  IllustrHtcs  by  an  illustratl<m  drawn,  with  the  taste  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.  *  Whence  ari«es  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  In  ttie  wildest  natural  landsoapea— In  the  rela- 
tive shapes  of  rocks— the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths, 
ferns,  and  llchena— the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak— the 
stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  moun- 
tain treea,  var>ing  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  spring-' 
compared  with  the  vlsuul  effect  from  the  greatt'r  number  of 
artificial  plantotions  ?  From  this— that  the  natural  landscape 
is  effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab  itUra  in 
each  compoaent  pert.'   In  working  out  his  oaooeptlons,  either 
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EIpv«n  nf  till-  drnmiu  were  prinkii  during  Sbtlc- 
■pearc'i  lift,  jmihsWy  from  copiia  piratically  ob- 
tained.   It  wM  the  Intprcsl  of  the 


the  poet  intended  all  bis  originnl  worki,  u  he  hid 
WTlied  lonie,  fur  publiration.  The  '  Merry  Wi*ei  of 
Windior*  is  mid  to  Imrc  been  written  in  finirtccn 
days,  hy  command  uf  Queen  Ulliznbcth,  vho  wulied 
to  »ee  FalstnfT  in  love.  Siinlcspenre,  howerer,  vat 
•Dilom  for  hia  fiinie,  as  well  a»  efljter  to  gratify  the 

Soeen  i  vhcn  tlic  teaiporary  occaiion  wai  served, 
e  rctomed  to  hia  play,  filled  up  hii  flrst  imperfect 
outline,  and  heightened  the  humour  of  Ihc  dialogue 
and  cliaracler.  Let  not  tbc  example  of  this  grcateat 
tianie  in  linglisb  literature  be  ever  quoted  to  sup- 
port tliG  taim  opinion,  that  cxcellcneo  can  be  uttalucd 
without  ntudy  iitid  tiibour! 

In  1G23  appeared  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Shahspearc'a  dramatic  worlts— »even  years  after  his 
own  deatli,  and  six  mootha  after  that  of  hil  widow, 
who,  wc  BUBpL-ct,  hail  a  life-iulcrcit  In  tbc  playa. 
The  whole  were  contained  in  one  folio  volume,  and 
a  preface  and  dcdicniion  were  aupplied  by  the  poet's 
fellow  coln(.'dilln^  Hemming  and  CondelL 

Tlie  plots  uf  Sliakspeare'a  draimts  were  nearly  all 
borrowed,  some  from  noveb  and  romances,  oUiers 
fiom  legendary  tales,  and  inme  from  older  plays. 
In  hia  Roman  Fubjetis,  he  followed  Nortb's  tninda- 
tion  of  llutarch's  l^vei  t  bis  English  historical  plays 
arc  diiefly  lukcn  fhini  llotinsh(.>d'B  Chronicle.  From 
llie  biltcr  BDUJce  be  also  derived  the  plot  of  '  Mac- 
beth,' perhaps  the  most  transcendent  c^  all  his  works. 
A  very  cursory  peruaal  will  dixplay  the  Kradual  pro- 
gress and  elevation  of  hi«  art.  In  the  '  Two  Oentle- 
men  of  Verona,'  and  the  earlier  conicdio,  we  Kc  the 
Umidity  and  immaturity  of  youthful  gcniusi  a  half- 
forniud  atyle,  bearinj;  frequent  traces  of  tluit  cf  his 
predceeBsors ;  fantastic  quibldcs  sjid  conceits  (which 
be  never  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  clumeter ;  a  romantic  and  playM  fancy ; 
bat  DO  great  strcnfrth  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pai- 
^n.  In  llichardll.  and  111.,  the  creative  and  nuuter 
niind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  'ilidsunmicr  night's  DreanC  the  'Merchant  of 
Venice' '  liomco  aitd  Juliet,'  &c,,  wc  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a 
•earchini!.  meditative  ipirit.  Thcw  ignulities,  with 
a  flner  vein  of  inoralily  and  eontcniplalire  philo- 
sophy, penrndu  ■  A*  Vou  Like  It,'  and  the  "Twelfth 
Kight,'  In'IlenryIV.,'the'MerrfWiTi>B.'Bnd'Mca- 
lure  for  Measure,'  we  sec  his  inimitable  powers  of 
comedy,  Aill  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
joyous  life,  and  fresh  as  if  from  tlic  hand  of  nature, 
lie  look  a  loftier  flight  in  lits  rlassicid  driunos,  con- 
ceived and  flnialied  with  consummate  taste  and  fh!e- 
dotn.  In  his  later  tragedies, 'Lear," llamlet' (in  its 
improved  form).  'Othello,'  'Macbeth,' and  the' Tem- 
pest,' all  hiswonderftit  faculties  and  scquiremcntB  are 
CMnd  combined — his  wit,  patho*,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity— his  profound  knowledge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refine!  humanity  and  bene- 
Tolence— bis  imagination  richer  from  skUful  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information— his  unrivalled  tan- 
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guage  (like  'light  from  heaven') — liis  ir 
versification. 

That  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  dramatic  m 
ties  of  time,  place,  aJid  action,  laid  down  by  the 
ancients,  and  adopted  by  tlie  French  theatre,  is  well- 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.  In  his  tragedies,  be 
amply  fulfils  what  Ariatotle  admits  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiration,  terror,  o 
sympathy.  Hie  mixture  of  comic  witli  tragic  scene 
ia  sometimes  a  blemish,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  his 
age;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works,  some  of 
these  incongruities  would  douhlle«»  have  been  ex- 
punged. But,  on  tlie  whole,  such  blending  of  oppo- 
site qualities  and  characters  is  accnnlant  with  the 
actiud  experience  and  vicissitude*  of  life.  Na  cour»e 
of  events,  liowever  trnpic  in  its  results,  motes  on  in 
measured,  unvaried  solemnity,  nor  would  the  Eng- 
lish taste  tolerate  this  stately  French  style.  The 
great  preceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Miitutc:  he 
spoke  from  her  inspired  dirtatcs.  'warm  trma  the 
heart  and  f^thful  toils  flreaf  andlnhisdiirepird  of 
classic  rules,  pursued  at  will  Ills  winged  way  tlirougi 
all  Ihc  labyrinths  of  fancy  and  of  the  human  heart. 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  legnloted.  as 
we  have  sud.  by  knowledge  and  taste.  Merc  poeti- 
cai  ImiManBlion  might  have  created  a  Caliban,  or 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  the  enchanted  island  and 
the  Midsummer  Dream ;  but  to  delincntc  a  Dcsde- 
mona  or  Imc^en,  a  ftlinmda  or  Viola,  the  influence 
of  a  pure  and  refined  spirit,  cultivated  and  disd- 
jdinedby'gentle  arts,' and  familiar  by  hatiit.tlicught. 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  were  indispensably  niqitiille.  Pcelc  or 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  Arden,  with 
its  woodland  glades,  but  who  but  Sliakspearc  could 
have  supplied  the  moral  luatitt/  iif  Ibc  scene? — the 
refined  simplicity  and  gnJcly  of  Rocallnd,  the  pliilo- 
sophic  meditations  of  Joques.  the  true  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  erace^  difHiicd  over  the  whole  of  that 
antique  bolf-courlly  and  half  pastoral  drama.  These 
end  similar  pcrsanntlonB,  sucli  as  Benedict  and  Bea- 
trice, Merculio,  Sic,  seem  to  us  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  loAier  chnractera  of  Sbukajiean 
types  of  them  coold  have  existed  but  in  his  own 
mind.  The  old  drama  and  the  chroniclcn  fumiiliod 
the  outlines  of  his  historical  personages,  though 
destitute  of  the  heroic  ardour  and  elevation  which 
lie  breathed  into  tliem.  I'lutarch  and  the  poeta 
kindled  his  classic  cntliuilasm  ami  taste ;  ohi  C^p- 
man's  Homer  perhaps  rolled  its  majestic  cadence* 
over  his  car  and  imagination  i  but  characters  in 
wtilch  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  are  as  piv- 
domioant  as  wit.  reflection,  or  (uicy,  were  then  on- 
known  to  the  stage,  ai  to  actiud  life.  Tlicy  aro 
among  the  most  perfect  crcatinns  of  his  genius,  and, 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  babits,  tbcy  arc  valuable 
materials  fur  his  biography. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeare  excels  his  contempomry 
dramatists  as  nmch  as  in  genius,  hot  at  tlie  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  be  also  partakes  of 
their  errors.  To  be  imwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
faults  in  bis  plays,  is,  as  Ilallam  remarks,  'an  ex- 
travagance rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet.'  I'resh  from  the  perusal  of 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  immediate  cflixts  of 
Ills  inspirations— walking,  as  it  were^  in  a  world  of 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  almost  from 
infancy — it  seem*  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  one  word 
of  censure.    Yet  truth  must  admit  that  seme  of  his 

eys  are  hastily  and  ill-conatnicted  as  to  plot ;  that 
proncnesa  to  quibble  and  play  with  words  is 
brought  forward  iu  tcenes  where  this  peculiarity 
conatitnlcB  a  positive  defect;  tiiat  he  is  sometime* 
indeUcate  wliere  Indclicncy  is  least  pardonable,  and 
whelc  it  jon  most  painfully  with  the  association     ' 
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the  (ccnc;  ami  that  kla  itjrle  ii  oci'iuiuniUIy  stiO^ 
tnrpiiJ,  »nd  obscure,  ehieflt  became  it  is  at 
highly  BguratWe  nnd  coiiiIeiiH.-d  in  expression. 
JoiiKHi  hat  toDi^hfil  fivcly,  but  with  muDlinoi  and 
fiumos;  on  lliese  dt-Fecti. 

'  I  remember,'  he  My*, '  Ihe  pUyer«  huTO  often 
mentluued  it  u  an  honour  to  Shiikspcare,  that  in 
bi>  vriliag  (whatsoerpr  be  penned)  he  never  btott«d 
oat  &  line,  ifj  Bniwtr  halh  been,  noDld  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand:  which  they  thought  a  i 
Tolent  tpeeclu  1  had  not  totd  posterity  this,  but 
Git  their  ignorance  who  chnse  that  circamrtuice  to 
commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  moit  faulted, 
and  to  juslify  mine  own  eandouri  for  I  loTed  the 
man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolotry 
aa  mneh  as  sny.  lie  was.  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  tKe  nature  :  hnil  an  exrcllent  phantasy. 
bTBTe  notions,  nnd  gentle  expreuinna,  wherein  he 
Ooved  with  that  fiicility,  that  somelimea  it  was  ne- 
ceatary  he  should  be  stopped,  wt{/Uimiaidia  tral,  as 
Augustas  said  of  Haterius.  Ilia  wit  was  in  his 
power  i  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
Uany  times  he  ftU  into  tliose  tliiogs  could  not 
escape  laugiiler,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
Oesar,  one  speaking  to  him.  "  Cvaar,  thou  dost  me 
wrong."  he  replied.  "  Cesir  did  never  wrong  but 
with  just  cause,"  and  such  like,  which  were  ridica- 
Jons.*  But  be  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  lirtuea. 
There  was  ever  mure  in  him  to  be  praised  thin  to 
be  pordnncd.' 

The  fint  editi.m  of  Shakspearc  wu  published,  as 
already  slated,  in  IS2.1.  A  second  edition  was  pul>v 
lisbed  in  16^3.  the  same  ns  the  first,  excepting  tluif 
it  was  more  ilisflsrun-d  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
third  edition  wan  pntillshed  in  1 G44,  and  a  fourth  in 
I6SS.  The  public  admiration  of  this  great  English 
daisic  now  demanded  that  he  should  leceive  the 
hoDours  of  a  commentary ;  and  Rowe,  the  poet, 
gaTB  an  improved  edrtion  in  1T09.  Pope,  Warbnr- 
bm,  Johnson,  Clialmern,  Sleevens,  and  others,  snc- 
eexrirely  published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  coplaua 
notes.  The  best  of  the  whule  is  the  Toluminous 
edition  by  Malnne  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
~  le  volumes,  in  1821.    The  critlci  of  the  great  poet 

e  Innamerable,  and  thej  hid  fair,  like  Banqao'i 
progeny.  t«  'itretth  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  Th( 
vcllolara  of  Germany  hare  distinguished  themaelvc* 
by  their  philosuphical  ami  critical  dissertations  i 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  i 
author,  ancient  or  mudeni.  whose  works  hare  been 
ao  carcfidly  analysed  and  illiHtmted,  so  eloquently 
eipounded,  or  so  universally  admired. 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  li>>, 
That  kings  for  sui;h  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

UIIIM  on  Shalurmrt,  l«30. 

'  Since  the  hcpnninfr  of  the  present  ccninry,'  says  a 
writer  In  the  Edinburgh  Itcview  <I840>.  ■  Shak- 
■peate's  influence  ou  our  littraturo  has  been  very 
great)  and  the  lerognition  of  his  supremiic/  not 
only  more  nnqualiSed,  but  mure  iuteUigent  than 
— r.  In  tniuiy  Instances,  Indivd,  and  particularly 
.  reason  of  the  exaggerated  cnipluuis  which  is  ao 
apt  Ip  infect  perioiJieal  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of  all  poels  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
amounts  lilernlly  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
safest  which  can  Le  committod  !u  judging  the  works 
of  gcnios  )  sjid  the  risk  of  any  evil  cujisciiuoaces  is 


•groQi 


excluded  by  that  inquiring  tenijier,  which  is  as  cha- 
racteristic uf  literature  in  our  times,  as  is  it!  appMT- 
auee  of  comparative  animalion.' 

The  dillleulty  of  making  sclcctinns  ftom  Shak- 
speare  must  be  obvious.  If  of  character,  his  dift- 
racters  are  as  nnnierous  and  dirernifled  as  those  in 
human  life  -,  if  of  styla,  he  iios  eihuustcd  all  styles, 
and  has  one  for  eaeli  dcscripl  ion  of  poetry  and  OC' 
tion  I  if  of  wit,  huranur.  satire,  or  pufhos,  where  shall 
our  choiL*  fall,  where  all  are  so  abundant  ?  We  havu 
felt  our  task  to  be  sometliing  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnlQeent  forest  for  a  handltil  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beaaty  to  accom- 
plish faithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily, 
^hakspcare  U  in  nil  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call (he  furtilE  nnd  ni^^«tlc  scenes  of  his  inspiratiOTb 


[JfBi-rfo-  nfElog  OuBran.] 
[Hnctvth,  pmmptcd  hf  Imbillna,   nnd  puihnt  on  t?  bh 


Jlf*-ft.  fio  bid  thy  nii^trefis.  wlien  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Uct  thee  to  bed. 

[finfBrn 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  (  Come,  let  me  cintchthe*. 
I  have  Ibee  not,  and  vet  1  w«  thee  itill. 
Art  thnu  not,  fatal  viVion,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  si^dit !— ur  art  thnu  but 
A  dainrer  ef  the  niind,  a  fatw  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-opprewed  brain  I 
1  set  thee  n-t,  in  form  as  palpable 
A*  this  wh'ich  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  waj  that  I  was  gwng  ; 

Mine  eyes  are  made  Ihc  fools  o'  tb'  other  senM% 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dodgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
IV'bich  was  not  so  befure.    There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  blowlv  busine^,  which  informs 
Thus  te  mine  eye*.     Now,  o'er  one  half  tbs  world 
NaluTV  wems  dead,  and  wicked  dteanu  abaas 
The  cnrtain'd  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  withcr'd  Mutdar, 


Willi  Tarquin's  laviiiliing  strides,  tow'rds  his  deai^ 
Moves  like  a  ghodt.    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  stept,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  piate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  the  niescnt  hornir  from  the  time, 
U7k:»i.  »«..  ...u.  »:ii.  :*     urkii.*  i  <i.»»*  l^ 


eath  givea^ 
UlWiri 


That 


IB  thoo  to 


loboU, 


[Exit, 


Eoler  Lady  Uacsri. 

I^Hn.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  Latb 

What  bath  quench'd  (hem.  hath  given  me  flra.  Hark  t 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrick'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  givn  the  steni^st  good-nigbt — he  is  about  it 
Tlie  Acxin  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.     I  have  dnigg^ 

poawts. 
That  death  and  nacuie  do  contend  about  them. 


Wh< 


_.  ._.vliveor  ,.-. 

Mad).  [  Withm.}  Who's  I 


—what  ho  I 
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Xady.  Alack  1 1  am  afraid  they  hare  awak*d ; 
And  *tif  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  tlie  deed. 
Confounds  ua.    Hark  1     I  laid  their  daggers  readj ; 
He  could  not  mias  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
lly  father  as  he  slept,  I  [Enter  Macbeth]  had  done't 
My  husband  ! 

Macb.  Vre  done  the  deed— didst  thou  not  hear  a 
noise! 

Lady,  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  erj. 
Did  not  you  speak  I 

Macb.  When  I 

Lady.  Now. 

Ma3>.  As  I  descended  t 

Lady.  Ay. 

Maa>.  Hark  ! — who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  t 

Lady.  Donalbain. 

MaA.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.        [Lookt  on  his  hands. 

Lady.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Maa>.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  Murder  I 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them  ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  1  and  Amen  I  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  Ood  bless  us. 

Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MaA.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen ! 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen  * 

Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought  1  heard  a  Toice  cry,  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleere  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean  t 

M€u:b.  Still  it  cxy'd,  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I 

Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cxyd  1    Why,  worthy 
Thane; 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  m>m  the  place  t 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  rii  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  haye  done  ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  lufinn  of  purpose  : 
Giro  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  iMtinted  deril.  If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  ^Id  the  laces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [JErif. 

Knocking  wiUUn. 

Mad}.  Whence  is  that  knocking  1  {Startuiff. 

How  is't  with  me,  when  eyery  noise  appals  me  t 
What  hands  are  here  t — ha  1  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand!  No;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  mnltitudinooi  teaa  incanardine^ 
Making  the  green  one  red— 


Bnter  Lady  Macb 

Lady.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  T  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [JTwodl*.]  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  then !    Your  constancy 
HaUi  left  you  unattended.    IKnockh^.l    Hark,  mofs 

knocking  ! 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
ifad>.  To  Know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [JTaodfe. 

Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.  Ay, 'would  thou 
couldst !  lExemnL 

{Love  Scene  by  Night  in  a  Garden.'] 

Romeo.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  neyer  felt  a  wound — 
But,  soft  !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[Jtdiei  appears  fdwve  at  a  foimdom. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
HuU  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she ; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  enTious  ; 
Her  yestal  liyeiy  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off 
It  is  my  lady  ;  0  1  it  is  my  loye  ; 

0  that  she  luiew  she  were  ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  thai  t 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Haying  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  f 

The  brightness  of  her  check  would  shame  those  ttadi 
As  daylif^t  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  nighl. 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

JvL  Ah  me  I 

Rom.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  ait 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  IS  a  winged  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes   • 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

JvL  0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  1 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  bo  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom,  Shall  I   hear  more,    or   shall    I    speak    at 
this !  {Aside, 

Jyl.  'TIS  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  t     It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name  ! 
What's  in  a  name  !    That  which  we  call  a  roee. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptis'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
JmL  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,bescreen*d  inn!^^ 
So  itumblest  on  my  counsel  I 
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Xoau  By  a  xuune 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
lily  name,  dear  saint,  U  hateful  to  mjMlf, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JfiL  My  ean  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  wordf 
Of  that  tongue*8  uttmn«,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Alt  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  t 

JZoM.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

JuL  How  cam'st  thou  hiUier,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  t 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  ant. 

Mom,  With  lore's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these 
walls. 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  lore  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

JwL  If  ther  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Mom,  Alaci  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  agiunst  their  enmity. 

JttL  1  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Mom,  I  hare  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  proroffuetkmnting  of  thy  love. 

Jtd,  By  whose  direcn&  founast  thou  out  this  place  t 

Mom,  fiy  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash*d  with  the  fivthest  te% 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

JuL  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  1  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fiun  deny 
What  I  have  spoke — ^but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  t  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
Thejr  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo  1 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  ouickly  won, 
1*11  frown  and  be  perverse,  ana  say  thee  ni^. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  Uie  worI<L 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  li^t ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  thoee  tha^  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  oonrais. 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  Van, 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  imnute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discover'd. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops 

JuL  0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Jtom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  t 

JuL  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  Uiy  gracious  self^ 
^Vhich  is  the  god  of  my  idolatiy. 
And  111  believe  thee. 

Rom,  If  my.heart's  dear  love 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  jov  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvia'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  ligntens.    Sweet,  good-night  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
Msy  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  woen  next  we  meet. 
Good-night,  good-night — as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heast,  as  that  within  my  breast  1 

Rom,  0,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  t 


\ 


JuL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-ni j^t  f 

Mom,  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithAil  vow  for 
mine. 

JuL  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it  ? 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

i2om.  Wouldst  thou  withdntw  it  1  for  what  puipoM^ 
love! 

Jul,  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again* 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  Munty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  sive  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

[_NurteeaUt 
Anon,  good  nurse  I  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  agun.  [^SxiL 

Eom,  0  blessed,  blessed  night  I  I  am  afear'd, 
Beinff  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 
Too  nattering  sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

R*-Mit«r  Jdlist  abova 

Jid,  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,   and  good-nighl 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-moirow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

[WUkin:  Madam! 
I  come,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee iWUhvn:  Madam  !]  By  and  by, 

I  come — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  griefl 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Mom,  So  thrive  my  soul 

Jul,  A  thousand  times  good  night.  [BxiU 

Mom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  li^t. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books ; 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Bnter  Jdlist  i^ain. 

JuL'Uxgt !  Romeo,  hist !  0  for  a  falconez^s  roioe^ 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  aiir  tongue  more  hoarse  thMi  mine^ 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Mom,  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  mj  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  tdfjikip 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I 

Jul,  Romeo  1 

Jtom,  My  sweet  I 

JuL  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  t 

Mom,  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

JuL  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  thou 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Mom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jtd,  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Mom,  And  I'll  still  sUy  to  have  thee  still  fbiget, 
Ponetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jw.  'TIS  almost  morning.    I  would  hare  thee  gone  ; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  libertv. 

Mom,  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul,  Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good-niffht,  good-night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good-night,  tillit  be  morrow.    [JBUC 

Jtom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  tlgr 
breast  I 
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^ould  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest  I 

Hence  will  I  to  mj  ghostly  friars'  close  cell. 

His  help  to  craye,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell,        \^ExU, 


IDeteriptum  of  a  Moonlight  Nighty  wUhfm  Mydcl 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  each  a  niglit  as 
this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojans'  wall. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Gredan  tenti^ 
Where  Cressid  lay  tha^  night. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o*ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself^ 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  wait  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jei.  In  such  a  ni^t 
Medea  gathered  the  endianted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .£son. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  lore  did  run  ftom.  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

/ei.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loVd  her  well ; 
SteaUuF  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  fiuth. 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  lore,  and  he  forgare  it  her. 
•  ♦  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soil  stillness  and  tJie  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'tty 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young<eyed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  Testure  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 
Jea.  I'm  never  meny  when  I  hear  sweet  muric 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentije ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  nei^^iing 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceiye  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mor'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  afl^ections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Jf oxJbaiil  ^  FsnlM* 


[Cfhoal  Scene  in  ffamUQ 

HamUL  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  yeiy  cold* 

Horatio.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Earn.  What  hour  now  1 

Hot,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Marcelltu.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Lfor.  Indeed  t  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  drawi 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noise  of  WMfUke  muaic 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  1 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wii^e  to-night,  and  taket  hit 
reuse. 
Keeps  wamail,  and  the  swafig'ring  up-spiinf  reeb  ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draugms  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  Uius  bray  oat 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hot.  Is  it  a  custom  t 

Ham,  Ay,  many  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  Uiough  I  am  native  heie^ 
And  to  tne  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obeerfMAce» 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nationa ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phraae 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,^  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  heigliAy 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  otl  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  idierein  they  are  not  gnilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Ovt  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 
Or  by  some  nabit,  that  too  much  o'erleavena 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ;  that  these  men 
Canying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  liveiy,  or  fortune's  star. 
Their  virtues  else,  m  they  as  pure  as  graoe^ 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

FVom  that  puiicular  fiiult. The  dram  of  baao 

Doth  aU  the  noble  substance  often  doat 
To  his  own  ■candal. 

Bnter  Ghost. 

Hot,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  I 
.  Ham*  An^ls  and  ministers  of  grace  defimd  uf  f 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  fh>m  heav^  or  blasts  firam  hieD^ 
Be  thy  intents  vricked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
king.  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death, 
Haye  biust  their  cerements  t    Why  the  sepnlohre^ 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  1    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature^ 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  f 
Say,  why  is  this  t  Wherefore!  What  shotdd  we  do  1 

[OhoHhedctmHamkU 

Hot.  It  beckons  you  to  eo  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  off  to  a  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hot.  No,  by  no  means.  [itoidmg 

Ham,  It  wUl  not  speak :  then  I  will  follow  it. 
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Hw,  Do  nai,  mj  lord. 

JTom.  Whj,  what  alumld  be  the  ter  f 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thin^  immortal  as  itself! 
Ifc  waves  me  forth  again. — 1*11  follow  It- 


Ew.  What  if  it  tempt  70a  tow*rd  the  flood,  mjlord ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  aome  other  horrible  fonn, 
'Which  might  depriye  your  soTereisnty  of  reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  I    Thmk  of  it. 
The  ray  place  pots  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  ereiy  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  bean  it  roar  beneath. 

Hta^  It  wares  me  still. — Go  on,  ni  follow  thee. 

MiKT,  Ton  shall  not  eo,  my  lord. 

Homu  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Jfar.  Be  rul'd  ;  you  shall  not  go. 

HoKu  My  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerre. 
Still  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen—— 

\Brtio3txngfnmiium, 
By  heaT*n,  IH  msJce  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  mo 
I  say,  away  I    Go  on — I'll  follow  thee. 

\BxtvMi  Ohoti  cmd  ffamld, 

Mor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  !    Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

ffor.  Hare  after.    To  what  issue  will  this  come  t 

Afar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

ffor,  Hearen  will  direct  it. 


ifor.  Nay,  let's  follow  hiuL 


[SxamL 


[Jforfe  Antony  over  OcBtat^i  Body,} 
AnL  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 


I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  eyil  that  men  do  Htos  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  thoir  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Cmar  was  ambitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grierous  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  (^esar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leare  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men). 
Come  I  to  speak  in  CnsaHs  funeral. 
He  was  my  fnend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitions ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honountble  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome^ 
Wbose  ransoms  did  the  geoeral  coffers  filL 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious ! 
'Wlien  that  tiie  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  lays  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
1  thrice  preeented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  t 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  I 
Oh,  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  loat  their  reason  I    Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar, 
And  1  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
iM  OL  Methinks   there  is  much   xeaion  in  his 
Mjiii^. 


2d  Oit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter. 
Qesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

ZdCiL   Has  he,  masters!     I  fear  there  will  % 
worse  come  in  his  place. 

4ih  Oit.   Mark'd  ye  his  words  t     He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

Isi  CU.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2d  CU,  Poor  soul  1   his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

3d  CU,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 
Antony. 

4^  CU,  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  againat  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Oh,  masters  1  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wronff,  and  Cassius  wiongi 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myseU"  and  yon. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesars 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar's  woundi^ 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  b^  a  hair  A  him  for  memory. 
And  dym^,  mention  it  within  their  wiUs^ 
Bequeathing:  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

4tK  CU,  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU.  The  wiU  I  the  will !    We  will  hear  Canard 

Willi 

Ant,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends  I    I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  lov*d  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'TIS  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should.  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4th  dit.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony : 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will  I 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient  t  will  you  stay  a  while  ! 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar.    I  do  fear  it. 

4^  CV<.  xhey  were  traitors.    Honourable  men  I 

AIL  The  will  I  the  testament  I 

2d  CU,  They  were  villains,  murderers  I  The  will  I 
Read  the  will  I 

AnL  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wilL 
Shall  I  descend  1    And  will  you  give  me  leave  t 

AIL  Come  down. 

2d  CU,  Deaoend.     [Be  coma  down  from  theptdpU, 

Sd  CU,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4th  CU,  A  ring  I  Stand  round  I 

Id  CU,  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2d  CU,  Room  for  Antony — ^most  noble  Antony  I 

AnL  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  fiitr  off. 

AIL  Stand  oack  !  room  I  bear  back  I  . 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cnsar  put  it  on  ; 
Twas  on  a  summer's  evenins  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  throng  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  t 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it  I 
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As  roshing  out  of  doon,  to  be  rMolr'd 

If  Brutus  80  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  jou  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  you  gods  !  how  dearly  Caesar  loT*d  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors*  arms, 

Quite  yanquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 

Then  I,  and  vou,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  What !  weep  you  when  you  but  b^old 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  I    Look  you  here  1 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitois. 

lit  Cit.  0  piteous  spectacle  1 

2d  Cit,  0  nohle  Cecsar  ! 

3d  Cit.  O  woful  day  ! 

4^  Cit.  0  traitors  !  villains  ! 

\st  Cit.  O  moKt  bloody  sight ! 

2d  Cit.  We  will  be  reveng*d  I  Revenge  !  About — 
seek — bum — fire — kill — slay  I    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor live  I 


[OtheUcl's  Relation  of  hit  Courtship  to  the  SenaU,] 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  miui's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  lud 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Y  et  by  you  r  gracious  patience 
I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  charmf. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  ma^c 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chaig'd  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  ofl  invited  me  ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  si^es,  fortanes. 
That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'ik  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i*  th*  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  histoiy. 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Roueh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

lieaven. 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdcmona  seriously  incline  ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  hfl^  despatch. 
She'd  come  agun,  and  with  a  needy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  whidi  I  oboerring. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  meant 
To  draw  from  her  a  praver  of  earnest  heart, 
TIaI  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  couMnt, 

And  often  did  b^uile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.    My  tUaj  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  ; 

She  swore — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twaa  paising 

strange, 
*Twas  pit^ul,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wirii'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — she  than^d 

me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her^ 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoiy  ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake  ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


0  then,  I  see  <}ueen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comei 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 

Her  waeoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  biff  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  &e  lazy  finser  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers, 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lore  ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  conrtsies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Which  oft  the  angir  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  ^Mnish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Wliich  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

JiotiwoaiidJ«lt«t 

[End  ofAU  Earthly  Gloria,} 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  fAded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  !   We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

The 
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[Life  md  DecA  Wtighed,^ 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  ii  the  Question — 
Whether  *tU  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune^ 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  m,  troubles, 
And,  bj  opposing,  end  them  t    To  die-^to  sleep — 
No  more  ;  and  bj  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ! — 'tis  a  consummation 
Deroutlj  to  be  wished.    To  die — to  sleep- 
To  sleep ! — perchance  to  dream ! — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  hare  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  gire  us  pause — there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  panes  of  despised  lore,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
W^en  he  himself  might  his  fpdekya  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  beiTy 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undiscorer'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  trareller  returns)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hare. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  natire  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awiy, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

\Ftar  f^  IkaA,'\ 

Ajt  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  luid  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  rqnons  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison  d  in  the  riewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  riolence  round  about 

The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling  :  'tis  too  horrible  1 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  deatL 

[Deteriptum  cf  Opkdia^i  Dramiing.'] 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettlen,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  liberal  shepherds  gire  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them), 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  enrious  slirer  broke. 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

-And,  nierraaid-like,  a  while  thev  bore  her  up. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatclies  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pall'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  laj 

To  muddy  death. 


[PenetDmmee.] 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 

A  great-siz'd  monster  of  in^titudcs  : 

ThoHc  Hcraps  arc  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  foi^t  as  soon 

As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  bright  :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abrcaiit :  Keep,  then,  the  path  ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  furthricht, 

Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
0*er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slichtly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  with  his  anus  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  coiner  ;  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.     0  I  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ;    for  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 


To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 


TroUus  and  Cre$rtikL 


[Tlie  Deceit  of  OmamaU  or  Appearance$,} 

The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  being  season 'd  with  a  gfacious  voice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil  t     In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bleHs  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossneKs  with  fair  ornament  f 

There  is  no  vice  so  himplc,  but  aMsunies 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  pnri^. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  arc  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  searchM,  have  liveni  white  as  milk ! 

And  these  ansumc  but  valour's  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Ix)ok  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  sec  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight,  « 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  j>ambol8  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness  ;  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

"Tween   man  and  man  :    but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ttrain'd  ; 
It  droppetb  as  the  gentle  rain  from  hearen 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bleflsed  ; 
It  bleiMeth  him  that  gireii,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  trown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  abore  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likect  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvjEition  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Mtrdktntqf  Venice, 


ISoliiude preferred  to  a  Court  Life^  and  ike  Advcmtaget 

of  AdvenUy.] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  cuHtom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  t    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  i>eril  than  the  envious  court ! 
Here  feci  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlitdi  chiding  of  the  winter^s  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mv  body, 
Even  till  1  shrink  with  cold,  I  six  ile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flattery ;'  the^e  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  vet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it ! 

Amicfu.  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  I 

M  Yom  Like  It. 


[The  World  Compared  to  a  JStageJ] 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy^ 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

Jaqws.  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
Thev  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  paiis, 
H  is  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  hi*  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover,  • 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then,  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  ihifU 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper*d  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  saVd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

As  You  LOU  IL 


[Deteriptum  of  Night  in  a  Camp,"] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  ni^t. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watdb. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames. 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 
Steed  threatens  vsteed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  eai^;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  annourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toU, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  luid  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  Engluh  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  EngUsll, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  niminate 
The  moming^s  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(Investing  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats) 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band,  « 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Let  him  cry  praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all -watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ; 
That  ev'ry  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  lookl. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eve  doth  give  to  eveiy  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear. 

HemrfW, 


[7^  Blessings  of  a  Shepherds  Life."] 

0  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  prears  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  ray  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  b«en  with  young  ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 


So  minutefi,  hours,  dam  weeks,  months,  and  yean, 

PassM  OTer,  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grare. 

Ah  !  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  sweet !  how  lorcly  I 

Gires  not  the  hawthorn-hush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kiuEs  that  fear  their  subjects*  tre^ud&eiyl 

O  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fre^  tree's  shade^ 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates  ; 

His  Tiands  sparkling  in  a  golden  ^up, 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

MThen  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 


[The  Vteiuitudes  of  Life.] 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  t 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weaiy  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain^pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 

I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fisvonrs ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again* 

Henrp  rin. 


[Faktafi  Ccwaardiot  antd  BooMting^ 

[Fftlatair,  who  to  repweoted  ss  a  monster  of  fist,  a  sensosUst, 
sad  a  coward,  jat  Is  rendered  tderable  bj  his  humour,  had 
aooompanied  Prince  Henryaad  some  other  dissolute  oompanloos 
on  a  predatory  expedition  to  Oad'a  Hill,  where  thej  ilret  robbed 
a  few  traTeUere,  and  afterwards  the  Prince  and  Poins  set  upon 
FalataflT  and  others  of  the  party  in  the  dark,  and  made  them 
take  to  flight.  The  following  eoene  takaa  plaoe  afterwards  in 
their  favourite  Loodon  haunt,  theBoarls  Head  Tavern  in  Bast- 
cheap.] 

ToPaivcB  Hiirav  and  Pours,  enter  Falstaff,  Oadsi^I, 
Basdolph,  and  Pbto. 

Poxns.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  ! 

Pal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  !  —  marry,  and  amen  I  Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long.  111  sow 
nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.    Is  there  no  virtue  extant  !  [He  drinks. 

P.  Henry.  Didot  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
hotter  ? — pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
iweet  tale  of  the  sun? — if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
compound. 

P<J.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
in  it — a  villanous  coward.    Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hanged in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while ! — a  bad  world,  1  say  !  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.     A  plague  of  all  cowards,  1  say  still  ! 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  wool-sack  1  —  what  mutter 
you! 

Pal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales ! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  I — what's 
the  matter! 

Pal.  Are  you  not  a  coward ! — ^answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  !  [To  Point. 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
111  stab  thee. 

PaL  I  call  thee  coward  I  111  see  thee  daran'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward  ;  but  1  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends ! 
A  plague  upon  such  backing ! — ^give  me  them  that 
will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack.;  1  am  a  rogu^ 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  0  villain  !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

PaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  I !  [He  drinkt. 

P.  nenry.  What's  the  matter! 

Pal.  What's  the  matter! — here  be  four  of  us  haTB 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  mominff. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it.  Jack ! — ^where  is  it ! 

PaL  Where  is  it? — taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man  ! 

Pal.  1  am  a  rogue,  if  1  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  tosether.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doub- 
let, four  through  the  hose,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  eoos 
aiffMun,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  an 
villains^  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Henry.  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it !       , 

OaeU.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen 

Pcd,  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Oadi.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Pal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Oads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  leTen  fiMh 
men  set  upon  us 

Pal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  ihtf 
other. 

P.  Henry.  What  I  fought  you  with  them  all! 

PaL  All !  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  3iere  were  not  two  or  three  luid  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poins.  Pray  heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Pal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — if 
1  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thoa 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  1  bore  my 
point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  mo 

P.  Henry.  Wnat  I  four  ! — ^thou  saidst  but  two  eT€a 
now. 

PaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poim,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

I8» 
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P.  hairy.  SeTBnl — iihy,  thete  we«  but  foui  eren 

FaL  lu  buckram. 

Poiiu.  Aj,  four  in  bnckrwn  mite. 

FaL  Seren,  br  tbeae  hilti,  or  I  un  »  TJIlun  ebe. 

P.  //cnrsf.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  ftlon« ;  we  iluOl  hare 

Pol.  Do^t  than  bear  me,  Hil ! 

P.  i/mry.  Ay,  and  mark  tbee  too,  Jack. 

Fal  Do  K>,  for  it  it  wortb  the  liat'niDg  to.  Thwe 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  the*  of 

P.  Henry.  So,  tno  more  alraadj. 

Pal.  Their  points  being  broken ■ 

Point.  Down  fell  their  how. 

FaL  Began  to  gire  me  ground.  Bat  I  follow'd  ma 
clone,  came-in  foot  and  hand ;  aod  with  a  thonght, 
■eren  of  the  eleren  I  pud. 

P.  Haay.  0  monitrotu  I — eletan  backiam  men 
grown  oui  of  two  1 

Fal.  But,  as  the  deril  woald  hare  it,  three  mi*- 
bego(teii  knaTct,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  laj  back, 
and  let  drive  at  me;  fur  it  waa  >o  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  oouliUt  not  ue  thj>  band. 

P.Ueary.  TheH  tie*  are  like  the  father  thatbeseta 
them;  gnm  u  a  monnloin,  open,  palpable.  Whj, 
thou  claj-brain'dguta  ;  thou  knottj-pated  fool;  thou 
whoreeon,  ohiicene,  fksaj  tallow-keecn^— — 

FaL  What,  art  UDu  mad!— atttbou  madi — ig  not 
the  truth  the  tmth  I 

P.  Hairf.  Wbj,  how  conldat  thou  know  theae  men 
in  Kendal  Ereen,  when  it  waa  <o  dark  thou  couldst 
not  aee  thj  handl  Come,  tcU  na  joui  leaaoa  !  What 
■aT'i>t  thou  (o  Ihia  1 

"■       -  ..Jack,  jour  r«»on. 


X'lHl 


the  world,  1  would  no 


FaL  What,  uj 
atnppado,  or  all 

tell  jou  on  compuuion.  uiie  jou  a  reason  on  eom- 
puUion  I — if  rcaioaa  were  aa  plenty  aa  blackbeniea,  I 
would  riTB  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulaion,  I 

P.  Uary.  I'll  be  no  longer  guiitj  of  thia  Bin  ;  thia 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-preeser,  tliii  bone  back- 
bteaker,  thia  huge  bill  of  flesh  I 

Pal.  Awaj,  JOU  starreling,  jou  eif-^in,  jou  dried 
neat's  tongue,  you  Hock-figb.  O  for  breath  to  utter 
what  ia  like  thee ! — jou  tailor'a  yard,  jou  sheath,  jou 
bow-case,  jou  vil*  itandiiig  luck  ; 

P.  JImry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again  ;  and  when  thou  baat  tired  tbjMlf  in  base  com- 
it  thia. 

.       ,  joufo. 

bound  them,  and  were  masten  of  their  wealth. 
DOW,  hoV  a  plain  tale  shall  put  jou  down.  Then  did 
we  two  >et  on  jou  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  oatfaced 
fon  from  Jour  priie,  and  hare  it ;  jea,  and  can  ihow 
It  JOU  bete  in  the  bouae ;  and,  Falstaif,  jou  eairied 
your  gut*  awaj  aa  nimbly,  with  as  quick  deiteritj, 
and  roared  for  inercj,  and  still  ran  and  loaivd,  at  eier 
I   beard  bull-calf.     What  a  ilara  art  Ihou,  to  back 

I    What  trick,  what  deitce,  what  starting  hole, 
caoR  thou  now  find  out,  to  bide  thee  from  thia  open 
and  ^parent  ahame  I 
Poiiu.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  what  trick  bast  thou 

DOWI 

Fal  Bj  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  aa  well  ai  he  that 
mado  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  mj  maaten.  Was  it  for 
ma  to  kill  the  beir-appaient  I — ahould  I  turn  upon 
the  true  princel  Why,  thou  know'st  I  am  u  Toliaiit 
aa  Heirulea ;  but  iMware  inatinct ;  (he  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.  Inatinct  i*  a  gi«at  matter  i  I 
wai  a  coward  ou  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee,  during  nij  life  ;  I,  for  ■  Taliant 


fig^t" 


lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.  But,  lads,  1  am 
glad  you  bato  the  money.  Hoateaa,  clap  to  the  doors  ; 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  Oallanta,  lada,  boji, 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  coma 
to  JOU  I  What !  shall  we  be  merry  t— shall  we  haTe  a 
play  extempore  1 

P.  HtKiy.  Content ;  and  the  argument  ab^  be 
thy  running  away. 

Po^  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lor'at  me. 
FiTit  Pani^Uimry  IT. 


[Paltbuf  arraled  bg  hit  hi 


uQKutlg.] 


OScert,  mtettba  emir  Juaiics,  sUaidid. 
(X  Jutl.  What's  the  matter  t  keep  the  pnux  here, 
ffotf.  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  t  1  beaeedi  you, 

Ck.  Jutt.  How  now.  Sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  I 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  andbusineMf 
You  should  hare  been  well  on  jour  way  to  York. 
Stand  irom  him,  fellow  I  Wherefore  hangU  tboD  on 

Hoit.  O  my  most  wonbtpful  lord,  ant  pleam  jonr 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eaatcbaap,  and  be  ia 
airested  at  my  suit. 

Ot.  Jtat.  For  what  sum  ! 

Hot.  It  ia  man  than  for  some,  mj  lord  ;  it  ii  for 
all,  all  1  bare.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  bonaa 
and  home  ;  he  bath  put  all  my  aubetance  into  that 
fat  belly  of  bis  :  but  1  will  bare  some  of  it  out  agun, 
or  I'll  nde  thee  o'  nights,  like  tbe  matt. 

Pal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  maie,  if  I 
haTe  any  Tantage  of  ground  to  ;>et  up. 

Ot.  fiat.  How  comes  thia,  Sir  John  !  Fie  I  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  thia  tempeat  of 
esctamation  T  Are  jou  not  ashamed  to  cnrorce  a 
poor  widow  to  >o  tough  a  courae  to  come  by  her  own  1 

FaL  What  ia  the  gnsi  sum  that  I  owe  Ihee  ! 

Hoi.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  boneat  man,  thyaelf 
and  the  money  loo.    Tbou  didit  iwear  to  m«  upon  a 


parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  al 
the  round  table,  by  a  wa-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Wbitaun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  father  to  a  linging-man  of  Windsor ; 
thou  didat  swear  to  me  then,  as  t  was  washing  tbj 
wound,  (o  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  ladv,  thy  wife. 
Canst  tbou  deny  ill  Did  not  good"iife "Kerch,  tha 
butcher's  wife,  como  in  (hen,  and  call  me  gonip 
Quickly  t  coming  in  to  bonwr  a  mesa  of  rint^tar, 
telling  UB  ahe  had  a  good  dieb  of  pmima  \  whereby 
thou  didst  desire  to  eat  acme  ;  whereby  I  told  tboe, 
they  wer«  ill  for  a  green  wound  t  And  didst  thou  not, 
when  ahe  was  gone  down  aUin,  desire  mo  to  ba  no 
IM 
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more  M  fuDiIUritj  with  nieh  poor  people ;  UTing, 
that  ere  long  thejihoDldcKUnw  mBdiunl  Anddidst 
tboa  not  kUa  roe,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  ihU- 
liuge  t     I  put  thee  now  to  thy  l»ok-«th  ;  itnj  it,  il 


Fal.  Mj  lord,  thil  i>  k  poor  mad  iodI  ;  and  ihe 
■1711,  Dp  and  doim  the  town,  that  her  eldert  ton  iilike 
Jou  :  the  hath  been  in  food  caee,  and,  the  truth  is, 
poTcrtj  hath  dirtracted  Eer.  •  * 

CM.  JiHt.  You  apeak  aa  having  power  to  do  wrong  ; 
but  anawerin  themect  of  jiouT  reputation,  andiMiil^ 


AZ.  Come  hither,  hoateaa. 


\Taiinj  htr  atide. 


OL /wrt.  Now,  mait«r  G<        ,     _. 

CpMicr.  The  king,  laj  lord,  ajid  Uenij  princ*  of 

An  tKW  at  hand  :  the  real  the  paper  telle. 

/U.  Ai  I  am  a  gentleman 

Him.  Naj,  7011  said  >o  before. 

FaL  Aj  I  am  a  gentlemAo.  Come,  no  mote  woidi 
of  it. 

JJiM.  B7  thil  beaTenlj  ground  I  tnad  OD,  I  mmt 
be  fain  to  pami  both  mjr  plate  and  the  tapeatr;  of  107 
dining-chambcn. 

FJ.  OUum*,  gUaaea  ii  the  onl7  drinking  ;  and  for 
thj  walli,  a  prvttj  alight  dn>tter7,  or  the  ttorj  of  the 
piwligal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,  ii 
worth  a  tboaiacdof  theaebed-hanginga,  and  theaeflf- 
bitten  tapeatriea.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canit. 
Come,  if  It  were  not  for  thj  humoura,  theie  ii  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go,  waah  thj  face,  and 
draw  th7  action.  Come,  thou  muit  not  be  in  thii 
humour  with  me  ;  do'it  not  know  me  I  Come,  conie, 
I  know  thoa  waat  eei  on  to  thia. 

Him.  Pr«7  tbee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twentj 
Dobla ;  I  am  loath  to  pawn  m7  plate,  in  good  ear- 

BSt,UI 


UiM.  Well,  70U  ihftll  haie  it,  though  I  pawn  mj 
gown.     I  hope  you'll  come  to  aupper  t        •         • 

J'ol.Will  I  lire  I— Oo  with  her,  with  her;  hook 
an,  hook  on.  [Tolheofficm. 


in  Ibe  drnmntlc  lileratnt«  of  thil 


nmre  Shakapearian  g^niuiof  Beanroont  and  Fletcher. 
Jcaiion  waa  born  ten  7ean  after  Shakapear«— in 
1ST4— and  appeared  aa  a  writer  for  the  aCnge  in 
liii  twentieth  year.  His  early  life  waa  full  of  hnrd- 
>hip  and  Ticiasitude.  Hli  father,  a  clergyman  in 
Wratminater  (a  member  of  a  Scottish  family  fWjm 
Annandale).  died  before  the  poet't  birth,  and  hia 
mother  marrying  again  to  a  brlcldayer,  Ben  wai 
bronght  from  Weatminater  achool  and  put  to  the 
nme  employment,  Diiliking  the  occupation  of  liii 
fuher-in  law,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
the  Low  Countriea.  He  )i  reported  to  hare  killed 
me  of  the  enemy  in  einglc  combat,  in  the  riew  of 
Inlh  armies,  and  to  hare  otlierwiie  diitinguiihed 
himxelf  for  hia  youthful  brarerj.  A>  a  poet,  Jonnn 
■tierwanti  reierted  with  pride  to  hii  conduct  aa  a 
soldier.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  St 
John'i  coUegG,  Cambridge ;  but  his  stay  there  must 
hiTc  been  short — probnbly  on  account  of  his 
straitened  drcuinalancca  — for,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  is  found  married,  and  an  actor  in  Lon- 
don.   Ben  made  his  ddnl  at  a  low  theatre  near 


ninded  him,  failed  completely  as  an  actor.  At  the 
«me  time,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  BtO|«, 
jther  by  himself  or  conjtdntly  with  othcn.    He 


qnatrelled  with  another  perfonner,  and  on  thdf 
figltting  a  dnel  with  swords.  Joiisun  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  Ilia  antagonist,  and  was  severely  wounded 
lltmselfl  He  waa  committed  to  prison  on  a  cliai^ 
of  murder,  but  wu  released  without  a  triaL  On  re- 
gaining hii  liberty,  he  commenced  writins  for  tbe 
stage,  and  produced,  in  159S,  hia  Eoen/  Ma*  in  hit 
Humimr.  The  acene  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  cha- 
mctcra  and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
liali,  and  Jonson  aflerwarda  recast  the  whole,  iniil 
transferred  the  scene  to  EngUnd.  In  its  revised 
form,  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour'  «u  brought  oat 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1S98.  and  Shakspeare  was 
one  of  tlie  performers  in  the  play.     He  had  himself 

Eroduccd  some  of  hia  finest  comedies  by  this  time, 
ut  Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  bis  great  rival,  who 
blended  a  spirit  of  poetical  nnnnnce  with  his  comic 
sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  countrymen.  Jonson  opened 
anew  walk  in  the  drama:  be  fult  hia  strength,  and 
the  public  cheered  him  on  with  its  plaudits.  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wards be  waa  '  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In 
IS99,  appeared  his  Evay  Mm  tmt  of  hit  Hiamar,  > 
less  able  performance  than  its  predecessor,  CfKllMl 
Hec^  and  the  Poelatter  followed,  and  the  tierce 
rivalry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonson'*  aAov 
life  aeem  to  have  begun  about  this  time.  He  had 
attacked  Marston  and  Dekker,  two  of  hie  brother 
atiats,  in  the 'Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
apirit  in  his  'Satiromaatii,'  and  Ben  waa  silent  fortwo 
jeara,  'living  upon  one  Townacnd,  and  acorning  the 
world,'  aiisrecordedin  thediaryof  aconltmporary. 
In  1603,  he  tried  '  if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,' 
and  produced  hia  classic  drama  of  Sejojua.  Shortly 
ifler  the  acoeasion  of  King  James,  a  comedy  called 
Eaitnard  Hoe,  was  written  conjointly  by  Joiuon, 
Chapman,  and  Maraton.  Some  paaaagea  in  thia  piece 
reflected  on  the  Scottiah  nation,  and  the  matter  waa 
represented  to  tbe  king  by  one  of  his  courtten  (Sir 
Jamea  Murray)  in  so  stronga  light,  that  the  anthtwa 
were  thrown  into  pruoo,  and  threatened  with  the  1dm 
1>I 
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of  tlieir  ears  and  noees.  They  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ben  was  set  at  liberty,  ne  gare  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  (Seldcn  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  jojoos 
occasicn,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  said  she  intended  to  have  given  her  son  in  his 
liquor,  rather  than  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  which  she 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  hcrselfl  The  old 
lady  must,  as  WhaUey  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton.  Jonson^s  own 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  noble  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molested ;  '  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,'  says  Gifford ;  *  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.' 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
aome  copies  of  *  Eastward  Hoe '  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  '-dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;*  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically adds,  *  Bat  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  when  Stejf  are 
out  onX  in  the  world,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  there 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here.'  The  offended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  laid  to  rest  by 
the  subsequent  adulation  of  Jonson  in  his  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  would  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
Vohone^  or  the  Fox,  Epicene^  or  the  Silent  Womaiit 
and  the  AlchemisU  were  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  (classical  tragedy,  Catiline^  appeared  in 
1611.  IDs  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  mcrks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomdcn,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Dnimnioud  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drunnnond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself: — 
'  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especiaUy  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bra^ger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth ;  thinketli  nothmg  well  but 
what  cither  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either'  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;t  interpreteth  best 


*  An  account  of  these  entertalnraents,  ai  esMntUIly  con- 
neoted  with  English  literature,  is  glrea  at  the  dose  of  this 
article^ 

t  Dnunmond  here  alludce  to  Jonsm  haring  been  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  Roman  Catholio.  When  in  iniaon,  after 
killing  the  actor,  a  priest  cooTerted  him  to  the  churtdi  of  Rome, 
and  he  continued  a  member  of  it  for  twelve  years.  At  the  ex- 
pirsUon  of  that  time,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  commnninn. 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst;  oppressed 
with  fantasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  hia  reason, 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.' 

This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  fhmi 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  waa,  miooD- 
•ciously,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  recluae  habits 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.  We  believe  it, 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct  Inured  to 
hardships  and  to  a  firee  boisterous  life  in  hia  early 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  roughness 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemperance,  which  never 
whdly  left  him.  Priding  himself  immoderately 
on  his  danical  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  slight 
and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  while  the 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  his  love  of 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  severe  and 
saturnine  in  his  temper.  Whatever  he  did  was  done 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  prised.  .  His  con- 
temporaries seemed  fond  of  mortifyuig  his  pride,  and 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  authors.  With 
tlie  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joined  witti  him 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Maaqnf,  Jonton 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  which  both  perties 
were  to  bhune.  When  his  better  nature  pferailed, 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  spleen,  Jonaoa 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  friendthi|i^  end 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  character.  JGm 
literaiy  reputation,  his  love  of  conviviality,  and  his 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  socMtj  much 
courted,  anid  he  became  the  centre  of  a  band  of  wits 
and  revellers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  dub, 
known  to  all  posterity  as  Uic  Mermaid  Qub,  at  which 
Jonson,  ShiJcspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  '  wit-combats' 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.*  One  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  was 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preserved. 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and  painfuL 
Attacks  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
necessities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stsige  when 
his  pen  bad  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  cliarm 
of  novelty.  In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsuccessful  on  the  stage.  The 
king  sent  liim  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine.  Next  year,  however, 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  Epistle  Mendicant,  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.  He  continued 
writing  to  the  last  Dryden  has  styled  the  latter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotages;  some  are  certainly 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shepherd,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  youth- 
ful composition.  lie  died  m  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  AVestiuinster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  poet*s  body  was  disposed 
vertically,  was  long  afterwards  shown,  inscribed 
only  with  the  words,  *  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson  V 

Am  a  proof  of  his  enthuslastio  temperament,  it  Is  mentioned, 
that  Jonson  drank  out  the  full  cup  of  wine  at  the  communloa 
table,  in  token  of  hia  reoonclllation  with  the  church  of  Bag- 
land. 

*  *  Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  Shakqieare  and  Ben 
Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleoo  and 
an  English  man-of-war  :  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  waa 
built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performance. 
Shakapeare,  with  the  English  man-of  war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but 
lifter  In  saQing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  taka 
adrantogo  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invea- 
tlon.*—Fulkr't  Worthirt. 

Beeldea  the  Mermaid,  Jonson  waa  a  great  ft«quenter  of  a  club 
oalled  the  Apollo,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  for 
which  he  wrote  rules— Lc]^  ConririaUt—taiA  penned  a  wdcome 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  those  who  approved  of  the 
« true  Phopbian  liquor.'  Ben's  rules,  it  must  be  said,  diaoounta- 
nanoed  excess. 
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Joiuon  founded  a  ttjle  of  reguUr  Eagliih  comedy, 
niBui'e,  well  compacled,  $iid  fitti^  to  endure,  vet 
not  Tuy  ■Itnctive  in  it*  mnturiBli.   nu  worki,  olto- 

Stber,  coniiit  of  about  Atty  dramrttic  piecci,  but  by 
r  the  grcftlet'pirtuenuuqaei  uid  interlude*.  Hit 
fhi^^  uoawdiN  •!«, '  Every  Mma  In  hi*  Uumour,' 


'  Volpoof.'  the '  Silent  Wonuui,'  and  the  '  Alt 
Ills  Komui  trageilie*  may  lie  conaidensd  literal  Itd- 
pcnoiiitioni  of  oluiic  antiquity. '  rubuit  tad  richly 
graced,'  yet  atitT  and  nnaaturid  in  style  and  cod- 
itractiinL  They  ■eem  to  bear  about  the  lalne  re- 
aemblanoe  to  ^liakiiicare'i  claulc  dramaa  that  aculp- 
tw  doei  to  actual  life.  The  nrong  delineatioa  of 
character  ii  the  must  atrilung  rcutura  in  JouHin'i 
Gomediea.  The  Toluptuoua  Volpone  ia  drown  with 
gmt  bttadlk  and  freedom ;  and  BPoerally  bis  por- 
Iialta  of  eccentric  ctuunctcra — men  in  whom  aama 
Hcoliari^  hn*  grown  to  an  egregious  excesi — ore 
laiUcTOUa  and  imprciiivc.  Hii  icenea  and  character! 
•bow  the  labour  of  the  artist,  but  atill  an 
•Mting  rich  resnurccii  an  acnte  and  vi„ 
tdlect :  great  knovledgc  of  life,  dawn  to  ita  loweit 
deacenta;  wit.  lofty  Jeilomatinn.  and  a  power  of 
drunatiiiDg  his  lcnowi«d){«  aod  tdnerration,  with 
■ingular  (lull  and  elTi-ct.  llis  pedantry  la  often  raia- 
l4iccd  and  ridicuioui :  wh«n  he  wiiiliea  to  aatiriae 
tail  opponents  of  the  drama,  he  Uyi  the  sci 
court  of  Auguitui,  and  makes  himacif  , 
Homce.  In  one  of  hit  Roman  tragedies,  be  prescribes 
for  the  composition  of  a  nmeui,  or  wash  for  the 
ttat  I  Hii  comic  theatre  ia  a  gallery  of  strange. 
denr.  original  portraits,  powerfully  drawn,  and 
iktlAilly  dupowd.  but  many  of  thorn  repuliiru 
tipreaaioa.  or  so  eiaggemied,  as  to  look  like  carii 
toiei  or  libels  on  humanity.  We  hare  little  deep 
paatioii  or  winning  tendcmcaa  to  link  the  beings  i^ 
hii  drama  with  those  ve  love  or  admire,  or  to  make 
U  syrnpothiie  with  them  as  with  ciistiDg  morlala. 
Hie  chum  of  reality  ii  generally  wanting, *"  ~ 


found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reality.  When  the  glest 
artist  escapes  entirely  from  liis  elaborate  wit  and 
personified  humours  into  the  region  of  fancy  (aa  In 
the  lyrical  passages  of '  Cynthia,' '  Epicene,'  and  the 
'hole  drama  uf  the  '  Sod  Shepherd'},  we  are  struck 
'ith  the  Ciintrait  it  eihibiCs  to  his  ordinary  manner. 
la  thus  presents  two  naturt's ;  one  hard,  rugged, 
gross,  and  sarcastic^'  a  mountain  bcUy  and  a  rocky 
face.'  as  he  described  his  own  person — Uie  other 
.liry,  fBncit\il.  and  gracefnl.  as  if  iU  possessor  bad 
never  combated  wiUi  the  world  and  its  bad  pasdon*, 
but  nursed  his  uuderttanding  and  his  uncy  hi 
poetical  seclusion  and  contemplation. 


[The  Faa  1^  CalU«u.1 

Pdrtiat.  The  atraiCs  and  needs  of  Catiline  being 

Aa  he  mu«t  light  with  one  of  Ilie  two  anDiea 
Tlifit  then  had  near  inciowl  him,  it  pleos'd  (He 
To  moke  U!  the  objcrt  uf  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  dannr  olmwt  pois'd  the  honour : 
And,  ac  be  tom,  tbt  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  fate  descended  nearer  tu  the  earth, 
As  if  idle  meant  lo  hide  the  name  of  things 
tTudci  her  wings,  and  moke  the  world  licr  quarry. 
At  this  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was  ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  is  form  of  battle  stood, 
WhiM  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  &>ce 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin  : 

And  all  hi>  hast  hod,  iLonding  in  tbeir  looks. 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come  ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  tike  rulturci.  and  urced  on. 
As  if  Ihej  would  proci| 


ecipitate  our  fates. 
!T  for  'cm,  but  himself 

it  fled  a  life. 


Nor  aUy'd  w 

Struck  the  tint  stroke,  and  w 

Which  out.  it  scemM  a  narrow  neck  of  ian 

lictwoen  two  mighty  tent,  and  either 
)to  other ;  fur  !0  did  the  shiughter ; 

Meet  and  not  yield.     The  furies  stood  on  hills, 
-     -  -      ambling  to «»  men 

n  pity  left  the  Geld, 


Hod  broke  1 


Meet  and  not  yiel 
Circling  the  place 


for  that  aide,  that  in 


They  knew  ..      . 

The  9UD  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  tbo  cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  swealiiig,  to  drire  np 
Hisfrightedhorse.wboin  still  the  noise  dromWkwatd: 
And  now  bod  fierce  EnTo.  like  a  flame, 
CoiLum'd  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself, 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth. 
Come,  Pallos-likc.  to  eieiy  Roman  thought ; 
\VTiich  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  his  tnwpa 
Coicr'd  the  earth  they  'od  fought  on  with  their  trunk^ 
Ambitious  of  great  fame,  to  cntira  his  ill, 
Collected  all  hia  fury,  and  ran  in 

iArm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  his  despoil) 
nto  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  hit  hunleis,  scornful  of  our  wei^xina, 
CarelcH  of  woundi,  plucking  down  livei  about  him, 
Titi  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death : 
Then  fell  he  loo,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  oa  in  that  rcbclHon  'gainst  (he  guds, 
Mincrra  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself 
Orow  marble  at  the  killing  sight ;  and  now. 
Almost  mode  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint, 
What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  tiis  linibsj 
And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  wai  that  he  feor'd  : 
So  CatUine,  at  the  light  of  Rome  iti  ^^ 
Became  his  tomb;  yet  did  hia  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fiettcness,  and  his  haudd  itili  moT*d, 
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As  if  he  laboured  ^et  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 
Caio,  A  brare  bad  death  1 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  country. 
As  'twas  agunst  it,  who  had  e'er  fall'n  greater  f 


[Aeeiuation  aind  DeoUh  ofStUm  in  the  Senate  Homss.] 

[Silini,  an  honoimble  Roman*  hated  by  Tfberiua  Caesar,  the 
emperor,  and  Sojanna,  la  unjustly  accused  in  the  senate-house 
^  YaiTo,  the  oonsuL  The  other  persons  present  are  Domitlus 
▲fer,  Latiaris,  and  Ootta,  enemies  of  Stilus,  and  Azmntlus  and 
BaUnus,  his  friends,  with  Uetores  and  pngeonu,  inferior  ofH- 
oera  of  the  senate.] 

Afer.  Cite  Caius  Silius. 

Pnx,  Caius  Silius  I 

8£L  Here. 

Afer.  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Oermanj 
For  thy  late  victory  on  SacroTir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  envy'd  thee  ;  nor  would  Csssar, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim, 
In  the  fair  service  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  being  discover'd), 
It  shall  appear  to  Desar,  and  this  senate, 
Thou  hast  defil'd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes-—— 

SiL  Crimes! 

Afer,  Patience,  Silius. 

SiL  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes  !  proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  !  too  honest  for  the  times  t 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses. 
That  some  informer  ^pes  for  1  Is  my  strength , 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  t  or  my  knowledge  I 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer,  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  search'd  ! 

SiL  I  tell  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn  than  fear : 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where*s  my  accuser  1 
Veer,  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Is  he  thrust  in  1 

Var.  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Csesar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  cause, 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioninff. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Oallia, 
For  which  thoi;  late  triumph*st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy, 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  thy  wife  Sosia  poU'd  the  province : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain, 
Tliou  hast  discredited  thy  actions'  worth. 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
SiL  Thou  liest. 

Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 
Var.  If  I  not  prove  it,  Csesar,  but  uniustly 
Have  call'd  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bina 
Myself  to  sufier  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  confirm'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

SiL  Cflesar,  I  crave  to  have  my  cause  deferr'dy 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib.  We  cannot 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

Sa.  Why !  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  1  is  he  my  aoeofert 
And  must  he  be  my  judge! 
Tib,  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  nrivate  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  which  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infhng'd. 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  caze. 
It  is  so  laboured  as  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 

BU.  Csesar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  violence. 

Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  use 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  powa^ 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  aignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 

Cct.  Why,  so  he  may,  Airuntiui. 

Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 

Tib.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  republiOy 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  sUeoL 

Afer.  'Please  Csesar  to  give  way  onto  his  trial; 
He  shall  have  justice. 

Sil.  Nay,  I  shall  have  law; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer !  speak. 

Afer.  Would  you  have  more! 

8d.  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no  mora  ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  ei^joy  it  natural. 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto  your  present  endi. 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  ] 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presumini^ 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying, 
Foul  wresting,  and  impossiole  oonkruction. 

Jifer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 

Sil.  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  sc^ 
Hadst  thou  not  Ceesar's  warrant.    I  can  lae 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  nim  what  ha  !•• 

SiL  What  am  I!  speak. 
Vctr.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 

SiL  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee^ 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state, 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

Sej.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent  1 
And  impious ! 

SiL  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  !  I  scent  not  your  confederacies. 
Your  plots,  and  combinations  1     I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine. 
To  Uike  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice !    I  want  bnun. 
Or  nosml  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer !    0,  vou  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe*er  provok'd ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engaged  myself ! 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  ferroiir  of  a  fight. 
When  Phccbus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I  the  field,  against  the  blue-ey*d  Gauls 
And  crisped  Germans !  when  our  Koman  eagles 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  wings. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  it ! 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl'd  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  and  laoe^ 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Csesar,  and  thy  Rome ! 
And  have  I  this  return  1  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir  t  (0  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they  coQceni, 
Shall  thus  forget  them.) 
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Af&,  Snim,  Silitu, 
Theie  are  tbe  common  ciutomf  of  ilij  blood. 
When  it  is  high  with  wine,  ai  now  with  rage : 
This  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  Taont 
Thou  lately  mad'st  at  Afrippina^  table, 
That,  when  all  other  of  uie  troops  were  prone 
To  fidl  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
RemainM  in  their  obedience.    Thoa  werl  he 
That  sar'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost. 
Had  but  thj  legions,  tiiere,  rebell'd  or  mutin'd ; 
Thj  Tirtue  met,  and  fronted  ererj  peril. 
Thou  gay'st  to  Caesar,  and  to  Rome,  their  suretf  , 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

state. 
Their  being  was  a  donatire  from  thee. 

Art,  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  oiator. 

Tib,  Is  this  true,  Silius  ! 

SOL,  SaTe  thj  question,  Cesar, 
Thj  spj  of  famous  credit  hath  affiim'd  it. 

AfT,  Excellent  Roman  I 

8eh,  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

Stj,  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  eaiue 
Of  crimeagainst  hun. 

Fen*.  What  can  more  impeadi 
Tke  rojal  dignity  and  state  of  GnMr, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pajt 

CtL  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortune 
It  made  unequal  to  the  courtesj. 

LaL  His  means  are  dean  destroyed  that  should  re- 
quite. 

QaL  Nothing  is  ereat  enough  for  Silius'  merit* 

Arr,  Gallus  on  that  side  toot 

Bd,  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance. 
To  make  him  guiltj,  whom  you  hare  foredoom'd : 
Take  shorter  ways  ;  111  meet  your  puxposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say : 
Since  I  hare  done  thee  that  great  serrice,  CaoMr, 
Thou  still  hast  fesr'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Retum'd  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  tumS| 
With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answered.    Benefits,  with  you. 
Are  dl  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once, 
Tour  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kilL 
It  is  your  nature  to  hare  all  men  riares 
To  you,  but  you  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  means  that  make  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which  help'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 

CbC  Suffer  him  speak  no  more. 

Ywr,  Note  but  his  spirit. 

i^.  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 

£^'.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  proye  him  CsBsar's  foe. 

hai.  Let  him  be  censur'd. 

(kiu  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 

Stj,  A  censure. 

m,  stay. 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straidit 
Delude  thy  fury.    Silius  hath  not  plac'd 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite. 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe. 
That  are  but  hands  of  fortune  :  she  herself. 
When  rirtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
All  that  can  happen  m  humanity. 
The  frown  of  Caesar,  proud  Sejanus'  hatred, 
Bsse  Vanro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue. 
The  senate's  serrUe  flattery,  and  these 
Muster'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against. 
And  can  look  down  upon  :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  is  sot  life  whereof  I  stand  enamour'd  ; 
Kor  shall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  fate. 


L 


The  coward  and  the  yaliant  man  must  fiill. 

Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns  them  : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny, 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  [BUjIhi  Mmte^. 

Var,  0  desperate  act  I 

Arr,  An  honourable  hand  I 

Tib,  Look,  is  he  dead  t 

Sab,  'Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr,  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  oyer  for  thy  great  example. 

[Love.} 

[From  the  *  New  Inn.*] 

LoysL  and  Host  of  the  New  Inn. 

Zov,  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  lore  I 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business. 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  loye  !    I  was  the  laziest  creature^ 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  veriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
B^ond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  loye ! 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale, 
Ont-watdi  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too^ 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  Iwut  a  treasure ; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  loye  1 

Host,  But  is  your  name  Loye-ill,  sir,  or  Loye-wdl  f 
I  would  know  that. 

Lov.  I  do  not  know 't  myself, 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  loye  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  housi^ 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend ; 
The  truth  is,  I  haye  loy'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotcntly,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  haye  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

ffoat.  How  then ! 

Lov.  I  haye  sent  her  toys,  yerses,  and  anagtami^ 
Triids  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commended, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could  she  gneti. 

ffost.  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooixj^ ! 

Lov,  I  oft  haye  bocn,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Loy'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  loy'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  loy'd;  and  loy'd,  and  looVd,  and 

sigh'd; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofl!^ 
And  unregarded. 

ffotL  C^uld  you  blame  her,  sir. 
When  you  were  silent  and  not  said  a  word  1 

Lov,  0,  but  I  lor'd  the  more ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been 

Mott,  Am  melancholic 
As  you  are.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir ! 

Lov,  0  thereon  hangs  a  histoiy,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  bravely  in  France  1    I  was  his  pag^ 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  follow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  nght. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Gauls, 
Primal  ions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings  ; 
Abortires  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  mannen : 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  sleights, 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fkncy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  virtue.    Or,  as  Viigil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  linm'd 
Pious  .£neas,  his  religious  prince. 
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Bearing  hii  aged  parent  on  his  shouldan, 

Rapt  m>m  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  jonng  son. 

And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 

He  gave  me  fint  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge, 

Then  showered  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hoan^ 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 

And  press  the  liberality  of  hearen 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  !    But  then* 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 

Was  aboTC  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 

On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolfe, 

Till  it  dissolre  itself,  and  buiy  all : 

The  care  of  his  brave  heir  and  only  son  I 

Who  beinff  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopefU  lord. 

Hath  cast  his  first  afiVictions  on  this  lady. 

And  thoueh  I  know,  and  may  presume  ner  such. 

At  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love, 

And  therefore  miffht  indifierently  be  mad« 

The  courting-stock  for  all  to  practise  on. 

As  she  doth  practise  on  us  all  to  scorn  : 

Tet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge, 

And  debt  profess  d,  I  have  made  a  self-decree. 

Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 

Bom  me  to  cinders. 


lA  SifnpUUm  cmd  a  BrQggadoeia,'\ 

[Bolmdfl,  the  braggadodo.  In  his  masn  and  obsoars  lbdglnflr» 
is  viiitad  by  Mattheir,  the  atanpletait.] 

MaL  Save  you,  sir  ;  save  you,  captun.    , 

B^h,  Gentle  master  MatUiew  1  Is  it  you,  sir  t 
Please  you  to  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bfih,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wish'd  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat,  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  eood  captain  t 

Bo6.  Marry,  by  young  Well-brea,  and  others.  Why, 
hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

MaL  No  haste,  sir ;  'tis  veiy  welL 
^  Bob,  Body  o'  me  I — it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  t — 
you  can  telL 

Mat,  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven :  now,  trust 
me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lod^g  here,  veiy 
neat  and  private  I 

^  Bdh,  Ay,  sir ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat,  Who  I  I,  sir  1 — no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabin  is  convenient,  but  in  r^ard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

Mat,  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
roe  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  so),  I  could  not  extend  thus  liur. 

MaL  0  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  qnietprivacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  Wnat  new 
book  ha'  you  there  t    What !  Go  by,  Hieronymo  H 

Mat.  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  t  Is*t  not  well 
penn'dl 

Bob,  Well-penn'd  I  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  I — 
they'll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devices,  when  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

Mat,  Indeed ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  in 

>  Aoant  phrase  of  the  daj. 


this  book.  *  0  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  fran^t 
with  tears  1'  There's  a  conceit  I —  fountains  fraus^t 
with  tears  I  '  0  life,  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  deatiif 
Another !  '  O  world,  no  world,  but  mass  of  public 
wrongs  !'  A  third !  *  Confused  and  fill'd  with  murder 
and  misdeeds  I'  A  fourth  I  0,  the  muses  !  1st  net 
excellent  t  Is't  not  simply  tiie  beet  that  ever  jott 
heard,  caption  t    Ha  I  how  do  you  like  it  t 

Bob,  Tis  good. 

'Mat.  *  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  seoae^ 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  and  md^ 
Haste  made  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  conclude.' 

Bob,  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.    Where's  this  t 

•  [BobadU  U  making  him  rtadM  aU  tkiM  wkUt. 

MaL  This,  sir!  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  m  my  nonage  ; 
the  infismcy  of  my  muses  I  But  when  will  you  come 
and  see  my  study !  Good  fiuth,  I  can  show  you  some 
very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

^o6.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 

MaL  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'  tW 
fashion,  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  an 
fallen  out  exceedingly.  This  other  day,  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  whidi,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  waf 
most  peremptory- beautiful  and  gentleman-like  ;  yet 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  most  pyad 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob,  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was*!  noit 

Mat,  Ay,  sir,  he. 

.Sb6.  Hang  him,  rook,  he !  why,  he  has  no  men 
judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St  Georae,  I  woo* 
der  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  animal ;  tlie 
most  peremptoiy  absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  f^tle- 
man  and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words  with  his 
like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  but 
hay :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  pick- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  \ — a  good 
commodity  for  some  Fmith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

MaL  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  witii  hit 
manhood  still,  where  he  comes :  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  1  he  the  bastinado  t  How  came  he  by 
that  word,  trow  t 

MaL  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ;  I  tena'd  it 
so  for  my  moro  grace. 

Bcb,  That  may  be,  for  I  was  suro  it  was  none  of  his 
word  :  but  when  1  when  said  he  so  ! 

Mat,  Faith,  yeitterday,  they  say  ;  a  young  gallanti 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

.806.  By  .the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  'twere  my  ease 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bas- 
tinado !  A  most  proper  and  suflicient  dependanoe, 
warranted  by  the  great  Caranza.  Come  hither  ;  you 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  yoo 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure ;  the  first  stoccata,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mysteiy,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob,  Of  whom  t— of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  be- 
seech you  t 

Mat,  Troth  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  divers,  thai 
you  have  veiy  rare,  and  un-in-one-breath-utter-aUa 
skill,  sir. 

Bib,  By  heav'n,  no  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the  earth  \ 
some  smidl  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  know  my 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  nobla> 
men  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I 
assure  you.  Hostess,  accommodate  nswita  anoUMT 
bed-f«taif  here  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed-staff:  the 
woman  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action.  Look 
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on,  Bir,  ex«U  not  yoor  point  abore  this  state,  at  anj 
and,  and  let  your  poniard  maintain  your  defence, 
thus ;  (girt  it  the  gentleman,  and  leave  vm  ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  0  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
&11  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard ; 
■o,  indifferent :  hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus ; 
now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  le|^,  note  your  distance, 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.    0,  you  disorder 
your  point  moet  irregularly  1 
Mai.  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  t 
Bob.  0,  out  of  measure  ill ! — a  weU-ezpoienoed 
hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 
Mat.  How  mean  you.  sir,  pass  upon  me  t 
Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  make  a  fbll 
career  at  the  body ;  the  best  practis'd  gallants  of  the 
time  name  it  the  passado ;  a  moet  despeiate  thrust, 
believe  it  I 
Mut.  Wen,  come,  sir. 

Bob.  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  fi^ility  or  grace  to  invite  me  I    I  have  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you ;  your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
yootedious. 
MaL  But  one  venue,  rir. 

B>ab.  Venue !  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever 
I  &eard.  O,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 
that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we^  go  to  some 
private  place  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 
or  0o~«nd  have  a  bit ;  111  send  for  one  of  these 
fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction, 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  AaU  kill 
him  with  it  a*  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  wiU 
learn  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  control  any  enemy^  point  i'  the  world.  Should 
your^  adrersaiy  confront  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere 
notliiiu;,  by  thiB  hand ;  you  should,  by  the  same  rule, 
controlhis  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 
and  mread.  What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Master 
Matthew  f 

Mai.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 
Bob.  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 
will  haveabunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  then  well  call  upon  young  Well-bred : 
perliape  we  shall  meet  the  Condon  his  brother  there, 
and  put  him  to  the  question. 

Everp  Mam  inhkH\ 


lBdbadU*i  Plan  for  Saving  the  Expente  qfan  Army."] 

Bob,  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obecure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  mi^esty  and 
the  lords  (obeenre  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 
general,  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of 
her  yearly  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.    And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  1 

B.  JTao.  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

Bob,  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen  more,  to 
myself^ throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  they  should  be 
o/^good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
choose  them  1^  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have : 
and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  pnnto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroc- 
cato^  your  passado,  your  montanto,  till  they  could  all 
play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we 
twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thereabouts;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  th^  could  not  in  their  honour  reftise  us ; 
w^  we  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  tw^ty  more,  kill  them 
too;  and  thus  would  we  kill  eveiy  man  his  twenty 
a^y,  that's  twenty  score;  twenty  score,  that's  two  I 


hundred  ;  two  hunMi  anlay,  five  days  a  thousand ; 
fbrty  thousand  ;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation.  And 
this  will  1  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  up(m 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood ;  that  is,  civilly  by 
the  sword. 

IMI. 

[Advice  to  a  Bedim  ToiKft.] 

KnowdL  What  would  I  have  you  do  t  I'll  tell  you, 
kinsman; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive, 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fkncy. 
Or  eveiT  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place^ 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  chei^  maiket. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  younelf 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  afiTect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puffTof  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuflT, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sol>er,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  centility. 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowM  thing. 
From  dead  men  s  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  youi% 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

MM. 

[The  AltSimMtLl 
MAuuon.  SuRLT,  hto  FHad.   The  soene,  Bustls's  Bousa 


Mam,  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 
shore 
In  novo  or^.    Here's  the  rich  Peru  : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir  I    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  hare  reach'd  it  in  toi  monthi. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
1  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  epet^atimmu 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  liveiT  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  noun  in  his  snirt.    No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
Thut  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  dlsplay'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nightf 
Commit  idolatiy  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  viceroy 
And  have  your  punques  and  punquetees,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  spoik  it  first.  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there !  within,  h<y^ 

[Face  antwenfixm  toiMk, 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam,  That's  his  firenlrake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffb  his  eeab 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  111  ehtaigt 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  penihenii 

And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothboiy, 

For  all  the  copper. 

Sur,  What,  and  turn  that  too  ! 

Mam,  Yes,  and  1*11  purchase  Deronahiie  and  Corn- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  1    Yoa  admire  now  f 

iSiir.  No,  faith. 

Mavn.  But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the  great 
medicine  ! 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercury,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon« 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infiniiwn: 
You  will  believe  me. 

Star,  Yen,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 

Mam,  Ha!  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  t    I  assoic  you. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life. 
Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory. 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight-and-twenty  days 
1*11  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

Sttr.  No  doubt ;  he*s  that  already. 

Mam^  Nay,  I  mean, 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagleu 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters, 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood). 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point. 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it. 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  youne  Cupids. 

Svr,   The  decay'd   vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would 
thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mam.   Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturised  'gainst  all  infectionBy 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day  ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
Ill  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur.  And  111 
Be   bound   the   players   shall   sing  your  pndses, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam,  Sir,  I'll  do't.    Meantime, 
111  ffive  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate-r- 

Swr,  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with 
water! 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Sur.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam,  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  f    Records  f 
I'll  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art  1 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sur,  How! 

Mam,  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  Hij^ 
Dutch. 

Sur.  Did  Adam  vrrite,  sir,  in  High  Dutch  I 

Mam,  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Sur,  What  paper  1 

Mam.  On  cedar-board. 

Sur,  0  that,  indeed,  they  say. 
Will  last Jgainst  worms. 

Mam,  'TIS  like  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason'ff  fleece  too, 


Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemy, 

Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  ram-Tulom. 

Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigl^  Pandora's  Tub, 

And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms, 

Th^  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  fomaioe^ 

Still  breathing  fire :  our  ArgaU-vive^  the  Dragon : 

The  Dragon's  teeth.  Mercury  sublimate. 

That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  th*  Mting : 

And  they  are  ntther'd  into  Jason's  helm 

(Th'  Alembick),  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  hia  field. 

And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  flx'd. 

Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Stony, 

Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Aigus'  Eyes, 

Boocace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more, 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

THE  COURT  JIA8QUE8  OF  THE  8KVESTKEKTH.  CSMTimT. 

The  courts  of  JamesL  and  Charles L,  whik  aayet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  were 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  theatrical  entataininent 
called  the  Masque — a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  itaeU^ 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  firom  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.  The  origin  of  thie 
masque  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  'revels*  and  'shows* 
whidi,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  aix- 
teenth  centuries,  were  presented  on  high  feetive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  the  lawyers,  and  al 
the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken 
drama.  Henry  VUL,  in  his  earlier  and  better  dayi, 
had  firequent  entertainments,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  sudi 
representations  as  the  fdlowing :  In  the  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  of 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscribed,  Ze  /br- 
treue  danaereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly-dreaied 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered,  the  afikir  concluding  with  a  dance  of 
the  ladies  and  knights.  Here  there  was  nothing  bat 
scenery  and  pantomime*,  by  and  by,  poetical  dia- 
logue, song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  the 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  talent  of 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Baoon  re- 
marks, being  designed  for  princes,  was  by  princes 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remark- 
able occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  young 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer*s  nmrriage,  or  the  risit  a 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Many 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  scafifiidd. 
Allegory  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  age : 
we  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  sufll- 
dently  aUow  for  the  novelty  of  classical  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  days*  and  it  may  be  only  a  Idnd 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  fashion,  which  makes  ua 
so  rigorously  banish  from  our  literature  allusions  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  we  con- 
tentedly solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  thrcnigh 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  much  ruder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  personages  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  action  of  a  masque  was  always  some- 
thing short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  ex- 
cepting where  very  high  poetical  and  musical  talent 
was  engaged,  the  principal  charm  must  hare  lain  in 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  decorations,  and  the 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  from  the  actors  in 
their  assume^  to  the  actors  in  their  real  chancten* 
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Usoallj,  beiiclet  godB»  goddeiaet,  and  nymphs  from 
cUssical  antiquity,  there  were  such  personages  as 
Night,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth ;  but 
though  the  persons  of  the  drama  were  thus  removed 
from  common  life,  the  reference  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  direct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
ludicrously  so,  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  courtly  audience. 
This,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
character  of  the  entertainment;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  fh>m  the  scene, 
and,  taking  the  king's  hand,  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fortune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
sovereign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
seHMtion  in  the  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
that  there  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  Collier,  in  his  AnnaU  of  the  Siage^  has  printed 
a  document  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  Elizabeth.  Tluit  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castle,  in  May  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  believed,  of  the  jodousy  of  Elizabeth 
rcpu-ding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet*s  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  hj  IjqtA  Burleigh,  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  simply  an  acted  aUegorp^  relating  to  the  circum- 
gtancesofAe  two  queens;  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
first  night 

'  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  the  keeper's  name 
thereof  Argue^  otherwise  called  Circunutpection :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

First  Pallas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladies' 
hands,  knit  in  one  fast  within  the  other,  and  over 
the  hands,  vrritten  in  letters  of  gold,  Fides, 

Then  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
golden  lion  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold ; 
signifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
the  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  Prudentia^  and  the 
lady  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia. 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringing  in  captive  Discord  and  False  Report^  with 
ropes  of  gold  about  their  necks.  When  these  have 
marched  about  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
fore the  queen's  majesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the  noble  meeting  of  these  two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
those  two  virtues,  Prudentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Keport  and 
I)isc»rd,  to  be  punished  as  they  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladies  have  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
mined to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  jailor  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
ever,  unto  whom  l*rudcntia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
whereupon  shall  be  written  In  Eterman.  Then  Tem- 
perantia shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
whose  name  shidl  be  Nunquam,  signifying  that,  when 
"Ffdie  Report  and  Discord  are  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
lastingly, he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
nunquam  [never]  ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
the  trumpets  toolow,  and  the  English  Ihdies  to  take 
the  nobility  of  the  strangers,  and  dance.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  castle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friendship,  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
IVudencc  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Report,  but  opposed  suc- 
cessfully by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  *  Disdain  shall  run  his  ways,  and  escape 
with  life,  but  Prepensed  Malice  shall  be  slain ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdam 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  as  for  their  prepensed  malice,  it  is  easy  trodden 
under  these  ladies'  feet'  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits,  *  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies  :*  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  'as  full  of 
harmony  as  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  first  scene — a  prison 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
most  festive  known  in  England  between  those  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II.  The  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Ilemry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  phice,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  levels,  that  no  less  than  £4215  was 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  composed 
twenty-three  masques ;  and  Dekker,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Shakspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  glad  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleasures  of  a  court  whose  patronage  was 
so.essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Denny,  January  6th, 
1607,  was  distinguished  at  court  (Whitehall)  by 
what  was  called  the  Memorable  Masque^  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  admired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  day,  now  forgotten.  On 
this  occasion,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  that  age, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  audience,  having  the  king's  scat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians— base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sa<'kbut,  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  violins — ^be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
cornets,  and  six  cliHpi*!  singers.  The  stage  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  clouds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  valley  with  green 
round  about  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right,  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left ;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  aclifi'over  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  witii 
fiowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  columns  studded  with  golden  stars;  while 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hall,  the  hautboys  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  firom  the  wood,  till 
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Flora  and  Zephyrus  were  seen  busily  gathering 
flowers  from  the  bower,  throwing  them  into  baskets 
which  two  svlvans  held,  attired  in  changeable 
tafiety.  B&sides  two  other  allegorical  characters. 
Night  and  Hesperus,  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting Apollo*8  knights,  and  personated  by 
young  men  of  rank. 

Af^r  songs  and  recitative,  the  whole  Tale  waa 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana*s  tree 
discovered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nine 
Hours,  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  taflety, 
painted  thick  with  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold ;  on  tlieir  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  faces  black.  Every  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
a  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

Night.  Vanish,  dark  vales,  let  night  in  glory  shine, 
As  she  doth  bum  in  rage  ;  come,  leave  our  slurine, 
You  black-haired  hours,  and  guide  us  with  your  lights. 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowi^  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowers  are  throimy 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown  ; 
De^iteful  Flora,  is't  not  enough  of  grief, 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief! 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  sovereign  queen ^  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train. 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Love's  friend  and  stranger  to  virginity  I 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  for  this  t 

Flora.  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
■  Flora  doth  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right ;    *    * 
The  n^mph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own. 
But  now  another  claims  in  her  a  right. 
By  fate  reserved  thereto,  and  wise  mresight.       • 
ZiephyiMS.  Can  Cynthia  one  kind  virgin's  loss  be- 
moan t 
How,  if  perhaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one  f    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  their  tops 
to  flne  music.  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
songs  follow,  the  last  being  a  duet  between  a  Sylvan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

SyL  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight ! 

Hour.  Not  in  sleep.    SyL  Wherein,  then  t 

Hour.  In  the  frolic  view  of  men. 

Syl.  Lov'st  thou  music  !    Hour.  Oh,  'tis  sweet. 

Syl.  What's  diuiciiig !   Hour,  Even  the  mirth  of  feet. 

Syl.  Joy  you  in  fairies  and  in  elves  I 

Hour,  VVe  are  of  that  sort  ountelves  : 
But,  Sylvan,  say,  why  do  you  love 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove  t 

Syl.  Life  is  fullest  of  content, 
TV^here  delight  is  innocent. 

Hour.  Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeisance  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jon  son  contain  a  great  deal  of 
flne  poetry,  and  even  the  prose  descriptive  parta  are 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language— as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  the  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  *  the  eye  afar  off"  with  a  wander- 
ing beauty.'  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Ramsay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  RatcHfl",  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
clifl',  topped  by  clouds,  allusive  to  the  red  cliff  from 
which  the  lady's  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
'  amongst  which  were  old  and  young  persons  bound 
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with  roses,  wedding  garments,  rocks,  and  iplndlet, 
hearta  transflxcd  with  arrows,  others  flamhtg,  vir- 
gins' girdles,  garlands,  and  worlds  of  such  like.* 
Enter  Venus  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  the  Graces, 
and  delivers  a  speech  expressive  of  her  aiudety  to 
recover  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  run  away  from  her. 
The  Graces  ^en  niake  proclamation  as  foUows: — 

\H  Oraoe.  Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love,  a  little  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind  ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  t 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

2d  Cfraee,  She  that  will  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  homer, 
ShnXl  to-night  receive  a  kiss, 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

Zd  Oraee,  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  twoitj. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin. 

Itt  Cfrace,  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bum'd  ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2d  Oracc  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  dip. 
He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip, 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  tataw  misses, 
He  will  shoot  himself  in 


3(2  Cfraee,  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian*s  shafts  ;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

lit  €frace.  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fueL 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel. 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food. 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  blood ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  season^ 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Oraee.  Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  sweet. 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  gift  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

3c2  Oraee,  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain, 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 
And  would  have  ye  think  them  joys ; 
'TIS  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

lit  Oraee,  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him* 

2d  Oraee,  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
Now,  we  hope,  yell  not  abide  him, 

dd  Oraee,  Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play. 

And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

« 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  boys,  representing 
*  the  Sports  and  pretty  Lightnesses  Uiat  accompany 
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Love,*  who  dance,  and  then  Venui  apprehends  her 
Bon,  and  a  pretty  dialogoe  ensues  between  them  and 
Hymen.  Vulcan  afterwards  appears,  and,  claiming 
the  pillars  as  his  workmanship,  strikes  the  red  cli^ 
which  opens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
containing  the  astronomical  lines  and  signs  oi  the 
zodiac  He  makes  a  quaint  speech,  and  presents  the 
sphere  as  his  gift  to  Venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
son.  The  Lesbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
caUy  to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  ends  by  the 
singing  of  an  epithalamium,  interspersed  with  dances 
of  masquers : — 

Up,  youths  and  rirgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whose  niffhts  outshme  his  days ; 

Hymen,  whose  hallow'd  rites 
Could  nerer  boast  of  brighter  lights  ; 

Whose  bands  para  liberty. 
Two  of  your  troop,  that  with  the  mom  were  free, 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  they  are. 

If  you'll  perfection  see, 
YounelTes  must  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star ! 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

With  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of  states,  of  hands,  of  hearts  ! 

When%i  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spoused  have  foremost  Toice ! 

Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 
Live  what  they  are. 

And  long  perfection  see ; 
And  sudi  ours  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  ! 

Still  farther  to  illustrate  this  curious  subject,  and 
to  rcTive  a  departmeht  of  our  literature  almost 
totally  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Jonson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
sent at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
^e  king's  senrants,'  and  seems  to  hare  been  designed 
as  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  lore 
of  jostice. 


Ths  CMden  Age  Hetlored. 

Ths  eoort  bcinf  siatod  sad  to  sxpeotstloB, 

Load  Masie :  Favlam  in  bar  diariot  timrmmtinf  to  a 


Look,  look  !  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  ofiending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  care 

Of  him  that  bean  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer. 

Your  great  ones  shomd  your  less  inrade ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

AstrKa  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather, 

That  eren  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  enjo^'d  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  father, 

But  that  his  care  eonserreth. 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 
Regarding  still  what  hear'n  should  do, 

And  not  wlubt  earth  desenreth. 

lA  tumuU^ (md datkUtg rfarmtheard  wUhi%, 


But  hark  !  what  tumult  from  yond*  cave  is  heard  t 
What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alarmSy 

As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd. 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arms  I 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profiuier  eyes^ 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  aJl  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

[She  reHret  bekmd  a  eUmtL 

The  iBoir  Aas  presents  itadf ,  oaOiiig  forth  the  Btils. 

/.  Age.  Come  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  lung  of  gods  hath  on  us  t 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 

Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Vice 
Of  all  my  issue.  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  111,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Soon« 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  boniy 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrriiic  danof  S 

We  may  trifimph  together, 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great. 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  liei^ 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 


Which  <tf  you  would  not  in  a 
Attempt%e  price  of  any  scar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  even  1 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be, 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  t 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum'd  to  steel. 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  confess 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

The  Evils  enter  for  the  Antlnusque,  and  daooe  to  two  drama, 
tnunpete,  and  a  oonfUskm  of  martial  musla  At  the  end  of 
which  Pallas  reappears,  showinf  her  shield.  The  Btils 
an  tamed  tc/ statues. 

PcJ.  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how, 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow. 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates. 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

'Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Gainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  ! 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[The  tcene  cKamgee,  and  tHk  «Q| 

AsTiUBA  and  the  Ooldkw  Aaa. 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair. 
And  as  your  softer  times  divide  the  air, 
So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  golden  hair ; 
For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled. 
And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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AsnuBA  and  tbe  Ck>LX»sir  Aob  diwowidtng  wfth  a  Mmg. 

Asi.  Q,  Agt.  And  are  we  then 
To  live  agen, 
With  men  t 
AiL  Will  Jore  such  pledges  to  the  earth  restore 

As  justice  I 
(7.  Age.  Or  the  purer  ore  I 
Pol.       Once  more. 
Q,  Age.  But  do  they  Imow, 

How  much  they  owe  t 
Below  I 
Ast,  And  will  of  grace  receive  it,  not  as  due  ! 
Pal.  If  not,  thej  haim  themselves,  not  you. 
AmL  True. 
O.Age.  True. 

Cho.  Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  will,  mistake, 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

Pal,  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
AiL  Q.  Age.  But  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  I 
Pol,  Leave  that  to  Jove :  therein  you  are 

No  little  part  of  his  Minerva's  care. 

Expect  awhile. 

Tou  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th*  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre. 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hi^t. 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light. 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  tiiat  shall  your  names  new 

nourisn. 
Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Ckau.  Chw, 
Lgd.  Spen, 
(hmet. 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  fire. 

Is  that  which  Pallas  ApUi  inspire. 

ll%ey  deioend. 


Pal.  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade, 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep. 
That  for  their  living  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made. 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep  t 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cho.  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
O  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept ! 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard. 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

Pal.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

[The  scene  of  light  ditcovertd. 
Cho.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  yield. 
Att.  Now  Peace. 
O.  Age.  And  Love. 
AaL  Faith. 
O.  Age.  Joys. 

Au.  O.  Age.  All,  all  increast.  lA  pamm. 

Chau.  And  Strifi^ 
Gow.  And  Hate, 
Lyd.  And  Fear, 
Spen.  And  Pain, 
OtimeM.  All  cease. 
Pal.  No  tumour  of  an  iron  vein. 
The  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

Cko.  But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  lizht  and  airy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Ocnii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


The  first  Dsnos. 

Pal.  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  ! 
Ast.  But  when  they  have  ei\)oy'd  a  while 

The  Age*s  quickening  power : 
Age,  That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring. 
And  every  look  a  plant  doth  springs 

And  every  breath  a  flower : 

PaL  The  earth  unplough*d  shall  yield  her  crop^ 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop. 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk  : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear, 
And  every  brambte  roses  wear. 

And  every  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.  The  very  shrub  shall  balsam  sweal^ 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heait. 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  know. 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low» 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Here  the  main  Dmesk 
After  whldi. 

Pal,  But  here's  not  all :  you  must  do  tatfK% 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore 
The  Age's  liberty.  ^ 

Pot,  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  jom^ 
And  into  all  delieht  did  coin 
That  pure  simplidty. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Fontt  advaaoey 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to 

And  every  Oraoe  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distnut, 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lost ; 

None  feaPd  a  jea&oos  eye. 
The  language  melted  (n  the  ew. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 

They  liv'd  with  open  yow. 

Chjo.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plao'd* 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  charts 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Hera  they  danoe  with  the  LadlsSi 

Att.  What  change  is  here  I    I  had  lioi  movt 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before. 

Than  I  have  now  to  stay ; 
My  silTer  feet,  like  roctts,  are  irreath^ 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd. 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth  ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth. 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
-    I  feel  the  godh«Etd  ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout. 

Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this. 
The  bright  Astraea's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbou£ht  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 

Hera  they  duioe  the  0«lllards  and  Conntos^ 
Pallas  [ssoendinfr,  and  calling  th«  PoeSa] 

'TIS  now  enough ;  behold  vou  here. 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  ephet^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  causei 
Be  ready  still  without  your  panifiB, 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 


ENGLISH  UTEEATUilE. 


Infer* 


uidinfli 


That  bj  jout  uniuu  ahu  mtL/  grow, 
And,  jou  Euslaining  her,  auj  knoic 

Tbc  Age  itiU  bj  act  aamc 
Who  Towi,  agKiDit  or  ha&t  ar  cold. 
To  ipiD  jour  gnmiintt  of  her  gold, 

Th»t  wut  nuLT  touch  ?oq  nBTBf ; 
And  tnakiag  iptrluiiU  CT  ry  boor. 
To  write  jour  namca  in  Mm*  now  4o«or, 

Th&t  jou  msj  liia  fur  aver. 

CTo.  To  Jote,  to  JoTP,  be  all  the  honoor  giren, 

That  th&nkful  heart!  can  miae  from  earth  to  bcavei 


The  bterarj  partcenhipa  of  the  drtuna  which  we 
bare  bid  orcuion  to  aotice  were  generallj  brief  and 
incidental,  coaflued  to  a  tsw  icenes  or  a  ^nRle  ftlaj. 
In  BxACMO.1T  and  Flitcheh,  we  hate  Ihe  tute- 
reiting  spi-ctacle  of  twn  jonnir  men  of  liigh  gcoiiu, 
of  good  bictli  and  cooneiiunB,  living  together  for  ten 
jean,  and  writing  in  union  a  Kriei  of  dramas,  paa- 
■ionate.  nnnantic,  and  comic  thiu  blending  together 
IheiT  genios  and  their  fiime  in  indiuoluble  con- 
neiioD.  ShakspenrewunadoubtCflljthe  inspiretof 
tlieae  kindi^  spiriw.    Thej  appeared  when   hii 


genina  •ras  In  ita  meridian  aplcadonr,  and  thej  n-ere 
completelj  fubdued  by  it>  overpowering  Influence. 
Thej  nflpi  ted  in  kiuling  chnr«rteri«tie»,  not  as 
■laTuh  cojijuti,  but  ai  men  of  high  powers  and 
attainment!,  proud  uf  borrowing  ioiplration  from  a 
■nurce  which  they  could  •□  well  appreoiiitc,  and 
which  woi  at  unce  ciinoUing  and  ineibaustible. 
Fnincii  Deaiimont  wns  the  ion  of  Judge  Bcnumont, 
»  member  of  an  ancient  family  Bctlled  at  Grace  Uieu, 
in  ly^icGitvnbire.  newnsbomin  ISS6.  and  educated 
■t  CambridBe.  He  becaraH  a  Bindont  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  probahlj  to  gratify  his  Ihlher,  but  diiea  not 
■«-m  to  huTe  pnweculed  tW  itudj  of  the  law.  He 
wu  married  to  the  daughter  and  co-hclrcu  of  Sir 
Henry  Itlejof  Kent,  hj  whom  he  had  twodaugbtcra. 
lie  died  M'trv  he  hail  completed  bli  tliirtieth  jeor, 
unii  wax  haried,  March  9,  lAI5-fi,  it  the  entrance  to 
!-t  Benedict'!  chapel,  Wcstminitcr  Abbey.  John 
Fletcher  wat  the  ion  of  l>r  Kiehard  Fletch^,  bichop 


of  BrJBlul,  and  aflcrwnjili  of  Wurc^ater.  lie  was 
bom  ten  jeara  before  lua  friend,  in  laTG,  and  he  mr- 
vived  him  ten  years,  dying  of  the  great  plague  in 
ICiiS,  and  was  buried  in  St  Marj  Orery'a  diureh, 
Southwark,  on  the  I9t1i  of  August. 

The  drnmiu  of  Brauniont  and  i'letchor  are  flftj- 
two  in  number.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
printEd  till  1647,  and  hence  it  is  impouibte  toaxatgn 
the  reapcctive  datca  to  each.  Urydcii  Dionlioua,  ttiat 
PhiiuUr  woi  the  Srit  plaj  that  brought  them  into 
eateem  witli  the  puUic,  though  ihcy  hnd  written 
two  or  three  beforu.  It  ia  iiupruluiljle  in  plot,  hut 
interesting  iu  character  and  eituatiuni.  The  jealouiy 
'  ''bilaater  is  forced  and  uonatujui ;  tbe  cbaroctor 


Mj  father  oFl  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  lirtue  ;  and,  aji  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  appreheusiie,  I  did  thirst 

To  aee  the  man  ao  praia'd  ;  hut  yet  all  tliie 

Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  M  lost 

A»  aoon  H  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window. 

Printing  my  thoughta  in  lawn,  I  sa\r  a  god, 

I  tliouglit  (hut  it  was  you),  enter  our  gatee- 

Mj  Uuod  lien'  out,  and  bock  ii^in  as  fut 

Ai  I  bad  pufTd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 

Like  breath.     Then  was  I  called  awaj  in  hast* 

To  entertain  jou.    Necer  was  a  roan 


HeaT*d  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  dceptie  rajjicd 
So  high  in  thaughl)  sa  I :  tou  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lip)  then,  which  I  mean  to  kctp 


From  you  for  erer,    I  did  hear  you  talk, 
Far  ahoTO  singing  I     After  you  were  Epuc, 
I  grew  »er[U«intcd  with  my  heart,  and  seaprh'd 
What  Btin'd  it  so.    Alu  j  I  found  it  lore  ; 
Yel  f«r  ftom  lust  ;  for  could  I  hut  have  lived 
Id  pif4cnce  of  jou,  I  hod  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  falb-r 
With  a  fcign'd  pilgrimage,  and  draw'd  myself 
Id  habit  ofa  boy  ;  and  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  post  hope 
Of  having  you.    And,  understanding  well 
That  when  I  made  discoreij  of  my  lei, 
I  conld  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  tow. 
By  all  the  mofit  nllgious  thlogi  ■  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  wia  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  tjet. 
For  other  than  1  wwm'd,  that  1  might  ever 
Abide  with  you  ;  then  sat  I  by  the  fount 
Where  fitat  you  took  me  op. 
Fhilaster  had  previously  described  his  finding  the 


IIuDting  the  buck, 

I  fhund  him  nitting  by  a  fuunt^n-gide, 

Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  queni-h  his  thir«t. 

And  paid  (he  nymph  again  lu  much  in  tean. 

A  garland  lay  hiiu  by,  mode  by  himself. 

Of  many  scyeral  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  mieneu 

Delighted  me  :     But  ever  when  he  (um'd 

His  tender  eyes  upon  tbem  he  would  weep, 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  tbem  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  hclplesa  inuoceiico 

Dwellin  his  lace,  1  uk'd  him  all  bio  atoij. 

He  told  mo  that  his  jiarenta  gentle  died, 

Iicaring  him  to  tbe  mercy  of  the  liclds. 

Which  cave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  cryslal  spring 

Which  did  not  atop  their  coune*  ;  and  the  sun. 

Which  BtDI,  be  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  hia  garland,  and  did  ahow 

What  oierj  Bower,  ai  couuti?  peopla  bold, 
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Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 
Express'd  his  grief :  and  to  my  thonghte  did  read 
The  piettiest  lecture  of  his  cooniiy  itft 
That  could  be  wish'd  ;  so  that  methought  I  ooold 
Hare  studied  it.    I  gladlj  eniertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

7^  Maid's  Tragedy^  supposed  to  be  written  aboat 
the  same  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  powerfiil  but  un- 
pleasing  character.  The  purily  of  female  yirtue  in 
Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
guilty  boldness  of  Eradne ;  and  the  rough  soldier- 
fike  bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melantios,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  Hie  kin^  more  hateftil  and 
di^^ting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentious- 
ness  in  this  fine  play — whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  by  this  master  yioe  of  the  theatre  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Their  dramas  are  '  a  rank 
unweeded  garden,'  which  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
derly and  vicioua  as  it  adranced  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  longer  than  his  associate,  and  is  generally 
understood  to  haye  been  the  most  copious  and  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumonfs  death,  they  had,  in 
addition  to  *  Fhilaster,'  and  the  *  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
produced  King  catd  no  KintL  Bonduca^  The  LaxoBjof 
Candy  (tragedies);  and  The  Woman  Hater,  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pesde,  The  Honest  Man* a  For- 
tune, The  Coxcomb^  and  The  Cbptatn  (comedies).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are.  The  Chances, 
The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar's  Bush,  and  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pastoral  drama,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Mil- 
ton followed  pretty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
in  the  language  and  imagery,  of  Comus,  A  higher 
though  more  doubtfbl  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
the  twin  authors;  for  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  composition  of  one  of  their  works. 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  tlic  title  page  of  the  first  edition,  llie 
bookseller's  authority  in  such  matters  is  of  no  weight; 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 
production  of  some  of  his  best  dramas,  should  enter 
into  a  partnersliip  of  this  description.  The  '  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  fleteher. 

The  genius  of  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  strongly  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  The  kter  works  of  Fletoher  are 
chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  His  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  incidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Drydeu  considered  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  conyersation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  d^,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  '  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's.'  It  was  difiTerent  some 
forty  years  previous  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King^s 
Company  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Revels  with  £5, 
to  interfere  in  preventing  the  players  of  the  theatre 
cnlled  the  Red  Bull,  from  performing  the  dramas  of 
Sliukspcare.  One  cause  of  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
their  draman,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  of  Charles  XL,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
they  adopted  from  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  *We  cannot  deny,'  remarks  Hallam, 
'that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often 
unfathomable  by  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
by  a  matehless  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight 
All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language;  his  thoughts  are 
noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance ;  his 
metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced;  he 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pe- 
dantry, though  in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond 
common  use;  his  versification,  though  studiously 
irr^fular,  is  often  rhythmical  and  sweet;  yet  we 
are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties.  Good  lines 
occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely.  We  lay 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  whiU 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in 
the  memory.  Fletoher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has 
not  even  afforded  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  powera  are 
certainly  fiur  superior  to  his  tragic  Massinger  im- 
presses the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  moral 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  bat 
in  comedy  he  falls  infinitely  below  them.  Though 
their  characten  are  deficient  in  variety,  their  know- 
ledge of  stage-effect  and  contrivance,  their  fertility 
of  invention,  and  the  airy  liveliness  of  their  dialogue, 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  their 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considen  that  the  models 
which  Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  eye,  even  tar 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  compositions,  were  not 
Shakspeare's  tragedies,  but  his  comedies.  *  It  was 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  character,  their 
poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  mixture  of  the  grave 
with  the  playftil  in  thought,  their  rapid  yet  skilfal 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  m  feeling; 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  {wrtraying  actual  life, 
and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  transports  the  ima- 
gination into  his  own  vast  and  awful  world  of  tragic 
action,  and  suffering,  and  emotion — that  attracted 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  congenial  to  his  cast  of 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  strikingly  just,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  plays,  like  the 
•Twelfth  Night,'  the  'Winter's  Tale,^*As  You  Like 
It,'  &c  The  rich  and  genial  comedy  of  Falstaff,  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  was  not  imitated  hy  Fletcher.  His 
'  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  is  an  admirable  bur- 
lesque of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London  for 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  without  regard 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whole,  the  dnunas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  us  with  a  high 
idea  of  their  powen  as  poets  and  dramatists.  The 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  Uiey  were  des- 
titute of  his  regularity  and  solimty,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  bo^cn  of  the  '  magic  circle'  of  Shak- 
speare. The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  youUi  are 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  tasted  of 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger ;  and  they  had 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  their  great 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and 
pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  gentlemen 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  have  ni^j 
done  before  or  since. 

[Oenerosity  of  CcEsor.] 

[Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  having  Moored  the  bead  of  Pomptja 
oome*  Willi  his  friends  Aohoretis  end  Photinus  to  preeent  it  to 
Ccsar»ee  a  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  To  them  eiit«  Oanra 
Antony,  DolabeUa»  and  Sceva.] 

PAo.  Do  not  shun  me,  Cfcsar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bring  this  present, 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharsaiian  labour. 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  victory  had  no  name,  Csssar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loes  of  blood,  no  recompense ; 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
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And  all  thj  f^rioui  eonflicti  were' bat  ilaroben : 
Here  iher  Uke  life ;  here  ther  inherit  honour. 
Grow  flz'd,  and  thoot  up  ereilMting  triumphi. 
Take  it^  and  look  upon  thr  humble  eerrant, 
With  noble  eyei  look  on  the  prineelj  Ptolemy, 
That  offen  with  this  head,  meet  mipitj  Cmar, 
What  thou  wouldiit  once  have  given  for%  all  Egypt. 

AeL  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  roTal  conqueror, 
Kor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  tnee. 
Because  'tis  easiW  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  tii^  most  imperious  Cmar, 
Though  he  oppos'd  no  strength  of  swords  to  win  this, 
Nor  labour'd  through  no  showers  of  darts  and  lances, 
Tei  here  he  found  a  fori,  that  faced  him  stronglj. 
An  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  fhther,  and  whwi  he  wm  ezpell'd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  bj  strong  hand^ 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  sudi  a  miseiy. 
Then  m  stent  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Straigthen'd,  and  cberish'd  it,  and  set  It  right  afiUn : 
This  WM  a  lore  to  Cssar. 

iBSec  OiTe  me  hate,  gods ! 

Mo.  This  Csesar  may  account  a  little  wicked ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror, 
Had  fiill*n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  thine  own  swoid  had  tonch'd  his  throat,  what  that 

way! 
He  WM  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible  I    Let  the  worst  be  rendered. 
We  have  desenr'd  for  keeping  thv  hands  innocent 

Gnor.  Oh,  Scera,  Soen^  see  that  head  I    See,  cap- 
toins. 
The  head  of  godlike  Pomper  I 

Sot,  He  WM  basely  roin'd ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  gricT'd  that  iofftr'd  it. 
And  be  you  CsBsar. 

Cmear.  Oh  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  gloiy  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity  ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fkll  thus  t 
What  poor  fiste  follow'd  thee  and  pluck'd  thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  E^rptian  I 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  ablind  stimnger. 
That  henourabie  war  ne'er  tanxht  a  nobleness. 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  show'd  what  a  man  wm  t 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets. 
And  looee  lascirious  pleasures !  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  fikith  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  t 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  duttrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee. 
In  soft  relenting  tean  t    Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  tMk  thee! 
Th*  MMt  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victoiy. 
If  y  love  and  mercy. 

AfH,  Oh,  how  brave  these  teut  showl 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  I 

DoL  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  goodness. 

Onor.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyra- 
mids. 
Built  to  outdare  the  sun,  M  you  supnoee. 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'a  in  ashes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  t    No  ;  brood  of  Nilns, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fhme  but  heaven^ 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness. 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away, 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 

See,  If  thou  be'st  thus  loving,  I  shall  honour  thee : 
But  cieat  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible. 
And  DO  right  elad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  aie  such  kind  of  philosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  alive  again  ; 
But  how  he'd  set  his  taee. 
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Cresur.  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  ghny, 
For  our  especial  fiivour  I 

PtoL  We  desire  it. 

CcBtar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  lewirds  t 

iSSce.  Let  me  give  'em : 
111  eive  '«m  such  m  Nature  never  dream'd  of; 
111  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar,- 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bsJie  then. 

Gebsbt.  Peace !— I  forgive  you  all ;  that's  recom- 
pense. 
YouTtt  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  your  pardon ; 
And  fw,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate,  provok'a  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanteid  judgment. 
And  so  they  err'd :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful.    Be  you  most  tiiankfhl ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ve.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere  yoiMr  brightest  sister's 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

PioL  Hear  me,  great  Oesar  I 

Cmtar.  I  have  heard  too  much ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  m  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must  tell  you  roundly* 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits^ 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  hit  ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories^ 
My  fortune  never  fitilinff  to  befriend  me, 
Mv  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  persoOt 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  show'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  aiguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures^ 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins. 
Are  wont  to  be  mv  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun -burnt  Egjpt, 
And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries. 
That  where  the  day  ^ves  lifht,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies  1 
Go,  and  embalm  thoee  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spiossg 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  nim  'monnt  the  worthies  I 

PloL  We  will  do  all. 

Cnor.  You've  robb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  htm^ 
The  viigins  of  their  funeral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  ciy  out  'gainst  yourcnielty, 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge. 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  I 
My  grief  hM  stopt  the  rest !    When  Pompey  liv'd. 
He  ns'd  you  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  use  him  so.  IBxiL 

JUWktmOitt, 

ICHrfqfAtpaUafor  Ok  Marriage  <fAmmUor  md 

Mpodm.] 

BvADVB,  Asp^TiA,  Doi^,  sBd  ottMr  Ladlsa 

Evad.  Would  thou  could'st  instil         [2b  Jhia, 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Atp,  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek  ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  thp  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  ofRmdMpowers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    Tnis  should  have  been 
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Mj  ni^hi,  aad  all  jour  hands  bare  been  emploT'd 

In  giTiag  me  a  spotless  offering 

To  joung  Amintoi^s  bed,  as  we  are  now 

For  you :  pacdon,  Evadne ;  would  mj  worth 

Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so ;  perhaps  he  found  me  worthless ; 

But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

(These  credulous  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  lore  could  frame. 

Svad,  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp,  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leare  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew. 

ivaa.  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

Asp.  Belieye  me,  'tis  a  yexy  pretty  one. 

Ewd.  How  b  it,  madam  I 

Atp,  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Mudens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  died  true. 
Hy  loTO  was  false^but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

.  Lightly,  gentle  earth  I 
Madam,  good  night ;  may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twut  your  love  and  you  ;  but  if  there  do^ 
Inquire  of  mc,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan, 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieye. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Loto  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I  ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas  1  you  may  displease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  heane ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth  : 
With  flattering  irj  c&sjp  my  coffin  rounds 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  yirgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas  !  I  pity  thee.  [Ammior  aiten. 

Asp,  Go  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  lore ; 

IToAmmior. 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  yiigins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity  :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  loye  (though  now  refus'd) 
Than  to  haye  had  another  true  U>  me. 

TJk0  MtMTi  Traffsdjf. 

IPalamoH  and  Areite,  CapHves  tn  Oreeee,} 

PaL  How  do  you,  noble  cousin ! 

Arc.  How  do  you,  sir. 

PaL  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet ;  we  aie  prisoners, 
I  fear,  for  ever,  cousin. 

Arc.  I  beliere  it. 
And  to  that  destiny  haye  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal.  Oh,  cousin  Areite, 
Where  is  Thebes  now  I  where  is  our  noble  country  t 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  t  neyer  more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts,  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour. 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies. 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  east  wind  leave  them  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Pidamon  and  Areite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  1^, 
Outstript  the  people's  praises,  won  &e  garlands 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  them  ouis.    Oh,  neyer 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour. 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fieiy  hones 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  swords  now 

Sitter  the  red-eyed  sod  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
vish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust. 
And  deck  the  temples  of  wose  gods  that  hate  us  ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like  lightning 
To  blast  whole  armies  more  ! 

Arc.  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us ;  here  we  aie. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  as, 
And  (which  is  heaviest;  Palamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife 
Loaden  with  kisses,  aim'd  witn  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  nerer  dasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  us. 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see^ 
To  elad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  them 
Boldly  to  gase  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
'  Remember  iriiat  your  fauers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fiur-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments. 
And  in  tl^ir  songs  curse  ever-olinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world  : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes. 
The  vine  sh^l  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delists. 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  stilL 

PaL  'TIS  too  true,  Areite.    To  our  Theban  hounds 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages. 
Struck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts.    All  vaUant  uses 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  :  we  shall  die 
r^Hiich  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Are,  Yet,  cousin. 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here  ;  a  brave  padance^ 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  peridi 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  ! 

PaL  Certainly 
'TIS  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  sools 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together. 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not ;  say  they  could, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all^  done. 

Arc.  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  ! 

Pal^  How,  gontle  cousin  I 

Are.  Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanctuary. 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  ! 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour, 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation. 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  women) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours  !    And  here  being  thus  together. 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  b^;etting 
New  births  of  love  ;  we  are  father,  friends,  acquaint* 

anoe ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    This  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us  ;  here,  with  a  little  patience. 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving  ;  no  surfeits  seek  us  ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  « 
Swallow  their  youth.    Were  we  at  lib^y, 
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A  wife  might  pwri  «s  iMrftillj,  or 

QuaireUt  cantuiiM  ui ;  enir  of  ill  men 

CimTe  oar  ftoqnaintanoe  ;  I  might  ncken,  oonsin. 

Where  you  should  nerer  know  it,  and  lo  perish 

Without  jour  noble  hand  to  cloee  mine  ejes, 

Or  prajen  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  chances. 

Were  we  ^m  hence,  would  serer  us. 

Pal.  You  hare  maide  me 
(I  thank  you,  cousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
With  my  captirity :  what  a  miseiy 
It  is  to  fiye  abroad,  and  ererywhere  I 
Tis  like  a  beast,  methinks  !  I  find  tiie  court  here, 
I'm  sure,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures, 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  ranity, 
I  see  through  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow. 
That  old  Time,  as  he  paMes  by,  takes  with  him« 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  ia  justice,  lust  and  icnorance 
The  Tirtues  of  the  great  ones !  Cousin  Ardte, 
Had  not  the  loring  gods  found  this  place  for  us, 
We  had  died,  as  tney  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 

nw  Tms  JTetif . 


[From  the  •  Fstr  Msid  of  the  Ina.*] 
Bnter  Cbsakio  sad  a  Bukyamt. 

Cbo.  Let  any  friend  hare  entrance. 

Sen.  Sir,  a'  shall. 

Caa,  Any  ;  I  except  none. 

Serv.  We  know  your  mind,  sir.  lExii, 

Cbo.  Pleasures  admit  no  bounds.  Fmpitch'dsoh]^ 
To  such  a  growth  of  full  .prosperities. 
That  .to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  iiguxy 
To  grateAilness,  and  those  more  liberal  faroun 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 
In  gracious  and  swoln  tidies  of  blest  abundance 
Yet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Deserves  to  live  contemn'd,  and  die  fotgotten : 
The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  ah^eady 
Ripen'd  aod  gathered  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 
With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 
My  fate  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  111  use  it. 

Enter  two  Bskvaivts,  sad  Biavcka. 

ItL  8err.  'Tis  my  place. 

2d,  Serv.  Yours !    Here,  fair  one ;  IH  acquaint 
My  lord. 

lit.  Sen,  He's  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

2(L  Sen.  Please  yon 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  I 

l$t.  Sen.  Saucy  fellow  I 
You  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Cen.  What's  the  matter! 
Biancha!  my  Bianchat — To  your  offices  t 


Thb  visit,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear. 

By  how  mudi  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 

So  much  the  more  timely :  witness  this  fiee  welcome, 

Whate'er  occasion  led  thee  1 

Biem.  You  may  guess,  sir ; 
Yet,  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

dta.  Prithee,  speak  it. 
My  hono^t  virtuous  maid. 

Bian,  Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  ▼on 
Whether  1  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness. 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Ceu,  What  truth,  Bianchat 
Misfortunes  T — how  ?-— wherein  I 

Biain,  You  are  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son.  and  publicly 
Acknowledff'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is : 
It  cannot  (£oose  but  grieve  you. 


Osso.  Grieve  met    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

IsthisaUt* 

Bian.  ThUall! 

Ceta.  Thou  art  sorry  for't, 
I  warrant  thee  ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha  1 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  happiness ; 
My  happiness,  Biancha  I 

Bian.  If  you  love  me. 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 

Cefo.  May  it  I    I  will  love  thee, 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  hr  j>py, 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bian.  Without  breach,  then, 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestationn,  both  by  vow8  an<l  letters. 
Have  mode  me  owner  of :  from  the  first  hour 
I  8RW  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  1  had  been. 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  greatness, 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bo9om  with  a  temperate 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  affection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on. 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  vet  hope  for ; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  mora. 

CfM.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench! 

Bian.  WiUingly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondaige. 

Ceta,  Ag<x)dgirll 
I  thought  Ishomd  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answer  wai^ 

Bian,  But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i  faith 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid), 
So  dearly  I  ren)ected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  consent 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriace  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Ceaa.  Pretty  heart ! 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas  1 

.Stan.  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difiference  'twixt  your  birth  and  mine. 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-fruits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband. 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Ceaa,  For  a  husband  ! 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  sot 

Bian,  In  good  deed,  sir, 
'TIS  pure  love  makes  this  proffinr. 

CtKL  I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on !  tell  me ;  thy  &ther  t 
My  worshipful  smug  host  I    Was't  not  he,  wench  t 
Or  mother  hostess !  ha  t 

Bian.  D*  you  mock  my  parentage  t 
I  do  not  scorn  yours :  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man  !  all  your  oaths  falsehood. 
Your  vows  deceit,  your  letters  forged  and  wicked ! 

Caa.  Thoud'st  he  my  wife,  I  dare  swear. 

Bian,  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

Ceta.  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  me  t    Wlnr,  Biancha, 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possessions. 
Though  from  the  hope  of  birthright. 

Bian.  Are  you  not ! 
Then  I  am  lost  again  t  I  have  a  smt  too ; 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Ceta.  Anythmg. 

W 
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Bian,  Pray  do  not  talk  of  auzfat  what  I  haTe  aaid  t*/e. 

Ceacu  As  I  wish  health,  I  will  not  I 

Bian,  Pity  me ; 
But  neT^  lore  me  more  I 

Caa,  Naj,  now  jou*re  cmel : 
Why  all  these  tears  t—Thou  thalt  not  go. 

BiasL  1*11  praj  for  you. 
That  you  may  have  a  Tirtuous  nife^  ft  fiiir  om; 
And  when  I'm  dead 

Ceacu  Fie,  fie  1 

Bian.  Think  on  me  lomefclmM^ 
With  mercy  for  this  trespaM  I 

Caa,  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming  I 

Bian.  This  I  hare 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  ▼iigin*s  grave ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  I 

Gtto.  Harmless  Biancha  I 
Unskill*d  1  what  handsome  toys  are  nuudf  to  pUywith  I 

[Pastoral  £o«e.] 

CPhn  the '  FslthlM  ShsplMrissa*] 
To  C&oamDA  a  BArra  < 


Satyr,  Through  yon  same  bending  plaia 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  mam. 
And  through  these  thick  woods  hare  I  rm^ 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  gun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  bmn. 
All  to  please  my  marter  ran. 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest. 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  naii 
He  entertuns,  this  oominc  niriil^ 
His  naramour  the  Syrinx  Bright : 
But  Dehold  a  fairer  sight  t 
By  that  heaTenly  form  ofthine^ 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  diTine, 
Sprung  from  gre^t  immortal  xaofe 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  hoB 
Shines  more  awful  nu^estj 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  kneo 
In  worship  of  thy  dwity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  fixMn  my  hand 
To  receive  whate'er  this  land 
fVom  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells. 
Fairer  by  the  famous  welli 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  gnWp 
Never  better,  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good. 
Sweeter  vet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brawn 
Than  the  souiirel  whose  teeth  crack  thorn ; 
Deign,  0  fairest  fair,  to  take  them : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  ofWntimes  oommanaed  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  dimb. 
See  how  well  the  lus^  time 
Hath  deck'd  Uieir  rising  cheeks  in  rod. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meal 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  &ese,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 
The  hanging  mountMn  or  the  field, 
I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  ftrong ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  1  take, 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake^ 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glado^ 

Under  a  broad  beech^  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  IJSjciL 

Clor,  And  all  my  fisars  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  powoi^ 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  sumnisiiion 
F^om  this  rude  man  and  beast  f — sure  I  am  mortal ; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lamboohrink, 
Mi^es  me  aroold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal  i 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me). 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keen 
My  vimn  flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  tbu. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend, 
8a^,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  grove% 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  callins  me  in  dead  of  ni^t 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Throu^  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  fii|n» 
Elm  yrky  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanitv,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himsdf^  and  more  miashapen. 
Thus  mudly  kneel  to  mel    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  grmt  name  of  Virnn,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  a&  i^petites 
Thad  break  their  ooofines.    Then,  strong  CSmsti^, 
Be  thou  m^  stron^^  guard  ;  for  here  1^  dwell 
In  opposition  against  ute  and  helL 

BaaiooT  sad  Amobbt  appolat  to  meat  at  the  Tiitwas 

WdOL 

Pieru  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid, 
Tliy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear. 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

Awko,  Speak,  I  give 
Thee  freeaom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  bo  still 
The  same  it  over  was,  as  finse  from  il( 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  kneir 
The  court  or  dtv,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  off  fhMn  m^  affection. 
Or  min|^  my  dean  thoughts  with  ill  derires. 
First  let  our  ffw^  Ood  ceaae  to  keep  my  flocks, 
That  being  Im  alone  without  a  guard. 
Hie  wol^  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  ^eat  heat, 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  vet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  tneir  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Amo.  I  pray  thec^  gentle  shepherd,  irish  not  ao : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  fouL 

Peru  0  Tou  are  fairer  fiur 
Tlian  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  thai  fiur  star 
That  guidm  the  wand'ring  seamen  through  the  deep, 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  wmto 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  da^licht 
Vtma  the  full-firei^ted  bags  of  our  fiur  flocka. 
Your  hair  more  boMiteous  than  those  '*v^'^g  lodci 
Of  Toung  Apollo. 

Aina,  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y*  aie  sail'd  too  fiir  already  from  the  coaak 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri.  IMd  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lom 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths^ 
I've  sent  to  heaven !    Did  you  not  give  your  hand. 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  ho&age  t  Do  not  then 
Give  back  agun  those  sweets  to  other  men 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

ilmo.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modea^ 
May  give  amnrance,  1  am  once  more  thine^ 
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Onoe  man  I  giTO  mjr  kaad ;  be  erer  iiee 
From  th»t  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealooij. 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  m^  best  good ;  and  desire, 
For  itronger  confirmation  of  our  lore, 
To  meet  wis  happj  night  in  that  fiur  groTe^ 
Where  all  true  shephms  haye  rewarded  been 
For  their  Umg  sendee.    •        *  * 

to  that  noly  wood  is  consecrate 

A  Virtuous  Well,  about  whose  floweij  banki 
The  nimble-footed  furies  dance  their  rounds 
"Br  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
lAeir  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
Bj  this  fiur  fount  hath  many  a  sh^herd  swom 
Aiid  giren  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  wuch  neither  enry  nor  old  time 
Could  erer  Ineak,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  giTen 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness :  by  this 
F^esh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long  lored  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  suns 

fhe  Goo  ol  tlMRiTBft  rises  with  AiioajBT  ts  his  anna 


Ood.  Wliat  pow'rful  channs  my  streams 
Bade  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  sudi  force,  that  I  their  god. 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  t 
Ify  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
Ttoe*s  not  one  that  stays  and  fteds^ 
All  haye  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fallhi  into  my  riyer-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  speU, 
That  till  now  none  oyer  tuL 
TU  a  female,  youn^  and  deai^ 
Cast  in  by  some  rayisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  wnich  there  is  no  plaster  bmuid ; 
Tet  she's  wann,  her  puls^  beati 
lis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  Tirgai  pure^ 
I  can  ^ye  a  ^iresent  cure. 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound 
From  my  wateiy  loocs,  more  toond 
Than  orient  p«url,  and  far  more  purs 
Than  uncharte  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  &om  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  must  haye  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  tnls  flow^ 
With  holy  hand,  whose  yirtuous  po'1r^r 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  neyer  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber :  Virgin,  speak. 

Amo,  Who  hath  restord  my  sense^  gifoi  mt 
new  breath, 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  t 

(h(L  I  naye  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo.  Ah  me  1 

Oo(L  Fear  not  him  that  suoeour'd  thM : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god !    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  riyer  grow. 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  osien  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Through  the  meadows  do  thqr  glide^ 
WheeUng  still  on  ey'xy  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  alxmt, 
To  &id  the  eyen'st  channel  oak 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me^ 
Leayixkg  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  stream  snalt  thou  lie^ 
Wnt  horn  harm  as  well  as  I : 


I  will  giye  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  t 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  loye  to  swim 

Where  the  grayel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen  s 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  giye,  thy  loye  to  win. 

And  a  uiell  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  bj. 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  wayes  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing^ 

Sweeter  than  the  siWer  string. 

The  Song. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  nyer,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod  | 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  tl^  cry 
And  sob ;  but  eyer  liye  with  me. 
And  not  a  waye  shall  trouble  thee  I 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  Beaumont 
and  IHetcher's  plays  are  generally  in  the  same  graoe- 
tol  and  fancifm  style  as  the  poetry  of  the*  FaithfUL 
Shepherdess :'  some  are  here  subjoined : — 

[Fhn  •  Nice  Talonr.*] 

Henoe^  all  you  yain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  melancholy ! 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound  I 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groyes, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loyes  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  saye  bats  and  owls  I 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  t 
These  are  the  sennas  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  yalley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  loyely  melancholy. 

[Song.] 

tfnax  the  •  False  One.*] 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air  I 
Eyen  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  dearer  still  and  highor. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd, 

And  soft  Loye  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  chock  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ey'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear ! 

iThe  Power  of  Love,'] 
[From  •  Talenttniaii.'] 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

What  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun  : 
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Ledft,  Huling  on  the  ftream. 

To  deceire  the  hopes  of  man. 
Lore  Accounting  but  a  dream. 

Doted  on  a  surer  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower, 
Where  no  lore  was,  loT'd  a  shower. 

Hear  je,  ladies  that  are  coj. 

What  the  mighty  Lore  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spiM 
Nerer  dreaming  looee  desirss^ 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fin» 

[TbSZflQk] 

[From  the  Bsme.] 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  disnose 
On  this  afflicted  prince :  fall  like  a  doud 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet  Tlight  1]« 
Ana  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  nijghtg 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain  ^ 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  sentle  tain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  Uke  a  bride  I 

I8(mg  to  Panif  ai  the  amdrntUm  ^An  FoiAfid 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow^ 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow^ 
That  inhabit  in  the  Mes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes^ 

More  your  Met 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  Round, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  fiom  blamo. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  erer  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour'd.    Daflbdilies^ 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loTod  lilies^ 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing^ 

Erer  holy, 

Erer  holy, 
Erer  honoured,  erer  young  I 
Thus  great  Pan  is  erer  sung. 

[From  *  RoDob*] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  &e  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  lore,  though  seal'd  in  rain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Aie  yet  of  those  that  April  wean ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

CnOBOS  CBAPMAV. 

GsoBOB  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wrote 
early  and  oopiously  for  the  stage.  His  firat  play, 
tlie  Blmd  Beygar  of  Alexandria^  waa  printed  in  1598, 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  Beo  Jonaon't  first  and 


masterly  dramatic  effort  Previons  to  this.  Chap- 
man haid  translated  part  of  the  Iliad ;  and  hia  knftr 
fourteen-syllaUe  rhyme,  with  such  lines  as  the  fiJ- 
lowing,  would  seem  to  hare  promised  a  great  tragic 
poet: — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  bom  a  moat  on- 
wearied  file, 

like  rich  Autumnos'  golden  lamp^  whose  bri|^tnesi 
men  admire. 

Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  with  hia  checrlol 

Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  ocean  wares,  he  doth  the  sl^ 
enchase. 

The  beaatj  of  Chapman's  coropomid  Horoeiic  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  Thomas  Warton),  as  eUver-foiiml 
Thetis,  the  er^/solAereif  bdm,  the /Siir-AatrW  boj, 
kU^waBtd  Thebei, the  slroM-wif^salaoce,  &c  bear 
tlie  impress  of  a  poetical  imaginatiofi,  diaate  yet 
hixiiriant  Bat  howerer  spirited  and  kitv  as  a 
tranaktor.  Chapman  prored  but  a  heary  and  cani- 
brooa  dramatic  writer.  He  continued  to  supply  the 
theatre  itith  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  ICSO,  or 
later ;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  hare  descended  to  oa, 
not  one  possesses  the  creatire  and  ririfying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  obaervatloo  and 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has 
been  pndsed  for  possessUig  *roore  thinking'  tlian 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buskined  muse. 
His  judgment,  howerer,  ranished  in  action,  for  hia 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  strle  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  ai  any  nice  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. His  extraragancea  are  also  as  bad  as  those  d 
Mallow,  and  are  seldom  relieTed  by  poetic  thooglits 
or  fancy.  The  best  known  plays  or  Chapman  are 
Eat^ward  Hoe  (written  in  coi^unction  with  Jonaoo 
and  Marston),  Busty  ITAmboie^  Bynm's  Gompvwcy, 
AH  Foobt  and  the  Gentleman  UJker.  In  a  aonnet 
prefixed  to  'All  Fools,'  and  addressed  to  Walsingharo, 
(chapman  states  that  he  was  *mark'd  by  age  fbr 
aims  of  greater  weight'  This  play  was  written  in 
1599.    It  contains  the  following  fandfiil  linee  :— 

I  tell  thee  lore  is  NatuVe's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  raring  of  rirtues  where  he  diines : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  worid's  great  eye^ 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  giren  in  raiii  to  men  ;  so,  without  lore. 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  rain. 
All  rirtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  lore  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 

In  'Bussy  D'Amboia'  is  the  following  inrocatioa 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence,  which  has  been  highly 
lauded  by  (Charles  Lamb  :— 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  &es,  and  be  inforra'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  h«  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  ^rit. 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplez'd  presa^, 
Hirew  his  chang'd  count'nanoe  headlong  into  donds : 
His  forehead  b«it,  as  he  would  hide  his  fiice  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darken'd  breast. 
And  struck  a  churiish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness  !  0  thou  king  of  flames  ! 
That  with  thr  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  li^^t  out  of  cnrstal  on  dark  earth ; 
.^d  hnrl'st  instinctire  fire  about  the  worid  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heary  nddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  nerer  sua 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  erer  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  bi  thy  greater  light. 
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The  life  of  Chapinai\  was  a  scene  of  content  and 
prosperity.  He  was  born  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1557 ;  was  educated  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  er^oyed  the  royal  patronage  of  King 
James  and  Prince  Henry,  ana  Uie  fnendsliip  of 
Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  He  was  tempe- 
rate and  pious,  and,  according  to  Ol^yi*  *  preserved, 
fa  his  conduct,  the  tme  dignity  of  poetiy,  which  he 
compared  to  the  flower  of  the  sun,  that  disdains  to 
open  its  leares  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.*  The 
life  of  this  Tenerable  scholar  and  poet  ckiaed  in  1634, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seren. 

Chapman's  Homer  is  a  wonderftd  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  when  it  was  produced,  and  the  continued 
nirit  which  is  kept  up.  Harlow  had  succeeded  in 
tat  ibartpen-iiyllaUe  Terse,  but  only  in  sdect  pas- 
sages of  Ovid  and  Musasus.  Chapman  had  a  vast 
fldhd  to  trarerse,  and  Uiougfa  be  trod  it  hurriedly 
and  oei^igendy,  he  presenred  the  fire  and  freedom 
of  his  gnat  onginaL  Pope  and  Waller  both  praised 
his  translation,  and  pernaps  it  is  now  more  fbe- 
onently  in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  poetical  stu- 
dents than  the  more  polished  and  musiod  Tersion  of 
Popa  Chapman's  translations  consist  of  the  *  Iliad' 
(which  be  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry),  the  *  Odyssey' 
(dedicated  to  the  royal  friTourite  (^arr.  Earl  of 
Somerset),  and  the  *  Georgics  of  Hesiod,'  which  he 
inscribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  A  verrion  of  *Hero  and 
Leander,*  left  unfinished  by  Harlow,  was  completed 
bj  Oi^inan,  and  published  in  1606. 


THOMAfl  DBKKBL 

Thomas  Dbkxkr  Ajppean  to  have  been  an  indut- 
trkras  author,  and  CoUier  gires  the  names  of  above 
twenty  plays  which  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
in  pait.  He  was  connected  wiUi  Jonson  in  writing 
fat  the  Lord  Admiral's  Uieatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
lowe ;  but  Ben  and  he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
the  former,  in  his  *Pbetaster,'  perfonned  in  1601,  has 
satirised  Dekker  under  the  character  of  Crisplnus, 
representing  himself  as  Horace!  Jonson's  charges 
against  his  adTersary  are  *  his  arrogancy  and  impu- 
dence in  commending  his  own  things,  and  for  nis 
trandating.'  The  oriein  of  the  quarrel  does  not 
appenr,  but  in  an  apologetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
'  Poetaster,'  Jonson  say  s— 

Whether  of  malice,  or  of  ignoraaeey 
Or  itch  to  hare  me  their  adrenaiy,  I  know  not, 
Or  all  these  miz'd  ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  years 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
On  every  stage. 

Dekker  replied  by  another  drama,  SatmmoMdx^  or 
the  Untruiima  the  Humormu  Poet,  in  which  Jonson 
appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  Is  more  raiUery 
and  abuse  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetiy, 
but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-|raing  public. 
Dekker's  Fortunatua,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  and  tiie 
Hanett  Whore,  are  his  best  The  hUter  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Hazlitt,  who  says  it  unites  *  the  sim- 
plicity of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry.*  The 
poetic  diction  of  Dekker  is  choice  and  elegant,  but 
he  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Psssages  like  the 
foU«^wing  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist  Of 
Patience: — 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  neanst  km  to  heaven  : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
liukt  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  sc^  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 


Tlie  contrast  between  female  honour  and  shame — 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best, 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  wh(*n  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  beem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by. 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
That  follow'd  her,  went  wiui  a  bashful  ghmoe : 
At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn  :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail ; 
She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them  ; 
I,  though  with  face  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the 

hem; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such. 
Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 
Drest  up  in  civiltst  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown. 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

The  picture  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lover — 

My  Infelice's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  Aill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 

lliese  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas !  now  1  see 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion  :  here  'tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  ezoellenoe, 

In  her  white  bosom  :  look,  a  piunted  board 

Circumscribes  all !    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  1    This  cannot  speak ; 

It  has  no  lap  for  mc  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  vfonns  will  feed. 

As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art. 

True  love  'n  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 

So  that  thou  lirest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  xAy  friend,  lie  there  I 

Dekker  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  jrear 
1638.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irre- 
gularity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  was 
three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
his  own  beautiful  lines,  he  says — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

But  the  cAd  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of  paiiioD, 
of  revehry,  want,  and  despair. 

JOBN  WXBSTEa. 

John  Webster,  the  '  noble-minded,'  as  Haslitt 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
as  l>ekkcr,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  conjunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  His  original  dramas 
are  the  Dwcheu  of  Mtdfy^  Guise,  or  the  Massacre  of 
France,  the  Devi's  Law  Case,  Ajmius  and  Virginia, 
and  the  White  Devil,  or  Vittorm  CaromUma.  Web- 
ster, it  has  been  said,  was  clerk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, searched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  his 
name  without  success.  The  *  White  Devil'  and  the 
*  Duchess  of  Malfy'  have  divided  the  opinion  of  critics 
as  to  their  reUtive  merits.  They  are  both  powerful 
dramas,  thougli  filled  with  'supernumerary  horrors.' 
The  former  was  not  successful  on  the  stage,  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  that  *  most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visit* 
ing  stationera*  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquira  fbr 
giwd  books,  but  new  books.'    He  was  aociued,  liko 
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Jonion,  of  being  ft  slow  writer,  but  he  conatJes 
hioixjf  with  the  eiample  of  Euripides,  and  confeaaea 
that  he  did  not  irritu  with  Si  goose  quill  wlagai  with 
two  fviitbcn.  In  thit  slighttd  piny  tliere  arc  ionic 
exqniiiU  toncbei  of  pathos  and  nutuial  feeling.  The 
griff  of  s  BToup  of  nionmera  orer  a  dead  l»dy  i» 
mus  deBcribed: — 

I  fouDd  tli«in  winding  of  Marcctlo'i  eont. 


I  liad  no  ejM  to  guide  me  forth  the  Toom, 
Tbej'  Rcra  so  o'eiuiiarged  with  water. 

The  funeral  dirge  for  Marcello,  mng  by  hii  mother. 

poueasei,  My*  Choilei  Lamb,  'that  intcnaeneMof 

(eelinB  whicii  iMnis  to  n-M>lT«  iticlf  into  the  elementj 

whieh  it  contemplates :' — 
Cull  fat  the  robin  red-breut  and  the  wren. 
Since  o'er  ihtilj  groves  they  hoier. 
And  witli  learea  and  fiowera  do  corer 
The  fHendlcBn  bodiw  of  unburied  men. 
Call  unto  bin  funcnl  dole, 
The  ant,  the  field-niouae,  and  the  mole. 
To  raiw  liim  hillocks  ttut  sball  lieep  him  wanD, 
And,  when  gay  tomba  are  robb'd,  auatain  no  hajm  ; 
Btit  linip  the  rolf  fat  chmce,  Itiat'a  foe  to  men, 
For  with  hia  nails  lie'll  dig  Ihem  up  again. 

The  following  couplet  hns  been  admired: — 
Glories,  like  glow-wonna,  siar  off  thine  bricht ; 
But,  luok'd  to  near,  hate  neither  beat  nor  li^t. 
Tlie '  Duclicsi  of  SlBtfy  abounds  more  in  tlie  tarilie 

Cces.    It  tarn*  on  the  mortal  oflfence  which  the 
r  gives  to  iier  two  proud  brothen,  F^rdin 
kc  of  Culabrio,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging 
gL'ncroua  though  infatuated  paaaion  (or  Antoulo,  her 

'This  paasion,'  Hr  Dyeo  jostly  remarks,  's  snb- 
jeot  nii<st  dilllcult  to  treat,  is  luanaged  with  inflnile 
deliency  i  and,  in  a  aitnation  of  great  peril  for  the 
amhor,  abo  condevends  without  being  degraded, 
and  decturcs  the  aflfcctlon  with  which  hn  dependant 
had  iiisiilred  her  without  lotlng  anythlne  of  dignity 
and  ruiicct.'  The  lost  icvnu  of  the  idky  are  con- 
ceivcil  in  a  apirit  which  every  Intimate  itudont  of 
our  elder  dmmatic  literature  most  feel  to  be  pecu- 
liar til  Wcbstor.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosnia, 
ia  brrm^ht  into  the  pivicncc  of  her  brother  In  an 
imperfwt  liwht,  and  is  tanght  to  beliere  that  he 
wulii's  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

[Scmefran  the  Dvdutt  of  Mal/g.} 

Fenf.  Where  are  you  ! 

thfli.  Hem,  sir, 

Pinl.  Itia  durlinew  suits  you  welL 

Dne/i.  I  would  ask  you  pardon. 

Fo'.f.  You  Ure  it ; 
For  I  ocHHuit  it  the  bonourableit  rerenge. 
Where  1  may  kill,  to  patdoii.     \VlieTe  ore  your  cubs  ! 

DKh.  U'lioni  I 

Fti''/.  Call  Iheni  your  children, 
For,  tboiigb  our  naUonal  law  dittin^iib  liMtards 
From  true  li!gitimati!  isaue,  coinpBHiouale  nature 
Makes  them  all  ei^uaL 

UwA,  Do  you  ruit  me  for  this  I 
Yau  yiulate  a  ucrameut  o'  th'  chunh, 
Will  make  yuu  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Prrd.  It  bod  been  welt 
Could  yon  have  IWd  thus  always  ;  for,  indeed, 
Vciu  were  too  much  i'  th'  liebt — -but  no  more  ; 


il  my  peace 


light — -bu 
[  Oirtt  Air  a  dtad  nim'i  hand. 


1  which  you  have  T( 


:  the  ring  upon't 


too  I 
J>mS.  I  affectionately  kiaa  it 
PotI.  Prny  do,  and  buiy  the  print  of  It  in  70m 

will  les's  this  ring  with  yon  for  a  lore  token  ; 
And  the  hand,  aa  sure  as  the  ring  ;  and  da  not  doubt 
But  yon  shall  have  the  heart  too  :  wbcn  yon  need  *• 

friend. 
Send  to  him  that  ow'd  it,  and  yon  shall  sea 
Whether  he  can  aid  you. 
Dvc/i.  Yon  are  Yetr  cold : 
fcai  yon  ore  not  well  after  your  traroL 
Ha  I  lights  I  0  horrible  I 
Frrd.  Let  her  have  lights  enough.  [Rril, 

Dveh.  What  witchcraft  doth  he  pntctiae,  that  be 
bath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  herel 

[Here  Is  dlscovrrrd,  bebhrf  a  tranna,  the  sRMi^Ia 

Bot,  Iiook  you,  hen's  the  piece  &om  which  'twas 

He  doth  pnseot  you  thia  aad  roectacte^ 
That,  now  you  know  directly  tiiey  an  dead. 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  cease  to  griBTC 
For  that  which  cannot  bo  rccoTcred. 
Dach,  There  is  not  between  hearen  and  earth  one 

I  stay  for  after  this, 

AfUirwards,  by  a  refinement  of  cmelty.  the  bro- 
ther aenda  a  troop  of  madmen  IVom  tho  hospital  to 
moke  a  concert  round  the  duchesa  in  prison.  After 
they  have  danced  and  sung,  Bosola  enters  disguised 


[Ceart  ijf  (*<  DmimJ] 

Dtidi,  la  he  mod  too  I 

Sat.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Dm*.  Ha  I  my  tomb  I 
Thou  spcak'st  as  if  I  lay  apon  my  deathbed. 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perccire  me  sick  I 

An.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  nd 
nesa  ia  inaenaible. 

Ditch.  Thou  ait  not  mad  sore  :  doit  know  me  t 

Bos.  Ybb. 

DwA,  Who  am  1 1 

Bm.  Thou  art  a  box  of  womtaeed  ;  a(  beat  but  a 
aalvatoiy  of  green  mummy.  What's  this  fleil 
little  cruddcd  milk,  fontuitical  pufT-paatc. 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-priaonii  boy*  ns« 
to  keep  flies  in,  mon  cgutemptible ;  since  oius  is  to 
preserrc  earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a 
cage  I  Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body ;  this  wi 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass  ;  and  the  hoareD  0' 
hoods  like  her  lookinj:  glass,  only  ciree  u*  a  miseiabls 
knowledge  of  the  small  campass  of  oul 

Ihidt,  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  I 

Bat.  Thou  art  some  gnat  n 


Thou  aleepest  worw,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  fonrd 
to  take  up  ber  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear  :  a  little  infant 
that  brrcds  itn  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  vould 
cry  oQt,  as  if  Ihon  wert  the  more  unquiet  bodfcUnr. 

Daeh.  I  am  Ducbess  of  Mally  still. 

Bos.  That  make*  thy  sleep*  so  broken. 
Olories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off' shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  lig^t. 

Daek.  Thou  art  rcry  phun. 

iioa.  My  trade  is  to  Batter  the  dead,  not  the  liiing, 

Xieh.  Ai 
lot.  Yes. 


ENGLISH  UTEBATURE. 


THOMAS  MIDDLETO!!. 


Dtiek,  Let  me  be  a  little  meny. 
Of  what  ttuir  wilt  tkoa  make  it  t 

Bot.  NaT,  retoWe  me  first ;  of  what  faahion  t 

DmcA.  Wh  j,  do  we  crow  fantastical  in  our  death- 
bed t    Bo  we  aflect  fasLion  in  the  grave  t 

£o*.  Most  ambitiouslj.  Princes'  imafss  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  they  were  wonty  seeming  to  pra^ 
up  to  hearen  :  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
^eeks  (as  if  ther  died  of  the  toothache)  :  thtoj  are 
not  carred  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
as  their  minds  were  wholly  bait  upon  the  world,  the 
self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  &oes. 

DmcA.  Let  me  know  fully,  thereforSy  the  efieci 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation^ 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  charneL 

Aw.  Now  I  shalL 

[A  ccfMt  eordtf  amd  a  Idlprodmeed, 
Here  is  a  pesent  from  your  princely  brothcis ; 
And  may  it  arriTO  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sonow. 

DmdL  Let  me  see  it. 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  Tcins  to  do  tl»m  good. 

jBos.  This  is  your  last  prssencs  chambec 

Cear*  0,  my  sweet  lady. 

Jhtck.  Peace,  it  affiigkts  not  ma. 

jBos.  I  am  the  eommoo  bellman. 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condenm'd  penoni 
The  nis^t  before  ther  sufifer. 

DmeS,  ETen  now  thou  saidsi 
Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

jBos.  Twas  to  bring  you 
By  degrees  to  mortification :  Litbou 

IMife^ 

Hark,  now  erenr  thing  b  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  ihzill, 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  ouickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Tour  length  in  day  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  disturb'*d  your  nund  ; 

Here  your  perfoct  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  what  18^  fook  make  sucb  Tain  keeping  t 

Sin,  thmr  conception  ;  th^r  birth,  weeping  x 

Their  lifo,  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  drath,  a  hideous  storm  of  tenor. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  cMan  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  die^) 

A  crucifiz  let  bless  ypur  ne^ 

*I1f  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day : 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car.  Hence,  riUains,  tyrants,  murderets  s  alas  I 
What  will  you  do  with  my  kdy  I    Call  for  help. 

IhieL  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  ndg^boiui  t    They 
are  mad  folks. 
Farewell,  Cariola. 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  gir'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  hb  cold  ;  and  let  the  gin 
Say  her  prayeis  ere  she  sleep.— Now  wiiat  yon  please ; 
wWdeatht 

Sos.  Strangling.    Here  are  your  exeentioiieES. 

I>mJL  I  foigiTe  them. 
TIm  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o*  the  kulg^ 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bot.  Doth  not  death  fincht  yon  t 

Duck,  Who  would  be  aftaid  on't. 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  oompaay 
In  th'  other  world. 

Sos.  Yet,  methinks. 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  tJBlek  you : 
This  cord  should  tcvriff  you. 

DtuL  Not  a  whit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds !  or  to  be  smothered 


I 
t 


With  cassia  t  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  1 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  aereral  doors 

For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  HiH  found 

They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 

You  may  ooen  them  l^th  ways  :  any  way  (for  heaT*n 

sake) 
So  I  were  out  of  Tour  whispering :  tell  mT  brotheia 
That  I  perceire  death  (now  I*in  well  awake) 
Best  giA  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  oft  my  last  woman's  fault ; 
Vd  not  be  teaious  to  vou. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  hearen  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gatei*  are  not  so  highly  arch*d 
As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  riolent  death. 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Go  tell  my  brothers,  when  1  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

il%ejf  abromgU  ktt^  hMmg, 

Fasniif  AMD  sntera 

Perd.  Is  she  dead! 

Bos.  She  is  what  yon  would  hare  her. 
Fix  your  eye  here. 

PerdL  Constantly. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  t 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  easth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazxle :  she  died 
young. 

Bo9,  I  think  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  vears  too  many. 

Ferd,  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOKA8  MIDULETON. 

A  oonjectnre  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tbo- 
KA8  MipDLETON  Supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of*  Macbeth,'  haa 
kept  alive  the  name  of  ths  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  p4ay,  the  Wtwk^  was  first  published  br 
Beed  fWmi  the  author's  manuscript  It  it  possiue 
that  the  *  Witch'  may  have  preceded  *  Macbeth ;'  but 
as  the  latter  was  written  in  the  fblnesa  of  Shak* 
speare's  fkme  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inferior  author  was  the  ixurrower.  He 
may  hare  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  woros  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  have  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  Shakspeare's  first  folio 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  1624,  his  play,  A 
OoMB  at  CkesSf  was  brought  out  and  gare  great 
oflfence  at  court,  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondomar.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insult,  and  MM* 
dleton  (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
t^e  poor  players  were  brought  before  the  paivy- 
ooonciL  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  *  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  sta^.'  If  the  dramatic  aovereign  bad  been 
James  himself,  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  ears 
and  noses  would  have  appeased  ofltoded  royalty! 
Middleton  wrote  about  twenty  plays :  in  1603,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  oourt-pageant,  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  difRsrent  pieces  with 
Rowley,  Webster,  and  other  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentices, 
in  an  idle  riot  derodished  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  and 
an  old  bfdlad  describing  the  dreumitance, 

SIS 


HlSSS 


CTCLOPJBDIA  OF 


nIMi. 


Booka  old  and  joimg  on  hpsp  thej  Hasg, 

And  burnt  [hem  m  tlie  bUua, 

Tom  Dekket.  Heywood,  Middleton, 

Ajid  other  wandeTing  cnw7«. 

In  1630,  Middleton  was  made  chronologer,  ta 

Jnet,  of  London,  an  office  aflcrwarilf  hdd  by  Ben 

Jnnson,  and  which  CTpired  wilh  Settle  in  173*.*  He 

died  in  Ju];  I6£7.    Tiie  dramu  of  Middleton  luiTe 

no  itranglf-mnrked  character;  his  best  ii  Women 

Btvart  of  IFunm,  a  talc  of  lore  «nd  jealonsy ,  from 

tho  Italian,    llw;  foUowijig  sketch  of  married  hap- 

piam  U  delicate,  and  finely  ezpreued : — 

\Hapfn»ieu  iif  Marritd  Lifr-^ 

How  ntar  am  I  now  to  a  happinen 

That  Baith  eieeeds  not  1  not  another  like  it : 
Th<  trouuiea  of  the  deep  an  not  ao  pncioiu, 
Ai  an  the  eonceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  ap  in  woman's  lore.     I  snat  the  air 
Of  bl<esinga  when  I  come  but  near  the  hoase. 
What  a  delicioo)  breatli  marrisn  sends  forth  t 
The  tiolet  bad*!  not  sweeter,     ifoneat  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqaeting  houw  bulk  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  Qawen  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  baw  lost, 


— Now  tot  a  welcome, 


Able  to  drai 

A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 

As  sweet  u  morning  dew  upon  a  itoe, 

And  full  as  long  I 
The  'Witch' is  also  an  Italian  plot,  bntthii  mperna- 
toral  agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witclies  ol 
Jegendarv  story,  not  the  dim  mysterion*  onearthl; 
Iseingi  that  accost  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath. 
The  '  Charm  Song'  is  much  the  lame  in  both  b- 

Tbe  WltdHS  |ola(  sboDt  Hit  CtaUna. 

Black  spirits  and  white ;  red  spirits  and  g»y  j 
3Uing1e,  miucle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Ti£i,  keep  it  stiff  in ; 

Firolnke,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in  ; 
Hound,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  nmning  in  ;  all  good  keep  oot ! 

1st  Wt'tet  Hero's  the  blood  of  a  bat, 

BcaOf.  Put  in  that ;  oh  put  iu  that. 

M  WiUh.  Here's  libbarf^s  bone. 

Beeatt.  Pat  in  again. 

Ill  ITifrA.  The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 

ScJ  Witdt.  Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 

AH.  Ronnd,  around,  around,  4c. 
The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  la 
with  a  wild^iufo  and  delight)  If  the  scene  wi 
before  'Mscbeth,'  Middleton  dcsenei  the  credit  of 
true  poetical  Imagination  i — 

EBlnllcciTB.  SriDLiK,  Ilapro,  sad  nthir  Wltcl 
Htt.  The  moon's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she 
Slad.  Here's  a  rich  crening,  HeoOe. 
Hcc.  Ay,  is't  out,  wenches, 
To  take  a  jaumcT  of  file  thousand  milei  t 
JIop.  Oun  will  be  more  to  night. 
Etc  Oh,  it  will  be  precious,  lleard  you  the  oi 
Stad.  Briefly  i-  "- 


leflr  in  (he  i 
le  through  ai 


to  Lb*oltTp«t  iBEbDldnilally  mntloiifid 


Ha.  Tis  high  time  for  «■  then. 

Slad.  There  hu  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  three  timn 
As  we  came  thro'  the  woods,  and  dnnk  her  All : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Mef.  You  ar«  fortunate  still. 
The  very  scuech-ow!  lights  npon  yonr  shoulder. 
And  WDos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  yon  funudwd  I 
Hare  you  your  oiutmeula  1 

Slo^.  All. 

Ba.  Prepare  to  flight  then  : 
111  OTcrtake  you  swUtly. 

SW.  Hie.  then,  Hecate: 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

Bac  nl  [«ach  you  quickly.  [They  atcmd. 

Fife.  They  are  all  going  a-birding  to  night.  They 
talk  of  fowls  i>  th'  air  that  fly  by  day  ;  I'm  sun  tbey'fl 
be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night.  If  we  hare 
not  mortality  adcaied,  I'll  ba  hangd,  for  tbcy  an 
able  to  putrefy  it  to  infect  a  whole  region.    She  spies 


Bgoodfi 


le  of  youi  or  a  duag- 


Hk.  How  Dinch  hast  then) 
Fire.  Nineteen,  and  all  brave  plamp  ones  ;  beaidcs 
ix  liuards,  and  three  serpoatinc  e^. 
Hec.  Dear  and  sweet  boy  t  ^Vhat^erbs  hast  thon  t 
Firt.  I  hare  some  mar-martin  and  mandiagoa. 
Hec.  Mar-ioaritia  and  niaodragota  thou  would'tt 
'7- 
P<re.  Here's  pannai  too.    I  thank  thee ;  my  pas 
kes,  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling  down  to  cut  'em. 
"     And  sclago. 
1  Hiwip  too  t 

they  all  cropt  by  moonlight  1 
t.  Erety  blade  of  'cm,  or  I'm  a  mwincalC  mothet. 
Ba.  Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  lo  th'  house  to-night ;  I  am  for  aloft 

Fin.  Aloft,  quoth  you  t  1  would  you  would  bnak 
your  neck  once,  that  I  might  hare  all  quick!'. 
[Andi.] — Hark,  bark,  mother !  they  are  aboro  it* 
(tcc]ile  already,  flying  otct  ycjur  head  with  a  noiaa  of 


Hedge  Hiwip  too  t  How  near  he  goee  my  cultinn  ! 
Were  they  all  cropt  by  c"   --"-'-*  ■ 
/'.v.  EveiyblaJeof'c 


I  helpn 


<1  I'm  tea 


CbilheatriiboTa] 
Come  away,  come  away, 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away. 
Ha.     I  come,  I  come.  I  come,  I  some  ; 
With  all  the  Hpeed  I  may  i 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadlm  I 
[^io«.]  Here. 

Bk.     VTbtK't  Puckle  I 
{Abne.']  Hera 

And  HopiM  Uw,  and  Tiellwajn  too  : 
We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
Btc,     I  will  but  'noiut  and  then  I  mount. 

[A  Spirit  duirmia  >'■  iJu  liapt  </»  cot 
[Abow.]  There'*  one  come  down  to  fttch  bis  due*; 
A  kina,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  (tay'»t  >»  long,  I  miuc,  I  mus^ 


a.     Oh.  ait  th 

What  new 

irit.  All  goes  s 

.11  lo  our  dciight. 

Bit.     Now.  I  aiu  fumish'd  for  the  flifit. 
Fire.     Hark,  hark  I     The  cat  lings  a  btsre  treble 
in  her  own  language. 
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Etc  \_AKeitdingmA  Da  Spirit.]  Now  I  gd,DOH  1  flj, 
UkiktD,  m;  miinei  tpirit.  Bud  I. 
Oh,  whM  <Uintj  pleuitn  HU 
To  ride  Id  tho  >!r. 
When  the  moon  nhjuM  f«ir. 
And  ling,  and  duice,  uid  toj  and  Wn  I 
Otet  wiwds,  high  rockk  sod  monutaJDi, 
Ont  acM.  OUT  mlatnta*  fbunUiiu, 
Orti  cUep  towen  uid  tumta. 
We  flj  by  night,  'moDgit  tni^  of  ipiriti. 
No  ring  of  Mill  to  our  can  Kondi ; 
No  howls  of  wolra^  DO  jBlp  of  houid* ; 
No,  not  theiudMof  mUar  bnada, 
Oi  cuinon'i  Ku  ooT  baifht  can  mtA. 
[Jitxc]  No  ring  of  belli,  ko. 


»d7,& 


dnniiatic  writer,  prodnced  hii 
piior  to  1 600  i  hil  .iliiMio  Old  VifiiAi,  •  buBd; ,  _ 
I«03;  the  /luatMtt  CbnUM^  mot  Km  mj(  and 
other  pla;*,  writtcii  between  tlw  lattat  dati  ntd 
1U4,  wben  he  died.  He  *m  alM  eameted  with 
Jooaoo  and  Chapman  In  the  conpoelttoa  of  the  hd' 
fintnnata  taaaAj,  foitosd  .fibK  In  Ui  nibieqaent 
qnand  vlth  Joomd,  HantDB  wu  eetiriKd  bj  Ben 
la  hii  ■  FOetarter,'  nnder  the  name  tt  Demetrini. 
Hftratoa  «M  author  of  two  TolnnMB  of  miacdhuieoo* 
poebr,  tnnilatiaDi,  and  aati/ca,  oite  of  which  (Pw- 
wJiki^t  ImofJ  wai  ordered  to  be  buroed  for  tta 
BccBtlaaiaeek  Mr  Collier,  who  itstc*  that  Manton 
to  have  attracted  k  ([nud  deal  of 


the  laat  Chriitmai,  wben  he  daocal  with  Alderman 
Hon'k  wUb'i  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bora,  fell  into  a 
■tiaiige  conmendation  of  her  wit  and  beaatj.  Sv'bpn 
he  hnd  don^  ibe  thouKht  to  pe;  him  home,  and  told 
bim  abe  flmi^l  be  waa  a  poet.  Tim  true,  laid  he 
fbr  poeli  fUgn  and  lie;  end  m  did  I  wbeii  I  com- 
mended  toot  bcao^,  for  jon  are  eweedlng  fboL' 
TUe  eaanencM  eeeiui  to  turs  boon  characteriitic  of 
MaiatBBihiicomedin  contain  ttnog  Utlng  latirea, 
bat  ha  b  lar  baa  hOag  >  mora]  writer.  UatUtt 
iBja,  bla  JiirU  WM  Dot  iTupatlir  cither  with  the 


.    rither  in  Gomio  Inn?  or  In 

kfty  inTCctlTB,    The  faUowing  hnmoroii*  iketcb  of 

a  iriidai  and  hit  dogii  worUijof  BhakqiCAre: — 

I  wai  a  Bi^lai :  leren  lucful  ipriDs* 

Did  1  deflower  in  qnotadoni 

Of  enaiKd  oranioni  "boat  the  nul  of  man  j 

The  more  I  loiiit,  the  more  I  learnt  to  dooht. 


Of  titled  werdi :  and  itill  mj  ipaoiel  ilmt. 
Whiln  I  waM<d  lunpKiil,  baited  mj  flm, 
Sbmnk  tip  mj  Teiiu  :  and  itiU  m*  tpaniel  ilept. 
And  Mill  1  held  conrene  with  ZsUiell, 
AquioB*,  Seotui,  and  the  miutj  ntw 
Of  Antick  Donate :  itill  mj  ipaniel  ilept. 
Still  00  WMilli  Gnl,  ntitiiiaMia.- 
Then,  an  it  were  mortal.    O  bold,  bold  ;  at  that 
They're  at  bniD  buffeti,  fel!  bj  the  eus  aniun 
Pdl-Dieli  togf^ber ;  Mill  m?  n«iiiel  ilept. 
Then,  wbcthur  'twcn  wtporeal,  local.  Git, 
£i  Pndua,  bat  whether  't  had  free  will 
Orno,  hot  f)ihiloio[ihtn 

Stood  banding  fuctiooi,  all  (o  itronglj  propt ; 
I  itif^j^'d,  knew  not  which  wai  firmer  part. 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  obKn'd,  and  pried, 
Btuflt  natlug-bodka  :  and  BtiU  mj  tpuiiel  ilept. 
Im^h  he  nakM,  a7id  f  iira'd  ;  and  br  job  Aj, 

..     .     L ..     , _l     _         { 


fn  aufht  I  koDir,  be  knew  a>  poch  ai 


Among  the  other  dramatiiti  at  thii  time  muy  be 
mention^  Kobebt  TAtlxin,  author  bf  tltc  Hap  halt 
Leit  hit  Pearl ;  WiLLim  ItuWLCV.  un  actor  and  joint 
writer  with  Midiiletun  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
aeteral  pUyi;  Crsn.  Tocbheub,  author  of  two  piod 
dramai,  the  AUuiift  Tragtdy  and  the  Rfvengtr'i 
Tragedy.  Atrajri-oomedj,  the  IfitcA  o/'£ltaBl■fDl^  it 
renuu-lmbleaa  having  been  the  work  d(  at  leait  three 
■iithon— Rowley.  IX-kker,  and  Ford.  It  embodiei, 
fn  a  striking  form,  the  Tulgar  lUpentitlont  reaiie<^t- 
ing  wttchcran,  which  M  hmg  debaied  the  popolar 


IScmfnm  At  niltA  a/ Edmcnios.] 


Sate.  And  why  on  me  I  wby  ihould  the  eciiooi 

Throw  all  their  icandalous  malice  apoo  me  I 
'Cauie  I  am  poor,  defona'd,  and  ignonnt. 
And  like  a  bow  backled  and  bent  together 
Bj  eome  mora  itnmg  In  nuiehieli  tluui  myielf ; 
Mult  I  for  that  he  made  a  common  unk 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbiih  of  men'i  loDga 


Fonapeaki  thrir  otttle,  doth  hawilch  U 
ThemMWee,  their  •erraati,  and  their  babci  at  anne  : 
Tbia  tbc;  enforce  Dpon  me  ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  awlit  it. 


Banli,  Out,  out  Upon  thee,  witcb  ! 

Sim.  Doat  call  me  witch  I 

Banti.  I  do,  witch  ;  I  do  : 
And  woru  1  would,  knew  I  ■  name  more  hatefuL 
ttliat  makeat  thou  upon  mj  ground  I 

Saa.  Gather  a  few  rotten  aticka  to  warm  me. 

SoaX*.  Down  with  tbcm  when  1  bid  thee,  quickly  ; 
171  m^a  thy  bonei  rattle  in  thy  ikin  elie. 

Sam.  Tod  won't  I  cborl,  cut-throat,  miwr  I  there 
Ih^  be.  Would  they  ituck  'cro«  Ihj  throat,  thy 
boweli,  thy  maw,  thy  midnlf 

foni).  Say'it  thou  me  H  1  Kaj:,  outof  my  enand. 

&IW.  DoM  strike  me,  lUte,  curmudgeon  I  Now  thy 
bonea  aches,  thy  julnbt  cnullp^ 
And  conTuliiona  itietch  and  cnu:k  Ihy  liiicwi. 

B<aJa.  Cntung,  thou  hag  t  tak<i  ihut,  and  Ihil. 

Saw.  Strike,  do  ;  and  withet'd  may  that  buid  and 

Whoae  blowB  h»Te  lan'd  me,  drop  from  the  lottvD 

Abuae  me  I  beat  ma  [  call  me  bag  and  witch  ! 
What  ia  Ibe  name  I  where,  and  by  what  art  Icara'd  I 
What  ipelbi,  or  cbaima,  or  inrocationi. 
Hay  the  thing  eall'd  Familiar  be  purchaied  I 


-la: 


And  hatf  d  like  a  lickneea  ;  made  a 

To  all  degrees  lud  aeiea.      1  hara  heard  old  betdama 

Talk  of  familian  in  the  shape  of  mice. 

Rate,  fcm-'ta,  weMeln,  and  I  wot  not  what, 

That  haie  Bppeai'd;  and  suck'd,  acme  lay,  their  blood. 

But  bj  wbat  uieani  they  came  aciiusintcii  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.     Would  lonie  power,  good  or  had. 

Instruct  uie  whiib  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  Ihii  churl,  I'd  gowut  of  mTaelf, 

And  gire  thii  fury  lt»ro  to  dwell  within 

Tbia  ruin'd  cottage,  Rady  to  fall  with  age  ; 

Atguee  all  goodnesa,  be  at  hate  with  pnycr, 
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And  ■tud}'  runH?,  impn^BlioiiB, 
Bluphemoua  npcechM,  oathi,  deteited  mUu, 
Or  u/thiiig  thiit'a  ill  ;  io  I  mieht  work 
Revengi  upon  (his  niiiMr,  thin  btack  car, 
That  tiirki,  ntid  bit«,  uid  suckii  the  tcij  blood 
Of  me,  mnd  of  nij  credit.     Tii  >U  ddS 
To  be  a  witch  u  to  bo  counted  ono. 


[i  Drointd  SMier.] 

[Fmm  TDBrstui^  ■  AtbeM^  TngBdf.^ 

Walking  upon  the  fatal  ghoro, 

Among  the  slftughtir'd  bodiei  of  IbeJt  men, 
Wliich  the  full-trloinadi'd  to,  bad  cut  upon 

Mndo,  it  HOI  mj  uuhappv  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  fmour,  when  it  Ured, 
Mj  utoninh'd  mind  iiiform'd  me  I  had  hcd. 
He  lay  in  hit  armour,  as  if  thnt  had  been 
Ilia  coSiu  ;  and  tho  weeping  aea  (like  ana 
WhoK  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  bim  whom  in  hia  rage  ho  ileiF]  runs  ap 
The  ihorc,  piabrsco  him,  ki«M  hi*  cheek; 
Ooea  back  again,  and  forcia  ap  the  ntadi 

'a  burj'  him  ;  and  every  time  it  patti, 
Sheds  tcan  upon  him  ;  till  at  lut  (a«  if 
It  coulJ  no  longer  endure  to  toe  the  inan 
niioni  it  had  alain,  yet  loath  to  leare  Mm),  mth 
A  kind  of  uiiresolt'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  wa«M  one  in  anothst  (liko 
A  man  that  folda  his  arnin,  or  vringB  his  hands, 
For  grief),  ebb'd  from  llie  tody,  and  deaceada  ; 
A>  if  it  would  link  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  vuch  a  deed. 

An  anonymoas  pLiy,  the  Return  from  Pamaaiu, 
was  acted  by  the  students  of  St  John's  rallcge,  Cam- 
'  '  l^,  about  the  year  IED3 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
(aining  crilicisms  on  contemporary  authors,  all 
poeta  Each  author  is  iunimnnpd  op  for  judgment, 
"id  dismissed  after  a  fbw  words  DrcammGndallDn  or 

nsure.    Some  of  tbeae  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
writtco,  as  well  u  curioui.    Of  Spetiier — 
A  sweeter  swan  than  erer  sun;  in  Pe  ; 
A  shrillri  nightingale  than  ever  blest 
The  prouder  gmres  of  self-admiring  Rome. 
Blithe  *ras  each  rBlley,  and  each  shepherd  proud 
WHiile  he  did  chant  his  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentire  was  full  many  a  dainty  ear  : 
NaT,  hearers  hung  upon  his  melting  tongue. 
While  sweetly  of  the  Faery  Queen  he  sung ; 
While  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  fame, 
And  in  each  bark  cngrar'd  Eliia's  name. 

The  rollowing  extract  introduces  tu  to  Marlow. 
Jonann,  and  Shakspcorc,  but  to  the  latter  only  as 
the  author  of  the  '  Venus'  and  '  I.ucrece.'  /itjfjii«o 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Judicia  pronuuncei  judg- 

I»ff.  Christopher  Marlow. 

JikI.  Marlon  was  happy  in  his  busklo'd  muse  ; 
Alas  1  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well. 
Wit  lent  from  hearen,  but  licea  sent  Ihiin  helL 

Ing.  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 

A  tragic  penman  for  a  dreary  plot. 

Deniamin  Jouson. 

Jud.  The  wittiwt  fellow  of  a  bricklajer  in  England. 

Inff,  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  what  be  hath 
by  oWrrHtion,  and  makes  only  nature  priry  to  what 
be  indite* ;  su  atnw  an  invenC9r,  that  he  were  lielter 
betake  himself  to  hii  old  trade  of  bricklaying ;  a  blood 
wborewn,  as  conlidettt  now  in  making  of  a  bosk,  as  ht 

was  In  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick. 

William  ShakspoarE. 


Jud.  Who  tores  Adonis*  lore  or  Lucroce*  r^e ; 

is  sweeter  verse  contains  heart-robbing  life. 
Could  but  a  gru'er  subject  biro  content, 
WilhODt  love's  laiy  foolish  languisbment. 
The  author  aflcrwards  introduces  Eempe  and  Bnr- 
bage,  the  aclors,  and  makes  the  fonner  slate,  in 
reference  to  the  university  dramatists — ■  Why,  here's 
our  fellow  Shakspearc  puts  them  all  down  ;  ay,  and 
BcQ  Jonson  too.*   rusteritf  ba«  coDflimed  this  '  Re- 
turn from  Parnusus.' 

□E  COOEE — THOMAS  tIABIIK3 — HaTBAITieL  FIELD 


A  lively  comedy,  called  Grtm't  Tu  Qtagut,  was 

ritten  by  Ggoboe  Cooke,  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare.  Tbohab  NannGs  (died  about  lfi4S)  was 
the  author  of  JWtcro«Mniu.  a  niaiqne,  and  ofserend 
other  playa  In  '  MicroeMmo^  ii  (be  IbOtririiig  flua 
iong  (M  lote : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happjr  pair, 

To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 

Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 

Doth  find  his  object's  eicctlence  ; 

Wliere'a  no  beat,  nor  cold  wtreme, 

Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 

Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light. 

Clwmu.  All  mortal  sufTeiings  laid  aside. 

Here  in  endleu  bliss  abide. 
Nathaniel  Field  (who  was  one  of  the  actor 
im  Jonaon's  'Poetaster')  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced  Woman  ii  a 
Wealhtn^oclk.  Amrmli  for  Lnditt.  &c  He  had  th« 
honour  of  being  asancialcd  with  Maaainger  In  the 
compoaition  of  the  Fatai  OmcTy.  JoHi'  Day,  in  c 
junction  with  Cluittle.  wrote  the  Blind  Beggar  r^ 
BtAtml  (rrKN,  a  popular  comedy,  and  was  also 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some  miseel- 
UneoM  poems.  Henbt  GLAi>TkoRNB  Is  mentioned 
as  *  one  of  the  chieTest  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of 
Chariea  I."  Fire  of  hia  playa  are  printed — Albrrttn 
H'offeiutoit.  the  Holtandrr,  Argalta  and  Parlhrnia, 
Wit  IB  a  ConMlahlr.  the  Lad^i  Prhilrge,  &c.  There 
is  a  (certain  smoothness  and  prettineas  of  expression 
about  GInpthorne  (particularly  in  his  'Albertus'), 
but  lie  is  dcfleient  in  passion  and  energy.  Tbohai 
Rahdolpb  (IflOT-lnsi)  wrote  the  ittaa'  LeoHng- 
Glaa.theJraloKi  I,oFtr»,&C  Insnanonymons  play, 
Sweetaan  Vie    Wormm-fiatcTj  is  the  foUowiug  happj 

-lustice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appeal 
To  few  men's  tuin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 
RicBABD  Broke,  one  of  the  best  of  the  secondary 
dramatists,  produced  several  playa,  the  Anlipe  ' 
Hk  City  Wit,  tlieCavrt  Beggar,  &c.  Little  ia  known 
of  the  personal  hiatory  of  these  authors:  a  few  scat- 
tered dates  usually  make  up  the  whole  amount  of 
their  biogruphy.  The  public  demind  for  theatrical 
novelties  called  forth  a  succession  of  writers  in 
popular  and  profitable  walk  of  literattu^.  who  »,  _ 
to  hare  discharged  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sunk 
with  their  works  into  olilivion.  The  gloiy  of  Stiak- 
speare  has  revived  some  of  the  number,  like  halo* 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  the  age.  in 
style  and  thought,  is  visible  on  the  pages  of  most  at 


Tlic  reign  of  James  prodoced  no  other  tragle  poet 
cjual  Ifl  Philip  Massinoer,  an  unfortunate  author, 
'hosQ  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and 
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who.  tiding  alcniMit  unknown,  vu  burkil  wit 
other  inscription  than  the  mcUnchuly  note  in  the 
parinh  rppister, '  Philip  Maminger,  a  tlraiigtT.'  Thi 
poet  vu  bom  about  the  year  1584.  Hia  fkthcr,  a 
•ppeon  fruiii  llie  dedioalion  uruae  of  Lia  pUya,  m 


iti  the  Mrrira  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  u  ha 
vu  at  one  time  intraated  with  lettrra  to  Queen 
KUiabelli.  the  tituation  of  the  eliler  Maaatrifcer  mtial 
have  been  a  confidential  one.  Whether  Philip  ever 
'wandered  in  (lie  marble  halla  ami  pit^tured  ^llerlel 
of  Wiltmi,  that  princely  acat  of  old  maftnlflccnce. 
«her«  Blr  Philip  Sidney  eompoccd  hia  Airadiit.'  'a 
not  knonn  :  in  1609,  he  wa*  entereit  of  Alban  Hall, 
OitiinL  lie  ia  auppoaed  to  have  quitted  the  uni- 
veraily  about  160*.  and  to  hare  commenced  writing 
for  the  atage.  The  flnt  nutiee  of  him  la  in  Hena- 
lowe'B  dixrj,  abnnt  1611,  where  he  make*  a  joint  ap- 
pllciition.  with  N.  Field,  nitd  R.  Daborne,  for  a  loan  of 
its,  withoat  whieh,  theyaay,  theyron/JnaJ  6e  bailtd. 
ndd  and  Daborne  were  both  actors  and  dramatic 
■tttbora.  The  aeqoel  of  Maaslnger's  history  ia  only 
■It  ennieeratioQ  of  hia  pinya.  He  wrote  a  great 
mnntier  of  piecca.  of  irhith  eighteen  have  been  pK- 
iDTed,  and  waa  found  dead  in  hia  bed  at  hia  bouae, 
Baakaido,  Southwark.  one  moming  in  March,  1640. 
The  Virjm  Marlft,  the  Bnnrfmrai,  the  Fatal  tkapry, 
the  Cli^i  Madam,  and  the  Nr<i>  Was  to  Pay  Old  DtbU, 
■re  hia  beat-known  prodiictiona.  The  laat-menUoned 
hai  kept  poueiaion  of  the  stage,  chieSy  on  account 
of  the  elTceti™  and  original  chamrter  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  Mawlnger'a  comeily  reaemblea  Ben  Jon- 
•on'a,  in  \\b  eccentric  atrength  and  wayward  cihi- 
bitiona  of  human  nalare.  The  grccdineaa  of  avarice, 
the  tynmny  of  anjuat  lawa.  and  the  miaeriea  of 
poveny,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The 
inznrie*  and  vieea  of  a  city  life.  also.  afTurd  Hnaain- 
fjet  Kope  for  hia  indignant  and  forcible  invective. 
OmtiiiK  hnmour  or  aprightlincM  he  had  none.  Hia 
dialogue  ia  often  coarse  and  indelicate,  and  hia  cha- 
ncten  In  low  life  too  depraved.  The  trsgcdiea  of 
HaMiogcr  have  A  calm  and  dignified  aeriouaneu,  a 
VHj  pride,  that  impmsea  the  imagination  very 
Mroogly.  ILa  gcniua  wai  more  eloquent  and  de- 
■criptive  than  Tmpaaaioned  or  inventive  i  yet  hia 
pictorca  of  luSering  virtue,  ita  itrugglea  and  ita 
triala.  are  calculated  U>  touch  the  heart,  aa  well  ■■ 
(TTBlify  the  taale.  Hia  veraificatioa  ia  amooth  and 
-""  "    '         perhapa,   to   the   aedale  and 


[A  Midnit^  Sam.} 

[Prom  Oh  ■  Tli^  Martjv.'] 
Aiaiui,  aa  anpil.  itlRidaDaliiTaaaaiafiib 

/ter.  My  book  and  taper. 

Atui.  Here,  moat  holy  miatresa. 

Viir.  Thy  voic-o  acnila  forth  tuch  muaic,  that  T  nev 
Wai!  ravish'd  with  a  more  ceintiai  aound. 
Were  every  aervant  in  the  world  like  tbea. 
So  full  dT  goodnna,  angels  would  come  down 
Til  dwelt  with  ui :  thy  name  it  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  Ihoa  art.    Oet  thee  to  nat ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  ia  opprcal. 

Aug.  No,  my  dear  Lidy.     1  conid  weary  atan, 
And  ^otT«  the  wakeful  moon  to  l«e  her  tja. 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  ynui  prayen  you  kneel  befurs  the  altar, 
Methinka  I'm  aio^nj!  wilb  some  quit«  in  hcavso. 
So  blest  1  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  moat  lov'd  miatreM.  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  ao  aeniceable,  to  get  honeo  ; 
For  then  yon  break  hi«  heart. 

Dnr.  Be  nigh  me  atill,  then. 
In  golden  letten  down  I'll  act  that  day 
Which  gave  thee  to  me.     Little  did  I  bop* 
To  meet  such  worlda  of  comfort  in  thTaelt; 
This  liltla,  pretty  body,  when  I,  coining 
Forth  of  the  temple,  heani  my  h(!g(i;ar-boy, 
Mr  awcet-fnced,  godly  beggar-lmy,  eiave  an  almt, 
Which  with  glad  hand  I  gave,  with  lucky  band  ; 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  niait  chaste  beaom, 
Mcthought,  w«  fill'd  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 
But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher, 
On  wings  of  cherublmt,  than  it  did  before. 

Ana-  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modest  eje 


1  would  leave  kingdomt 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  fikther  ;  ibr,  the  >ou 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  hit  preacnco, 
He  that  begot  bim  moat  do't  ten  times  more. 
I  pny  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parentj  ; 
Be  not  asham'd. 

Arig.  I  am  not :  I  did  never 
Know  who  my  mother  was ;  hut,  by  yon  palace, 
Fill'd  with  bright  heav'aly  rourtiers,  1  dare  aaaaieyDn, 
And  pawn  th«e  eyes  upon  it,  and  thii  hand, 
My  father  is  in  heav'u ;  and,  pretty  miatreM, 
If  your  illostrious  hourglass  i^nd  bis  (and 
No  wDiae,  than  yet  it  doth,  upon  my  life, 
Vou  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  father  there, 
And  be  shall  bid  you  welcome. 

lM>r.  A  bleet'd  day  1 


Oeer.  To  my  wish  w 


b  my  daughter 
?  poor  and  trivial ! 


In  lands  or  ieases,  ready  coin  or  goods. 

With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you  ;  nor  shall  yea  ban 
ne  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
live  too  long,  since  every  year  I'll  add 
imetbing  unto  the  teHp,  i^ich  shall  be  yoon  hM. 
lA/r.  You  are  a  tight  kind  father. 


Oht.  You  shall  hav.  . 
To  think  me  such,    ilow  do  you  like  this  seail 
It  L)  nell-Hooded  and  welUwatcr'd,  the  ocrea 
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Fertile  and  rich :  would  it  not  senre  for  change. 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  lommer'f  progress  t 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  t 
Lw.  Tis  a  wholesoibe  ur. 

And  well  built,  and  she,i  that  is  mistien  of  it, 

Worthy  the  large  rerenue. 
OvtT,  She  the  mistress  t 

It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 

Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 

I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 
X(Or.  Impossible. 
(her.  You  do  conclude  too  fast ;  not  knowing  me, 

Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.    Tis  not  alone 

The  Lady  AUworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man  s 

In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  conrenient 

And  useful  for  your  lordship  ;  and  once  more, 

I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 
Xov.  I  dare  not  own 

What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 

My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me 

Than  so  to  expose  'em  to  be  censured  by 

The  public  yoice. 

Over,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard : 

Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 

In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 

Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemn'd  for  ill. 

Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 

For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 

As  a  mere  soimd,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 

Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour. 

That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 

Nor  your  unquestion'd  integrity. 

Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot 

That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 

All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 

Right  honourable  ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 

And  might  1  liye  to  dance  upon  my  knee 

A  young  Lord  Loyell,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 

1  write  nti  nftm  to  my  proudest  hopes. 

As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 

Equiyaient  to  maintun  you  in  the  port 

Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 

I  do  remoye  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 

And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 

The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 

The  soourge  of  prodigals  (want)  shall   neyer  find 

you* 
Xor.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  I 

Over,  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselyes  agamst 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moyed 
When  wolyes,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these, 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  swoidf 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  endoeer 
Of  what  was  common  to  my  priyi^  use ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries. 
And  undone  oiphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  haye  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  %  powerful  chann, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Xov.  I  admire 
The  tou^mess  of  your  natoze. 

Over,  Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  dauj^ter,  I  tm  manuA. 

I  TbeLe^yAnwortb. 


\Comfanumfvr  MisforhmeJ] 
[From  the  *  City  Madam.'] 

Lvihe,  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  giye  offence :  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  brayery  of  your  mind, 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  serrant.    Not  that  ridies 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Deriy'd  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  you ;  but  in  this,  dear  sir. 
You  haye  many  equals  :  such  a  man's  possesnons 
Extend  as  far  as  youn  ;  a  second  hath 
His  bags  as  ^U ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  yoice  :  but  the  distinction 
And  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 
Divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  ^>od  in  plenty  ; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  joui  bowela 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for't  I),  while  they  are  curs'd 
As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *        * 
Your  affikbility  and  mildness,  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath. 
Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it. 
Be  seen  and  wonder'd  s^  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 
As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  t^rrannise  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.    *        * 
Can  you  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you. 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry. 
His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc*d 
To  beg  their  bread  ;  this  eentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  you  t 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd, 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men ! 
But  you  may  uxge  Q[>ray  you,  pardon  me,  my  aeal 
Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it. 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offer'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        • 

Sir  John,  ShaU  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money ! 

Luke,  No,  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 
Sir  John,  How,  my  good  brother  1 
Luke,  By  making  these  your  beadsmen.     When 
they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your 

mercy ; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
Tlie  suls  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  from 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  ^our  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 


[Uneqwd  Love,} 
[From  tbe  *  Great  Duke  of  Florenoe.*] 

Oioyawwi,  nephew  to  the  Grand  Dnke.  taking  laave  of 
LiDiA,  daughter  of  hia  Tutor. 


Lidia,  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  f 
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Cfiop.  There's  no  eTasion,  LidU, 
To  ^in  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  anj  rate.    Greatness,  with  priTate  men 
Esteem'd  a  blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse  ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slares  : 
Happy  the  golden  mean  !  Had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 
HaTe  ta*en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compelled  ; 
Or  to  lie  grorelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

Lidia.  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giov.  0,  Lidia  !  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  hare  seen  and  lik'd  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others.    I  might  still. 
And  without  observation  or  enry. 
As  I  hare  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem, 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  xariety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders : 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceire 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  angels  sing  abore  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retum'd, 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time  : 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 

One  word  more. 

And  then  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  lore  and  seirice, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hymeneal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  hare  been  your  husband. 

Lidia.  Sir,  I  was. 
And  erer  am,  your  senrant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish, 
Such  saucy  hopes.     If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankipd  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  dcsenr'd  me  ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  xii^  zeal, 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you  ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
May  you  hare  happy  issue,  and  I  liye 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 

Giorr.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply  ; 
This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 


JOHN  FORD. 

Contemporary  with  Massinger,  and  possessing 
kindred  tastes  and  powers,  was  John  Ford  (1586- 
1639).  This  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
profession,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  for  his  sup- 
port He  was  of  a  good  Devonshire  family,  and 
bred  to  the  law.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
Dekker.  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
Rowley,  in  composing  the  Witch  o/EdmonUm^  already 
mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
In  1628  appeared  the  Lover* a  Melancholy,  dedicated 
to  his  friends  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  1633 
were  printed  his  three  tragedies,  the  Brother  and 


Sister,  the  Broken  Heart,  and  Love*9  Sacrifice.  He 
next  wrote  Perkin  Warheck,  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces.  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Laefy*s  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  Ust  of  Fora's  works.  He  if 
supposed  to  haye  died  shortly  after  the  production 
of  his  last  play.  "^ 

A  tone  of  pensiye  tendemesa  and  pathos,  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical  style  of  blank  yerse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subject! 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  deyoted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptiye  of  the  crimi- 
nal loves  of  Annabella  and  Giovanni,  are  painf\illy 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  con- 
tain his  finest  poetry  and  expression.  The  old  dra- 
matists loved  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  paasion,  and 
wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  homaa 
heart  They  lived  in  an  age  of  excitement — the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— ^the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qua- 
lities. In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  felt  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shadpr  retirement;  they  flung  themselves 
into  the  fUll  tide  of  the  passions,  soundeid  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Marlow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
plor^  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  and  freedom  to  Uieir  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
surveyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  love  was  an  all-penrad- 
ing  fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  oUier  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fervour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  vice  and  debauchery. 
Tlie  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  above 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adcmis,' 
and  the.  *  Sonnets,'  show  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  some  of  *its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Coleridge)  suggests,  that  the  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  his  two  best  plays  may  have  heen  merely 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possilnlities 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  rimks  him 
with  the  first  order  of  poets;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
sive. Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  elevation  of  great  genius. 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  over  tears ; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  eyen  with  his 
vicious  characters. 

*  Some  unknown  ocmtemponuy  has  piesaysd  a  graphio  talt 
of  Ford's  appgaranoe  and  reserved  deportment — 

*  Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  got* 
With  folded  arma  and  melanoholy  hat.* 
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iA  Dying  Bequett,} 
[From  the  *  Broken  Heart.'] 

Co/.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  gianted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  »"ig^t 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen,  Tis  a  benefit 
Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death  for. 
My  glaai  of  life,  sweet  princess,  haUi  few  minutes 
Bemaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spoit : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 
Cal,  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 
Pen,  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dieamSy 
And  shadows  soon  decaying  :  on  the  stago 
Of  my  mortality  m^  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleasures  sweeten'd  in  the  miztnn^ 
But  tragical  in  issue. 

Oal.  Contemn  not  your  condition  for  the  ptoo£ 
Of  bare  opinion  only  :  to  what  end 
Beach  all  these  moral  texts  t 

Pen,  To  |>lace  before  ^e 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherem  you  may  see 
How  weaxy  I  am  of  a  lingering  li/e^ 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cal,  Indeed 
You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  greal 
Ai  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 
Musi  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 
CaJ,  Speak,  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen,  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  diroose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath  impartially : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy ; 
Heaven  will  reward  vour  piety  and  thank  it, 
When  I  am  dead  :  for  sure  I  must  not  live  ; 
I  hope  I  cannot 

CaL  Now  beshrew  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.     In  this  paper 
My  will  was  duuncter'd  ;  which  you,  with  paidon. 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Cai,  Talk  on,  prithee ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 
Pen,  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth  ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  gri«&, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 
Cal,  To  whom  that  f 

Pen.  To  virgin  wives  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
Bv  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chieflr 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  love 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next, 
To  married  maids ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues. 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage  ; 
May  those  be  ever  young. 

Vol,  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with  t 

Pen.  Tis  my  fame  ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouched  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughCer,  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  falrn  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  diiuionour. 

Cal.  How  handsomely  thou  play's!  with  harmless 
sport 


Of  mere  imagination  I    Speak  the  last. 
I  strangely  like  thy  will. 

Pen,  This  jewel,  madam, 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  ffift  as  I  intend  it. 

Cat,  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen,  Tis  lonff  ago;  since  first  I  lost  my  heart  ; 
Long  I  have  liv  d  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir. 
By  sezrice  bound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother  Ithocles. 

CaL  What  saidst  thou  f 

Pen,  Impute  not,  heav'n-blest  lady,  to  ambiiioOf 
A  faith  as  numbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appesf'd 
He  moves  before  you  I 

CaL  Shall  I  answer  here, 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly! 

Pen,  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorch'd  by  your  Hi«il^;ii^ 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  nian,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thoag^ti 
Accusing  quch  presumption  :  as  for  words. 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  vou.    Be  a  princesi 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  give  him  his  doom. 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

CaL  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  bchariour,  that  thou  daiesi 
Tempt  my  displeasure  t 

Pen,  I  must  leave  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  *tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  powv 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

CaL  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen,  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  0  most  unkind. 

CaL  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye  I    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 

[CoiUentionqfa  Bird  amd  a  iftMiaan.]* 

CFrom  the  *  Lover's  Metanoiioly.'] 
MairAPBoif  and  Amstbds. 

Men,  Passing  from  Ital^  to  Greece,  the  talee 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  ^loriff  their  Tempo,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private. 
Without  acauaintance  of  more  sweet  companiom 
Than  the  om  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thou^ts, 
I  day  by  day  f^uented  silent  groves. 
And  solitary  walks.    One  mominf  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

AmeL  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men,  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch*d  mine  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  mv  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer, 
Inrited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

*  Fbr  an  ftrnpllfloatton  of  tbe  ratiject  of  this  aztnMl,  ess  aHiSb 

*  RiCMANO  CaAttMAW.' 
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This  joutli,  this  fair-faced  jouth,  upon  hia  lute, 
With  strains  of  strange  rtaietv  and  harmonj, 
Procl^ming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  \roods,  the  birds. 
That,  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

AmeL  And  so  do  I ;  good  !  on— 

Men.  A  nightingale. 
Nature's  best  skillxl  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  eyeiy  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  jouth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own ; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Am^us,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

AmeL  How  did  the  rivals  part  t 

Men,  You  term  them  rightly  ; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  weir  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  Isist 
Into  a  pretty  angv,  that  a  bird 
Wliom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  masteiy,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controver^,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  play%  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  linra  of  difiering  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

Arnet.  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 
Mu£ic*8  first  mar^,  strove  to  imitate 
These    several  sounds :   which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
Faird  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute. 
And  brake  her  heart !     It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  weep  a  funeral  el^y  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanjy  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

A  met.  I  believe  thee. 

Men.  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh*d,    then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh*d  and 

cried : 
'  Alas,  poor  creature  t  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  :'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  paHhin^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  m. 

Amet.  Thou  hast  discoursed 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

THOMAS  HETWOOD. 

Thosias  Hettvood  was  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable of  dramatic  writers.  He  had,  as  he  informs 
his  readers,  *an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger,*  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays..  He  wrote 
also  several  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
business  as  an  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
only  twenty-three  plays  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
best  of  which  are,  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness^  the 
English  Traveller,  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  the  Roifal 
King  and  Loyal  Subject,  the  Lancashire  Witches,  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  Loo^s  Mistress,  &c  The  few  {Mur* 
ticulars  respecting  Heywood's  life  and  history  have 
been  gleaned  from  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
his  plays.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but 
he  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Peter- House,  Cambridge:  he  is  found  writing 
fiir  the  stage  in  1596,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  one  of  his 
prologues,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  yarious  sources  of 
his  multifarious  labours : 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  gods  themselves  weVe  brought  down  to  the  stage, 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  further  we 

Have  trafficked  by  their  help  ;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrifled  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vmgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 

Of  fairies,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scanned 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  eager 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  novelties,  though 
they  possessed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist, 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  classical 
imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective ;  and  scenes  of 
low  buffoonery,  *  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  deform  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
howeyer,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  *  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,*  says  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  s^UTold.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they 
come  into  these  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and 
fW)  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  follies,  or  with  a  firequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.*  ♦  The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  from  *  Love*s  Mistress,*  is 
in  his  best  manner;— 

ADMBTUS. — ASTIOCBB. — PSTBBA. 

Adm.  Welcome  to  both  in  one  !  Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  1 

Both.  Psyche  is  well. 

Adfn.  So  among  mortals  it  is  often  said. 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast,  But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy  ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare  ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channell'd  rivers,  springs,  and  floweiy  meads. 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams. 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads, 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  but  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold ! 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Heywood  published  a  poem  entitUd  the 
Hierarchy  of  Angels.  Various  songs  are  scattered 
through  Heywood's  neglected  phiys,  some  of  them 
easy  and  flowing : — 

Song. 

VwA.  clouds  away,  and  welcome  d.iy. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  : 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  Til  borrow  : 


*  Edlnbur^  Review,  voL  63,  p.  823. 
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Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing. 
To  give  raj  love  good  morrow. 
To  gire  my  love  good  morrow, 
Notes  from  them  all  Vl\  borrow. 

Wake  from  thj  nest,  robin  red-breaai. 

Sing,  birds,  in  eveiy  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  dirill 

Give  mj  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselres, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

ShepherfTg  Sonff. 

We  that  have  known  no  greater  state 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent. 
When  country's  russet  breeds  content. 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire, 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desire. 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition. 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  ; 
Our  music  from  the  birds  we  borrow. 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  morrow. 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plMn, 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye. 
As  those  be-stain*d  in  scarlet  dye. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass. 
As  many  merry  hours  doth  pass. 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls. 
Though  richly  deck'd  in  gold  and  pearls ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo. 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  dainties*  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  we  feast, 
W^ith  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed. 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear. 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 

[Shipunrd:  by  Drink.} 
[From  the  *  English  Traveller.'] 
-This  gentleman  and  I 


Pass'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house. 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  un  thrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  :• 
And  there  this  ni^ht  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  offer'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  quaffed  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confus'd  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  marinen ; 
That  their  unsteadfast  footing  did  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  vessel.     This  conceived. 
Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  safety.    Fly,  saith  one, 
Up  to  the  main -top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-poet  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  liTes, 
To  cast  their  lading  overboard.    At  this 
All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  streety 


I 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cops. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  whistles ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  struggling 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life  : 

A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock -boat. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  ; 

His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  plaj'd  : 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 

(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  multitude 

Watching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  it  ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil ; 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  finds  tlieni 

In  this  confusion  :  they  adore  his  staff. 

And  think  it  Neptune^  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  call'd  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  wares  : 

And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

JAlfES  SHIRUET. 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — *  a  great  race,'  sajt 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and 
notions  in  common* — was  Jambs  Shirley,  bom  in 
London  in  1596.  Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirley 
was  educated  first  at  Oxford  where  Archbishop  Laud 
refused  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  his  appearance 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  cheek.  He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge, 
and  officiated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.  Like  his 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crashaw,  Shirley  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  lived  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  voluminous  dramatic 
writer.  Thirty -nine  plays  proceeded  ftom  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modern  edition  of  his  workfi,  edited 
by  Giffbrd,  is  in  six  octavo  volumes.  When  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1633,  licensed  Shirley's 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral  he  entered  on  his  books 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  because 
it  was  fVee  from  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obscencness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of 
poetry.'  Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  far  from  faultless  in 
this  respect  His  dramas  seem  to  have  been  toler- 
ably successful.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out>  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took  the 
field  under  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  After 
the  cessation  or  this  struggle,  a  still  worse  misfor- 
tune befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  theatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  former 
occupation  of  a  teacher.  The  Restoration  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.  In  1666,  the 
great  fire  of  London  drove  the  poet  and  his  family 
from  their  house  in  Whitefriars ;  and  shortly  after 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same 
day.  A  life  of  various  labours  and  reverses,  thus 
found  a  siidden  and  tragic  termination.  Shirley's 
plays  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  of 
Massinger;  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society. 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  and  refined 
dialect,  the  *  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes.' 
He  admits,  however,  what  every  resider/eeZs,  the  want 
in  Shirley  of  any  strong  passion  or  engrossing  inte- 
rest Hallam  more  justly  and  comprehensively 
states — *  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  con- 
ceiving or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and 
less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep 
impression  iu  reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none 
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in  llic  memory.  But  liii  mind  wm  poetical;  hi 
beller  civmctvn,  eipeciRlly  fifin^ei.  eipivsa  pure 
thODgliti  in  pure  l&nguaffei  he  ia  neTer  tumid  or 
■ll^-Ivd,  and  KtJom  olucutc ;  the  iDcidenti  succeed 
I  npidiy,  tlie  peraoiiRgea  ue  numeroui,  uid  there  ll 
a  geiicml  tnimnlioii  in  the  Kcnei,  which  CBUtei  ui 
to  read  him  ttiih  nine  piciunre.  No  rery  good  pUy. 
nor  pouibly  wij  very  gi>jd  u-ene.  could  be  fi>uud 
in  51iirte;i  but  he  has  msny  tines  of  cooiiderable 
beauty.'  Of  thrse  flue  line",  Dr  Fanner,  in  hii 
'  Eaaay  on  the  Learning  of  Slialupeare,'  quoted  per- 
bsp*  Ihe  moat  benuliful.  beingpart  of  Femando't 
■kamption,  ia  the  'Brutben,'  of  tbechariiu  of  hii 

Her  are  did  amni  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Whieb  toddcDly  look  birth,  but  oierweigh'd, 
Vitb  iU  own  (Writing,  dropt  upon  hn  boum, 
Wbieii,  by  reAectioii  of  her  light  uppear'd 

After,  her  loolii  gnw  cheerful,  and  I  aaw 
A  imitc  shuit  graceful  upnnl  from  her  tjet, 
A«  if  tbey  had  gaiti'd  a  rictory  o'er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  bcanu  twietcJ  thcmnlrei, 
DpoD  whose  golden  threads  tbe  angels  walk 
To  and  aguu  'ro'u  beaten. 

In  the  same  vein  of  delicate  fancy  and  fMIng  U  the 

fbOowlng  paaaafce  in  Ihe  Orate/ul  StrBaHt.   where 

Oeona  (earns  of  tbe  existence  of  FoscsrI,  trom  bar 

page  Dolcino : — 

^t.  Tbe  d»  breaks  glorious  to  mjdarken'd  tfaoughti. 

He  IiTM,  ha  lite*  yet  I  Cea«e,  jo  amomui  fear^ 

Mota  to  perplei  me.    Prithee  ipeak.  iweet  youth  ; 

How  fare*  my  lord  I     Upon  raj  virgin  bout 

III  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  oAer  up 

A  thankful  aacrifice  for  bis  return 

To  life  and  me.    Speak,  uiU  iocreaie  my  comfbitf. 

Is  be  in  perfect  health  ! 
DtJ.  Not  perfect,  mn'Um. 

Until  you  bleu  him  with  the  knowledge  of 

C'e.  O  gM  thee  wings  and  fly  then  ; 
Tell  bin  inr  lore  doth  bum  like  reaUl  fire. 
"Which,  with  hii  meiiioiy  richer  than  all  spices, 
Dispeniea  odoon  round  about  mj  soul. 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  «ad. 
With  thinking  of  bin  absence. 

Yet  rtay, 

ThoH  gtxat  away  too  aoon  ;  where  is  he  I  speak. 

JM.  He  gate  me  no  comminian  for  that,  lady  ; 


willH 


t  quealion  by  bis  , 

i  feathen  j   ha  walks  d 


Ctt.    Time  hj 

crutchea. 

Relate  bin  geatures  wben  he  gare  thee  tbia 
MTiat  other  words  I     Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  I 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  ihciuld  lunpect  my  faith.     What  said  he.  prithee 

DhI.  He  oaid  what  a  warn  loter,  when  de»<tc 
Utktx  eloquent,  could  speak  ;  ha  said  you  were 

!      Ithll.   ^^^  ...J    r.:lAt, 

>T'd  Sower,  that  shuts  bis  yelloa 


It  his  fair  niing  :  mlh  mv  parting  lord 
cloi'd  all  my  delight ;  till  bia  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 


I.  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  haro  yoor  plea- 


Eadim  ^aiu  the  oouutry  conrenatioa 


To  be  the  lady  of  ail  shires!    The  men, 
Su  near  the  priinltire  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  iiothing  but  the  tarlh  ;  their  hnioi 
And  barren  heads  standing  u  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  at  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  meiry  and  his  hor^e  with  ohbitling 
Sellinnr'i  ruund  ;'  t'  obserre  with  what  solemnitj 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  randlfr- 

How  they  bnwme  the  mnrria.  with  whoae  bells 
They  ring  all  InU  Whttsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  bohbyhona 
Tire,  and  tbe  Maid-Marian,  dinolred  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  ipoon  meat. 

Sicic.  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  argumcnl 
To  niaktf  tbe  country  life  appear  so  hateful  j 
At  least  to  ^our  particular,  who  eiijoy'd 
A  bleulng  in  that  calm,  would  jou  bo  picaa'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  will  coniinanded  what  should  moti 
Delights,  yoor  husband's  lore  and  power  joined 
To  gire  your  life  more  hannony.     Vou  liv'd  then 
Secure  and  innocent,  belor'd  itf  all ; 
Piais'J  for  your  horniitalilT,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  enri«d,  but  niali<«  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  iint  propheay, 
Rut  leave  to  your  own  apprebenolon 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

AnI.  Vou  do  inia^ue. 
No  doubt,  you  have  Ulk'd  aiMly.  and  confuted 
tendon  pant  all  defence.     Your  inaKler  fhould 
Do  well  to  send  you  bock  into  the  country. 
With  title  of  superintendent  Wllie. 

Bom.  How  now,  what's  tbe  matter  ( 
Angry,  sweetheart  1 

A>iL  I  am  anjfry  ■ 
To  be  so  miserably  n 
VVherein  it  doth  coiicom  your  loie  and  honool 

In  wha^  Antina, 
Dost  Iheu  accUHi  me  I     Hare  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  deairea  against  mine  own  opinion  I 
Quilted  the  country,  and  riiuov'd  the  hops 
l3f  our  return  by  sale  of  thai  fair  lord-hip 
Wa  liv'd  ill :  chang'd  a  aJin  and  relir'd  life 
jr  this  wild  town,  com pw'd  of  noise  and  charpi 
.drcl.  What  charge  more  than  iii  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  educMioti  I 

torn.  I  am  not  ignorant  bn<*  much  nobility 
n  in  your  blood  ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  pownfol 
i'  state,  but  with  thii  Iom  not  your  luemury 
leing  my  wife.     I  shall  be  atudiuus, 
lam,  to  give  tba  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  bevniiiB  my  fortoiM, 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both, 
the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
£)ther  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
1  yoor  vast  expenses. 
Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  I 

"  "a" 


m^ir, 


im.  Though  yi 


affect. 


<a  hare 


Nay  Btudy,  ways  of  pride  and  coilly  coreraony, 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  iiiaater  and  that  Dulcbman'*  ; 
Your  roiihty  lookiiip-glawe*.  like  artillery, 
£nntjht  hiHiK  on  mjnna  ;  tbe  superAuoni  plal^ 
Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  liies  [ 
FouiMcoro  pound  aupponi  for  ray  lord,  your  kiuvoi 
Banqueti  fur  t'other  ludy,  auut  aiid  coutiiis ;  JL 


^^ 
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And  perfumes  that  exceed  all :  tndn  of  servants, 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad, 
More  motlej  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 
Alust  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls, 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladyship 
For  hindering  o*  the  market. 
A  I'd.  Have  you  done,  sir  1 
Bom.  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.     Your  jewels, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safet^of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admireis. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Arct.  Pray  do  ;  1  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift. 

Bom.  I  could  wish,  madam. 
You  would  not  game  so  much. 
Ai'et.  A  gamester  too  t 

Bom.  But  are  not  come  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.     My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire, 
PurchasM  beneath  my  honour.     You  may  play. 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a4;yranny,  and  vex 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 
Ard.  Good — proceed. 

Bom.  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night, 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallanta 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  't. 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  brib'd  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in  't. 
Some  darks  had  been  discover'd,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc'd  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
IHs  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

A  I'd.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture ! 

Bom.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

In  the  *  Ball/  a  comedy  partly  by  Chapman,  but 
chiefly  by  Shirley,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  crazed  on 
the  point  of  family,  is  shown  up  in  the  most  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him,  tells  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  liis  suit 
of  a  particular  lady  by  Sir  Ambrose  LAmoont 

[Scene  from  the  BaiL] 
BoarocK  and  Sir  Mabmaduxb. 

Bot,  Does  she  love  any  body  else  t 

Mar.  1  know  not. 
But  she  ban  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledge, 
Ar^^itnrs  for  her  favour. 

iWw.  Name  but  one, 
And  if  he  cannot  shon*as  many  coats 


Mar,  He  thinks  he  has  good  cards  for  her,  and  likes 
His  game  well. 

Bw.  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning  ;  if  he  cannot  show 
M  much  in  heraldry 

Mar,  I  do  not  know  how  rich  he  is  in  fields. 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Bos,  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  t 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin  f— else 
He  must  be  taught  to  know  he  has  presumed 
To  stand  in  competition  with  me. 

Mar.  You  will  not  kill  him  t 

Bot.  You  shall  pardon  me  ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provok'd ; 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kill'd 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar,  Some  living  that  haye  been  kill'd  t 

Bos.  I  mean  some  living  that  have  seen  fft^^p^fi 
Not  to  confront  nobility  ;  and  I 
Am  sensible  of  my  honour. 

Mar,  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Bos,  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesterday. 
And  he  shall  die  to-morrow ;  name  anothet. 

Mar,  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  some  breftth. 

Bos.  I  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  dozen 
Knights  of  the  lower  house — I  mean  that  are  not 
Dracended  from  nobility — than  I  do 
To  kick  any  footman  ;  an  Sir  Ambrose  were 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  laye  him. 
Nor  his  queen  Mab. 

Enter  Sib  Ambbosb  Lamouxt. 

Mar,  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bos.  Sir  Ambrose,  ^ 

How  does  thy  knighthood !  ha  I 

Ami.  My  nymph  of  honour,  well ;  I  joy  to  see  thee. 

Bos,  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  me  thou  art  suitor  to 
Lady  Lucina. 

Amb,  1  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bos,  Hast !  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  commend 
Thy  judgment. 

Amb,  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  way  too. 

Bos.  Why  didst  conceal  it !    Come,  the  more  the 
merrier. 
But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar.  I  hope. 
Sir,  we  may  live. 

Bos.  I'll  tell  you,  eentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  lul  one  livery ; 
I  serve  that  lady  too  ;  you  understand  me  t 
But  who  shall  carry  her,  the  fates  determine  ; 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb,  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bos,  I  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  me  ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  earl,  my  other 
Cousin  t  there's  a  spark  his  predecessors 
Have  match'd  into  the  blood  ;  you  understand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady ;  I  proclaim 
No  nopes  ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemm  ; 
If  she  be  wise — I  say  no  more  ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engage  me 
To  draw  a  sword  ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar,  You  did  but  jest  before. 

Amb,  Twere  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fall  to  th'  ground  : 
Who  knows  but  all  your  cousin  lords  may  die. 

Mar.  As  I  believe  them  not  immortal,  sir. 

A  mb.  Then  you  are  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  all. 
May  marry  some  queen  yourself,  and  get  princes 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Christendom. 

There  was  a  long  cessation  of  the  regular  drmmiL 
In  1642,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  the  elements 
of  discord,  and  in  the  same  month  that  the  sword 
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mm  drawn,  the  theatres  were  closed.  On  the  2d  of 
September,  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
*  suppressing  public  stage  plays  throughout  the  king- 
dom during  these  calamitous  times.*  An  inflraction 
of  this  ordinance  took  place  in  1644,  when  some 
players  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  *  Ring  and  no  King* — an  ominous  title 
for  a  drama  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
issued  in  1647,  and  a  third  in  the  following  year, 
when  tlie  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  provost 
marahall,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  plays  and 
seizing  ballad  singers.  Parties  of  strolling  actors 
occasionally  performed  in  the  country ;  but  there  was 
no  regular,  theatrical  performances  in  London,  till 
Davenant  brought  out  his  opera,  the  Siege  o/Rhodet, 
in  the  year  1 656.  Two  years  aflerwards,  he  remored 
to  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  where  he  per- 
formed until  the  ewe  of  the  Restoration.  A  strong 
partiality  for  the  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
all  the  storms  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Poritaos,  had  not  been  able  to  crush  or  subdue. 

XnCELLANEOUB  VOCEB  OF  THB  PKSIOD  1558-1649. 

[CcmiviaJ  Song,  by  Bukop  StiU,] 

[Ftam  the  pUy  of 'Gammer  Ourtoali  Nsedto,*  about  IMIb] 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care^ 

I^othing  am  a-cold ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But,  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enoo^ 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  lore  no  roast  bat  a  nut-brown  toast| 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead  ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  tzow. 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrap  p*d,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd« 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  lifb 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl. 

Even  as  a  maltworm  should. 
And  saith, '  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.' 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Eren  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  hare  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And  all  poor  souls  that  hare  scour'd  bowlt. 

Or  have  them  lustily  troul'd, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wires, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  kc 

My  Mind  to  me  a  Kingdom  it, 
[From  Byrd's '  Psaliiw.  SomieU,*  &&    1588.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  1  find, 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assign'd  : 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  hare, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crare. 


No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  store, 

Nor  force  to  win  a  victory  ; 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  note, 

No  shape  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  1  yield  as  thrall, 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plentpr  surfeits  oft. 
And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft. 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  feart 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  fko  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  1  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplies ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
My  mind's  content  with  Miythhig. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss. 
Nor  grudge  not  at  another's  gain ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 
And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence  ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  1 1 
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What  pleasure  have  peat  prinoes 
More  dainty  to  their  choice. 

Than  herdmrnen  wild,  who  careleM 
In  quiet  life  rejoice : 

And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing, 

Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightfUf 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteiVil 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  favourite  premimptuous. 
Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuouiy 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  night  they  take  their  real, 

More  quiet  than  who  scndeth 
His  ship  into  the  East, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty. 

But  getting  very  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 
They  esteem  it  not  a  straw ; 

They  think  that  honrat  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law ; 

Where  Conscience  judgeth  plainfy. 

They  spend  no  money  vainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liveth. 

Not  caring  much  for  gold. 
With  clothing  which  Hufliccth 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold  : 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  diet. 
Yet  meny  it  is  and  quiet. 

Meditation  %ohen  toe  go  to  Bed, 

[From  the  *  Handful  of  nnneyniieklei.*   By  ^^HUlsBl 
IIunniH :  15ttl>.J 

0  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  have 

At  one  that  runs  astray. 
And  have  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 

In  idleness  and  play, 
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Offended  sore  thy  Majestj, 

In  heaping  sin  to  sin, 
And  jet  thy  mercy  hath  me  8pftr'd« 

So  gracious  hast  thou  been  I 
0  Lord,  my  faults  I  now  confeVy 

And  sorry  am  therefor ; 
But  not  so  much  as  fain  I  would : 

O  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  more ! 
It  is  thy  pace  must  bring  that  spirit 

For  which  1  humbly  pray, 
And  that  this  nifht  thou  me  defend, 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyes  and  tongae 

Shall  fail  through  Nature's  might. 
That  then  the  nowen  of  my  poor  sold 

May  praise  tnee  day  and  night. 

MeditaHon, 
[Fran  th0  « Poor  Widow**  Mlto.'   By  Wmiam  Huimis :  IttS.] 

Thou,  Ood,  that  rul'st  and  reign*st  in  light. 

That  flesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  God,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

Are  altogether  yain  ; 
Thou,  God,  whom  neither  tongae  of  man 

Nor  angel  can  express  ; 
Thou,  God,  it  is  that  I  do  seek. 

Thou  pity  my  distress ! 
Thy  seat,  0  God,  is  eyerywhere. 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  be, 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  wisdom  too. 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sinful  flesh. 

Nurse  of  iniquity. 
Thou  art  by  nature  merciful. 

And  Mercy  is  thy  name ; 
And  I  by  nature  miserable. 

The  thrall  of  sin  and  shame : 
Then  let  thy  nature,  0  good  God  1 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ; 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  nn, 

And  heal  my  misenr. 
One  dejpth,  good  Lord,  another  cnkjm ; 

My  aepth  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  mercy  great. 

For  saying  health  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ,  grant  that  thy  depth  of  giftoe 

May  swallow  up  my  sin  ; 
That  1  thereby  may  whiter  be. 

Than  eyen  snow  hath  been. 

Tak  of  ArgmtUe  and  Ovmn, 

[From  a  poetical  epitome  of  RngHah  historj,  entitled  AJbhiCt 
K$»ffkMdt  published  in  1586,  the  oompoaition  of  William  Warner, 
an  attornej  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  died  at  a  ripe  age  in 
IdOB.] 

The  Bnitons  thus  departed  hence,  seyen  kingdoms  here 

begone. 
Where  diversely  in  diyerse  broils  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  King  Adelbright  in  Divia  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  during  life  these  kingly  friends  remain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leave  his  Ufe,  to  Edell  thus 

he  says : 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  loye,  that  held  us  friends 

always. 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine. 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so  in  time 

may  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Ai^gentile,  till  she  to  age  be 

grown. 


And  then,  as  thou  receiyest,  resign  to  her  my  throne. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  he  diet. 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  denies. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that  wit 

grown 
The  fairest  lady  onder  heayen ;  whose  beauty  being 

known, 
A  man^  princes  seek  her  loye,  but  none  might  her  obtain. 
For  Gnppel  Edell  to  himselfher  kingdom  sought  to  gain ; 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Danske,  did 


The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  loye,  as  much  as  one 

might  be. 
Unhappy  youth  !  what  should  he  do  f  his  saint  was 

/  kept  in  mew. 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  yiew. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if  he  may. 
And  still  against  the  king's  restraint  did  secretly  in- 

yeigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller,  Loye,  whom  none  may 

disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen  drudge. 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  the  might  become  hit 

judge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  qpeak,  he  did  his  loye  bewray. 
And  tells  his  birth :  her  answer  was,  she  husbandless 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  hit  booty  to 

achieye. 
Not  caring  what  became  of  her,  soheby  her  might  thrive : 
At  last  his  resolution  was,  some  peasant  should  her  wive. 
And,  which  was  working  to  hit  wish,  he  did  obtenrt 

with  joy    *  • 

How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapt  many  an 

amorous  to^. 
The  king,  perceiving  such  hit  ycin,  promotes  his  yatial 

ttill. 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let,  perhaps, 

his  wilL 
Assured  therefore  of  his  loye,  but  not  suspecting  who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  benalf  did  woo. 
The  lady,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree ; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed  thence  bj 

stealth. 
Preferring  poyerty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  in  hit 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  aftf  r  her  from  conit  he  did 

depart: 
Forgetful  of  himself,  his  birth,  hit  country,  friendt,  and 

all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  mitt— the  fonndreii  of  hit 

thrall! 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent,  or  court,  or  stately  towns, 
But  solitarily  to  live  amongst  the  country  grownes. 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus ;  well-pleased  so  to  live ; 
And  shepherd-like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did  wholly 

give. 
So  wast'mg,  loye,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost  to  the 

wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  loye,  the  woner  of  the  twain  I 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  maid,  where  Curan 

kept  his  sheep. 
Did  fecNd  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the  shep- 
herd's keep. 
He  borrow'd,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  ruffett  oft : 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make  his  startups  black  and 

soft  : 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  it  at  the  fold  ; 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  at  much  at  it 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as  whits 

as  snow. 

And  wildings,  or  thesoason'sfruit,hedid  in  scrip  bestow : 
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And  whilst  his  piebald  car  did  sleep,  and  sheep-hook 

lay  him  by, 
Od  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw  he  piped  melod  j. 
Bat  when  he  spied  her,  his  saint,  he  wip'd  his  greasj 

shoes. 
And  clear'd  the  driyel  from  his  beaid,  and  thas  the 

shepherd  woos : 
'  I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chaw, 
And  bread,  and  wildings,  scaling  well  ;*  and  there- 
withal did  draw 
His  lardry  ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crampled  ewe,' 

quoth  he, 
'  Did  twin  this  &11 ;  faith  thou  art  too  elyish,  and  too 

coy; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock  enjoy  f 
I  wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
Is  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 

plain. 
There  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themselres  as 

quaint,  that  craye 
The  match  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may*Bt,  but 

mislik'st  to  haye. 
How  would'st  thou  match  f  (for  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female)  ;  I, 
I  know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 

die. 
The  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 

will  proye ; 
The  craftsman  hath  more  work  in  hand  than  fitteth 

on  to  loye ; 
TIm  merchant,  trafficking  abroad,  suspects  his  wife  at 

hon^e; 
A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  proye 

a  mome ; 
Then  choose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  sun  he  doth  his 

flock  unfold, 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  he  merry  chat  can 

hold : 
And  with  the  sun  doth  fold  again  :  then  jogging  home 

betime, 
He  turns  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings  some  merry 

rhyme; 
Nor  lacks  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 

doth  trot : 
And  sitteth  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 
There  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night,  forgetting  mor- 
row cares. 
Nor  fears  he  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring  of  his 

wares,  • 

Or  storms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost. 
Nor  spending  fianklier  than  his  flock  shall  still  defray 

the  cost. 
Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  that  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
The  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  graze. 
Belieye  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  moiuurchy,  and  mischirfs  hit  the 

high. 
At  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far  from 

hence. 
Who  lefl  a  daughter  (saye  thyself)  for  fair,  a  match- 
less wench.' 
Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  his 

heart  ofience. 
The  neatress,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  ^g  him  on  to 

tell 
Row  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.     'She  bore,' 

quoth  he, '  the  bell 
For  beauty:  though  I  clownish  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is. 
Or  did  1  not,  yet,  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 
Soppose  her  beauty  Helen's  like,  or  Helen's  somewhat 

And  eytfy  star  consorting  to  a  pure  complexion  guess. 


Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gut  well  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  mairel  at,  not  meddle  withy.as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  eyen  nose,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  grayish  eye : 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just  set  teeth 

within, 
^  mouth  in  mean,  and  nndoneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  yeins,  stood  bolt  upri^t 

upon 
Her  portly  shoulders ;  beating  balls,  her  yeined  breasts, 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle, 

falling  stUl       *        • 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

azure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  I 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of  speech 

was  spare ; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  h&a  I 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  with  both,  herself  contends  in 

face  ; 
Where  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace: 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward ; 

mell,  nor  gall. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any ; 
Not  gibing,  pidding,  gawdy  ;  and  her  faculties  were 

many. 
A  nymph,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  praise, 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  loye,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth, 

more  fair  than  she  I 
Yet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  saye  only  she  was 

such  : 
Of  Argentile,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
'  I  knew  the  lady  yery  well,  but  worthless  of  sudi 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said  ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thus 

should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shape,  a  coined  show.    But  wherefore 

dost  thou  weep  I' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  '  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 

profess; 
Bat  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  myself 

digress. 
Her  loyed  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be  ; 
I  loyed  her,  that  hated  loye  ;  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  Other's  court,  and  Cunm  is  my 

name ; 
In  Bdell's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  loye  controll'd 

the  same : 
But  now ;  what  now  t  dear  heart  I  how  now  f  what 

ailest  thou  to  weep !' 
(The  damsel  went,  and  he  was  woe,  and  botii  did 

silence  keep.; 
'  I  grant,'  quoth  she, '  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

loye  so  much ; 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  moye,  your  second 

lore  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloyed  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee : 
And  for  thy  double  loye  presents  herself  a  single  fee ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my  lord,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  space. 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  had  end,  did  tenderly  embrace ; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 

time  and  place. 
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[B|f  Oeoife  Chapoiai^  tht  TraiMbtgr  ol  BooMT  I U0K.] 

Matei,  Uutt  sing  Loye's  lenRnAl  empirie, 
And  lorers  kindliiig  jour  enraged  firei 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eje. 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  Tain  dedref  ; 
You,  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye^ 
That  &11  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  livinf  substance  of  your  gloiy  ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  Mhor  their  memoiy  ; 
And  let  my  lore  the  honoured  subject  be 
Of  loTe  and  honour's  complete  hirtory  1 
Your  eyes  were  nerer  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 


The  Woodmm^i  WaOu 

rFMm  <  Bnglssd'S  Hdioon/ MOO,  whflce  tt  is 

Toato.'] 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went^ 

Upon  a  summer's  da^, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quamt  and  gentg 

Yet  in  a  strange  anay. 

I  marrell'd  much  at  his  disguise, 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well: 
But  thus,  in  terms  both  mre  and  wiaa^ 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tdl ; 

Friend  I  muse  not  at  this  fond  aziajy 

But  lint  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  surrej 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Lon^  liv'd  I  in  this  forest  iaii^ 

Till,  weary  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repair^ 

Ai  now  I  will  reveaL 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  oonrt^ 
Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes ; 

Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  q>oit 
Did  mask  in  sly  disguise : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks, 
And  friend  to  friend  was  coy  : 

Court  favour  fill'd  but  empty  rookf^ 
And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold, 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed  : 

Sweet  words  were  dieaply  boujdit  and  toldy 
But  none  that  stood  in  stead. 


Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's 
Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 

All  these  derices,  seen  and  known^ 
Made  me  forsake  the  ooort. 


Unto  the  ci^  next  I  went, 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spe&t| 

Ai  set  on  Fortune's  laup. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store. 

Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 
FHends  flock'd  about  me  more  and  morS| 

As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

Alt  when  my  purse  did  fail, 
TIm  foremost  man  came  last  behind ; 

Tlias  lore  with  wealth  doth  qnaiL 


Once  more  for  fboting  yet  T  strore^ 
Although  the  world  did  frown  : 

But  ther,  oefore  that  held  me  up, 
Togetner  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  arisen 
They  soii|;ht  mj  quite  deeay : 

Then  cot  I  mto  this  disguise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  wtad. 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  beteay'd 
Without  remorte  or  pity. 

Tet  would  I  not  give  orer  so, 

But  once  more  try  my  fiite ; 
And  to  the  country  dien  i  go^ 

To  lire  in  quiet  state. 

lliere  did  appear  no  subtle  shows. 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly ; 

But,  lord  I  how  country  folks  can  tAom, 
When  they  speak  most  untruly  I 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap^ 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

Tliere  was  no  open  foigery 

But  underhanded  gleaning 
Which  they  call  country  pou^. 

But  hath  a  worser  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  beam  out  the  wroi^ 

BeoMise  he  sains  thereby  ; 
The  poor  man^  back  is  crack'd  era  loqg^ 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intendin^^ 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  for  their  amendhig. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again, 

In  mind  peiplexed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

Tliere  city,  court,  nor  countiy  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  freely  may  employ  me ; 

Tliere  live  I  quietly  alone, 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
Wherefore,  when  1  am  dead  and  pm% 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  T 


J%€re  ii  a  Oarden  in  htr  Face, 
fJtnoL  *la  Hou^  Recreation  in  Mi»lo,'b]r  Rieh>  AUsoa:  im.] 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face, 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 

A  heavenly  paradise  isthat  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  thai  none  may  buy, 

TUX  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  ciy. 

Those  dierries  fairly  do  inclose 

Of  (Mient  pearl  a  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 

They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  aj. 


mcBLLAifaous  nsaB. 
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Her  eyes  like  angeli  watch  them  itill ; 

Her  browB  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  saoed  dierries  to  come  ni|^ 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselTes  do  cry. 


[Atlrfbiilsd,  upon  wipposltloa  OBly»  to  Bsn  Ji 

From  Oberon,  in  fiury  land« 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there. 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  riew  the  night-sports  hen. 

Whtit  rerel  rout 

Is  kept  about. 
In  erery  comer  where  I  go^ 

I  will  o'ersee. 

And  mcny  be. 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  airy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descxy 
Each  thine  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

There's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  cry,  'ware  goblins  t  where  I  go ; 

But  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho^  ho  ! 

'Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet. 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home, 
With  counterfeiting  Toice  I  greet. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes  ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unfleen,  with  them  I  go, . 

All  in  the  nick« 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  ride 

My  back  they  stride. 
More  swifl  than  wind  away  I  go^ 

()'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Through  pools  and  poaBs, 
I  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be. 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine  ; 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  1 

And,  to  make  sport, 

I  puff  and  snort : 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow : 

The  maids  I  kiss, 

They  shriek— Who's  this  t 
I  answer  nought  but>ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please. 

At  midnight.  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease, 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 
I  grind  at  mill 
Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 
If  any  wake. 
And  would  me  take, 
I  WHid  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


When  any  need  to  borrow  aught. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  reanire : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nou|pat ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  torepaT 

They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  ^ 

And  ni^t  by  night, 

IthemaflUj^t, 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho^  ho  1 

When  lacy  queans  hare  nought  to  do^ 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
Tvixt  one  another  secretly : 

I  mark  their  glose. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  hare  wnmged  so : 

"When  I  hare  done, 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leare  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  where  the  vermin  creep^ 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  eet 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and  ihMp  ; 

I  spy  the  gin, 

And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 

But  when  they  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

By  wella  and  rills,  in  meadows  gvMO, 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guiao  | 
And  to  our  (airy  king  and  queen. 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstreliiM. 
When  larks  'gin  siog^ 
Away  we  fling ; 
And  babes  new  boni  steal  as  we  go  ) 
And  elf  in  bed 
We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  bj 
The  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 

Who  luMint  the  nights. 
Hie  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  1 


The  Old  <md  Tmmg  OimrtUr. 

An  old  song  made  hj  an  aged  old  pate, 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great 

estate. 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate, 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gale ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's. 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whoae  anger  one  word  assnagei ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  theirwages, 
Ana  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  jy^w^mfn,  Ibotmen, 

nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  ^d 

bad^; 
Like  an  old  courtier.  Ice. 

With  Im  old  study  fill'd  fbll  of  leaned  old  bodou 
With'' an  old  reverend  **^iti«^  you  might  knowliim 
by  his  looks, 
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CTCLOP  ADIA  or 


Lika  m  dM  eonrUn,  ke. 
Witli  »B  old  btil,  liuDg  kbout  with  pikcB,  gnu,  md 

With  old  nraidi  uii  bneklaii,  that  had  bcnw  muij 

■hnwd  blowi, 
Aikd  ui  old  fiieia  coat,  to  cotct  Ui  woithip^  tnmk 


h  Rood  ckftr  enough  to  fomidi  ertaj  old  room, 
I  old  liquor  ablo  to  Duks  >  cat  ipwh,  and  mai 


With  «n  old  foleaiur,  hnntnneii,  and  a  bnnel  of 

hounda, 
l^t  noTOT  havk'd,  nor  hunted,  bat  In  hb/Own 

gnmndi ; 
Who,  like  a  wim  man,  kept  hinuelf  within  hfi  own 

And  whan  be  died,  gare  orei?  Aild  a  thooMod  good 
pooodi ; 
Like  an  old  oonitier,  ke. 
But  to  hii  pldcitt  BCD  hii  bouwaudlaiidibeaMign'd. 
Chaiging  him  in  hii  will  to  imp  tba  old  bovntiAil 

To  be  good  to  hii  old  tenanti,  and  la  hii  nri^boon 

behind: 
But  in  the  enniiDg  ditt;  yea  ihall  hear  how  ha  wai 
inclined; 
Like  a  yonng  cotutier  of  the  king**. 
And  the  king*!  jonng  conitier.  - 
Idke  a  flooruhing  Toimg  gallant,  newlj  coma  to  hli 

land. 
Who  keeva  a  brace  of  painted  madami  at  hli  com* 

And  tahea  up  a  thonnnd  ponndi  upoo  hii  &thai^ 

land, 
And  geli  drank  in  a  taT«n  till  be  as  n^lhw'  go 

Like  a  joaiig  conttier,  Ac 

With  a  newftngled  lad^,  that  ii  dainty,  nioa,  i 

Who  btitr  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  hootekeeping 

Who  bujs  g&udj-coliiui'd  fani  to  plaj  with  wantoo 

air. 
And  MToi  or  ei^t  diffannt  drHringl  of  other  womoi^ 

hair: 
Like  a  Toong  oouitier,  fce. 

With  a  oew-behiMi'd  hall,  built  when  the  old  ooo 

■tood, 
Hdi^  tonad  with  new  pictoiei  that  do  tha  pocr : 

With  a  fine  luublo  chinmirr,  whocrin  Vunf  nefthec 

And  a  n«w  BmoothHliDtcl  boaid, ' 

Likr  a  young  conttier,  ic 

With  a  new  atDilT,  atur  d  full  of  pamphlet*  and  pUjl, 
And  a  now  chspUin,  that  swenrs  fcrter  thanhejiayi. 
With  a  new  buttet)'  h&tcfa,  that  opeuj  once  In  fcoi  or 

And  A  new  French  cwik,  to  dcTiaa  ti 


Uka  a  yoiug  ooviUw,  fee. 


With  a  new , 

On  a  new  jonnqr  to  LoadilB  M^gU  w 

gone. 
And  leare  none  to  keep  boon,  bat  oar  m 

John, 
Who  telierei  thepoorwithathunpon  lb*1)Mfcwitk 

Like  a  jonng  cc 
With  a  new  gentlen 


.With  a  new  oc 

With  a  wuting  gentlewoman,  irtmae  dieadtv  la  vtiT 

Who,  when  her  lady  hai  dined,  let!  the  N 


Withn 

old  gold. 
For  which  enndrj  of  hie  ai 
And  thi<  ia  (he  couru  moat  of  our  new  ^llanu  hold, 
Which  makes  that  .good  haueckeeping  ienowgiawaw 

Among  the  young  coartiera  of  t 
Or  the  king',  jourig  courtien. 

IfM***  JUtratiM. 

When  thii  old  «p  wm  new. 

Til  >iuce  two  hundiwl  year  J 
No  malice  then  we  knew, 

Bui  all  things  plenty  wen  I 
All  friendflhip  e»ow  decays 

(Believe  mc  thia  it  tnie) 
Which  vat  not  in  those  days. 

When  this  old  up  wu  new. 
The  nobles  of  our  land, 

Wm  much  delighted  thcB, 
To  liBTC  at  their  command 


Which  by  thcii 


Wta 


ny.TB 


ir  blue 


With  cresta  oa  their  ileeTCf  abown, 
When  thla  old  cap  waa  new. 

Now  pride  hath  baniah'd  all, 
I'nto  our  laod'a  reproach. 

When  he  wbcw  mraiia  ia  amall. 


Init 


is  boih  l> 
A  ufahuniln'i 
nlbix 


Thii  wu  not  thoaght  on  then. 
Whan  thii  old  cap  waa  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cheriMh'd  then  of  man;; 

Now  poor  men  auj^e  aiiit  die. 
And  an  not  btlp'd  b; 


Thia 


ri>ld, 

id  lore  ia  foui.il  in  few 

waa  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  thii  old  rap  was  no« 


Where'er  you  travelled  then, 
You  might  ni«l  on  the  way 

Bme  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 

Andiimllywrlci-neyou 

Oar  ladiei  in  thoet  day* 

In  ciTil  habit  went ; 
Brand  cloth  was  (hen  worth  pial 

And  gare  (bt  b(>t  cenuot : 
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mtccuAKBiKii  PI 


Fmieh  tuhioiu  thai  were  ■oam'd ; 

Poad  tMBg]a  thai  tiotit  kniw ; 
Then  mnlnt;  vomen  ulom'd. 

When  this  old  c»p  wu  D*w. 

A  Du  might  chfD  bfhold, 

At  ChiiiUuu,  ia  cftch  hall, 
Oood  6it»  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  ra«t  for  g»at  uid  mull : 
Tlu  Deichbaun  wire  frinidlj'  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true  ; 
IV  MM  fn>m  the  gUw  w«t«  not  chlddou, 

men  thii  old  cap  was  new. 
Black  j>cki  in  erer?  man 

Wen  Sll'd  with  wine  and  beet  i 
No  pewUr  pol  n»r  can 

)n  thoM  dajs  did  spprar  ; 
Oood  cheer  in  ■  noMeman'i  honn 

Ww  counted  Jt4«ialj  ahow ; 
We  wuted  no  brawn  nor  wxue. 

Who)  thi)  old  cap  wu  new. 
We  took  not  Rich  delight 

Id  cup*  of  lilTer  fine ; 
!NcHu  nndei  thedegreeof  akught 

In  plate  drank  beer  m wine: 
Now  mch  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  ofplats  for  a  ihow  ; 
Whifh  wu  a  nLTc  thing  then, 

When  thi)  oLd  cap  waa  sew. 
Then  briberr  wm  unborn. 


mdidui 


'd  tmong  the  Jtm. 
Tit  lawyer*  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  banllj  knew ; 
For  man  wilh  tnata  agiTed, 

When  thii  old  cap  wa*  now. 
No  captain  then  «aroiiMd, 

Nor  (pent  poor  •oldier'l  paj  ; 
Tiej  wm  not  to  abuwd 

Ai  th«j  are  at  Lb  k  dmj  i 
HuTfii  <lara  the;  make  ei^t, 

To  keeti  frvm  them  their  doe ; 
Foornidien  had  their  right, 

^'heu  thia  old  cap  waa  new ; 
Which  made  them  forward  ttUl 

To  go,  although  not  preat  1 
And  going  with  good  will, 

Theii  fortune  were  the  bert. 
Om  Engliit  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  fDct  aabdue. 
And  foned  thvm  all  to  Bight, 

VThea  thia  old  cap  wu  new. 


..ki... 


Lotd,  tniacbief  on  them  bring 
That  will  not  their  alma  pn, 

Sat  wek  to  rub  the  poor 
Of  that  which  ia  their  da« : 

Thia  wu  not  in  time  of  jore, 
When  thia  old  cap  waa  new. 


Beat  OD,  proud  'billowi  ;  Borru,  bio* ; 
Swell,  curl'd  w»tci.  high  u  Joio'a  n> 
I  Your  inci'ilit;  doth  >bow 

That  innocence  it  tempeft-prDof ; 
Tlosfh  tnalj  Neieaa  frown,  my  thought!  ar 
Tka  Mrile,  affiietiou,  foi  thy  woanda  an  ta 


That  which  thewnildmiacall*  a  jail, 

A  private  elotet  it  to  mt : 

Whilil  a  good  cooacieiice  ii  my  bail. 

And  iunocei.ce  my  liberty : 

Idcka,  ban,  and  loUtude,  together  met, 

Make  me  n  o  pritonrr,  but  an  anchotet. 

1,  whilat  1  wiah'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  thia  private  room  wu  turned  ; 

The  aalanittudor  ihould  be  burned  ! 
Or  like  tho«  tophista,  that  would  dr(>wB  a  It 
1  am  cunatnun'd  to  auA'er  what  1  oiah. 
The  cynic  lotes  hla  posertT, 
The  jielican  her  mldemen. 


Naked  o: 


Contea 

Make  tormenta  «aay  to  their  apathy. 
These  manaclea  upon  my  arm 

And  far  to  keep  mf  anklet  warm, 
I  hate  aome  ironihaekles  there  ; 
These  walla  ate  but  my  garriun  ;  thia  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  pme  my  citadoL 
Vxa  in  the  cabinet  lock'dup 

Like  aome  high-priied  margaritc  ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloiatcr'd  up  bom  public  «ght: 
Tletiredneaa  ia  a  picM  of  majeily. 
And  thni,  proud  aultan,  I'm  aa  gremi  u  thefti 
flereiinforwaotof  food  must »larTB, 

When  tempticij  obiecta  nn  nut  wen  ; 

AndthcaeaCroDg  walla  dooulyMrre 

To  keep  rice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 

Malice  of  late  "a  gnwa  charitable  aun  ; 

I'm  not  comiailtod,  butam  kept  Bceute. 

So  hcthatHTUch  alJaMm'g  life. 

Thinking  t'  hare  madebia  bar»«*e  aun. 

By  a  malicluua  friendly  knife 

IHd  only  wound  him  to  a  cure; 

Malice,  1  aee,  wanta  wit ;  far  wliat  U  meant 

Uucbief,ofltimea  pniyes  faiour  by  th'  etenL 

Whee  once  my  prince  afflirtinn  hath, 

Proaperity  doth  treason  eceja  ; 
And  to  make  imoodi  go  rou^h  a  path, 

Now  not  to  suffer  BbowB-  no  Inyal  heart — 
Whin  kingi  want  «ue,  aubjcrti  muat  beatf  a  pan. 
What  though  I  cannot  lee  mil  king. 
Neither  in  peraon,  or  in  c<un  ; 
itemplation  it  alhing 
irndera  what  I  hate  not,  mine : 


Mt  king  from  me  »l 


mpapl. 
It  eBgraten  on  my  heart. 
Hare  you  not  aeen  the  nightingale 
A  pTiimnrr  like,  cooji'd  in  a  cage. 
How  doth  nhe  chant  her  wonted  tale. 
In  thathcr narrow  hemitagc  I 
n  then  her  charming  melody  dotb  pror* 
I,  her  ca^e  a  grora. 


That  all  her 'ban  are  tr 
I  am  that  bird  wh< 

Thu»  to  denriTB  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  ray  cor^jae  confine, 
Yet,  niaugre  hate,  niy  aoulia  free; 
And,  though  iiiiniurM,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  daf 
Di^Tice  to  rebel*,  glory  to  my  king. 

Although  mr  baaer  pan's  immow'd  ( 
^\'hitat  loyal  thoughta  do  atill  repair 
T'  accompany  hiy  aolitude  : 
Although  nrbellion  'do  my  body  birwi. 
My  king  alone  can  cairtirate  my  mind. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


0  1649. 


FB08E  VBITEBB. 

HE  pro»c  writera  of  thi< 
ft  ige  rank  chiefly  in  the 
\'j  departmcnU  of  theology, 
if  philoaophjiandhiitorit^ 
*  uitiquarian  infomia- 
Thcre  was,  si  yet, 
Jshinily  any  vestige  of 
Hi  IpTOH!  employed  with  taste 
'n  fiction,  or  eren  in  ob- 
wTTstlons  upon  uuuinen ; 
R  though  it  mint  be  ob- 
■  ■erTed,tliBtin  Elizabeth's 
Bl  reign  appearud  the  once 
ty  popular  romance  of  Ar^ 
'  cadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney J  and  there  lived  on- 
der  the  two  nccecding  monarch)  Kverai  acute  and 
bnmoroiu  dcacribm  of  bomao  character. 


I    f-ir<\.  iinilC.iinhriJi^.  dinplnyedrpinarkableacnteneM 

•   ofiinullcilMiiipnuinitfnrknowledBP,  After apendinir 

'    thnw  yenri  r>n  Ihe  mnllnpnt,  ho  returned  to  England 

I    in  is;5,  and  became  one  ofthe  brighteat  omamenti  of 

I    the  court  of  Eliiabetli,  in  whnte  bTonr  be  itood  very 

hi)th.     In   the  year  inao,  hii  mind  haying  been 

ruffleil  in  o  (iimrrel  with  the  Earl  of  Orforil,  he  retited 

!    in  •entvh  of  lninr|ni]Uty  to  the  leat  of  hii  brothcr- 

i;i-law.  th"  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wiltor,  and  there 

,   n'raalimallv  employed  himaelf  in  compoaing  the  work 

'   aboYc-mentimu-'l,  a  heroic  romance,  to  which,  at  It 

tilefly  f>ir  hli  •intcr'n  amusement,  he 

itneCoi         


c  the  title  of  T 


u  of  I'embmke^i  Arctutk 


Thii  production  wu  dotot  flniilied,  and.  not  haring 
been  intendiid  for  the  preu,  appeared  only  after  the 
author"!  death.  Ilia  nettwork  wa»  a  tract,  entitled 
Thr  Df/ence  of  FoetgiVheK  ho  ha*  repelled  the  ob- 
jucOoni  brought  by  tlie  Purilana  of  tiis  age  againit 
the  poetic  art,  the  profeasors  of  which  they  rootemp- 
tnoQsly  denominated  '  caterpUlar*  of  the  common- 
wealth.'  Tbia  production,  though  written  with  the 
partiality  of  a  poet,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  general  louDdneis  of  ila 
reasoning.  In  1584,  the  character  of  his  oncl^  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester,  having  been  attacked 
in  a  publication  called  Lfiralcr'i  CimammKeaUk, 
Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heariett 
Bcciuations  were  pancd  over  in  silence,  be  did  not 
seruplc  to  address  his  opponent  in  such  lerma  aa  the 
following :— '  But  to  thee  I  nay,  thoU  therein  tiesC  in 
Ihy  tliroat,  which  I  will  be  ready  "     '      "" 


after  the  publishing  hereof  I  may  nndeiBtand  thy 
mind.'  This  perfonnance  aecms  to  liave  prored  no- 
Batiefactory  to  Leicester  and  hit  friends,  aa  ItwaiDot 
printed  til!  near  the  middle  of  the  eigbtcentlt  cen- 
tury. DosirouB  of  active  em|Joyment,  Sidney  nert 
contemplated  an  cxpcdilioo.  with  Sir  Francis  Diake^ 
against  the  Spanish  ecttlemeots  In  America :  bat 
this  intention  was  fiusttnted  by  a  pcreniptOTT-  man- 
date tVom  tlie  queen.  In  15SS,  it  ia  said,  he  ww 
named  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  crown  (/Poland, 
at  that  time  vacant;  on  which  occasion  Elisabeth 
again  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  being  afraid  '  to 
liMe  the  jewel  of  her  timet.'  He  was  not,  bowercr, 
long  permitted  to  remain  onemirioyed ;  fbr,  in  the 
same  year,  Elizabeth  having  determined  to  send 
mihtary  auistance  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
the  Nclhcrlands,  Iheu  groaning  beneath  theoppm- 
sive  meaaurei  of  tiie  Spaniards,  he  was  appointed 
l^vemor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  towni  ceded  to  the 
F^ngliih  in  return  fur  this  aid.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Eiirl  of  Leicester,  nith  an  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
went  over  to  Clio  Netherlands,  where  lie  was  joined 
hy  Sir  Philip,  as  general  of  tlie  horse.  The  ctuuloet 
of  the  earl  in  this  war  was  higldy  impnidcnt,  and 
such  ai  to  call  forth  repeated  expreisionaordisMIis- 
faction  from  his  nephew  Pliilip.  The  military  ei- 
plaits  of  tlie  latter  were  highly  honuuruble  to  bim ; 
in  partJCalar,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of 
Axel  in  1566.  His  career,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  short)  for  having,  in  September  of  1 


_;w  weeks  proved  mortal  As  he  was  carried  from 
the  field,  a  well-known  incident  occurred,  by  which 
the  generosity  of  his  nature  was  strongly  displayed. 
Being  overinnic  with  thint  from  cicessivc  bleeding 
and  ^tigiie,  he  called  for  water,  which  was  aeccnl- 
ingly  brought  to  him.  At  Ihe  moment  he  was  lifting 
it  to  his  muuth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by,  des- 
perately wounded,  whoiljed  his  eyes  eagerly^  the 
cup.  Sidney,  oiuerving  this,  instantly  delivered  the 
beverage  to  bim,  saying,  'Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine'  His  deatli,  which  took  piico  on  the 
I9th  of  October  l5Bfi,  nl  the  early  age  of  thirQ-two, 
was  deeply  and  cxleniicely  lamented,  botli  at  home 
and  abroad.     Ills  bravery  and  chivalrous  inagna- 

nlmily — his  grace  and  polish  of  manner tliepurity 

of  his  morals — his  Icnming  and  refinement  of  tasta 
— had  procured  for  him  love  and  esteem  wherever 
he  was  known.  By  the  direction  of  Eliiabeth,  his 
remaini  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  honoured 
with  a  puhlic  funeral  in  the  calhedrid  of  St  Paul's. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  page.  It  is  almost  eicludvely  as  a 
pruxc  writer  that  he  deserves  to  be  prominently  men- 
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timed  in  >  hiitorj  of  EnglUh  Lllermtare ;  *nd  in 
jodgin;  of  bia  menU,  ire  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 

;    emriy  sjte  at  »hicli  lie  WM  cut  oft  Ilia  '  Art-adio,' on 
*hich  tlte  chief  portion  of  his  IniTie  Dndinibtedly 

I  ivtts,  wu  Fo  nniTumlly  rend  und  tdmirod  In  tbc 
reJKn*  of  Elimbeth  and  her  socseMor,  thnt,  in  1633, 
it  hkd  retUT'hed  an  eighth  edition.  Subsequently, 
howerer,  it  fi-U  into  comparatWe  ne^ect,  in  which, 
during  (be  lait  century,  the  TOntemptuou*  U 
which  it  «M  apoken  of  b;  Horace  Walpnlc 
butert  nota  little  tokecp  it.  By  that  writer  it 
rneterlsed  as  "fltedioua.  lamentaMc.  pedantic,  pMtoral 
romance,  which  the  patieno!  of  n  young  Tirgin  i 
krre  cannot  now  wade  through.'  And  the  jadgmei 
RiotT  recently  pronoonced  by  Dr  I>ralce,*  atul  H 
Uailittt  ia  alD>o«t  equally  unfaTourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sidney  hna  found  a  fervent  admirer  In 
UHither  modem  writer,  wtio  highly  extoli  the 
'Areadia'  in  the  Kcond  Tultune  of  thu  ItetrotpectiTe 
IWricw.     A  middle  conne  ia  itecred  by  l>rZiiuch, 


tliia  work  enquisitelj  lieautifdl — nscfbl  obaerTBliom 
on  life  and  niannera— a  variety  and  aecurBte  diKrl- 
roination  of  chararlcn — Biie  icDdmentai  eiprened  In 
nrong  and  adequnte  ternu-HUlmBtEd  deicripticMia, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
pacta — lagc  leunni  of  morality,  and  judicJoui  rtfleC' 
tiooi  on  gotemment  and  policy.     A  reader,'  hccon- 
tinucs,  'who  take*  up  the  lolume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  tmieller  who  bus  a  long  nnd  dreary  road  to 
pajs.    The  ulgecta  that  lucceulrely  nieeC  hli  eye 
may   not   in    general   be  rery  pleasing,   bat  occa- 
■ionally  he  ia  charmed  with  a  more  beautiful  pro- 
spect— with  the  Tcrdure  of  a  rich   valley — with  a 
rneadow  cnanrelM  with  flowera— with  a  murmur  of 
a  rivulet — the  iwelling  grotc— the  hanging  rock — 
the  aplendid  villa.    'Theae  charming  object!  abun- 
dantly compenanle  for  the  joyleaa  regions  he  hu 
tnveraed.    They  SU  him  with  delight,  exhiloratehis 
dnnplng  fpirili — and  at  the  decline  ufday.  he  repoaea 
with  cuinplacency  and  aatiiTactioa.'    This  rtpresen- 
tation  we  arc  inclined  to  regard  a*  doing  at  least 
ample  jnatlce  to  the  '  Arcadia.' the  fumier  high  popu- 
larity of  which  it,  doulnlcu,  in  aome  degree  attii- 
tniMblc  to  tbc  persona]  Tome  of  Ita  author,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  worlu  of  Action  in  the  days  of  Elixabetb. 
I    But  to  whatever  cauaes  the  ndmimtion  with  which 
it  w«*  received  may  be  aacrlbed,  there  can  hardly, 
I   *e  think,  be  a  qucalion,  tiiat  a  work  so  extensively 
I   penued  mml  have  contributed  not  «  little  to  fii  tlie 
I    Engiiah  tonnue,  and  to  fonn  that  vignroua  nnd  ima- 
I   ginalive  style  which  charoctcriacs  the  literature  of 
1   liie  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ctmtury. 
[    Notwlthstaniding  the  occaaionitl  over-in  Ration  and 
ii    icdantn  of  his  style,  Ijidney  may  jually  be  regarded 
''   u  the  best  pruae  writer  of  his  titne.    lie  waa.  In 
[   Irntb,  wtiHt  Cowper  fvliciloosly  cslla  him,  a '  warbler 
of  poetic  pmse.' 
In  bis  penonal  chnracter,  Sidmr,  like  moct  men 
1    <f  high  feoiibilit*  and  poetical  Ailing,  showed  a 
'    diifnsition  to  meiaiiciioly  aiid  atditude.     Ills  chief 
fault  seems  to  have  been  impetnoaity  of  temper,  an 
iHaitratkin  ofwhich  hna  already  been  qnoted  from  hla 
replyto'Leiceater'iCommonweallh.'  Ilia  same  trait 
■ppeara   in   the  fullowing  letter  (containing  what 
I  proved  tn  be  a  groundlBsa  accuiation),  wliich  he 
|i  vmte  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  father,  then 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 

Ij       •  EiajrtniuilnUrE  cf  tbaTUln-.  RpHtalnr.  ha..  U.  3. 


'Mr  Molyntat — Kew  worda  an  bent.  My  letlen 
to  my  father  have  coine  to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither 
can  1  condemn  any  but  you  for  it.     If  it  be  as,  yon 

make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.     Dut  that 

you  before  (lod,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much 
an  read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  fatlwr.  witlwat  lu< 
comniBiidmtnt,  or  my  conient,  1  will  thnut  my  da^ 
ger  into  you.  And  iruit  Id  it,  for  I  apeak  it  in  iTiaa) 
In  the  mean  time,  farewetL' 


[A  TnapeK.] 
There  amw  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  cloadi 
before  his  face,  which  shortly,  like  iuk  pound  into 
water,  hod  blacked  over  all  tlie  face  of  heaven,  psr. 
paring,  as  it  were,  a  mournful  stage  for  a  tn^edy 
.     ..      _.._.,    __        t._.    f. .-.._..(,  a,e  wiiiJ     ' 


hink  theniMlve 


fittest 


opon  Ihcm,  Ihry  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  al most  bethink  themaclrea  of  change.  For  tben 
the  traitorou*  sea  began  to  aweil  in  pride  againrt  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  faroured 
them,  it  bad  lun  so  calmly ;  making  mountain*  of 
itself;  over  which  the  toned  and  loitering  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  Btnu^t  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of 
helliidi  darkneas,  with  such  cruel  blows  a^inst  the 
aides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  nay  soever  it  went,  waa 
atill  in  bii  malice,  that  there  was  left  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  way  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
(erered  the  loving  company,  which  the  day  befote  had 
tarried  together,  that  moft  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  neter-Htisfied  mouth. 

[DaeHplieii  of  Arcadia.] 
There  wne  bills  which  gaminhed  their  proad 
heigh t»  with  "tateiy  trees  J  humble  valley^  who«ba«a 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  rcfnshing  of  ailier 
rivers ;  meadow*,  onanielled  wiih  ail  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  Rawen  ;  thickets,  wbich  being  lined  with 
moat  jneannt  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  tha 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  wcll-tunnl  bird*  ;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  srith  sober  security  j 
while  the  pretty  lamb*,  with  bleating  ontory,  cmved 
the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shephenrs  boy  piping,  aa 
though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shap- 
herden  knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comrorted  her  hands  to  wor^  and  her 
hands  kept  lime  to  bor  Toice-musio. 

[A  Slag  niatl.] 

Then  wont  they  K^ther  abroad,  the  good  Kalander 

.  itertaiiiing  them  with   ploanant   discoursing — how 

well  he  loved  the  aport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 

man,  bow  much  in  the  eompariaon  thereof  he 

Dcd  all  ehamber-delighl^  that  the  «un   (how 

great  a  journey  soever  ho  had  to  make)  could  never 

sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watching  till 
□idnight  for  the  deen  feeding,  O,  said  he,  you  irill 
aerer  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  yourvelf  in 
ircath  with  eierciw,  and  lu  heart  with  joyfulueaa ; 
oo  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  tpirita  ;  and  oft 
t  falls  out,  that,  while  one  think*  loo  much  of  hia 
doing,  he  leaven  to  do  tho  eHert  of  hia  thinking.  Then 
(pared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Areadia  waa 
changed  ainre  hie  youth ;  activity  and  good  follow- 
thjp  being  nothing  in  the  pric 


bo^  acoording  to 


te  of  the  old.fn>wing  world, 
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ttill  wone  and  worse.  Then  would  he  tell  them 
ftorief  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ;  and  so, 
with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing -their  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craring 
liberty  ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
sembling, that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liyeries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  horns  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive  ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoever 
they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  believing  the  wind's  advertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithful  counsellors^ 
the  hunti^men,  with  open  mouths,  then  denouncea 
war,  When  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any 
man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  music. 
Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with 
voice  and  horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
citizens,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcis:ius,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  night, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

IPraUe  of  Poetry."] 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have 
when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  from  your  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  painfulness ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  iiim,hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
learned  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us  ;  for 
out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  •  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est* — [*  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  veiy  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  that,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delight- 
ful proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepaied 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  whidi 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  eaa 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  cradled  in 
their  graves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^neas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice  ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely 
(that  is  to  sav,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would 
swear  they  be  li)rought  to  school  again. 

LORD  BURLEIGH. 

Another  of  the  favourites  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
WnjJAM  Cecil,  Ix)rd  Burleigh,  who,  for  forty 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  capa- 
city of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1598,  a^the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celebrated 
individual  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  appli- 
cation, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  close- 
ness which  sometimes  degenerated  into  hypocrisy. 
Most  of  these  qualities  characterised  also  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  literary  production; 
namely.  Precepts  or  Directions  for  the  Well  Ordering 
and  Carriage  of  a  MarCs  Life,  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Bad 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  subjoined. 

\Chouxofa  Wife.] 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  will  spring  all 
thy  future  good  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  life, 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war  ;  wherein  a  man  can  err 
but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly.  Inquire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever.  For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thou 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  the  other  will  be  thy 
continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirke  thee  to  hear  her 
talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fool. 

[Domestic  Economy.] 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  according  to  the  means 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keep- 
ing an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themselves 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  well-bearing  of 
his  drink  ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues  ;  nor  above  a  third 
part  of  that  in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  more  than  defray  thy  eztraordinaries,  which 
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klnji  ninnciut  the  ordiniuj  b;^  much ;  Dtherrin 
tbwi  ihkU  lin  like  ■  rich  beggu,  in  continuBi  want. 
And  tlw  Deed;  Dum  cut  neier  Uti  hunfil;  noc  con- 
taotedl;.  For  ever;  diiMalet  niitkea  him  n«il;  to 
EOMtgage  or  lell.  And  that  ^tlcnuui,  who  k1I>  >d 
■ere  of  Und,  ulla  m  ounce  o(  credJC  For  gBnlittt; 
ie  nothing  else  but  Ancisnt  ric^ce.  So  that  if  the 
fiiuDd»tioo  ahall  at  ui;  time  liak,  the  building  miut 
ntedi  follow. 

[Sdueatiim  of  CftAIniL] 
Brine  thy  childrm  ap  in  levnine  uid  obedience, 
jet  wiuout  outward  auitcritj.  PraiH  then  apenlj, 
reprehend  them  Kent];.  Giro  them  good  eoanCenuice 
and  conTeQiest  muntenuicc  Kccordin^  to  th;  Bbilit^i, 
otheniTH  thT  lire  wilt  ipna  their  boDdo^,  and  what 
pottioD  thou'ihalt  IcuTO  them  at  th;  death,  thcj  niil 
thank  death  for  it,  and  not  (hee.  And  I  am  per- 
nurdnj  thai  the  Toolith  iMckering  of  Mine  parent*,  and 
the  0Ter-«t*rn  carriam  of  others,  cnuwth  more  men 
and  wainni  M  take  ill  counira,  than  their  own  Ttciout 
inGlinatioiUL  Marry  thy  daut^hten  in  time,  lest  they 
many  themseltM.  Aiid  sutTet  iint  thy  sons  to  pus 
the  Alpe  ;  for  they  shatl  learn  nothing  there  but 
pride,  blasphemy,  and  atbeinn.  And  if  by  trarel  they 
g|^t  ■  fov  broken  lancuagca,  that  shall  profit  them 
Dothtng  more  than  to  haTe  one  meat  served  in  direri 
dilbea.  Nather,  by  my  consent,  shalt  IhoH  train  them 
ni  in  wars;  for  he  that  nt)  up  his  rat  lo  lire  by 
Inat  profession,  can  hardly  be  an  honest  mail  or  a  good 
Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  lonoer  in  request 
than  OK ;  for  soldien   in  peace  are  tike  diimneys 

^SiKKtgAvp  mul  £orrowt>i[7.] 
BeWBie  of  sure^hip  for  thy  bat  friend*.    He  that 

ayeth  another  man's  debts,  seekelh  his  own  decay. 
it,  it  thou  canst  not  otherwise  chaoiB,  nthat  lend 
tb;  money  thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou 
bmrow  it.  So  sbalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and  plcasaie 
thy  IKend.  Neither  borrow  money  uf  a  neigjibour,  or 
a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger,  where,  paying  for  it,  thou 
Shalt  hear  Do  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  ahalt  eclipse 
thy  credit,  loso  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as 
to  another.  Bat  in  borrowing  of  money,  be  precious 
of  ihy  word  ;  fur  he  that  hath  core  of  keeping  days  of 
payment,  ii  lord  of  another  mu'i  piir*e. 


One  of  the  earlidaf.  and  also  one  of  the  most 
diBtinir>1>hed  prose  writon  of  (his  period,  wns  Rn:ii- 

D  Hooker,  a  Icamnl  and  gifted  theologian,  bom 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents  near  Exeter,  about 
the  year  1553.  At  school  he  displayed  so  much 
aptitude  for  lenming,  and  gentleness  of  disposition, 
that,  having  been  recommended  to  Jewel,  blihop 
of  Salisbury,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  that 

CreLite,  who,  after  a  satisfaetory  examination  into 
is  IDc^it^  «cnt  him  to  Orfurd,  and  contributed  to 
hli  support.  At  the  uniTer«i[y.  Hoolier  studied 
with  great  ardour  and  success,  and  became  much 
respected  for  modeaty,  prudence,  und  piety.  After 
Jcirel'i  death,  he  yist  patronised  by  Sandys,  bishop 
of  London,  who  sent  his  aoD  to  Oxford  to  citjoy 
the  benefit  of  Hooker's  instructiooa.  Another 
of  his  pupils  at  tills  time  was  George  Cranmcr.  a 
([rand-ncphew  of  the  famous  archbishop  of  that 
name ;  and  with  both  these  young  men  he  fonned  a 
close  and  enduring  friendthip.  In  1579,  Ills  skill  in 
oriental  langunjics  led  to  his  UMiipurary  appoint- 
nt  as  dtpuly-profcssor  of  llebrcwi  and  two  years 
later,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  Not  long  after 
thij  he  had  the  miifortane  to  be  entrapped  into  a 


marriage,  which  proved  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  during  life.  The  circumstances  of  thii 
union,  which  place  in  B  strong  light  the  simple  and 
unsuspecting  nature  of  the  man,  wete  these.  Having 
been  appointed  to  prench  at  Paul's  Cross  in  London, 
he  put  up  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the  rcceptiou  of 
the  preachers.  On  his  arrival  (here  from  Oxford, 
*"  — ai  wet  and  wearr,  but  received  so  much  klud- 


froro  the  hostess,  that,  aecording 
0  his  biographer  (Walton),  in  his  excess  of  graUtade^ 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe 
all  that  site  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  pei^ 
suaded  by  her  that  ho  was  a  man  of  a  tender  consti- 
tution 1  and  tliat  it  was  best  foe  him  to  have  a  wifh, 
that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him^ — such  an  odd  u 
might  both  pnidong  liis  life,  and  make  it  more  eom- 
foiiahle  i  and  such  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
vide fur  him,  if  he  thought  flt  to  marry.'  Hooker, 
little  apt  to  suspect  in  olhors  that  guile  of  which  he 
himself  was  ao  entirely  free,  became  tlic  dupe  of  thii 
woman,  authorising  her  to  select  a  wifb  for  him,  and 

Promising  to  marry  whomsoever  the  should  chooae. 
'he  wife  she  prorldcd  was  her  own  daughter, 
described  as  'a  silly,  clownish  woman,  and  witlial  a 
Santippe,'  whom,  however,  lie  married  aecord- 
o  his  promise.  With  this  helpmate  he  led 
in  uncomfortable  life,  thongh  apporenll/  in  a 
spirit  of  resignation.  When  visited  by  Sandys  and 
Cmnmer  at  a  rectory  in  Backinghamshirc,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  in  I5S4,  he  wns  found  by 
them  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  servant.  In  his  bouJic  they  received 
little  entertainment,  except  from  his  conversation  i 
and  even  this,  Mrs  Hooker  did  not  fuil  to  disturb,  by 
eaUIng  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing mch  other  samples  of  good  mannen,  as  made 
them  glad  to  depart  on  the  folIawit\g  morning.  In 
taking  k-ave,  Cranmer  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
smnllness  of  Hooker's  income,  and  the  uncomfortable 
ate  of  his  domestic  alfairsi  to  vrhich  the  worthy 
lan  replied, '  My  dear  George,  if  saints  have  usually 
doutde  share  iu  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
me,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
3th  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  Indeed  I  do 
daily)  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my 
soul  in  patience  and  peac&'    On  Us  retnni  to  Loo- 
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don.  Siindva  imide  B  >trDn(c  appeal  to  hii  father  in 

betiilf  uf  Hooker,  the  rcsidt  of  wliicfa  nas  the  ap- 

pmnlment  of  the  raeek  dwine,  in  I5S5,  to  the  office 

of  moater  uf  the  Temple.     He  aooordingly  removed 

to  London,  and  commenced  lti«  laboara  ai  forenoon 

weauher.     It  happened  that  the  office  of  afternoon 

lecturer  nt  the  Temple  vat  at  this  period  filled  b; 

I    Walter  Travera.  a  man  of  great  learning  and  clo- 

,    qnence.   but  liigtilf   CalviniBtical   in   his   opiniona, 

I    while  the  Tiewg  of  Uoolier.  oq  the  other  hand,  both 

■  on  church  gorerntnent  and  on  poinla  of  theolojty, 
'    were  of  ■  niodcnite  cant.    The  conMqucnce  wui, 

that  the  doctrinea  delivered  from  the  pulpit  varied 
;    Terr   much    in   their   character,   according   to  the 
\    preacher  from  whom  thej  proceeded.    Indeed,  the 
two  oratora  aometiniea  preached  avowedly  in  oppo- 
:    lition  to  each  other— a  circumatance  which  gare 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  '  the  forenoon  aermons 
■poke  Canterbarj.  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.'  This 
!    disputatioD.  though  conducted  with  good   temper, 
'    excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgitt 
;    auipended  Travera  from  preaching.     There  ensued 
between  him   and  lluuker  a  printed  controveray, 
which  was  found  k>  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
!    he  ttrongly  expressed  to  the  irchbiitiop  hla  wish  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  be  might  be  pennitted 
I    to  lire  in  peaic,  and  hare  leisore  to  finish  fall  treatise 
Of  At  Imki  of  Ecclaiatlkal  Peli^,  alveady  begun. 
A  letter  which  be  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occaalon  deserves  Ui  be  quoted,  at  showing  not  only 
'    that  peacefulnctB  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
thmufih  life,  but  likewise  the  object  that  hie  great 
work  wasiuleuded  toaccompliah.   It  is  aa  fullowa : — 
I         '  Mj  lord— ^Vbc^  I  lost  the  (reedDtii  of  my  all, 
I     which  wv  my  college,  jst  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
I     in  niy  quiet  country  parsonage.     But  I  un  weary  of 
:     (hr  uoiK  and  oppoailions  of  tbii  place  ;  and.  indeed, 
I     Ood  and  unture  did  not  intend  ma  for  coDtenlions, 
but  for  study  and  quictncw.     And,  my  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contestii  here  wiih  MrTraTcrs  have  proved  tho 
I     more  unpleasant  to  me,  berauie  I  bclieie  bim  to  be  a 
go«d  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 

'  And  to  satisfy  that,  I  bare  cominKcd  the  bolj  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 

'  the  conacieiice  of  him  and  olhen  of  hit  judgment 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  bj  oa  as  to  alter  our 

I  frame  of  chnrch  government,  our  manner  of  Ood's 
woiship,  our  pinning  and  ptnying  to  him,  and  our 

,     ejitabiished  ceicmoniea,  as  often  as  their  tender  con- 

I  KieiicGS  iball  require  ua  And  in  thia  examination 
I  have  not  only  satigflcd  myaelf,  but  have  begun  a 

■  Irtaline  iu  which  I  intend  the  Batinfacticin  of  others, 
I     by  a  demonstration  of  tho  nasonabienesa  of  oar  laws 

of  eedeaiaslical  polity.  But,  my  loid,  I  ihaU  never 
be  able  to  fiiiiili  what  1  have  begun,  nnleat  I  be  re- 
moved into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  bm 
Ood'a  blessings  apnng  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peare  and  privacy :  a  place 
where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 

Sroaching  mcrtality,  and  that  great  account  whidi  all 
esh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  Ood  of  all 


sented,  in  1591.  to  the  rectory  of  Boacomb, 
(hire,  where  he  ftniahed  four  Iwoka  of  his 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Gliubeth  hav- 
ing In  the. following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec< 
tory  of  Biihop'a.Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
plaice,  where  the  remainder  of  his  lite  waa  spent  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  dntie*  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  tinii  book,  published  in  1597: 
and  finished  other  three,  which  did  not  appear  till 
afUv  hii  death.    Thia  event  took  place  in  Novem- 


ber 1600.  A  fell  days  previoutly.  his  bouse  was 
n>bbed,  and  when  tlie  fact  wa.' mentioned  to  him,  he 
anxious^  inquired  whether  bia  books  and  papers 
were  safe.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  he 
eiclaimed,  'Then  it  Bintlera  not,  for  no  other  loaa 
cau  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  trealiae  on '  Ecelesiastieal  Polity'  displays 
an  aatonlahing  amount  of  learning,  aagadty.  and 
industry  ;  and  is  so  eTcellently  written,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  author  haa,  in 
correctness,  propriety,  and  puri^  of  English  style. 
hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of 
his  SQccesBors.  This  praiae  is  unqneslionably  too 
liigb  1  for,  at  Dr  Drake  has  observed, '  though  the 
words,  fbr  the  moat  part,  are  well  chosen  and  pure, 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  sentences  is  intricate 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  eicluslvely  on  the 
idiom  and  constroction  of  the  Ijitin.  Mnch  strength 
and  vigour  arc  derived  tkim  thia  adoption,  but  per. 
spicuity,  sweetness,  and  ease,  are  too  generally  sac- 
nflced.  There  is,  notwithstanding  these  usual  fca- 
tures  of  his  composition,  an  occasional  simplicity  in 
hia  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  truly 
charms.'*  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  sentence, 
with  which  the  preface  to  the  "  Eccleaiaatical  Polity' 
is  opened,  at  a  striking  instance  of  that  elaborate 
collocation  which,  founded  on  the  ttructurc  of  a 
language  widely  difTercnt  from  our  own,  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  '  Though  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  ttiat  posterity  may  know  we 
have  not  loosely,  through  ailence,  permitted  things 
to  pass  awny  as  in  a  dream,  there  shall  be.  for  men^a 
information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  church  of  God  eslsbliahed  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavonn  which  would  have 
upheld  the  same.' 

The  argument  ag^nit  the  Puritans  is  conducted 
by  Hooker  with  rare  moderation  and  candour,  and 
certainly  the  church  of  England  hat  never  had  a 
mote  powerful  defender.  'Die  work  ia 
regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise  . 
referred  to  as  a  great  aulliorin  upon  the  whole  rasge 
of  moral  and  political  principles.  It  alio  bean  • 
value  aa  the  nrtt  publication  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  observed  a  strict  methodical  arrange- 
ment,iuid  presented  atrain  of  clear  logical  re '  ~ 


[Scripiwv  tmd  At  Lam  of  A^ahirt] 
What  the  Scripture  purpovcth,  the  same  in  all 
points  it  doth  peribim.  llowbeit,  that  here  we  swart* 
not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especially  we  must  ob 
serve;  namely,  thai  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scriptor 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  tendeth. 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  a) 
imagine  the  gcnenl  and  mam  drift  of  the  body  of 
Bocred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that 
Ood  did  thereby  intend  to  deliter,  as  in  truth  be  doth, 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  nec«*- 
sary,  the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not 
atherwiM  in  this  life  attun  unto ;  they  are  by  this 
veiT  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new  tere- 
lations  from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  odd  to  the 
word  of  God  uncertain  tndilion,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete  ;  wliieh  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  ail  mpects,  without  any  luch 
things  added,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse 
as  much  aa  once  lo  acquaint  ourselves  with  anylhin* 
further.  Whalsoerer.  to  mako  up  tho  doctrine  u 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
turc'a  insufficiency,  we  rqcct  it ;  Scripture,  puiposing 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  iC     Again,  ths 
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scope  and  purpose  of  God  in  delirering  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, such  M  do  take  more  largely  than  behoretn, 
tbej,  on  the  contraiy,  side-racking  and  stretching  it 
further  than  bj  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
diy  as  great  mconrenienccs.     They,  pretending  the 
Scripture**  perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scrip- 
ture all  things  lawful  to  be  done  mu»t  needs  be  con- 
tained.   We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want 
nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
stituted.   As,  therefore,  Ood  created  every  part  'and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
it — BO  the  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  Ood  delivered  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
fect, therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  even  as  well 
conclude  so  of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
was  the  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  Ood  in 
holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  whioi  man  may 
practise.    But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.    Ood,  in  delivering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated  among  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  ^ood  and  evil  in  the  daily  afiairs 
of  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubta  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs?  Not  that  the 
Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ; 
but  the  necewities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  ihat 
which  the  li^t  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  itself  directeth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
sin  BAunst  their  own  soufrt,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  nands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever  they  go  aoout,  and 
have  not  first  the  saored  Scripture  of  Ood  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
sand times  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
vex  and  amaze  them  1  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Scripture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.    In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  miserj^  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
ria  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rule  of  common  discretion*  without  Slinking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents 
shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  years  of 
capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  this,  and  it  sliall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  him   in  the  gospel ;  but  ser^-ants  being  com- 
manded to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.   >Vliich,  as 
it  standeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
common  affairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

IZeal  and  Fear  in  Jldiffion,'] 

Two  aficctions  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
bear  the  creator  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  frame 
aocoTdingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion — 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 
guided,  when  it  endcavoureth  most  busily  to  please 
Oody  foroeth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
8er\'ice  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  timet 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of  tares  the  com  in 
the  field  of  God  is  ]>lucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  undentanding  concerning  God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderatc<l,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  is  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  divine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  grow  firom  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  service  pleaseth 
Ood,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  oflTereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
Ood  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  tnink,  or  what  te  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy,  they  know  not 
what.  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging 
to  the  service  of  Ood,  but  is  always  joined  witn  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  crrotieous  relation  to  God. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  Ood,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  hii. 

^Defence  ofJUcuon.] 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men  ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginnoth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  Oc^  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  conct*ming  our  duty  any 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wonuwood,  which,  being  fikllen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it 
fallcth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason  ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reaion.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First, 
'  the  natural  man  ])erceiroth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  &c.  &c.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  sprttiKl  itself  very  fur  in  the  world  ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  •  •  • 

To  our  puq)ose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoexier  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocenta 
and  infants  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that 
shincth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered, 
are  effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,   obedience,  and   credit,  belong 
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aright  onto  God.  No  man  oometh  unto  God  to  offer 
kim  ncrifice,  to  pour  out  Bupplications  and  prajen 
bdbre  him,  or  to  do  him  anj  aernoe,  which  doth  not 
first  beliere  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of 
them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  either  by  rerelation  from  heaTen,  or  by 
inftruction  upon  earth ;  by  labour,  ttudy,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  whaUoerer  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse 
of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
oome  unto  ripe  and  fiiU  ability  to  work  by  reasonable 
understanding  I  The  whole  drift  of  the  Smpture  of 
God,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theolofly  t  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  dirine  I  What 
■denoe  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
matural  discourse  and  reason  t  Judge  yon  of  that 
iriilch  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  rain  it  were  to 
neak  anything  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  the^  hear,  and  by  dis- 
ooune  to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  aboye  nature,  things 
wbiih.  our  reason  b^  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  belieye,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  oif  God.  *  *  The  thine 
we  hare  handled  according  to  the  Question  moyed 
about  it,  which  question  is,  whether  tne  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  derising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  conrenientl  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
haye  endeayoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
the  self-same  spirit  which  reyealeth  the  things  that 
God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  St  rea- 
son, what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  oyer  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

lOhmrA  Jfunc] 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  yoice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  yery  part  of  man  which  is  most  dirine,  that  some 
haye  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony  ;  a  thing  which 
^ighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states ;  a  thing 
as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
«mto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselyes  from 
action.  Tht  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  yenr  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  yery  steps 
and  inflections  eyeiy  way,  the  turns  and  yarieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  ihem,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
tame  state  wherein  our  nunds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
eontrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  yery  image  and  character  eyen  of  yir- 
tue  and  rice  is  perceired,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  haying  them  often 
iterated  into  a  loye  uf  the  things  themselyes.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harraony  ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heavinem,  of  Rome  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  aptcr  to  stay  and  Mttle  us,  another 
to  move  and  Htir  our  affections  ;  there  is  that  drawcth 
to  a  maryellous  graye  and  sober  mediocrity ;  there  is 


also  that  carrieth,  as  it  were,  into  eostacies,  filling  th* 
mind  with  a  heayenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a 
manner  seyering  it  from  the  bod^ ;  so  that,  ^thom^ 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or 
matter,  the  yery  harmony  of  sounds  beinf  fianoed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual 
fSttculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  natiye  puissance  and 
efficacy,  greatly  ayailable  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper 
whatsoerer  is  there  troubled  ;  M>t  as  well  to  quicken 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  whi<m  is  too  eager ;  soye- 
reign  against  melancholy  and  despair;  forcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  deyotion,  if  the  mind  be  audi  as 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  moye  and  to  moderate 
all  affections.  The  prophet  Darid  haying,  therefore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  l^t  in  music 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  thingsmost  necsMaryfor 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  thai  purpose  a 
number  of  diyinel^-indited  poemt,  and  was  lorther 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetiy  melo^  in  imblic 
prayer ;  melody,  both  yocal  and  instrnmantal,  tat  the 
rairin|g^  up  of  men's  heaita^  and  the  iWMtaid^g  of  their 
afiections  towards  God.  In  whidi  eonsicUnittana  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  prsMBl  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  QoA'w  seryieetand  an  help 
to  our  own  deyotion.  They  wliich,  iind«  pvefcoiea  ot 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  ahvofatien 
of  instrumental  music,  approying,  neyerthaIsM,  the 
use  of  yocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  toine  rea- 
son wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.  In  church  mnaic,  curioiity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  lif^t,  or  unsnitahle 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  nol 
naturally  serye  to  the  yeiy  kind  and  degree  of  Uioee 
impressions  which  the  matter  that  soeth  with  it 
leayeth,  or  is  apt  to  leaye,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemish  and  £sgrace  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  o^  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
fiuilts  preyented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  ihmm 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utteriy,  but  fitly  sttStatC 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  God. 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  ediQrB  u 
not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not»  jal 
surely  the  aflfection,  because  therein  it  woiketh  mvch. 
They  must  haye  hearts  yeiy  diy  and  tough,  fnon  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  r^igiously  affisctcd  delighteth. 

LOBD  BACON. 

But  the  fame  of  Hooker,  as  indeed  of  all  his  oon- 
temporaries,  is  outshone  by  that  of  the  iDustrioiif 
Lord  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nidiobt 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  the  22d  of  January  1561,  and  in  chiMhood 
displaced  such  Tiyacity  of  intellect  and  sodatcncts  of 
behayiour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.-  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  be  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  so  early  as  his  ^teenth 
▼ear,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotdian  phi- 
losophy, which  then  held  unquestioned  sway  in  the 
great  English  schools  of  learning.  ThisdisliKeof  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  Bacon  himself  declared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fell  into  *  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ewer 
ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfmitfulnen 
of  the  way  ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship  used 
to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions, 
but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.  *  After  spendmg  about  four  yean 
at  Cambridge,  he  trayelled  in  France,  his  acnte 
obsenrations  in  which  country  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  work  entitled  Ojf  the  State  of  JSmrope. 
By  thci  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1579,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  hastily  to  England,  and  engage 
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BKGU8H  UTERATUBE. 


In  lome  profltable  occuiiatimi.  After  in  Tain 
chins  his  untie.  Lord  Burlel([)i,  to  procope  fot 
inch  t  proTinon  frem  goreniinent  u  might  allow 
him  to  deTote  hii  time  to  litenCare  and  pliUcsu  ' 
h*  rpenl  •e»er»l  jenr*  tn  Ihe  itndj  of  thu 
While  engaged  in  pmcti™  as  a  bBrri»tcr,  liowi 
he  did  not  Ibrget  philiwoph?,  u  it  appcan  that  lie 


n  early  pf  ri,«l  of  life  his  great  work 
called  TU  Itulavralum  of  lie  Scieacet.  In  1590,  he 
-obtained  the  port  of  Couniul  Kxtraordiaar;  to  the 
'qneen  i  and  three  yean  aftenrordi.  Mt  in  puiiament 
fiiT  the  county  of  Middleiei.  At  on  orator,  he  is 
idghl;  eiioUed  by  Ben  Jonson.  Id  one  of  hii 
apeecjie*,  he  diitingulsbed  himself  b;  taking  the 
pcnmlar  side  In  squeatiun  reapecting  some  large  lub- 
ai£a  demanded  by  the  court  i  but  finding  that ' 
had  giren  great  offence  to  her  m^eity,  ha  at  or 
altered  hit  tone,  and  condescended  to  apologise  vl 
Ihal  aerTility  which  unhappily  appeared  in  loo  many 
of  hia  subsequent  actions.  To  Iy)rd  Burleigh  and 
Ilia  aon  Bobert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch  in 
flie  hope  of  adxancemenl,  Uil  at  length,  finding 
UmidT  disappointed  In  tint  qnarter,  he  ■ttached 
I  Uafdf  to  Barldgh's  rival,  Enex,  Who,  with  the 
I  umiataidonii:faBenen)iuMmdiUp,rad«aToiiiecl 
to  pracoi*  Or  him,  in  19S4,  the  ncanl  oOce  of 
I  ■ttoMj-otnend.  In  this  atl«mirt  b«  wm  dehatcd, 
I  thtoagh  the  inllDeDce  of  the  Cecils,  who  were  jodnia 
nf  lioth  him  and  his  friend ;  but  he  in  some  de- 
pee  soothed  Bacon's  disappointment  hy  presenting  to 
him  an  estate  at  Twickenham,  worth  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  ia  painful  to  relate  in  wtiat  iminiier 
Bacon  repaid  such  benefits.  Whenf^ueiwasbnnight 
to  trial  fur  a  conipimey  against  the  queen,  the  friend 
whom  he  had  so  largely  obliged  and  confided  in,  not 
only  dcaerud  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  unnecca- 
sarily  appeared  as  counsel  against  bim,  and  by  erory 
•Tt  and  dialorling  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
to  magnify  his  crimes.  He  complied,  moreover, 
»ftor  the  earl's  execution,  with  the  queen's  request 
that  be  wooH  write  A  DedaralioH  ef  tU  Praclictt 
ami  TreatBiu  Altanptid  ami  Coaimitu/liy  Bobal,  Earl 
•/■  Euti,  which  was  printed  by  anlliorlty.  Into 
Bis  conduct,  which  indicate*  a  lamentable  want  of 
ki^  nunl   principle,   courage,    and   self-rcfpert. 


Bacon  was  in  some  measure  led  by  pecuniary  diffl- 
cullies,  into  which  hi*  improvident  and  oitentatiout 
hahila,  coupled  with  the  relative  inadequacy  of  his 
revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By  maintaining  htmwtf 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  he  hoped  t< 
that  profeasional  advancement  which  would  not  oulj 
Oil  his  empty  coSi^rs,  but  gratify  those  ambitiou* 
longings  which  had  arisen  in  hit  mind.  Buttempta- 
tiana  of  this  sort,  lliuugb  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  eicuse  such  immoralities  as  tbuse  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  fatore  oi 
capable  o£ 

After  the  accession  of  James,  the  Ibrtunet  of 
Bacon  began  lo  improve.  He  was  knighted  in  1603, 
and,  in  subsequent  yean,  ohtnined  lucceasirely  the 
olSces  of  king's  counsel,  solidloi-general.  judge  of 
the  Manhalsea  court,  and  attorney-general  This 
last  appointment  he  received  In  1613.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  hia  duliea,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measDres  of  tbe  court,  and 
oven  aiaisled  in  an  attempt  to  extort  ttoru  on  old 
riergyman,  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  a  contbsslao 
of  treoson,  by  torturing  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  his  income  had  now  been  greatly  « 
Urged  by  the  emoluments  of  office  and  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  nlderman, ' ' 
vagancc,  and  that  of  his  servants,  which  )ii 
have  been  too  good-nntored  to  check,  continued 
la  keep  hint  in  difflcnItleL  He  cringed  befbr«  tha 
king  and  his  fkiourite  Villien;  and  at  length.  In 
1619.  reached  the  summit  of  hii  amUtion,  by  bs 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  ri  England,  i 
Baron  Verulam.  This  latter  title  gave  place  In  the 
following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  St  Alhanl. 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  in  hi* 
political  and  judicial  cspacities.  he  griMsly  deserted 
hii  duly.  Not  only  did  lie  suffer  Villiers  to  inter- 
fera  with  hia  decisions  as  a  judge,  but,  by  acceptiog 
numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors,  gave 
occasion,  in  1631,  to  a  parliamcntaiy  inquiry. 
which  ended  in  hia  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
ftiUy  confessed  the  twcnly-thrcc  articles  of  cor- 
ruption which  were  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Uonie  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confcaaioQ  was 
aubscribed  by  himseli;  he  answered,  '  It  is  my  act, 
my  bund,  my  heart :  1  beseech  yoor  lordshipi  to  be 
merdful  to  a  broken  reed.'  Banished  from  public 
life,  he  hod  now  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  his  philo- 
sophical and  literary  pursuits.  Yet.  e'en  whlla 
be  was  engaged  in  business,  these  had  not  been  , 
neglected.  In  l.^9T,  he  published  the  first  editlan  of  i 
his  Ettavt,  which  were  afterwards  Rnntly  enlarged. 
These,  oil  he  himself  says  of  them.  '  come  home  to 
men's  buainess  and  bosoms  j  and,  like  Ihe  late  tiew 
halfpence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  silver  ta 
Rood.'  From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  the 
■ubjects  of  the  '  I^sayn.'  and  the  excellence  of  their 
style,  this  work  immediately  acquired  great  popa- 
lority,  and  to  the  present  day  continues  the  moat 
genenillj  read  of  ail  the  nnlhor's  productions.  'It 
is  also.'  to  UK  the  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
of  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  geniui 
appcBTB  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Ihe  novelty  and 
"■■»  reneeiions  often  reitiving  a  Btrong  relief 
..ritencsi  of  hia  subject.  It  may  &  reod 
from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after 
"le  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in 
■nmelhing  overlooked  before.  Tbia.  indeed.  Is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  tliey 
f»imish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetjo 
■clivity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  facultiei.'*  In 
Pint  Prslhnlnai 
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1605,  he  published  another  work,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  extensively  perused ;  it  is  entitled  Of 
tAtf  Pr^hifnce  and  Adcancement  of  LearHinq^  Divine 
and  Human,  This  Toluinc,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  in  the  Latin  language,  with 
the  title  De  Augmentit  Scienliarum^  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  called  Instauratio  Scien- 
tianan,  or  the  Injitauration  of  the  Sciences,  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Organum^  is  that  on  which, 
chiefly,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
stowed most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
appeared  in  1 620.  In  the  first  part  of  the '  Adrance- 
ment  of  Learning,'  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  disseminating  it, 
together  with  what  had  already  been  done  for  its 
adyancenicnt,  and  what  omitted,  he  proceeds  to 
divide  it  into  the  tliree  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy ;  these  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  *  tlie  three  parts  of  man*s  understanding* — 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason.  The  concluding 
portion  of  tlie  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion. 
The  *  Novum  Organum,*  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  sein)nd  and  most  imi)ortant  part  of  the  *  In- 
stauration  of  the  Sciences,*  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
first  of  whicli  furnishes  u  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  ser\'ant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  further  than 
he  has,  either  in  operatitm  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.'  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  employing  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  human  knowledge,  is  fuUy 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  translatGd 
extracts  from  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
reformation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  useflil 
arts  had  derived  ifrom  science,  and  the  small  improve- 
ment which  science  had  received  from  practical  men, 
he  proceeds — *  But  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  physical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  world  ?  It  is  not  certainly  from 
anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  clearly 
mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise 
knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  fh)m  nothing  else  but  the  pcr- 
▼erseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world 
from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  fiom  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed ; 
but  if^  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consulted  expe- 
rience and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  world.'  *As  things 
are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to 
general  propositions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  whicli,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolve.  From 
the  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derive<l,  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate, 
ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  debate.  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  requires  that  we  should  generalise 
slowly,  going  fVom  particular  things  to  those  which 
arc  but  one  stop  more  general ;  from  those  to  others 
of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  arc  uni- 
TersaL  By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
well-deflned,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  rcflise 
to  acknowledge.'    After  describing  tho  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  alter 
knowledge — the  idoU,  as  he  figuratively  terms  them, 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow— Bacon,  in  the  second 
book  of  the '  Novum  Organum,'  goes  on  sy  stematicaUy 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  o^  philosophia- 
ing,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  inductive  method  is  applied. 
This  he  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  he  has  eaned 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  iUher  of  experimental 
science.  *  The  power  and  compass^'  says  Froftssor 
Playfair,  *  of  a  mind  which  could  ftnn  sodi  a  plan 
beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline,  hot 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramiflcaikms,  of  sdenoes 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  ol:aect  of  admi- 
ration to  all  succeeding  ages.'  It  is  true  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  both  practised  and  even 
cursorily  recommended  by  mors  than  one  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Bacon ;  but  unquestionably  he  was 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completdy,  to  show  its  infinite 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  bo4f  of  scientiflc 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  Ha  guidance.  In 
another  respect,  the  benefit  oonfeired  fav  Bacon  upon 
mankind  was  perhaps  stiU  greater.  He  tamed  the 
attention  of  philosophers  fkSm  speculations  and  dis- 
putes upon  questions  remote  from  use,  and  fixed  it 
upon  inquiries  '  productive  of  works  for  tha  boiefit 
of  the  life  of  man.'  The  Aristotelian  phflosoplqr  was 
barren;  the  object  of  Bacon  was  'thaampUflntiooof 
the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  orer  the  worid^ — 
*  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  efiectiug  all  things  possible* — ^the  augmentation, 
by  means  of  science,  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  human  sufiering.  '  In  a  word, 
he  was  eminently  a  utilitarian. 

The  third  part  of  the  'Instaurationof  the  Sciences,' 
entitled  Sj/lfa  Sylvarum^  or  History  of  Nature,  is 
devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  including  original  observations  made  by 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  incorrect^ 
are  uscfhl  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of 
searching  for  truth.  I'he  fourth  part  is  called  Sceda 
InteUectus,  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  oS  steps 
by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  aodi 
investigations.  Other  two  parts,  which  the  aathor 
projected,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebrated  publication  of  Lord  Bacon  Si 
his  treatise.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  AncienU,  1610; 
wherein  he  attempts,  generally  with  more  ingenuity 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings  in  tibiie 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  inote  also 
FelicitieM  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s  JReign,  a  Hisiory  ^ 
King  Henry  VII.,  a  philosophical  romance  c^Uad 
the  New  Atlantisj  and  several  minor  productiona 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  His  letters,  too^  havt 
been  published. 

After  retiring  from  public  lifb.  Bacon,  thoogh 
enjoying  an  annual  income  of  £2500,  continued  to 
Uvc  in  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  that,  at  his 
death,  in  1626,  his  debts  amounted  to  upwarda  of 
£22,000.  His  devotion  to  science  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  bringing  his  esrthlj 
existence  to  a  close.  While  travelling  in  his  carriage 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  ficsh  mig^t  not  be  pire- 
served  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  £1  order  to  malk» 
the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  High- 
gate,  bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  This  so 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  home,  bat 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  a  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  days.*    In  a  letter  to  the  earl,  the  last 

*  This  socoant  is  given  by  Aubroy,  who  probably  obtained  It 
from  Ilobbes,  one  of  Bacon's  intimato  friends,  and  aftarwanU 
an  argnaintanoe  of  Aubrey,    flee  *  Anbngrli  Lives  of  ^""irwl 
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which  be  wrote,  ifter  coiiipnringhini>e1f  to  the  cider 
Fliny,  '  who  lint  bii  life  bj  tryiag  ta  expcrlniciil 
tbnat  the  trnming  of  Mount  VeiuTius,'  he  diiei  do' 
forget  to  mcntiaD  hia  uvrn  CKperiiiient.  whli^Ii.  tuy 
be, '  incoetjilEd  e«*llenlly."    la  liia  wil'   "    '  " 


will,  ttie  fuQow- 


fSas 


m>^^^ 


ins  itrikingly  prophetic  pB»af{:e  ii  finind :  '  My 
name  lod  menuicy  I  leave  to  fniugn  nntiima,  and  Co 
mine  own  country  after  aome  time  is  paiacd  OTor.' 

I  Bacon,  like  SiJriej.vaa  a  <  warbler  ij  poetie  prose.' 
No  Engliib  writer  liaa  aurpaucd  liim  in  fbrrour  and 

I  1)riIliMKT  of  atfle,  ia  force  of  expreuion.  or  In  rich- 
neM  and  aiKniHcmce  of  imimery.    Keen  in  tlii- 

:  «onringaiukiftiei  where  no  nsemblancc  is  apparent 
to  coramoo  ejei,  he  hai  aonictimeB  indulged  to 
eicen  in  the  exerdae  of  hia  talent.  Yet,  in  general, 
bi*  coininriKaiJ  arc  not  leu  dear  and  appoaitc  thnn 
taH  at  inwgioatlon  and  meaning.  He  haj  treated  of 
pbiloaophy  with  Ul  the  (plcndoor,  yet  none  of  the 
Ta^ueneu.  of  poetrjr,  Sonietlmea  bia  aty  1o  poaaeuea 
■  degree  of  coneiaeneas  very  rarely  to  be  found  In  the 
cmpoaitiont  of  the  Eliiahethan  age.  Of  thia  qua- 
lity the  last  of  the  lubjoined  cxtracta  it  a  notable 
illlMtiatioii. 


I 


im;. 


«] 


A*  water,  wbethcr  it  be  the  drw  of  bearen  or  the 
qtringi  of  the  earth,  doth  acattcr  and  Ion  ilwlf  in  the 
fnond,  except  it  be  collected  into  aorae  recoptaele, 
whe*  it  may  by  union  comfort  and  aualwn  itaclf; 
and,  for  that  caiue,  the  iuduairj  of  man  hatb  framed 
•od  made  apriog-hcadii,  conduita,  eialems  and  pooli ; 


le  to  beautify  and 


«ity; 


adorn   with    aceompliihmtinta  o 

utate,  a*  well  a<  of  uae  am' 

trbethcr  it  dcacend  (Vom  d 

from  hunian  aenae,  would  aoon  pcriah  and  TAuiah  to 

abiiiion,  if  it  won:  not  piewrrcd  in  booka,  tiadiliona, 

conforcneea,  and   placca  appointed,   aa   aDiTcnitiea, 

callefn>*,  and  acbools,  for  tbe  receipt  and  comforting 


Libmricaareaitbcahrinnwhereall  the  relici  of  the 
ancient  uinta,  full  of  true  rirtue,  and  that  without    \ 
delusion  or  impoaturc,  are  preiwried  and  repoaed.  | 

[Chvtnuiient.'\ 

In  Orpheua'a  theivtre,  all  beaala  and  bjida  aasemblnd  i 
and,  forgetting  their  acveral  appetites,  Kinie  of  prey, 
aome  of  ganie,  aome  of  quarrel,  fltood  all  aociably  to- 
f^hrr,  liateiiing  unto  the  aire  and  aceorda  of  the  barp ; 
the  aound  wherror  no  i«>oner  ceaacil,  or  naa  drowned 
by  aome  louder  noiae,  but  crery  beast  returned  to 
own  nature  ;  wherein  ie  aptly  dowribed  the  na 
and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  pf  aaTage 
Dnreclaimedde>ireaofprafit,of  luat,ofnienge;  wbieh, 
aa  long  Bi  thcj  give  ear  to  precept%  to  lawa,  to  r  " 
gion,  aweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  pemua 
of  booka,  of  sermona,  of  haranguea,  ao  long  !■  aociety 
nciI ;  but  if  (hcHi  iDitmmenti  be 
id  tuiuult  Toaiit  them  not  audible, 
liHolvo  into  anarchy  and  eouru^ion. 

(Proapertly  and  Adcmily.'l 


The  Tirtne  of  prosperity  ia  temperance ;  the  virtue 
of  advemily  is  fortitude.  ProiperitTia  Ibe  blessing  of 
the  Old  TeslamcDt ;  advonity  is  tlio  blneiing  of  the 
Kcw,  which  carrieth  the  gnstcr  benediction  and  the 
clearer  rereiation  of  God'a  farour.  Yet  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you 
ahall  hear  aa  many  hcancliko  airs  aa  earola  ;  ami  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
scribing  the  afflictiona  of  Job  than  the  feliciti« 
Solomon.  Pro^rity  ia  not  without  many  fear*  and 
distaslea  ;  and  adversitv  is  not  without  oomforta  and 
bopea.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries 
is  more  pleasing  to  bare  a  lively  work  upon  aaad  i 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melaueholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge  therefore  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  C«i^ 
tainly,  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  cruahed  :  for  prosperity 
doth  beat  dierorer  vice,  but  advoisily  doth  bett  dia- 

[AwniMip.] 
It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  ajiake  it,  to  have  pat 

more  truth  and  antruth  together  io  few  words,  than 
in  that  apeech,  '  Whosoever  ia  delighted  in  aolitode, 
ia  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  ;'  for  it  ia  moat  true, 
that  a  natural  and  aeent  hatred  and  aversion  towar'  ~ 
society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  sava 
beast ;  but  it  ia  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  any 
character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  eiccpt  it  proceed, 
ut  of  a  plcBKUre  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love 
lerire  to  aoijucBler  a  man'i  self  for  a  higher  con- 
lion  :  auch  as  ia  found  lo  hate  been  falsely  and 
feignedly  in  some  of  the  beatbeiis^ — aa  Kpimenidea, 
the  Candian  ;  Numo,  the  Kornan  ;  F.rapoloctea,  the 
Kiciliau  ;  and  Apollonioa,  of  Tyana  ;  and  truly,  i "  " 
Rally,  in  divcn  of  the  ancient  hermits  and  holy  fad 
"  '  !  church.  Dut  little  do  men  perceive  what  » 
ia,  oud  how  far  it  oitendcth  ;  for  a  crowd  ii  not 
lUi^,  auil  race*  are  bul  a  gallery  of  picturea,  | 
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talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  :  '  Magna 
dvitais  magna  solitudo' — [*  Great  citj,  great  soli- 
tude'] ;  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
ifhich  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
farther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  even  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoeyer,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kmds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  Dody,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoieum  for 
tne  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  ioys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  licth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  peat 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
ship whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and 
greatness:. for  princes,  in  re^rd  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  favourites,  or  pri vadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  c<»iversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes 
curarum'  [*  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
using  the  word  which  is  received  between 


manner. 


private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineiu  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comincus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *  Cor  ne  edito'— [*  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendship'),  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  sell  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrair  dfects, 
for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joveth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
ffriefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grievcth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  oontraiy 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
fet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature; 
fbr,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
Datural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 


dulleth  any  violent  impression — and  even  to  is  it  of 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sove- 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  tlie 
affections;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fisir  day 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  Imt  it 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of  daik- 
neas  and  connision  of  thoughts.  Neitiier  is  this  to 
be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man 
reoeiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind 
frau^t  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  ondentand- 
ing  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  toeseth  his  thon^ts 
more  easily — ^he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly — ^he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  ther  are  turned  into  words 
— ^finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  daj's  medi- 
tation. It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  king 
of  Persia, '  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Airas,  opcneS 
and  put  abroad' — whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thougnts  they  lie  bat  as  in  packs. 
NeiUier  is  this  second  miit  of  mendship,  in  opening 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  sudi  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  beet), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  learneth  of  himself^  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetfeetk  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not  In  a 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and 
fitllcth  within  vulgar  observation — ^which  is  £sithful 
counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one 
of  his  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  is  ever  the  beet  ;*  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  coun- 
sel from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  understuiding  and  judgment, 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  aflections 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  diflcrenoe  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  nveth 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend 
and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  M^ainst 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty,  of  a  friend. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  concerning  manners, 
the  other  concerning  business  :  for  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  tbe  faithful 
admonition  of  a  fnend.  The  calling  of  a  man's  self 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  piere- 
inff  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is 
a  little  flat  and  dead  ;  OMen^ing  our  faults  in  others 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  re- 
ceipt Q>e8t,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
admomtion  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (esDO- 
cially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  ot  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damaee  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  suth,  they 
are  as  men  '  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and 
presently  forget  their  own  slume  and  fiivour:*  as  for 
Dosiness,  a  man  may  think,  if^  he  will,  that  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester  seeth  always 
more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  an^er  is  as 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenif 
letters;  or,  that  a  muKket  may  be  shot  off  as  mb 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and 
high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  bol 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which 
settoth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that 
he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  bo  oy  pieces ;  asking 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  anothsr 
business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  aay, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  allV  but  he 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faitk- 
fiilly  counselled— for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  azospl  U  l» 
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ftom  >  perfect  »nil  entire  rrimd,  to  Live  coTiiutI  giron, 
but  tmek  u  ihkll  bs  bowed  uiJ  croolicil  tu  iiuiuc  cud.' 
whi«b  ha  katli  tKat  giieth  it ;  tbe  other,  thnt  he  nbutl 
hkta  coaiue)  siTen,  hurtful  kdiI  unufc  (tliough  with 
goad  mtmain^,  and  mixed  iKuil;  of  miiivtiief  and 
putlj  of  renivdj — erun  u  if  jou  wuuld  eull  iphyai- 
dao,  that  i<  tbou;;ht  guod  for  Ibc  cum  of  the  diHiuc 
JDU  romplain  of,  but  U  uuaci)uikititnl  with  jroiir  body 
— and  thunfurc,  luay  put  ;ou  in  >  waif  fur  prvwiit 
cure,  but  evoithnivetli  juur  bealch  in  Home  otbcT  kind, 
■ud  no  cure  the  discoiie,  and  kill  the  ii&tii^ut ;  but  a 
friend,  Ibat  is  wbolly  urquainted  vitb  a  inan'n  catutr, 
will  beware,  bj  furtheriiiE  any  jirewrit  buiinew,  how 
he  danbeih  upon  other  iinMnienictiee — and,  therefnre, 
iwt  not  upon  »cattercU  counwlB,  fnr  they  will  rather 
diitnict  and  iui<1ead,  tban  tcttte  and  dinrt. 

After  tbeiw  tifo  liuble  fniiUi  uf  fripniLihip  (pcac?  hi 
the  atTeciioni,  and  ini|inirt  of  the  judgment),  folluwcth 
the  lajit  fruit,  wliicli  ii,  like  the  pouiegrsnate,  full  of 
man;  kcnicls— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
actions  and  occaaious.     Ilerc,  Uw  beit  waj  to  reprv- 
•eiit  to  life  the  manifold  ate  of  friendihip,  i>  to  east 
and  «M  how  laanj  thinj^a  then  an  which  a  man  can- 
not do  hiinxlf ;  and  then  it  will  ^pear  that  it  was  a 
,    (iiarinf!  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  nay  '  that  a  friend 
it  another  hiniMilf ;  f'lr  that  a  friund  is  far  mora  than 
'    himwlf.'     Men  haie  their  timo,  and  die  many  times 
ill  denin  of  aome  thingi  whieh  they  principall;  taltu 
'    to  bort ;  the  botowing  of  a  child,  the  fiuinhlng  of  a 
I    work,  or  the  like.     If  a  man  hate  a  true  friend,  ho 
'    mar  mt  almoat  wcura  that  the  care  of  thaw  tbin^pi 
'    wilt  cuutinua  after  him ;  lo  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
wnw,  two  Urn  in  bia  dcaiiea.     A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  Mend- 
■hip  it,  all  officea  of  life  on.  as  it  were,  gnnted  to  him 
and  bia  deputy;  for  he  may  eierciae  them  by  hia 
I    friend.     How  many  thing*  arc  tbcnj  whieh  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face  or  comclineaa,  uy  or  do  himself! 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  hii  own  nieriti  with  modeaty, 
,    much  les  citol  them ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  uipplieate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like  i  but 
all  Ihoe  thin^  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  whieh 
are  bluiMng  in  a  man's  own.    So,  af^in,  a  man's  [>vr- 
■011  hath  many  proper  ntlationa  which  ho  cannot  put 
nir.     A  man  cuinot  apeak  to  hia  son  but  a*  a  father ; 

tarnia;  whereas  ■  friend  may  apeak  as  the  case  rc- 
qturea,  lod  not  aa  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to 
•namente  theee  thingi  were  endless:  I  hsTe  given 
the  mlc,  where  a  man  i-annut  fitly  play  hia  own  part ; 
I     if  he  ban  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  atage. 

Learning  takcth  away  the  wildncss,  barbarlim,  and 
terecDaas  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
father  work  a  contrary  ellect.  It  taketh  away  all 
leritT,  temerity,  and  insolcncy,  by  eopioua  suggestion 
of  all  doubt*  and  clilGculties,  and  ac<|a>intiiig  the 
mmd  to  balance  reasons  on  both  siilea,  and  to  turn 
backtbelinit  offera  and  enneeita  of  the  kind,  and  to 
■ecept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  eiamined  and  tried. 
It  ta^h  away  all  Tain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
i>  the  root  of  all  weaknau:  for  all  things  are  admired, 
ather  because  they  are  now,  or  becauae  they  an  great. 
*  *  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  uniTenal  frame 
of  nature,  the  earth  with  rocu  upon  it  (the  Jifinenen 
gf  aouls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
riwni  eoine  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  youn^, 
md  wmo  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dniiL  It  taketh  awiiy  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
kdnne  fortnne  :  which  is  ons  of  the  grcateit  impedi- 
Dtents  of  Tirtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.  *  * 
VirpI  did  eicelleiitly  and  profoundly  eouple  the 
knowledt'c  of  causes  and  the  conquoM  of  all  fean  to- 
gither.  It  were  too  long  to  go  otot  the  particular 
,    TWntilirt  which   learning  doth  mini>t^  tn   all   the 


diioft«iai  of  the  iniud— aometimes  purging  the  ill 
buia'.iini,  KOnietimes  opening  the  olistructiuns,  some- 
times helpiii;;  the  di;K'tion,  aoniutiini^  increasinr 
nptietite,  toinctimc*  healing  the  woundii  a 
tioiia  thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  tbei 
clu'le  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  ii,  that  it 
diitpnseth  the  cun'itilution  of  the  mind  not  t'>  be  filed 
ur  settled  in  the  delbctii  thereof,  but  still  t-  l«-  ra.\iMt 
anil  Hujceplible  of  n-funualion.  For  the  iinlramed 
man  kiiuw.'th  n<it  wtuit  it  is  to  descend  into  hiiosetf^  I 
anil  cull  bini«e1f  lo  aecmnt ;  nnr  the  pleai^uru  of  that  ! 
must  jileaaant  life,  which  coniista  in  our  daily  feeling 
ounclvca  UiMine  better.*  The  good  parti  he  hath,  be 
mltleam  (u  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterouilT, 
but  not  much  to  inereiue  them:  the  fault*  ho  hath,  he 
will  learn  hnw  tu  liidi-  iiiid  eolonrthem,  but  nut  much 
to  amend  the:n  E  like  on  ill  mower,  thnt  m'lWa  on  atill 
and  never  wheta  his  acytlic.  Whereas,  with  the  teamed 
man  it  fares  otherwise,  (lint  heduth  erer  intennia  tlw 
correction  and  ameudincnt  of  his  mind  with  the  u«o 
and  employment  theivof. 

[Booii  atui  Stipt  Conijiirtil.] 

If  the  inyonlion  of  the  ahip  w««  thought  ao  noble, 

loditici  from  place  to 

udt  iviuute  regiuna  in 

part iripal  inn    of  their  fruits,  how   much   more  ore 

leften  to  he  tiia;n>>fied,  which,  aa  ahipo.  pass  tlirough 

ie  Tost  WOK  of  time,  and  moke  ages  so  diitont  par- 

-ijiatc  of  (he  winlum,  illuminatioua,  and  iaivntiuoi. 


uid  conaociateth  the  n 


>f  the  I 


[Simlia.]  I 
idiei  serve  fir  dclijibt,  for  ornament,   and  for 

etirin^;  fur  orriaiui'nt,  ia  in  di^rourve  ;  and  foi  i 

y,  L<  ill  the  judgement  and  dls]ioaiti<mof  businat)  : 

fur  expert  iiiru  can  execute,  and  perhaps  jurl^  of  pai^  ! 

ticul.in,  oiif  by  one  ibuttheeenerateaanaels,  and  Ae  i 

plut.taiiil  niai^halling  of  affair-,  come  beat  fWim  thou  | 
that  are  learned.     To  spend  too  much  time  in  atudiea^ 

is   sloth  ;  to  iw   thein  tiw  niueli  for  onioment,  if  ; 

alTectutiiin  ;  to  niaki' juilgmrnt  whully  by  their  ralet,  I 

ia  the  humour  uf  a  scholar ;  they  perfect  natuiT,  and  I 

-rcperfeetcd  by  experienci! — for  natural  abilities  are  ' 

kc  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  bv  study  ;  and  I 

iidiea  themselTcg  do  giie  forth  direction's  too  much  at  ! 

irge,  except  they  he  bounded  in  by  experieiice.  Crafty  ] 

len  eontcmn  studied,  simple  men  admiie  them,  and  I 
ise  men  use  them  ;  for  thev  teach  not  their  own  use  j 

It  that  is  a  niRluni  without  them,  and  abore  them,  : 

on  by  observation.     Heoil  not  tu  eoulraclict  and  con-  ■ 

ite,  nor  to  helierr  and  take  fur  gninted,  nor  to  find  | 


he  la:iled.  othiTS  to  be  swallowcil,  and 

he  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some 

books  arc  t<>  l>c  trO']  only  in  part*  ;  others  tn  bo  mod, 

'      -     be  read  wholly. 


lid  with  diligence  am)  a 


ention. 


_  deputy,  and  eitraots  made  o 
by  othen  ;  but  that  Wimld  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
purtant  arguments,  and  the  meaner  snrt  of  hooka  ;  else    ' 
diinitlal  buuka   are,   like   common   distilled  wateia, 
Avht  thiniri.  Ilnuling  moketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exoet  man  ;  and,  there-    I 
fore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  hare  a  great 

if  ho  cunfor  little,  be  ha-l  need  have  ■  - 
t ;  anil  if  ho  read  little,  he  had  need  hart  '■ 
Ding,  tu  teem  to  know  that  ho  duth  not. 


In  tlie  brilliant  cnnitellation  i>f  j^-eat  men  which 
;u]uri>ed  tlio  ivisnt  uf  l^ixabuth  and  Jamei,  one  at 
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:hc  most  diitdngoiihed  of  thote  who  ndded  eminence 
n  literature  to  bigh  talent  for  HCIiTe  btuinesi,  wu 
~  A  WAi.TBit  1U.LEIOB,  >  nuu  whwe  cluuvuter  will 


lom  aho  lent  to  attend  tbe  Duke  of  Anjoa  back 
the  Nctherliknda,  uflcr  reftising  that  aoblemaii  lier 
hiuid.  In  lis*  lie  again  joined  in  no  adventure  tot 
the  diwoverv  and  aetlkment  of  unknown  coiuatrie*. 
With  the  litip  of  hia  friend*,  two  ihips  were  Bent  out 
qncit  of  gnld  mlnet.  to  tliat  part  of  Nortb  Ame- 
.  »nowcnlIeil  Virginia.  Holeigh  himielfwu  Dot 
trith  thcM  veaielii  the  commoditiei  brought  home  bf 
■hich  produced  lo  good  a  return,  that  the  ownert 
'cre  indoced  to  fit  out,  for  t!ic  next  year,  another 
eet  of  Kven  ship*,  under  the  commmd  of  Rateigb'i  I 
kiniman.  Sir  lliijiard  Grenvillc.  Tlie  attempt  made 
'  L»  Docasion  to  coloniae  America  proved  an  attet 
failure,  and,  after  a  lecond  trial,  the  enterprise  wai 
up.  Thii  expedition  ii  taid  to  have  been  the 
*  of  introdueing  tobacco  into  England,  and  alao 
of  malting  known  the  potato,  whiob  wm  Ant  cnl* 
tivated  on  Raleigh^a  Land  in  Ireland- 


alwBfi  make  him  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hiitoiy  of  his  conntry.  He  was  bora  in  1B5B,  at 
Rayci  Farm,  in  Dcvunihire.  of  an  ancient  fandlji 
and  Tvom  his  youth  wm  diatlnguithod  by  great  in- 
tellectual aeutencBi,  hut  still  more  by  a  reslleaa  and 
adveuturoua  dispoiltion.  He  becnmc  a  noldicr  at  the 
age  of  aeventeen  i  fought  for  the  Protestant  muse  in 
the  civil  wan  of  France  and  the  Nelherlanda  j  and 
afterwards,  in  I5T9,  accompanied  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land. I'his  expedition  proved  nntbrtunate,  hut  by 
familiarising  him  with  a  maritime  life,  had  probably 
much  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  those 
BUhsequent  expeditions  by  which  he  rendered  him' 
•olf  fainoiu.  In  ISSO  he  assisted  in  suppressing  the 
Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  Ireland,  where  be 
obtained  an  esfnte,  and  was  for  some  time  governor 
of  Cork.  After  this,  having  occasion  to  visit  London, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  court,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  handsome  person  and  winning  address,  con- 
trived to  insinaale  himself  into  the  favour  of  Hlixa- 
beth.  A  well-knovn  anecdot«  illualrates  the  gal- 
lantry and  tact  by  which  he  was  characterised.  (Jne 
day,  when  he  was  attending  (he  queen  on  a  vralk, 
■he  came  In  a  miry  part  of  the  road,  and  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh,  perceiving 
this,  instantly  pulled  olf  his  ricli  plush  cloak,  aniC 
by  spreading  it  before  her  feet,  enabled  her  to  pas 
on  unsoilcd.  Ttiis  mark  of  attention  delight^  III 
queen,  fhim  whom,  ns  it  has  bcea  fustiously  tc 
marked,  his  cloak  was  the  means  of  procuring  fur  hii: 
many  a  good  nit    Kaleigh  «m  one  of  the  courtiers 


Hajss  Faltn— U»  BfrUipIscc  oT  RslelilL 
Meanwhile,  the  prosperity  of  Koleigh  sit  tbe 
English  court  continued  to  Increaae.  £liiabeth 
knighted  bim  in  1SB4  ;  and,  moreover,  by  grantiu 
monopolies,  and  an  additional  Irish  estate,  confetred 
on  him  solid  marks  of  her  &vaar.  In  return  tar 
tliese  benefits,  he  zealonsly  and  actively  exerted 
himself  for  tlie  defunce  of  her  majesty's  dominuHi* 
against  tbe  Spaniards  in  1588  i  having  not  only  been 
one  of  those  patriotic  volunteers  who  sailed  sgainit 
tbe  formidable  and  far-famed  Armada  in  the  Knglisb 
channel,  but,  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's  wnncil 
of  war.  contributed,  by  his  advice  and  experiencQ.  to 
tlie  maturing  of  those  defensive  arrangementawbidi 
led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Keit  year, 
he  accompanied  a  number  of  his  eountrymen  who 
went  to  aid  the  expelled  king  of  Portugal  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom  from  the  Spaniards. 
After  hla  return,  Elizabeth  continoed  her  largeaaei 
to  him.  till  at  length  hia  tronblesome  importonitie* 
drew  (iroro  her  the  qneslion, '  When,  Sir  Walter,  wiU 
you  cease  to  be  a  beggarP'  With  his  usual  tact,  be 
replied, '  When  your  graciolu  miueaty  ceases  to  b* 
a  benefactor.'  By  taking  bribes,  and  otherwiia 
abusing  his  power  and  the  influence  which  lie  had  at 
uourt,  he  bctfamc  unpopular  willi  the  nntinn  at  largd 
About  this  time  he  exerted  biniielf  to  redoes 
to  practice  an  idea  thrown  out  by  Montaigne,  by 
letting  up  an  '  office  of  address,'  Inteitded  to  act  ~ 
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ttanced;  and,  m 


tiTCr,  that  it  ma  not  left  Ibr  Mr 
X  the  fact,  that  Raleigli  had  ob- 
Lce  timn  the  individuals  wham  he 


tainedrach 

Both  in  itf  le  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  ii 
rttij  ■upcrinr  to  all  the  Engliah  hiitorical  produu- 
tioni  which  had  preTioruly  appeared.  Ita  ilfle, 
though  pBrtakinic  of  the  fault*  <k  the  affe.  in  bumg 
frequently  ttiff  and  ini'erted,  he*  leia  of  then  deftcti 
than  the  diction  of  any  olher  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Tytler,  with  ju»tice,commead«itaa'TiKorou»,  purely 
Engliah,  and  possesaing  an  antique  richncis  of  oroii- 
ment,  limiiar  to  what  pleaaea  ua  when  we  *ee  nmc 
■ndent  priory  or  italel/  manar-bouie,  aod  compare 
'*~'ith  our  more  modem  man  lioni.'  'The  work,'  he 
*,  'ii  laborioua  without  being  heaTy,  learned 
witliouC  being  drr,  acute  and  ingenioua  without  de- 
generating into  the  subtle  but  triTial  diatlnctiona  of 
the  achooloien.  Its  narrative  i>  clear  and  apirited. 
ml  the  matter  collected  fVom  the  moat  authentic 
□urcea.  The  opiniana  of  the  author  on  atate-poUcy, 
o  the  causes  of  great  eventa,  on  tlie  difierent  fonna 
of  government,  on  naval  or  military  (actica,  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufaatures,  and  other  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  meT«  echo  of  other 
minds,  buttlie  resulta  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
(tndy  of  a  long  life  ipent  in  couatant  action  and 
ridasitude,  in  various  climates  and  conntriea,  and 
Itom  penonal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
aponaibility.  But  perhaps  its  most  atriking  festure 
'-  ':he  aweet  tone  of  philmoptiic  melancholy  which 
vadea  the  whole.  Writteo  in  prison  during  the 
qaleC  evening  of  a  tempestuous  lift,  wc  feel,  in  its 
penuol,  that  we  ore  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastened  and 
Improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
ofijijur}-,  and  the  asperity  of  resentment,  have  passed 
awa^,  leaving  only  the  heavenly  lesson,  th«t  M  is 

Wb  ahal!  commence  our  quotations  from  Kalelgh 

Ih  one  in  which  the  merits  of  the  book  arc  not  re- 

isented,  but  which  is  inatrnctive,  as  showing  the 

childishness  with  which  men  argued  in  those  days 

upon  subjects  they  understood  not,  and  could  not 

nnderstaod. 


And  first,  whereas  it  is  supposed  by  Aog.  Cbry- 
samenais,  that  the  flood  hath  altered,  defoimed,  dr 
nther  annihilated  this  place,  in  audi  sort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof  (of  which  api- 
nioD  there  were  othen,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cause  of  these  high  mountaiot,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earili  over,  with  many  other  atrange  eflects)  ;  far 
.  ■  .  '  '  ink  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  1  cannot  deny  but  that  the 
&CC  of  ParadiKwas,  allei  the  flood,  withnvd  and  grown 
' '  'n  respect  of  the  first  beauty  {for  both  the  agea  of 
and  the  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  changed), 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  a[  any  anch  place,  or  if 
(he  soil  and  seat  had  not  remuned,  then  wonid  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  SJO  years  after  the  flood, 
hare  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  have  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  veir  garden  itself  wen 
Dot  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  tme  common  field  and  pas- 
•a  with  the  laud  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is  still  the 
same,  and  Che  riTSia  still  -  .. 


Euphratea,  we  a 


1  what  longitude 


Paradise  lay  ;  and  of  one  of  these  rivers,  which  after- 
ward doth  divide  itself  into  four  bnuiches,  m  am 
sure  that  Iho  partition  is  at  the  very  Iwrdcr  of  the 
garden  itself.  For  il  is  written,  that  out  of  Eden  went 
a  rircr  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was 
divided,  and  became  into  four  headi.  Now,  whether 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  (nufe],  from  thence, 
be  refened  to  Kdea  itself,  or  to  Paradise,  yet  the  diri- 

north  or  south  nide  of  the  very  gaiden  (if  the  nrcis 
run,  as  they  do,  north  and  south);  and.  therefora 
these  rivers  yet  remaining,  and  FJlea  manifestlv 
known,  there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood, 
as  is  aupposed.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  place  could  beiioallcml,asfatunagn 
know  it  not,  so  is  there  no  probability  that  either  tlwN 
riv«s  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  nnr  rivers 
created  by  the  flood,  which  were  not ;  or  that  the  flood, 
a*  aforesaid,  by  a  riolenC  motion,  when  it  began  to 
decrease,  was  the  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  valleyi. 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wbeiein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low!  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  ia  either 
by  the  stienfth  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  (he  so.  But  (hat 
there  was  any  wind  (wberoby  the  seas  am  meat  cn- 
lajted),  it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  cootiaiy  is  pn- 
bable  ;  for  it  is  written, '  Therefore  Ood  made  a  wind 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.'  So  as 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  then  «•■ 
any  wind  at  alt,  but  that  Ood  allenrard,  out  of  his 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  tha 
abundant  alime  and  mud  of  (he  earth,  and  make  (1m 
land  mora  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vL- 
pours  and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  know  liy 
experience,  that  all  downright  rains  do  everroora  di»- 
sever  the  violence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  beat  down 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountunous  billow  of  the 
sea;  for  any  ebbs  and  fiows  there  could  be  none,  when 
the  water*  were  equal  and  of  one  height  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  there  were  no  indraaghl^ 
bays,  or  Eal&,  to  roceiTe  a  fiood,  or  any  deacent  or 
violent  falling  of  waters  in  the  round  form  of  tht 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  therefore  it  seom- 
sth  moat  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  waters  rather 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  mored  with  any 
raging  or  overbearing  riolence.  And  for  a  more  di»ct 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  dcitroving  altera* 
tion,  Joseph  aroweth,  that  one  of  those  plAars  erected 
by  Soth,  the  third  from  Adam,  was  to  be  seen  in  bis 
days ;  which  pillars  were  set  up  above  14S6  yean 
befors  the  flood,  counting  Selh  to  be  an  hundred  yean 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joseph  himself  to 
hare  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Christ ;  of 
whom,  aKhough  there  be  no  cause  Co  believe  all  diat 
he  irrota,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  time, 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  qun- 


althougb  I  give  UCtle  credit,  yet  1  cannot  condemn 
him  in  all).  Chat  the  city  of  Enoch,  built  by  Cain, 
about  the  mountains  of  Lcbanu),  was  not  defaced  by 
length  of  time  ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof,  Annius  (w1k> 
commented  upon  that  invented  fragment)  aaith,  were 
tobeseeninhiadsys,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Cutile  ;  and  if  these  bis  words 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impudent.  For, 
speaking  of  this  citf  of  Enoch,  he  concludcth  in  this 
sort: — "Cujus  maiime  et  in^cntia  molia  fundamaita 
visontur,  et  vocatur  ab  ineolia  regiouis,  cii-itas  Cain, 
utnostri  mercatoreaetperigrinireferunt'~[*Thefouii- 
dation  of  which  hnge  mass  i>  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
place  is  called  by  the  people  of  that  region  the  Citf 
of  Cain,  as  both  out  stiangeis  and  merchants  rep(Kt.'] 


ENGLISH  LITERATURR 
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It  is  abo  arowed  bj  Pomponiuf  Mela  (to  whom  I  give 
mon  civdit  in  these  things),  that  the  city  of  Joppa 
was  bailt  before  the  flood,  over  which  Cepha  was  king, 
whose  name,  with  his  brother  Phin^is,  t<^thcr  with 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  their  religion,  was  found 
gntvcn  upon  certain  altars  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
jimwible  that  the  ruins  of  this  other  citj,  called  Enoch 
Dj  Annius,  might  be  seen,  tliough  founded  in  the  first 
age  ;  but  it  could  not  be  of  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
built  by  CtiXDf  the  place,  rather  than  the  time,  deny- 
ing it 

And  to  pTOTe  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
cause  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains 
from  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  *thc  waters  of 
the  flood  orerflowcd  by  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
mountains.*  And  Masius  Damasccnus,  speaking  of 
the  flood,  writeth  in  this  manner : — *  Et  supra  Mmy- 
adam  excelsus  mons  in  Armenia  (qui  Baris  appellatur) 
in  quo  couAigientes  roultos  sermo  est  deluTii  tempore 
liberatos*  —  ['And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
mountain  in  Armenia  (called  Baris),  unto  which  (as 
it  is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  they  saved  themselves  thereon.']  Now, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  Ood*s  word,  that  any  more 
were  saved  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
avouch  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
monnUdns  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  after- 
wards, and  ever  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
on  which  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that  the 
ark  rested,  but  untruly,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter. 
And  again,  it  appeareth,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
by  another  name)  was  known  before  the  flood ;  on  which 
toe  Talmudists  report,  that  many  giants  sared  them- 
selves also,  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
ri^  either  divine  or  human. 

Lastly,  it  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
upside  down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
made  past  knowledge  after  the  waters  were  dtHsreased, 
by  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  dove  the  second 
time,  she  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  plucked,  and  which  (until  the  trees 
were  discovered)  she  found  not;  for  otherwise,  she 
might  have  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  a  mani- 
Icflt  proof,  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
nor  swam  upon  the  waters  ;  for  it  is  written,  '  folium 
olivsB  raptum,'  or 'decerptum*— [*  a  leaf  plucked*]; 
which  is,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  oflf.  By  this  it  is 
apparent  (there  being  nothin^r  written  to  the  contrary), 
tnat  the  flood  made  no  such  alteration  as  was  sup- 
posed, but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
to  succeeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  by  whom 
it  pleased  God  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crca- 
tion,  and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
in  this  discovery. 

[The  Battle  of  Thermopf/laJ] 

After  such  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace  (leaving 
the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  coast,  and 
how  the  nver  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multi- 
tudes, and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
I  will  speak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shame- 
ful and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  received.  As 
first  at  Thennopyln,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
Thessaly  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the 
most  part  ruined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
the  kings  of  :5parta,  with  300  I^Acedsemonians,  assisted 
with  lUOO  Tegcatse  and  Mantincans,  and  1000  Arca- 
dians, and  other  Peloponnesians,  to  the  number  of 
3100  in  the  whole ;  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
700  Thespians,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were) 


of  the  bordering  Loeriana,  defended  the  passage  two 
whole  days  tocher  against  that  huge  army  of  the 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  ex* 
ccllent  in  tliis  defence,  that,  in  the  first  day*s  fight, 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one 
handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised  :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  ho  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  havt 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a 
secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  anuy  might  ascend 
the  ledge  of  mouiitainii,  and  set  upon  the  backs  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  armv  had  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  tlicn  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Laco- 
dsemonians,  with  his  300,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  well  be  called  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  loitt  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  vir- 
tue of  such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  tins  trial,  which  caused  him 
very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneccs,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying 
that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  vras  so  thick  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus — *  It  is  roiy  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

In  another  of  his  works  Raleigh  tells,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Yigorous  language,  wherein  lies 

The  Strength  of  Kingu 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedars  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  clefts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  tau^t 
the  kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts 
of  their  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  lugo  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  first  would  soon  bo  broken  from  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  undcrbome  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice 
and  of  martial  discipline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  in  consequence  of  having  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  iVom  which  the  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  profit.  His  purpose  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines;  and  in  1617  ft 
fleet  of  twelve  armed  vessels  sailed  under  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  details  of  his  intended  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  weakly  or  treacherously  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  the  Spanish  goyemmcnt^ 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserably  thwarted.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  landed  at  Hymouth,  and  on 
his  way  to  London  was  arrested  in  the  king's  name. 
At  this  time  the  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied  James's 
attention,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  government^ 
he  determined  that  Raleigh  must  jjq  sacrificed.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  discover  yolid  grounds  of  acca- 
sation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  the  old  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was  according^ 
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ylast  word) 
joii,  that  Tou 
I,  ud  m^  coudhI,  t^at 


bcheudeil  ufi  the  39th  of  October  I61S.  Ontlie»caf- 
fuld  liii  bchaviourwuflrm  and  calm;  after  addreii- 
ing  the  peupte  in  jualificiUioii  of  his  diameter  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  aie.  and  obaerrcd  to  the 
aheriff. '  'iliis  is  a  sharp  luedicine,  but  a  aoimd  cure 
for  all  diieasFS.'  iUring  triad  how  the  block  filled 
hi>  htrad,  he  lolJ  th«  executioner  that  he  wonld  give 
theiignalbj-Uninguphiahand;  'and  then.' added  he, 
'  fear  not,  but  itrike  home  t'  He  then  laid  himwlf 
down,  bot  vai  requented  by  the  executioner  to  aller 
the  poaition  of  his  head : '  So  tlie  heart  be  right,'  was 
hit  reply,  ■  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
On  the  ilgnHl  being  given,  the  executioner  fiiiicd  to 
net  with  promplilude,  vhich  cauwd  llfllejgh  to  ei- 
ckim, 'Why  do.t  thoa  not  itrike?  Strike,  mani' 
Bj  two  strokes,  vhicli  lie  rweiitd  without  siiriDk- 
ing,  the  head  of  this  intrepid  maa  was  aeTered  foun 
bit  hoij. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  he  composed  the 
(bliowlng  veries  in  pro«pect  of  death : — 

I  Etcd  ancli  ia  Time,  tliat  tak«  on  trust 

Our  j'Duth,  Durjo/K,  our  all  hg  have. 

And  paya  ua  but  witli  age  and  duat ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grare. 

When  we  bare  wandered  all  out  waja. 

Shuts  up  the  iMy  ef  our  daya  I 

While  in  prison  in  ejtpecfatlon  of  death,  either  on 
tiiis  or  tlic  former  occasiuu,  lie  wrote  also  a  leader 
and  alTi-ctiunale  valL-dictory  letter  to  his  wile,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

You  shall  leceitc,  mj  dear  wife,  mj  last  words 
thoe  mj  last  line  '  '     ~  ' 

iDBj  krep  wben  I 

}Du  may  lemembci  it  when  1  am  no  more,  i  wouiu 
not  with  my  will  preacnt  you  Borrowa,  dear  Ileia  j  let 
them  go  to  the  etave  with  me,  and  be  buHed  in  tbs 
duj<t.  And  eceiug  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Ood  that 
1  Fhall  see  you  any  more,  bcsi  my  dtalnictiou  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a  heart  like  jourf  elf. 

Fint,  I  wnd  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  mj  words  eiprcsa,  for  your  many 
travaili  and  csna  for  mr,  which,  though  they  bars 
not  taken  etfcet  aa  yon  winlied,  yet  my  debt  to  yon  is 
nut  the  Icea  ;  but  pay  it  I  nerer  aball  in  thia  world. 

Sccandiy,  I  bvaccch  you.  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  youimlf  many  days,  but 
by  vour  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortun 
njidthcrii"    '  ■■■' - 


men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  yon 
sought  unto  ;  for  the  world  thinu  I  was  veiy  rich  ; 
have  a  nre  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befidl  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  al^  to  be  dcspiaed.  I 
nwu,  God  kaawH,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  matriagc, 
lor  it  will  be  best  for  yon,  both  in  reipcct  of  God 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine  ;  death  baUi  cut  u>  axunder,  and  God  hath 
divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  mc  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  bis  father's  sake,  who 
loiKlyou  in  his  happieict  catate.  I  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  Ood  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  youn  that  1  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  j'our  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  napect,  deopiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-ahapcn  and  ujzly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (Ood  knows  bow  hardly  1  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  aliW  time  for  me  to  separate 
mv  thoughts  from  the  worid.  Ilcg  my  dead  bod^, 
which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  lu 
ShA^us  ST  £xelcT  cJjunJi,  b/ m/ /.ither  and  mother. 


I  can  Bay  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  roe  uasj. 
The  CTerUstiiig  Ood,  powerful,  inlinite,  and  isicnit- 
abte  God  Almighty,  who  is  gooduesa  itself,  the  trua 
li^i  and  life,  keep  you  and  youia,  and  have  mercy 


My  dcB 


aglor 


dietm 


■rife,  farewell ;  bless  my  boy,  pray  Gv  atUt 


dhoid 


Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Balef^ 
composed  a  numlvr  of  political  and  other  piecM, 
some  of  wliich  liave  never  been  poUUbed.  Among 
those  best  known  are  his  J/oiiW  a/  State,  ths 
Cabintl  Couucil,  the  Sctplic,  and  AJrict  to  hit  Som. 
The  last  contains  much  admirable  counsel,  some- 
times tint'turcd,  indeed,  with  that  woridlioesa  and 
caution  wliidi  the  writer's  bard  experienoo  bad 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturaUr  dispoaed  to  be 
mindful  of  self-interest.  The  subjects  OH  which  Iw 
adriscB  his  son  are — the  choice  of  fHenda  ajod  of  ■ 
wifii,  deafness  to  flattery,  the  avoidance  of  quarrd^ 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  servul^ 
tlje  svoidance  of  evil  means  of  seeking  riches,  tba 
bad  eBecta  of  druiikcimeBa,  and  the  serrice  of  God. 
We  extract  hii 


Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  can  <f 
thy  estate,  which  thou  ahidt  ever  preserve  if  than  ob- 
serve three  things :  fint,  that  thou  know  what  tkas 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to 
see  that  thou  art  not  watted  by  thy  serranla  and 
otBcom.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  apeod  any- 
thing before  thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  cankM 
and  death  of  every  man'a  estate.  The  third  is,  that 
thou  eullcr  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  mm'a 
fault%  and  scourged  for  other 


rety  for 


ler,  for  thereby  m 


destroyed,  paying  the  reckon- 
ing of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  Dial's 
folly  and  prodigality  ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  tbiaa 
own  aina  ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  aaa 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  fntoi 
desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  <t 
what  thou  haat  to  span ;  it  he  press  thee  urlhK 


bound  for  a  atrangcr,  thou  art  a  fool ;  If  for  i 
chant,  thou  puttent  thy  estate  to  Icam  to  swim  j  U 
for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritanoe ;  if  for  a 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  iuiasion  by  a  ayllabla  or  word 
to  abuse  thee  ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  paj  it 
thyself ;  if  (ur  a  rich  man,  he  nceda  not :  thermn 
irom  suretyahip,  as  from  a  man^layer  or  enchanter, 
bleaa  thyaelf;  for  the  best  ptoGt  and  return  will  ba 
this,  that  if  thou  force  bim  for  whom  thou  art  boond, 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  iriil  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  the« 
□Be  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  bo  a  beggar  ;  and  be- 
lieve thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thought, 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  M  a^ 
uifold,  if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualjtiaa 
shall  be  doapised.  Besides,  poverty  is  ofttimea  asst 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  aveialion  of  every  worthy 
spirit:  thou  shall  neither  help  thyself  ner  other*; 
thon  Shalt  dnwn  thee  in  all  thy  virtuo,  having  no 
means  (o  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  bunlcn  and  aa 
eyesore  to  thy  fricnda,  every  man  will  fear  thy  com- 
pany i  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest 
shifts  :  and,  to  conclude,  jwverty  pKi>okcs  a  tn.,i  to 
do  infamous  and  deteated  ileeda  ;  Id  no  vani^,  ihere- 
foro,  or  pcraiiasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  olwortdlj 

Jf  tliDu  be  rich,  it  will  give  thoc  pleasuia  is  hiallk. 
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enmllut  In  (iekneaa,  kaep  thj  minii  uil  bodj  Tne, 
■tn  tbee  from  muij  perils,  nlieT«  Ihm  in  tbr  elder 
jaan,  niieT«  tlw  poor  uid  thj  bonat  frioudfl,  and 
IJn  n»iii  to  Ihj  pcMl«rit3'  to  Utb,  and  defend  Chem- 
(dTc*  uid  thine  Dim  luoe.  When  it  ia  uid  in  the 
PTDKcitx,  '  Thkt  he  ahall  be  sore  reied  tb^  ii  wanty 
for*  itnuigrr,  and  he  tbat  hateth  iiintjihip  in  mre  f 
it  in  fnrtber  wd,  '  The  poor  in  hUed  eTcn  of  bii  ovn 
DciglibouT,  bat  ^e  rich  have  muij  friend*.'  Lend 
not  to  him  thU  ia  mightier  than  tbjiKir,  for  if  thou 
Iwdcrt  him,  count  it  but  Inrt  ;  be  not  luret^  abora 
Oj  power,  for  if  thou  b«  luretj,  tbink  to  pftj  it. 


We  iMnr  rcrert  to  a  uiefuL  though  leM  brilltant, 
dan  of  wTJten,  tlie  Eneliah  chmniden  j  a  cnuKnu- 
a<M  Bnccadon  of  whom  wai  kt^pt  up  during  the 
polod  <£  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  fint  who 
attiacti  OUT  attention  ia  KicHiao  Okaftok,  an 
hiATldiial  who,  in  addition  to  the  cnil  of  aatJior- 
■liip,  ptactiied  the  tTpographical  art  In  London  In 
the  imgn*  of  Henry  VIII.  and  thtee  lucreeding 
niMMrdu.  Being;  printer  to  Edward  VI.,  he  wai 
eniplojciLaflerthc  death  of  that  king,  to  prepare  the 
praclamation  whidi  declared  the  aucoiiiioa  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  crown.  For  thii  limply  pitifea- 
rionaJ  act  he  waa  depriTcd  of  bii  patent,  uid  oattn- 

1  iiUjr  far  the  aanie  reason  committed  to  priioD. 
WhOe  there,  or  at  leaat  while  onaDplayed  after  Ibe 
loM  of  hia  bmineu,  ha  compilei]  An  Abriifmtat  tf 
Hk  Omiieta  of  Eti^md,  pubiiihed  In  ISSS,  and  of 

I  which  a  new  edition,  in  two  Totumea.  wa«  pubUihed 
In  ISM.  Much  of  thia  work  waa  borrowed  from 
Hall ;  and  tho  autiior,  thoagh  sonustimee  Kferred  ta 
>■  an  anlhoritj  by  modem  compiler*,  bold*  bnt« 

[     iDv  rank  aowog  Englldi  biiloriana. 


htglier  reimtati 
Tttnr^et  of  paUic  CTent*.  Tliii  Induitriooi  writer 
waa  bom  in  London  about  the  year  15S9.  Bring 
the  nn  (^  a  tailor,  he  waa  brought  up  to  that 
lilaliii  a*,  but  eariy  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for  an- 
Hqnarian  reaearch.  About  the  year  1S60,  befbnned 
the  deiign  of  composing  annnla  of  English  hiatary, 
in  eonaequence  of  whii'li,  he  for  a  time  abandoned 
hh  trade,  and  travelled  on  fuot  thnmgh  a  cooalder- 
aide  part  of  England,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  examlDing 
the  niatorical  manuscrinta  preserred  In  cathcdrali 
nd  other  public  establlahmenti.  He  alao  enlatond, 
at  tu  M  his  pecuniary  resources  allowed,  hi*  coUec- 
flon  of  old  hooka  and  manuicripta,  of  which  there 
weie  many  Mattered  through  the  coontiy,  in  conie- 
jnenoe  of  the  aupprcauon  of  monasteries  by  Henry 
rllL*  Necessity,howerer,compelledliimtoreaume 


CuiterbaiT, 
In  IMS  be 


his  traile.  and  his  studies  wi-j 
bounty  of  Dr  Parktr.  archbL 
enabled  hint  again  t4>  pruseouti 

puUiiLhcd  his  SammaTy  of  EngliJi  Chnmkla,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  whose  request  th* 
work  was  undertaken.  Parker's  death,  in  lS75,ma- 
terlally  reduced  his  income,  but  he  atill  maiiagad 
to  coalinne  liis  researches,  to  which  hi*  whole  thiw 
and  energies  were  now  liciotcd.  At  length,  in  ISM, 
appeareil  hi*  Siirr^of  Lmvlan,  the  bust  kr 


e  ground* 
les  iif  (lie  nietrvnulis. 
a  large    ChrauiM, 


IBS,  and  w!- 
work  of  all  aubaequ 
There  waa  another       .  _.  „      . 

Hiatory  nfEnglmd.  on  which  forty  year*'  labour  had 
been  bestowed,  which  he  waa  very  desirous  to  p<  *- 
[ish  J  but  of  this  he  aucweded  in  printing  only 
abstract,  entitled  Fhm  HUtorianini,  or  ^aola 
EagLaddeOO).  A  rolume pnldishcd  from  hia  pap> 
after  hia  death,  entitled  Siuie't  t'lmmcle,  due*  i 
conlwn  the  large  work  now  mentioneil.  wliich.  thou 
kfl  by  him  fit  fnr  the  prcas,  secma  to  have  i 
gone  astray.   In  his  old  age  he  ftll  into  aucli  porer^, 
a*  to  be  drlTen  to  (nllcit  charity  from  the  public. 
HsTlng  made  application  to  .lamea  I.,  he  received 
the  royal  license  'rit  rppoir  to  chnrchea,  or  other 
places,  to  recelTB  the  gratuitirt  and  charitable  bene- 
Tolence  of  well-dis|insed  people.'     It  la  littte  to  the 
honour  of  blie  contempurariea  of  this  worthy  andl»- 


dnstriuua  man,  that  lie  aliuuld  have  been  tho*  lite* 
rally  redout  ti>  lieggary.  Under  the  pressure  rf 
want  and  disease,  Stow  died  in  I60S,  at  the  adTanced 
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10  1649. 
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age  of  eighty  years.  His  works,  though  possessing 
few  graces  of  style,  have  always  been  esteemed  for 
■ocoracy  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  nercr  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  bv  fear,  favour,  or  malice ;  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  *  Suryey  of  Lon- 
don :'— 

[Sports  upon  the  Ice  in  Elizabeth^  Seign,'] 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  ^>ort  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  side  wise,  they  slide  a  great 
waT.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stones,  and  make  seats ;  many  going  bdfore, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fall  down  U^ether :  some  are  oetter  practised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  a^inst  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wnerewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and 
lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  hjs  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
counterfeit  battles,  tliat  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 
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Among  all  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fVe- 
qoently  referred  to  than  Raphael  Hounshed,  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  William 
IIarrison,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  uncle 
of  the  author  of  the  'Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
Francis  Boteville,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  '  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people. 
In  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest.,  by  Holin- 
shed ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by 
Kichard  Stanihurst;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  H(X)ker,  Holinshed,  and 
Stanihurst ;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Bocce,  by  Holinshed 
or  Harrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
H(^inshe<i,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Chronicles*  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1587,  several 
sheets  containing  matter  ofTeiisive  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted :  but  these  have  been 
rettorod  in  the  excellent  edition  in  six  voliunea 


quarto,  published  in  London  in  1807-8.  It  was  from 
the  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspeare  derived  the 
ground- work  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth.'  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagance  in 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  Hia 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  however,  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  object,  of  the  present  wore, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  amusing  from  the 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  ia  here  gtf&k 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract. 

[7^  Languor  of  Britain.} 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  jH  re- 
main in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  called 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  aller  the 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  which 
we  now  call  England,  althourii  the  pristine  inte- 
grity thereof  be  not  a  little  dimmished  oy  mixtore  of 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  speeches  withal.  Howbeit,  many 
poesies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  that  nation 
hath  evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time^ 
whereby  some  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
present  languid  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith- 
standing that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  iniich  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  testi- 
mony of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  vfhcieuf 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  most  slack 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  generally 
planted  through  the  whole  regi<m,  as  the  French  was 
after  by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  say 
much,  Decaufle  there  are  few  which  be  not  skilful  in 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perrerted  the  names  m  the 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  sndi 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denond- 
nations  are  quite  grown  out  of  memory,  and  yet  those 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  This  le- 
maincth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  charters,  and 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue^ 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  eopiei 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  leeti 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scf- 
thian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  first  by  the 
Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  SayHonaec,t  as  they  do 
the  speakers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speedi, 
God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  first  into  ac- 
quaintance withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a 
far  more  fine  and  eaj«y  kind  of  utterance,  and  m 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  nndsr 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can  haf<e 
more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  er 
figures  and  fiowera  of  eloquence,  than  haUi  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  us  rather  to 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllablei 
Thin,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  tef»tiroony  renuiining 
still  of  our  language,  dcriverl  from  the  t^xons,  that 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  skilful 
artificer  in  his  trade  cndeth  in  hrrr  with  us,  albeit  the 
h  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inseited,  as,  scrivenhere, 
writehcre,  shipherc,  &c. — for  scrivener,  writer,  and 
shipper,  ^c.  ;  l>c»idc  many  other  relics  of  that  speech, 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  French 

*  It  is  scarcely  neccMury  to  reiii:irk,  that  thi»  (vnu  is  lun 
mi-Applied. 

f  The  l1lgliUn4l<fr«  of  !V«itlaud  itill  fpeak  of  the  Boglfah  ss 
6MNHfigS  <nwnUm  tittxona). 
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langnage  over  into  our  countrj,  and  therein  were  our  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
lawa  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  also,  of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  theae  daja 
were,  hj  an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the  from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  leain  their  construe-  Welshman,  thej  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
tions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they  were  set  to  the  one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
gnunmar-echooL  In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
other  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical  mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  that 
function  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of  conxipted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
religious  houses  from  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they  the  north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to  in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
th^  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con-  that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  of 
tempt,  that  most  men  thought  itr  no  small  dishonour  the  island,  as  I  have  said  already, 
to  speak  any  English  there  ;  which  bravery  took  his  The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
hold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  evciy  leim  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
ploughman,  that  even  the  very  carters  began  to  wax  nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
weaiy  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak  same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  sudi  in 
French,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of  manner  as  Englishmen  Uiemselres  did  speak  for  the 
gentility.  And  no  marvel ;  for  every  French  rascal,  most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  an v  great  amend- 
when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman,  ment  of  our  language  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
only  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own  itself.  Howbeit,  in  our  time  the  Scottish  languase 
langna^.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English  endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  mat^ 
and  British  speeches  ouite  out  of  the  country.  But  our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phnue  and  copiousness  of 
in  vain ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit,  words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  histonr  of 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself  the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
ceased  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  moot  of  all  and  by  son,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  oon- 
lav  in  the  midst  of  Edward  111.,  and  then  began  the  taining  six  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 
Enslish  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 

before ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers,  

the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words  Richard  hakldtt. 

of  ^  reUin  stiU  their  French  denominations  even  r,chard  HakluttIs  another  of  the  laboriom  com- 


(Mbej  Chaucer  and  I^n  ol^^Tk^ml  of  faUen  into  oblivion   The  department  of  history  which 

Ridhard  IL,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John  ?«  ^^^««,  T  ^^'*^-  ^^"P**^«  ""^^  naval  adyen- 

jI^TZ^  \«^«v  «rp«Jr^r,  ..  J  ♦!!«^TJ  .^  ^^res  and  discoveries  of  his  coantrsrmen.    Hakluyt 

Ljdgate,  monk  of  Buty,  our  said  tongue  was  brought  .        .    j      j      ^^  .  ^y^            ,i ,,    ^  r«»ftiir«d 

to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  ^w  wrn  in  ix)ndon  a^ut  theyew  1553,  and  received 

came  unto  the  t>^of  perfection  until  the  time  of  h»  elementary  ediMAhon  at  Ww^ 

QueenEli2abeth,WVereinJohn  Jewel,bisliopof  Sarum.  ^^^J^  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  m 

John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers  *"  extensive  course  of  reading  m  various  language^ 

have  fuU;  accompli.h'bd  the  omature  of  the  same,  t<;  ?"  feq^raphical  aiid  mantime  subjects,  for  wluch 

their  gre^t  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al-  ^^  had.  earW  displayed  a  strong  liking.     So  much 

theugh  not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  sta'm  the  «*P"tation  did  his  knowledge  m  those  departments 

•am^  by  fond  affectation  of  foreigi  and  strange  words,  *?^IP  J^""  *"'"•  *****  J®  ''f  .?PP^n  ^  ^  ".^*"'* 

piwuming  that  to  be  the  best  l-iLglish  whidhT  is  most  **  ^^^'>^. »?  cosmography  and  the  collatend  sciences, 

ooRupted  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound  ^\  ^>*''**.  ^n  a  correapondencewith  those  cele- 

of  many  syllables.     But  as  this  exceUency  of  the  ^^  continental  geographer..  Ortebus  uid  Ater- 

English  tongue  U  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part  eator.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resid^  for  five 

of  thU  island,  so  in  Wales  the  giwtest  number  (as  years  m  Paris  aa  eliaphun  to  the  F^iglith  ambaa- 

I  said)  retain  stiU  their  own  ancient  Unguage,  that  '^^f  ^J^^^  ''hicli  time  he  culUvated  the  acquaint- 

of  Um  north  part  of  the  said  countrv  being  less  cor-  anee  of  perscmi  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 

mpied  than  the  other,  and  therefore  i«puted  for  the  jfw««Phy  and  mantime  history.     On  his  return 

better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.    ThU,  ^0™  France  in  1588.  Sir  \V  alter  llalcigh  appointed 

ako,  ia  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  oun  is  a  him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellon,  assistants,  and 

middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too  adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his^  patent  for 

nngh  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with  much  ^he  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.     Pre- 

fiMUity  learn  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew,  Tiously  to  thia,  he  had  published,  in  1583  and  1587, 

Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we  two  small  collections  of  voyages  to  America;  but 

were  home-bora  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the  these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 

other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other  volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598. 1599.  and  1600, 

means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce  entitled   The  Principal  Navimtions,   Voyagett,  Traf- 

MOT,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfection,  TSyuM.  and  Diarovenet  of  the  En^Uh  Nation,  made  fiy 

especially  the  Frenchmen,  ^±o  aLso  seldom  write  any-  Sea  or  Over  Land,  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  Dittant 

thing  that  savourcth  of  English  truly.    But  this  of  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  Compauo/theee  \  500 

all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that  years.    In  tlie  first  volume  arc  contained  vovages 

if  any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation  to  the  north  and  north-east;  tlie  true  state  or  Ice- 

of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  sworvcth  so  much  from  Umd ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  cxpe- 

the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than  ever  he  was,  dition  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &c.   In  the 

snd  thereto,  pcrad venture,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in  second,  he  relates  voyages  to  the  south  and  aouth- 

liis  own.  as  I  have  seen  by  experience  in  Reginald  east ;  and  in  the  third,  expeditions  to  North  Ame- 

Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled.  nca,  the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.    Nar- 

The  Cornish  and  I>evonshire  men,  whose  country  ratives  are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 

tlie  Britons  call  Cerniw,  have  a  speech  in  like  sort  of  voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  as 

tlieir  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with  patents,  instructions,  and  letters.    To  this  coUection 

the  Armorican  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of.  Yet  ail  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 

\       251 
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bem  lar^lf  Indebted.  In  the  explanntory  catalogue 
prefixed  to  ■  Cliurcliill'i  Cullectiuu  of  Voyngea,'  nnd 
of  which  Locke  h»9  b«en  said  to  bo  tlie  author. 
Hakluyt'i  coUection  is  ipolteii  of  u  'Taluable  for 
the  gixid  thciro  lo  b?  picked  out:  but  it  oiiKht  be 
winhed  the  nulliyr  liail^  been  Icfi  voluminon*.  deli- 
vering whet  K-:is  really  authentic  and  uneful,  and 
not  atuRlng  his  vork  with  to  manj  storita  taken 
upon  trust,  so  many  trading,  TojKges  that  hure 
nothtng  new  in  tliEm.  «o  many  WHrlikL'  exploits 
not  at  nil  jiertinent  to  his  undcrtAking,  and  lach  a 
multitude  of  artirles.  charten,  priTilegea,  letlera, 
relntions,  and  other  things  little  to  the  puipose  of 
tnrels  and  ditcoTcriei.'*  The  work  hnving  become 
very  scaree,  a,  new  edition,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
was  pablialied  In  1H09.  HaklnyC  was  the  autlior, 
■Ijio,  of  Iran  sin  I  ions  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida; 
and,  when  at  Piiri^  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
■  history  in  the  Latin  Isn^agc.  entiued  Dt  Urbut 
OranfrMftOrAeA'Dra,  by  Marirr,  an  Italian  author; 
thii  vxs  aflcrwardi  translated  Into  English  b;  a 
jxnan  of  the  name  of  Lofc,  under  the  title  of  TSe 
Hiilory  of  the  Wal  liidiet^  amtalnmg  the  Acti  and 
Adrniturei  aflht  SpanianUtVihiiA  hattGrngaeredanii 
PtnpTtd  lAow  Couafiti ;  mrkhed  with  Varitlg  of  Plea- 
nut  RefalioHof  tfanntri,  Ceremoitia,  Lava,  Gorcm- 
menu,  and  War',  of  Iht  Indians.  In  IGOl  llakluyt 
piibliilied  the  DiiatrrUt  oftht  WorULfrom  ike  Firrf 
Oriuina]  lo  the  Yrar  of  our  Lord  IIS5,  translated, 
with  addiIiot1^  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Ualvaiio.  guvcnior  of  Tematc,  in  the  £ait  Indies. 
At  bis  dtHth,  ill  1G16,  hia  papers,  which  were  numQ' 
DHU.  came  iulo  tlic  bonds  of 


another  Rngtiih  clergyman,  who  made  nse  of  them 
to  uompiling  a  history  of  voyages,  iu  four  volume*, 
entitled  I'ardiai  kiM  POgriM.  TliU  appeared  in 
l6iS;bat  (he  author  had  Already  published,  in  1613, 
bdiire  Uakluvl's  death,  ■  volume  called  Pardui,  Ah 
pyjrimagt ;  sr,  lltlationt  of  tht  Worid,  and  tit  HAi- 
fioni  (Aitrveii  ja  bJ/  ^9^  <"*^  Ptaoet  Oireortred  frvm 
Hu  Cnatiim  r>(u  tkiiPrtMnL  Tliese.two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  ia 
IBSG)  form  a  continuation  of  llakluyt'*  collection, 
baton  a  niore  oxtended  pbui.|  The  publieation  of 
tliii  TolumiiiiiUB  work  involved  the  author  in  debt: 
it  WIS,  however,  well  received,  and  liss  been  of 
much  utility  to  later  compilera.  The  writer  of  the 
cdUiogue  in  Churchill's  coUection  says  of  Furchaa. 
tliat  ■  he  has  imitated  Uakluyt  Ino  much,  swelling 
hik  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio  i'  yet,  he  adds, 
'the  whole  collection  is  very  valualjc,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  that  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  that  came  to  hand,  bi  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  exceisivc  full  of  bis  own  notiona, 
and  of  mean  qnibbling  and  playing  Upon  words  i  yet 
for  such  as  can  mnko  choice  tn  the  beat,  the  collec- 
tion is  very  vuluable.'t    Among  his  peculiarities  is 


10  PoUr  Brglciiil.  Tol.  IT. 
Ii«>)nilisl  ud  Oeograpbiail  Olsliirjr  of  Axis, 


that  of  interlarding  theological  rtfledJOBS  and  dis- 
caiaions  with  his  uarralivea.    Purchai  died  aboat    . 
1638,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.    His  other  worki  an, 
Miavcorm<a,BrtkeIHil>,nofManl,\6\i)lQteKUi^    , 
Tonar  a»d  TriMit/Aant  AreX  o/  London  (1623);  and 
a  Funerid  Sermon  (1619).     His  qnaint  euloCT  cj  the    ; 
sea  is  here  citrarted  fVom  the  '  Pilgrimage  r — 


{ThtSea.-] 


id  land  into  ow 


As  Ood  hath  combined  die  i 
globe,  BO  their  joint  combination  and  mutual  sasist-    , 
anoo  is  necessary  to  secular  liappiness  and  glor^.  Tbs    | 
■eacofelcthooe-lialfoftliLqpalnnionyof  man,  whenof    | 
flod  K^t  him  ia  possession  when  he  sud.  '  KepUniili 
the  earth,  and  nubdue  it,  and  faave  dominion  over  tbs    , 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  ovR 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  eafth.'    *    *    , 
ThUBShouid  man  at  once  lose  half  iiisiiiberitance,  if  the    ' 
art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  mana^  Uui    : 
untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and    , 
saddle  of  bis  shipping  to  make  him  serviceabte.    Now    ; 
for  the  service  of  the  tea,  they  are  innumetabte  i  it    . 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to    | 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  tlie  excess  of  rivets ;  uniter,  by 
traffick,  of  all  nations:  it  presents  the  ryewitfa  divei^    I 
siGed  coloun  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  witb 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.     It  is  an    I 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace;  a  pitched  field    I 
for  the  moat  dreadfiil  tight*  of  war :  yields  diTcnitr 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  madi- 
cine  for  health,  simples  for  msdiciues,  pearls,  and     ' 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergrise  fev    i 
delight ;  '  the  wanders  of  the  Lord  in  the  ^en'  fi>r    j 
instruction,  variety  of  eteatures  for  use,  maltiplidty    I 


^mplation,  dii 


I  to  the  way,  U 


ftiH 

to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile 
moisture,  lonistanL  inenus  pleasant  meeting,  to  weary 
peneoa  delightful  refreshing,  to  studiom  ikud  rcligioot 
minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  tempsiaaaa, 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  of  prayer,  mraitatiiaii, 
devotion,  and  sobriety  ;  iefu)te  to  the  distrasHd,  por- 
tage to  the  merchant,  passage  lo  the  traveller,  cusloDS 
lo  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  riters,  to  the  e«rtb  ;  it 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  lo  chastise  the  bus,  to 

itself,  to  aflect  and  slupify  the  subtlest  pliilonipher  i 
BUxtaineth  moreablo  fortrcBiea  fur  the  soldier  ;  main- 
taJneth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  mten 
garrison  to  guard  the  slate  ;  entertains  the  mn  ritk 

vapours,  the  moon  with  iil |iiiiiiiamM.  the  a«w*  alM 

with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  dend^  Ihi 
ait  witb  tem[iera(eneM,  the  soil  wiu  aiippliinnaa.  Ib« 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  witb  mcriatnre,  the  v^lm 
with  feitititj  ;  conbunath  most  divernfiad  matlM  tm 
meteors,  most  multilbfm  ihuM^  moat  variooa,  nanM- 
reus  kinds,  moat  immense,  diOtemed,  defumad,  ■»■ 
formed  monateis ;  once  (for  why  sboold  I  lonfcr  ilelilii 

you !)  the  aea  yielde  action  to  the  body,  n 

to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  aU  parts  (1 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 


Amon^  the  intrepid  navigators  of  Queen  BiiB- 
beth's  rtign,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hak< 
luyt,  one  of  the  most  distlDguiahed  ia  JoBit  Davn^ 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  15S5,  and  the  two 
following  yeitrs,  made  three  voyages  in  seanji  of  a 
north-west  paaaago  to  Ctiina,  and  discovered  the 
well-known  straits  to  wliich  his  name  bus  ever  since 
been  applied.  In  I59S  he  him letf  published  a  amall 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  7TU 
WarhTi  llt/dra/raphkal  Deacriplkin,  'whcrtdo,'  ■■ 
we  are  told  in  the  title-ps^  '  is  prooed  not  ooely 
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by  ancthoritie  of  writeri,  but  also  by  late  experience 
of  tnn^len,  and  reasona  of  aubstantiaU  probabilitie, 
thai  the  woride  in  all  his  zonea,  clTroata,  and  plaoea, 
la  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  aeaa  likewise 
uniTenaUy  nauigable,  without  any  natnrall  anoy- 
ance to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appearea  that 
from  En^^beittd  there  is  a  short  and  speeaie  passage 
into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Malucca,  Phillipina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  narigation,  to  the  renowne, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties  state  and  oom- 
iminal^.'  In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
gi^ea  a  short  narratiTe  of  his  voyages,  which,  not- 
wUhstanding  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  them 
an,  he  considers  to  afford  arguments  in  ikrour  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  narratiTe,  with  its 
origfaial  spellmg,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
of  the  ftyle  of  such  relations  in  the  age  of 


apecimen 
fiizabetl] 


[AiMi's  Vo^aga  mSean^  of  the  NortK-Wed  Pottage.} 

In  my  fint  Toyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
of  those  clrmattes,  and  having  no  direction  either  br 
Cbarty  Globe,  or  other  certayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
Uide  that  paaiage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  shaped  a 
Northerly  ooune  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
South,  and  in  that  my  Northerly  course  I  fell  upon 
the  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Oroynland, 
fine  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  durseys  West 
Nor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  reiy  high  and 
f^  of  mightie  mountunes  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
Tiewe  of  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  seene,  and  the 
shore  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
no  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  neere  the  same. 
The  lothsome  Tcwe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyse  of 
the  yse  was  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  among 
us,  so  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd 
of  MIT  sencible  or  vegitable  creatures,  wherupon  I 
called  the  same  Desolation ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
towardes  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  deffrees,  I 
fououl  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.  I  still  followed 
the  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiftie 
or  sixtie  leages,  it  fayled  and  lay  duectly  north,  which 
I  still  folloim,  and  in  thirtie  leages  wyling  u^on  the 
West  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
weie  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
plesaat  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
tities of  snowe.  I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
and  there  moied  to  n^reshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
traTell,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  foure  degrees  or  there 
about.  The  people  of  the  countipr,  hAving  esoyed  our 
shipps,  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
thnr  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  rtricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde  our  shippes,  men  of  good  stature, 
unbearded,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
whom,  as  signes  would  permit,  we  understoode  that 
towardes  the  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
and  using  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
najlcs  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
nied, we  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
•apposing  our  leives  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  sliaped 
our  course  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
for  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
wee  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  passage  of  20  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
thssame,  wnich  we  supposed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayght. 
We  intered  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortie  leages,  finding 
it  neither  to  wy  den  nor  straighten ;  then,  consi  dering  that 
theyeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
gers thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume 
with  notice  of  our  good  succcsse  for  this  small  time 
of  search.  And  so  retouming  in  a  sharpe  fret  of 
Westerly  windes,  the  29  of  September  we  arrived  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  worshipfuU  adventurers 
of  all  our  procedingps,  I  was  appointed  againe  the 
seoonde  veere  to  search  the  bottome  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
bT  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  suffi- 
ciently fumiihed  for  sixe  monthes,  and  having  direction 
to  seajch  this  straigfate,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Ana. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degree,  and 
there  ancored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same^ 
where  wee  refVeshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  1  vnderstood  through* 
their  signes  that  towudes  the  North  the  sea  was  large. 
At  thu  place  the  chiefe  shipe  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Mennayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  muiy  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
oeede  she  there  forsooke  me.  Then  considering  howe 
I  had  ^uen  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfull  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfourmanoe 
theerof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
duibursed  as  much  money  as  any  fine  others  whatso- 
euver  out  of  his  owne  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pauT  haue  bin  slacke  m  giuing  in  their  aduenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  should  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinke  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the  same  eightie  leages,  vntiU 
I  came  among  many  yUuides,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  flowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  there  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thtnees  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Atians  of  Europe  that  vsed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  passe  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againe  recouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towurdes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  seurch  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  lea^  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  SW  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  perceiue  therein  ;  but  beoMise  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  birdes. 
Hauinff  diners  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  fumiture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salte  that  we  had,  wee  presemed 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  Ensland.  ^d  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  successe  of  this  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  large 
the  relation  of  this  seconde  attempt,  I  receiued  fauor- 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  conceiued 
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»  Tery  good  opinion.  The  next  yeesre,  although  diuen 
of  the  aduenturen  fel  from  the  action,  a*  al  the  wee- 
tern  meichantea  and  meet  of  thoee  in  London,  Tet 
•ome  of  the  aduenturen  both  honorable  and  wordiipnill 
continued  their  willing  fauour  and  chaige,  lo  that  by 
this  meanee  the  next  jreere  2.  ahippee  were  i4>pointed 
for  the  fishing  and  one  pynace  for  the  diecouexy. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  througjh  God'i  merciful 
fiuiour  I  ariued  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  ahippe  to  follow  that 
busines,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
Tntill  my  retume  vnto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  diflcouery,  but  after  my  denarture  in  tixteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finished  their  Toyage,  and  lo 
presently  departed  for  England,  without  re^pud  of 
their  promise.  My  selfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latituae  of  sixtie  seuen  d^rees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  DmoU- 
tion  east ;  then  when  1  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
began  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  suUe. 
Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knowethe  full  certaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westeme  ^ore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fiue  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  rnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  giue  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diuers  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
from  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  yn- 
derstood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  leages  1 
fell  upon  a  great  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  ttom 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  towsjrds  the  NorUi,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  laige,  veiy  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  mercifull  proui- 
dence  of  God,  shaped  my  course  for  England  and  yn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dartmouth.  By  this  la^t  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  spamsh 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoryes 
death,  the  Toyage  was  omitted  and  neuer  sitheoa  at- 
tempted. 

Dayis  made  fiye  yoyages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  was  killed  in  1605  in  a  oontentioQ 
with  some  Japanese  oflf  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

GEOROB  SANDYS. 

Fiye  yean  after  that  eyent,  Gboros  Sandys,  a  soo 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  metrical  translation  of  'Oyid*s  Metamor- 
phoses,' set  out  upon  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1615,  entitled  A  Relatton  tff  a 
Journey  bf9*M  Anno  Domini  1610.  Four  Bookt^  am' 
taming  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ofEgj^t, 
of  the  Holu  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parte  of  Itabf,  and 
lelandM  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seyenth  edition  in  1673 — a  oistinction  not 
imdeteryed,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Trayels,  *  Sandys  was  an 


aooomplished  gentleman,  well  prepared,  by  preyioas 
•Uidy,  for  his  trayels,  which  are  diitinyiiahed  faj 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  loye  of  tniUi*  and  m 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.**  He  deyoted  particular 
attention  to  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  poets  to  the 
yarious  localities  through  which  he  passed.  In  his 
dedication  to  X^rinoe  Charles,  be  thus  refers  to  the 

IModerm  State  of  AneimU  GmmCtms.] 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  coun- 
tries and  kingdoms  :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  yalour  and 
heroical  actions  ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  produced  hm 
wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  haye  been 
inyented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  yirtue,  policy, 
and  cirility,  haye  been  planted,  haye  flourished ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  or>mmon- 
wealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophetic 
sent  angels  to  conyerse  with  men ;  aboye  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wiou^ 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  oyer  deiUht 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  de- 
plored spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  mankind  haying  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted 
out  all  ciyility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous 
tyrant  possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion. Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness and  sensuality,  hath  in  traet  of  time  reduced  so 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  understanding  beholden)  it  now 
fifcints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands  at  this  present 
remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  rec<i>tacles 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murdevsn ;  lam  terri- 
tories dispeopled,  or  tMnly  inhabited;  good^  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildinfi  become  ruins ; 
jl^lorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostituted  to 
impiety ;  true  religion  disoountenanosd  and  opptessed; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light  of  leanitnf  |MHr- 
mitted,  nor  virtue  cherished :  vioknoe  and  rapiae  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  exeep*  to  an 
abject  mind,  and  anlookedH>n  poverty  ;  whiob  cala- 
mities of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  the  vast 
of  the  world  as  thrsiUening  instructions.  ForSMirtanns 
wherein,  1  have  not  only  related  what  I  mm  ef  thsir 
present  condition,  but,  so  fiar  as  convenieaee  mig^ 
permit,  prsaented  a  brief  view  of  the  fonnar 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  cut 
thence  to  draw  a  riffht  image  of  the  frailty  e£ 
the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  mm' 
ance  thai,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saviag 
God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  ms  grace  and  protection. 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  1641^ 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  oontemposaiy 
traveller, 

WILLIAM  UTHGOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  This  indivi- 
dual was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abondantt  who 
travel  from  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotion*  with- 
out having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  mors 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles;  and  so  decided^ 
did  he  give  the  preference  to  that  mode  of  travellings 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carria^  was  oficred  to 
him,  he  steadfastly  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
accommodation.  His  iiarratiye  was  puhlishod  in 
•  K«rr^OoUMUoaofyojafes,VQLzvliLp.SML 
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LoBdoBln  I  (MO,  vith  along  title,  cnmnMactniithiii — 
nt  Talal  JNwom  if  tt>  Hart  AAwMbim  aW  Pa!*- 

fitm  Snatnd  to  (k  metljamemi  Kaoiomt  in  Enrtm, 
Ana,  amd  Afrn.  PtrJuU  if  Tktf  btar-iini^l  Vog- 


.  with  fun  Hundred  Iiliivli.  One 
cipkl  and  lout  aerveable  adventure*  oceurrnt  at 
Malaga  in  Spain,  vtic're  he  wiu  arresled  u  an  Kn^- 
Illb  ipf.  andmniinitted  toprimn.  The  delaitt  vhich 
be  giTca  of  hii  lufrerini;)  while  in  conflnement,  and 
Um  tortun»  applied  to  him  with  thericwof  exlrmet- 
inf  K  confenioD,  urn  aiKh  ai  to  make  humanity 
aicken.  HaTin^  been  at  len|!<h  reliered  bj  aome 
^igliali  reiiilents  in  Mi^ga,  to  whom  hit  rilnatimi 
acodentallT  became  hnoirn.  he  voa  Knt  to  Londan 
hj  tat,  and  afterward*  forwurded.  at  the  e]qwiue  of 
Kinf  janiei,  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  upward* 
of  liz  TDontb*,  Tecruilini!  hii  ihattered  frame.  He 
£ed  In  IfrtO.  after  haiing  attempted,  appnrcntty 
witboot  mcceaa,  to  obtain  redreil  b;  bringing  bia 
CM*  befora  the  Upper  Ilouje. 


Jamb*  ITomctx  wu  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
tmTdhn  and  pleating  mlicellaneou*  writer*  in  the 
early  part  of  the  le'enteenth  eentury.  Bom  in  Car- 
marthenihire  abiiut  1S9B.  he  recci'ed  liii  education 
at  Hereford  and  Oifgrd.  and  repaired  to  London  in 
qadt  of  cniplojnient.  tie  wni  there  appointed 
tuward  to  a  patent-gkea  manufactor?,  in  which 


cipikclty  ho  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procnre  mat«- 
riua  and  engage  workmen.  In  the  eoune  of  hi* 
tnlTda.  which  tatted  till  1821.  he  liailcd  many  coni- 

j  mttriai  town*  In  Holland,  Flandeih  Fnnce,  Spain, 
and  Italy :  and,  beinK  posiieMed  of  an  acule  and  in- 
qntring  mind,  laid  ap  a  great  (tore  of  useful  otxerra- 

!  noD*  DO  men  and  mannem,  beside*  acquiring  an 
eitcn(i*e  knowledge  of  modem  language*.  Hiacmi- 
nezioD  with  the  i^b*  company  Kwn  affer  ceaied, 
aod  be  again  Tiiited  France  a*  the  trsTcUing  com- 

I  psnian  of  a  young  genUemaa.  After  thi*  be  wh* 
fent  to  Spain,  a*  agent  fbr  the  recoTery  of  an  Eng- 


U>h  Te«e1  whirh  had  been  •eized  In  Sardinia  on  a 

fharire  "f  jmuitelitig ;  but  nil  hope*  of  ."btaininB  re- 
dr«i«  being  deitmjed  hy  tlie  bpenklng  off  of  Prince 
Charles's  imiposed  mnrrinEe  with  the  infanta,  he 
retarned  tu  Kngland  in  1624,  Hi*  ncit  office  wa« 
thai  of  iwTclaiy  to  l«rd  8(T>pe,  a*  proident  of  the 
north;  and  in  1GS7  he  wb*  rhosen  by  ihe  mrpriTa- 
tion  at  Rtehmond  to  be  one  of  l^clr  repreaentative* 
In  pariiamenl.  Three  yenr*  aftiTwardi  be  vitlted 
Copenhagen  a*  lecretary  to  the  Englinh  nmhiiswidor. 
KsTing  complimented  Chnrle*  J.  in  two  *malt  poem*, 
be  obtained,  in  IMO,  the  cltrkahip  of  (he  coancil,  an 
appointment  which  lasted  but  a  abort  time,  a*,  three 
yean  nntrwHrd*.  he  yraa  imprinned  in  the  Fleet  by 
order  uf  a  committee  of  parliainent.  Here  be  re- 
maned lilt  after  the  king's  death,  luppurting  him- 
*elf  by  trnnalnting  and  cunipunns  a  rariety  of 
work*.  At  the  Heitarntion  he  became  biatoriogra- 
pher-royal,  being  the  flnrt  who  e»cr  enjoyed  that 
title ;  and  continaed  his  literary  avocation*  till  hit 
death,  in  Ifi66.  Of  upwnrdi  of  forty  publicationa  of 
this  lively  and  acnaible  writer,  none  i*  now  gene- 
mlly  rend  except  his  Epulula  Ilo-Eliatir.  or  Familiar 
LWtn,  first  printed  in  164.'),  and  considered  to  be 
the  earlieat  specimen  of  epistotnry  litemture  In  the 
language.  The  letttrs  are  dated  (ram  vuiinis  place* 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  hare  been  compiled  fhim  memory  while 
the  Bothor  was  In  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num- 
ber leem  to  bear  sulflciuni  Internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated. 
Ills  remarks  on  the  leading  event*  and  characters  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  aniinatt^  accuaiiM  given  of 
what  he  sav  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  sound 
n^ections  witli  which  hi*  letters  alnnnd,  contri- 
bute to  render  the  work  one  of  permanent  intereit 
and  value; 

Te  Dr  Fnmeit  MookO. 
'  •  These  wishes  eome  to  you  from  Venice,  a  place 
where  tbeieisunlhtngoantingtbatlietirtciui  wish  ;  »- 
nowncd  Venice,  the  admired'tt  city  in  the  world,  acitj 
that  all  Eutopa  is  bound  unto,  fur  she  is  her  greatest 
nmpart  against  that  huge  caatem  tjmnt,  the  Turk,  by 

by  iJiis  time.     Against  hiin  this  city  hath  perfurmed 


t»,.Lo 


and  not  on] 

Hored  m 


1.  but  di 
icir  throDoi, 


others  ;  she  bi 

and  pop«  to  their  chains  a    .  r       i 

prescrrod  St  Peter's  bark  fmni  sinking  :  for  which,  by 
way  of  rcwaid,  eoc  of  his  sucMssora  espoused  hei  to 
tlie  ses,  which  ituuriage  is  snlemuly  renewed  ereiy 
year  in  itiemn  proccnion  by  the  Doge  and  all  th* 
CUriisim'x.andagald  ring  cut  iolo  the  sea  out  of 
the  great  (ialowe,  called  iba  Bucenturn,  wliereiu  th* 
first  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  pope  himself,  i 
above  three  hundred  years  since,  and  they  say  it  is  the  ' 
self-same  TCwcl  ttill,  though  often  put  upon  auean, 
and  trimmed.  Thi*  made  me  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abstracted  notion  in  philosophy,  and  a  sperulation 
touching  the  bndy  of  maii,  which,  being  in  perpetual 
flui,  and  a  kind  of  succewion  of  decays,  and  consa- 
quentlyreoniring,  ever  and  anan,arBstoratinniif  what 
it  looelh  ofthe  virtue  of  the  former  aliment,  and  what 
was  converted  after  the  third  coneoctioi.  into  a  blood 
aod)!e^vhlysub 

bodies  that  have  internal  princ 

traiifjiire,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  tliivugli  invi- 
sible pores,  by  eiercisc,  motion,  and  sleep,  to  make 
room  still  fur  a  supply  of  new  numtan :  I  fell,  I 
say,  to  consider  Kheiher  oar  bodies  may  be  said  to  b« 
of  like  condition  with  this  Bucenlnro,  which,  tbou^ 
It  be  ropulci  still  the  same  vwwl,  yet,  I  beltava 
there's  not  a  foot  of  that  limber  remnining  which  11 
bad  upon  tbo  fint  diick,  having  been,  as  they  tall  roa^ 
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lolMt. 


§0  often  plmnked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  manner,  our  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  daily  re- 
paired bj  new  suBtenance,  which  ^begeU  new  blood, 
and  consequentlj  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
may  say,  new  flesh  ;  the  old,  by  continual  d^perdition 
and  insensible  perspirations,  eyaporatinff  stul  out  of 
us,  and  giring  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  repaiations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  nuui  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  mainhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
childhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  1  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  indiyidually 
numerical  body,  when  I  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  lamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford ;  or  whether  I  haye  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  yeins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  diflferent 
yiands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  firuits 
into  flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 

auestionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
uxible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  England, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  veiy  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difference  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  hair  is  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  to  this  purpose ;  moreover,  metmnks  I  hear 
thee  sapr  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heterogeneal  parts.  But  1  will  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  infused  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
me  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farUier 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  fiur  riper  philosopher  than  I,  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
carry  about  me  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  had  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  1  b^  still  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  verse — 

Cttlum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  man  commt, 

*  The  air.  but  not  the  mind,  they  chanfs. 
Who  in  outlandish  oountriea  range.* 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
co««m,  in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  affections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
persevere  still  the  same — ^the  veiy  same 

Tail  icB,  jHijf  1,  len. 


To  Sir  WUliam  St  Jchm,  KmigkL 

Sir — Having  seen  Antenor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  wiUi  othor 
brave  towns  in  Lombardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
and  Rome,  they  say,  is  every  man's  countiy ;  she  b 


called  Couummii  Patria^  for  evenr  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  churdi  finds  himaelf  here,  at 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  in  r^gaid 
of  interest  in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn  im  Udi 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  preferments  and  offices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  mom 
valued  and  sought  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele- 
vated upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreadiqg 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself^  since  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  fh>m  those  hills  to 
Campus  Martins  ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  luburbe  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  she  had  five  hun- 
dred  thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous  oense  thai 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  eveiy  family  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  cune  to  three  millions 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  comparisoo  oi 
that  number.  The  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  great  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  years,  for  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria, 
Si3)ina,  Perufia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  Latium.  In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishopricks  ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  tne  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
country  of  Venissa,  called  Avignori,  in  France.  He  hath 
title  also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself ;  but,  rather 
than  offend  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  is 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistoles 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receiyes  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pre- 
tends also  to  &  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Urt>in, 
Parma,  and  Masseran ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  prostrate  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  lute's  feet. 

The  state  or  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lieth 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powenul  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  His 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  8piritaal« 
disperseth  its^  into  so  many  members,  that  a  younc 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  form  of  government. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  onoe  a-week, 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  |k^m. 
I  am  told  there  are  now  in  Christendom  but  sixty- 
eight  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fi^  one  audinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
Tlie  oudinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  pope, 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  priests 
assist  him  at  mass,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breye  or  writ 
from  the  pope  in  these  words,  'Creamus  te  sodum 
re^bus,  supcriorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :' — 
[*  AVe  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  offence,  there  must  be  twenty- 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  of 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  oonae- 
crates  and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  princes, 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  annat  off 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness. 

For  point  of^  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  pnt  50,000 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  naval 
strength  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  III.  sent 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.    Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  IX. ; 
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and  for  ri<^e«,  beiiides  the  temporal  dominions  he 
hath  in  all  the  countries  before  named,  the  datany  or 
despatching  of  bulls,  the  triennial  lubsidies,  annats, 
ana  other  ecclesiastical  rights,  mount  to  an  unknown 
sum  ;  and  it  is  a  common  iaying  here,  that  as  long  as 
the  pope  can  finger  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  pence.  Hus 
v.,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buildings,  left 
four  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  in  less 
than  fire  years ;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Gregory 
XV.  will,  for  he  hath  many  nephews ;  and  better 
it  is  to  be  the  pope's  nephew,  than  to  be  a  favourite  to 
any  prince  in  Christendom. 

Touching  the  temporal  goremment  of  Rome,  and 
opmdan  affairs,  there  is  a  prator  and  some  dioice 
citiaens,  which  sit  in  the  Capitol.  Amongst  other 
pieces  of  policy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permitted 
Lere  (as  in  o&er  places  in  ItaW)  under  the  pcme's 
nose,  but  they  go  with  a  mark  of  distinction  in  tneir 
haAs ;  they  are  tolerated  for  advantage  of  commerce, 
nboein  the  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 
most  of  them  be  only  brokers  and  Lombardeefs  ;  and 
they  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 
be---malum  necessarium.  There  be  few  of  the  Romans 
that  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  recard  the 
oftener  the  change  is,  the  more  advantageous  it  is  for 
the  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
recruit  of  new  people.  The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  of  old ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
is,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
fields.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
volume  to  write  them  ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest 
are  Vcspaiiian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
sand people  might  sit ;  the  stores  of  Anthony ;  divers 
rare  status  at  Relvidcre  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
of  LamxxMi ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
hath  always  been  much  taken  witn  imagery,  limning, 
and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  times,  so 
now  1  believe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  living  people.  One  antiquity 
among  others  is  very  remarkable,  because  of  the 
dliange  of  language;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
erected  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 
famous  naval  victory  obtained  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  lecond  Punic  war,  where  these  words  are 
engraven,  and  remain  l^ible  to  this  day,  *  Exemet 
lectoncs  Macistrates  Castreit  exfocient  pugnandod 
caped  enque  navcbos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dozen 
lines  more.  It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  having  the 
beaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraven  up  and  down, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  the  Uitin  then  spoken  was 
much  diiferiiig  from  that  which  was  used  in  Cicero's 
time,  1.50  years  after.  Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  vicissitudes 
and  turns  of  fortune  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
residence  of  the  pope,  I  believe  she  had  become  a  heap 
of  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
ever that  she  bears  up  indiiferent  well,  yet  one  may 


Qnf  mberandA  vklet  vetcfls  vertifia  Rinui, 
Ills  potest  nierito  dicere,  Roma  fait. 

'  Thejr  who  the  ruins  of  flrat  Rome  behold. 
May  My,  Rome  b  not  now,  but  was  of  dd.* 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
Rome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
world,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  there  is  a  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  a  care  of  her  still ;  for  though  her 
^r  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  kindly 
as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  ana  soul 
tocethor  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
sole  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
when  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
to  her  first  principles ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  founder. 


so  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  preserver.    Bat 
whereas  the  French  have  an  odd  saying,  that 

Jamais  cheval  ni  homme, 
B'amenda  pour  alkr  k  Rome. 

*  Ne'er  hone  nor  man  did  meod. 
That  unto  Rome  did  wend ;' 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  myself  much  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  things, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  sub- 
ject to  dissolution  and  change,  and  eveirthing  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  love  of — Your  uuthful  scr^ 
vitor — J.  H. 
RoMS,  StpUmbmr  13,  I6S1. 

To  Captam  T%oma9  B» 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  1st  of  March  was 
delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  and  having  (I  thank  Gwl  for 
it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  hours 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  My 
dear  Ci^tain,  I  lore  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  both 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar ;  I  am  in 
love  with  your  disposition,  which  is  generous,  and  I 
verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  convincing  evidences  you  have  given 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  friend  ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoise  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  firailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  of 
swearing  in  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  sli^t 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
voked, which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  1  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  from 
it,  God  forgive  me),  that,  beins  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  vollies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every 
trivial  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fall  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the 
rou^  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Henry 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  *  Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  [*  Ry  the  belly 
of  Si  Gris  ;']  1  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  having  been 
mueh  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  ^m  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable  oaths, 
and  having  oflfered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  face 
heaven  and  defy  God,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hud  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  uod's  judff* 
ment  had  deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  his 
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blasphemies,  and  to  lie  fell  to  sigh  and  weep  pitifully ; 
a  ghcMtly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  Vow 
never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  he  did ;  and 
so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect 
convert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  effect  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  over  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  have  more  fearful  examples  of  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Vimn  Maiy 
up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Chnst  in  her 
right  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  beins 
at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
out  many  blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
jade  upon  the    wall,  meaning    the  picture  of  the 
biased  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  removed  imperceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.    This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  LAdy  Southwell's  news  from  Utopia,  that 
•he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.    This  in- 
£&ndous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;   thoueh  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by    *    *     * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the  Irishman  by 
his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the 
devil  ha'e  his  soul,  yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  put  down  ail.    Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heayen 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
fulness  of  all  felicity.    I  know  this  custom  in  you 
yet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  is  between  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this  ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatsoever  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
i»hroents  of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  i^ection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  £rom  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raced  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fiti),  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  mucn  abated  and 
pui^fied.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  noly  sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
and  power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  r^^ard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  th^  have  being,  they  become  im- 
pieties. And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
find  in  me  is,  because  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  othor,  it  makes  my 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
tential rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee, 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  hftvt  for 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  som«  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  out  this  haUi  none  a4 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captun ;  txr  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourseu  in  subduing  tkif 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Csesar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  thai 
overcomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

York,  Aw;,!,  1628. 

To  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lord  CUffe. 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passages  of  enter- 
tainment wc  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinaiy  (iHbere 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  and 
of  o^er  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  deliver 
what  I  observed  therein  abroad  :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  i^  this  letter,  what  1  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  made  a  recollection 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  afier  the  flood  ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanese, 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  say,  that 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewinc, 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
is  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sub- 
limed, being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  sap, 
which  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irriga- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
branches  and  berries  by  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  servine  as  a  lemlno 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyanl^iian 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  summer, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  complain 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'acco  bevo  del'  accqua  ;  se  io 
bavessi  accqua,  beveriel  vino'  — ['  for  want  of  water  I 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  1  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose  ;  therefore  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-west  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  m<»e  in- 
creaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natu- 
ral heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  life 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  hopped  in  amongst  us,  ale 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  was  used 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  braggot, 
and  mead,  which  differ  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  meaning 
the  hive.  Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  aomit  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the  Soot, 
were  used  to  make  of  decoction  of  flowers,  the  receipt 
wherebf  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacied  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.  These  are  all 
the  common  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Ireland  also, 
where  they  are  more  ^ven  to  milk  and  strong  waters 
of  all  colours ;  the  pnme  is  usquebagh,  which  cannot 
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made  injwhere  in  that  pfrfwtioB,  and  nhffrtai  wi 
drink  it  bere  in  aqua  ritic  iDcuunii,  it  g^  down  then 
bj  ben^lunfuii,  being  more  uatural  Co  the  nation. 

Id  tbe  Sfieiiteen  Prorince*  btird  bj,  uicl  nit  Loi 
Ocnoanj,  beer  1)  the  common  natunl  drink,  anc 
nothing  elac  ;  »  is  it  in  Weatphkliii,  andall  the  Iowa 
circuit  of  Suqnj ;  in  DeamK^,  i^wethluid,  and  Nor 
■wwj.  The  PniM  hath  a  beer  M  thick  M  honey  ;  ii 
the  Dnke  of  Saie'ii  country,  there  hi  beer  u  jfelloir  u 


Eold,  nmde  of  wl 


;  their  beer, 


Id  some  piuts  of  Qeniiuiy  they  dm  to  ipic 
which  vill  keep  muiT  jnn ;  so  that  at 
ding!  there  nill  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  oat  u  aid 
the  bride.     Poland  also  ia  a  beer  country  ;  bnt 
Rnaita,  Mu«oTy,  and  Tartary,  they  use  mead,  whi 
ia  tbe  Datamlent  drink  of  the  rountrr,  being  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey  ;  tnia  ia  that  wbicb 
the  MicicDtH  culled  hydromcl.     Man't  milk  is  a  gnat 
diink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  ntiue  vhv  they 
VB  bigger  ibaD  ordinary,  for  tbe  physiciani  hold,  that 
milk    enlargelh  Ibe    bones,   beer  strengtheneth   the 
norei,  and  wine  breed)  bl<>i>d  aooocc  than  any  other 
li<nior.     The  Turk,  when  he  hath  hii  stamach  full  of 

C'iUb,  or  of  muttaa  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature'ii  cel- 
X,  either  to  the  DFxt  well  or  rircr  to  drink  water, 
which  U  bis  nntoml  common  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  wsh  a  derit  in  ctery  berry  of 
the  gnpe,  ami  bo  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
Kcl  from  drinking  of  wineu  a  thing  profane  ;  he  bad 
•1m  ■  teach  of  policy  therein,  became  they  ahould  not 
be  oicumberrd  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
ai  other  nation)  do,  ohn  arc  so  troubled  with  the  ear- 
riig»  of  their  wine  and  beToia^.  Yet  hath  tbe  Turk 
pecaliar  drinka  to  hiinwlf  beiidei,  u  therbet  made  of 
juice  of  lemon,  augar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients  ; 
M  bath  also  a  drink  called  fauphe,*  wbich  is  made  of 
a  brown  berty,  and  it  maybe  called  thi'  '  "' 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  if 
gutfal  to  tbe  palate,  yet  it  ii  •err  comf 
■Ccnnach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  prophet's  aflalhonia,  tbousanda  of  them  will  ren- 
ture  to  drink  wins,  aod  they  will  make  a  precedent 
ptaycr  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
uierim.forfearahepartake  of  theumepollution.  *  * 
Id  A^a,  there  is  no  beer  drvnk  at  all,  but  water^ 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  matic 
of  data,  dried  laitins,  riix,  diTensarti  of  nuti,fruitii, 
and  roots.  Jn  the  oriental  countries,  ai  Cambaio, 
Calimt,  Naningha,  then  is  a  drink  railed  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  precious,  and  'tis  the  height  of  en- 
teitainment  the;  gite  their  guiati  before  th^go  to 
sleeii,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poet*  speak  so 
ranch  of^  for  it  prorokes  pteafing  dreams  and  delightful 
bntwiei :  it  will  accommodate  itaelf  to  tbe  homotir 
ef  tbe  tleeper;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  ho  will  dream  of 
Ticlories  and  taking  of  towns  ;  if  he  bo  in  lore,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  hit  mi>tre«  ;  if  he  be  eoietoua,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  gold,  ke.  In  the  Molucca 
Ind  Phjlippioes  there  is  a  cnriout  drink  called 
Tainpoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflower*,  and  another 
drink  c^ed  Otnugua,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and 
ii  tbe  more  general  drink.  In  China,  Ibey  bare 
boly  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  flowen  I 
iBlifyiug  and  binding  of  bargains,  and  baring  drug 
thereof,  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjury  to  break  wh 
they  promise  ;  a«  tbey  write  of  a  ri«Er  of  Bythinia, 

>  Ftomach,  and  put! 
maka  me  think  of  tbe  m 
which  the  gods  were  used  tt 
peateet  oath  for  the  perfon 


yi  among  the  poet 
>r  by,  and  it  waa  tl 
of  anything. 


1,  also,  of  that  which  K 


In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which 
affords  not  only  good  drink,  being  pierpcd,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subttstence  of  man  ;  thej 
bon  tbr  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  iasacth  oat 
sweet  potable  liquor  ;  'twixt  the  rind  atid  the  tree  thet« 
is  acotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing  :  it  bear*  huge  nuts,  wbich  hale  ex- 
cellent food  in  them:  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  aboTO 
a  bthom  long,  and  those  nrra  them  ;  with  the  bark 
tber  make  tenia,  and  the  dotard  trees  Mrre  for  firing. 
Africa  also  hntb  a  great  diteraity  of  drinks,  as  haling 
mote  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  tho  lower  Lthiopia,  there  i«  a  fam 
drink  called  Mingol,  which  iisueth  ont  of  a  treem 
tike  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  tbe  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  IIsbuain»'  country,  tber  drink  mead,  concnc' - ' 

The  common  drink  of  Darbary,  after  water,  is  t 
which  is  made  of  dates,  Uul  in  Egypt,  in  timea  paat, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  lAtin,  which  wB« 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water  :  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  nae  it  to  thii 
day)  called  Chisri,  made  of  diien  cordials  and  proro 
catire  ingrwiients,  which  they  throw  into  water  6 
make  it  guitful ;  tbey  uso  it  alio  for  fumigation.  But 
now  tbe  general  drink  of  Eoiit  is  Nile  water,  which  of 
all  watcrmaybosaid  tohelhc  beat ;  '  •  'tiiyellow- 
isb  aud  thick ;  but  if  one  ca^t  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potfulof  it,  it  will  become  a*  clear  as  roei-water;  it  i» 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmneu — as  Martial's  buy ; 
ToUe  pan  caUcea,  tvpMlqoa  lorenniatB  NQL 


to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  BarWoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  Ikiglisb  it  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Meiico  and  Peru,  nbich  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  pojts,  it  iiprobibited 
to  make  winea,  uuder  great  peualtiea.  for  leal  i  ' 
starring  of  trade,  no  that  all  the  wines  they  hare  K 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  tho  pure  wine  countiiea.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  llimgary,  with  diven  countries  thereabouta, 
all  the  iilandii  in  tho  MediCermnean  and  Atlantic  wa, 

The  moot  generoua  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land partj  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spaiu, 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's 
journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wina;  Ihoee 
kindttbatourincrchantB  cany  orer  are  thoteonly  that 

and  alicKiilB ;  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  O' 
right ;  therefore  the  Tintnen  make  tent  (which  ia  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  eiccpl  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  ■-  - 
grows  among  tbe  mountain)  of  Oallicia,  but  not 
body  enough  to  bear  the  Ka,  called  Ribadaria.  T 
tugal  affords  no  wines  worth  tbe  tnuuporting.*  Tbey 
bare  an  old  itone  they  call  Ycf,  wbicb  tbey  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifietb  it,  and  makes 
it  more  laating.  There's  alao  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromcl  made  of  wnter  and  honey  ;  much 
oftbcm  takeofourtneod.  In  the  court  of  Spam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer  ;  but  for  that  anci 
drink  of  Spain  which  Pliny  speaks  of,  comjxwed  of 
flowen,  the  receipt  thereof  u  utterly  tost. 


portBtlon  of  wine*  from  pDTtQ0al  di 


CYCLOPaiDlA  OP 


Jn   (iiB 


eouDtrieSidi 


1  beu  the  »»  for  long  idim^M  ;  snine  few 
muKAd«Li  Mad  ni&luiBia  «re  bn]u>^t  OTFr  in  ■m. 
eulu ;  nor  ia  then  in  Italy  w;  vine  Cnuupartad 
EogUud  but  ill  bgtllex,  fto  Vcrdc  uid  othen ;  for  I 
iL-ngtk  of  Ehe  vojAfc  maltai  tKtm  ■ubjccC  to  prickii 
and  so  luac  colour,  bj  reawn  of  tbeir  dclirac;. 
Fnnce,  particJ['atLng  of  the  cljiaes  of  &iL  the  con 

u.  Ktiriuilii  theAI|«&Dct  Italy,  &hc  hath  &  luiKioi  --"^ 
wiBec«)ledKroiitiuiac:.  to  lll«  country  of  Proveu 
■iinla  (he  Pyrenee*  in  Ijui^iedoc,  tbct«  ue 
con^Btoblc  witb  thoiw  of  l^poia  :  one  of  the 
•on  of  wbite  irinH  in  thu  uf  llcftuine ;  luiil  of  clitrcta, 
tbftt  of  Ortcans,  Cbnu^h  it  be  inlerdicted  l«  nine  I' 
kin^«  celUr  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  conMivenea 
euno  Kith  it.  A>  in  Fr«DOe,  u  in  all  other  wi 
white  is  called  the  rem&lc.uidtbeclw 
called  the  male,  bccuiie  commonly  it 

sulphur,  bod^r,  uid  heat  iii't  :  the  widh 

that   onr  merchauta  bring  oyer  npon    the  riTec  of 
Oatocine,  neat  Bourdeaui,  in  OMOon},  which 
grealen  mart  for  wine*  in  all  France.     The  Scot,  he- 
cauw  he  hath  alwayi  been  do  uiieTuI  canlederMa  to 
Fmnce  aeainiit  Rngland,  hath  (among  otberpririloges} 
right  of  pre-emption  of  fin*  choice  of  wines  in  Hour- 
deaui ;  be  i»  a[>o  uermitteJ  to  eury  hii  ordnanci 
the  nry  walli  of  the  town,  whcivas  the  Engluih 
(breed  to  leare  them  at  lilay,  a  good  way  down  the 
rirer.    There  ii  >  hard  gnxn  wttie,  that  grawa  about 
Rochellc,  and  the  iMlanda  thembout^  which  the  cun- 
Din^  Hollander  lomrtime  aaed  U>  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  tnck  to  put  a  bag  Dfherbe,  or  eome  other  iiifusioni 
into  it  (a(  he  doth  btimntone  iii  Rhetiiah),  to  gi 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  ■weetncw ;  then  they 
hark  it  for  Engl aiid,  where  il  pauelh  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  thia  ia  called  ttooming  of  wines,     in  Nwniaudy 
there'a  little  or  no  wine  at  all  powa  ;  tbcTofore  t'' 
common  drink  of  that  country  u  cider,  apecially 
lo*  NotTnsndy.     There  an  alw)  many  beer  houiea 
Paria  and  eliewbero  ;  but  (hough   their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  oun,  or  that  of  Geimany,  and 
thoujib  thoy  hare  Kngliah  and  Dnti:h  brewen  ai 
them,  yet  iJioy  cannot  make  beer  in  (hat  iwrfecti 

The  prime  wines  of  Cermaiij  grow  about  the  Khine, 
apecially  in    the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate   about 
Bacbrag,  which  hath  ita  etymology  from  Bachiara;  J 
in  ancient  time*  there  wna  an  altar  efeeted  tbeie 
the  honour  of  BacchUM,  in  leganl  of  the  lidineii*  of  the 
witwu.     Here,  and  all  France  oier,  'tia  held  a  great 

are  married,  as  it  ia  in  Spain  for  them  Co  weaf  bi^ 
■hoei,  or  to  paint,  (ill  then.  Tbe  Oerman  (DOtben,  to 
make  thsir  aous  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  uae, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  egga  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  somotimea  a  little  liiing  eel,  which, 
Iwingling  in  the  wiue  while  the  child  ia  drinking,  ao 
•cares  htm,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  hare  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lirea  after.  From  Bachns 
tbe  tint  atock  of  Tini«  which  gniw  now  in  the  gtand 
Canaiy  laland,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  auti  and  the  aoil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wiim  which  they  afford  are  ae- 
counted  the  richeU.  the  moat  finn,  the  Wt  bodied,  and 
lastiugst  wine,  and  tbe  nmat  defncated  from  ail  earthly 
gioMiieM,  of  any  other  Hhitwever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
(ulphuratall  iti't,  and  luves  low  dn^  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  cxces!'.  French  winee  ma;  be  aaid  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  atomachs,  but  thin  i»  the  wine 
that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
itnutrifieth  alw,  beiDgaglutinouaaubiitaiitial  liquor  i 
ef  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  rerilied  that 
merry  induction,  'That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 


urietb  a  man  to  heanm.'  If  this  be  tree,  aurely 
lore  linglinh  En  to  heaven  Ihia  way  than  any  other; 
_  .  ...  L  .L ^ I 1.  :-.ofen„|„j 

,  there  U. 
of  Canary 


for  I  think  there's  J 

than  to  ail  the  world  beiidra.    1  think 

hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the 

nine  than  there  ia  brought  in  ;  for  al 

lagns,  well  mingled,  pan  for  ciuiariea  in  most  taTcmi, 

more  often  than  Canary  itself;  else  I  do  not  eee  how 

'twero  poseiblB  fur  tbe  vintner  to  save  by  it,  or  to  lira 

by  hia  calling,  unleia  he  were  permitted  sometimei  lo 

be  a  brewer.     Whan  sacks  and  canaries  we.-e  brought 

in  first  among  us,  they  were  used  ti>  be  drunk  in  aqua 

lit*  meaaurra,  and  'twas  held  fit  onlj'  for  those  lo 

drink  who  were  used  to  carry  their  legs  in  their  handi, 

their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  in  their 

bones ;  but  now  tbey  ^  down  every  one's  throat,  bath 

young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  fieest  from  eiceu  of  drink- 
ing are  S|Ain  and  I  ta!y.  If  a  woman  can  prove  her 
husband  to  have  been  thrice  drunk,  by  tbe  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  fimn  him. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-braiuod,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  (londamar  waa  one* 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  l}enmark,  when  he  was  her* 
in  Kngland.    But  tbe  Spanish  aoldion  (hat  hare 


IC! 


It  lake  thcl 

en  I  lived  't 

me  a  merry  tale  of  a  1, 


and  the  I  tali 
Alps,  a  gentl 
Boldier,  who  had  got  drank  in  Gem 

the 


hince 


a  going  a-horscback  to  mlk  the  round  one  nicbt, 
soldier  (oak  his  horse  by  tbo  bridle,  and  asked 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  hone 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caused  him 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  aleep.  In  tbe 
morning  he  sent  for  bim,  and  aaked  him  what  b* 
would  give  for  hia  hone.  'Sir,'  said  the  reeovend 
soldier,  '  the  merchant  that  would  bare  bought  bim 
last  nij^ht  of  yonr  highneai,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'  The  booucst  companions  for  drinking  an 
the  Greeks  and  flennans  ;  but  tbe  Ot«ek  is  the  mer- 
riest of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kta 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  M 
d»p  as  he.  If  tbe  Greek  will  drink  as  many  ^aa« 
as  there  be  lettcn  in  hi*  mistress's  name,  tlie  olbei 
will  drink  the  number  of  bis  years ;  and  though  he  be 
not  Apt  to  break  out  in  aingin^,  being  not  afao  aiiy  • 
yet    be   will  dnnk  often   maaically   a 


health  U 

,U;  which,  V 
this  boatncCi 


h  thia  I 


il  CDiDproheode' 


The  fewest  draughta  he  drinka  are  three — the  firat  to 
ich  (be  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  the  pre- 
thirst,  the  third  to  prevent  the  future.     1  beard 
company  of  Low  Dutchmen  that  had  drank  an 
deep,  that,  beginning  tn  stagger,  and  their  heads  ton- 
ing round,  they  thought  verily  they  wei«  at  aea,  and 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  trai  ■  ililp, 
nsomuch  that,  it  being  foul  irindy  weather,  they  Ml 
0  throwthe  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  vriodow, 
o  lighten  the  vessel,  for  fear  of  auflbring  abipwnek. 

Co  a  Jluml  subject ;  yet  1  hope  your  lordship  will 
ISC  to  take  all  in  good  part,  bMause  it  proceed* 
bom  your  moat  humble  and  ready  servitor,      J.  H. 
~  itmi'n.  7.  Oetoi.  1831. 


like  his  lellcrs,  contain*  many  ai^ute  and  bnmomiu 
oboerraliana  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the 


[  Tola  of  TVotrfffTi.] 


ENGUsn  LITHIIATUBE. 


dciilic),  »n(i  [bij  usukllj  pnaerit  thfiD  lo  1 

Ihn>U(;h  mullipljing-gliuaai,   Mid  (hereby 

ibin^  (D  "ppear  (u  grater  tbao  it  ii  in  itieir;  lliej 

mftkc  momiEuna  flf  mole-hill*,  Ijke  ChuentoQ' "'' ^ 

Echo,  irhich  doublM  the  koihI  nine  tiiuea. 

trktcller  mn  he  Ihsl  ipported  the  Indiui  flj 

big  u  K  fei :  CbiDH  hinla  to  be  u  big  M  •ome  bonea, 

kud  their  mice  to  be  u  bi);  u  monkeys ;  but  thej 

hiTc  the  Hit  to  fotch  Ihia  fur  eneu)(h  off,  becuiM  the 

bearer  may  nther  beliere  it  Ihui  make  •  >0}'>ge 

Ui  to  disprote  it. 

Em7  one  knnm  the  t>te  of  hliQ  wbo  nported  he 
had  wen  a  obbage,  under  whrHs  lesTc*  a  regiment  ' 
■oldim  were  sheltered  from  »  shower  of  rain.  Anotbf 
*I>o  WM  no  trmTeller  (jet  the  wiwr  mui),  Mid,  he 
had  pHMd  by  a  plue  when  then  were  AW  braiien 
making  of  ■  nuldron— -JOU  withiD,  ud  300  without, 
Intinp  the  duIh  in  ;  the  tisTellcr  uking  for  what 
iinB  titft  huge  cauldron  wiel  he  told  hlro —*  Sir,  it 
n«  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Sptmiih  trareller,  who  wu  «a 
babituated  to  hypfrbulijie,  and  relate  wonJcn,  that  he 
becaine  ridiculous  in  all  oompaniea,  K  that  he  waa 
farced  at  lait  to  an  order  to  his  mao,  when  he  full 
into  any  FiceM  thu  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 


oantFK ,.  . 

table,  he  thould  pull  him  bf  the  iIh' 
mailer  falliufF  into  hla  wonted  hn>crbolee,  >[ 
ehai^  in  China  that  wai  ten  thouund  yiidi  lot 


ig  into  bia  wonted  hypcrbolee,  tpoks  of 
bina  that  wai  ten  thouund  jiidi  lo 

J,  nauding  behind,  and  pulling  him  by 

■leere,  made  him  itop  lud  jenly.  The  company  ask- 
ing, '  I  pray.  >ir,  how  hroad  mighl  that  church  bef 
lie  replied, '  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  Ifaank  my 
nail  for  palling  me  by  the  aleere,  claa  1  hail  nude  it 
fouiaqoare  for  you.' 


Tbeonlyother  tniTellerof  mnchnotiat  tliUtime 
«u  Sta  TBOnAa  IIebbert.  wlin  in  16SS  tet  out 
oa  ■  journey  to  the  eiul.  and,  afler  hii  return,  pub- 
liabed,  in  163+,  A  Rdnfan  of  nnie  Yeari  TrmtU 
■Mki  Africa  oh/  Iht  Gnofrr  Atia.  apreiallg  Oit  Ta- 
riUrf  of  Iht  PttBOK  lHofOrtty.  and  tome  parU  of 
lit  Orieiilal  Indict  ami  Itla  adjacnit,  Aa.«rdiiig 
to  the  judftrnent  of  the  aathor  of  the  Catalogue 
in  Chun:hill'i  Collection,  theeo  traTeli  'have  de- 
•erreiily  had  a  great  reputation,  being  the  best 
•cnunt  of  thoie  puts  written  [before  the  end 
Ot  the  seFenteenth  centory]  by  any  EngUshmau, 
and  nnt  inferior  to  the  biit  of  foreigner! ;  what  ia 
peculiar  in  them  is.  the  excellent  di^riptiun  of  all 
Mitiquitiei.  the  curious  remarks  on  tliem,  and  the 
Bxtniorclioary  accidents  that  often  occar."*  This 
enlog}'  aeeins  too  hiith ;  at  least  we  have  found  the 
■uthor'a  accouiita  of  the  places  which  he  lisited  fhr 
too  meagre  lu  be  relished  by  modem  taste.  A  brief 
eitracC  from  the  work  is  given  below,  la  the  civil 
«an  of  England,  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament, 
and,  when  the  king  was  required  to  dismii*  liia  own 
■ervanti,  wu  choseu  by  liis  ni^jraly  one  of  the 
groooii  of  the  bed-cltamber.  Herbert  then  became 
much  allaclicd  to  Ihc  king,  serred  him  with  much 
xeal  ami  aaaiduiljr.  and  was  on  the  K>nlfiild  when  the 
Ul-fiiteil  monarcli  was  brought  to  tlie  block.  After 
the  Realorallon,  he  wu  rcwanled  by  Charles  II. 
with  B  baronetcy,  and  aubiequenlly  dernlcd  muuh 
time  to  literary  pnrauits.  In  16TS  he  wrute  Ttiren- 
oJia  Corot'an,  coadiieriio  oii  Hinlorical  Arcmal  of  lAt 


\_lktcriplion  1^ SI  Hdma.\ 
St  Helena  was  ao  denominated  by  Joan  de  Van, 
the  Portugal,  in  rqpvd  be  Glut  diacoTerad  it  on  that 
aaint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhan  t« 
America  or  Afric,  the  nA  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
Bille^  and  aliDHt  squally  :  je(  1  imexine  she  in- 
clinea  man  to  Afer  than  V'cspusius.  1'is  In  drcnit 
thirty  Kngliib  milee,  of  that  ascent  and  height  that 
'tit  olVen  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  the 
receives  moisture  lo  fatten  her  i  and  a*  the  Und  is 
very  high,  to  the  aea  at  the  briuk  of  this  iale  is 
eieesuve  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that 
thougb  the  aea  beat  fiercely  on  her,  yet  cas  do  ebb 
nor  dow  be  well  pei«ived  tberc 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and 
participating  with  Iho  lalt  hilLi,  tsalca  brackiidi  at  hit 
fall  into  the  valley*,  which  are  but  two,  ami  those  itrj 
tniall,  having  their  appeilatiotu  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  mined  cha^l  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  hr  the  Dutch,  Then 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  from 
her  inhabitants  by  command  iroin  the  Spanish  king; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  acuoea'a 
treasuR,  in  turning  and  rrtuming  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  trbereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
In  appareat  meaaiue- 

MuDuinents  of  antique  beings  nor  other  rarities  ean 
be  found  here.  You  tee  all.  if  yon  view  the  rib*  of 
an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  piece,  of  her  ord- 
nance  left  there  against  the  owner's  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Goals  and  bogs  are  the  now  dvelier«,  who 
multiply  in  great  ahundance,and  (though unwillingly) 
afford  themselves  lo  hungry  and  sea-beaten  pai^engen. 
It  baa  store  of  paCrid^  and  guinea-hens,  all  which 
were  brought  thither  by  the  himeaC  Portunl,  who  now 
dan  neither  anchor  there,  not  own  their  laboura,  lest 
(he  Eng!i-h  or  nemlug.  quealion  them. 

The  ills  ti  very  even  and  delightful  abore,  and 
vee  a  lar);e  pronpecl  into  the  ocean.     Tia  a  saying 

b*  will  break  hit  bnut  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down  ;  either  wiah  betlowiog  more  jocundity  than 
comfort. 


>  now  him  to  a  circle  of  laborious  wrifeni,  who 
exerted  thcmseWe*  in  the  age  of  Ellaalx'th  to  dls- 
'  and  preserve  the  remains  of  noliquily  which 
'omc  down  to  tlieir  tinict.  Among  these,  tbo 
leading  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Wlixii> 
CxitoeH,  wiu).  betides  bi;ing  eminent  as  an  antiquaij, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  nt  one  of  the  best 
historiant  uf  hit  age.  Caimlcn  was  horn  In  London 
in  IS51,  and  rei'eited  his  education  first  at  Cltritt'i 

(lital  and  St  Paul's  schuul,  and  afterwaids  at 
»ri  In  1S7S  hebecBme  tccond  matter  of  West- 
itter  tchool ;  and  while  prrforniiug  llie  duHei  of 
thii  ofllce,  devoted  hit  Iciaure  hours  to  the  ttndyof 
tlie  antiquities  of  Britain — a  tubject  to  which,  from 
hit  earlieit  yeara,  he  had  been  ttrongly  Inclined. 
That  he  might  pereonally  cicamine  andent  rem^na, 
be  travelled,  in  158S,  lliroiigh  aomc  of  the  eaitern 
ttnd  northern  coonties  of  Enghind ;  and  the  (hiits  of 
hit  researches  appeared  in  hit  motl  cctebnited  wodt. 


n  in  Latin,  with  a  title  aignl6'iiiK> 
a  Chongrapkicai  Dttcriptiimt^  w  AitiMt  F\ 
nydom  of  En^anl,  ScoUmul,  Irtlaitd,  ami  an  AOja- 
il  Itkadt,  froa,  Bemrilt  Anliquitf.     This  wu  pub- 


Mt  FJoMruhag 


mprove  and  eiilirge  it,  lie  joumird  at 
scveml  limes  into  dim-rent  |iiu-tt  of  the  country, 
examining  archives  and  rtlics  of  antiquity,  and  cid- 
lectini^  with  iniMatigable  iiulustij,  wluutever  infbr- 
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i»1C4R, 


■nation  nii^ht  a 

The  Biillifililion,  pubiiihed  in  1607.  vu 


/Ji^M-^nAp^  ^/— 


UihbwuUtlon,  executed,  prabiiblywith  the  satbor'* 
uriitwicp,  b;  Dr  Philemon  lloiland,  arrpcareil  in 
leia  Froni  tbe  prcTacc  to  that  translation  we 
extract  the  account  which  Caiuden  gives  of  hii 

I  bope  it  AM  be  no  iliarredit  if  I  now  urn  ngi,m, 
by  war  of  preface,  the  uunc  Tords,  with  a  few  more, 
that  1  used  twcntj-fnar  yean  aince  in  Ih*  fint  edi- 
tion of  Ihia  work.  Abn^ani  Ortelius,  the  worthi 
nstorer  of  ancient  geography,  anivine  here  in  Eng- 
land about  thirty -four  jeom  past,  dealt  eamatlj 
wiLh  me  that  1  would  iliuitcate  thii  i«Ie  of  Britaiu, 
or,  aa  he  wid,  that  I  would  mtore  anti()Qitj  to  Bri- 
tain, and  Britaiu  to  auliquitj  ;  which  wan  It  under- 
■toad),  that  I  would  renew  ancientry,  enlighten  ob- 
fcuiity,  clear  doubta.  and  recall  home  Terity,  by  way 
of  recoiery,  which  tbo  negligenra  of  writen,  and  cre- 
dulity of  die  common  Mit,  had  io  a  manner  proacribed 
and  utterly  buiiiihed  from  among  aa.  A  painful 
matter,  I  aiwure  you,  and  mote  than  difficult ;  wherein 
wbat  toil  ii  to  be  Uken,  n»  no  man  thinkelh,  w  no 
man  bclicrethbutheirhahathniade  thetrial.  Nerer- 
theleo,  how  much  the  difficulty  discouraged  me  from 
it,  ao  much  the  glory  oT  my  couiitiy  encouragei!  me 
to  undertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  ume  time 
I  wan  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  and  yet  dcniroua 
to  do  aomo  acrrice  to  my  country,  I  found  two  difTe- 
tmt  afTectiona,  fear  and  boldnijM,  I  know  not  how, 
conjoined  in  one.  Notwithatanding,  by  the  mont 
eracioua  direction  of  the  .tlniij^tj,  taking  indualry 
for  my  conaort,  I  adientured  upon  it ;  ani,  with  all 
piy  atuity,  care,  cogitation,  mnlinual  mediution, 
pain,  and  traTall.  I  employed  mrarlf  thereunto  when 
I  bad  any  apaie  time.  1  made  aenreh  after  the  aly- 
mologyof  Hritaiu  andtbeiiratilihabilantK  limorooaly  ; 
neither  in  ao  doubtful  a  matter  have  1  aflinned  ouiint 
cmitideully.  For  I  am  not  ipionuii  that  the  fimt 
origiuaU  of  iia(ii;ni  are  obncuie,  by  icwaiii  of  their 


deep  and  far  remote  ;  like  aa  the  couraea,  tbe  reachti^ 
the  oonfluencca,  and  the  outlets  of  great  KTOn  atv 
well-ktiown,  yet  their  fint  founluua  and  hewb  lie 
commonly  unkuown.  I  hale  auccinctly  rtiii  ovbt  tba 
Romana'  government  in  Britain,  and  the  iuundatioa 
of  foreign  people  thereinto,  what  they  weir,  and  tnnt 
whence  thev  came.  1  have  traced  out  the  aneioti 
diviaiona  of  tbeae  kingdom*  ;  I  have  aummarily  ipaei- 
fitd  the  Btalea  and  judicial  court*  of  the  HJIW.  In 
the  aeiTtal  counties,  I  have  compenjioutly  set  down 
the  llmita  (und  yet  not  eiactlv  by  perch  and  pde,  le 
breed  queflionn),  what  ia  the  nature  of  tbe  ewl,  which 
were  placra  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  who  ban  beea 
dukas  marqueaaes,  earla,  viacuunta,  barona,  and  aaoM 
of  the  most  Biinial  and  ancient  fiuniliei  ttteniii  (fiir 
who  on  particulate  all  I)  What  1  have  perfaniwd, 
I  leave  to  man  of  judgment.  But  time,  the  nnut 
sound  and  «ino«TB  witneae,  will  give  tbe  truert  inftw- 
matioD,  when  envy  (which  peraacuteCh  the  lirii^ 
ahall  have  her  mouth  atopped.  Thoi  much  give  ma 
leave  to  nay — that  I  have  in  no  wine  neglected  eueh 
things  as  are  material  toaesTch  and  sifiout  the  truth. 
I  have  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  moat  ancient 
British  and  Saxon  tongue*.  I  have  travelled  otet  all 
England  for  the  most  part  ;  I  have  coaferred  with 
moit  ekilful  ohserren  iu  each  country  ;  I  bava  stu- 
diously nad  over  our  own  country  writen  (old  ami 
new),  all  Orrek  and  Latin  authors  which  have  oitea 
made  mention  of  Britain;  I  hare  had  conference  with 
learned  men  in  the  other  parts  of  Chriatendom ;  I 
have  been  diligent  in  the  recordi  of  tbia  realm  ;  I 
have  looked  into  moat  libnriea,  regiiten,  and  memo- 
riala  nf  churches,  cities,  and  corporationa ;  I  h«*« 
pored  over  many  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  and  pro- 
duced their  testimony  (as  beyond  all  exception)  whai 
the  cauBc  required,  in  their  very  own  worda  (nlthough 
barbarous  thej  be),  that  the  honour  of  vshtj  might  in 
no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  crnmited  ai  unadiiMd,  and 
acant  modent.who,  t>eing  but  of  the  tovtcatform  in  the 
Bchool  of  antiquity,  whete  I  miglit  well  have  lurked 
in  obacurity,  have  adventured  an  a  scribbler  upon  tha 
stage  in  thia  learned  age,  amidat  the  Jiveraitics  of  re- 
lishes both  in  wit  and  judgncut.  But  (o  tell  the  tnith 
unfeignallj,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  eompriseth 
all  love  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  to  it,  the  gloiy 
of  the  Britiah  name,  the  advice  of  some  judiciotu 
friends,  hath  oiTr-m altered  my  modeaty,  and  (willM  I, 
nill'd  I)  hath  enforced  nie,  againal  mine  own  judg- 
ment, to  undergo  this  burden  too  heary  for  me,  and 
•0  thruit  fue  forth  into  the  world'a  view.  For  I  see 
judgments,  prejudicca,  ccnaurca,  an^niona,  obntne- 
tioiui,  dettaciioua,  nffronti,  and  confronts,  a*  it  vreK^ 
iu  battle  array  to  environ  me  on  every  aide ;  anna 
there  are  whic£  wholly  contemn  and  avile  thia  study 
of  antiquity  a*  a  back-looking  curioajty  ;  whose  autho- 
rity, as  1  do  not  utterly  'ililV.  so  I  do  net  orer-ptiw 
or  admire  their  judgmcnL  Neitheram  I  destitute  of 
nason  whereby  I  might  approve  this  my  parnwe  to 
well-bred  and  well-meaning  men,  which  lender  the 
glory  of  their  native  country  ;  and,  moreover,  eoold 

five  them  toundetstaiidthat.in  the  study  of  antiquil* 
which  ia  alwaya  accom|>auied  with  dignity,  and  hatli 
a  certain  resenihlanco  with  eternity),  there  is  a  sweet 
food  c.f  the  mind  well  befitting  such  aa  are  of  honest 
and  noble  diapoaitiun.  If  any  then  be  which  art 
'  '  lustobestrangFraintheiruim  soil, and  foreignen 
:ir  own  city,  they  may  an  conlintie,  and  therein 
r  tliemaelves.  For  auch  like  I  hav«  uot  writWa 
these  lines,  nor  taken  these  pains. 

The  'Britannia'  hia  gone  thmngb  many  lahw- 
queiit  cilitiftiia.  and  tins  pnivnt  an  uacTVil  a  TepiiiflalT 
liqnarian  and  liipnpraphiinl  knowledge,  that  it 
veil  styled  by  Iljshiip  Nicoliun  *tlut  coninnD 
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•un,  wlitreM  our  moduni  writtni  Imire  nil  Utrhtwt 
tlwir  liltl?  lurchn.'  Tlie  lut  ediriun  in  tlutt  of 
1789.  in  iwo  irulumci  fuliu,  largvlj  sugnKiitrJ  bj 
MrGoa^h. 

In  1&93  Camden  became  head  master  of  Wcst- 
minater  kIhxiI,  and.  fur  tlic  uw  of  liii  pupiLi,  pub- 
liabcd  a  lireek  grammar  in  IMT.  In  the  aikme  jrear, 
howcTer,  hit  connexion  with  that  wmniarf  cnnke  to 
an  end.  on  hi*  receiTintt  the  appoinlnieat  of  Claren- 
cieiu  king-of-araii,  an  o(R(x  wliicli  aUoved  him 
more  lidiure  li>r  hi>  fanourile  punuiu.  Tlie  prio- 
cipal  worki  which  ho  lubieqaeatly  publiatieil  ant, 
1.  Alt  Aamal  of  the  MaaummU  and  liucripHim*  in 
W—lmiiultr  Abief!  2.  A  dJJtcHim  of  Anciait  Englvih 
BitUitianti  3.  A  Latin  JVarraliet  of  tht  Gmpardtr 
PIbI,  drami  up  al  l]>c  ileaire  of  Jiuno  VL:  audi  4. 
AjuaUaflkt  Rtigit  </  Qiaai  ElinJitth.  alsa  in  Latin. 
"Hie  Lut  of  time  works  ii  pmLied  by  Hume  an  ffxA 
eonpoaition,  with  respect  both  to  ityle  and  matter, 
and  ai  being  '  written  with  simplicity  of  eipreaairm, 
Terj  nre  in  that  age.  and  with  a  rcgikrd  to  truth.' 
It  ia,  Imwcicr,  Benerally  coiiBidercd  ai  loo  rarour- 
ahle  to  Klixabelh-,  and  l>r  Itubcrlson  cliaracteriaes 
the  account  of  Scottish  atTuirs  under  Queen  Mary 
ai  len  accurate  than  an}-  other.  Cunden  died  un- 
marrieil  in  163.1.  at  the  api  of  seventy-two,  and 
waa  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  deallt,  he  routided  and  endowed  a  history 
"    ttuv  at  Oriurd. 


Sir  HEHBt  Spelmih.  a  man  of  «imi!nr  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  bom 
in  IS611  at  Con<[ham.  in  Norfolk,  of  which  connCy 
he  was  hidh-shoriff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
an  upon  legal  and  eecleaiutical  antiquities.  Hst' 
ing.  in  the  conrse  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  (tody  the  Saxon  luiguagt,  he  em- 
bodied the  fnilti  of  his  labour  in  his  gmt  work 
called  OTnoariiai  AnKo'ilng'ettit,  t!ie  object  uf  which 
is  the  expltuiation  uf  obBolute  words  accnrrin!;  in 
the  laws  of  Snj^iind.  Another  of  his  prodoc- 
tkms  is  A  UiM.rr,  of  At  Eo^iJt  Cotmeili.  pub^ 
listwd  partly  in  163B,  and  psrtly  after  hii  death, 
which  took  place  in  1641.  The  wrilinici  of  tliis 
author  have  furnished  rslunhlc  materials  to  Englisli 
historiani,  and  lie  is  cunsidi-reil  ss  the  restorer  of 
Baiun  lilenttorc.  Iiolh  by  means  of  liis  own  studies, 
aiul  by  r.iunding  a  Saxon  pmfbssorship  at  Cum- 
bridfiB.  Bia  RoBEBT  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
brated as  an  industrioos  collector  of  rocordi.  chart- 
ers, and  writings  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  England,  tn  the  prosecation  of  his 
object  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  >Dp- 
preaiion  of  monasteries  hating  thrown  many  Toluable 
books  and  written  documents  into  privalc  hands. 
In  IBOO.  be  acoimpanicd  hin  friend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  Carlisle,  fur  the  pnrinse  of  eiaminhig 
the  I^ta'  wall  and  other  relic*  of  fonner  timet.  It 
was  principally  on  liis  suggention  that  James  I.  re- 
sorted to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  th?  trcasnty ;  and  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  wira  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political, 
and  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest, except  to  n:en  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
ia  remembered  chiefl/  for  the  beneflt  which  he 
conferred  upon  lileratuni.  hy  saving  his  valuable 
libraiy  of  manuscripts  from  dispersion.  After  being 
considembly  augmented  by.fais  son  and  grandson. 
it  bocame.  in  1706,  .the  pmperty  of  the  public,  and 
In  17S7  was  deposited  in  the  llritish  Museum.  One 
hriDdr«d  and  eleven  of  the  nuuiuseripls,  many  of 


them  hiiil'ly  valuable,  had  before  Ibis  time  been  nn* 
firtunalely  destroyed  by  Are.  From  tliiise  wbidi 
remain,  historians  still  continue  to  extract  Inrse 
stores  of  iufurmation.  During  his  lifetime,  materius 
were  drawn  from  his  library  by  RideigK  Bacon, 
Seld"n,  and  Herbert;  and  lie  furnished  liKrwy 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  BesidM 
aiding  Camden  in  the  coniptUtiun  of  tiie  '  Britannia,' 
he  nuterioUy  assisted  Jobn  Speed  (1S52.163B), 
by  revising,  coirec-ting,  and  adding  to  a  HiOorj  of 
Gnat  Britain  published  by  that  writer  io  1614. 
tipeed  was  iadebttnl  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions,  lie  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Nkul- 
son  as  '  a  person  of  extraordinary  lodustr;  and  at- 
tainments In  the  study  of  antiquities.'  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  eqjor«d  few  advantages  from  educa- 
tion -,  yet  his  history  ii  k  Uglily  iireditable  perform^ 
ance,  and  waa  kng  the  bMt  in  existence^  He  woa 
the  flrat  to  r^ect  Uw  fables  of  preceding  chroniclcrt 
concerning  the  origla  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  aelectiun  of  antliontieo. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  isUnd.  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  King  James,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  lfM>6  he  putilished  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  Enirlish  shires.  Imn- 
dreds,  cities,  and  shire-towns.  'This  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  ^>peared.  SiniTKL 
Daniel  (1S6S~16I9},  who  has  ahixd}-  been  men- 
tioned as  B  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Ddmce  of  Rhfttf.  pub- 
lisheil  in  IGII.  he  rooiposed  A  HiMtory  of  Emjand, 
of  whtcli  only  the  first  and  second  ports,  eilunding 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  t)ic  reigo 


Ave  years  later.  Bciug  a  judinous  and  tostcM  pei^ 
fbrmsnce.  and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  become  Tcry  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  IIL. 
by  John  Trussel,  on  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Diinlcl  was  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  nar- 
ratives of  remote  events,  as  will  appear  from  hit 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[  Vneertaitg  q^  (Ac  Eart)  JZufory  cf  iVofioiu.] 


bf^nninf  of  the  liin  Rrilish  kinn,  as  they 
an  tegutend  in  tbcir  cBtalo^UB ;  but  finding  no 
authenticol  wMntnt  !in«  ilmv  csnie  Ihcro,  I  didput 
off  chat  desim  ivith  thrse  coniidnations :  That  a 
lesser  put  of  time,  and  better  knoim  (which  was 
fmm  William  I.,  saraajned  the  Bastard),  was  mora 
than  anougb  for  my  ability  ;  and  how  it  was  but  o« 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  post  than 
we  might  dijweni,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  have 
proof  DOT  profit ;  how  the  beginning  af  all  people  and 
slaUs  were  as  ancertain  as  the  beads  nf  great  rims, 
and  could  nut  add  to  our  virtue,  and,  perodventate. 
Utile  to  our  repuialion  to  know  tlieiu,  RiUBiiJerin|  how 
oommonly  thoj  rise  from  the  springs  of  porerty.piiacy, 
robliery,  and  violence  ;  hotrsoeter  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  naticnt)  strive  to  abuse  the  cmdulity  <^ 
oflar-agcs  with  heroicol  or  miraculous  begiauings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  ever  bmt  teen  when  Ihey  an 
up,  and  OS  tbejr  arc,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  il 
seenu,  Ood  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  piejump- 
tuDUS  inquisition,  wiaps  up  all  things  io  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  bouuds  our 
seorcheg  within  the  compass  of  a  faw  bx»,  oh  if  tb* 
>sme  wen  Euffiicicnt,  both  for  eiomplc  and  iniirue- 
tion,  to  the  govBraracnt  of  men.  For  lin.l  we  the  pai^ 
ticular  oocutreuts  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  It  mi^ 
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1  Ititl  the  unw  corm_ 
.. .  .ioiu  or  men  ;  Tirtun  ind  tich  the  ome,  Uiougb 
luing  uiil  bJUng,  ucordiiie  (o  (be  worth  or  KCbkue 
of  goTemoTB  ;  the  cvira  of  the  miiiii  and  mulitioi 
of  •latca  to  be  ftlike,  uid  the  tnin  of  alTain  earned 
bj  precodeut,  in  >  courao  of  aucceHiou,  under  like 
coluun. 


ir  nndentanding ;  we  «1 


Tbohas  Mat  (IS95-1650},  who,  like  Daniel,  «u 
botli  ■  poet  and  a  liisloriao,  publiihed,  in  tM;,  7V 
Hutrf  of  ikt  I'arlkauttl  of  En^and  akick  began 
f/oetmbtr  3,   1640.      Thia  U,  la  tsUiVj,   >  hiatorjr 


r,  lauuidered  to  aurpau  ili  dcscrta.     Aa  a  aptxi- 


The  Tatiug  of  ConltaniianpU  by  the  Tiail. 

A  little  before  da^,  the  Turks  approBrhed  the  wall* 
and  bejpin  the  uuult,  where  ihot  and  itODM  we[« 
deliTtired  upon  Ihsm  from  the  wallii  as  thick  aa  hail, 
whereof  little  ffll  in  tain,  by  reaaoii  of  the  multitude 
of  the  Turks,  who,  nreming  ful  unto  the  walla,  mqid 
not  sec  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  IhenuelTca,  but 
were  without  number  wounded  or  tlwn  ;  but  tluae 
were  of  the  common  and  wonrt  soldiera,  of  whom  the 
Turkish  Uag  made  no  moce  reekoning  than  to  abate 
the  fiiat  force  of  the  defendants.  L'pon  the  firat  a|>- 
peanwee  of  the  da;,  Mahomet  gaTe  the  lipi  qipoinI#l 
for  the  guneral  assault,  whereupon  the  city  ww  in  a 
it,  and  at  one  iniMnt,  ou  titrj  «ide  most  fari- 
onsly  auaalted  by  the  Turki ;  for  Mahomet,  the  owrt 
to  diatteat  the  defeodiuits,  and  the  Iictter  to  Mc  the 
forwardness  of  the  soldiera,  had  before  appointed 
which  part  of  the  city  e^ttj  colonel  with  hit  t«gimeiii 


ud  hia  perfonnanoe  were  loudly  abuied.  Ita  cooi- 
noaition  li  inotpgatit.  but  tlie  candour  diaplayed  in  It 
hu  been  pmiHiunced  niucb  greater  than  Uie  rojaliita 
were  willing  to  alio*. 

Among  the  minor  hiitoriana  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth appoTB  Sib  Jobm  EUtwakd,  wbo,  in  1^99, 
?obli»hed  The  Pint  Pari  of  tht  Life  and  Heign  if 
laay  /K.,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Etiex.  Some  paaaages  In  It  gave  aucb  o&ence  to 
the  queen,  Ibat  she  caused  tbe  aotbar  to  be  im- 
priaoned.  He  wsa  patronised  byJomeiL.  howcrer, 
and  St  the  desire  of  Prince  Henrv  composed  Lint  ijf 
tkt  Three  JVonvm  Kmgi  of  England  (1613).  After 
his  d(«th,  which  happened  in  1627.  waa  publiilied 
bla  Lfe  and  Feign  of  King  Eduvrd  VI„  wiA  Oie 
Beginnins  of  the  Reign  of  Qvtm  Eliv^A  (1630). 
Me  writes  with  conaiderable  nnoothneu,  bat  too 
dntmaticidly,  imitating  Lity  and  other  aadcnt  hia- 
loriana  in  the  practice  of  putting  speechea  into  the 
mouths  of  tho  charactera.  jAcbard  Kuouia, 
maitiT  of  a  free  school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where 
be  died  in  1610,  vmbi  a  Ualory  of  the  7'iir*j,  which 
la  praiicdby  l)r  Johnson  in  Ibc  lS3d  mUDberofthe 
'liumbliT'ai  eihibiting  all  the  cicellencea  that  nar- 
ration can  admiU  '  His  style,'  saja  Johnson, '  thongh 
•omcwhat  (ihscnred  by  time,  and  sometime*  vitiated 
by  false  wit,  ii  pure,  ncrvoiia,  eleiatcd,  and  dear. 
Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
but  the  rcmotcneas  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whoae 
ftor/ be  letatea.'  Tbif  BccDantof  tlieirnkii^bo*' 


tpf  the  city  every 
il :   which  they 


thick,  that  the  light  of  the  da;  wa*  therewith  dark- 
ened ;  other*  in  the  meantime  courageoniily  mauntinf 
tho  snkling-taddera,  and  coming  even  to  handy-atrokea 
with  the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  fore- 
'  were  for  the  moKt  pan  viulrntly  bnnie  fnnnni 
■em  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  aide,  >b« 
ilians  with  no  lew  courage  withstood  the  Tnikiih 
ftiry,  beating  them  down  again  with  great  rtonea  and 
weishty  pieces  of  limber,  and  to  nterwbelmed  tbem 
— -^  ahot,  darU,  and  arrown,  and  other  hurtful  derirei 
aboie,  that  the  Turks,  dismayed  with  tbe  terra 
thereof,  wen  ready  to  retire. 

ibomet,  seciug  the  great  slaughter  and  discom- 

^  of  his  men,  sejil  in  fiesh  supplies  of  bit  jaui- 

lariei  and  boat  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that 

irpose  merred  as  his  last  hope  and  tefuge ;  by  wbo*e 

mingon  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again  encouraged, 

and   the  terrible  auault  begun    afnnh.     At  which 

:  tbe  barbarous  king  ceased  not  to  use  all  puMiUc 

OS  to  maintain  the  aitault ;  by  name  calling  upon 

this  and  that  captain,  promising  unto  fome  whuia  he 

saw  forward  golden  mountains,  and  unto  other*  in 

rhom  he  saw  aiir  f\g^  of  coanrdice,  thnaleiiiiig  meat 

entblc  death  ;  'by  which  means  the  aaaault  bscame 

nost  dreadful,  death  there  raging  in  the  midst  of 

nany  thousands.   And  albeit  that  the  Turk*  Uydead 

by  heaps  upon  the  ground,  yet  other  finb  men  preaicd 


by  heaps  u 
on  still  it 


withd 


theii 


Id  this  *a  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chancol  Juitiniasoa 
the  general  to  be  wounded  in  the  arm,  who,  lonng 
inuc£  blood,  cowardly  withdtrw  himself  from  tbe 
place  of  bit  charge,  not  leaving  any  to  soppl;  his 
room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  (slled 
Romaua,  which  be  had  caused  to  be  op^ked  in  the 
inner  wall  ;  pretending  tbe  cause  of  hit  departure  to 
be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  being,  indeed, 
a  man  now  alt-tgcthet  dlBcouraged. 

" pniwnt,  dismayed  with  the  d«- 

'  -d  sore  charged  b~  ■*-- 
ms.  and  in  haste 
the  same  gate  whereby  Juninianiis  waa  entered  ;  with 
tho  right  wbercif  the  other  soldiers,  disiuayed,  ran 
thither  bj  heap  also.  But  whilst  they  riolently 
ttrive  all  together  to  get  in  at  once,  they  to  wedged 
one  another  m  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  that  few  of 
to  great  a  multitude  got  in  ;  in  which  so  grrat  a 
pren  and  canfusion  of  Ininds,  eight  hundred  perwn* 
were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodibm  under 
(bot,  or  Ihrusl  to  death.  The  empnror  himself,  for 
saf^ard  of  hi*  life,  flying  with  the  reat  in  that 
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preiw  M  a  man  not  regarded,  miHerablj  ended  his  dajs, 
together  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  body  wan 
ghortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  amonc  the  slain,  and 
known  by  his  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
was  forthwith  presented  to  the  Turkish  t3rrant,  by 
whose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
u  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
afterwards  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  presently  advanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
of  the  uttennost  wall,  crying  Victt^ry;  and  by  the 
breach  entered  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
having  once  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  overfloweth, 
and  beareth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
same  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great 
artillery,  and  without  mercy  cutting  in  pieces  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
lords  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...  In 
this  fuiy  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  ren>ect  of  age, 
sez,  or  condition.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives, 
fled  into  the  temple  of' Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the 
barbarous  victors  to  purposes  more  grievous  than  death 
itself.  The  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  churdk  (the 
stately  building  of  Justinianus  the  emperor)  were,  in 
the  turning  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  Ood  to 
bie  honoured  in,  for  the  present  converted  into  a  stable 
for  their  horse*,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthincss ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
in  procession,  with  drums  playing  wforo  it,  railing 
and  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  Oud  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

ARTHUR  WILSON — SIR  RICHARD  BAKCR. 

Arthur  Wilsox,  another  historian,  flourished 
somewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.  He  was 
secretary  to  Roberta,  Earl  of  Elsscx,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars;  and  afterwords  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaving  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Lift  and 
Reign  of  James  I.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  hif,  entitled  The  Inconstant 
La<fy^  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  by  devoting  a  few  words  to  Sir 
Richard  Barrr,  who  llv^  from  1568  to  1645,  and 
whose  '  Chronicle'  was  long  popular  in  England,  par- 
ticularly among  country  gentlemen.  Addison  makes 
it  tlie  favourite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Baker 
was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came high-sheriff  for  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  Afterwards  having 
imprudently  engaged  for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife's  family,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1645.  While  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditation*  and 
Disquisitions  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
Balzac^s  Ix>ttcrs  and  Mai  vezzi's  DiscourK'S  on  Tacitus, 
and  coni]wsed  two  ])ieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  however,  was  that  alrcaily  re- 
ferreil  to,  entitled  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
fntm  the  time  of  the  KimaHs*  (roiyernment  unto  the  Death 
of  King  James,    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1641, 


the  author  complacently  declares  to  be  *  collected 
with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  .all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufflcient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  '  Clironide'  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  *  Animadversions'  published 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  errors ;  and  altliough 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  '  full  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  wiUi  a  oeitain  equal  facility.' 

sir  henrt  wotton. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was 'himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  CwriouM  Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Tiwus,  This,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecture,  then  the  best  worK  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collect^  chiefly 
in  Italy.  Ilis  latter  years  were  spent  in  i^lonning 
severai  works,  which,  from  the  pecuniary  diflkulties 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  were  never 
executeil.  TTie  Religuia  Wottoniantr,  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  lives,  letters,  poems,  and  characters.  These 
display  considerable  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellec- 
tual acutcness,  though  tainted  with  the  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Several  of  them  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Education  Embraces.} 

First,  there  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  disoem 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondly,  next  muvt  cn^uc  the  culture  and  fumiHh- 
mcnt  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
viour and  decent  fonns.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of 
afibctions.  Fifthly,  the  quickening  and  exciting  of 
observations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principlos  amd 
seeds  of  religion. 

Eeery  Nature  it  not  a  Fit  Stotk  to  Oraft,  a  Stkdar  on. 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  *  The  Trial  of  Wits,' 
undertakes  to  show  what  complexion  is  fit  for  every 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  by  nature 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possi- 
bility of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  case  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  ci 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  in 
their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  sufficient  trial)  pcrMiHt  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  wi^  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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gaTemon,  cl&moun  of  crediton,  had  coufvssiitta  of 
their  earn)  what  might  be  cipectod  tiom  tbein,  yet 
luTs  beld  tlieni  id  with  Urong  huicl,  till  thej'  faiiTe 
despemtely  quit,  or  diagnccfull;  forTeitcd,  the  placet 
irhere  thej  lir^.     DepriTed  of  which,  thej  might 


.void  » 


I    n  careful  to  bcatow  them  in  &  college  Hbeu  thcj  wen 
,   young,  would  be  bo  good  w  to  provide  a,  room  for 
them  in  eamo  hospilal  when  thej  &te  old. 

[CWmfliAiium  btfon  Triai  /lyiuftrioiB.] 

I        The  fukion  of  commending  our  friendi'  iibilitiee 

before  they  come  to  trial,  Mtiuetimee  takoi  good  effect 

I    with  the  common  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 

I    BUthority,  Blrive  to  folloi-"- .:.  ~f  .!.•;.  Vv^t.~  . 

!    butuiufclly, 


of  independeDt  judgments. 


but  uiuMly,  amotigit  men  of  independeDt  judgmenU. 

this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breedn  il  purpoae  of  stricter 

cikminiition,  nud  if  the  report  be  luitn'ered,  pTociuH 

onl;  &  bare  ncknowledgment;  whereaa,  if  nothing  be 

proclaimed  or  promised,  thej  are  perhspi  ooatent  to 

I    iignifj  their  own  skill  in  testifying  aiiothcr'a  desert  : 

I    otheiwise  great  wits,  jealous  of  their  credit,  are  ready 

I    to  (uppieM  wortb  in  othen,  to  the  aiUancing  of  their 

'    own,  and  (if  more  in^nuoui)  no  farther  juat  thao  to 

I    forbear  detraction;  at   the  best,  rather  di«po>ed  to 


..  ^JB  accord,  thiL  to  nuke  pay- 
or challenge. 


Vo  lilemrf  man  excit^^d  mnre  attention  in  tbe 
middle  of  tlic  Krenteenlh  century,  nnd  none  of  that 
■ge  hu  exercised  a  more  unde  and  penaanent  in- 
fluence <m  tbe  pliilnBopliirnl  o|iinioDf  of  auerecding 
gencralion*,  tlinn  Thomas  llonBKS,  born  at  Malmes- 
bnry  in  IS88.  His  molber's  Binrtn  at  the  sppmai'h  of 
tbeSpanisb  AmiDds  it  said  to  liave  liOiSleiied  bis  birth, 


and  was  probably  the  cause  of  a  conititutional  timi' 
dit^wliichporsciKdliini  througli life.  AHeritudjt- 
ing  fur  flie  years  at  Oxfurd,  lie  travtUed,  iti  1610 
throogb  Fmuce,  Italy,  and  German}',  in  the  capo- 
cdtj  of  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Seroaihirc,  villi  wbcim,  on  reluming  to  England, 
be  continued  to  reside  oi  lii*  secrelary.  At  this 
time  he  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Ciicrbury,  and  Bon  Jonsm.  llin  pupil 
dydng  in  16S8,  Hobbes  again  risited  rariig  but  in 
16ai  he  Duderiook  to  luperiutead  the  educatioi]  of 


the  young  Earl  of  Devonibire,  with  whom  he  »etol5 
tlin-c  years  later,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
and  Savoy.  At  Pisa  ho  became  intimate  with  Gali- 
leo the  astronomer,  and  elsewhere  held  commujiica- 
tion  with  other  celi-'bralcd  charoctcn.  Alter  hi*  re- 
turn to  England  in  1637,  he  resided  in  the  eaif* 
family,  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  da- 
voted  himself  to  study,  in  which,  however,  he  waa 
interrupted  by  the  political  conlentioos  of  the  tiiMSi 
Being  a  tealous  royalist,  lie  found  it  neceasai^,  in 
ie40,  to  retire  to  Piiris,  where  be  lived  on  tonu  cf 
intimacy  with  Descartes  and  other  learned  tneiw 
whom  tbe  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Ricbdien  had 
at  that  time  drawn  together.  Wliile  at  Paiia,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  aboiit  the  quadratore  of  the 
circle,  and  in  1647.  he  was  appointed  malheiDBtical 
instructor  to  Clurlcs,  Frinco  (if  Wolei.  who  then  re- 
sided in  the  French  capilaL  Previously  to  this  time, 
he  had  commenced  the  publication  i^  those  woib 
which  he  sent  forth  in  sucH-'ssion,  with  tbe  view  of 
curbing  the  Spirit  el  freedom  in  Eng^d,  by  ihowing 
the  philosophical  foundation  of  despotic  monarchy. 
The  first  of  them  was  originally  printed  in  I^tia  at 
Paris,  in  1642,  Under  tlie  title  of  Elemaita  Philoio- 
piica  de  Ci«;  when  afterwards  translated  into  Enf- 
lish,  it  was  entitled  Philoiopkical  Radmrntt  Gmcem- 
img  GoBtrniKiittand  Sacitty.  This  treatise  isregarded 
as  the  most  exact  account  of  tiie  author's  politkal 
system:  it  contains  many  profound  views,  bat  is 
disfigured  by  fundamental  and  dangerous  error*. 
The  prindides  maintained  in  it  were  more  fiilly  dli- 
cusBM  in  his  larger  work,  published  in  1S51.  nndei 
the  title  of  Let/ialhaa  :  or  the  Mailer.  Fun*,  anil  Portr 
of  a  ConmmvivAlk,  EaJeiitulktJ  and  Citvl.  Man  li 
here  represented  as  a  selfish  and  fEvociona  aoimal, 
requiring  the  slning  hnn<l  of  despotism  to  keep  bin 
in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  rigitt  and  wrong  are 
made  to  depend  upon  views  of  sclf-intereat  akne. 
Of  this  latter  doctrine,  commonly  known  u  tbe 
Selfish  System  of  moral  philoeophy.  Hobbea  woa  in- 
deed the  great  champion,  both  in  tho '  l.«viathan,'  and 
more  particularly  in  his  small  Tnalite  an  Bmam 
NatvTt,  publislied  in  Itt&O.  There  appeared  in  (he 
same  year  another  work  from  his  pen,  entitled  Dt 
Cnrpm  Fatiticoi  or,  'Of  tho  Body  Politic."  The 
lleedom  with  which  theological  subjects  were  handled 
in  tlie  '  I^viatlian,'  as  well  at  the  oSkisive  political 
riewi  tliere  maiuloined,  oci-osioned  a  great  oultiy 
against  the  author,  i)anicularly  among  the  clergy. 
This  led  Cliarles  to  dissolve  Ills  ronncxion  with 
tbe  philosopher,  wlio,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
'  was  compelled  secretly  to  fly  out  of  l*aria,  the 
justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  liinv.  and 
soon  after  escaped  Into  Enghmd.  "bure  he  never  iw-  [ 
cclved  any  disturbance.'  lie  Dgiiin  timkup  Ids  '  * 
Willi  the  IXvonshire  liimily,  a  "  ' 
with  Selilen,  C0WI17',  and  I>r  III 
oribedn-ulationiifthuliloofL  In  IG54  bepubliolied 
a  short  but  odniirablv  clear  and  cum prehenuTO  Zctfer 
h™  LAerly  and  JVictaily ;  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  self-determining  iwwer  of  the  will  is  oppusad 
willi  a  sn1>t1ety  and  profundity  unsurpassed  in  anj 
subsequent  writer  on  that  niucb-ogitaled  question. 
Indeed,  lie  appears  to  have  been  the  first  wlio  nnder- 
stood  and  expounded  t'lcotly  the  doctrine  of  philoao- 
phirol  nec'essity.  On  tliiit  subject,  a  hmg  controveny 
between  him  and  Bishnp  Bminlutll  of  Londonderry 
took  p1iu.-e.  Here  lie  foughtwilh  the  skill  of  a  mas- 
ter;  but  in  a  niathemutii-ol  dispute  with  Dr  Wallia, 
professor  of  gimnelr}'  at  Oxford,  which  lasted  twenW 
~  '  '  il  bis  dcptli,  and  obtained 

The  fact  Is,  that  HoMm 
iMd  not  begun  to  stutiy  niatheniatics  till  tlie  o^ 
of  forty,  and.  like  other  lute  learners,  greatly  over- 
osthnalvd  hi*  knowledge.    He  supposed  himself  Id 
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'.   h»Te  ducovered  the  quadrktnre  of  thv  circle,  and 
'   dogmaticallj  upheld  lii>  claim  in  the  Uik  (if  tiie 
deuEit  refutation.    In  this  controveriy,   peraonal 
i   feeling,  according  to  the  cnsbim  of  the  tinii?.  appeared 
i   vitbout  diiguiie.    Hubbci  linving  publiahed  a  tai- 
cMtic  mece.  entitled  Sii  Lomhu  Io  Me  Pro/tuort 
I   </  MaAamatia  at   Oxfwd,  Wullis  retorted  bj  ftd- 
miniiterinfCi  in  1GS6,  Due  CuTfcdoa  /»■  Mr  Hobba., 
or  Seioal'IHtcipline  for  not  l^ai/iBg  Au  Latow  Jtighl, 
I    Here  hli  bLngnaiee  to  tho   jihUosopher  is  in  thi 
I   fbHovintt  DDceremoiiion*  itrain  : — *  It  seems.    Mi 
I    Hobbei,  ttmt  fOU  have  a  mind  Co  ray  vnur  teuan,  and 
tbmt  the  roUhematic  prorciiors  of  Uxlurd  iboulJ  hear 
I   you.    Ton  are  too  old  to  leum.  though  you  bai 
:    moch  need  u  those  that  be  younger,  uid  yet  will 
tliiiik  much  to  be  vbipL    What  moved  you  to  say 
I    your  kuons  in  English,  when  the  boolu  igninst 
I    wbicb  jaa  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
Lktin  ?    Wm  it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
ral rhetoric,  whenever  you  thought  it  coovenient  to 
I    repair  to  Billingsgate  ?    You  found  that  the  oysler- 
I    voDien  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.     Nor 
you  can,  upon  all  occasioii,  or  without  occasion,  give 
the  titlei  at  foot,  beast,  ass,  dug,  &C.,  which  I  take 
to  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
man  might  have  at  BiJIingsgate  for  a  iKut  o'  the  ear. 
Ton  t^  us,  "  though  the  hearts  that  tliink  our  rail- 
ing to  be  roaring,  have  fur  a  time  adniirul  us,  yet, 
now  you  have  showed  them  our  can,  tbey  will  be 
teaSBOyigbted."  ijir,  thosepersons  needed  Dotasight 
otj/aur  tan,  but  could  tell  by  tbe  iwci  what  kind  of 
I   iseatare  brayed  in  your  books :  yon  dared  not  have 
nid  this  to  their  faces.'    When  Charles  IL  came  to 
I    the  throne,  he  coofinTed  on  Uobbes  an  annual  pen- 
I    tioa  of  one  hundred  pound* ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
I    ind  other  marks  of  the  n^al  Esvoor,  much  odium 
I    contiaued  to  prevail  ajcainst  him  and  his  doctrines. 
I    The '  Leviathan'  uid'I)eCive'  were  censured  in  par- 
liament in  1B66.  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
'    replies.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
I    tinguisbed  was  Lord  Clarendon,  who.  in  1S76,  pub- 
1    \Mted  A  Brit/ VieiB  and  SurveiioflUDangmmt  and 
'    Pai,iciimMErT«nli,Ch<m-lia^Slale.mifrHMe,-i 
Baik,  rxlitltil  L<viatluiii,     Two  years  previously, 
I    Hobbea  had  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  by 
1    pnbliiliing  a  metrical  version  of  four  tjouks  of  Homer'i 
I    Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  received,  that.  In  1675, 
i    he  sent  forth  a  translation  of  tiie  remainder  of  that 
I    poem,  and  also  of  the  whole  Iliad.    Here,  according 
I    to  Pope, '  Hobbcs  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation 
I    of  the  sense  in  general  i  but  for  particular*  and  cir- 
I    cnmitances,  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omit*  the  moat  beautiful     *      *      He  sometimes 
I    emit*  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
tli«i  guilty  of  mistaken,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
I    learning  ornld  have  fallen  hut  thnmgh  canilessnesa 
I    Hit  poetiy,  <a  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
ciam.'    Nevertheless;  the  work  became  so  popular, 
I    that  three  large  editions  wen  rcqoirtd  within  less 
I    than  ten  year*.    Uobbes  was  more  successful  as  a 
truulator  in  prose  than  in  poetry  ^  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thocydides  (which  had  ap- 
Deared  in  1639,  awl  was  the  Srst  work  that  he  pnb- 
fished)  being  itin  rejtardcd  as   the  best   English 
translation  of  that  author.    Its  ralthfiilness  to  the 
original  Is  so  great,  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  servility.    Thii  work,  he  says,  was  undertaken 
by  him  ■  from  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
s&le,  thoae  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprelien- 
*ive  tbathia  country  would  be  involved,  by  showing, 
in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnealan  war,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  intestine  troubles.'    At  Chatsworlh, 
to  which  he  retired  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  hi*  days,  he  conlinncd  tu  compose  various  works, 
.    Him  fciocijel  of  which,  entitled  Btlirmulh,  or  a  Hit- 


torg  pfthi  Civil  Wan  from  \5Wto  1660,  waiflnithed 
in  1679.  hut  did  nut  appviir  till  aflcr  liis  death,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  December  of  thai  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  uf  ninety-twa 

Hobbcs  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  for 
whom  he  'had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  who,  besides  his  eminent  parts  of  leaniing  and 
knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  nuia 
of  probity  and  a  life  free  from  scandoL'  It  was  a 
saymg  of  Charles  II.,  in  reference  to  tlio  opposition 
whidi  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  from  the  clergy, 
that '  he  was  a  bear,  against  whom  the  church  played 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.'  In 
his  latter  years  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  growing  Inflr- 
mities,  and  from  indulging  too  much  in  solitude,  bj 
which  hii  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  tlie 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatly  increased.  He 
at  no  time  read  extensively  i  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Euclid,  were  his  favourite  aulhars  ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  '  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
other  men.  be  shoitld  have  been  as  Ignorant  as 
they.'  Owin^  to  the  timidity  of  his  diiposilion,  he 
ivo*  continually  apprehensive  about  his  persona] 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  tu  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was.  that,  not  withstanding  his  notorious  hetero- 
dox}-, he  maintained  an  cxtcmid  adherence  to  tho 
established  (hurch,  and  in  his  works  sonieliuie* 
assented  to  theological  views  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  bold.  Though  he  hru  been  stigmatised  aa 
an  atheist,  the  charge  is  groundieas,  aa  may  be  in< 
ferred  from  what  he  says,  in  hi*  '  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,'  concerning 

[(M.1 

Forasmuch  as  God  Almighty  is  incomprclicnslble, 
it  foUoweth  that  wfl  can  have  do  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deity  ;  and,  consequently,  all  hii  attributes 
■ignify  our  inability  and  defect  of  power  id  conceive 
auythicg  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  coocep- 
tion  of  the  same,  eicept  only  this.  That  thcni  is  a 
Ood,  For  Ibe  oflecls,  we  aclmowledgc  naturally,  do 
iocluda  a  power  of  their  producing,  before  they  were 
produced  ;  and  that  power  gmsupposeth  something 
eiistent  that  bath  such  power  :  and  Ibe  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  ant  elemal, 
must  needs  have  been  produced  by  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  again,  by  soniathing  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  i«  to  say,  Iho  lirHt)  Power 
of  all  Powcn,  and  &»t  Cause  of  all  Caus»  :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by  the  name  of  GOD, 
implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omni- 
potency.  And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know 
that  God  is,  thout^h  not  tchat  he  is  :  even  a  man  that 
is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  poirible  for  him  to 
have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thing  fire  in,  y«t 
he  cannot  but  know  that  something  then  is  that  men 
call  fire,  because  it  wannelh  him. 

[/"iTy  and  /adijnwtf ion.] 
I   ImofinaliDn  nr  fiction  of  fntii 


peater,  because  (ben  there  appeareth  more  probabi-     1 
ilty  that  the  same  nuy  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil 
"■-'  happcQctb  to  an  innoaiit  man  raav  happen  to 
man.    But  when  we  see  a  man  suj^r  for  great 
cnmes,  which  we  cannot  easily  think  will  fall  upon     ' 
outselve*,  the  pity  is  tho  less.    And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  Ihoite  whom  they  lore;  for  whom  they 
love  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  therefore  not     j 
worthy  of  calamity.     'Tbence  it  i>  alw,  tbnt  men  pity     | 
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icinptin. 
•11  or  miMt  nign. 

InilignUion  it  that  grief  which  niniiiUtfa  in  the 
eoncrptipi)  at  gnvl  HDCrrsf  hippcniiig  to  thcia  vhtun 
thrr  think  unirorthT  ihenwf,  Srcinp,  Iherefora,  men 
thiiik  all  tli'-«-  uiiw'.nh;  whom  They  hate,  ih«  thiak 
them  not  uiilj  unwurtby  of  the  fw'  foniinp  Ihrj  hive, 
but  also  of  their  oim  lirtueii.  And  nC  all  the  7iB»iona 
mini],  ihcw  lirn,  imli^naiion  uid  [liif,  are  moH 
niKd  and  incTCamd  hy  elorjueiire ;  fur  the  t^grars- 
tioa  nf  thr  (.'ataniity,  an  1  ciicuuation  of  the  fault, 
■ugmcRtelh  pity  iBiid  the  citenoatioii  oftheirortb  of 
the  pcraon,  together  irilh  the  mssnifjing  of  hi: 

thcK  tiro  poMiuua  into  fur;. 

lEmldatiei  aiul  Earg.'] 
EmnUtion  it  entf  ■ruiiij;  fioni  iccin^  one'i  self 
•leeeded  or  exedlol  by  hu  coneuireiit,  together  irith 
hopD  to  ei^iml  or  eicccU  him  in  time  In  eome,  hy  bi« 
own  ability.  Hut  ciity  i«  the  Mine  ■rief  joined  with 
pleuure  conreiTcil  in  the  imaginaliun  of  •ome  ill-for- 
tnoe  that  mny  befall  him. 

[iaujrSfcr,] 
There  ii  a  pan-ion  that  hath  no  name  ;  hut  the 
■ign  of  it  i*  that  distortion  of  the  rountenance  w' 
wt  call  Uuehler,  which  ia  olwaya  joy_  i  but  what 
what  we  think,  and  wlierein  we  triumph  wher 
lauch,  ii  not  hitherto  declared  hy  any.     That  it 
liiitcth  in  wit,  OT,  M  they  roll  it,  in  the  jeit,  c 
rieiirc  eonfutpth ;  fur  men  laugh  at  miicliancea 
indeccnciKi,  whenin  there  Ucth  no  wit  nor  jeit  at 
And  fotnsmui'h  a.i  tlie  Fame  thing  ii  no  moi«  : 
cnliiu*  when  it  growth  ^lalo  or  uaual,  whatwevi 
be  tliut  moTcth  l»u"htcr,  it  must  be  new  and  u 
pcded.      Men    laugli  often  (ei<T>rdaIly  nucli   aa 
grerdy  of  appl«u<e  from  everytbiiis  they  ilo  well, 
their  own  aetioni  pcrfiinncd  new  to  little  beyund 
tbeir  own  ei|KCtatioiu< ;  oa  al^io  at  their  own  ieita : 
and  in   thi<  ease  it  is  manifest  that  (lie  passion  of 
lanKlitcr  pr»eqedeth  from  a  euddcn  conception  of  nomo 
ability  in  hTin^tlf  Ihut  lausbeth.    Alin,  men  laugh 
at  the  infinnitiDi  of  oLhcn,  by  compariwin  wherEirith 
tfaeir  own  abilltieii  are  net  otf  and  illuxtrated.     Ali 
men  laugh  at  jeitn,  the  wit  whereof  always  coniii<teth 
in  thoclcgimt  discovering  and  convRyinglo  our  mind* 
■oiiie  abfunlity  of  atiulher ;  and  in  ihji  ewe  alio  the 
pai4:iiHQ  ijf  laughter  proceeded  from  tbeaudden  imagl' 
natiin  of  our  own  odd*  and  emincncy ;  for  what  if 
•li"'  the  reciuimendiiig  of  ounielvcs  to  oor  own  good 
'win  with  aiiother"!  TTum'a  infirmity 


or  ali^unlitrt    For  ,— .. ,.-- 

•elTH,  or  (rienils,  of  whose  dinhonoui  we  particii 
w»  nerer  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  eoncl 
that  Ibp  pnwdoii  of  laughter  it  iiutbingclM  bat  auddi 
^oTT  arising  fruni  a  luddi-n  conception  of  aome  cm 
ncncT  iu  ounwltea,  by  coiuparicon  with  the  infirmity 
of  rillim,  if  with  our  own  fomierlir ;  for  men  laugb  at 
the  fidlin  uf  theniielre*  jfoM,  when  they  come  «ud- 
denly  to  rememlmnn*,  eieeiit  they  bring  with  them 
wiy'prweiit  dinhonoiir.  )t  i»  no  wonder,  therefore, 
'  that  men  t.ike  helnoualy  to  be  lauehed  at  or  derided  ; 
that  i^  triumplied  orer,  Lnughing  without  ofTenci!, 
mu't  be  at  almiirditiea  and  infirrnitica  abstracted 
(hini  pomimi,  anil  when  all  the  company  may  lauEh 
lof^iher;  for  lau(^ing  to  one's  ivlf  putteth  all  the 
mil  into  jealousy,  and  eiainiiiBtinn  of  IhcmwlTef. 
fletiides,  it  1»  vaiu  glorj-.  and  an  an.-umcnt  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufficient 
matter  for  his  triumph. 


Forasinucb  u  all  knowledge  bepoDfA  bm  tlf^  { 
rience,  therefore  abu  neir  ezpmou*  ■  Ike  bi^i^  | 
of  new  knowledce,  and  the  inocwe  of  ajmiaat*  ] 
beginning  of  the  incroue  grknovladfa.  VkMam,  f 
therefore,  hkppenMb  Daw  to  >  mam,  pnlhhB^M  I 
of  hope  of  knowing  aomrwhat  that  bi  ka^  ■■■  ^  ', 
fore.  And  thia  hope  kud  expactmlioaif  fatBifaa-  i 
ledge  ^m  anything  Uwt  h^ppeaeth  Mwaaltof,  t- 
ia  that  panion  which  we  -— ■*"■'-  cmll  wbAmm;  i, 
and  the  same  conaiden 
which  if  appetite  of  knowleiue-  . 
of  faculties,  man  IcATMh  kU  commnuty  wilk  ki^  ; 
at  the  faculty  of  imporan^  nmina,  od  aka  Mk  li  '^ 
sunuDuot  their  nature  at  thupaBioo  atemnoilj.  Rf  i 
when  a  beast  aeeth  uiytbing  nvw  and  atnuiga  *lia^  ■' 
he  eonsidereth  it  no  far  onlj  ai  to  di«cem  wklW)  ]■ 
be  likely  la  tent  faia  turn  or  hurt  him,  aad  *ia^  ' 
ingly  approacfaeth  nearer  to  it,  or  tt^i  ftaa  it  ^ 
whereas  man,  who  in  muM   trtati  . 


for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  eroythi^  that  »A  ^ 
new  unto  him.  And  from  thia  paoaion  ot  aia^MM  ^ 
and  curiosity,  hare  arisen  not  only  the  inrflAivtf  i 
name),  but  also  (uppomlion  of  gach  lamm  <f  d  ' 
things  as  the;  thoDgtit  might  pmdnee  Ihab  Ml 
from  this  beginning  is  denied  all  philomlw,  vl**'  \ 
nomy  from  the  admiration  of  the  coone  rf  tumti  ' 
natural  philosorhy  froni  the  atrange  dMi  rf  tt . 
elements  and  other  bodies.  And  Irnn  tlwdaparf 
eurintity  proceed  alao  the  degnta  of  kuwrMp 
amongst  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  cha«  of  nitm 
authority  (which  in  reipect  of  knowledge  are  bat  a» 
inalitr),  it  ia  a  diienity  of  little  pleuure,  whOkBil 
be  the  motion  of  the  aun  or  the  earth  that  makok  Ita 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  contemplatiooi  rf  a^  , 
strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  niaiiai 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pur^uetb.  Becaate  cutiositTa 
delight,  therefore  alw  norelir  ia  so  ;  but  eapediilf  ! 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  ctmceireth  an  nis^ 
true  or  false,  of  bettering  bia  own  ealote  ;  for,  aoA 
caiK,  they  stand  affeeted  with  the  hope  that  all  ^» 
iten  bare  while  the  cards  are  (huffliog.  , 


Tht  Ktcanty  of  Ott  WOL 

The  (inestion  ia  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  frra  tgeA, 
that  ia  to  my,  whether  he  can  write  or  fortiear,  ifMak 
or  be  «ilcnt,  according  to  hit  will  ;  but  whether  tki 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  upon  hi* 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anrtbing  elo  !b  ' 
hid  own  power,  i  acknowledge  this  liWtT,  that  I  i 
can  rfo  if  I  KiU :  but  to  lay,  I  can  mYi  if  I  ar;!^  I  taka 
to  be  an  abaunl  apeech. 

[In  answer  to  Dishop  Bnjnhall'a  auertion,  tkal 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  '  ia  the  belief  of  all  naa- 
kind,  which  we  hare  not   leatned  finm   our  tuloi^   . 
but   ia   imprinted   in   our  hearta  by  nature'J — It  ia   . 
true,  Tciy  few  hare  learned  from  tutotn,  that  a  nun    , 
ia  not  free   to  will ;  nor  do  they   find   it  much  ia 
booko.      That   ther   find    in   boukif  that   which  the    ' 
poets  chaunt  in  the  tbeAtre«,  and  the  ahephcids  on    ' 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  paston  teach  in  tb> 
churches,  and  thedoctnrs  in  the  unirersitiea,  and  that     ' 
which  the  eomnion  people  in  the  marketn  and  all  inoa-    ' 
kind  in  the  whole  world  do  aiaent  unto,  is  the  oms    ' 
that  I  aasenl  unto ;  namclv,  that  a  man  hath  fieedoni 
to  do  if  he  will  ■,  but  whetbcr  be  hath  freedom  to  will,    ' 
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ovn  ninlion,  nould  tbiuk  it  procceilrd  from  its  nun 
^11,  unlm  it  felt  wbat  Iwhed  iC  And  ia  m,  mui  ui; 
»Wer  whta  he  rant  to  ono  place  Tor  t,  benefice,  to  nri- 
iilhli  for  a  bargain,  and  tniubit*  the  norlil  with 
Wiiting  ertom,  anil  requiring  an«wm,  beciUM  he 
tUnki  be  doeg  it  without  other  cauM  than  bU  own 
will,  and  teeth  not  what  are  the  laahingi  that  cauH 
tUtviUI 

[Conceming  the  joitin  ef  puni«hinc  eriniioala  OD 
Uw  mppotilion  of  neccmitir  of  the  will,  he  remarki] 
— The  iutention  nf  the  Uw  ii  not  to  Kriere  the  delin- 
quent for  that  which  it  put,  and  not  to  be  uiulone, 
but  to  make  hini  aud  other*  juF't,  (hat  clw  would  not 
ba  M  ;  and  nsiieeteih  not  (he  etil  aft  put,  but  the 
good  toeome;  innomurh  a*,  wilbnut  the ((ood  intention 
IjiT  (ho  future,  no  pait  art  of  a  delinquent  could  jui- 
titj  hii  killing  in  the  night  of  Ood.  But  jou  Kill 
MT,  How  1*  it  ju.t  to  kill  one  rain  to  amend  a.iotlier, 
if  what  were  done  were  nrccoory  I  To  Chi<  1  aiiiwer, 
that  men  are  justl;  killed,  not  for  that  their  actiona 
Mn  Dot  ntcaiilaird,  but  because  thej  are  ■anou ,-  and 
thkt  thej  arr  apared  and  pteKiTed  who«  actioni  are 
bM  noiioun.  For  where  there  ii  no  law,  there  no 
killing,  not  anjthing  elee,  can  be  unjuM  ;  and  by  the 
ti^t  of  nature  we  deitro;  (without  being  unjuat)  all 
thM  la  nuxioua,  both  beuti  and  men.  ■  *  When 
wc  make  locletieit  or  commanwealtha,  we  lay  down 
oar  right  tn  kill,  eiceptini;  in  certain  cawti,  aa  murder, 
theft,  or  Dl her  oflen wire  action  ;  to  (hat  the  right  which 
the  oommonweallh  hath  t«  pat  a  man  to  death  for 
crimen,  ia  not  created  hj  the  law,  but  remaina  from 
the  firat  rizht  of  nature  which  ererjr  man  hath  to 
pnaprre  himnclf ;  for  that  the  law  duth  not  take  that 
right  awaj  in  the  ca«  of  criminal!,  who  were  by  law 
«eeptod.    Men  are  not,  thrrrforo,  pnt  to  doBth,  or 


>n,  and  Iho  punifhnieiit  conducing  to  the 
pnwrTBtion  of  the  reat ;  iiiaimurh  a^  to  nuniih  thoae 
that  do  inluntary  hurt,  and  none  elw,  Rameth  and 
maketh  men's  willa  auch  aa  men  would  lui>s  them. 
And  thua  it  ia  plain,  that  from  the  necenitj  of  a 
toluntarr  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injuntice  of 
the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the  msgiitrate  that 

diaprmiao]  — Theao  depend  not 
ity  of  the  action  praianl  or  dia- 
il.  Kor  what  ia  it  elae  to  praitr,  but  to  hji  a 
Iking  it  pood  I  Good,  1  aay,  fur  nie,  or  for  aoniebody 
dK,  or  tor  the  ttale  an<l  common  wealth.  And  what 
ia  it  Id  aay  an  action  iagoxl.but  (ouyit  iaaa  I  would 


:s:t 


lyanaetion  lagooil.i 

u  another  would  liaTe  it,  or  arcordi 


to  the  Uw 


I  m^  Innl  think  (bat 

.  or  the  eoni  man  wealth,  tbnt  j-hould  proceed  fi 

uity  I    Thing!  may  bo  the 


yrt  pruiaowciTthv,  aa  nbio  nreeviary,  a 


..,, J,  _— I  yet  dinpniiwU, 

if  (hem  Ivjth  in  vain ;  becauae  praiae 
and  diipraiw,  and  likcwiae  reward  and  punishment, 
do,  by  einmple,  make  and  rimfonii  the  will  to 
good  or  eriL  It  was  a  iprj-  grrat  prai-e,  in  mj 
opinion,  that  VelUiua  Patcrvulua  gives  Calo,  where 
be  lay*,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  ' 
CBe  nnn   notuit' — ['and    Mcauw  *" 


e  could   not   be 


otherwive.  I 

Thcatyle  nf  nublica  ia  chanicteriacil  by  Sir  Jamea 
Hiu'klnlinli  Hs  '  tlie  very  pcrfLTtiun  of  didactic  lan- 
guage. Short,  I'ltar,  pret-iae,  pilhy.  hii  luiguoss 
nrrer  has  more  than  oiiij  nienning,  which  ncvur  re- 
qaitca  a  eecnnd  thuufcht  ti>  tnA.  By  tlw  help  nf  liia 
exact  mpthn.1,  it  tnkeii  ao  flm  a  liold  on  the  niiml, 
thacltwillnotnllowattcnti'm  toilncken.  Hi*  little 


tracton  Human  ffatm  liai  acarcely  an  ambiguoiu 
or  a  Deedleas  word.  He  haa  lo  great  a  power  of 
alwayi  chnniing  the  moat  rigniflcant  term,  that  be 
n«»r  ii  reduceil  to  tba  poor  expedient  of  uainjt  nuuiy 
in  iti  itead.  He  had  to  thoroughly  itudied  the 
geniuB  of  the  langinige,  and  knew  ao  well  to  iteer 
belwoen  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuriea 
hsve  not  auprranoiiHted  probalJy  more  thnn  a  doien 
of  his  worda.'  •  AmonR  hia  grrateat  plijlosophical 
errora  are  thoae  of  ninking  no  diatinctlon  between 
tlie  intclledual  and  eniotivo  faculties  of  nun — of 
repreietiting  all  liumtin  actiona  aa  the  reaulU  of  in- 
tellectual deliberation  alone — and  of  in  every  caae 
deririnii  jnat  and  beneTulcnt  at^linns  from  a  cotd 
aorvey  of  the  ndTaTitauea  to  iclf  which  may  be  ex- 
pected lo  fluw  froni  them.  In  abort,  he  haa  glvea 
to  neither  the  mnrai  nor  the  social  Kntimenta  a  place 
in  his  scheme  uf  human  nature.  The  opponent*  of 
thij  lelflah  lyitem  have  been  numbcrlcM :  nor  ia  the 
controversy  lerminatcil  even  at  Ihe  preacnt  day. 
The  moit  eminent  of  those  who  have  tanged  them- 
aclvej  DgiUnst  Hobhes  are  Cambcrland,  Cudworth, 
Shancshury,  Clurke,  Buth^r,  HutchesoD,  Eames, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 


Among  the  diatinguiihed  pcraoni  whom  ve  have 
mentioned  aa  inlimale  with  Hubbet,  ia  Lord  Hbb- 
bkut  or  Chehbuht  (1581-IM8),  a  brave  and 
high-ipirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  Ihe  Rnglish  cfnirt  Like  the 
philosopher  of  Mnlmesbur^i,  he  diftingniahed  him- 
self ai  a  fi^-thinker;  and.  aaj-a  Dr  Ix.'land,  *■* 
he  waa  one  of  the  flrat,  so  he  wna  eonfi-aimlly  one 
nf  tliB  grcHtcst  writera  that  have  appeared  among 
us  in  Ihe  difiatiral  cause.'t  He  was  b.)m  lit  Eytnn, 
in  Slmipahire,  atndicd  at  Oxford,  ami  acquired,  Imth 
at  home  and  on  tlic  rontinent.  a  high  n^lation  for 
the  almoit  Quixotic  cliirntry  of  )iii  character,  In 
1116  he  wna  acnt  as  ambuaimlor  to  Pari^  at  which 

Kce  he  puhliahed,  in  1 614,  his  relebmtcd  deiatlcal 
ik.  Dt  Vtritatt,  prniit  dUlimguHvr  a  Reodatiom* 
VerUimUi.  PmibUi,  tt  a  F"lto-['  SH  Truth,  as  it  la 
diatinguishcd  fnim  Prohahle.  l>oaaible,  and  False 
Revcialion'].  In  this  work,  the  flrat  in  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  a  ayateni.  the  author  main- 
tain! the  lulBcicney,  unlTcraallty,  and  abiolute  per- 
fection of  natural  rtliuion,  anri  tlie  consequent  uic- 
lessncsB  of  aupenistural  rcvetatlnn.  This  universal 
religion  he  rcilucei  lu  the  fnllnwing  artichii  ;^l. 
That  tliere  is  one  supreme  God.  i.  Tliut  he  Is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  Tliat  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  hia  worship.  *.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  aina,  and  if  wc  do  so.  God  will 
pardon  them.  fi.  Tliat  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  future  state ;  or,  aa  he  aome- 
tlmca  expresses  it,  both  here  and  henjafler.  In 
reprinting  the  work  at  London  in  1M5,  he  added 
two  tracts,  De  Co>r«i>  Erronm  {'  Of  the  Causes 
of  Error'],  and  De  Heligune  Laici  ['Of  the  Keli- 
gion  of  a  layman']  ;  and  soon  afterwards  tic  pub- 
liihed  another  book,  entitled  Dt  Itdigiaht  GmlUiiim, 
Emnimqiu  apud  tos  Guuts.  of  whu'h  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  I70S,  entitled  'Tlie  Ancient 
Religion  of  the  Getilliea,  and  Cause  of  tlicir  Errors, 
CousiUcred,'  Thetroatise 'UcVcrilale' wasanswered 
by  tlw  French  philosopher  Qaasendi,  and  niunaroos 
replieahaveanpeandinEnglaod.  Lord  Herbert  wtoU 
a  HiHay  of  Ot  Lift  and  Btign  if  King  JIairf  VIII„ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649.  the  year  alter  hia 
death.  It  is  termed  tiy  Lord  Orford  'a  maaler|deca 
•  8«md  PnUmlDarr  riiiaitairiii  to  '  EDcjalapnUi  Btttsa- 


t  UIv><l->  V)ow  of 


i>  OvIMlDal  Wriluv,  Li 
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of  hi«lorie  biogrspliy  /  and  in  Binhop  Nipolwin' 
opiafon. '  llie  author  hu  BcqiiUted  hinnclf  with  Ihe 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chnncellor  Bncon  gained  by 
the  Lire  uf  Henry  VIL,  linring.  in  the  poIiU  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  tbe  beM 
records  tliat  remain.'  tie  hai  liccn  accnwd,  how- 
CTer,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarcb  whOM 
action!  he  nlutcs.  and  of  having  produced  rather  ~ 
panegyric,  or  aa  apology,  than  a  fair  and  jndicioi 
repreientation.  Aa  to  <t^)e,  tbe  voric  ii  coniidered 
one  of  tlic  beat  old  ipcciment  of  hiatnrical  conipo- 
lition  in  the  language,  being  manly  and  vigorous, 
and  imiullied  by  the  quainlncw  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  Lord  llorbcrt  is  rem arlcoble  also  utheeartlcit 
<rf'  oal  Butobiographen.  The  memoira  whicb  he  left 
of  hii  own  life  Here  first  printed  in  ITG4,  and  bare 
STer  lince  been  popular.  In  the  tbUawing  eitract, 
there  ia  evidciice  of  the  lingular  fact,  tliat  though  Iw 
conccired  revelation  anncccaaary  in  a  religioua  ptnnt 
of  view,  he  U'riouily  looked  for  a  commaniotion  of 
the  DiviDG  will  aa  to  the  publication  or  siippr«aaian 
of  bii  ptindpal  work : — 

Mj  book,  Ik  Verilalt,  pnml  dMngtattir  i  Here- 
fafinu  Vrriiiinili,  Poaibili,  tt  i  t'oin,  having  lieeo 
b^un  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  in  all  it^ 
principal  parti,  waa  about  thi>  time  finiihed  ;  all  the 
■pare  houra  which  I  could  Ect  &oni  mj 
negotiationi  being  employed  to  perfect 
which  woa  no  aooner  done,  but  (hat  I  com 
It  to  Hugo  flrotiur,  that  great  schalu,  who,  hating 
escaped  hia  prumi  in  the  Low  Counlrien,  came  into 
France,  and  wai  much  welcomed  by  nie  and  Monaieur. 
Tielensm  bIh,  one  of  the  greatest  tcholan  of  hia  ti 
who,  after  they  bad  periuwd  it,  and  given  it  n 
commendationa  than  iC  ia  Gt  for  me  to  repeat, 
borled  loe  eamoiitljr  to  print  and  pnhliah  it ;  howbeit, 
aa  the  frame  of  my  whole  book  wat  to  dilTerent  fnim 
anitbing  which  had  been  written  beretorore,  I  found 
I  niuBl  either  renounce  ihe  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  concerning  the  meibod  uf  finding  " 
trath,  and  conncquenlty  iniiit  upon  my  own  way. 
haiard  my»elf  to  a  general  cenaure,  ntnceming  the 
whole  argument  of  my  book  ;  1  inuat  confesi  it  did  not 
a  liHle  aniniate  me,  Ibat  the  two  great  persona  above- 
mentioned  did  no  highly  value  it,  j'et,  aa  I  knew  it 
wonld  meet  with  much  oppoeition,  I  did  conrider 
whether  it  van  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  nippreaa 
it.  Being  thua  doubtful  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day 
in  the  eummer,  my  caacment  being  open  towarda  the 
•ouih,  the  aan  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  '  De  Vcritate '  in  my  hand,  and.  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  laid  (beae  worda  : — 

'0  thou  eternal  Ood,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  abinea  npon  me,  and  gi>er  of  all  inwaini  illumi 
nations,  I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodneai. 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  ainner  ought  to 
make!  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether   I   ahall 

ribliah  this  book  De  Veritote ;  if  it  be  for  thy  gloiy, 
beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if  not, 
I  ahall  auppress  it.' 

I  had  no  aooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  ^et  gentle  noise,  came  from  tbe  heavens  (for 
it  waa  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  ao  comfort 
and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  aa  granted,  an  ' 
that  1  had  the  aign  1  demanded,  whereupon  ijso 
resolved  to  print  my  book. 

This,  how  strange  aoerer  it  mav  Mem.  I  woto 
before  the  eternal  Uod  ia  true,  i 

roprntiiiomly  deceived  herein,  

titmiU  hear  the  noise,  hut  in  the  eerenest  sky  that 
eier  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloDd,  did  to  my  think- 
ioK  see  the  pUce  from  whence  it  came. 

Aa  a  aample  of  his '  life  of  Henry  VIII.,'  take  hli 


1  any  way 


[Sir  Thima$  Mort't  Baigiutiim  of  lit  Onat  Sent.] 


he  had  held 

the  king's  good  leare  resign  it.  The  eiamplc 
being  rare,  will  give  mo  occasion  to  speak  more  paiti- 
ealarly  of  bim.  Hit  Thomas  More,  a  pcnon  of  sharp 
wit,  and  endued  betides  with  eicellent  parts  of 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  waa  yet  (out  of  I 
know  not  what  natural  facetiouanna)  given  so  much 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  from  the  grarily 
and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  (hou^  generally 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  euough  to 
make  him  gite  it  over  in  that  merriment  we  shall 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  n  private  life.  Neither  con  I 
believe  bira  so  much  addicted  to  hit  private  opinions 

so  (hat  it  is  probable  aome  vehement  desire  (o  fullow 
hia  book,  or  aecret  offence  taken  against  some  person 
or  nUittcr  (among  which  perchance  the  king's  new  in- 
tended marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  accounted) 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  intirniity  and  wont  of 
health.  Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  giv- 
ing it,  together  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  to 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with 
what  he  had  done,  repaiti  to  his  family  at  Chelsea, 
where,  after  a  mast  celebrated  the 


irch,  he  . 


>  hat  ii 


hia  hand  (aa  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  hia  gentle- 
men), and  says, '  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'  But  the 
thinking  thia  at  fimt  to  bo  but  one  of  hia  jesia,  wai 

little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up 
the  great  seal;  whereupon  she  speaking  some  pas- 
aionale  words,  ho  called  his  daughter!!  then  present  to 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  about  thi' 


liber's  noM  standcth  tomewbat  _  . 
which  jeer  the  provoked  lady  was  so  sensible,  that  she 
went  from  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  Oder,  he  acquainted 
his  servants  with  what  be  had  done,  dismisiing  them 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  pemonag™, 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  hia  fool,  he 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  hia  oflice,  and 
afterwards  on  his  •uccessom  in  that  charge.  And  now 
coming  (o  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  much  he 
i_j  ,.o  __.!  *_.,!.  that  it  was  not  above  one  hun- 
aoney.  he 
,    But 


miihed,  ho  says, '  We  will  b^n'wilh  the  sleud^ 
iiei  of  the  students  of  the  Uw,  and  if  that  will  not 
lolj  out,  we  will  (akc  such  commona  as  they  hare  at 
Oiford ;  which  jet  if  our  puiw  will  not  itirtch  to 
'  itain,  for  our  last  refuge  we  will  gn  a-begging,  and 
ety  man's  door  sing  toge(hcr  a  Sain  Krgina  U,  gel 
.     But  these  jorts  were  thought  to  have  in  them 
'  levity,  than  (o  be  taken  everywhere  for  cuireat ; 
ight  have  quitted  hia  dignity  without  using  sueb 
dms,  and  betaken  bimscVr  to  a  more  retired  and 
((Uiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  contemp- 
tible.    And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby, 
hia  family  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they 
needed  some  more  serious  instructions.    So  that  1 
cannot  persuade  myself  fur  all  this  talk,  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  would  omit  at  6t  limes  to  give  hia 
faniily  that  sober  account  of  hia  relinquishing  this 
>Uce,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  M'ariiam, 
iiiasmus,  and  others. 


Oim  of  the  moat  important  literary  imdertek- 
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luilhorianl  tmiiiilAtion  uf  the  Bible.  At  the  gtvM 
vjiterenix  licld  in  1604  Bt  Hnmplon  Court,  be- 
tween till-  eitabliihed  anil  puritau  cleiTiy,  the  »er- 
liiMi  of  Kcriplure  then  existing  wu  gcnenllf  dia- 
uppniTcd  of,  and  the  king  eoiiieqaenll;  Nppiiiateil 
fifYj-four  men,  maay  of  whom  were  eminent  u 
lli^breir  mid  Greek  Khidora,  lo  cainmence  a  new 
traniUtion.  In  16(iT,  ri)rty-BGTen  of  tlie  niunher 
lii  portieii,  Bt  (Jxfiird.  Cnmbridge,  nnd  West- 
*,  nnd  proceeded  In  their  task,  a  certftin  por- 
tion of  Seripture  being  asfipicd  to  each.  Kreiy 
individual  uf  eaeh  divinion.  in  the  flrat  place,  timn*- 
lated  the  pnrtion  unigned  M  the  diviiiiin.  all  of 
which  translation!  were  collected  i  and  when  eaeh 
part;  had  dctprrainod  on  the  conitruclion  of  its  part. 
It  via  proposed  tn  the  other  dlviiiang  for  ^neral 
sppnibattnn.  When  they  met  tojrcther,  one  raid  the 
new  Tersinn,  whiUt  alt  the  rot  held  In  their  hands 
either  cnpiea  of  the  ori|riniJ,  or  loma  raluable 
rion;  and  on  an*  one  objeelinf  to  a  pa»saj[c,  ...^ 
reader  alnpped  tiU  it  was  ajntted  npon.  The  remit 
was  pnbliihed  in  ISU,  and  has  era  lince  been 
puled  u  a  translation  genenii]y  faithful,  and 
eirellent  ipocimen  trf'  the  hmgunge  of  the  tii 
Being  unirerMilly  read  by  alt  ranki  of  the  people,  it 
hm  cuntribuled  mod  eam.'ntlallf  to  give  itabilitj  and 
imlfonnit;  to  the  Engliih  longoe. 


lo  James  wwhimaclf  an  nothor,  bnthia  works 
iw  consl'Jenil  men.'!;  ai  curicvitica.  Hli 
cPhjhraled  jnudnclions  are  the  Bnsilimit  Derrm,  Dir- 
'tff.  and  A  ConBlrrblail  to  TiAana.  The  firat 
riitun,  for  the  inilmctiun  of  hi*  aon  1'  ' 
Henry,  a  ihort  time  hcfiin:  the  union  of  the  erowna, 
and  Kenia  not  to  hare  licen  originally  Intended  for 
the  prew.  In  the  '  Dnmonologj-,'  the  Briiiih  Solo- 
mon difpUy*  Ills  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
ing the  cnitence  and  crlminalitr  of  witches,  and 
diacuuiing  the  manner  in  which  their  feats 
performed.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
fiillowing  extracts  from  Ihia  pcrfarmaoce,  the  first 
of  which  is  from  the  preface  ;— 

[Sorwy  tad  WitcherafL] 
The  fearful  ahoonding  at  this  lime  in  this  CDuntij 
of  Ihtrm  dftcrtnble  ilarM  nf  the  deril,  the  witches  or 
(nchanten,  balh  moted  me  (belond  reader)  to  d«- 
■piteh  in  post  this  following  IrMtiso  of  mine,  not  in 
any  wise  (aa  I  proteat)  to  serrc  for  a  show  of  ray  Icom- 
tng  and  in^ne,   but  only,  mored  of  conscience,  to 

tnH  thereby,  so  fur  a<  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
earti  of  many ;  both  that  mch  assaulta  of  Sathan  an 
moat  certainly  pracCiinl,  and  that  the  in^tnunenta 
thereof  lOFrita  nio<t  Kverely  to  be  paninhid  :  agMoat 
the  damnable  opinioni  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
•  hereof  the  one  called  Scot,  on  F.ngliahman,  is  not 
I    uhamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can  ba 
tnch  a  tiling  a«  witchcraft ;  and  to  maintainn  tbe  old 
J    nror  nf  the  Sadduccea  in  denying  of  spirits.    Tbe 
I    other  called  Wicrui.  a  German  phyieian,  sets  out  a 
I    public  apolocy  fir  ail  thcw  cnif\«-folkB,  whereby,  pro- 
furing  f'lr  Iheir  impunity,  he  plainly  bewraya  himself 
'~  '--  9  been  one  of  (hat  prafeiwion.     And  for  to  make 
ratiw  the  more  plcarajit  and  facile,  IbsTeputit 
n<  form  of  a  dialogue,  wbieb  I  hare  divided  into  three 
B ;   tbe  linit  speaking  of  magic  in  general,  and 
imancT  in  special  :  the  •eccnd,  of  aorcety  and 
vitehcmR';  and  the  thinl  mntaini  a  diacoune  of  all 
w  kinds  of  spirits,  an  1  spectres  that  appears  and 
trsubln  penons  :  toother  with  a  Fonclution  of  the 
fbole  work.     My  inti-ntion  in  this  labour  it  only  to 
I    thi*  two  thiiiga,  aa  I  hare  already  said  :  the  oo^  | 


that  auth  derilish  arta  hnie  been  and  are  ;  the  other, 
what  eiact  trial  and  severe  puniahment  they  merit ; 
and  therefore  reaaon  1,  what  kind  of  thinga  ara  po»- 
lihle  to  be  pcrfonncd  in  tbeive  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  they  may  be.  Nnt  that  I  touch  ereiy 
particular  thing  of  the  deril's  power,  for  that  were  iu- 
Giiitc :  but  oaly,  to  speak  acholasticly  {linve  tbls 
cannot  be  apoken   in  our  languagr),  I  reaion  upon 

CHS,  Icaiing  tptria  and  difinnria  to  be  compt*- 
,j^  ,k™S„       A.    r™  "imple,  speaking  of  ths 


hended  then 


As,  for 


ny  that  thpT  can  anddenly  „  _ 

them  all  kinda  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
Hjiirit :  sinre  as  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 

the  same.  Now,  under  this  pniu  may  be  comprehended 
all  particulara  depending  theivupon  ;  such  aa  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  been  practised)  and  sack  others;  which  parti- 
culan  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reason)  of  the 
general. 

inew  tr/CcHo  Tninl.] 


Epliltmon.  There  is  the  thing  which  I  esteem  their 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  though  they  lie  not  in 
confeising  of  it,  becaiiso  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  bo  so  In  lubsUnce  or  effect,  for  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  mar  convene  either  to  tbe  ador- 
ing of  thnr  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
service  of  his  committed  unto  their  charge;  oneway  is 
natural,  which  ia  natural  riding,  going,  or  auling,  at 
nhat  hour  their  master  comes  and  advertiata  them. 
way  may  be  easily  beliered.    Another  way 


newhat 


laiblo  to 


.  ii  by  being  carriM  by  the  force  of  the 

spirit  which  iithrirconductnr,  either  above  tbe  earth  or 
aboie  the  sen,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  arc  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  be  likewise  powible, 
in  respect  that  as  Ilabakkuk  wai  canied  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  nhrto  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  devil  will  be  ready  to  imitate  Ood.  as  well  in  that 
at  in  other  things:  which  is  much  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  bodva*  i«  commonly  and  daily  seen 


But  in  tliii 


m  thoT  a 

with  the  s| 


carried  but  a  short  bounda,  ngrecing  witt  tl 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath:  for  if 
loTiger,  their  breath  could  not  retoain  uneitingoiahed, 
their  body  being  carrieil  in  such  a  violent  and  foreible 
manner.as,  by  eiample,  if  one  fall  off  a  amall  height, 
hla  life  ia  but  in  peril,  according  to  the  hard  or  sofk 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stay'  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcihly  banished  from  the  body  be- 
fore ho  can  win*  to  the  earth,  a>  ia  oft  seen  by  eiperi- 
trannporting  they  say  thonseivea, 
(hat  they  are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongat 
themselves.  For  if  the  devil  may  form  what  kind  of 
hepleaseiln  theair,  asl  have  said  before, 
fpoUiing  of  magic,  why  may  he  not  far  en«i«  thicken 
nnd  obscure  so  the  air  that  iancit  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting; it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  Ihroogh  tbe  same,  to  see 
them  I      But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 

enlions  is  that  wherein  1  think  them  deladed  :  for 

of  them  sailh  that,  being  transformed  in  the  like- 
of  a  little  beoat  or  fowl,  they  will  come  and  pieroe 
through  whatsoever  booie  or  churih,  though  all  ordi- 
nary paaaagea  be  clo«>d,  by  whalnoever  open  the  air 
may  enter  in  at.  And  aome  ssith,  that  their  bodiea 
lying  still,  a*  in  an  ealacy,  their  spirits  will  b« 
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iKiiihed  out  of  Iheir  bodja,  »nd  caiTie<I  to  audi  places  ; 
kiid  for  Tcrif^iiig  tlwreof  will  giro  evident  tokens,  At 
»oll  bj  HitQamei  that  hiTe  iweD  their  bodj  lying 
wuieleM  ill  the  meui  time,  u  bj  ituniug  penona 
whoniwitb  they  met,  mii  giTing  lokens  whit  purpose 
WH  knioDgrt  them,  whom  otherwise  thej  could  uot 
IwTe  luiovn ;  for  this  foim  of  joumeving  thej  ktfirni 
to  one  tnoti  when  Utej  vctnnipoited  from  one  coud- 
trj  to  another. 


One  of  tlie  mott  entertaining  pro«e  wrlten  of  thii 
tgt  WM  lioBEHT  BcFTON  (1576 — 16S9'*0),  rector 
of  BcgTHTU  in  Leicestersliire,  and  n  member  of 
ChriitK:hurcli,  Oxford.  Burton  wu  a  man  of  great 
benevolence,  integrity,  ind  lenming,  but  of  a  whim- 
ncal  and  melancholy  diiposition.  Though  at  cer- 
tain tinw  ho  WBi  a  facetioua  companion,  at  other* 
low ;  and  when  in  thii  condi- 


verbattm,  tyoin  Burton,  withoat  acknowledgment 
Many  olhere  have,  with  like  silence!,  extracted  ma- 
teriuis  fl'om  hla  pagea.    llie  book  ho*  latelj'  been 

ore  than  once  reprinted. 

Preflied   to  the  'Anatomy  of  Melanrfidy'  ■ 
poem  of  twelve  itanxaa,  from  which   Milton  has 

borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  hia  '  H  Per ' 

The  first  ais  atanzas  are  n»  !oUow» : — 


ITht  Aalloi't  AhUmct  tf  MAmAiit^.^ 

When  I  go  n]D<iing  all  alon^ 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
M'lien  I  build  castlu  in  the  air. 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fmr, 
Pleasing  myiielf  with  phantasms  meet, 
Methiiiks  the  time  runa  veij  fleet. 

All  my  joya  (o  thii  are  foUy ; 

"'      '  ■  leiaocholr. 


aon,  he  \afA  to  go  down  t« 
and  dispel  the  gloom  by  liatenlng  to  the 
JMli  and  ribnhlry  of  the  bargemen,  which 
his  Tiolent  langhter.  To  alleviate  hia  mental  dia- 
tren,  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  7^  Anabmy  of 
JfebndWy,  which  appeared  in  1631,  and  preaenta, 
in  qn^nt  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and 
amaainii  mnark*,  a  view  of  all  the  modiflcatlooa 
of  that  diMBK,  and  the  manner  of  caring  It,  The 
eradhjon  diiTdayed  in  this  work  is  extraordinary, 
every  page  abounding  with  nnotations  ttota  Latin 
authors.  It  was  *)  anccowM  at  flret,  that  the 
pnblUher  rcaljjied  a  fortune  hy  it ;  and  Wafttm  iaya, 
that  'the  author's  Tariely  of  learning,  his  qoola- 
tions  from  scarce  and  curious  biKika,  hia  pedantry, 
iparkllng  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  degaoco. 
miscellBneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  illustrations,  and.  perhaps  above  al],  the  lingu- 
laHtie*  of  his  ffeeling*,  dothud  tn  an  uncommon 
quaintnow  of  atyle,  have  contributed  to  render  it, 
evOT  to  modem  readers,  a  valuable  repomtory  (rf 
■unoaement  and  information.'  It  delighted  Dr  John- 
ton  >o  much,  that  he  laid  this  '  waa  the  only  book 
that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hoar*  aooner  than 
he  wished  to  rise."  Ita  repntatkm  waa  considerably 
extended  by  the  publication  of  '  Olnalration*  of 
Blemc,'  in  1798.  by  the  Ule  l»r  Ferriar  of  f— •— 
ter,  who  coavicted  that  writer  rf  copying 


bought  K 

When  I  go  walking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  1  have  ill-don^ 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tynumiw, 
Fe»r  and  sorrow  me  mrprii*! 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinkn  the  time  moies  very  alow. 

Nought  so  sa4  u  m 

When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleatmg  thoughts  the  time  begiii]*^ 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  >o  green, 
.Unheard,  unmughc  for,  or  unseen, 
A  tliousand  plcaHur^  do  me  blcai, 
And  crown  tny  soul  with  happiness. 

All  mj  joyn  lx«de«  are  folly ; 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholj. 

When  I  lie,  sit.  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan  ; 
In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 
With  dtKontenla  and  ttiriei  then, 
A  thousand  mlBCries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly; 

Methinks  1  hear,  methlnks  I  aee 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody, 
Towns,  palaces,  and  citien,  ftue  ; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  ia  aaam. 
Ran  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whale'er  is  lovely  is  "*-"  " 


McthinVi  I  hoar,  methinks  I  see 
Ghost,  goblins,  fiends :  my  phantarie 
Prcwnta  a  thousand  ogly  ahapea  ; 
Headless  bean,  black  men,  and  apea; 
Doleful  oulrriea  and  fearful  sishu 
My  sad  and  diarnal  soul  affHgkti. 

All  my  griefs  l«  this  are  jolly  1 
None  so  damn'd  as  metaneholy. 


VolunUry  solitarinnB  is  that  which  is  familiar  w4tlt 
melancholy,  and  gently  brings  on.  like  *  Sana,  % 
sbooing-Ko'rn,  or  soioe  sphini,  to  this  inevocable  ^If : 
a  primary  muse  Piso  calls  it :  most  pleaaant  it  la  at 
flnt,  to  fodi  ai  am  melandkolj  given,  to  lie  in  IM 
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whole  davii,  and  keep  their  chamben ;  io  walk  alone 
ill  eome  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  bj  a 
brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  *ama- 
bilis  insania,*  and  *  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  castles  in  the  air ;  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, acting  an  infinite  yariety  of  parts,  which  thej 
suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  repr^ient,  or  ths^ 
they  see  acted  or  done.  '  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio' 
— [*  pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lenmius, 
to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  praent,  past,  or  to  come,  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
thej  will  hardlj  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
thej  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  neoessaiy  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  addrws  themselves  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly, 
90  urgently,  so  continualTy  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, poMess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them  ; 
they  cannot,  I  s^,  go  about  their  more  necessuy 
buflineft-s  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are 
ever  musing,  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 

Euck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
ibyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refram,  or 
easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as 
so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until 
at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
didtastoftil  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  *  sub- 
ru9ticus  pudor* — [*  clownish  bashfulness  ],  discontent, 
cares,  and  wcarine«9  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
nually suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  infernal-  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid  ;  *  hieret  lateri 
lethalis  arundo' — ['the  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
their  side']  ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  commended  (Hierom,  Chnrsostome,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  othem,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
a  paradise,  a  hcavei\  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul  ;  as  many 
of  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation  ; 
as  Simulufl,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.  In  that  sense, 
*  Vatia  solus  scit  vivere'—  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live'] ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say, 
when  they  commended  a  country  life  ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  IKyraocritus,  Clcauthcs, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to 
sequester  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  as  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jovius's  study,  that  they  might  better  *  vacare  studiis 
et  Deo'  [*  give  themselves  up  to  God  and  their  studies']. 
Methiuk.i,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were 
not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross 
abuses  crept  in  amonj^t  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
veniences, and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged 
a'^inst  thoHe  fair  buildings  and  everlasting  monuments 


of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  beea 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  many,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves  ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency, 
good  education,  better  company  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  ^op,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  Tully,  'nunquam 
minus   solus,   quam    cum    solus;   nunquam   minus 
otiosus  quam  cum  esact  otiosus' — ['never  lew  soli- 
tary than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].    It  is  reported 
b^  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  De  Amort,  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  '  eodem  restigio  cogitabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  when,  as  then  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  '  perstabat  ooffitans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  observcNl  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he 
persevered  immoyeable,  'ad  exortum  solis,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.    In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected  ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can- 
not easily  guess ;  but  this  Is  '  otiosum  otium' — ['  care- 
less tranquillity'] ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca : '  omnia  nobis  mala  solitude  per- 
suadet' — [*  this  solitude  uud(>eth  us*]  ;  'pu^at  cum 
vit4  sociali' — [*  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness^].  These 
men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  *  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — [*  a  man  alone,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil']  ;  *mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
mescit' — [*  his   mind  either  languishes  or  bursts']  ; 
and  *  vse  soli !' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  !    The<«e  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold  —  mimntkropi; 
they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.    So  that  which  Mcrcu- 
rialis  {consil.  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applie<l  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  *  Natura  de 
to  videtur  conmien  posse,*  &c. — [*  Nature  may  justly 
complain   of  thee,  that,   whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts  ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,    but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  oveithrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
•  Peniitise  tusB  ex  te*  fee— [*  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Burton,  who  believed  in  judicial  astrology,  is 
said  to  have  foretohl,  from  a  calculation  of  his 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurreid 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without 
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SeTcra]  of  the  drsinalUl*  Bud  othera  ftmuied  them- 
aelrei  hj  Ihrawing  offimall  i>orl(i  ati  ulirlcul  uid 
bnmoTuis  ntst,  but  all  of  them  in  e,  ttyle  lo  for  frutn 
0  or  Hegant,  and  ta  iimnediitely  referring  to 
,  slug  iDuiner^  that  tlin  liavi?,  with  turdly  ui 
exception,  aunk  Into  oMiiion.  Tiioha^  Dekkzk, 
who  hu  rdready  been  ipoken  of  ■*  i  writer  of  plaji, 
prodneed  no  twur  thnn  fourteen  vorbi  of  thi*  kind. 
Id  one,  entitled  7%<  Guiri  Uornbooi,  publiihed  In 
1(109,  he  ttjsumes  the  characler  of  a,  guide  to  the 
fiuhionahle  follies  of  thv  tovn,  but  unlf  with  the 
degign  of  eipottng  them  to  ridiiTule.  The  fallniring 
extndi  niny  icrre  u  epecimcni  of  the  light  writidg 
of  the  period  ;— 

lAgai-ut  FiKC  Clotlia.] 
OaoA  clMh«  arc   the   embroidered   trappings  of 


Teiy  mot  of  gluttony.     Dl 

EUng  into  the  world  about 
ii  lifMime  to  moke  pri"; 


man,  think  yoo, 

Kuche*  in  Dircbin  Lwie  for  wbalflbons  doublciii, 
for  pi(H  of  nighlingalcd'  tongues  in  Ilrliognbalua  liia 
fcitcLeu  I  Ko,  DO ;  the  fint  fuiC  of  apparel  Chat  em 
inartaJ  man  put  on,  tame  neither  from  the  mercer'a 
^op  nor  the  merchant*!   warehouse  :    Adam's  bill 


aatin  and  lelveH.  The  «itk-«o 
elM  (o  do  in  thoae  daji  than  to  Kt  up  loami,  anil  b< 
Ure  of  the  weaTen.  Ilia  brwchM  were  not  lo  mucl 
worth  u  King  Stephen*!,  tbal  eon  but  a  poor  noble 


for  Adam'a  holiday  ho« 
■tuirtbui  plain  Sg-leavea,  uid  Rre'i  best  gown  of  tbe 
same  piece  ]  there  went  but  a  pair  of  ahean  betweoi 
tbem.  An  antiquary  of  this  toirn  baa  yet  aome  of 
the  powder  of  thow  leava  to  ahow.  Tallora  then 
were  none  of  tbe  twelTB  companies  ;  Iheir  hall,  that 
now  ia  larger  than  mme  dorfea  among  the  Nether- 
luiden.  was  then  no  bigi^  than  a  Dutch  butcbcr*a 
ghop  ;  they  durst  not  etrike  down  their  eDntomen 
with  large  bills  :  Adam  eared  not  an  apple-paring  foi 
their  louf^  heina.  Theie  HM  then  neither  tbe  Spaolah 
alop,  DOT  the  shipper's  pilligankin,  nor  the  Oaniili 


collar 


quadmple  ruffs,  i 
haTe  more  arches  for  pride  than  can  stand  nn 
London  bridgo,  dunt  Dot  then  net  tbemaelie 
point ;  for  the  patent  for  itan^b  could  by  no  n 
signed.  Fashion  was  then  rounted  a  di«ek 
borew  died  of  it ;  but  now,  thanks  to  folly,  it 
the  only  rare  physic,  and  the  purest  golden  ai 

IBoa  a  Oailaul  Aoald  Mai 


'  treble- 


bii  I^  lo  his  «lk 

broad  gartcn,  Ut 

:,  if  he  oaoe  get 


m;  Will  Clarke  ihall  ring  forth  ei 
honour ;   John,   in  Paul's  churchyard,  ah 

"    t  block;  whilst  all  the  inna  of 


churchyard,  ahati  Gt  hu 


court  rejoice  (o  behold  hia  moit  handaonte  c«Il 

Your  meditenanean  isle  is  then  the  only  galley, 
wheitin  the  pictures  of  all  your  true  liuhioDMa  and 
complimental  gulls  am,  and  ought  to  be  huu  1^ 
Into  that  gallery  cany  your  neat  body ;  but  takebaed 
^ou  pick  out  such  an  hour,  when  the  main  ihoal  of 
islanders  are  swiniiiiiiig  up  and  down.  And  fii 
(erteyour  doors  uf  en  lniui.-e,  and  your  exit;  not  muck 
unlike  the  players  at  tbe  theMies ;  ke«[nng  jour  de- 
coiuDU,  eien  m  fantasticality.  Aa,  for  enuople,  if 
you  prove  to  be  a  northern  gentleman,  I  would  laisb 
you  to  paw  through  the  north  dour,  more  often  espe- 
cially than  any  of  the  other ;  and  so,  acconling  U 
your  countries,  take  note  of  your  entranoea. 

Now  for  your  Teoturing  into  the  walk.  Be 
spect,  and  war}'  what  jiillar  you  come  in  at ;  i 
heed  in  any  case,  aa  you  love  the  reputation  .  .  _ 
honour,  that  you  afoid  tbe  aerring-niui't  log,  and 
approach  not  within  fire  fathom  of  that  piUai;  bat 
bend  your  course  directly  iu  the  middle  line,  th^  iLa 
whole  body  of  tbe  ehnreh  may  appear  to  be  yoait; 
where,  in  Tiew  uf  all,  you  may  pubtiah  your  niit  in 
what  manner  you  affect  most,  either  with  the  slide  of 
your  cloak  from  tbe  one  shoulder ;  and  then  joa 
tnuat,  as  'twere  in  anger,  suddenly  snatdi  at  the 
middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  tbe  leaat ;  and 
BO  by  that  means  your  coetly  lining  is  betrayed,  at 
else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment.  Bat 
one  note  by  the  way  do  1  especially  woo  too  (o,  ths 
neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  gallanti  duap 
aud  ordinary,  that  by  no  nicani  you  be  ee^  aliaTi 
four  turns  1  but  iu  the  fifth  make  youmelf  away,  eitlMV 
in  some  of  tbe  acmaicra'  ahopa,  the  new  tobao 
office,  or  amongst  tbe  bookacllen,  where,  if  too  cann 
read,  eicreiae  your  amoke,  and  inquire  who  haa  «i 
against  thi*  dititie  weed,  kc  For  this  withdruriiM 
yourself  a  little  will  much  benefit  ynut  suit,  whl£ 
else,  by  too  loug  walking,  would  be  stale  to  the  whola 
spectalnn  :  but  howsoerer,  if  Paurs  jacks  be  once  up 
with  their  elbows,  and  qnanelliDg  to  itrike  elena ; 
as  soon  as  erer  the  clock  bai<  parted  them,  and  ended 
the  fny  with  his  hammer,  let  nut  Ih<.'  duke's  gallery 
contain  yon  aiiy  longer,  but  pau  away  apace  in  opa 
VBcimm 
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•iew  ;  in  which  di-pirtun;,  if  bj  chiinte  you  either 
cocouDtcr,  at  ftloaf  off  throw  jruur  inquisitive  eye  upon 
any  kuizht  or  sfjuire,  being  voat  tkmiliftr,  ulute  him 
mt  by  hii  auat  of  Sir  lucb-n-oue.  or  »  i  but  cull  him 
Ned,  or  Jack,  &c.  Thid  will  aei  off  your  atimstioo 
with  gml  men  ;  and  ii;  though  there  be  a.  duien  t'om- 
paaiea  betwEen  jou,  'tii  the.  better,  be  call  alou<]  to 
JOQ,  for  that  in  mo>I  genteel,  to  kniiw  where  he  ihall 
find  70U  at  two  o'clock  1  tell  him  at  auch  au  onliuary, 
oriuch  ;  and  be  lUre  to  name  tboee  that  are  deareit, 
and  wbithec  Dooe  but  jour  gallanti  resort.  After 
diuier  joa  may  appear  again,  haiiiig  tnuiilated  your- 
•elf  out  uf  your  Kngli^  cloth  clonk  iuto  a  tight 
Turkej  groeram,  if  you  hare  that  happiDCH  of  ehifl- 
iog ;  and  then  bo  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  comet 
jonr  teeth  with  (ome  quill  or  nilrer  instrument,  and 
to  eleuue  your  guuu  with  a  wrought  bandkercluef : 
it  ikitli  not  whether  vou  dined,  or  no ;  that  a  bent 
known  to  youi  itomach,  or  in  what  placa  jou  dined  ; 
though  it  were  with  choeee,  of  your  own  mothet'i 
making,  in  your  chamber,  or  study. 


Jmsps  Haul,  bijluip  of  Norwich,  irhoic  poetical 
•atlrci  have  alnsdy  been  tnentioneil,  wo*  the  author 
of  Duuij  cuntruTerttat  tracts  indefunceof  Eipiacopai^yi 
and,  like  many  other  churclimcn,  he  euflfbrod  for  hii 
ndnloiu  dnrioK  the  aKendancy  of  the  Presbyterian  1. 
Be  pabliihed  aiiu  a  variety  of  Knnnni,  nieditatioai. 
niatlei,  paraphraiei,  and  other  pux«*  of  a  atmilar 
cur*cter.  Tliii  diitinguiihed  prelate  died  in  165S. 
Prom  thi!  pithy  and  aenteiilloiu  quality  uf  b\*  ityle, 
ha  hia  been  called  'the  Engliah  Seneca ('  many 

Cof  hii  proie  •rritlngia  have  the  thought,  (eel- 
and  nieludj  of  the  Huot  poetrr.  Tlie  moat 
popidar  of  hw  worlu  in  that  ctitilW  Oceiukmal  Mt- 
dilaliaa,  a  few  eitracta  from  wliieb  are  lierc  lub- 

Vjmi&cSi^ofaTntFva-bbMaued. 

'        He™  i*  a  tree  overlaid  with  bloi»om«  ;  it  i«  not 

I    paMible  that  all  these  (hould  prosper ;  one  of  them 

mint  needi  rob  the  other  of  moiitiire  and  growth  ;  I 

do  not  lore  to  fee  an  infancy  oier-hopeful ;  in  tbe*e 

I    pnaraant  bt^nningt  one  fairally  otarves  another,  and 

[    at  U*t  leavoi  the  mind  Hplen  and  banen  :  a%  tberc- 

fon,  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  tome  of  the  too  fieqaent 


VfOit  OctaiUm  of  a  Red-brtoM  twniiiy  into  Ail  Chanber. 
Pietly  bird,  how  chwifully  dntt  thou  lit  and  >ing, 
tad  yet  knowett  not  where  thou  art,  nor  when  thoa 
■halt  make  thy  nett  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud 
thjHlf  in  a  buih  for  lodgioft  I  What  a  thame  ii 
fot  me,  that 
God,  and  6 


;">f 

w  libaiftl  proiision*  of  mr 
under  mj  own  rom. 


hither  without  a  proiidenco.  OoJ  sent  thee  n 
antb  to  delight,  ai  to  ahame  me,  but  all  in  a  cu 
tkm  of  ii^y  SUlleD  unbelief,  who,  unJar  more  apparent 


mcaiia,  am  1cm  cbwrful  and  confident ;  rcaiui  and 
faith  hare  not  done  go  much  in  me,  aa  in  thoc  mere 
inninrt  of  nature  ;  want  of  forcaight  makes  thee  more 
meny  if  not  mora  happy  here,  than  the  foreaighl  of 
better  things  maketh  me, 

O  God,  Ihr  prorideDce  ii  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  giien  me  above  then  bnite  tUngi ; 
let  not  my  greater  helpe  hinder  ma  fnm  »  holy 
(ecurity,  and  comfortable  leliance  oo  thee. 

Upon  tit  KtwUi'ig  of  a  Omrcmii  Pin, 
There  are  not  many  crealurea  but  do  mitarallr 
atfcct  to  difiiiM  and  enlarge  then»elTei> ;  fin  ana 
water  wilt  neither  of  them  r«t  contented  with  theii 
own  bound! ;  thoee  little  uparks  that  I  aea  in  those 
coals,  how  tbty  spread  ami  enkindle  theirneit  braodi ! 
It  is  thus  morally  boih  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dihkies  itself  to  tb«r  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  BO  much  more  apparent  in  eiil,  by  how 
mncb  we  are  mon  apt  to  take  it.  Lei  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  epioioo  bo  let  bll  upon  tome  unstable, 
proud,  busy  apirit,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  fires 
the  neit  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flarai'd  a  third ;  and  now  the  mon  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  Whea 
Bc  seethe  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  comphuD 
of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wiadom  of  supe- 
riora  to  prevent  (he  dangeroua  attritions  of  stubbom 
and  wi&ngling  spirits,  Dt  to  quench  thelt  first  spaiki 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  ba  at  saocees- 
ful  in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts  t 
Certainty  these  are  in  themselves  mace  wmning,  if 
iption  had  not  made  us  iudiapoged  to  good 


Upon  lie  Sight  of  tm  SmiU. 
There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  nme 
kind.  See  there,  two  ennila  ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
Other  wants  it  1  yet  both  are  inaila,  and  it  ii  a  ques- 
tion, whether  rase  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
houw  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see.  if  it  bath  liil  a  slone  to  climb  over, 
irith  what  itress  it  drawt  up  ibst  beoclicial  load  ;  and 
if  tl;e  piu>sage  prove  atrait,  finda  no  entrance ;  whereae 
the  empty  snail  makca  no  diflhxnoe  of  iray.     Surely 

hare  nothinj;;  no  nun  is  so  wotthjr  of  envy  aa  be  that 
cau  be  cheeHut  in  wanL 

Upon  Hanng  qf  ifun'c  65  ffighl. 
How  tweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season  1  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
BO  much  aSect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  tilent  darkne«s;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidiii)!ii  of  salrnlion  ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  aa  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  afllietion  ;  it  is  ever  the 
It  in  our  disposition  to  renive 
jiraise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  .  ,  , 

sperlty  canicionabie,  and  my  crosses  cbeerfid. 

UponAeBisHi^aHOvlinAeTieUiglU. 
What  a  etnnge  melancholic  life  doth  this  creature 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head  alt  the  day  long  in  an  ivy 
both,  and  at  night,  obea  all  other  birds  arc  at  rest, 
to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  fiatsh  nolns.  1  know  not 
why  the  ancients  have  tacrrd  thii  bird  to  wisdom,  ei- 
cept  it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  pei*[d- 
ciuty  ;  that  when  other  domestical  and  airy  creaturaa 
»7» 


O  God,  iriiosa 
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are  blind,  she  only  hath  inward  light,  to  diKccru  the  Now,  there  is  no  more  betrajing,  agonies,  arraign- 
least  objects  for  her  own  advantage.  Surely  thus  meuts,  scourgingR,  scoffing,  cnicifving,  conflicts,  ter- 
much  wit  they  have  taught  us  in  her ;  that  he  is  the  rors  ;  all  *  is  finished.'  Alas !  beloved,  and  will  we 
wisest  man  that  would  have  least  to  do  with  the  mul-  not  let  the  Son  of  (}od  be  at  rest !     Do  we  now  again 


prehend  any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of  an  outward  they  would  do  it.     See  and  consider  :  the  notoriously 

illumination.  sinnil  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  ChrLttians, 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had  oflfer  violence  unto  our  glorified  Saviour  ;  they  stretch 

all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see  their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  his 

heruncouth  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  the  likes  throne  to  his  cross  ;  thev  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce 

her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself  in  her  him  with  nails,  load  him  with  reproaches.    Thou 

own  quiet  reservedness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be  hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Juda«,  railesi 

much  aifected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un-  on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ ; 

skilful  vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well-  y«t  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  quite  over, 

chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions ;  eveiy  fool  knows  curse,  swagjpr,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoflT,  riot, 

what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  bert  to  be  done,  and  livest  like  a  debauched  man  ;  yea,  like  a  human 

if  known  only  to  the  wise.  beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil.    Cry  Hosanna  si 

long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judss, 

Upon  (he  St^t  of  a  Onai  Library,  ui  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life;  and  so  much 

___    ^           i,*.x.t.            *    ^       X      .m^.,  greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 

Vnai  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  t<«ether  I  I  ^^  his  glory  is  more.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enough 

know  not  whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  ^hat  he  died  once  for  us  I    Were  those  pains  so  light. 


comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so  t^^j  ^  .j^ouid  every  day  redouble  them  !     Is  this  the 

much  that  I  cannot  know;  it  comforts  me  to  Uiink  entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  de- 

^at  Uiis  wiety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I  ^^ved  of  us  by  dying !     Is  this  the  recompense  of 

should.    There  IS  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon  ^^^  i^^^^^  f^ve  of  his  that  thou  shouldest  thus 

—there  18  no  end  of  making  manv  books ;  this  sight  ^rueUy  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins  !    Even 

T!"^  't"V'!'!u"  '".'^^"^ '  indeed, It  were  pity  there  ^f  ^ur  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and'spear  to  him; 

should  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy  soul,  Uie  agi-  ^^^^  ^hou  iK)urest  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou 

tation  whereof  cannot  but  through  time  and  exi>e-  ^^^st  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall  ;  while  thou  de- 

nence  work  out  many  hidden   truths ;  to  suppress  Jpj^t  y<^  ^^  gervints,  thou  spittest  on  his  face ; 
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tion  are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into  ourpapere ;  oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippcst  hTm,  and 

what  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of  ^rawest  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Thou  hypocrite, 

necromancy,  I  may  here  <»11  up  any  of  the  ancient  j^ow  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  God 

worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  ^^  ^jy^^  y^^  ^hich  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood 

confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts  I-that  I  can  at  ^f  him  ^^^  ^^^  roceivcst  1    In  every  ordinary  thy 

pl^re  summon  whole  synods  of  reveiaid  &thert,  profane  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  religion 

and  acute  doctors,  from  ^  the  coasts  of  Uie  earth,  to  ^^  consciooable.    Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  fhina 

give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  own  8in^  and  sconiest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  wicked, 

question  which  I  prop<»e  I    Neither  can  I  cast  my  i,  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith,  •  Saul,  Saul, 

eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  master^  but  1  ^h-  pe«ecutest  thou  me  V  Saul  strikes  at  Damascus; 

must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain  chrfst  suflfers  in  h«-aven.    Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesus 

of  choice.  ^    „    V  X  XV  smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    These  are  the  aacrina 

No  law  binds  me  to  rnd  all ;  bat  the  mora  we  can  of  Christ's  sufferings.    In  himself  it  is  •  finished  ;'  in 

take  m  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's  )^  members  it  is  not,  tiU  the  worid  be  finished.    We 

needs  be :  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many  niust  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign  ; 

clear  lamps  m  his  church.  ,     .  .    ^  if  he  had  not  done  so,  •  It  had  not  been  finished.' 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark-  This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  sorrow 

ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful  ^^  jeath.    Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement 

servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spinto,  their  of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts\»f  evils  ; 

lives,  m  these  precious  naper^  ajid  have  willingly  evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  is 

wasted  themsclvei  into  these  during  monuments,  to  ^orst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  tempUtions,  crosses  per- 

give  light  unto  others.  secutions,  sicknesses,  wants,    infamies    death  ;   all 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  displajr  an  micom-  these  must  in  our  courses  be  encountered  by  the  law 

roonly  rapid  and  vehement  species  of  eloquence,  well  of  our  profession.    What  should  we  do  but  strive  and 

fitted  to  arouse  and  imprest  even  the  most  listless  sufiRsr,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  may  reign 

audience.    As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  fuUowing  as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  Cimtummabim 

extract  from  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished,'  «•< ' '     God  and  his  angels  sit  upon   the  scaffolds 

preached  at  Paul*s  Cross,  oo  Good  Friday,  1609.  of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown  is  ready  ;  our 

day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  our  redemption 

[Ckriat  Crucified  Afretk  hy  8iamen,'\  w  near,  when  all  tears  shall  bo  wined  from  our  eyes. 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of  Z^^^^L^T.'^rn^*^",         i~^*'^  '" 

the  world  were  shakl^n,  is  now  over.    tST  elders,  ^i  v  w  frr^'J?!^  ^^T^  !^^ 

Pharisees.   Judas   the   soldiers,    priests,    witnesses  2?l?l.^  J"v:^?.^^il'^^?".  ?1T.*".4  "^S»"^^  ^ 


I 


his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 

soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ;  *  It  is  finished.'  >  ItktlnfahsJ 
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yet  erer  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  hj 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  tell.     What  ereiy  man  ventures  in  a  Qulana 
Toyage,  and  what  thej  gained,  he  knows  to  a  hur. 
Wh^er  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.     No  post  can  pass  him  with- 
out a  question  ;  and,  rather  thim  he  will  lose  the  news, 
he  riaes  back  with  him  to  i4>posei  him  of  tidings ; 
^    and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
j^    wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per- 
^ J  feet  tale  ;  wherewith  he  so  haunteth    the  patient 
uditor,  that,  after  manjr  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
^er  the  cenAures  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
'.  the  tediousness  of  an   impertinent  discourse, 
speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
itheses,  which  he  erer  tows  to  fill  up  ere  the  oon- 
n  ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
re  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.    If  he  see  but 
1  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs 

•  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
r       \tion  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 

•i-'  nay  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upon 

'  t  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 

at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames  ; 

•  -    r  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 

'«      silence.     He  undertakes  as  much  as  he 

•  little.  This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 

e  guide  of  the  way  he  knows  not ;  and  calls 

•  dighbour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
•    ■>  '   at  work.    The  market  hath  no  commoditr 

:i  le  prizcth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shall 
tf  recited.     His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp* 
bxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
hole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.    Himself 
i  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  board, 
tom  he  beam  the  first  news,  and  abjures  him  to 
•  5al  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns 
.s  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
;  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastiffs, 
claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
in  eager  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
nment ;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rash,  suspicious, 
latory.     His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
ost  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
I  he  increases  with  intermeddling.    He  harbours 
nother  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
nent,  asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  whal 
his  guests :  and  when  he  hath,  bv  curious  inouiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spint  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.    He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  ho  be  so  soon  weury  of 
any  plaoB,  as  every  place  is  weary  of  him  :  for,  as  he 
sets  nimself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred  ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  ^ould  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without   tears,  without    pitjr — save  that 
some  say,  *  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

8IR  THOMAS  OTXRBUST. 

Sir  Thomas  Ovbrburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Ca|^  the  mi- 
nion of  James  L ;  but  having  opposed  tne  fitvonr- 
ite's  marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  waj  in  wUch  ttiif  maraer  WM 
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Tlie  •rriting  of  i^hiracteri  wai  ■  fHTourlte  «p«clp9 
of  compixition  among  the  ftuChon  of  t)iii  period. 
How  (ucMnftiQ;  Bithop  Bill  could  porUii;  huiuui 
luture,  will  Bppeu  from  hii  charac;Ler  of 

Ad  hjpocriW  iithe  woni  VmiotjAija,  by  so  much 
tbu  he  acU  tlu  better  put ;  wbjcb  h»tb  ftlwa^a  tno 
beea,  ofltimet  two  lisarts  ;  that  can  compose  hu  fore- 
head to  Bdnea  aad  gnvitj,  white  he  bids  bit  heart 
bcwaotmiaiidcareleeiwilbb,  and,  in  tbemeao  time. 
laughi  within  biDuelf  to  tbink  how  tmoolhlj  be  bath 
coinied  the  beholder.  In  whoM  aileat  iaoe  anwrltten 
the  chataeten  of  reliiion,  which  hii  tongue  and  ge»- 
tuiea  pronounce,  but  bi>  handi  recant.  That  hath  a 
dean  face  and  garment,  with  a  fuul  loul  (  whose  mouth 
belie*  hie  heart,  and  bii  lingen  belj  bi>  niauth. 
Walking  earlj  up  into  the  citj,  he  tanu  into   the 

Ct  church,  and  ululea  one  of  the  nillan  on  one 
I,  wonbipping  that  Ood  which  at  honM  he  eareii 
not  for,  while  bin  ere  i>  fiied  on  lome  window  or  eoine 
paiaengcr,  and  his  beartknowi  not  whither  hi)  lipago. 
lie  tinea,  and,  looking  about  with  admimlion,  csi 
plaitu  of  our  riuini  diaHt*.  commeudi  the  anciei 
At  charch  he  will  eier  lit  nbete  be  maj  be  uan  ha 
and  in  the  mitbt  of  the  tennon  pulla  out  hii  Ublet 
hule,  a*  if  he  feand  to  loae  that  note  ;  wbeu  he  writ 
either  hia  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  tun 
bi>  Bible  witb  a  noiie,  to  trek  an  omitted  quaUtio 
and  fotda  the  leaf  aa  if  he  had  found  it,  and  aoka  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it, 

Bibliclj  ulutc*,  thanks,  prainea  in  au  ban 
e  can  command  leara  when  he  ipeaki  of 
iudacd,  because  it  ia  paiit,  not  because  it  i 


tet  ever  in  pretence  of  loie.    No  newi  can  stir  but  by 

not  CelL  What  t\erf  man  lentum  in  a  OBiana 
Tojage,  and  what  ^ej  gained,  he  knows  to  a  htit. 
Whether  Holland  will  haie  peace,  be  know*  ;  and  no 

concluded.    No  pott  can  pas*  him  with* 


■>  back  with  b 


lewill  t( 


a  of  ti 


linga; 


cenaurea  of  bis  m 


iHlf  ia 


w  better, 
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I  he  reckona  up  with  detestation,  while  he 
lorea  and  hide*  his  darling  in  bit  buuii 
speech  returns  to  hinuelf,  and  erery  occurrent  drawa 
in  a  Blorj  to  his  own  praise.  ^Vben  he  should 
he  looki  about  him,  and  oaja.  Who  seo  me  1  no 
Dor  pnj^rs  fall  from  him  without  ■  witnea  ;  b 
led  God  should  denv  that  be  both  receiied  tl 
and  when  he  hath  done  (lent  the  world  should 
koaw  it),  hii  own  mouth  ia  bia  Cruiupot  to  pruclaim  it. 
With  tlie  superfluity  of  bis  usury  he  buildn  au  has 
pital,  and  barboun  them  whom  hi*  etiurtion  bati 
apailed  ;  so  when  he  make*  many  bepgata,  he  kcepa 
•ome.  He  tumeth  a!)  gnata  into  cameia,  and'ca  ~ 
not  to  undo  tbe  world  for  a  cinumntonce.  Floab 
a  Friday  is  more  abominablo  to  him  than  bis  neigh- 
bour'a  bed  ;  he  abbara  mora  not  to  uncorer  at  the 
name  of  Je«u  than  la  swear  by  the  name  of  God. 
Whfn  a  rhymer  reads  bis  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
eapy,  and  penuadea  the  pma.     Then  is  nothing  that 

not.  He  comta  to  the  sick  bed  of  bia  stcp-moiher  and 
ireeps,  when  he  secretly  fean  her  recoiery.     He  greets 

rs>t  a  cloi 
in  his  fao 

UlioD  of— When  will  you  come?  and  when  his  b«:h 
it  turned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guat ;  yet  if 
that  guest  Ti^ithim  unfuared,  he  counlcrfcitsa  smiling 
welcame.  and  eicusea  his  cheer,  when  cloacly  be  frowns 
OD  hU  wife  for  too  much.  He  shows  well,  and  lay) 
nil,  and  himself  is  the  nonl  thiug  he  hath.  In  hrirt, 
he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour'a  disease,  the 
blot  of  goodnesi,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-terapeted  candle  with  a 
pw  snaff,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill :  an  angel 
abroad,  a  dsTil  at  home ;  and  wutm  when  an  angel  than 

TU  Biitii-Bodg. 

His  eaCate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind  ;  and,  theiv- 

(ai,  he  is  Gain  to  make  himaalf  twm  in  othan'  affisin, 


nen  in  running  airay, 
man  me  Leaiousness  oi  an  impertinent  discourse. 
Ilia  ipeech  is  oft  broken  oB"  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  ho  cter  rowa  to  fill  Dp  ere  the  con- 
durion  ;  and  pcrhnp  would  effect  it,  if  the  otbei'i 
ear  were  aa  unweatiable  as  bi)  tongue.  If  be  eee  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  Che  street,  be  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  be  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  be  ofFen  to  ' 

Tfondera  ;  and  then  falls  upon 


the  report  of  the  Scottish 

taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  tl 

and,  after  many  thanks  and  diimisaions,  is  hardly 

intreated    silence.      He  uodcrtakes  aa  much   as  be 

performs  lilt  le.   This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  guide  of  the  way  he  knom  not  ;  and  calls 

are  not  at  work.  The  market  bath  no  commoditr 
which  he  priiFth  not,  and  which  tbe  ncit  table  shall 
not  hear  recited.  His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  3amp- 
son's  foica,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  aet 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.  Htmaetf 
begiua  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  boan], 
to  whom  he  beam  the  first  news,  and  adjures  1 ' 
conoeal  the  reporter ;  whose  choleric  anawer  he  i 
to  hia  fint  boat,  enlar^d  with  a  second  editir 
as  it  owa  to  be  done  in  tbe  tight  of  unwilling  m 
be  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provoke) 
to  anager  conflict.  There  can  no  act  paas  withi 
comment ;  which  is  erer  far-fetched,  raah,  snap 
dilatory.  Hb  can  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  bat 
most  rfall  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  Mea, 
so  he  increases  with  intermeddling.  He  barboi 
another  man'a  serrant ;  and,  amidst  his  entrrta 
ment,  asks  what  fan  is  uaual  at  borne,  what  hoi 
are  kept,  what  talk  pasBcth  at  their  meals,  what ! 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  gonmment,  what 
his  guests  ;  anil  when  be  hath,  by  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  Juice  and  spint  of  hoped  inlelli- 
jtence,  turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  en  a 
new.  He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulncsi, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  lotea  to  change  his  work 
and  bia  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weary  of 
any  place,  aa  erery  place  is  weary  of  him  :  for,  aa  h* 
■eta  himself  on  work,  so  othen  pay  him  with  hatred  ; 
and  look,  bow  many  masten  he  hath,  so  many  ena- 
;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
but  who  know  him  noL  So,  then,  he  labours 
ut  thank),  talks  without  cmlit,  lire*  without 
dies  without  tears,  without  pity — sar*  thai 
say, '  It  wu  pity  he  dii-d  no  sooner? 


Si&  THotiii  0*KaaiTiiT  wai  another  witt;  and 
grninut  doscribcr  of  characters.  Ho  at  one  tiitiB 
la  an  Intimate  assorinte  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
oD  of  Janies  Li  but  having  opposed  tfie  faToor- 
s't  marriage  with  Uie  in&moui  Connleu  of  Eases, 
i  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
throngb  theii  influeooe  waa  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.  The  tniy  in  which  Uiii  rancder  wa> 
■OMMa.  - 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


icreencd  from  jimUcg,  leare*  a  foul  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  king,  sod  on  tlic  history  of  the  ase. 
Orerbury  wrote  two  didikclic  poems,  (galled  lit 
Wiff,  and  Tht  Otoiee  of  a  Wift,  but,  though  popular 
kt  the  time,  these  are  now  held  in  no  ettinwtion, 
eittleru  preceptive  or  Bilitcrory  pnidiictioni.  Some 
of  hit  prose  Chatacttm,  or  '  Witty  De»cription»  of 
the  I'ropertiti  of  Sundry  Perioin,'  are,  however, 
eicellect,  though,  like  mioy  other  productions  of 
Judm'i  rei^,  dliOgurcd  by  fai-fetched  couceiti. 


Jilt  Tmktr. 


A  tiuker  is  x  morcable,  for  be  hath  do  abiding  in 
me  pUce ;  by  bii  motion  he  gathers  heat,  theniw  bit 
choleric  nature,  lln  *eems  to  be  very  deroat,  for  hii 
lifeiaacontinaal  pilerimage;  and  fomelimei  in  huad- 
lity  goci  banfoot,  theicin  making  necmitj  ■  Tirtuc. 
Hii  bouse  is  a*  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity ;  yd  he  prutes  himnelf  a  gal- 
lant, for  be  carries  all  his  wealth  upon  his  hack ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bean  all  hi)  nubstance  about  him. 
From  bit  art  was  ninsic  Erst  invented,  and  therefore 
is  be  always  furnished  with  a  song,  to  which  fail  ham- 
mer keeping  tune,  proiea  (bat  he  was  the  firtt  founder 
«f  the  ketlle>dnim.  NoU,  that  where  the  best  ale  ia, 
there  itaiids  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
companion  of  his  travels  is  mme  fnui  suit-burot  quciui ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  pipsvism,  and 
is  turned  pedlareBK.  So  miircbes  he  all  oter  p4igland 
with  bis  bw  and  baggage  ;  his  conicnalion  is  irrc- 
proTeable,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  olnerres  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  sl«l  than  beg, 
in  which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in  spile  of  whip* 
gt  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idli 
that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make 
than  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  ho  throws 
the  wallet  of  bis  faults  behind  him.  He  embiuceth 
naturally  ancient  customs,  convening  in  open  fields 
and  lowly  cottages;  if  he  visit  citiea  or  lawns,  'tii 
but  to  deal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
h1i.  His  (ougue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
pnirt*  him  a  linguist.  He  ia  entertained  in  every 
place,  bat  enten  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  (  ' ' 
■DSpicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  roward,  but, 
believe  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle ;  his  valour  is  com 
monly  three  or  four  yards  long,  futencd  lo  a  pike  ii 
the  end  for  Gying  off.  He  is  (err  prorident,  for  h 
■ill  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  al»  he  bu 
nther  submit  than  be  counted  obitinate.  To  con 
dude,  if  he  'scape  Tyburn  and  Banbtuy,  be  dies  a 

He  Pair  oiirf  Ilappy  Millrviaid. 
Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  her- 
lelf  beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  '- 
put  all  fart-pAync  out  of  countenance.    She  knows 
fair  look  is  but  a  dnmb  orator  to  commend  tiitue, 
therefore  mindi  it  not.     All  her  eicellencee  stai  '  * . 
her  SD  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  witbout 
btr  knowledge-     I'he  lining  of  her  apfmrel,  which 
henNlf.iilar  better  than  outsidps  of  tiuue  ;  forlhoui 
she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  Ihe  silk-wonu,  t 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  belter  wearing.     S. 
loth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  cot 
pleiion  and  conditions  ;  nature  hath  taught  her,  t< 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  riitta,  thei 
fore,  with  Chanticloer,  her  d«me'(  rock,  and  of  niiAt 
maia  tAe  tanth  her  eurftv.     In  milkiug  a  cow,  am' 
Straining  the  fits  through  bcr  finc'rs,  it  seems  Iba 
sotveetamilk-preas  makes  the  milk  wbiler  or  sweeter 
for  DFvrr  came  almoud^Iore  or  arouiatie  o'uilmcnt  01 
her  palm  to  taint  it.    The  golded  CAn  of  coin  fall  aui 
kin  her  feet  when  sba  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wiahei 
la  be  hound  and  led  prisouen  by  the  same  hand  tha 
lUlad  them.     Iter  biealh  is  her  own,  which  sccnu  al 


the  year  lung  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  safl 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sit- 
ting at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignoruice  will  not  suflcr  her  to 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  welt.  She  beetows  her 
year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  ber  gar- 
ments, counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency. 
The  garden  and  bee-bice  are  all  her  phnie  and  eor- 
gerr,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it  She  dares  gt 
alone,  and   nnfold  sheep  in   the  night,  and  fear*  nt 

truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  wiib 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  one*; 
yet  thry  have  tbeir  eSicacy,  in  that  they  are  not  palled 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitation!.  LoMlv,  her  dreams  an 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them';  only  a  Friday'* 
dnam  is  all  her  supenlilion ;  that  she  conceals  for 
fear  of  anger.  Thus  live*  she,  and  all  her  cnrc  is,  she 
may  die  in  the  spriag-time,  to  have  stofv  of  Bowen 
stuck  upon  her  winding-sheel. 


His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  thsu^ 
his  inside  may  give  arms  (irjlh  the  best  gentU 

and  never  see  the  heiald.     Tht"     ' 

iu  Ihe  house  than  himself.     Tt 


hy 

yields  him  both  foo.1  and  raiment 
Ood  i«nd«,  whib 
laiiBBckil,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  lo  fee 
the  riot  of  one  meal.     He  is  nrter  known  to  go  1 
law  ;  understanding  lo  be  law-bouml  among  men, 
like  to  be  hide-bound  amang  his  beasts;  they  thrive    ]| 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  an  unquietly    || 
as  if  tbeir  pillows  were  stuffed  wiih  lavryers    pen-    |l 
knives.     When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  rolUge    !j 

though  there  be  painted  o 

badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs  ;  nor  UM*  he  any 

but  w>eD  he  Btttetb  snania  for  the  sni'pe.  or  pitfalls 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  tha 
month  of  July  be  goes  to  the  neil  river  and  shear* 
his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honeit  pastime,  and  thinks 
not  Ihe  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bniised,  or  the 
wone  for  it,  though  the  country  \tats  dance  in  tha 
churchyard  oiler  even-song.  Rock-Monday,  and  the 
mke  ia  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catche*  on 
Christmas-eve,  the  haky,  or  Kcd-cake.  theee  be  yearly 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popeiy.  Hi  is  not 
BO  inquisitive  after  news  derived  !nta  the  prtvy-eloaet, 
when  the  finding  aneycry  of  hawks  in  his  owngnmnd, 
or  the  foaling  of  a  cot  t  come  of  a  good  itrain,  are  tiding* 
more  pleasant  and  moie  profitable.  He  is  lo>d  para- 
moDDt  irithin  himself,  though  he  hold  by  never  ao 
mean  a  tenure,  oud  dio  the  more  contentedly  (though 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  rrgkrA  he  leave*  bhu 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.  lastly,  lo  mhI 
him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comei ;  ho  needs  not 
fear  his  audit,  for  bis  jtiirriu  is  in  heaven. 


JoBN  E*w.t,  bishop  of  Worcester,  tai 
at  Salisbury,  wu  a  very  sut^Ectsftil  writer  in  the 
■ante  department.  He  was  a  msn  of  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  extremely  sgreoablo  and  fiKX'tlout  in 
conversation,  and  of  such  eicellenl  nmnd  and  reli- 
gluiis  quulitic*.  that  (in  the  langOKj^  of  Walton) 
there  had  lived  lincu  tli«  deaib  of  liichud  Hooker 

art 


ENGLISH  LrrERATDEE. 


DO  mui  'whom  God  had  lileuerl  wilh  motE  i 
cent  vudam,  more  unctifled  leoruini;,  or  a 
pUHU,  peaceable,  primitivG  temper.'  lie  wu  ■ 
period  cliBpl^D  kiid  tQior  to  Prince  Chtt^le^  with 
whom  he  vent  into  exile  during;  the  civil  var,  after 
being  deprived  of  hi>  whole  projicrty  for  hia  adhe- 
rence to  the  mja]  caiue.  Biahop  li^Ie  was  a  native 
at  York,  whtre  ho  was  bora  in  1601;  and  hi» 
death  took  place  in  1663.  Ills jiriacipal  work  is 
entitled  Mientiumo-jrapkii,  or  a  PUce  of  llu  World 
Diieorired,  in  Baaj/t  and  f'AoroKirj,  published  about 
1U8,  and  which  u  a  valuable  itorehoiue  of  parti- 
cnlan  illuitnitive  of  the  mannera  uf  the  Umes. 
AmaDg  the  characlen  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
anarr,  a  Carrier,  a  Plajer,  a  Pol'poet,  a  University 
Dan.  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  give  the  last 

The  plain  coaalry  felluw  is  one  that  mamuH  b>i 
Boond  well,  bat  leti  biiaHlf  lie  fallow  and  uutilled. 

enough  lo  be  idle  or  mclanchalv.  l-le  innns  to  have 
the  punialunent  uf  Nebuchodneizar,  Tor  bis  convena- 

*hort«it,  onl;  he  Mta  not  prui*,  because  he  loves  not 
(ollets.  His  band  guidpi  the  plough,  and  Ihe  plough 
his  thooi^U,  aad  bi>  ditch  and  land-mark  is  ihc  very 
mound  of  liis  meiiitaCions,  He  eipciAtulates  with  bis 
oien  terj  unden-taiidinglv,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  Engliib.  His  mind  is  not  much  dintncted 
with  objefU ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  hii  way, 
he  sCands  dumb  and  aslauished,  and  though  bis  haate 
be  neier  no  greal,  will  fix  hen  half  an  ham's  con- 
tempUtioo.  His  habitation  la  some  poor  thatched 
roof,  distihguinhod  from  hia  bom  b;  the  loap-holen 
that  let  out  aiDOke,  which  the  rain  hod  loni  since 
wiahed  threugb,  bat  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon 
on  the  iniide,  which  hu  hnnc  there  from  his  grand- 
rim's  time,  and  i»  yet  to  make  nahen  for  pcateritj. 
Hia  dinner  ia  his  other  woik,  Ibr  he  aweaU  at  it  oa 
DMich  as  at  his  labour;  he  ia  a  leirible  fastener  on  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  vou  ma^  hope  to  atara  the  guard 
off  SMner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  bis  copyhold, 
which  he  takes  from  hia  landlord,  atid  refen  it  whollj 
tA  bi*  diiKtetinn :  jet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Chnatian,  to  bis  power  (that  is),  cornea  to  church  in  hia 
bnt  cloth»,  and  situ  there  with  hia  neighbours,  where 
he  ia  capable  only  of  two  prayera,  for  run  and  &ir 
weather.  He  Bti]irehenda  Und's  bleBSinga  only  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  (at  poatiire,  and  never  praiaos  him  but 
OD  good  gnund.  Sunday  he  cstcema  a  day  to  moke 
meiT^  in,  and  thinka  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  pravrr,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after 
service  with  hia  handi  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
sures the  dancing  of  bis  parish.  Hia  compliment  with 
hia  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
lalatation  comtoonlv  some  btunt  curse.  He  thinks 
UDthing  to  be  Tices  tut  priJc  and  ill  buabandry,  from 
which  be  will  prarrly  dinuode  the  youth,  and  has 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  provcrba  to  clout  his  discourse. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  wrck,  eicept  only  market-day, 
where,  if  hia  com  sell  well,  be  thinka  he  maybe  drunk 
with  a  good  conscience.  He  ia  sensible  of  no  calabity 
bnt  the  burning  a  slock  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  fliudthe  greatest  plague 
that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  ia  never  troubled,  and 
if  bent  inbut  his  baneat  before,  let  it  come  when  it 


OwiN  Felltram,  the  author  of  a  work  of  great 
EDerit,entitled  Ki-w/M,'  lHt'iHt,iforal,<mdPolitiaal, 
ia  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nalhing  wliat- 
Ever  i*  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  Ihmily  of 


three  childreti.  and  that  his  father  wui  a  Suffolkmon. 
The  daU-  of  the  first  puhtication  of  the  '  Resolves' 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in 
I62B,  and  so  popular  did  the  book  continue  during 
the  seventeenth  cantnry,  that  it  had  reached  the 
twelfth  edition  in  1709.  Subtequenlly,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Cuniming,  of 
the  Board  of  CotitniL  It  consist*  of  easaya  on  rdi- 
gious  and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  It* 
name  from  the  circumitance.  that  ctie  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  geaemUy  fbrms 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  eacli  essay.  Both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  manner,  the  work  ia  many  places 
bean  a  conaiderable  resembUnce  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltliam'a  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  vigo- 
roDS,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sutycctai 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  prolixity,  auperabundwice  of 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  luosenew 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distiUKUished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  moral 
principle. 

[ModertUim  in  ffWi/.] 
I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend  ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  turret, 
overlooking  all  the  piled  huildiiiEs,  he  bids  him  think 
how  many  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  hoosca 
since  their  framing— how  many  are,  and  how  many 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world's  calami- 
(iee,  and  mourn  but  for  his  own.  To  mourn  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  mourn  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mod  aplocu  fret,  tor  that  we  smile 


nothing,  turned  him  round,  and  vaniahcd. 
ILimliallim  of  Human  Kiioiclrdge.1 


Learning  is  tike  ■ 


ose  bead  being  br  in  the 
,    .  ^.  ,  and  easily  viewed ;  but, 

itill  as  yoa  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank  ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  aides  aet  with  trees,  and  the  beauties  of  various 
floweni.  But  still  the  further  you  follov  it,  the  deeper 
and  the  brooder  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfatbomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
DO  shore — no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastneo.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shollaws  M 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  second 
causes ;  bnt,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  paiile  of  the  soul,  and  the  doizlc  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  thinga  that  are,  that 
we  may  diiMVt,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevcaled  divinity,  we  an  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  Che  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquiai- 
'^OD  ;  but  more  will  crcr  rest,  which  man  c&nnot  dis- 

{Againlt  UtaiUnta  to  Talx  Q^no!^] 

t;  they  uuuiy  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  appRheuaiou  of  wrong  horla 
more  than  the  aharpest  part  uf  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  wa  b*- 
lome  the  true  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
natten  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  toon's  mind,  be- 
yond his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtiU 
Indignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
weijht  and  conviction  with  them.    Wonls  do  soma- 
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lutcb  nor  hubour. 
injury,  ire  mui;  times  begin  one  ;  and,  ifler  thM, 
nnnl  our  misconceptionB.  In  thinffB  that  luar  hare 
•  doable  hdw,  it  ia  good  to  think  the  better  wu  in- 
tended ;  »  dull  wo  Blill  both  keep  oui  friend*  and 

Qfbtittg  Ooir-ralutd, 
let  roe  hii'e  but  h  mucb  wiadoin  u  tb&t  I  mtj  or- 
derly minngtf  nij'setr  and  m;  meani,  and  1  «h^l  nerer 
Ckreto  be  pointed  at,  Rich  a  lAal  iiAr.  Iwlihootlobe 
Mteeiued  witer  than  usaal ;  the;  Chat  ant  M  do  better 
in  coDcealinj;  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  1 
holJ  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  OTCr-i^ued  than  under  ; 
for  when  brought  to  the  tnuch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 
pT«iK,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
'     ner  hae  more  preKitt  honour,  but  lees  ufrtj :  the 

nown  i<  made  up  in  a  belter  bleasinj*,  <]uiet.      Then 

if  his  worth  pmre  sliort  of  what  report  doth  ii>cak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  bis 

AgainM  D^raeium. 

In  some  dispositions  there  Is  such  an  enrious  kind 

of  pride,  that  tbef  cannot  endure  that  an;  but  them- 

thej  hear  one  juntt;  praised,  the;  itill  either  opcnl; 
detnct  ^m  his  rirtna,  or,  if  those  rirtufs  be  like  a 
clear  and  idiEDing  li^t,  eminent  and  diilinguished,  to 
that  he  cannot  be  safe!;  traduced  bj  the  tongue,  they 
will  (hen  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  b;  a  mjete- 
rioUB  silence,  a»  if  then  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  orer-clouded  even  his  brightest  glorj. 
Sotelii,  if  we  eoniidered  detraction  to  proceed,  u  it 
does,  from  earj,  and  to  belong  onlv  to  deficient  minds, 
KB  should  find,  that  to  applaud  iirlue  would  procure 
as  far  more  honour,  thsji  underhandedlj  seeking  to 
disparage  ber.  Tbe  former  would  show  that  we  loied 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselTea. 
It  11  one  of  tbe  basest  offic'e)  of  man  to  make  hit 
tongue  tbe  lash  of  tbe  worthy.  Even  If  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  sc&rcelj  show  our- 
•elres  more  nobljr  Tirtuous,  than  in  baling  the  charilj 


(hould  look  up  on 

their  keys.     Tbe  honest  ruan  will  rathe: 

his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  anj  waj  eipoae  them. 


■e  between  diligence  and 


O'ergnwn  witb  nettles  and  Ihomt. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beaut;,  the  other  it  unplea- 
•ant  and  disgusting  to  the  sijjht.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  tbe  soul,  thai  corrodes  thmii^h  all  her  beet  lo- 
•olulioni.  What  nature  made  for  use,  for  itiength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  CDDrerts  to  trouble,  w«k- 
s,  and  deformitj.     M'e  need  only  tit  still,  and  dis- 


willai 


^ofei 


How  fait  soe'er  the  soul  msT  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshj  nature,  jt  requirn  ooutinual 
eve  and  vigilance  to  pren-nt  its  being  wiled  and  dis- 
oslonnd.  Take  the  weedets  from  the  Pbmlitm  ■  and 


a  Tcry  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness,  and    ' 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  roeii  into 
a  habitation  for  Tenniu.     Our  life  is  ■  wufare ;  and 
we  ought  not,  while  pasting  through  it,  to  sleep  witb- 
oul  a  sentinel,  or  mareh  without  a  sCDUL     He  who    I 
neglects  either  of  tbeee  precautions,  eipoeea  himself  ' 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  pre;  to  the  diligence    ! 
and  peraereiance  of  hii  ndrerwrj.    The  mounds  of 
life  and  rirtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  wiU  dccaT ; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  tbem,  all  the  beasl«  of  tbe    | 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  ereiytbing  good  which    I 
grows  within  them.     With  the  religiuut  and  well-dis-    ' 
posed,  a  slight  deviation  from  wiidom's  laws  will  dis-    . 
turb  the  mind's  fair  peace.     Macarimdid  penai>cefat 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.     Like  the  Jewish  touch    ■ 
of  things  uDclean,  the  least  miscarriage  inquires  pari- 
lication.     Man  ii  like  a  watch  ;  if  evening  and  mom-    I 
rng  he  be  not  wound  up  with  prajer  and  circuraqiec-    | 
tion,  he  is  unprofitable  and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  tbe  instrument  be  not  trulj  set,  it  will  be  Larsh    . 
and  out  of  tune  ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string    ! 
does  not  perform  his  part.     SureW,  withnat  a  union 
to  Ood,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  welf.    Canhebeh^m    ; 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  I    Tobennited  toOni,    | 
we  matt  be  influenced  by  his  goodness,  and  strive  to    ; 
imitjite  his  perfections.      Diligence  alone  is  a  go«d    , 
patrimony;  but  neglect  will  waste  thefaircst  fortunt    I 
One  preserjes  and  galbere  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is 
the  dissolution  of  all.    The  industrious  bee,  by  her    ; 
scdulityiniuRimer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drvne  is  not  only  ca»t  out  from  the  hive,  but  bwrtao 
and  punished.  i 

A'd  Mm  Ca^  U  Oood  ki  Att. 
n  yet  know  any  man  so  bad,  but  K 


thought  him  hones 

an^  afforded  hi 

nlove;  nor  ever 

hated  him.    Few  i 

.1  that  they  are 

;  and  few,  again 

that  they  seem  not 

to  some  unequal 

either  the  imo- 

the  partiality  of  those  that  judge, 
ao  coniitiiuie  a  vanoui  man.    Nor  can  a  man  in  him-    ' 
self  always  appear  alike  to  all.     In  some,  nature  batb 
invested  a  disparity  ;  in  tome,  report  hath  fbre-bliitded 
Judpnent ;  and  in  sorae,  accident  is  the  cause  of  die-    i 
posing  ua  to  love  or  hate.     Or,  if  not  these,  the  >ari»-    ; 
tion  of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perh^s,  not  any  of 
these.     The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motiooi  ;  and    ' 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.     There  are  impulnre  pri-    ' 
Taciea  which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  par- 
liamental  acts  of  the   tvro    Houses,  leaaoa,  and  tL* 
common  sense  ;  as  if  there  were  some  falddni  bcwity,    | 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  theeye  can  ate;    ' 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  at  one  time  than  anothn. 
Undiscovered  influences  pl»se  ut  now,  with  what  we    I 
would  sometimes  contemn.     I  have  come  to  the  sanw    | 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  ei 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath 
unsaluted  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  bt 
cerUin  of  hit  sound  affection  ;  and  have  found  tl 
not  DA  intended  negleci 
mind  seriouslv  busied  ■ 
tioits  of  the  stirring  mi 
their  sleep,  we  an  led  about,  we  neither  kiunrwlutlMi    [ 


h  lefb  m«    I 


I.  Oocaiion  reina  the  a 


Mfdiialioi 


Mediution  it 
.her  long  rem 
eaierhand.  I 


she  disc 

uade  no  man  to  make  it  bis  whole 
>.  We  have  bodios  as  well  as  eouls  ;  and 
■Id,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat 
>r.  A"  tho»  itales  are  likely  to  flaurii& 
inn  follnwuHiuud  a'lciaemcnlti;  so  isman, 
platiun  i»  sccunded  by  action.     Cont«n- 
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pUtion  geneniet;  action  propantet.  Without  the 
fint,  the  latter  is  defectiTe ;  without  the  last,  the 
lint  if  but  abortive,  and  embiToufl.  Saint  Bernaid 
comparei  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  wa^  the 
more  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
fruitfuL  I  will  neither  always  be  busy,  and  doing  ; 
nor  erer  shut  ud  in  nothing  but  thought  Yet  that 
which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call  the  sweetest 
part  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 


Among  those  derical  adherents  of  the  king,  who, 
like  Bishop  Eaiie,  were  despoiled  of  their  g^s  by 
the  parliament,  was  Pbtsb  Hstlim,  bom  near  Ox- 
ford in  1€00.  This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 
at  onoe  as  a  geographer,  a  diTine,  a  poet,  and  a 
historian,  composed  not  fewer  than  thirty- seven 
pohlicationa,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
IS  his  Jf IsroeofiMU,  or  a  Demnipthm  of  the  Great 
Wmii^  flrsl  printed  in  16S1.  As  a  hUtorian,  he 
displays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
bigot,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  dril  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
fergotten,  were  much  read  in  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury, and  portions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 
pleasure.  After  the  Restoration,  his  health  suffered 
so  much  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
claims  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
soon  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
lished of  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  France  in  1625,  he 
gives  the  following  humorous  description  of 

[Tht  Prmdi,^ 

The  present  French  ii  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul, 
moulded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  he  is,  as  head- 
strong, and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
tiie  first  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as  fkmiliar 
as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
hoiff's  conference  jrou  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dir  of  all 
his  secrets,  and  he  elves  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
them  '  sub  sigulo  confessionis  * — [*  under  the  seal  of 
oonfession*]  ;  when  you  hare  learned  this,  you  nmy 
lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable.  If 
you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
ac<^intance  (a  favour  which  he  confesseth,  and  I 
believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  oO»  himself  will  make 
the  first  separation:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find  out  somebody  elee 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
ment whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  £tys 
t^ether,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 
'  raniliare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remittere* — [*  It  is 
usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults*],  saith 
Velleius  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this 
people.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full ;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
self-oonceitednees  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
the  English,  and  conteraneth  the  Oennan  ;  himself  is 
the  only  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Out  of  this  conceit 
of  his  own  excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 
of  brain,  he  is  vciy  liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least 
distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  swoitl,  and  a  minute's 
pause  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  aflerwards,  if  you 
Deat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shaJl  take  it  kindly, 
and  cry,  Krriteur.  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder- 
fully like  the  deril ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 
them  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  rive  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  to  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  Inief  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatch.   A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.   Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  such  as  the  king  found  in  Scotland ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.     I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill   lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.    Th^  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all   this  nation)   good  fancies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff-pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.     Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.    It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.     That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting.    When  vou  are  risen, 
if  vou  can  digest  the  sluttishness  oi  the  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
vou  in  a  garrison.    Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.    At  a  mass,  in 
Cordeliers'  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  have 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laujdhing  to  Pluto. 

Ttie  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  i  J  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  learing  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall 
ofi*  the  tongue  very  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  el^ant  than  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  lot  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrase.  It 
expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action  ;  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  grace, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing ; 
and  very  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  ril- 
lage  hath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  heniU  de  e<mr; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Condd. 

[French  Love  of  DancingJ] 

At  my  being  there,  the  ^port  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  UMd  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smihng  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  Fat 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentrv,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  betm 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  thej, 
also,  most  riolent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  » 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  al 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  they 
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bcmid  the  fiddle,  lud  been  &  Uik  too  unwieldj  for 
Henulei.  In  this  miilure  of  age  and  conditioii,  did 
re  them  »t  their  putime  ;  the  mga  heiug  M 
BD  with  the  Bilka,  nnd  •rrinkled  Ihowi  h  in- 
terchuieeftbi;  miDsled  irith  fre^  bekutiec,  thst  jou 
would  hue  thought  it  to  h«»e  been  a,  luuuiuieij  of 
ttetanea  ;  u  for  those  of  both  «eiea  which  were  idto- 
gcther  put  nction,  thej  had  caiued  themul' 


IffoUimd  and  iU  IniahilanU.'l 
The   country  for  the  laoat   part   lieth   xerj 


t  fit 

ir  much  grain.     But  lucb  U  the  induiti?  of  I 

people,  and  (he  trade  thcj  drixe,  that  baring:  liItU' 

^T  com  of  their  own  gniwthi,  they  do  provide  t'- ■■ 

Itos  elsewhere  ;  not  Dnlf  luflicienc  for  theit 

ending,  but  wherewith  to  aupplj  their  neighbours 

iiing   I      ■■    ' 


coHTMs,  than_  anj  co 

untiy  in  the  world  :  bniiug  no 

«  than  the  people  of  the  country 

aturallj;    aiid,   finallv.  hating 

thej  make  more  cloth,  of  both 

ndther  Am  nor  woo 

•ortB,  than  in  all  th 

couutriea  in  the  worlil,  except 

Fmnee  and  England 

fkringli>M.>DCbiti 

ii  thought  that  in  Holland,  Zea- 

land, and  Wont  Prie 

land,  there  are  SoOU  .hii-.  of  war 
nien  for  the  moat  put  lahoriou* 

and  burden  ;  the  wo 

kini;  atufiri.  Na)',  juu  will  hanllj'  aee  a  child  of 
four  years  of  age  that  is  not  kept  to  work,  aiid  made 
to  earn  tti  own  liTing,  to  the  great  coiDmendation  of 
their  gmeninieDt.  The  greatnt  of  their  natural 
commoditiea  is  butter  and  cheese  ;  of  which,  bciidos 
that  iLBnile  plenty  which  they  apend  in  their  own 
boUKi,  and  amongit  their  garrlMina,  thsyaell  MDiucb 


d  hj  the  grcatna 


unto  othf 

per  axmum.    Bv     

of  their  fiih  trade,  nwkcii  of  before,  tbej  are  grown 
wealthy  on  the  land,  and  ao  powerTul  at  sea,  that  ai 
Ptaoden  heretofore  wa»  taken  for  all  the  Nctherlanda, 
to  now  Holland  is  taken  generally  fur  all  the  pro- 
lincsi  confederated  in  a  league  agaioat  the  Spaniard. 


One  of  the  most  learned  writers,  and  at  the  »ame 
time  conspicuoD*  pulitical  character*  of  the  time, 
was  John  Seluen,  a  lawyer  of  actiTe  and  lifinTuui 
character.  He  waa  bom  of  repntntile  parentage  in 
1G84.  After  being  educated  at  Chichester  and  Ox- 
ford, he  atudied  law  in  London,  and  publiahed  Id 
the  Latin  lan^agc  between  1607  and  1610.  >e>e- 
nl  hiatorical  and  anllquarian  works  rulatiirc  to  hii 
DBtlre  country.     These  aequired  for  him,  beiides 


_ .  if  Browne,  and  •Iw  of  Drayton,  to  whose '  I^dy- 
olbioo*  he  ftimiihed  oatea  By  Milton  he  is  spoken  of 
M  '  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land.' 
Hii  UrBeM  English  work,  A  treuliite  on  TiUa  of 
Htaomr,  WIS  published  in  1614.  and  still  continue*  a 
Maodard  authority  reapecting  the  degrees  of  nobility 
■od  geat>7  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  di»- 
tinctioDa  Id  other  countries.  In  1617  his  fame  was 
greatly  extended,  both  at  home  and  oi 


to  the  side  of  those  who  qnestion  the  dirine  liglit  nf 
the  church  to  that  flind,  he  gave  great  olience  to  the 
clergy,  at  whose  inatigHtiiin  the  king  summoned  the 
author  tu  iiis  prvsente  and  reprimanded  him.  lie 
was.  moreuTer,  coUeil  before  several  mombera  at  tba 
foniiidable  high  cuniniissiiin  courl,  who  extTw-lad 
fhiin  him  a  written  dechiralion  of  •ormw  for  w 
he  luid  done,  without,  huweier,  any  letrnL-lion  of  hia 
opiuiiHi.  (iereral  replies  appeared,  but  to  lliest 
was  not  allowed  to  publish  a  rujoinder.  During  the 
Bubaequcnt  I>art  of  his  life.  Sehlen  showed  but  littte 
respect  for  hia  clerical  conlempiirarieii,  whose  con- 
duct he  deemed  arrogant  and  MipresiiTe.  Kor  did 
he  long  want  an  uppurtanity  of  showing  that  dni 
tyranny  was  as  Utile  to  bi>  taate  ai  cci-k-tiaaliutl ;  liir 
being  consulted  by  thi-  imrliamcnt  in  leal,  no  «■ 
sion  of  the  ditpute  with  James  concerning  their 
powers  and  prikileges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  po- 
pular side,  and  took  »ii  piwnilnent  a  part  in  drawiut 
up  the  apiriled  proleslation  of  parliainent,  thnt  he 
suflbred  a  sliort  conflniiiient  in  conscqueiice  of  the 
royal  displeasure.  A*  a  member  of  paHiunent.  both 
in  this  and  in  tlie  anhteiguent  reign,  h«  eontiniied 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  (he  people,  insomnch  that 
on  one  oi-cuion  lie  wis  conimnted  to  the  Tower  on 
the  dukrge  of  aedilion.  In  llvto,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met.  he  was  nnanimousl/  deded  one  of 
the  representatives  of  (.>xfard  uniTersily;  but  though 
Btill  opposing  tiie  abuses  and  upptcHiona  oif  which 
the  people  complaiiietl,  he  was  averse  to  extreme 
measures,  and  desirous  to  preTent  the  power  of  the 
sword  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  either  [arty. 
Finding  his  exertions  to  ward  off  a  Ciril  war  noatijl- 
ing,  he  seems  (o  have  withdrawn  himself  ai  much  a* 
possible  from  public  life.  While  in  parliament  Im 
constantly  employed  hi*  influence  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  and  performed  grvat  serrkei  to 
both  univenities.  In  16+3  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  Uie  records  in  the  Tower.    Ueanwhile,  his  pidU- 
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cal  ocmpUioni  were  not  rafltred  to  divert  hi*  mind 
■iHftather  from  literarj  purmiiU.  Bmilea  an  bo 
eonat,  pabluhed  in  1638,  of  tbo  celebrated  Anindo- 


Haa  mublM.  irhicb  hid  been  brought  trom  Greece 
tlw  prcTknu  Tear,*  be  gare  la  the  vorlil  Tarioui 
intAM  on  legal  uid  ecdeaiisticHl  antiquitiei,  porti- 
cululy  thow  of  tbe  Jeoish  nation;  and  alao  an  ela- 
lurale  Latin  treatise  in  support  of  tlie  rigbt  nf 
British  dominion  otci  the  dreumjacent  sess.  Tbi« 
but  appealed  in  IfiSS,  and  found  great  fHTour  vith 
■11  parties.  A  ik-fence  of  it  agaiait  a.  Dotch  vriler 
nt  the  Uat  pubiicatJon  before  hia  death — an  event 
which  took  place  in  IflM.  His  friend  Archblihup 
Usber  preat^hcd  bis  funeral  sermon,  and  his  valuable 
librwy  was  added  by  hii  executors  to  tlie  Bodleian  at 
Oifbrd.  After  hia  death,  a  collection  of  his  sayings, 
entitled  TaiU  Talk,  was  published  b;  his  amanuenaia, 
who  states  that  he  enjoyed  for  twenty  yeati  the 
opportunity  nf  liearing  liis  eniployer'a  discourse,  and 
WT»  in  the'hahit  of  commitlinB  fnilhfuily  to  writing 
'the  excfdlent  thin^  that  usually  ftU  from  him.' 
It  is  more  by  his  '  Table  Talk'  than  by  the  works 
pvblisbed  in  his  lifc-Ume,  that  Seldcn  is  now  gene- 
_,i.  c '-"UTi  for  though  he ' 

ibjects  which  he 
GDOse  was  or«  little  suited  to  the  popular  taitev  The 
IbDowlng  eulogy  of  him  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whoac 
poUtica  were  opposite  to  bi^  proves  how  highly 
be  was  respected  by  all  parties  :— '  He  was  a  person 
wboin  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  any 
expressions  equal  to  his  merit  and  Tirtuc.  He  was 
of  so  stupendous  a  learning  in  all  khids  and  in  all 
"""  ;ai  may  appear  in  bis  ciccllent  wrtlings), 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
eoavenani  amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
boor  but  in  reading  and  writing ;  jet  his  humanity, 
■flkbilit}',  and  courtesy,  were  soch,  that  he  would 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
conrla,  but  that  his  good-natuie,  charity,  and  de- 
Vght  in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  bretiding.  His 
s^le  In  sU  his  writings  seems  harsh,  and  aometimes 
Dhscore,  which  is  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abatruae  subjects  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out 
rf  the  paths  trod  by  other  men,  but  to  a  little  uuder- 
Taluing  the  bcau^  of  style,  and  too  much  propennty 


hmi  Prayrna.  ind  un 


tt  hlfltorjr,  pcoTHl  d1  <tvy  gnmt 


to  the  language  of  anti(]uityi  but  In  his  eon»eT._ 
tian  he  was  the  most  clear  disononer,  and  had  the 
best  fhculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  understanding,  that  hath  been  known. 
Mr  Hyde  was  wont  to  say,  that  be  xalued  himself 
upon  nothing  mar«  than  upon  having  had  Mr  Sel- 
den's  acquaintance  IVam  the  time  he  was  very  young, 
and  held  it  with  great  detiglit  as  long  as  they  wera 
suflbred  to  continue  together  in  London  i  and  he  waa 
much  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed, 
censured,  aud  reproached,  for  staying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worst  timet,  which  his  age  obUged  him  to  dap 
and  how  wicked  soever  the  artions  were  wliicb  wen 
CTerj  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  giten 
his  consent  to  them,  but  would  liave  hindered  them 
if  he  could  with  his  own  safety,  to  whicii  lie  was 
always  enough  iodalgenL  If  he  had  some  infir- 
mities with  other  men.  they  were  weighed  down 
with  wonderful  and  prodigious  abilitiea  and  excel- 
lence* in  the  oilier  scale.' 

Many  of  the  apiiplithegms  to  be  found  In  Selden's 
'  Table  Talk'  are  eiceedingly  acute;  many  of  them 
are  humorous;  while  some  embody  pnnKwilions 
which,  though  uttered  in  familiar  conversation,  he 
probably  would  not  have  seriously  maintained.  Aa 
might  lie  expected,  satirical  remorkt  on  the  clergy 
abound,  and  there  are  dispUys  also  of  that  cautions 
spirit  whicli  distinguished  him  thronghouthis  career. 
Marriage,  for  example,  he  characterises  as  '  a  despe- 
rate thing:  the  frogs  in  Ajop  were  extreme  wisei 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  bnt  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  agaio.'  The  following  are  additional 
extracta  from  the  '  Table  Talk  :'— 

Eril  Sjxaiitig, 

1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  befora 
he  is  anare,  makes  himself  sach  a  one  as  he  speak* 
against ;  for  if  he  had  cirility  or  breidiiig,  he  would 
forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  AgolUnt  man  isa^tciUwords.  Aneiamplewe 
have  in  the  old  Ion!  of  Salisbury,  who  was  a  great  wise 
man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  court  fool ; 
the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stone 
cries,  '  I  might  have  called  my  lord  of  Satisbury  fool 
often  enough,  befon  be  would  have  had  me  whipped.* 

S.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  gWe 
him  good  words,  (hat  he  may  aso  you  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fall  into  his  band*.  The  Spaniard  did 
tbia  when  he  was  dying  i  his  confeunr  told  him,  to 
work  him  to  repentiuioc,  how  (he  driil  tormented  the 
wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  called 
the  devil,  my  lord;  '  1  hop*  my  lord  the  devil  is  not 
so  cruel.'  His  confnsot  reprored  him.  '  Eicuie  me,' 
mid  the  Don,  'for  calling  him  so  ;  I  know  not  tntowlurt 
hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  his.  I  hope 
he  will  use  me  the  belter  for  giving  him  good  words,' 

HvnUittf. 

1.  Humility  is  a  lirtne  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  everybody  is  cantenl  to  hear,  Tbe  master 
thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  laity. 

2.  There  is  hmiUHai  faiaiam  in  n'tiD,'  If  a  man 
does  not  take  notice  of  that  eicellencj  and  perfection 
that  is  in  himself,  how  can  b«  he  thankful  to  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  eicellency  and  perfection) 
Nay,  if  a  roan  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  hinuel^ 
it  will  render  him  unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 

3.  I'rido  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else 
a  man  cannot  keep  up  hii  dignity.  In  gluttons  there 
must  be  eatiug,  in  drunkcmiegi  there  must  be  driuk- 
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A  king  la  ft  thing  men  baie  made  for  their  oirn 
nkm,  for  qnivtneu  uke ;  jnit  u  in  a  funilj  one  mux 
15  Bfiiwiiited  to  bu;  the  meat :  if  eretj  mftn  ihould 
linj,  or  if  there  were  manj  buven,  thej  would  ntrer 
-  — !«;  one  would  buj  what  the  other  liked  not,  or 
it  the  other  hftd  iiaiigbt  before,  >o  there  would  be 
■  oonf^on.  Bat  th&t  cfauj^  being  onnmitted  to 
one,  he,  aceofding  to  his  diKretion,  plnae*  &11.  If 
tlMT  hsTe  not  wbttt  thej  would  hkre  one  dsj,  (he; 
ihill  hare  It  ths  mxt,  or  wanething  H  good. 

Til  ■  rain  Uiing  to  talk  of  mn  heretic,  for  k  mtn 
tar  hii  heut  can  think  do  otlmwiM  than  he  doea 
think.  In  the  primitive  timea  there  were  manj  opi- 
niODi,  nothing  •«»»,  but  loine  or  other  held.  One  of 
t)tew  opinion!  being  eubmccd  \iy  lome  prince,  and 
nceiyed  iato  bii  kingdom,  the  re*t  were  condemned 
M  heroics ;  and  bii  religion,  which  wu  bat  one  of 
the  Mtitsl  opiniotin,  flrat  ii  jiaid  to  be  orthodoi,  ftud 
•0  to  hare  continued  ever  since  the  ^loatle^ 

Ltanaiig  and  Wiidotn. 
No  man  ii  witerfor  hia  leuning  ;  it  maj  adminia- 
tai  matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  woii  upon  ;  but 
wit  ud  viadom  an  bom  with  a  man. 


Oiaele*  eeaaed  prcMntl;  alter  Chriit,  at  Mon  aj 
nobodj  belieied  them  :  just  as  we  bare  no  fortune- 
tellera,  nor  wise  men  [wiiarda],  when  nobody  care:) 
for  them.  Sometimes  joa  baTe  a  se»on  for  them, 
when  people  belieTe  them ;  and  neither  of  thne,  I 
SODcdTe,  wrought  bj  the  deriL 

Dfeamt  and  PropAfcUa* 
Dreamt  and  propheciet  da  thua  mach  good :  the; 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldneM  and  courage  upon  a 
dwiger,  or  a  miatrat.  If  he  obtains,  he  attributa 
maeh  to  thsm ;  if  he  miacairiea,  he  thinkt  no  more  of 
Umd,  01  ia  no  more  thought  of  hiinielf. 


Nothing  ia  text  but  what  ia  apoken  of  in  Um  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  pereon  and  place ;  the  rest  ia 
uplication,  which  a  ditcnet  man  maj  do  well ;  but 


3S 


-I  Au  Kiipture,  not  the  Holy  Ghoet'i. 
Rrat,  in  vour  aennoua  naa  tout  logic,  and  then  ;ai 
Aetorio:  netorio  witboat  loffie  it  like  a  tree  wil 
leaTM  and  bloaonu,  but  do  root. 


b;  them  how  the  wind  aita  :  a*,  ta&e  a  atraw'and 
tnTDW  it  u^  into  the  air,  jou  aliall  tee  bf  that  which 
Waj  the  wind  is,  which  jon  shall  not  do  by  caaUag 
up  a  atone.  More  »lid  thinp  do  not  show  the  com- 
pUiion  of  the  timet  to  well  as  ballads  and  libcla. 

Devili  iiHU  Btad. 

A  pemm  of  qDality  came  to  mj  chamber  in  the 
Temple,  and  told  me  he  had  two  dcTibi  in  bis  bead, 
(t  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  juet  at  that  tiir 
one  of  them  bid  bim  kill  n^e.     With  that  I  began 
be  afraid,  and  (bought  he  was  mad.   He  said  he  km 
I  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intirated  me  to  gi  _ 
bim  *DnwtIung,  for  be  waa  teeolred  b«  would  go  to 


•We!!, 
I  mak 
^'  So 
i.  Thre 

mj  chamber,  and  pro- 

■  ,  hialife, 

srelhad 
apt*  into 
none  but 
ole  town 

hedUm, 
ij  abteniM,  to  g»  to 


lobodj  else.     I,  peneiTing  what  an  opinion  ha  had 

if  me,  and  that  it  wsa  an!y  melancholy  that  tnnbUd 
lim,  took  him  in  hand,  wajranted  him,  if  ha  would 
ollow  my  direcliona,  to  cure  bim  in  a  abort  timo.  t 
desired  htm  to  let  me  be  aloac  aboDt  an  hoar,  and  then 
)  come  again  ;  which  be  was  Teiy  willing  to.  In  tlie 
lean  time,  I  got  a  card,  and  wr^ped  it  up  handsome 
1  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put  atnngs  to  the  taffeta ; 
nd  when  he  came,  ctic  it  to  him  to  hang  about  his 
eck  ;  withal  charged  him,  that  he  idiould  notdUotdsr 
imaeli^  neither  with  eating  or  drinking,  but  eat  rerj 
ittte  li  supper,  and  say  bit  prayers  dulT  whto  h* 
tol  to  bed  ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  he  would 
be  well  in  three  or  fonr  daja.  Within  that  time  I 
went  to  dinner  to  hia  hoase,  and  aektd  him  how  he 
did  t  He  aaid  ho  was  muvh  better,  but  not  peifrctiT 
well ;  for,  in  Intb,  be  had  not  dealt  clearly  miO, 
me  ;  he  bad  four  derila  in  his  head,  luid  be  pemired 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  which  I  ha  '  ' 
him,  but  (be  other  two  troubled  him  still. 
laid  1,  '  I  am  glad  two  of  I 
no  doubt  to  get  away  the  o( 

Sn  him  another  thing  to  bang  about  his  neck.  Thm 
ya  afUr,  he  came  to 
fened  he  was  now  at  *i 
□d  did  extremely  thank  me  for  tlie  great  care  I  hi 
ikcn  of  him.    1,  fearins  lest  be  might  relapte  ii 
le  like  distemper,  told  him  that  there  waa  none  b 
lyaelf  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  toi 
lat  could  cure  the  devilg  in  the  head,  and  that  « 
I>r  Harrey  (whom  I  bad  prepared),  and  w 
■T  be  found  himtelf  ill  in  my  abtenc 
for  he  could  cure  hia  disease  *a  well  ai 
lenUeman  Hred  many  ycua,  and  wi 

toS< 

[Pne  /njiKTj.] 
For  the  old  sceptics  that  nerer  would  pmfeat  that 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  showed  the  best  way  to 
tearch  for  any,  when  they  doubled  at  well  of  what 
thoee  gf  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  rf 
for  infallible  nrinciplet.  as  they  did  of  the 

and  deceiTcd  themselves  with  the  nimblenese  of  tbeir 
own  tophinn),  that  pennitted  no  kind  of  established 
truth.  But,  plainly,  be  that  aToida  their  diaputing 
lerity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  of 
studies  leads  and  Ilea  open  erea  to  the  saoctoaij  of 
truth ;  while  olhen  that  are  aerrile  to  oommon  opi- 
nion and  rulgar  auppositions,  can  rarely  hop*  to  M 
admitted  neater  than  into  the  basecoutt  erf' her  Mmf)^ 

which  too   apecionalj  often  counterJeila  h«T  D ' 

saoctuary. 


The  man  who,  along  with  Selden,  at  tfaii  tin 
contributed  most  to  tittnd  the  [^utalioa  of  En| 
liah  learning  throughout  civilised  Europe,  waa  b 
friend  Jadej  Usheb,  arclibishop  of  Annagti.  aiMl 
primate  of  Ireland.  This  celebrated  achidar  wia 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1581,  and  would  have  deroted 
himself  to  llie  law,  hod  not  the  death  of  hit  father, 
whose  wiahei  painted  to  that  profbuloii,  alli>wed 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  (or  tbeology.  B» 
succeeded  to  bit  fiither'a  estate,  but,  wiping  to 
devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study,  gave  it 
up  to  bis  brother,  reserring  (or  himaelf  ooty  ■ 
■ufltciency  for  his  maintenance  at  odlege  and  tba 
purchikse  of  biiiikt.  He  early  diiplayed  great  seal 
ngainat  the  Uonian  CHtbulict',  and.  notwitbatand- 
ing  the  mildiieti  of  hia  penonal  character,  i 
tinued  tbrooghout  hi*  lift  to  maoUbM  a  higblj 
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tolenot  i^t  tovwita  them.  In  1606  h«  TJiited 
England,  and  became  intimate  witli  Camden  and 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  to  the  former  of  vliom  be  com- 
d  lome  TaiaablH  portjcular*  about  the  an- 


atD%  itate  of  Ireland  and  the  hiitory  of  Dublin: 
tbeae  were  afteroardi  inserted  by  Camden  in  Ilia 
'  Britannia.'  For  lliirtecn  ycara  iub»«]m-ntlj'  to 
IS07,  Uiber  filled  tlie  chuir  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
T«tritf  of  Dublin,  in  perfunniug  tho  dutiut  of  which 
be  ODuflned  Ida  attention  cbieilj  to  the  cuniroTeriie* 
between  the  FrotNtanla  and  Cathollo.  At  the  con- 
(pcatioo  of  the  Iriah  dergy  In  16ls,  when  the? 
determioed  to  aaiert  their  independence  ai  a  national 
cburcb,  tlie  iniclea  drawn  up  on  Ibe  occuion  enU' 
nated  cbiefly  from  hia  pen :  and  bj  anertinft  in  them 
tba  Calviaiitic  doctrinea  of  election  and  reprobation 
in  tbeir  broadeat  upeet.  u  well  m  by  hii  adrocacj 
of  the  rigomua  obcernnce  of  the  Stibbath,  and  hia 
known  opinion,  that  biahupa  vers  not  a  diitioct 
order  in  tbe  churdi.  hut  only  inperiur  in  dei^ree  to 
ppeabytera,  he  exposed  himaeir  to  the  charge  of  being 
■  GiTourer  of  Puritaniani.  Having  been  accuMd  as 
aueh  to  the  king,  he  went  over  to  Enghind  in  1819. 
and.  Id  a  umfcrence  with  hia  majcatv.  ao  fully 
clewed  hnnaelf.  that  he  wu  ere  long  appdntcd  to  the 
aee  of  Meath.  and  In  1694  In  the  arcliblahopric  of 
Armagh.  Soon  aftervardi  he  (rave  evidence  of  hit 
intolerant  ipirit  townrda  the  Cathnljci,  by  acting  at 
tbe  leading  nun  at  tlie  drawing  up  of  a  proteatatlon 
nHnmenciag  thui ; — '  The  roliifion  of  the  Papiita  i* 
auperatitioua  and  idoUtrousi  tbeir  failh  and  doc- 
titaie  enoneoui  and  heretical  i  their  church,  in  re- 
ipect  ofboth,  apoatatieaL  To  give  them,  tlierefbie^ 
a  toleration,  oi  to  ctmaent  that  they  may  freely 
exerciae  their  religion,  and  prufesa  their  hlth  al^ 
doctrio^  ii  a  grieroua  >iiL'  At  a  aubaeqnent  period. 
Uaber'*  leal  ahowed  Itwdf  in  a  more  creditable 
ihape  on  the  occaaion  of  a  letter  tmra  the  king  to 
the  Iriah  arthbiihopa,  complaining  of  the  Increue  of 
Popery  in  Ireland.  He  invited  penona  of  the  Catho- 
lic percuaaiiKi  to  hi)  houae.  aiul  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert them  by  friendly  ai-piment.  In  which  attempt 
fail  great  akill  in  diaputation  ia  aaid  to  have  given 
him  oonaiderable  aucceaa.  During  the  political  con- 
vubiiina  of  Charlea'a  reiim.  Usher,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled ^  /■«»«■  6/  Die  I-Hkc.  and  OMimv  i^  Ok 
Stiitel,  maintained  the  ibsointe  unlawfulness  nf 
taking  np  anna  agunst  the  king.    The  Iriah  rebel- 


lion, in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  ha 
settled  at  Oxford,  then  the  residence  of  Charlee. 
SubB<>qucntl5  the  cirll  war  caused  him  repeatedly 
to  change  bis  ahodc.  which  was  finally  the  Connteaa 
of  PeterboTongh'a  aeat  at  Ryegate,  where  be  died  in 
IBS6.  at  tlie  age  of  teventy-flve.  Mmt  of  hia  writ- 
ings relate  to  eccleaiiuticB]  hialory  and  antlqultiea, 
and  were  mainly  intended  to  furnish  argument* 
againat  the  Catlioliia ;  but  the  production  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great  chronological  work 
pntJCled  Amtaia.  or  '  Annali,'  the  first  part  of  which 
Hsa  pQblisbcd  it)  1 650,  and  the  second  In  1 654.  It  ia  a 
chronological  digeat  of  unircrsal  liiator.v,  from  the 
(creation  of  the  world  to  tlie  dispersion  of  the  Jew* 
in  Veatumiun'a  reign.  The  author  intended  to  add  a 
Tidrd  pan,  but  died  before  accomplishing  hit  deiiga. 
in  thia  work,  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and  has 
been  acverai  tiniei  reprinted  on  the  continent,  tbe 
.ullior.  by  filing  the  three  epocha  of  the  deluge,  Ibo 


of  sacred  and  profane  history ;  and  down  to  the  pr». 
sent  time,  his  chronological  system  is  that  which  ia 
Benerally  ruotived.     A  poathumoua  work,  which  be 


WnxiAM  CRiixisowDRTa  was  a  itlU  man  vn- 
linent.  though  le«a  bigoted,  opposcr  of  tha  dioe- 
rinea  of  tlie  church  of  Borne,  than  hii  ( 


rary  Caber.  Thia  famoua  polemic 
Oxford  in  1603.  and  atudied  there.  An  early  love  of 
disputation,  in  which  he  poaaeised  eminent  skill, 
brought  upon  him  such  a  habit  of  donbting,  that 
hit  npinioni  became  nnsettlfd  on  all  lubjecta,  in- 
somuch that  a  Jesuit,  named  Fisher,  waa  able  to 
argue  him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrinea  of  Fopelj. 
The  chief  argument  which  led  to  this  reanll  waa 
that  which  maintained  the  neceaaitj  of  on  infkllible 
living  giude  in  matten  of  tUth,  to  which  character 
MS 
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the  Roman  Catholic  chaKh  apprarMl  to  him  to  be 
'jdt  entitled.    For  some  time  «fter  this,  he  itadied 
it  the  JeiuiU'  college  at  Dauay  i  bnt  hia  frlendi  in- 
duced him  to  retarn  to  Oxford,  whefe.  after  iddl- 
tional  >tud;  of  the  point*  of  dlBtreow.  he  declared 
in  faoonr  of  the  Protestant  faith.    Tbi*  drew  bim 
into  icTerml  contrOTeraiei,  in  which  he  emplDjed 
the  argumentu  that  were  aftentarda  methodical!}' 
dated  in  his  Yamoua  work  entillcd  Tht  Rrltgion  uf 
Ot  FrVUUaMt  a  Haft  Way  (o  H^iatioii.  pul)li«h«d  in 
1637.    ThU  treatlae,  whivh  has  placed  ila  uuthur  in 
the  SrM  rank  of  rcligioiu  controiersiaJisti,  is  con- 
,    ndered  a  modd  of  penpicBon*  reasoning,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  deTencet  of  the  rroteslant  cause.    The 
author  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  appeal  ouglit  to  lie  made  in  theological  dii- 
:    pules;  that  no  church  is  infaliible;  and  thU  the 
'    apoatles'  cmrd  cmbmcei  all  the  neceasarr  pcrints 
I    li  fkitb.    The  UtitudinBrisniam  of  ChiUlngworth 
;    tnought  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
I     Socinian ;  itid  his  character  for  orthodox]'  was  still 
farther  ^akcn  bj  Itis  refusal  to  accept  of  prefer- 
I    mcDt.  on  rondilion  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
1    •rlicki.    His  scrupk-s  baTing.  however,  been  oTer- 
1    come,  he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chancellor- 
I     ship  of  Saliabiuy.    Ihiringltiediilwar.  heiealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  ei«n  acted  a*  en- 

gneer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1843.  He  died 
the  succeeding  year.  Lord  Oarendon,  who  was 
one  of  his  intimate  fHenda,  baa  drawn  the  fblloving 
character  of  this  eminent  divine; — 'He  was  m  man 
of  so  great  a  subtilty  of  undentanding.  and  lo  rare 
a  temper  in  debute,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provoke  him  into  any  paasloo,  so  it  was  veiy  diffl- 
enlt  to  keep  a  man's  sdf  from  bdng  a  little  discom- 
poaed  by  his  ihaipneas  and  quickness  of  argument, 
■nd  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  fiifility.  amta 
great  advantage  over  all  the  men  1  ever  knew.' 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  alhuian  to  the  changes  of 
hii  own  faith.  ChUlingminh  says—- 1  know  a 
that  of  a  moderate  Proteituit  turned  a  Tapist, 
the  day  that  he  did  an,  was  convicted  in  consc 
thathisycstenUy'sopinion  was  an  error.  The 
man  afterwards,  upon  better  cunsideralion.  became 
a  doubting  Pajnst,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
flrmad  Protestant.  And  yet  tlijs  man  thinks  hlm- 
selT  no  more  to  bismc  for  ill  these  chaiiges,  than  a 
traveller,  who,  ndug  nit  diligence  to  find  the  right 
— T  to  some  remote  dty,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
T  And  hi*  error  and  amend  It.  Maj,  be  stands 
nwa  bli  Jostlfliatkia  ao  fiu,  a*  to  m.lii>«ln  that  his 
alteiMlons.  not  orly  to  yon,  bat  also  tnm  you,  by 
God's  men^,  wen  the  moat  antisfitctofy  acthma  to 
binndf  that  ever  he  did.  and  tlia  grEatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  hia  alKctloat, 
in  those  things  which  in  this  world  an  most  pre- 
cious.' In  tlie  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
following  possagea,  extracted  tiom  bis  great  work :— 

[Jjfli'nU  the  EmpUj/meit  of  Pora  in  Sdigiim.'^ 
I  tiara  learned  from  tho  ancieai  fathers  of  thi 
church,  that  nothing  is  more  scaiuit  religion  than  U 
force  religion ;  and  of  S(  Paul,  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  And  gntat  Rason  ; 
lor  human  violcnca  may  make  men  counlerfeit,  but 
cannot  make  them  believe,  and  is  thenfore  fit  for 
Dotbing  but  to  breed  fonn  without  anil  atheism  with- 
in. DeudcB,  if  this  meann  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace  any  religion  were  geneiallr  used  (as,  it  it  may 
be  iu«tly  uied  in  any  place  by  thoso  that  have  power, 
auil  ibjnk  Ibey  have  truth,  certajnly  they  cannot  with 
leawQ  deny,  but  that  it  may  tn  used  m  every  place 
by  (hose  that  have  power  a*  weU  aa  they,  and  think 
they  have  truth  ai  well  aa  the^J,  what  couid  follow  bat 


1 


the  iDSintenanc*.  ]ieilinp«,  of  truth,  but  perhaps  only 
the  profession  of  it,  in  one  place,  and  IheoppreHioa  of 
it  in  a  buudnd  (    What  will  follow  from  it  Int  thi 
prcBervaCion,  peradvenCore,  of  unity,  but.  peradven-    , 
ture,  only  of  onifonnity,  in  particular  state*  and   ' 
ehnrchm ;   but   the  inmoitalising   the   greater  and    I 
more  lamentable  divisions  of  Christandom  and  the   ', 
world  I     And,  thenfon,  what  can  follow  from  it  but.    { 
pcrhspt,  in  (ho  Jadgmant  of  carnal  policy,  the  ten-   '■ 
noral  benefit  and  tianquiUitj  of  temporal  atata  and 
kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  prqudice,  if  not  tk  digao- 
laciun,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ!      *      *     BbI  tb?  | 
that  blow  there  is  aKtngof  klngs,aBd  Lord  of  Icida,    | 


and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  st^  anytiung 
can  be  profitable  which  is  n^Jual ;  ttd  that  BotiuBg 
can  bs  men  evidently  almost  than  to  ftne  weak  Bim, 
by  the  professisBi  ofaialicion  wliich  ^My  believe  mi. 
to  loss  their  own  etomal  hqiplDtss,  oat  of  a  vaia  and 
needlesa  fear  lei(  they  may  poa^hly  distort)  their  tem- 
poral qaietooa.  There  is  no  danger  lo  any  state  ftem 
any  man's  opinion,  unlos  it  be  and  an  otdaiwi,  by 
wluch  diiHibnlieuce  to  authority,  or  bajMy,  is  taa^ 
or  licensed  (nhich  sort,  1  eopfsas,  maj  justly  bs 
punished  as  wet]  as  other  faults),  or  nnless'lbis  san- 
euinaiy  doclrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  ia  lawliil 
for  him  by  human  violence  to  enforce  others  to  it. 
Tbcrefote.  if  Protettantt  did  oifcr  violence  to  other 
men's  conjcicnces,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  tbrit 
reformation,  1  eicuse  them  not. 

[Aotsm  nual  ht  oj/ptdtd  U  I'a  Rttigioif  DismsMOM.] 
But  you  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their  na- 

ton,whatwDuld  ^ou  have  them  follow!  their  passioai, 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  1  No,  jdo 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  In 
Ood'a  name  let  them  ;  we  also  would  have  them  fol- 
low autlinrilj  ;  fnc  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  univer- 
sal tradition  that  we  would  have  them  believe 
then,  as  for  the  authority  whidi  youi 


have  them  follow. 
thev  should  follow 
about— to  leave  n 
come  to  it  again,  i 
inotheni  It  beii 
any  man  t 
that  doth  i 
Hlftuhav 


will  let 
And  ill 


ion  for 


'Umnild 

is  to  gn  a  little 
and  then 


do  ttiat  which  yoo  roodeina 
ilain  impossibility  f>r 

to  authority.  diu*I  of  necesrity  think  him- 
gteatei  nason  to  believe  that  authorily. 

A  collection  of  nine  aormons,  preadied  by  Cbil-  | 

lingworth  before  Charles  L,  has  been  (Vcquentlj  i 
printed.    From  one  of  these  we  select  the  fijlowing 

nfiti't"^  expostulation  with  hia  noble  hearers : —  I 

[AgaaM  DutUmg.l  \ 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  fof  the  forgiveneas  of  in-    I 
juries]  received  in  the  world  t     What  counsel  woald     I 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  wont  sort,  give  thee  in    ' 
such  a  case  (     How  would  the  tobemt,  discmteM, 
weU-bred   Christian   adviso   thee  I     Why,   thus  :    If 
th^  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an 
imury,  or  an  aflVont.  forgive  him  I     By  no  means; 
thou  art  utterlv  undone,  and  lort  in  reputation  widi 
the  worid.  if  tbou  dost  forgive  him.    What  is  to  ha    ' 
done,  tbsn  t     M'hy,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  lel 
all  other  basinOH  and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till 
thou  hast  his  blood.    How  <     A  man's  blood  for  an 
iiyurious.  passionate  speech— for  a  diHlainfal  lookl 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  tbnu  mavest  gain  among 


blood  ii 

proceed  with  ai  great  temper  and  seltlednesi  of  n 
son,  wiih  aa  much  discretion  and  pieparedneigi,  aa  tho 
wouldest  to  the  communion :  after  several  days'  n 
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qdM,  tbftt  it  ids;  ftppeu 
kadnot  thjpuiion,  IdtiU 

whether  fail  blood  or  thine  ilull  tittiafr  the  iiyurj. 

Oh,  thou  holj  ChrintLaii  nlinon  I  WhuiM  il  it 
thkt  tbjr  children  baic  sucked  thin  iuhuuftn  poumi' 
gqa  blood,  thew  nKii>S  B^i?  Bpirita  I  For  if  m  ihttll 
iiw|iiin  of  the  heathen,  thf  j  will  «ay,  Th«j  ha»e  doI 
iMinad  thi>  from  iiK  ;  or  of  tha  MahonKtaiu,  they 
wiU  uner,  We  are  not  guittj  at  iL  BlUKd  Ood  I 
thai  it  thould  become  k  m«t  lure  wtlled  coune  for  * 
mu  to  lun  into  danger  and  diagnct  with  ibe  world, 
if  he  ahall  dm  to  )ierfunn  ■  coBimKndment  of  Chriit, 
which  i*  a*  nttcCMarj  for  him  tn  do,  if  he  bare  tity 
hgpM  of  Utainin;  heaven,  u  meat  and  drink  ii  for 
Um  DWDtaininK  of  life  I  That  errr  it  nbould  euter 
into  QiiMiao  beuta  to  walk  M  curiouilj  and  aiartlj 
MMtmj  onto  Um  wktu  of  liod  I  That  whercae  h« 
•m  hinuelf  imj  da;,  and  hour  aliuont,  eant«miiad 
Mid  d*qniBd  bj  thee,  who  art  bin  lervant,  hi*  crea- 
tuiw,  apoB  whom  he  might,  wilhoat  all  po*ibla  iis- 
psb^an  af  anrii^leounieiw,  pour  down  oil  the  lials 
«(hiiwnuhand  inilignatioo  ;;et  he,  notwithxtundini;, 
b  pabcDt  and  lattg-eutTeriiiK  towards  thoe,  hoping  that 
hia  loD^-anllering  maj  lead  thee  la  rejtentaiica,  and 
bawiehiin  the«  daily  b;  bis  miiii<ten  to  be  reconciled 
onto  him  ;  and  jet  thou,  on  the  other  »ide,  for  a  dii- 
tBiQparsd  pHNonate  >pee«b,  or  leu,  nhoold  take  upon 
Ihae  to  Mid  thjr  neiiihbaur'ii  eoul,  or  tbjaa  own,  or 
Vkeij  both,  clooed  and  oppreued  with  all  jour  no 
nnnpentcd  of  (for  how  can  repentance  poaniblr  coa- 
uM  with  (uch  a  reulutiou  [),  before  the  tribuoal-eeat 
of  Ood,  Id  expect  jour  final  wnlcncti ;  utterij  de- 

C'ring  jDonKlf  of  all  the  blcaaed  Duani  which  Clod 
I  cooIriTed  for  thj  alration,  and  {lotting  thywlf 
is  TOcb  an  atlate,  that  it  iball  not  be  in  Ooil'e  power 
almoet  to  do  thee  anj  good.  Pardon,  1  beseech  jou, 
my  earneetneu,  almoat  intemperatoacM,  aeeing  that 
it  bath  pTDceeded  from  »  juit,  to  wanantable  a 
nooud  ;  and  linoe  it  la  in  jour  power  to  RJre  rutea  of 
hooour  fud  nputalioa  to  tbr  whole  ktn^om,  do  not 
Ton  teach  othen  to  be  aehuned  of  thia  in«parabte 
oadje  of  TOUT  nligion — charitt  and  forgiving  of  of- 

geroT  diabonoar;  or,  if  telipao  will  not  work  with 
jou,  jet  let  the  Uwi  of  that  atate  whenin  jou  lire, 
Ihe  titrsait  deeirea  and  can  of  jour  righteoua  prince, 
prarail  with  jou. 


JoBH  HiLU  (iaB4-165e)  is  bj  Moiheim  cluied 
with  Chlllintprorth,  aa  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
tional  and  tolerant  principlea  in  religion.  He  wia 
highly  diatinguiahed  for  hit  knowledge  nf  the  Greek 
langnafie,  of  which  he  wa*  appointed  profeasor  at 
Oxford  in  IBia.  Six  jean  afterwards,  be  went  to 
Hofland  aa  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudlej  Carlcton.  am 
baandor  at  tlie  IlAguci  and  on  thia  ocnuion  he 
*ttT~'°'*  the  meetinga  of  the  famous  ajiinl  of 
Dort,  the  proceodinga  of  which  arc  reciirded  in  hia 

CbUahed  ^tten  to  Sir  Diullej.  Till  this  time, 
held  the  CalTinistlc  opinions  in  which  he  bad 
bean  educated ;  bat  the  ailments  of  the  Anniniiui 
r'tlinirl—^  E|dliDO[dut.  urged  bcfori!  the  lynud,  mode 
I  Um,  Bcandiiig  to  his  uwn  elprcialon,  '  bid  John 
Calrin  good  nigbL'  Hi*  Utters  from  Dort  are  cha- 
larteriied  bj  Lord  Clarendon  as  '  the  best  memorial 
of  the  igtHiTanoe,  tad  pasaion,  and  animosity,  and 
l^ostioe  of  that  canTentiuD."  Althougb  the  emi- 
mt  lewnlng  and  abOitlea  of  Balct  would  certainly 
have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  he  choec 
mtlwr  lo  iiT«  In  atndioiii  retirement,  and  accordingly 
wJOidrew  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  piivste 


fellowship  under  his  fiicnd  Sir  Henry  Sarille  aa 

EroTosL  Of  this,  al^r  thedckatof  tberojal  party, 
e  waa  deprived,  for  refiiaing  lo  take  the  '  engage- 
ment,' or  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  Commoowealth  of 
England,  aa  then  ettabUsbed  without  a  king  or 
honae  of  lords.  By  cutting  off  the  means  ofsubsist- 
enec,  hia  Section  reduced  him  to  such  sttvila,  that 
at  length  he  wns  under  tho  necessity  of  selling  the 
greater  part  of  his  lihmrj,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended £3i<XI.  tot  lesi  tiinn  n  third  of  that  sum. 
This  he  did  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  lo- 
fuscdlo  accept  the  pecuniary  bounty  liberally  oflered 
by  hia  t^ieiida.  Bvsides  sermona  and  miscelhuiiea 
(ihe  fomier  of  which  cumpoae  the  chief  portion  of  hit 
works),  he  wrole  a  fnnioua  TVocI  coiKwriufl^  Sc&iBB 
(ud  Schiimalict,  in  which  Ihe  cniiics  of  religkous  dia- 
unioD,  and,  in  pHrticular,  the  Imd  ef&ut*  of  Epia- 
cnpal  ambition,  am  freely  discussed.  This  tract 
haviog  come  tn  the  hands  nf  Archbishop  Land,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintnnce  of  Ihe  author,  lisle*  ad- 
droised  a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  the  primate,  who 
ha'ing  invited  liini  to  a  conference,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  tliough  not  without  difficulty,  a 
prebendal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acccpbiDce  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  Thelearning,  abilltlea^ 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hales  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terma,  not  oulr  by  Clarendon,  but 
by  Biahop  Pennon,  Ur  Heylin.  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet.  He  is  styled  by  AnthonT  Wood 
'a  walking  libraiy  i'*  and  Pi'snon  coiisirlcred  him  to 
be  '  a  man  of  as  great  a  shnrpnest,  quicknoa,  and 
sublilty  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  natton 
bred.  Hia  industry  did  strive,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  largeness  of  his  ciipacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  matter  of  pidlle,  variout,  and  nnt> 
versa!  levnlng,  as  ever  yet  conversed  with  booksi't 
HItextcnaireknowkdge  he  cheerfully  ooRimnnicated 
to  othen  g  and  hia  dlsncMtion  b^ng  liberal,  obliging; 
and  cbaiitable,  made  him.  Id  reltgions  mattert,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and.  In  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  thai '  no- 
thing troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  tmm  religion  i  and  he  therefurc  exceeding 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  chorch  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  npon  the  contclenoea 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions 1  and  would  often  aay.  that  he  would  renoooee 
the  religion  of  the  chnrch  of  England  to-morrow,  if 
it  obliged  him  U>  believe  iliat  any  other  ChristiaiM 
should  be  danined  i  and  that  nobody  would  condude 
ano^er  man  to  be  damned,  who  did  not  wish  him 
SIX  No  man  mote  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to 
other  men  so  cboritsble  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  tbeit 
carriage  towards  thrni.  than  the  men  thenuelvea 
were  who  erred  i  and  he  Ihoughl  that  pride  and 
pasaion,  more  thiui  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  otlier's  communion.*  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  hia  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  '  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine, 
of  a  cheerful  countcnaoce,  very  gentle  itnd  cout- 

The  stylo  of  his  Krmons  Is  clear,  simple,  and  In 
general  correct;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently 
iltuitrated  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  pliilo- 
Bopheis  and  Cliriillan  falliers.§    The  subjoined  ei- 


CTCLOPJBDIA  OF 


IPmalt  JudgnaU  in  Betisvm.^ 
It  w«ra  •  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  inaw  tba 
tMMOn  Hhj  TDRi  sn  n  niienll;  Hilling,  in  point  of 
lelleioD.  to  cut  thenuelTe*  into  other  mai*  miu, 
•od,  luring  their  own  reuon,  nlj  to  much  upon 
kucrther  mao'a.  la  it  beciUM  it  i>  modaty  mad 
bumilitj  to  think  another  man'i  mson  hetta  thui 
oat  o«D  t  iBdeed,  1  know  not  bow  it  come*  to  pan, 
we  account  it  a  rice,  a  part  of  enij,  to  think  another 
man'*  good*,  or  auothet  mao'i  rortuna,  lo  be  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  jet  we  account  it  a  lingnlar 
virtue  to  eit«em  our  reaiND  and  wit  meuier  than 

tarnn  the  adtice  and  help  of  othen,  in  loie  and  admi- 
rUion  to  our  own  conceibi,  to  depn™  and  diagrscc 
othei  men't,  thia  ia  the  Toui  rice  of  pride  :  on  the 
coatiuj,  thankfuUj  to  entertain  the  adTice  of  othen, 
to  give  it  iM  due,  and  ingEnuou"!/  to  prefer  il  before 


thi*  ia  noihinB  but  jjoTerty  of  apiril  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  j-ou  what  I  coucnTt 
to  be  the  cauHfl  of  thia  ao  general  an  error  amongn 
moi.  Pint,  peradTcnture  the  drcgi  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  j'et  sufficientlj  washed  from  the  hnrta 
of  Dianj  men.  We  know  il  ia  the  princijpal  ata;  and 
nipporter  of  that  church,  to  niffer  nothing  lo  be  in- 
quired into  which  ia  once  concluded  bf  them.     Look 


througti  S 


I   Ilalj;  thcT 


not  I 


.   .   tientlT   coi 
under  eierj'  burden  tbeii  niperiorn  la;  upon  thi 
Seeotidlj,  a  fault  or  two  ma;  be  in  our  own  mim^ 
t>7  ;  thu*,  to  adtiae  men  (as  1  hsre  done)  to  aearch 
into  the  reaaons  and  groundt  of  religion,  opeui  a 
-~-  'o  diapuie  uid  quanel,  and  thia  might  bned 


Qiible  ] 
wa  are  williog  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchai 

content  to  nauriab  thia  ttill  humour  in  our  hearen  ; 
a*  tbe  Sibaritei,  to  procure  their  eaae,  baniahed  the 
■mitha,  brcouae  their  trade  km  full  of  nDi».  In  the 
meantJiiic,wodo  not  lee  that  pea<^  which  ariieth  out 
of  ignormnoe,  it  but  a  kind  of  aloth,  or  rooral  lethatg7, 
aeeming  quiet  becauae  it  hatb  no  power  to  mOTc. 
Agkin,  mavbe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
MCT  hininclf  ii  not  oror-great ;  it  rtia;  ba,  therefote, 
SDod  policj  for  hiru  tn  auppreai  all  boa/  inguiir  in 
nil  andilfO^,  that  to  increue  of  knowledgo  in  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  gome  ignorance  in  him. 
Ijuit  of  all,  the  Gtult  muj'  be  in  (he  people  themMlTea, 
who,  bacauK  thoj  are  loath  to  take  pajnn  (uid  aearcb 
into  tlie  ground*  of  knowledge  ii  cTcrmore  painful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  gild  their  rjc* 
with  Eoodljr  namci.  and  to  call  tbdr  ^oth  modotj, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquin  filial  obedience.  Th«a 
rea»na,  beloved,  or  aouie  of  kia  to  these,  may  be  the 
moliiea  uulo  thia  easneiia  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  truat,  and  of  (he  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounda  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  Kfutation 
of  thia  groaa  neglect  in  men  of  their  own  rea»n,  and 
cuting  Ibemaelvea  uoon  other  wit«.  Hath  God  given 
you  eyee  to  •«,  and  legi  to  aupport  you,  that  ao  your- 
aelvea  might  lie  Mill,  or  alecp,  and  require  the  lue  of 
otW  nien'a  eyca  and  l»a  (  That  faculty  of  maon 
which  ia  in  oien  one  of  vou,  even  in  the  meaneet 
that  heara  me  thi>  day,  next  to  the  help  of  Ood,  ia 
ivtirfhbi 

Lord  niUa*  hu  do 


your  eyea  to  direct  you,  and  your  legi  to  luppert  yoo, 
in  your  couiM  of  integritr  and  undlty  ;  (0>  may  a* 
more  re^ue  or  Dialect  the  uee  of  it,  ana  tiHft  yool^ 
•eliet  uiwnlbeuaeuf  other  mon'a  reaaon,  thm  ■a^iW 

!our  own  and  call  for  the  UM  of  other  tnen'*  ajea  and 
fgi.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  lafiB, 
eicusee  himulf  from  going  to  the  majTiagv-aupper, 
beotuae  bimaelf  would  go  and  *ee  it:  but  we  lure 
taken  an  eaaier  courw  ;  we  can  buy  our  farm,  and  go 
to  nipper  loo,  and  that  only  by  aaring  our  paini  to 
■ee  it ;  we  profeu  ourMlvet  l«  hafe  made  a  gn>l 
purchaae  of  heavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuae  to  Me  it 
and  lurrey  it  ourselve*,  bat  tnut  to  other  men'*  ^ca, 
and  our  aurreyoi* :  and  wot  you  lo  what  end  I  I 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  »>  we  may  with  the  bettel 
leiaure  go  to  the  marriageHiupper  ;  that,  with  Hamaa, 
we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  pro- 
vided for  ua  ;  that  ao  we  may  the  mon  freely  betak* 
Dunelvea  to  our  pleaaum.  to  our  profit),  to  Our  tnde^ 

Would  you  aee  how  ridiculoualy  we  abuM  ontaelvw 
whenwethua  neglect  our  own  knowledge,  and  aecunli 
haaard  ourHlToa  upon  othera'  ahill  T  Give  me  leave, 
then,  loahow  you  a  perfect  pactern  of  it, 
to  yon  what  1  find  in  Seata  the  phi 
corded  of  a  gentleman  !n  Boow,  ii4ui 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  deanMi  to  aacn 
cured  himnelf  many  MmDtitCf  wLicbi 
to  atudy  the  poeti,  aoma  tha  oiWan,  wiiM  Om  kkt»- 
riana,  gome  the  philow^ibei*,  and,  in  ■  itniifa  ki>4 
of  &ncy,  all  their  learning  he  verily  tbongfat  to  ba 
hi*  own,  and  penuaded  himaelf  that  he  knew  alt  that 
hia  Bcrranta  underftood  ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height 
of  madnew  in  tbia  kind,  that,  being  weak  in  body  ud 
diaoaaed  in  hia  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrotlen 
and  runnen,  and  proclaimed  gamea  and  race*,  and 
performed  Uiem  1^  hia  lOTYanti ;  atill  applauding 
hinuelf,  aa  if  himaelf  had  done  them.  Befored,  yea 
an  this  man :  when  you  neglect  to  try  the  epirita,  to 
atndy  the  meana  of  aalvation  ynurwlvea,  bat  content 
youneliea  to  take  them  upon  tnut,  and  lepOM  your- 
aelvee  altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  oa  that 
ate  your  teschera,  wbat  ia  thia  in  a  manner  but  to 
account  with  younelvea,  that  our  knowledge  it  Jotm, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  know,  who  are  bat  year 
aervanta  in  Jeaua  Chrirt  I 

IChSdrm  Jiadg  lo  Bditn.] 
Education  and  breeding  ia  DOlbiDg  ela*  but  Ik* 
authority  of  oar  teachen  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  ia  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  la«  fist* 
with  ua,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  aaipect :  fat 
childhood  bath  one  thing  uatatal  to  it,  wbidi  ia  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit: 
what  il  that  T  Credulity.  Nothing  ia  more  creduloaa 
than  a  child;  and  our  daily  eiperienee  ahowi  how 
■trangely  they  will  believe  either  their  andentt  or 
one  another,  in  moat  incredible  report*.  For,  to  ba 
able  to  judge  what  persons,  what  report*  are  cndibla^ 
is  a  point  of  strength  of  which  that  age  ia  not  cspabl*; 
'  The  chiefeat  ainew  and  atrength  cif  wiadom,  laillt 
I^ilchaniiiu,  '  is  not  easily  to  believe.'  Have  wi  not, 
then,  gnat  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exa- 
mine by  better  reason,  whatsoever  we  learned  in  so 
eieduloua  and  easy  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  aoflest 
wax,  lo  receive  every  impreuion  I  Yet,  notwitb-  . 
standing  this  singular  vreakncH,  and  thia  large  and 
real  exception  which  we  have  agunst  educMion,  I 
verily  persuade  mynelf,  that  if  the  beat  and  strcaigMl 
graund  of  moat  meu'a  religion  wn  opeoed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  else. 

IRtvemrr/ir  Andait  C^ManM.] 

Antiquity,  what  is  it  etae  (Ood  only  axafAad)  b«t 

,  man's  authority  bom  some  •((■  batfon  u  I    Now,  tm 
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tfas  tnth  ot  tbingl,  time  luakH  du  iltcntioli ;  tliiDgg 
Mn  Rill  the  uiDc  Ihc«  u«,  let  the  lime  he  put,  pre 
•ent,  or  ta  come.  Tho«e  thing*  which  we  n'ercuce 
foi  antiquil;,  what  were  Ihej  at  thetc  Snt  binh  ! 
Were  thej  faltel  —  time  oinDol  in»kc  them  tnio. 
Were  the;  true )— time  onnot  make  them  more  trae. 
Tht  cifeumsUnce,  ibetefure,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
truth  and  txnt  i»  mtrelj  impertinent. 

[JVenbiKe^iM  Opimm  m  Aryvmaa  fir  itt  TruA.'] 
Uniienalitj  ii  mch  ■  pmr  of  truth,  u  truth  itielf 
Le  uhamei)  uC;  fur  uniierxalitj  i>  nothing  but  ■ 
qountet  and  a  triuuner  name  Id  tiguitj  the  luulti- 
nide.  Now,  human  authorrtj  at  llic  itroDgcrt  U  but 
wcsk,  bat  the  multitude  In  the  weakeet  part  of  human 
aathoritj :  it  is  the  great  patron  of  error,  luoit  ea^ilj 
■bawd,  and  moM  hardl;  diubund.  The  brginuing 
of  ertm-  maj  be,  and  mosllj  ii>,  from  prirate  penoui, 
but  the  m^taioer  and  conliouu  of  error  ii  the 
mDltitDde. 


Janr  Gauinui  wm*  B  tbeologiin  of  a  fur  moreirorld- 
I7  aod  ambitloui  charactin'  than  eitber  of  the  three 
pnceding  diTioes.  He  *r>a  born  in  IfiUS.  and  when 
aboDt  thirty  jtui  of  igt  becaaie  cbaidain  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  gno  of  the  Preahj'lenan  leaden,  besidee 
obtuning  tiro  pn^int;nU  in  Uie  church.    Being  of 


farfbn  Um  boOK  of  conmioiu  a  wnnou  which  gai 
•oiBDdmtitfiKtioo,  that  the  mi^mbers  not  only  voted 
thank*  to  him,  but  are  wiid  to  have  prceenled  him 
with  a  ailrer  tanliard.  Next  year,  the  rich  deanery 
of  Bocking.  in  Kuei.  was  added  to  liii  prcfermcDta  ; 
if  which,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
gDTtroment  and  worship  was  tubntiluted  for  the 
EpiioopaL  be  kept  bj  conforming  lothe  new  order  of 
tbin^  though  no«  without  appareat  reluctance. 
When  the  arm;  refolred  to  inipeach  and  try  the 
kiag  in  1648,  be  published  A  itetigiau  and  Loj/ai 
Pn>Uala6m  againit  their  purposes  and  proceeding! : 
■  followed   in  eubsequent  yean  by 


Majt^,  ia  Ail  'SuJiWe  and  Saffrringt,  a  work  pro- 
fesiuig  la  emanate  from  the  pen  of  Cbiu-lm  L  binuelf, 
•ad  to  eontaiu  tiie  derout  nicilitatiaiu  of  hia  Utter 
dayi.    There  ippears  to  have  been  aa  intcntlDU  to 

Eblisb  this  '  Portraitoro'  befiiro  the  execution  of  the 
ig.  as  an  attempt  to  save  bis  life  by  working  on 
tiie  filings  of  the  people  ;  but  either  f^m  the  diffl- 
culty  of  getting  it  printi'd,  or  soioe  other  cause,  it 
did  not  make  its  appeanuice  till  several  days  aflcr 
his  m^oly's  death.  The  seasation  which  it  pro- 
duced in  his  fkvour  wai  extraordioary.  '  It  is  not 
easy,'  m^»  Hume, '  to  conceive  llie  general  compai- 
■Idd  excited  towards  the  kinj;  by  the  publisbing.  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  10  full  of  piety,  meek* 
nen,  and  humanity,  ftlany  liuvc  DoC  scrupled  to 
ucribe  to  that  book  the  subsequeut  restoration  of 
the  royal  fiunily.  Milloo  tompares  ill  effects  to 
those  which  were  wrought  ou  the  tumnlCuuns  Komani 
by  Antony's  reading  to  them  the  will  of  Cesar.'   So 


'e  rear  1  and  probably  thnMgb  itt  InfloanM  tbe 

of  Boyal  Martyr  wh  applied  to  the  king.    It 

bdng  of  ooum  desinble,  for  the  interest  of  the  ruling 


party,  that  the  authcnUcity  of  the  work  sbouM  be 
discredited,  they  circutstcd  a  vague  rumour  that  its 
true  author  was  one  of  the  household  chijlains  of 


the  king.     Milton,  who.  a*  secretary  to  the  council     ^ 
of  state,  wrote  an  answer  tn  it,  which  he  entitled    | 
'  Iconociutei,'  or  The  Imagc-brenker.  sUuilei  to  tbe    I 
doubts  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  1  but  at  this 
time  the  real  history  of  the  book  was  unknown. 
The  first  disclomre  took  place  in  1691,  when  there 
appeared  in  nu  Amsterdam  edition  of  Milton's  'Icvno- 
clules,'  a  memonuidum  said  to  have  becu  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in  which  that  nobleman  afflnns    ! 
lie  had  been  told  by  Charles  It.  and  liii  brother  that     j 
the  ■  Ikon  Basilike'  was  the  production  of  (iaudeu.    1 
Tliii  report  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  tw    | 
a  circnmslanliat  narrative  publislied  by  C^udeu'i    A 
imaet  curate.  Walker.    Several  writers  then  en- 
tered the  Held  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  the    | 
principal  defender  of  the  king's  cLuoi  being  Wag-    | 
ttatib,  a  nonjnring  clergyman,   who  published  an    , 
^bomtQ  '  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,'    >  I 
in  1693.    For  ten  yean  luhscqUGntly,  the  litcrvy 
war  continued!  but  ai^er  this  there  coiued  a  long 
intervsl  of  repose.    When  Home  wrole  his  history, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  appeared  so  equally 
bakmced,  thai,  'with  refcard  to  the  geonincness  of 
that  production,   it  is  not  eaijV   says  be,  'for  a 
liistoriau  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entiTely 
to   bis  own   aatiBilu:tion.     The   proofs   brought  to 
evince  that  this  work  ia  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so 
coQvini^ing.  that  if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any 
one  side  apart,  he  will  think  it  impossible  that 
argumeuts  could  be  produced  sufficient  to  counler- 
halani^  BO  strong  an  evidence  1  and  when  be  com- 
pares both  aides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  losa  to 
fix  any  determinatkn.'    Yet  Home  confesses  that 
to  hini  the  arguments  of  the  royal  party  appeaml 
the  strongest.    In  17SC,  however,  the  acale  of  evi-    1 
dence  was  turned  1^  the  publication,  in  tbe  third    ; 
volume  of  tliu  Clarendon  State  Papers,  of  aome  al    | 
Gaudcn't  letters,  tiie  moat  important  of  which  are 
six  oddresied  by  htm  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
after  the  Itcstoration.    lie  there  compluns  of  the    I 
poverty  of  the  sec  of  Elxeter.  to  which  lie  had  already     | 
been  appointed,  and  urgenlly  solicits  a  further  re-    { 
ward  for  the  important  secret  serviee  which  he  had    ■ 
performed  to  the  royal  cause.  Sonic  of  these  letters,    ' 
containing  aSiaiotu  to  the  ciicumstance,  had  for-    I 
merly  been  printed,  though  in  a  less  authentic  form  ;    I 
hut  now  llir  the  flnt  time  appeared  one,  datL^l  the    [ 
13th  of  Marcli  1661,  in  which  he  explicitly  gniundi    | 
his  claini  to  additional  remuneration,  >  not  on  what 
was  known  to  the  world  under  my  name  but  what    | 
goes  under  the  late  bltssed  king's  nnme,  the  Ikon  or    : 
Portraiture  of  his  mujetly  in  hia  solitudes  and  sudTer- 
iugs.     This  book  and  figure,'  he  adds,  'wu  wholly 
and  only  my  invenliun,  makiug,  and  desii^ii  {   In    | 
order  to  vindicate  the  king's  wisdom,  honour,  and     | 
piety.'    ClareDdon  had  before  this  Icamt  the  secret    | 
from  his  own  intimate  friend,  Morley.  hiihop  of    1 
Worcester,  and  had  otherwise  ample  means  uf  In- 
Toatigatlag  its  truth :  and  not  only  does  he.  in  a 
letter  to  Oiuden,  fully  acqniesce  in  the  unpsl.italde 
statement,  but,  in  hia  'History  of  the  Kebellion,' 
written  at  the  desire  of  Charles  L.  and  avowedly 
intended  aa  a  vindication  of  the  roysl  character  and 
cause,  he  msintains  tbe  most  rigid  silence  with  n.'- 
spectto  the 'Ikon  Baaitike'— a  fact  altogctlier  un- 
accountable, on  tlie  suppoiition  that  he  knew  Cliarles 
to  be  tbe  aothor  of  what  bad  brought  so  much  id- 
vantage  to  the  royal  porly,  and  thut  he  was  aware 
ot  the  falsity  of  the  report  current  among  the  oppo- 
site fiu;tion.     Nor  is  it  easy,  on  that  suppositioo, 
to  conceive  for  what  reason  the  troublesome  soUdta^ 
tions  of  Gauden  were  so  ctrertaal  as  to  Itwl  to  his 
promotion,  in  1GG2.  to  the  bithoprtc  of  Worceatert 
a  dignity,  however,  of  which  be  did  no!  long  enjoy 
the  finlt*,  for  he  died  in  tbe  same  year,  through  die- 


le  year,  through  dl 
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agipuintntcnE,  it  ia  aiid,  >t  not  hnTinm  oblMined  the 
■  -lnjr  lue  of  Winchmter,  which  ClaruDcloii  had  lie- 
iwpl  upon  Mork-y,  NotwilhitandinK  the  cngeney 
of  [lie  eridence  aboTe-meulinnvd,  uid  of  maixj  cor- 
mbnnitlte  circumiluicei  which  it  ii  impoHible  to 
diftui  here,  the  controTeny  u  to  the  autlionhjp  of 
the  '  Iknn  Builike'  a  by  mme  ilill  decided  in  faronr 
□f  the  kinji.  Such  I«  the  conduiion  arrived  at  in  a 
vork  entilled  -  Wlio  wrote  Ikon  BmilikrP'  publiihed 
Bli  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  dibsWc  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cuuibridge ;  and  a  writer  In  the  Qmuterly 
"  lew  *  has  ruined  himflelf  on  tlie  tiane  aide.  But 
I  masterly  nrlicle  by  Sir  Jamei  Maukiiitoih,  in 
the  KlinburKh  ileriew.  the  queation,  notwithttnnd- 
*  \g  tame  difflcultiei  whicb  itill  adhere  to  it,  hu,  we 
niiik,  been  flnally  and  aatiilkctorily  let  at  reit  in 
fkvour  of  OaudEiLf 

Ai  B  sanipie  of  (be  '  Ikon,'  we  preient  the  fallow- 
lug  meditatiODi  apon 

IThl  Tarioat  ErtnU  of  ike  Ciril  ITor.] 


Bgainnt  Ibe  pment  law*  and  gOTemnt*,  which  out 
nerer  he  luch  0:1  Mine  aide  or  other  will  not  God  fault 

•o  lU  to  ur^  what  they  call  a  nfnttnatitm  of 

to  a  rebellion  aEttiuit  them. 


me  Mpriety  ol 
a  pTeooed   ta 


i)  only  the  trve  Lord  of  Hoala,  able,  when  hi 
pleases,  to  repnwa  the  confidence  of  thoae  that  fougli 
againfit  me  with  so  pt!nt  adTantages  for  power  on'- 

From  innall  bejc'mningi  on  my  part,  he  let  me  Ki 

that  I  was  not  wholly  fonalen  by  my  people'e  Iotb  o 

hi)  protection. 

Other  tinica  Ood  was  pleased  t<i  eiercin  mT  pa 

lience,  and  teach  mo  not  to  trait  in  the  «rm  of 'flesh, 

'       in  the  liiing  Ood. 

ly  tini  Kinielimea  prerailed  apilnfttho  juiilit 
eauM;  and  tboae  that  wore  with  me  wanted 

matter  and  occation  for  his  juit  chaitinonient  both  of 
n  and  me.     Nor  were  my  raemici  lew  puniihed 

by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  thein  to 

that  injuilice  by  open  bontility,  which  wi4 
t  riolflua  and  unpaTliamentary  tnmulta. 
here  ia  do  doubt  but  peiwnal  and  priTate  nna 
'  ofttimea  oyerbalance  Che  juatiee  of  nuhlie  engage- 
lU  ;  nor  doth  God  account  every  gallant  man  (in 

way  of  war  a  rigbteuu*  cauw.  The  more  men  an 
prone  to  arrojjatc  to  their  owii  ikill,  valour,  and 
■Crength,  the  ittt  duth  Uod  ordinarily  work  by  then 
Tor  bia  own  glory. 

1  am  aure  the  erent  or  »uweM  can  neter  slAto  thi 
juatics  of  any  cause,  nor  the  peace  of  men'i  con 
Kiencea,  nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  aauU. 

Thon  with  me  had.  I  think,  clearly  and  nndonht- 
edly  for  their  juacilicatiou  tho  word  of  Ood  and  the 
law>  of  the  land,  t'igeCher  with  th< '  ... 

requiring  obedience  to  my  Juat  c 
none  other  under  heoven  without  me,  or  againat  me, 
in  the  point  of  raining  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  aide  are  forced  to  By  to  th( 
ahifta  of  aomc  pretended  fears,  and  wild  fundamentali 
of  atate,  a>  thty  call  them,  w 
the  present  fabric  both  of  church  am 
iuch  imaginary  reomn*  for  aelf-dcfeuce  m  are  moat 
.mpertiuent  for  those  men  to  ill^e,  who,  being  my 
iubjcct<,  were  mauirnitly  the  firet  assaulters  of  me 
and  [he  laws,  firal  by  unauppressed  tumulu,  after  hy 
liatod  forces.  The  aame  allegationa  they  use,  will  fit 
any  faction  that  hath  but  giower  and  confidence 
ugh  to  second  with  the  awoid  all  their  dtjnandi 


kad  prertoMly  b«n  rapporlod  with  trtal  aWlil^  bj  Mr  t.ali«. 
In  Us '  OMoiT  tt  Ssptlaad,'  toL  L  i^  aw  and  US. 


The  Fngliah  church  at  tbi»  time  was 
by  the  serv  ccs  ot  many  able  and  profound  tbeolo- 
^ianBi  in<:n  wl  o  hod  both  itudied  and  thoti^t 
deeply  B  d  pfKBLaied  a  v  Rorooa  and  original  cba- 
------ of     lilkcL    Tl  e  noat  ekaiuent  and  imagi- 


of  all  her  divin_ 
Tatlor,  wliohns  been  styled  byaoiiietheSAaAaMn' 
and  by  others  the  Speiurr,  m  our  theulugicaf  lite- 
rature.  He  reems  (0  be  closely  allied,  in  the  cow- 
plcxion  of  hia  taate  and  gonlnn.  to  the  poet  of  tht 
'  Faery  Queen.'  He  ha)  not  the  unity  and  energv. 
or  the  profound  mental  philosophy,  of  the  gml 
dnimnlist ;  whik:  lie  strongly  rtsemMos  Spenser  in 
his  prolifln  fancy  and  dictiou.  in  a  certain  miuical  ir 
rangvmcnt  and  awcetiiesa  uf  express  ion,  in  oiulimfnc 
deicriptioD,  and  in  delicious  musings  and  reveiiei 
Buggesleil  by  some  favourite  image  or  metaphor 
on  which  he  dwells  with  tlio  funduess  and  enlbu 
aiasm  of  a  young  poeL  In  these  passages  he  \i 
also  apt  to  run  into  excess ;  epithet  is  heaped  upw 
epitliet.  and  figure  upnn  figure  :  all  the  quaint  con 
ceits  of  his  fancy,  and  the  curioua  atore*  <i  bis  learn 
ing,  are  dragi^  in,  till  both  precision  md  pmprict} 
are  sometimes  lust.  lie  writes  like  an  orator,  sue 
produces  his  eOect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  mnlti 
plied  impressions.  Uii  picture  of  the  Uesurrvctiaa 
in  one  of  hii  sermons,  ia  in  the  highest  style  M 
poetry,  but  genendly  he  deals  with  the  genlfo  soo 
fBinilisri  and  his  allusions  to  natural  objccts—w 
trees,  birds,  and  finvrers,  the  rising  or  setting  loa 
tiie  channa  of  youthful  innocence  nnd  beauty,  snil 
t^e  hdjilessness  of  ii>fani;y  and  chiltlhoud — puMcn 
an  almost  angelic  purity  of  feeling  and  delicacy  o! 
fancy.  When  presenting  rules  for  morning  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  he  stops  to  indulge  Iiis  love  d 
nature.  'Sometimes,'  ho  says,  'be  curious  to  m 
the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes  wlten  be  li 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  ea*L'  He 
compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bubble^  'eDijitj 
and  gay,  and  ahininK  like adove'i  neck. orihe image 
of  a  rajnbow,  which  hath  no  subatatice,  and  whoH 


Teiy  imagery  and  colours  are  fantaiticaL'  The  ful- 
filment of  oar  dntief  he  calb  '  pretentlng  a  rotary 
or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker;'  and  he 
dresses  eren  the  grsTe  with  the  flowers  of  fancy. 
This  freshness  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife,  and  rio- 
lence  of  the  ciyil  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxions 
participator  and  saflerer),  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
ing efl^ts  of  polemical  controversy  and  systems  of 
casuistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  Tidssitudes 
of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater 
gentleness,  resignation,  toleration  for  hunum  fkilings, 
and  a  more  ardent  lore  of  humankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  natire  of  Cambridge  (bap- 
tised on  the  15th  of  August,  1618X  and  descended 
of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood.  He  was  the 
linc»l  representatlYe  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  his  fSunily  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
the  county  of  Oloocester.  The  Taylors,  howeTcrr, 
had  *  fidleo  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn 
facet,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 
member,  and  Jtremy's  father  ibUowed  the  humble 
ocdqNUkm  of  tt  barber  in  Cambridge.  He  put  his 
son  to  eoOen  at  a  riiar,  in  his  thhrteenth  year, 
haTioghfanailf  prerkmsly  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  granCmar  and  mathematiGi,  and  given  him  the 
ailitntatdi  of  Ifae  Free  Grammar  scfeol  In  1631, 
Jerentf  Tiylor  Uxk  his  desree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  Omit  ooDne,  and  entering  into  sacred  orders, 
remoTed  to  London,  to  deUrer  some  lectures  for  a 
c^*ge  fHend  in  St  FauTs  cathedral  His  eloquent 
discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  *  his 
florid  and  youthfuT  beauty,  and  pteasant  air,'  en- 
tranced an  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Land,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
liberty.  By  Land*s  assistance,  Tavlor  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  became 
chaplain  to  tfafe  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire.  In  1639  he  married  Phcebe 
Langdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
her  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 
her  accomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 
after  her  marriage.  The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 
before  their  father,  donding  with  melancholy  and 
regret  his  late  and  troubled  years.  The  turmoil  of 
the  ciTil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Tkylor  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
royalists.  By-yirtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Dirhiity ;  and  at  the  command  of 
Charles,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
he  was  by  principle  and  profession  stot>ngly  attached. 
In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
diaplun,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
paruamentaiy  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  befbre 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
royalists,'  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  churdi,  Taylor 
lesolTed  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  oH^uwiion 
with  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
blish a  school  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 
then.  He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
lererity. 

'  In  the  great  storm,'  he  says, '  which  dashed  the 
vessel  of  the  church  sU  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  ei^yed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  In  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  fbr.  Here  I 
east  andKnr,  and  thinking  to  ride  sttUy,  the  storm 
followed  me  with  so  impetuous  yidaice,  that  It 
broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distin- 
guish things  nor  persons :  and,  but  that  He  that  still- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  aU  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserred  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  fine  ^Mssage  is  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor's 
Liberty  of  Propheaying,  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  ihowing  the  UnreaaonableneM  of  Preacriinmg 
to  other  Mens  Faith,  and  the  Iniquify  ofPereecuHng 
Differing  Opinions.  By  'prophesying*  he  means 
preaching  or  expounding.  Tlie  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  whicli  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  tih^ 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  o^  controverted  points 
— and  the  consequent  neoessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himself;  since,  says  he,  *any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another — for  in  tills  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  every  roan  will  best  preserve  in  his 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  all 
Roman  Catholics — a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostles*  creed 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destroy  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  hardly  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tiixi.  The  style  of  his  masterly  *  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
seal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  trifles  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews*  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  stranaen,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundred  years  of  a^.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down;  but  oMerring  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  bemd  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  hearen ! 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  Che  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abtaham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranaer  was?  He  replied, 
I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
God  answered  him,  1  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  althous;h  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  nim  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 

trouble  t  Upon  this,  saiu  the  story,  Abmham  feldisd 
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him  bkck  K^in,  knd  gave  liim  hocpiUble  cntertun- 
mrat  knil  wise  iiutructian.  Go  lion  niuj  do  liboBui, 
uiil  thf  charitf  irill  be  levrkrded  bj  the  God  nt 
Abnhajo.' 

In  Walei,  Jeremj  Taylor  wm  ni»med  to  M™ 
Jouma  Bridges,  a  catui^  daughter  of  Cliarifs  I., 
and  mlttrew  of  an  eotste  in  the  coaotf  of  Caer- 
marthen.  Ho  *ia  tliai  relieTed  tmm  the  iriuome 
datiei  of  a  aclioolinBater  i  but  the  Snei  and  aeqnea- 
tiationi  impoiwd  by  the  parliamentary  party  on 
the  property  of  the  royaliili,  are  mippoaed  to  hare 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.  It  ia  known  that  he 
recelred  a  peoaioli  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Evelyn,  and  the  lileraiy  labours  of  Taylor 
were  never  relaiod.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  he  wrote  an  Apolo^ 
jar  Aulkorited  and  Set  Farmi  of  Lilnrgv,  and  in  1648 
Tht  Lift  of  Chiitt,  or  d»  Great  Ermiplar.  a  valnable 
and  highly  popular  work,  TheM  were  followed  by 
hli  treatliei  of  Hah  Lning  and  Hoh  Dgn^  IVwaiy- 
«ts«a  StrawNf  fir  Su  Summer  Haff^Ytar,  and  other 
rnlnoc  BmdDcUoDa.  HsimitB  aboanezcdknt  litde 
BUunuJ  of  devoUon,  entitled  the  GoUat  Orcnt,  ao 
oaUed  after  the  maoaion  of  hi*  nelghboar  aod  patron 
the  Earl  of  Carberry,  in  whose  family  h»  had  spent 
many  of  Ins  happiest  leisure  hours.  Id  the  pmhce 
to  thi*  work,  Taylor  hod  rcflect«d  na  the  mling 
powen  in  eharch  and  itale,  for  wliioli  he  wa*  fbr  a 
short  time,  cummittL<d  to  prison  in  Chepstow  Castle- 
He  next  completed  his  Couru  of  Sermim* /or  tht 
Year,  and  pohliahpil  aome  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  reApcrtlng  which  his 
opinions  were  rather  latitudinnrinn,  inclining  to  the 
^U)[Ian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  both  by  High 
Cbarchmen  and  CalTinietB,  but  defended  Mlnself 
with  warmth  and  spirit — the  only  instance  in  which 
hij  bland  and  benevalcnt  disposition  was  betrayed 
ioto  anything  approacliing  to  personal  asperity. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  officiated  In  a  pri- 
Tate  congregation  of  Episcopalians,  IID  an  oR^  was 
made  him  by  the  Eari  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  art  as  Icctnirr  in  a  chorcn  at  Lii- 
bom.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  filing  his 
midencc  at  Portmore,  un  the  banks  of  Loogb 
Neaeh,  about  eight  miles  tVom  Lisbum.  Two  yean 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when.  In  1660.  Taylor  madca  visit  to  Londnn,  to  pub- 
lish his  DmcIot  IhibUaiili,aii,  or  Cattt  of  OnuciniM, 
the  most  elaborate,  but  the  least  lUcctasful,  of  all  hla 
works.  His  journey,  huvever,  was  tnnde  at  an  ans- 
picious  period.  The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  hopes  of  the  cavaliers  irare  fanned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Taylor  signed  tlic  dedaralion  of  the  loyaliatd  of 
London  on  the  34th  of  April;  on  the  a9lh  of 
May  Charles  U.  entered  London  in  triumphal  nro- 
ceision,  ta  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  Angnst  fu 


deaaeoding  <m  the  head  of  at  loatt  om  pim  and  piou 
obBTdimanl  TijkwwM  afterwarii  mdt  channrilnr 
of  tlia  nolTKBlty  of  Dnhtiii,  and  a  mambo'  of  tba 
Irish  privy  cooiidL  Tht  see  of  DTomon  wm  alao 
anoexed  to  hia  otba  bishopric,  '  ou  accoant  of  his 
Tirtne,  wiadom,  and  indostry.'  These  well-bcatowed 
honours  ho  eiuoyed  only  abont  six  yeara.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  functioo  were  discharged  with 
leal,  mingled  with  charity ;  and  tJic  few  scnnons 
which  we  poueaa  delivtred  by  liim  in  Ireland  are 
truly  •poatulic,  both  in  spirit  and  LuKuage.  The 
aniens  and  <t^ iDiifws  on  wtucli  he  bad  loUea never 
CMiaH  him  to  avene  ban  hlf  enli^Wi 


or  fi-rrent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  coatTOvernal 
spirit  which  might  hare  survived  the  period  of  his 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  icpreaaed  by  the 
calm  dictates  of  a  wlae  experience,  oanctifled  \ij  af- 
Bictioo.  and  by  his  onerous  and  important  dutlca  as 
a  guide  and  director  of  ttie  Protestant  church.  He 
died  at  Liabom  of  a  fever  on  the  13th  of  Aogost, 
I66T,  in  the  fifty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  A  floe* 
pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhap*  eiiateil 
His  learning  dignj&ed  the  high  station  he  at  last  at- 
tained i  Ilia  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  graca 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour;  wbik  Ids 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  Inith 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of        '    ""        "■ 


in  and  Veneration.     We  have  alluded  t 


««» 


A  late  eminent  sdiolar,  Dr  Parr,  has  eulogised  his 
controversial  writings :  *  fraught  as  they  are,'  be 
aaya, '  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerleaa  eloqoeDCe, 
aadwitbtbericbeat  stores  of  knowledge — historkij, 
"'***■<"',  ^hnl»«t5^,  ind  theological— they  may  to 
oonaidind  as  incftagable  proofs  of  bia  pore,  alfee- 
tiooate,  and  dntlAtl  attachment  to  the  refinned 
church  of  Eni^and.'  His  Kmoentroetrmal  writiiigi^ 
hDworer,  form  the  DoUeat  moDDmsnt  to  hla  menmy. 
Hia  pcctiliar  teoala  mv  he  diSbrentljr  judged  ofl^ 
diflbteot  aecti.  He  waa  periiapa  too  pnmetonee*- 
lation  Inmattenofdodiuie,  andlwwaa  ceitomly  no 
blindly-devoted  adhenot  of  the  church.  Hk  udad 
loved  to  expatiate  on  tlw  blgbar  thing*  cf  tin^ 
death,  and  eternity,  whkh  concern  men  of  all  paT> 
ties,  and  to  draw  from  the  dlvina  Rrclalkn  Hi 
hopes,  terrors,  and  injunctiaa*  (in  hii  hands  irre- 
sistible as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  pnii^- 
ing  the  human  mind,  and  fitting  itlbramoreeiallad 
destiny.  'Theology  is  rather  a  divine  lile  tbao  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  fltfl 
■ee,  and  tiieo  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  must  flnl 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  a  veil  aa  on 
hewrta ;  and  we  ahaU  then  see,  and  peiceivt^  and  an- 
deritand.'  • 

Tlie  following  passages  ale  selected  aa  being  aoKiai 
tlie  most  characteristic  or  beaotilUI  in  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's work* : — 

[Tic  .dffr!  •>/ Ahum  (mJ  i)Mait<UML] 
We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  bwiss 
Ik  alone,  when  he  an 


fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  aa  be  is  conlemporai 


>witk 


comes  Id  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  aceordin*  to 

his  proportiDD  ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  <i 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Soma  art  called  at  agt  at 
fourteen,  «ame  at  one-and-twenti,  some  never;  W 
all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comca  Ufa 
Jiim  slowly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  when  the  Sun  ap- 
proaching towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  be  M 
opens  a  Little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  Che  qHiilS 
(tf  darkness,  andgires  light  to  acock,  and  calls  up  lt« 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  Mn^  tf  a 
cloud,  and  peeps  oicr  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  lal 
his  golden  hor- '*■ 


IS  likeithose  whidi  decked  the  btows  of 


I,  when  he  was  forced  v 


■till,  w 


man  tells  ths  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  &ir  face  and  a  full  liAt,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  nndar  a  cloud  oneu,  and  aomatiuus 
weeping  great  and  little  showsia,  uid  seta  quickly ; 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  bia  Uf^  Be  first  befini  ta 
perceive  bimaeU^  to  sea  or  tasia,  making  little  reflec- 
tions upon  his  actions  of  senas,  and  can  diacoors*  of 
flita  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  lihaty:  bat 
when  ha  a  strong  enough  to  entrt  into  arts  and  litlli 
■  •  Vh  InEtlKftiotla,' a  issiBin  iswcbed  kr  J«DT  Tarkru 
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institutiona,  he  is  at  first  entertuned  with  trifles  and 
impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  bat 
be^ose  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little 
images  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat 
to  a  whale,  only  to  play  withal :  but,  before  a  man 
oomes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and 
worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
long  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  necessaiy  towards 
hiB  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  jears  of  discretion.  The  young  man  id  passed 
hit  tutors,  and  arrired  at  the  bondage  of  a  caiti£f 
spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
cboose  his  yioe,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  eyer  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  eyil ;  and  they 
proye  their  skill  by  learing  all  that  is  good,  and  waf- 
iowinff  in  the  eyils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
yicions  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  banning  of 
his  life  ;  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understanding,  and  that 
iM  »sad  death. 

IThe  Pomp  of  DeailL] 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
and  solemn  bu(rt)ear8,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
and  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the 
physicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thing  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-seryant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  yery  night  a 
thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
m&Dy  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
unable  to  die. 

[MarruiffeJ] 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  neatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  tor  eter- 
nity. Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  yen- 
tures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  eyil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogatiye,  and  the 
woman  may  complain  to  God,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes ;  but  otnerwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
causes  of  nnkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
ind  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  thid  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  hU  graye,  that  he  liycd  and  died  a  poor  wretched 
person. 

The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
digged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream  ;  but  there 
the  boat  oyertook  them,  and  bound  them  £ut  in  ice, 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inconyeniences  upon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  yalleys  of  marriage  to  re- 
fresh their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peeyishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  ayoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
yersation ;  every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  littlo 
rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardn^s  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage  ;  watchful  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  /careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.        *        * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  loye ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  h« 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choiceit 
flowers  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper^ 
fections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  that  I  shoiUd 
mfuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  giye  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  live  again,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  thiiu;B 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  asSe 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wUe, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 

fiairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
ove  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 

IThe  Prognu  of  Sin,] 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  throng 

the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  statboni 

^ » 


■:ai:- 


■  less 
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payeinent,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impreaiion 
or  >  child')  foot;  and  it  waa  J<«pi>iMl,  like  the  iJf-  I 
Kcnding  pearla  of  ■  mlatjr  nioruiijg,  till  it  had  openni  I 
it!  way  aud  madu  a  atream  lar^  enouph  to  aurj  awaj 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  atmnd,  and  to  incade  the  . 
ueighbdtkntig  gardeni :  hut  then  the  deppiaed  drepa  ' 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  ri'er,  and  an  intolerable 
mischief.  So  are  the  fint  entnuLcea  of  sin,  atoppi^ 
with  the  antidotM  of  a  beartj  prayer,  and  cheeked  into 
■obrietv  bf  the  eye  of  a  reTerend  man,  or  the  counseli 
of  a  aingle  leimou :  but  when  (uch  beginniun  are 
neglected,  and  uur  religion  hath  not  in  ittomui^  phi- 
loaophy  at  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  a»  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulccn  and  peatjlential 
erita ;  they  deatroy  the  aoul  by  their  abode,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the  prea- 
■ure  of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hatli  puacd  many  ntaget  of  a  good  life,  to 
prevent  hia  being  tempted  to  a  aingle  *iu,  must  lie 
Tery  careful  that  he  nerer  entertain  Liaapirit  with  the 
remembraucca  of  hla  past  sin,  nor  amuae  it  with  the 
fantontic  apprchen^iona  of  the  present.  Wlien  the 
laiaelitea  fancied  the  aapidnenand  reliih  of  the  fleih- 


^   ^  .  ,  >u^t  to  eat  civil  rocat,  and 

auflur  (be  authority  of  a  man,  he  alls  down  Umely 
in  hia  prison,  and  paya  to  hii  keeper  fear  and  reverence 
for  his  [seat;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  asain,  and 
taate  a  draught  of  wami  blood,  he  presently  leap*  into 
his  natural  cruelty.  Ho  scarce  alHtains  from  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  diacipline  and  food.* 
So  ia  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  fentle  by  the 

Ct  of  Ooil,  and  reduced  to  reaaon,  uid  kept  in  awe 
^Itgion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  rictue  is  taught 
to  forget  those  alluring  and  aottiih  relishea  of  sin  ;  but 
If  ho  diveria  from  hia  path,  and  snatches  bandfull 
from  the  wanton  vinvyarda,  and  rememben  the  load- 
Tiouanesa  of  bis  uuwhulosome  food  that  pleased  hii 
childiih  palate,  then  he  gruwa  aick  again,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  lon|[s  fur  tho  apples    ' 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  bare  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel  thenisclvea  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicioui  revcoge  strike 
the  deodly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
aelves  make  the  instrument  of  a  mora  hasty  death  — 
is  every  vicious  pemon  struck  wi  '  '  " 
and  hia  own  hands  force  it 


So  in 


heart ;  and  because  it  ii  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  aharp  and  salutaiy  repentance,  he  still  rolli  and 
turns  upon  hla  wound,  and  carries  hii  death  in  his 
boweU,  when)  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  lore,  and  at  loat  ahall  finiah  the  tragedy  by 
divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 


[7^  Souri'ecfian  (ffSi 
So  hare  we  aeen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weight  of  whose  aorrotti  aitling  heavily  upon  hia  aoul, 
bath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  tor- 
gotten  his  groana.  siod  laid  aaide  hia  deep  aighings: 
but  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  deuh,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  acatten  the  heavy  cl<     ' 
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iri  shame,  and  Rmkca  his  grave  witb  the  wicked 
all,  indeed,  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  bythi 
of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shall  descend  iut< 
Ts  greater  than  the  rea*on  and  the  patience  of  i 
,  weeping  and  shrieking  louder  than  the  groans  of 
the  miaetiUjle  chltdreo  in  the  valley  of  llinnoro. 

iSinful  Pfco«rr.] 
Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  which  ii 
neit  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  bcautoously,  that 
they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed  :  for  then  thej 
int  and  smile,  uid  dress  themselves  up  in  tiiuul      ' 
^  us  gems  and  counterfeit  imagery  ;  but  when  ' 
bast  rifled  and  discompoacd  them  with  enjoying  their 
false  beauties,  and  that  they  begin  tu  go  ofl',  then  be- 
hold tliem   in  their  nakedness  and   weariness.    See    | 
what  a  ai^h  and  sorrow,  what  naked  uohaudtume  pro-    > 
portions  and  a  Gtlby  carcass  they  discover  ;  and  the    i 
next  time  they  counterfeit,  remember  what  you  have    I 
already  discoteced,  and  be  no  more  abused.  I 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for    | 
)ur  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  ymi    j 
udios.  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  ia  a  thousand  pitia   i| 
to  «ee  a  diligent  and  hopeful  penon  spend  himtclf  in    M 
gathering  cockle-shells  and  Utile  pebbles,  in  telling    i 
sands  upon  the  ahorea,  and  makirtg  garlands  of  nse- 
less  daiaica.*     Study  that  which  la  profitable,  that   I: 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  cota-    I 
monweallhEi,  that  which  wilt  make  you  desirable  and   | 
wise.    Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learaing  il 
there  are  variety  of  things  a*  well  oa  in  religion  :  then    I 
ia  mint   and  cummin,    and  there    are  the   weighty 
things  of  the  law ;  ao  there  are  atudiea  more  and  leM 
useful,  and  ereiytbing  that  is  useful  will  be  lequind 
in  Its  time ;  and  I  mav  in  tbia  alao  use  the  worda  of 
oar  blessed  SaTlour, '  these  things  ought  you  to  led 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.*    But 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  thinga  of  Ood  and  gf  , 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  rememberinj  ' 
the  aaying  of  Origen, '  That  the  knowledge  Ibat  arista    i 


e  than  all  den 


I  of  the 


orld. 


,'  than  all  oUw 


IComfarUng  Ihc  A£licted.'\ 
Certain  it  is,  thM  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  M 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  Ood  made  our 
tonguea,  nc<t  to  reciting  hia  praisea,  than  to  miniitu 
comfort  to  a  weary  tnul.  And  what  greater  meaiun 
can  we  have,  than  tliat  we  should  bring  joy  to  ear 
Ivother,  who  with  hia  dreaiy  eyes  looks  to  heaven  uid  , 
round  about,  and  cannot  niid  ao  muc-h  rest  at  to  lay  ' 
his  eyelids  cloae  together — than  that  thy  tongnr 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  iha  . 
vrcary  soul  to  liaten  for  light  and  ease  ;  and  when  lit  | 
perceives  that  there  ia  suw  a  thing  in  the  wmld,  sod  .1 
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u  the  onler  of  ihinp,  &a  cimfort  aiid  joy,  lu  brgiii  to 
brisk  out  fmrn  th«  prUon  of  hia  Borrown  >t  Ibe  duor 
of  Mjibt  tad  tfus,  uid  by  lidle  and  liltle  melc  inlo 
in  and  retreiihiueiil  i  Thi«  i»  glory  to  thy  Toice, 
lupluTtDcnt  Gt  for  the  brightot  uigel.  But  to 
baTc  t  Meii  the  lun  kiu  the  froten  euth,  which  wu 
bound  up  with  the  iniiues  of  doth,  ud  the  colder 
biCkth  of  the  Dorth  ;  knd  then  the  wktera  bruh  from 
their  enclosurei,  uid  melt  with  joy,  u>d  run  in  uwful 
chuinela  ;  Kifd  tbg  Uiea  do  riir  a^in  fram  their  little 
I^Ten  io  oallii,  and  dance  a  whila  in  the  air,  to 
tell  that  there  i>  jn^  vithin,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
ther of  ctoilum  will  npci.  the  atoek  of  her  new  re- 
fmbment.  heroine  uaeful  la  mankind,  ui J  ning  praises 
la  her  Redeemer.  So  ja  the  heart  of  a  jorrowftil  man 
under  the  diacounea  of  a  wiw  comforter ;  he  breaki 
D  the  deapain  of  the  gntve,  and  the  fetteti  and 
chaina  of  »rrow  :  he  hleuea  Uod,  and  he  bleuH  thee, 
and  he  feela  hia  life  retamin^  ;  for  to  be  niiaenhle  ii 
dtatb.  but  nothing  ia  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
God  ia  pleued  with  no  music  from  beloir  aa  much 
a<  in  the  Ihankn^ting  tfagt  of  rclieied  widows,  of 
■upported  oqjhani,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
thankful  pcnona. 

{Ural  and  Jpparmt  napptnatJ] 
If  we  abould  look  under  the  ahirt  of  the  proitperoua 

tnd  prevailing  ttraot,  we  ahauld  find,  even  in  tbe  daj> 
of  hia  joja,  auch  allaya  and  abatementa  of  hia  plea- 
aun,  Bi  may  Krre  tu  reprewnt  him  pnnentty  roiaer- 
able,  betiifea  hia  linal  infclidtiea.  For  I  haie  acen  a 
d  healthful  penon  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  a  tbiii  pirmeiit,  nben  at '' "'~  "     " 


oldri 


cold  a 


ralylic 


d  of  aab]r^  and  tbe  okina  of  foiea.  It  ia  tbe  body 
Chatrnakca  the  clotbea  warrn,  not  the  clothea  (he  body ; 
•nd  the  spirit  of  a  man  makea  fetieitj  and  content, 
not  an;  tpoila  of  a  rich  fortune  wi«pl  about  a  aickly 
and  an  oueaay  aoul.  ApoUodorui  wan  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  aee  a  bad  man 
bare  ao  good  a  fiirtune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
iahed  tcorpiona  in  liia  brtut,  uid  that  bia  liver  and 
hia  heart  were  eaten  up  with  apeclrea  and  images  of 
death ;  hit  thought*  were  full  of  intemiptiona,  bia 
dttami  of  illuaiona :  hii  fancy  waa  abuaod  with  real 
Duhlca  aAd  faiita>tic  imegca,  imagiiilnji  that  he  mw 
tbe  Sctthiana  flayiug  him  alire,  bia  daugbteta  like 
pillan  of  lire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  hiniaeir  wa«  boiling,  and  that  bia  heart  ae- 
nurd  ilwlf  to  be  tlie  cauae  uf  all  thne  eril», 

Doea  he  not  drink  more  twHtly  that  lake*  hia  berer- 
see  in  an  earthen  ie«9el,  than  be  that  looka  and 
Marehes  into  hia  golden  chalicen,  for  fear  of  poiaon, 
and  liioka  pale  at  ctery  audden  noiae,  and  aleepa  in 
armour,  and  truata  nobody,  and  doea  not  truat  Ood 
for  hit  tafrty  I 

ran  a  man  hind  a  thouebt  with  cbaine,  or  cany 
imiuinitiona  in  tbe  palm  of  bia  hand  t  can  tbe  beauty 
of  (he  peacock')  tmiu,  or  the  oatrich  plume,  be  deli- 
doua  to  the  nnlale  and  the  throat  I  doea  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joy>  of  tbe  heart  <  or  darknen, 
that  hidis  the  naked,  make  him  warm  t  doea  the  body 
ntheapirit!  or  can  the  body  of  Cbriit  be 
nmon  food!  Indeed,  tbe  aun  abinea  upon 
the  good  and  bad ;  and  the  linea  gire  wlue  to  tbe 
drunkard,  aa  well  aa  to  tbe  aober  man  ;  pirate*  bare 
~  ir  wind)  and  a  calm  sea. 


although  the  Ibinga  of  th 


right  of  aalDt*. 

[jldrtrrity.} 
All  i*  well  at  long  aa  the  tun  *hin»,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heaicn  gently  wafta  ua  to  o'lr  own  purpoaw. 
But  if  you  will  try  tbe  eicellency  and  feel  the  work 
'  '  >ith,  place  the  man  in  a  penecntion  ;  let  him  ride 
ttorm ;  let  hi*  bona  be  broken  with  aorrow,  and 
hia  eyelida  looacd  with  aicknen;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  teara,  and  all  tbe  daugbten  of  muaic  be 
brought  low  ;  let  us  come  to  ait  upon  the  maijin  of 
'  ■  ■  tyrant  lean  bard  upon  onr  (br- 
tanes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong  ;  let  the  itorm  ariM, 
and  the  keela  tosa  till  the  cordaj^  crack,  or  that  all 
hopes  bulge  under  ua,  and  descend  into  the  hoi- 
lowuess  of  tad  miiifortuuea. 

[Mi«TU»  of  ilia'i  Lifi.1 
Ho*  few  men  in  the  world  are  proaperoua  !    What 
1  infinite  uumberofslares  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
id  oppreareil  pefijile,  fill  alt  cnnien  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itaelf  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
■ad  remembrances  I     How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  maile  deeolate 

bjp     ■     ■■ 


Arabia  tbe  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heap)  of  mind,  and  thereforo  dwell  in  tents 
and  ambulatory  homes,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moun- 
'   ins,  to  prolong  an  uneaay  and  wilder  life.    And  alt 

n  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  such 

ilent  conrulaions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  tonielimea  whole  citiet  Rnd  a  (Arab,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  hia  own  house,  made  readjr  to 
become  hii  monument,  and  his  bed  it  ciuibed  into 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  1  ahould  tell  hnw  many  petoons 
are  atflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  ia  no  fool,  hut  con  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  tack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dragous,  and  entertain  his 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakea.cata,  and  tcreech- 
owta,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  hnrahnesa  of  rend- 
ing of  ailk,  or  to  adniirs  (he  harmony  that  ia  made  by 
a  herd  of  erening  wolvea,  when  they  miee  their  draught 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  giuant  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  alone  are  worse  than  all  these ; 
and  the  diilractioni  of  a  troubled  conscience  an 
worse  than  thoae  groana  ;  and  yet  a  merry  csieles* 

one  of  tbe  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  bow  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war  ;  how  many  pnnr  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  pavea  of  their  father,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  heat  how 
mariners  and  pawengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
ttonu,  and  ihriok  out  because  their  keel  dasbet 
■gainst  a  reck,  or  bulgea  under  them  ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppreaaion,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sens* 
of  a  conatant  infclii'ity  ;  in  all  leawn  we  ibould  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  to 
many  evils.  This  ii  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  erili  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  u*  remove 
from  hence,  at  least  in  afi'ectioua  and  preparation  of 
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of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
luB  Jinni  111  K'-'"n«"e»»  and  dovB-Uke  timplicity  ;  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jnua,  whose  spirit  is  mock,  np 
to  the  greatness  of  the  bi^rgest  example,  and  a  con- 
formity  to   Uud ;  whose  auger  ia  alwa/a  joat,  and 
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mTdwM  ilowlj,  and  ii  wiUiout  tnuMportation,  and 
often  hindered,  and  nerer  ha«ty,  and  is  full  of  mercy: 
prajer  ia  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  erenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prajer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
trottoled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charitr,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness  ;  and  he  that  prajs  to  Qod  with 
an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quaiters  of  an 
army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  l)e  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contraiy  to  that  attention  which  pre- 
sents our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  evenr  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  bv  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wii^,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  9ing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an«ngel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affitirs  have  required 
Dusiness,  aiid  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  unou  a  sinuinf  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
finnities  of  a  man,  aud  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man ;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention  ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
aud  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Ood  ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
aud  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

lOn  Death,] 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  thinss 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  eveiy- 
where,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  every  single 

Cerson.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  every  year, 
ut  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  Mitumn 
send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  diamel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  lonf,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  tiu  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year^  provi- 
sion, and  the  man  that  gathen  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  inall  the  portions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  iU  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  mves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  vou  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  the  Airies  c^  a  shipwrcek,  as  he 


was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rodcy  shore,  espied  a 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballasted 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  canied  by 
his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  toinkrds  the  shore  to  find  a 
grave.  And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that 
peradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  p«rt  at  the 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  ion  knows 
nothing  d  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that 
affectionate  kiss  wtiich  still  is  warm  upon  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall 
be  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  hia 
Other's  anns.  These  are  tiie  thoudits  of  mortals; 
Uiis  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dari^ 
nifht  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rouffh  wind,  dashed  in  pieoei 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  pret  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  da^  before,  cast 
up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trader  and 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  days  since  I 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  stonn,  his  aooonnts 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  hia 
gains  are  the  Strang  events  of  death,  whidi,  idiether 
they  be  food  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom 
trouble  Uiemselves  concerning  the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  chan^  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
evenr  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Reckon  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigo- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  veiy 
strange.  But  so  have  1  seen  a  rose  newly  springing 
from  the  cleils  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  waa  fair  as 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a 
lamb*! fleece;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  vix;^  modesty,  aud  dismantled  its  too  youth- 
ful and  unnpe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk ; 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  le«res,  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces.  The  same  is  the  porticm  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  kniew  ut 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  honor, 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  disconrsings^ 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the  body 
lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a 
fair  younr  German  sentleman,  who,  living,  often  re- 
fused to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  friends*  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  afVer  a  few  days' 
burial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death 
unto  the  life.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  fooe  half 
eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  full  of  seqMnts ; 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors. 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  chai^;e ;  and  it  will  be  as 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants  shall 
we  have  to  WMt  upon  us  in  the  gravel  what  friends 
to  visit  us  I  what  oflicious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  focea 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  wnidi  are  the 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  scnnon,  the  best  and  most  pas- 
sionate that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    In  the  same  Escurial 
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where  the  Spanish  princes  lire  in  greatness  and  power, 
and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  hare  wisely  placed  a 
cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  hare 
been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they 
most  walk  orer  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the 
copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  comns,  from  living  like  gods  to 
<Ue  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
Inst,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
of  coretoos  desires,  t^  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
bling colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  miserable,  the  belored  and  the  de- 
spised princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  eoual  to  kings',  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

{The  Day  of  J^dgmmt,1 

Bren  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
priettt,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
prerailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  P^rty,  shall  all 
appear  to  rec^re  their  symbol ;  and  this  is  so  far 
£RMn  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
cernment, that  it  much  increases  Jt.  For  althou^ 
concerning  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
n^lect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  iu  general, 
and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the 
singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  ue  eTil  ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
gard of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self- 
lore,  or  some  little  creeping  enry,  which  adheres  too 
often  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  ;  or  being  ap- 
preliended  to  be  in  a  rare  cose,  and  a  singular  un wor- 
thiness in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
accidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  erents,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
sufferings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
pened, that,  I  mean,  of  the  unirersal  deluge  of  waters 
jxptm  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
flood,  and  ereiy  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatires  of  his 
house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
ud  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
drenched  in  water  and  the  dirine  rengeance ;  and  then 
they  had  no  place^  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanc- 
tuary high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  rengeance 
tiiat  rained  down  from  hearen  ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
all  thiU  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
and  be  inrolred  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
thunderings  and  terrors  infinite.  Erery  man's  fear 
shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  roll  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct 
appearances  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
stands  in  a  churchyard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague, 
and  hears  the  passing  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
stcMies  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies 
pressing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
and  death  dresMd  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
rariety  of  his  sorrow ;  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
much  greater,  because  it  can  aflfright  the  whole  world, 
it  is  ako  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  ior-  I 


rowful  influence  ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious, 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  ciy 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes  I 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  (^ 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confutiion  of  disorder  ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  tnat  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  aiid  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majesty  of  that  Qod,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  I  *  *  The  majesty  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by\he  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  rery  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodiry  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  sec  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  aflnsht  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  venfeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  their  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
Tlie  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifleen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hoUow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought ;  and  when  they  are 
reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasto  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind : 
the  birds  shall  moum  and  change  their  song  into 
threnes  and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
eMt  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dent, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks 
whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  firom  caverns  of 
the  earth  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horroii. 
shall  run  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
changed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  ^thoed 
together  from  the  four  (quarters  of  the  world,  and 
Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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IRdigioiu  Toleration.] 
The  infinite  Tuictj  of  opinioni  in  mfttten  of  reli- 
gion, M  they  li»Te  troubled  Chrinendom  with  inte- 
reiCs,  liictionii,  uid  pvtialitifi,  bo  h&Ve  they  caiued 
great  diviiion*  of  the  hart,  wid  Tsrietj  of  thoughts 
vid  deeigns,  »nioag?t  pioiu  uid  prudent  men.  For 
the;  all.  Keing  the  inconTeniencei  which  the  disunion 
of  per«uamons  md  opinions  hire  produced,  directlj 
'  'cntullT,  hate  thought  thenuelTei  ohliged  to 
..  ,  ■  inundation  of  mischiefs,  uid  h»Te  made 
attempts  accotdin^l}'.     But  it  hath  happened  to  moat 

-'  ''- to  a  mistaken  phjsician,  who  gives  excel-' 

,  but  misapplies  it,  and  >o  miasea  of  hia 
tare  these  men  ;  their  attcmpta  hare,  there- 
fore, been  iDcfr«tua1 ;  for  they  put  their  help  to  ■ 
f  hare  endeavoured   to  cure  the 


•jmptoms,  and  hi 


this  guide  should  b  , 
tbM  it  WM  made  part 


till  it 
e  endearoured  to  re-unite  theae 
ding  such  a  guide  which  thej 
nw ;  hoping  that  the  unitj  of  a 
luaded  unity  of  minds  ]  hut  who 
last  became  such  a  question, 
of  the  fire  that  wii  to  be 
from  extinguishing  any  put 
of  the  flame.  Others  thought  of  a  rule,  and  this  must 
be  the  means  of  uuion,  or  nothing  could  do  it.  Bat, 
auppoaing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  thia  rula, 
yet  the  inteipretation  of  it  was  so  full  of  Tarielj,  that 
this  also  became  part  of  the  disease  forwhicb  the  cure 
was  pretended.  All  men  resolred  upon  this,  that, 
though  they  yet  had  not  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  some 
way  must  be  Ibought  upon  to  reconcile  diflWences  in 
opinion  ;  thinking,  so  long  as  this  Tarietv  should  last, 
ChriBt't  kingdom  was  not  advanced,  and  the  work  of 
the  gosp«l  went  on  but  slowly.  Few  men.  in  the  mean 
time,  considered,  that  so  long  as  men  had  such  variety 
of  principle*,  such  several  constitutions,  educations, 
tempers,  and  distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weak- 
nesses, degrees  of  light  and  degrees  of  undentanding, 


flrom  Biihop  Taylor  in  aeveral  marked  particu-  i 
lara.  There  ia  greater  quaintneas  and  obscurity 
in  his  style ;  he  ia  fond  of  diacnssing  abatruae  and 
conjecturil  pointa,  such  m  only  a  humorist  can 
seriously  trouble  himself  about ;  and  ba  displays 
tbioughont  Iiil  writing*  the  mind   rather  of  ma 


tmpers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weak- 
of  light  and  degrees  of  undentandini 
impoeHitile  all  should  be  of  one  mind.  An 
hat  ia  impoHsible  to  be  done,  is  not  neceasaiy  it  should 
I  done.  And,  therefore,  although  variety  of  opinions 
ss  impossible  to  be  cured,  and  they  who  attempted 
did  like  him  who  claps  his  shoulder  to  the  ground 
■top  an  earthquake  ;  yet  thr  ' ' '"-- 


Slight  possibly  be  cl 


not  by  uniting  their 


which  caused  these 
venienccs,  of  their  disagrveings.  For  although  theae 
inconveniences,  which  eveiy  man  sees  and  feel*,  were 
eooaequeut  to  this  divenitv  of  penuasions,  yet  it  was 
but  accidentally  and  by  chance  ;  inasmuch  aa  we  see 
that  in  many  things,  and  they  of  great  concernment, 
men  allow  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  a  liberty 
of  disagreeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.  And  certainly, 
if  diversity  of  opinions  were,  of  itself,  the  cause  of 
mischiefs,  it  would  be  so  ever ;  that  ia,  r^ularly  and 
universally.  But  that  we  see  it  ia  not.  For  there 
are  disputes  in  Christendom  concening  matteia  of 
greater  concerament  than  moat  of  those  opinions  that 
distinguish  sects  and  make  factions  ;  and  yet,  because 
men  are  permitted  to  differ  in  those  gr«at  matters, 
such  evils  are  not  consequent  to  such  differences,  as 
are  to  the  uncharitable  managing  of  smaller  and  more 
uiconsiderahle  questions.  Since,  then,  if  men  ate  quiet 
■ud  charitable  in  some  disagrecings,  that  then  and 
there  the  ineonreuience  ceases  ;  if  ttiey  were  so  in  all 
othera  where  lawfully  they  might,  and  ther  may  in 
moat,  Chriatendom  should  be  no  longer  rent  in  piacea, 
bat  would  be  ledint^rated  in  a  new  pentecoal 


amiable  and  eccentric  acholar,  than  of  a  man  wbo 
takes  an  interest  in  the  great  conccma  of  humasity. 
Brawne  was  bom  in  London  in  1  SOS,  and,  after  being 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  procGeded  to 
travel,  first  in  Ireland,  and  aubaequenlly  in  France. 
Italy,  and  Holland.  lie  belonged  to  the  medkal 
profeaaion,  and  having  obtained  his  doctor's  degrae 
at  I^yden,  settled  finally  aa  a  practitioner  at  Nor- 
wich. Hisflrst  work.  enliliedfleJ^ifeifiei— 'The 
BeligioQ  of  a  Physician' — was  published  in  IMS,  and 
imaiediately  rendered  tiim  famous  aa  a  literaiy  man. 
In  thia  ungular  production,  he  girea  a  mintileaoctHiat 
of  his  opinions  nut  only  on  religioua,  but  OD  ■  Tariety 
of  philoauphical  and  fanciful  pointa,  besidei  affording 
the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  ecoeiitricitiea  «f 
his  peraonal  character.  The  language  at  tbat  work 
ia  b^d  and  poetical,  adorned  with  pictnteaqoe  ima- 
gery, but  frequently  pedantic,  rugged,  and  obscure. 
Hianext  publication,  entitled  Piaiiiidaitia  EpiAmJn, 
or  'Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors'  appeared  in  IS4S. 
It  ia  much  more  philoaophical  in  its  character  than 
the  '  Keligio  Medici,'  and  is  considel«d  the  moet  solid 
and  useful  of  his  productions.  The  following  enume- 
ration of  Bome  of  the  errora  which  be  endeavoura  to 
dispd,  will  aerve  both  to  show  the  kind  of  nuttttn 
he  was  fond  of  inTeatigating,  and  to  eiempliQ'  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  tiie  aeventeeoth  centorj. 
'  That  crystal  is  nothing  else  bat  ice  sbODgl)'  con- 
gealed i  that  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken  bj  the 
blood  of  a  goat ;  that  a  pot  full  of  aabes  wQl  ""»■■" 
as  much  water  ss  it  would  without  them  i  that  bay* 
preserve  from  tbemischief  of  lightning  and  thunder  t 
that  an  elephant  hath  no  jolnta ;  that  a  woU;  flrat 
seeing  a  man,  begets  a  dumbness  in  him  ;  that  molei 
are  blind ;  that  the  flesh  of  peacocks  comipleth  not; 
that  storks  will  only  Uve  in  republics  and  ftee  stale*; 
that  the  chicken  is  made  out  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg; 
that  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  idite,  and  bdoR 
meat  than  after;  that  Jews  stink ;  that  the  fia-biddell 
fhiit  was  an  apple;  that  there  was  ito  rainbow  befive 
the  fiood ;  that  John  the  Baptist  should  not  die.'  He 
treats  siso  of  the  ring-finger;  saluting  upeo  szwea- 
ing;  pigniieti  the  canicular,  or  dog-days;  the  pic- 
ture of  Mo*e*  with  homsi  the  blackneas  of  negnei; 
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the  river  Nilus ;  gipsies ;  Methuselah  ;  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
Bacon's  brazen  head  that  spoke ;  the  poverty  of 
BeHsarius ;  and  the  wish  of  Philoxenus  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane.  In  1658,  Browne  published  his 
Hydriotaphia^  or  Urn  Burial ;  a  Discoitrse  on  the  Se- 
pulchral Urns  Lately  Found  in  Norfulk^  a  work  not 
inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  llcligio  Medici.' 
Here  the  author's  learning  appears  in  the  details 
which  he  gives  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  disposed  of  in  different 
ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
oblivion,  and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
a  work  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field 
at  Walsingham  were  duj^  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
urns,  containing  the  rentuins  of  human  bones,  some 
small  brass  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  fragmen- 
tary relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
near  the  same  pli)t  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  Ustrina^  or  place  of  burn- 
ing, or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacrifices 
were  made.  Furnished  with  a  theme  for  his  philo- 
sophic musings.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  then  comments 
on  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth. 

*  Nature,'  he  says,  *  hath  furnished  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
low the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
less rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
veals old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  ^y^n  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
great  antiquity^  America^  lay  buried  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
urn  unto  us.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
an  extract  of  the  earth,  all  parts  might  challenge  a 
restitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
lower  than  they  might  receive  them  ;  not  affecting 
the  graves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
ings, but  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wishe<l  their  bones  might  He  soft,  and  the  earth 
be  light  upon  them  ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
would  not  he  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desperately  to  place  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
covery, and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  again ;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
which  they  never  iKrheM  themselves.' 

He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
upon  the  diff«'rent  nnxles  of  interment  and  decom- 
position— whether  by  fire  ('  some  apprehending  a 
purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grt»sser  commix- 
ture, and  flrinir  out  the  etliereal  particles  so  deeply 
immersed  in  it') ;  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
like  the  Sc^ytliians,  *  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword ;' 
or  in  the  sciu  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt 
•  Men,'  he  finely  remarks,  *  have  lost  their  reason 
in  nothing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
and  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afford  an  ac;- 
count  or  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
reader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
turning  their  face  frojn  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
of  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
bones  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
them  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  first 
fostering  i)art,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  the  fire,  as  the  pUce  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
nid,  were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
diction, thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
▼ery  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
who  thought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  upon  the  interred  body.    That,  in  strewing 


their  t(mil)s,  the  liomans  affected  the  n>se,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  funeral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fuel,  cypress,  fir,  larix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  coffins  with  bays,  have  found  a  more  el^ant 
emblem — for  that  it  seeming  dead,  will  restore  itself 
from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  ancient  funend  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture.'  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  eloquent  defi- 
nition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — they  being  both  the  servants  of  his 
providence.  Art  is  the  jierfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  G<k1.'  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philosophy.  To  the  *IIydriot{iphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  c;Uled  The  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or  the 
Quincvncial  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ah' 
cien  Cs,  A  rtijicially^  Naturally,  and  Mystically  Considered, 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fancies  has  been  oflen  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  says  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep — that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
anti])odes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  alrea<iy  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persi:u'  Tliis  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  painted  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
posthumous  ])iec*es  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled Christian  Morals,  to  which  Dr  Johnson  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1082,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  disposition,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  sympathised  little  with  the 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  Hit 
opinions  wert^  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  diabolical  illusions ;  and  gravely 
olMerves,  *  that  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teach 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  unto  witches  may  afford  some  encour- 
agement' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  Latin  words  with  English  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  their  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
speaking  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors'  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says :  *  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its  eyence,  but  con- 
dition of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  con  glaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixa- 
tion, that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctions  bodies  only  incrassation.'  He  uses  abun- 
dantly such  words  as  dilucidate,  ampliate,  marni- 
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ductiun,  inciijritiile,  reniiiiisecntiiil  Dvocation,  farra- 
ginout,  ttdvetiieiit,  ariolation.  lupifldipoL 

TJioae  who  »re  acqimiiitod  with  l>r  John«on's  style, 
will  Ht  once  perceive  the  reacmbiBiice,  particularly 
in  reipect  to  tlie  abundance  of  lAtin  words,  which 
il  bears  to  thatafSirTbomiis  Browne  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  '  Uambler* 
acquired  much  of  hia  foadnesa  for  pompous  and 
sounding  eiprnaioni  from  the  «ri  tings  of  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich.  Coleridfce,  who  wu  «o  veil 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  Browne,  has 
Duniljered  biai  among  hia  flrat  faTourites.  '  Rich  in 
farinuB  knawled^,  eiutxrant  in  conception!  and 
conceits  i  mntemjilntiye,  imaginatiie,  often  truly 
great  and  raitgnifiisnt  in  his  style  and  diction. 
Uiough,  doub1le■^  too  often  big,  atifE  and  hyper- 
Lalaiiitie.  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  mtkutiait, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  famlait:  the  humorist 
constanlly  mineling  with,  and  flHshiug  across,  tlie 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  shot  silk  play 
upon  tlie  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  tntiraaa  of  Browne  in  eiery  subject  before 
him.  He  never  wanders  from  it,  and  lie  has  -- 
occasion  to  wander;  for  whatcrer  bappena  to  be  ..._ 
mtiject,  be  metamorphoses  all  natufc  jnto  it.  We 
may  add  the  complete  oH^nalils  of  his  mind.  He 
leems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  solitary 
abitractloni,  stamped  with  hia  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  Eaat,  Carry  the 
Imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

[OUiri™.] 

What  sang  the  syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though 
poKiling  qmwtioni,  are  not   beyond    all   conjecture. 
What  time  the  perMi.a  nf  these  oeauariea  euteied  I 
ikmous  nation"  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  prim 
and  CDunsellora,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.     But 
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bodies  these 

antiquarianiBm  ;  not  to  be  rESolicd  by  man,  noreaallT 
perhaps  by  spirits,  eieept  wc  consult  the  proTincial 
guardians,  or  tutebuj  obserralon.  Had  they 
as  good  proiiirion  for  their  names  aa  they  have  done 
for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  gromly  erred  in  tht 
an  of  peqictuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  b< 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration 
Vain  ashen,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
timea,  and  Mies,  bare  found  unto  themMlTei  a  fruit- 
less continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
aa  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
lain-glory,  and  maddening  viees.  Pagan  vaiu-gloriea, 
which  thought  the  world  niighc  laat  fur  crcr,  had  en- 
eauragemenl  for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Attopoi 
onto  ths  immortality  of  their  names,  were  nevei 
damped  with  tbenecnwity  of  obliTion.  Kven  aldam- 
bitiuns  had  the  adraiitsge  of  Dun,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vi^-glorics,  who,  acting  early,  ajid  befora  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  hare  by  this  lime  found 
great  aecompliahment  of  their  designu,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlasted  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preserrations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  wc  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  uiay  fear  the 
phecyof  El>as;i  and  Charles  V.  car 
within  two  Methiuelahs  of  Hector.- 

And  therefore  reitlesa  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  nnto  present  ronsiderationa,  seema  a 
Tanily  almo«t  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.     Vt'e  caanot  hope  to  lire  so  long  in  our  names 


lS  some  have  done  in  their  persona ;  one  face  of  Januj 
lolita  no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  is  too  late  ti 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world  an 
acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our  dcsigiu-  Ti 
extend  oar  memories  by  monuments,  whose  death  wi 
duly  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  Injury  to  our  eipectationa.  in  the  advent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  belief*. 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  thin  setting 
part  of  time,  are  proiidcntially  taken  off  Cnm  tucb 

maiuiug  partiele  of  futaritj.are  naturally  con.itilu 
unto  thoughts  of  the  neit  world,  and  cannot  eic 
ably  decline  the  eontideration  of  that  duralion,  which 
maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  anow,  and  all  ti 

Circles  and  rij-ht  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  nght-lined  circle'  mast  conclude  *ni 
shut  up  all.  There  ia  no  antidote  aguust  the  opiuu 
of  time,  which  tempomlly  coDsidetcth  all  things.  On 

sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  lie  buried  in  our  surtivon 
Orave-st4>neB  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years.  Genera 
tions  pas'  wbilc  some  trees  stand,  and  old  fiuiiilics 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bore  inscriptiooi 
like  many  in  Oruter,'  to  hope  for  eternity  by  enig- 
matical epithets,  or  first  lettera  of  our  names,  to  be 
studied  by  antiqnarica  who  we  were,  and  hare  new 
names  given  us.  like  many  of  the  mummies,  are  culd 
consolatiuns  unto  the  students  of  perjietuity,  even  by 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  ahould  only  know 
there  was  aucb  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew 
more  of  hiui,  was  a  frigid  aiubiiion  in  Cardan  ;  di*- 
paraging  hia  horoscopal  inclinalic 
himself.wbocares  to  subsist,  like  Hippocralei'paiientti 
or  Achiiloi'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked  nomina- 
tions, without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  the 
balsam  of  our  memories,  the  mtflmJiia  and  soul  of  our 
subsistences.  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  . 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives  i 
happily  without  a  name  than  Herodiaawith  ei  ~ 


»  of  Mi'lhuHlali.  befuie 


And  who  bad  not  rather  have  been  the  good  tbiet,    I 
than  PiUle  I  ! 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattcreth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity  :  who  can  bnt  pity 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids  t  Ijerostistus  lives  that 
burnt  the  (einple  <rf  Diana:  he  is  almost  lost  that 
built  it;  time  hath  anared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's 
horse  ;  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  com-  I 
put«  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  ' 
aince  bad  have  equal  durational  and  Thenitc*  is  like 
to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  favour  of 
the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known  I  or  whether  tliere  be  not  more  re- 
markable pertoni  forgot  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  time  I  Without  the 
favour  of  the  evertaaling  regi^rter,  the  first  man  bad 
been  aa  unknown  as  the  last,  and  itethuselah's  long 
life  bad  been  bis  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  part  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been ;  to 
be  found  in  tha  regii^ter  of  Ood,  not  in  the  recuid  of 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first  story 
before  the  flood  ;  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since 
contain  not  one  living  century.  The  number  of 
the  dead  loug  eiceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  Tha 
night  of  time  far  eurpasaeth  the  day,  and  who  knows 
when  was  the  equinox  t  Kvery  hour  adds  unto  that 
current  arithmetic  which  anrce  standi  one  momeDt. 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life  ;  and  even 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die; 
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ling  before  we  lie  down  in  darkopH,  iwd  hsTc  our 
light  in  uhea  ;  lince  tha  broCher  of  d«th  dulj  htunU 
ua  witb  djiikg  nifliii«DtiW|  uid  time,  that  growi  old  in 
''"""'''  u  bope  no  long  donCion;  dintumitj  ii  k 
folljofeipcctMiau. 
■od  light  divide  the  eoona  o 

u  ihani  with  meiDory  a  great  pait 
liiiDg  beings  ;  wtali^tlTteaiemberourfelicitiea,  had 
the  miartCTt  itnikei  oTaJHicttini  Itare  but  abort  imait 
npon  ua.  SennendniMh  bo  utnnutiM,  uid  Borrows 
imtroj  HI  or  thanualTes.  To  wwp  into  etonea  are 
&]>lea.  Afflietiooi  indoca  ealloaiUM ;  miseries  an 
Blippai7,  or  fall  like  aoow  upon  lu,  whicb,  notwitli- 
standing,  is  no  imliapp}  stupiditr.  To  be  igaotant  of 
BTJlt  to  come,  and  forgetfal  of  erila  part,  is  »  njereiful 
pnnisiaa  in  luttare,  whereby  we  digeit  the  DiLiture  of 
vai  frw  and  eiil  daji ;  and  our  deliTsred  Mnaes  not 
ralanung  into  catUng  remembrBnces.  oar  (orrawi  are 
not  kqrt  raw  by  the  wge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part 
of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  cubaistencj  with 
a  tiwumigration  of  their  soals—a  good  waj  to  continue 
their  bemoriee,  while,  haring  the  adrantage  of  plunl 
■aeccauoiu,  tbef  could  not  but  art  something  lemork- 
feble  in  inch  Tarietj  of  beings ;  and,  eojojing  the  &me 
of  tbdr  pawed  aeWee,  m^e  accumulation  of  glorj 
untothttrlaMduntiana.  Others  rather  than  be  loat  in 
ike  QDOoaifbTtkble  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
neede  Into  the  common  being,  luid  nuke  one  particle 
of  the  public  (oal  of  all  things,  which  wa*  no  mora 
tluo  to  rctnni  into  their  unknown  and  difine  original 
■gain.  E^rptian  Ingenuit/  was  more  uniatiaGedi, 
contriTing  their  bodies  in  aweet  consisteQciea  to  attend 
tbeietuni  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  lanit;,  feeding 
the  wind,  and  follj.  The  llgyfituui  mununie^  which 
Cuubysea  or  time  hath  apared,  aiarice  □owcouaum- 
eth.  Mumm]'  ia  become  luerchuiiliie ;  Mitnim  cuiea 
wonndi,  and  Pharaoh  is  aold  for  balaama.  ■  ■ 
There  ia  nothing  a  trictly  immortal  but  inunorbtlitj. 
WhMeret  hath  no  beginning  ma/  he  confident  of  no 
end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necesaar;  entnca 
that  cannot  destroj  it&elf,  and  the  highest  sttun  of 
omnipotencT  to  be  ao  powerfully  cooatiluled  aa  not  to 
BoSer  eTcn  from  the  iwwerorilsdfi  all  others  hare  a 
dependent  being,  and  within  the  natch  of  deatructiun. 
But  the  suBideOL-j  of  Christian  immortality  frustnLtes 
all  earthly  glory,  anii  the  quality  af  ci  tlier  atato  lAer 
deMh  mue*  a  folly  of  poithumous  memory.     God, 

n  only>destray  our  soale,  and  hath  assiired  our 
Ranirectioa,  either  of  our  bodice  or  namea  hath 
dinctly  pmmiaed  no  duration;  wherein  there  is  ao 
nmcb  of  chance,  that  the  boldeat  eiiwctanta  have 
'■ "  '  ■  appy  fruatration,  and  to  hold  long  subeist- 
j  but  a,  scape  in  obliTton.  But  nun  ia  a 
noble  animal,  ^lendid  in  Mhea,  and  pompons  in  the 
giSTe,  sulenuiiiung  uatirities  and  deaths  witb  equal 
lustre,  nor  omitting  cerenaonie*  of  bntTcry  in  the  in- 

Pytamids,  archea,  obelisks,  were  but  the  inegula- 
tities  of  rain-glory,  and  stild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  Buttho  most  magnanimous  resolution 
'it  Chriatiui  religion,  which  tramplcth  npon 
pride,  and  sits  on  the  nock  of  ambitiou,  humbly  pur- 
ming  that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  all  ouers 
nost  diminish  their  diametera,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
an^a  of  contingency . 

,  irits,  who  passed  their  ilajs  in  nptoni  of 
futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  theirorld 
'*  ~ '  ~  s  before  it,  while  they  lay  obacure  in  ^  duoi 
rdination  and  night  of  their  foie-bringa.  And 
if  any  hare  been  aohappy  as  tmlytounderatuulChri^ 
tian  annihilation,  ecstocice,  eiolution,  liquebctiDn, 
traoafotnistion,  the  klaa  of  the  spouse,  gustAtion  oCGod, 
.  ~  ingreaaion  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  bare 
I    blread/  had  ■  hMUbonw  Miticij>ati(ui  of  heaTen :  the 


glory  of  the  world  ia  surely  over,  and  the  earth  ill 
ashes  nnto  them. 

To  iiubsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  lire  in  theii 
productions,  to  eiiat  in  their  nainea,  and  predieunoat 
of  chimeras,  was  large  aatiafkction  nnto  old  eipeda* 
tions,  and  nude  one  part  of  their  elraluma.  oat  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief  To 
live  indeed  ia  to  be  again  outselres,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  belienm,  "ti* 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  chiirehyard,  ■■  in  tha 
sands  of  Egyi^t ;  ready  to  be  anything  in  (ho  testacy 
of  being  erer,  and  as  content  with  ail  foot  as  themolea 
of  Adruoos. 

{LiglU  lie  S/Mdou  ofOad.] 
Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  thl 
niisihle.    Ware  it  not  for  darkncia,  and  the  ahai 


mnsihle.  Ware  it  not  for  darknca 
of  the  earth,  the  nohlest  part  of  creation  nau  remainoa 
unseen,  and  the  stars  in  hearen  as  invisible  as  on  tha 
fourth  day,  when  they  weic  CnMad  abOTa  tha  hoiiuw 
with  the  suu,  and  there  wis  not  an  eye  to  behold  thsm. 
The  greatest  myateiy  of  nlinon  it  Bilhi— mI  bj  ad- 
umbration, and  in  tha  nobUst  part  of  Jawish  typaa 
we  £nd  the  cherubim  sbadowing  the  iniBcy  seal.  Lib 
itself  ia  but  the  shadow  of  deatb,  and  Mnda  departed 
but  the  ahadowB  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  U  but  the  dsid  ^mula- 
chiiun,  and  light  but  tha  shadow  of  Ood. 

[Talrratiint.^ 
I  could  DSTer  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  tha 


I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  atrut  Ugamaoli 
or  narrow  obligationa  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  lita, 
or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  hoTTor 
thereof,  or,  by  mking  into  the  bowels  of  the  decraaad, 
continual  sight  uf  auatoiuies,  skeletons,  or  cadavaroui 
relics,  like  vespiltoea,  or  grave^-niakera,  1  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  nppreheniion  of  mortality; 
but  that,  marshalling  ajl  the  homn,  aiid  contemplat- 
Lnfthecxtrcmitics  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  dannt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  lies  a  wall- 
reiolved  Christian.  And  therefora  am  not  angry  at 
the  error  of  oar  tint  parents,  or  unwilling  to  hear  a 
part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  best  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  fanwell 
of  the  elements,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment^ 
to  bo  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  Wheu  t  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  conr 
ceire  myself  the  miserablest  person  extant.  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  1  hope  itir,  all  the  vanttiea 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a,  moment's  breath 
for  me  ;  could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  J  voold  not  outlive  that  vety  Ihoiuht ; 
I  b&To  00  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  ex- 
istence, thia  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elemonta,  I  can* 
not  think  this  is  to  De  a  man,  or  to  live  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  eifectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  Life,  yet  in  uj 
best  meditations  do  often  desire  death.  I  honour  anj 
man  that  contemns  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
it  aAlud  of  it :  this  makes  me  natuiiJI;  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  r^mentSi 
that  «ill  die  at  the  comiaand  of  a  aeqaant.  For  a 
Pagan  then  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  CbriUlan  to  be  amawd  at  death,  1  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too 
lanuble  of  this  UU,  oi  hojwleea  of  the  Uft  to  oome.  *  * 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


t  IB  ■  bnvc  act  af  Tslour  to  contemn  dMth  ;  but 
whfPB  life  is  more  tenibl*  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truMt  Tslour  to  dtm  to  live  ;  and  benin  religion  tuith 
tao^t  (U  ft  nubli  eiunple.  KoT  all  the  valinint  icts 
of  Curtius,  ScKTols,  or  Codrui,  do  not  pMnllel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  ia  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  diwaiw,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
iteelf,  like  lho*e  in  the  waj  or  prologue  to  it.    '  Emori 


-[•Iw 


aldni 


die,buti;an;nottobedead').  Were  lofCinar'H 

one  blow,  than  to  be  8aw<>d  in  piF««  hj  the  grating 

their  outnidea,  think  health  an  apjinrtonance  unto  life, 
:  and  quarrel  with  their  mnitituliona  for  being  sick ; 
but  I  (hat  have  eiaujined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
I  UBon  what  tender  filament)  that  fabric  h«ng«,  do 
.  alwaji  ao  ;  and  considering  the 
thouaand  doon  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  m;  God 
can  die  but  once.  It  ia  not  onlj  the  mischief 
of  diaeases,  and  tillauj  ofpoiKma,  that  make  an  end 
Tainlj  Bccuae  the  furj  of  guna,  and  the  new 
I  of  death  ;  it  it  in  tbe  power  of  eveT7  hand 
to  destroy  m,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  .eTerj  onr 


^t  he  dotl 


>(  kill  ui 


There 


herefore,  but 


x>  deprire  u«  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  1 

■elf  from  that,  the  miaerj  cf  immortaljtj  in  the  flesh  ; 

he  undertook  not  chat  waa  Immortal.     Certuulr  there 

is  no  happinesB  within  this  circle  of  fleah,  nor  ia  it  in 

the  optica  of  tboac  ejea  to  behold  feUcity  ;  the  first 

'       of  ourjuliileeia  death.     The  Jeril  hath  tbercfore 

ed  of  bia  deairea  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 

I    we  should  bare  been  without  it.     There  is  no  miaery 

1    but  in  hiuuelr,  where  then-  U  no  end  of  miaeiy  ;  and 

I    ao,  indeed,  in  his  own  Hnse,  the  stoic  ia  in  tbe  right, 

I    Me  forgel«  that  be  coa  die  who  complaina  of  misery  ; 

'    ■■  ar«  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 


ISludy  of  OtxTi  ITonb.] 
The  Torld  waa  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beaat«,  but 
I  (todied  and  contemplated  by  man  ;  it  Is  the  debt  of 
.  our  reason  we  owe  unto  Ood,  and  the  homife  we  pay 
I  for  not  being  beasta  ;  without  this,  the  world  ia  alill 
j    as  though  it  bod  uot  been,  or  as  it  waa  before  the  sixth 

I  eoiiceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receirea  stooll  honour  from  those  Tulgar  heads 
that  nidcly  state  about,  and  with  a  gnMs  rusticity 
admire  hi»  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whom 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  dolibemte  rSHarch 
iDto  hi)  creatures,  retum  the  duty  of  a  devout 


it  to  gifc 

ceoflibe 


I  belli 


[GAoKs.] 
I  that  the  whole   fiatue   of  a  beaat  doth 


materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souli  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  thej 
lulwiit  beyond  the  body,  and  oulliTo  death  by  Ihi 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  nilhout  a  mi 
racle ;  that  the  aimla  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  poosession  of  hearcn  ;  that  thoao  appa- 
ritions and  ghoita  of  departed  persona  arc  not  the 
wandering  iwuls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walka  of 
devils,  prompting  and  su^esting  us  unto  mischief, 
blo-d,  and  villany,  initilling  and  stealing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  the  blcMtd  spiritii  are  not  at  mt  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  offwraof  tbe 
world  ;  but  that  tboae  phantasms  appear  onen,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  cfaamel-bouses,  and  chutche), 
it  11  berause  those  are  the  domiiUiries  of  tbe  dead, 
where  the  dpril,      ke  an  inixilcnl  champion,  beholds 


b  pride  (be  spoils  and  trophies  of  his  victory  ovar 

For  ray  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  yean,  which  to 
., .  I ■..___    !...._  _:._^  gf  poet^,  and 

fable.  For  the 
hospital,  aod  a 
place  not  to  live  bu(  (o  die  in.  The  world  that  I  re- 
gard is  myself',  it  is  tbe  roicrocoam  of  roy  own  ttame 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eyeon— for  the  other  I  use  it  but 
like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my  '■ 
recreation,  *  "  The  earth  ia  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  tbe  heavens  above  us.  but  of  (bat  heavenly 
and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  maaa  of  fieab  that 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surfan 
that  tells  tlie  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade 
me  1  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  1  study  to  find  how 
1  am  a  microcoara  or  little  world,  I  Hnd  myself  so 
thing  more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece 
of  divinity  ia  ai — something  that  was  befon  (he 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Natun 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripton 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  hit  ii 
troduetion  or  fint  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  begin  the 
alphabet  of  man. 

[Cniorifj.] 

Bat  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity:  I  bald 

nnly  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity, 
vinity  hath  wisely  dirided  the  acts  thriHif  into 
my  bmnches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness  -.  as  many  ways  aa  we 
may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  charitable; 
nlirmitiea,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
»hieh  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our 
1  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but 
behold  him  with  ss  much  pity  as  I  do  Lannia.  It  ia 
no  gtvater  charity  to  clothe  hu  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  i)  an  bocourable  object 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries, 
their  borrowed  undentandings  do  homage  to 
bounty  of  oun.  It  ii  the  cheapest  way  of  tvneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminate* 
another  without  obscuring  itaelf.  To  be  rcMrred  and 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  tbe  sordidest  piece 
of  covctousneas,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecu- 
niary avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  mvKlf  a  sdwUr) 
I  am  oblipd  by  tbe  du^  of  my  condJtioD :  I  make 
Dot,  therefore,  my  bead  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  eommnnity 
iu  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themselTcs.  1  mvy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myaetf,  but  pity  them 
that  know  leas.  I  instruct  no  man  aa  an  eicrcise  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  i(  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  i 
propagate  it  in  bis ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours, there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  n 
that  my  acquired  psits  must  perish  with  myself,  c 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  fnends.     1  ca 

ceivc  why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  an 
affection  :  for  controversies,  disputea,  and  argomen' 
tioni,  both  ill  philosophy  and  in  divini(y.  if  (bey  m 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  taws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  thue 
is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  tbeu  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  fint  started. 


why  o 
nined;  for  though  theybi 


mplyi 


ropond,  they 


EN0U8H  CITEIIATUHE. 


The  Scottiih  prose  writer*  of  lhi«  period  are  few, 
and,  in  ^cdgtb],  not  only  ia  Ungiuge  and  style,  but 
in  the  extent  of  thfir  leiiminR  and  whole  >trtiin  of 
their  tceniiu.  they  full  strikingly  below  the  first 
of  tb^  Eugliah  contemporariei. 


faicnt  fleW,  that  of  vigoinu*  polilinl  movemciit. 

John  Emox,  the  celebrated  Tcfonner,  wa»  born  at 
I  Hwldington.  in  1105.  Bred  a  friar.  Iio  early  em- 
(   kCBCed  tiie  doctrinei  of  the  licfDnnation,  uid  whiic 


diMemiiukUng  them  at  St  Andrewf,  was  carried  pii- 

■ooer  to  France  in  1347.     Bein^  act  at  libeiiy  twc 

'   ftan  afterwirdii,  he  preached  in  Kngland  Cut  thi 

I   BECOBion  of  hiaty  in  \m  inilncvi  him  to  retire 


_._  he  resided  chiefly  at  Oeneta 

and  Fruikfort.  Viiitins SeatUind  in  ia59,he greatly 
HreRHthencd  the  I'mltAlaiit  canse  by  hia  eiterticma 
in  E(llnburg:h  ;  but  at  the  eameat  MiliclbUlon  of  the 
Eogltah  congregati 
aphJ*  abode  tliere  in  1S5G.      At  Genera  be  pub- 


nued  hia  eiGrtioni  In  behalf  of  Pnitentantiiin,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  an  EnglUh  army,  finally  triumphed 
in  tlie  following  year.  He  died  in  1S73,  and  wlien 
laid  in  the  grave,  waa  charauteriaed  by  the  Karl  of 
Morton  a»  one  '  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.' 
The  theological  vorki  of  Knox  are  nnmeroiu,  but 
hia  ehitf  pnnlnction  ii  a  Il'uUiry  c/  lit  Rifi/rmalm 
o/lUk/iiiiUBithiHlie  Iita2iiia/SciAla»d.priDttiltl\er 
hi)  death.  Allhougb,  (Vom  haying  been  written  at 
iiitttrrali.  and  amid  the  distracdona  of  a  bu«y  life, 
much  of  it  ia  in  a  confUied  and  ill-digeited  state, 
it  still  maintatna  its  value  ui  a  chief  aource  of  infor- 
mation on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  tlio  eventAd 
period  during  which  the  author  lived:  and,  though 
lometiniea  inaccurate,  and  the  production  ofa  paitl- 
lan.  it  baa.  in  the  mjiin.  been  conflrmefl  by  the  re- 
aearrliGB  of  later  hisloriana.  As  a  apecimen  of  thi* 
celcbratdi  work,  we  select  the  account  of  the 

[Aataniiiaitan  of  Caniinal  Stolon,'] 
ASttr  the  death  of  Master  WUhari,  the  cardinal 
was  cried  up  by  hiii  flatterers,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  corrupt  clergy,  as  Che  only  defender  af  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  andpunisher  of  heretica,  neglecting  the 
authority  bf  the  aluggish  gotemor. 


neetecting  tl 


of  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  had 
only  iupjireMecl  alt  herf  tics,  hut  also  kept  under  the 
lavmcn,  Abo  were  so  frowanl  and  atubboni.  On  the 
other  aide,  when  that  the  people  beheld  the  great 
tonnenllng  of  that  innocent,  they  could  not  withhold 
from  pileouc  mourning  and  eomplainlng  of  the  inno- 
cent laitib'i  alaughter.  After  the  death  of  this  blessed 
martyr  of  God,  began  the  people  in  plain  speaking 
to  damn  and  detest  the  cnielty  that  was  used  ;  yea, 
men  of  great  birth,  and  estimation,  and  honour,  at 
open  tables  avowed,  that  the  blood  of  the  aaid  HasMr 
George  should  be  revenged,  or  el*e  it  should  eott  life 
for  life.  And  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  ahould  be  like 
hogii  kept  for  slaughter,  by  this  vicious  priest,  which 
neither  minded  Ood  nor  cared  for  man.  Amonnt 
those  that  auake  against  the  cardinal's  cruelty,  Joan 
Lesley,  brother  to  the  F.arl  of  Itothn,  ins  chief,  with 
hi*  cousin  Nonnan  l.esley,  who  had  been  a  gnat  fol- 
lower of  the  cardinal,  and  very  active  for  him,  but  a 
little  befon  fell  m>  foul  with  him,  (bat  they  canu  to 
high  reproaches  one  with  another.  The  occasion  of 
their  falling  out  waa  a  prirate  huaineas,  wherein  Nor- 
man Lesley  said  he  was  nmuged  liy  the  cardinaL  On 
the  oChor  side,  the  cardinal  said  be  was  not  with  re- 
spect used  by  Norman  I^ley,  his  inferior.  The  said 
John  Lesley  in  all  companies  •parcl  not  to  aay,  that 
that  same  dagirer  (showing  forth  his  dsjijrer),  and  that 
same  hand,  ahould  be  put  in  the  cardinal's  breast. 
These  bruits  came  to  the  cardinal'a  ears  ;  but  he 
thought  himself  alout  enough  for  all  Scothind ;  for 
in  Babylon,  that  is.  In  his  new  block-house,*  he  waa 
aun,  aa  he  thought,  and  apon  the  fields  ho  was  able 
to  match  all  his  enemies.  •  •  Many  purposes  were 
devised  how  that  wicked  man  might  hare  been  taken 
away  ;  but  all  failclh,  till  Friday  the  SBth  of  May, 
anna  1,546,  when  the  foresaid  Norman  came  at  night 
CO  Saint  Andrews.  M'illiam  Kirkcaldy  of  Orannt, 
younger,  was  in  the  town  bclbre,  waitmg  npon  the 
purpose.  Laxt  came  John  Lesley,  as  aforeswd,  who 
•TBS  most  auipected.  What  conclusion  they  Cook  that 
night,  it  wni  not  known,  but  by  the  issue  that  fol- 
'  —  '    lul  early  upon  the  Saturday,  in  the  morning. 
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First,  the  gates  being  open,  and  the  drawbridge  letten 
down,  for  receiving  of  lime  and  stones,  and  other 
things  neceasary  for  building  (for  Babylon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  saj,  essayed  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  younger,  and  with  him  six  persons,  and 
setting  entry,  held  purpose  with  the  porter.  If  my 
lord  was  waking  1  who  answered,  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  talketh,  and  his  ser- 
Tants  made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached 'Norman  Lesley  with  his  company  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entry.  They  address  to  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudely, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
have  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  being  en- 
tered thereon,  stayed  it,  and  leaped  in ;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  his  head  was  broken, 
the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  so  the  place  was  seized.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  Willis,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  gate.  The  first  thing  that  ever  was  done,  Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  privy  postern, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  have  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  violence 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  persons  to 
the  gate  :  the  number  that  enterprised  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  The  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  asked  from  his  window.  What  meant  that 
noise !  It  was  answered,  that  Norman  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle :  which  understood,  he  ran  to  the 
postern,  but  perceiving  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
he  returned  quickly  to  his  chamber,  took  his  two- 
hiuded  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  other  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lesley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls !  he  answered.  My 
name  is  Lesley.  He  demanded.  Is  that  Norman ! 
The  other  saith.  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  have 
Norman,  saith  the  cardinal,  for  he  is  my  friend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melvin,  a  man  familiarly  acquainted  with  Master 
George  Wishart,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  of  gold  under  coals 
that  were  laid  in  a  secret  comer.  At  lenetlf  ho 
asketh.  Will  yc  save  my  life  1  The  said  John  an- 
swered, It  may  be  that  we  will.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  you.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  and  so  cried.  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  very  strong),  and  so  was  brought  a  chimley- 
full  of  burning  coals  ;  which  perceived,  the  cardinal 
or  his  chamberlain  (it  is  uncertain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  dovm  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  1  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  The 
said  John  Lesley  (according  to  his  former  vows)  struck 
him  first  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  Melvin  (a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said,  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
sword,  said,  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  George  Wishart, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
lore  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particidar,  moted  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  thou  hast 
%een,  and  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  against 
Chrift  Jetui  and  hif  holy  gotpeL    And  lo  be  •fcraok 


him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  stag-sword :  and 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heard  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  I 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

While  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  cardinal,  th« 
fray  rose  in  the  town ;  the  provost  assembles  the  com- 
monalty, and  comes  to  the  house-side,  ciying.  What 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cardinal  t  where  is  my 
lord  cardinal!  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cardinal! 
They  that  were  within  answered  gently.  Best  it  wert 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  the  man  yt 
call  the  cardinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in  his 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  But  then 
more  enragedly  they  cry,  We  shall  never  depart  till 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  east 
block-house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  the  wall  to 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  believe  be- 
fore they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  without  Requiem 
cetemam,  et  reqiUescat  inpace,  sung  for  his  soul.  *  * 
These  things  we  write  merril;f ,  but  we  would  that  the 
reader  should  observe  God's  just  judgments,  and  how 
that  he  can  deprehend  the  worldly-wise  in  their  own 
wisdom,  make  their  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  their  owd 
feet,  and  their  own  purposed  strength  to  be  their  owd 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  m  our  God,  whereby 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  amtlijp  what 
■tien^gth  soever  they  make  in  the  contraiy. 

DATID  CALI>BSWOOI>— Snt  JA1DB8  WOLflL, 

In  the  reign  of  James  VL,  a  work  timUar  to  that 
of  Ejiox,  but  on  a  much  more  extenriye  scale,  more 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  dociunente,  wss 
written  by  Dayid  Caij>brwood,  another  zodooi 
Presbyterian  divine.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
has  b^n  printed  under  the  title  of  The  True  Hiskwjf 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  the  original,  in  six  folio 
vokimes  of  manuscript,  reposes  in  the  library  df 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  For  his  resolute  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy,  Calderwood  was  imprisoned 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Scotland. 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Fencaitland, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  The  style  of  his  work  deserres 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  par^- 
feeling,  it  has  always  been  yalued  as  a  repertory  q£ 
historical  facts. 

Sib  James  Melyil,  privy  councillor  and  gentle- 
man  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Soots, 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  historical 
work,  which  for  a  considerable  time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  haying  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jamet  Mehil  of  HaBMl, 
containing  an  Impartial  Account  of  the  moti  Remark" 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age^  not  men' 
tioned  w  other  Historians ;  more  particularfy  Belating 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  ana  Scotland,  under  the 
Beigns  of  Queen  Elizabetk,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
King  James,  In  all  which  Transactions  the  AuAor  was 
Personally  and  Publicly  Concerned.  This  work  is  es- 
teen\^  for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  eventa 

JOHN  LE8LET. 

JoHK  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  leakniis 
partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561, 
and  in  whoso  behalf  he  actively  exerted  himself 
diuing  her  imprisonment  in  England.  Forced  by 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  aooonnt 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which  be  en- 
gaged, he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Constance  in 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wealth 
and  <nfl»u«flft  In  fimnding  tbiw  ooUeges  for  the  in- 
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■tnictioo  of  his  countrymen,  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  and 

Douaj.      fieing  now,  however,  advanced  in  years,  rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  AliuightT  Ood, 

he  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re-  where  I  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  of  the  joy 

tired  to  a  monastery  in  the  Netherhinds,  where  that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  right 

he  died  in   1596.     His  chid^  publications  are,  a  hand  of  our  Saviour. 

treatise  in  defence  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  title  to 

the  English  crown ;  a  Deacription  of  Scotland  and  the  IBvnUng  of  EdMurgh  and  Leith  ly  Hie  EngUJi 

SeottUh  Idea;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin,  Mannere,  in  1544.] 

and  Exphiti  of  the  Scotch,    All  these  are  in  Latm ;  ..        mi  t     ^       ^    xi.              l      vi..       /.  v 

the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at  „  ^^^  ^ H  ^  p*","*  *[*  **'®  *''*?®'^  ambition  of  King 

Borne  in  1578.    He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  Unguage  ^^""^  o^  EngUnd,  who  ceased  not  to  search  by  all 

a  Histonf  </  Scotland  from  1436  to  1561,  of  which  "^f^™*  P^"*.*^.^!^^  v^***i°..*^.>if.^.?.'"y  *"1  ^l^.^J^^'? 
odI/  a  £atin 
jost  mentioi 

^"llMa  "^S^*^^^^              7work'^titIed' Kel^i^-  *"^  ^^^  *^L'*"^'1  .*^'' i7*f ^a'*^  whereof  there 

»^^   ScoiicttwL*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a  ^"^'^  P^^^  number  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  amved  m  the 

e.talor»e^e  tarUnV^culiw  to  Soottidi  fiunUie.,  ff\L^r«  HifI''L.!!Jn t*rl1h*n?«;[.f^^^^ 

„„^^„.„3  .  „ ii:.i.„«  T «-r.« :«  ♦u«  c»»«.«.:.u  i»«»».»I^  *t  the  ISew  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 

"^^u*?  ^"^^  ^^  "^  **  SoMah  Unguag^  j,.          ^    ^  ^;^    ^  munition,  the  fourth  of  Maj. 

Stl^^^ofX'L^  preaerred  m  maauMnpt  ,„  t^e  meantime,  the  Oorernor  biing  in  the  town  if 

in  UM  cou^ge  oi  iA>ttay.  Edinburgh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 

r/n.      ^    ^  T         Jr^  forth  of  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 

[CaianKC«-<iryaM«f  v.j  Cardinal,  Earb  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 

[TkoB  Lidsyls  *  HisCocyof  Soottsad.*]  others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 

jOHflnaiapmina,    Thkrwesgrytdidesadmssaemsldfor  to  stop  the  Unding  of  the  enemy ;  but  frae^  they  we^ 

htettow ^ZWtis of  W. x^U  Ucama he w.. a aobill  ~"^>:f^^*'t"^  ^^ ^^^ «~* ''H!?^/ ^^ f'}'^!  T?!?*?* 

prlaee,  and  txmvalUel  makiU  aU  hJs  dayto  for  nimlntMiiiig  of  wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 

hH wltftffiisfai  pseni,  Jnittot,  wv'  i^hh*m-  Be watamaa,  ^to.}  forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 

Otterbume,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  bailies, 

There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through  to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  know 

all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble  for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  army  to 

prince,  and  travailed  mickle  all  his  days  for  main-  invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  proclaimed  be- 

taining  of  his  subjecto  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness,  twixt  the  two  realms ;  and  if  there  was  any  iiyuries 

He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient,  or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  was 

albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  countenance  offended,  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 

amiable  and  lovely,  specially  in  his  communication ;  with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  eflfect  thankfully 

his  eyes  gray  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he  would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 

did  once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in  The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 

all  times  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and  commission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 

prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  high  courage  in  receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  be  convoyed  in  Eng- 

peat  perils,  doubtful  affaim,  and  matters  of  weighty  Und  to  bo  married  with  Prince  Edward  ;  and  if  they 

importance:  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight,  would  deliver  her,  he  would  absUin  from  all  pursuit, 

for  in  snch  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them  otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 

advisedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  might  be 

that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  might  be  master  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 

noted  and  regarded,  and  as  far  excel  and  pass  all  therefore  the  haill*  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 

others  in  esUte  and  dignity.     Besides  this,  he  was  being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 

sober,  moderate,  honest,  afl^ble,  courteous,  and  so  far  the  same,  and  present  them  before  him  as  lieutenant, 

abhorred  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  sharp  ^d  ofler  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  ehie  he  would 


..     .      ,    .         ,.  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or*  they  L__ 

of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in  ailed  his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 

rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi-  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  all  kind  of  necessary  fur- 

lity  and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was  niture,  and  departed  to  Striveling.«  In  the  meantime, 

joined  and  annexed  a  certain  mereiful  pity,  which  he  the  English  army  lodged  that  night  in  Leith.     Upon 

did  ofitimes  show  to  such  as  had  offended,  taking  the  mom,  being  the  fif^h  of  May,  they  marehed  for- 

rather  compositions  of  money  nor*  men*s  lives ;  which  ward  toward  Edinburgh  by  the  Canongate,  and  or*  their 

was  a  plain  ailment  that  he  did  use  his  rigour  only  entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 

(as  he  sud  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and  horsemen  of  English  men  from  Berwick  by  land,  who 

wrongous  hearU  of  the  people,  specially  Irishmai3  joined  with  them,  and  passed  up  the  Canongate,  of 

and  borderers,  and  others,  nursed  and  brought  up  in  purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  »- 

seditious  factions  and  civil  rebellions;  and  not  for  aistance  was  made  unto  them   by  certain  Scottish 

greedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although  men,  and  divers  of  the  English  men  were  sUin,  and 

such  as  were  afflicted  would  cry  out ;  and  surely  this  some  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 

good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume  day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 

the  riches  of  his  country ;  for  he  hjf  his  high  policy  mar-  compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.    And  on 

vdlously  riched  his  realm  and  himself,  both  withffold  the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 

and  silver,  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereof  he  came  forward  lAth  the  haill  ordinances,?  and  assaUed 

left  great  store  and  quantity  in  all  his  palaces  at  his  the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 

departing.    And  so  this  kinff,  living  all  his  time  in  saving  the  porte  of  the  town  were  dosed,  which  they 
the  favour  of  fortune,  m  high  honour,  nches,  and  gloiy, 

and,  for  his  noble  ads  and  prudent  polides,  worthy  '  To  •nforoe  a  marrisge  between  Us  son  and  tbs  falwl 

Qneen  Haiy  of  SootUnd. 

•  Edited  by  John  Sdbtodd  Stosrt.   4ta    Tiit :  BdiBtargh.  >  Oppodte.         >  Wb«D,  tnm  the  time  when.         «  Wholtb 

iCrtaiiMliiadba       'Hmhs.      •  Fn— i,  se  nirthiatsw  *Mn»               •SUrilMi             f 
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bniko  up  with  prmt  artillerj,  and  entsred  tbereat, 
cinjiog  carttd  ordinanc™  before  them  till  Ihey  c»me 
'Q  eight  of  the  cutle,  where  they  pliwcd  Ihem,  pur- 
iiMiDg  to  aicgt  the  nutle.  But  the  laird  of  Stuie- 
oUK,  cHpUin  ttertKif,  caiued  (hoot  at  them  in  bo 
great  shuudwice,  and  with  jo  pood  ineMure,  that 
thej  ste<r  s  great  number  of  Englich  men,  amoDgKl 
horn  there  waa  aome  principal  raptaina  and  gentl«- 
icn  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  plecoi  of  the  Kiigliih 
Tliiiancei  waa  broken  ;  wherethrough  they  were  con- 
Taincd  to  raise  the  siege  shortly  and  retire  them. 
The  lamo  day  the  Kngliih  men  set  fire  in  dim^ 
placet  of  the  lowu,  but  trns  not  suffered  to  maintain 
it,  through  continual  ghooting  of  ordinance  forth  of 
the  castle,  wherewith  they  were  so  Bore  troubled,  that 
they  were  conatruned  to  return  to  their  camp  at  Leith. 
Bnt  the  neit  day  they  rvtoined  aj^in,  and  did  that 
they  could  to  consume  all  the  town  with  fires.  So 
likcwiie  they  continued  lome  days  after,  to  that  the 
moK  part  oiF  the  town  was  burnt  in  cruel  mannor ; 
daring  the  which  time  their  horsemen  did  great  hart 
'n  the  country,  spinling  and  burning  sundry  places 
hereabout,  and  in  special  all  the  cutle  and  place  of 
IniEmillar,  nhere  the  moat  pan  of  the  whole  riches 
of  ^inlnirgh  wwi  put  by  tbe  merchants  of  the  town 
tn  keeping,  which  not  without  fraud  of  the  keepen, 
ai  was  reported,  was  betrayed  to  the  English  men  for 
B  part  of  the  booty  and  epuil  thereof 

When  the  English  men  of  war  was  thus  occopiedin 
btuning  and  spoiling,  the  Goicmar  sect  and  reliered 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  Lord  Mn»wcli,  master  of  Olcn- 
cairn,  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  forth  of  ward,  and  put 
them  to  liberty  ;  and  made  such  speedy  prepaiation 
■a  he  could  to  set  forward  an  army  for  upelling  the 
English  men  forth  of  the  realm  ;  who  hearmg  thereof, 

fm  the  xiiij  day  of  May,  they  brote  dawn  the  pier 
Leith  hnien,  burned  oud  destroyed  the  same  ;  and 
■hipping  their  gnat  artilleiy,  they  sent  their  ships 
away  bomcwurd,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  taking  with  them  certain  Scottish  tbips 
which  was  in  the  naren,  amon^t  the  which  the  shijis 
called  Salamander  and  the  Unicom  were  carried  in 
England.  Upon  the  xt  day  of  May  their  army  and 
their  fleet  departed  from  Leith  at  one  time,  the  town 
of  Leith  being  set  in  lire  the  same  morning ;  and  their 
■aid  army  that  night  lodged  at  SeatOD,  the  neit  night 
beside  Liunbar,  the  thinl  night  at  Renton  in  the 
Mene,  and  the  1 8  day  of  May  they  entered  in  Ber- 
wick. In  alt  this  time,  the  borderen  and  certain 
olhen  Scottiih  men,  albeit  they  were  not  of  sufficient 
number  to  give  battle,  yet  they  held  them  busy  vith 
daily  akirminhing,  that  sundry  of  their  men  and  hoise 
re  taken,  and  therefore  none  of  Iheni  durst  in  any 
e  stir  from  the  great  army  in  all  their  pB»!ige 
{rum  Edinburgh  to  Berwick.* 

Kt  ■iiin>etourrBiiIeiinis<rtMplM(«lloseeFI!ih(ip  Lester's 

IIHt«  iwt  of  II  rrum  bli  VDlnmE  printed  it  Rime  in  lt;B. 
iU  Imibmr  nJ  that  IlK  Myls  is  naeh  mora  oobcIh  tlianiB 


John  Spotiswood,  sutceaiiTcIy  archbiihop  of 
Gliiagow  and  of  St  Andrews  iii  tlie  reign  of  JamLi 
VI.,  was  bora  in  156i.  A  strenuous  and  tftiTe  pi 
moter  of  James's  •clicmu  for  the  estJiblishmcut 
Eplicopacy  in  Scotland,  he  itood  ht(di  in  tbe  faTaw 
of  that  king,  aa  well  aiuf  Charlci  L,  by  whom  he  was 
made  clianeellor  of  Scotland  in  1635.  tlii  death  took 
place  four  years  afterwords  in  London,  whither  the 


popular  comtnotiont  had  obliged  him  to  retire, 
wrote,  at  the  command  of  James,  a  Hilorg  o^Af 
Chiircli  of  Srvllaiid,  fVum  *.&  203  to  16S5.     ^Tien 
the  king,  on  expressing  his  wish  for  the  eompmitir- 
of  that  work,  vaa  told  thRtaome  pauaget  f n  it  mig 
possibly  beartoo  hard  upon  the  memory  nfhli  mother. 
he  desired  Spntiswoid  to  '  write  and  spare  not  i'  r"' 
yet,  lays  Bishop  Niciilson,  the  historinn  '  Tenfi 
not  so  far  with  a  commission  as  Riichannn  did  wi 
out  one.'*     The  history  was  published  in  Londttf 
IG5A,  and  ia  considered  to  be,  on  the  wliole,  a  fai 
ftii  and  impartial  narrative. 

[DalmrCm  nf  ItiUgioia  Eilifca  in  liiB.J 
^liilit  these  things  passed,  John  Knoi  letniMil  . 
from  [leneva  into  Scotland,  and,  joining  with  the  cm-  ■ 
grogation,  did  preach  to  them  at  Perth.  In  his  wf'  i 
inon,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  against  the  ailanlim 
of  imagCT,  showed  that  the  same  tended  to  Ond's  iii»- 
honour,  and  that  aiirh  idols  and  monDmettts  of  sopn- 1 
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stition  as  were  erected  in  churches  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  as  beinff  ofiensive  to  good  and  godljr  people. 
The  sermon  ended,  and  the  better  sort  gone  to  dmner, 
a  priest,  rather  to  try  men*8  affections  than  out  of  anj 
derotion,  prepared  to  saj  mass,  opening  a  great  case, 
wherein  was  the  history  of  divers  saints  exquisitely 
earved.  A  jovng  bo j  that  stood  bj,  sajing  that  such 
boldnoM  was  unsuffexable,  the  priest  gaye  him  a  blow. 
The  boj,  in  an  anger,  casting  a  stone  at  the  priest, 
happened  to  break  one  of  the  pictures,  whereupon  stir 
was  presentlj  raised,  some  of  the  common  sort  falling 
upon  the  priest,  others  running  to  the  altar  and  break- 
ing the  images,  so  as  in  a  moment  all  was  pulled  down 
in  the  chordi  tiiat  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 
people,  upon  the  noise  thereof,  assembled  in  great 
numbCTs,  and,  inyading  the  cloisters,  made  spoil  of  all 
they  found  therein.  Ine  Franciscans  had  store  of  pro- 
Tision,  both  of  rictuals  and  household  stuff;  amonj^t 
the  Dominicans  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  so 
much  there  was  as  might  show  the  profession  thej 
made  of  porerty  to  be  felsmed  and  counterfeit.  The 
Carthusians,  who  paaed  both  these  in  wealth,  were 
used  in  like  manner ;  yet  was  the  prior  permitted  to 
take  with  him  what  he  might  carry  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  All  the  spoil  was  given  to  the  poor,  the  rich 
sort  forbearing  to  meddle  with  any  part  thereof.  But 
that  which  was  most  admired  was  the  speed  they  made 
in  demolishing  these  edifices.  For  the  Charterhouse 
(a  building  oiexceeding  cost  and  largeness)  was  not 
only  ruin^,  but  the  stones  and  timber  so  quickly 
taken  away,  as,  in  less  than  two  days'  space,  a  vestige 
thereof  was  scarce  remaining  to  be  seen.  They  of 
Cupar  in  Fife,  hearing  what  was  done  at  Perth,  went 
in  like  manner  to  their  church,  and  defaced  all  the 
images,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 
which  the  curate  took  so  heavily,  as  the  night  follow- 
ing he  put  violent  hands  on  himself.  *        * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  St  Andrews ; 
and  because  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  would  not 
be  well  accepted,  and  feared  some  sudden  attempt 
(for  the  queen  with  her  Frenchmen  lay  then  at  Falk- 
land), they  sent  to  the  lords  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow, 
and  others  that  favoured  religion  in  the  countries  of 
Angus  and  Meams,  and  requested  them  to  meet  at 
St  Andrews  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile,  they 
ihemselves  went  to  the  town  of  Crail,  whither  all 
thiit  had  warning  came,  showing  great  forwardness 
and  re<)olutions ;  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
John  Knox,  who,  in  a  sermon  made  unto  them  at  the 
isame  time,  put  them  in  mind  of  that  he  foretold  at 
Perth,  how  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  Queen  Re- 
gent's dealing,  and  that  conditions  would  not  be  kept, 
&«  they  hadi  found.  Therefore  did  he  exhort  them  not 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fair  promises,  seeing 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  hoped  for  at  their  hands,  who 
touk  no  regard  of  contracts  and  covenants  solemnly 
•iwom.  And  because  there  would  be  no  quietness  till 
one  of  the  parties  were  masters,  and  strangers  expulsed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves cither  to  die  as  men,  or  to  live  victorious. 

By  this  exhortation  the  hearers  were  so  moved,  as 
they  fell  immediately  to  the  pulling  down  of  altars 
and  images,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 
were  abased  to  idolatiy  in  the  town.  The  like  they 
did  the  next  day  in  Anstruthcr,  and  from  thence  came 
directly  to  St  Andrews.  The  bishop  hearing  what 
they  had  done  in  the  coast-towns,  and  Bus])ecting  they 
vould  attempt  the  same  reformation  in  the  city,  came 
to  it  well  accompanied,  of  purpose  to  withstand  them ; 
but  after  he  had  tried  the  affections  of  the  townxmen, 
and  found  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 
went  away  early  the  next  morning  towards  Falkland 
to  the  queen. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  John  Knox  preached  in 
the  parish  dinrch,  taking  for  his  theme  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  toadung  our  Sariour's  purging  of  the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  corruption  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Jerusalem  to  the  present  estate  in  the 
church,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  God  had  given  authority  and  power,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditors,  as,  the  sermon  being  ended,  they 
went  all  and  made  spoil  of  the  churches,  rasing  the 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Gray  Friati  to  the 
ground* 

IJamet  YL  cmd  a  Befroietory  Prea^ar.'] 

The  king  perceiving  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  his  mother  was  determined,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers  :  which  they 
denied  to  do,  though  the  form  prescribed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawful ;  which  was,  '  That  it  miffht 
please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  his 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.'    Upon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  church,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
God  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number,  Mr 
David  Lindsay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
gave  obedience.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  disobedience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  purposing  to  haye  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  3d  of  February  for 
solemn  prayers  to  be  made  in  her  behalf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministers  understood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.    The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  place, 
called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said, '  Mr  John,  that 
place  was  destinatc  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and 
remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go 
on.'    He  replying,  *  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leaye  the 
place.    And  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  out ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches, '  This  day  shall 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
liord  :'  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  entering  the  pulpit,  did  perform  the  duty 
required.    The  noise  was  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  people;  but  after  they  were  quieted,  and  had 
heard  the  bishop  (as  he  was  a  most  powerful  preacher) 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourse  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  '  praying  for  all  men,*  they  grieyed  sore 
to  see  their  teachers  so  far  overtaken,  and  condemned 
their  obstinacy  in  that  point.      In  the  afternoon, 
Cowper  was  called  before  the  council,  where  Mr  Wal- 
ter Balcanquel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  for  some  idle  speeches  that  es- 
caped them,  were  both  dischaiged  from  preaching  in 
Edinbuigh  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  Cowper 
sent  prisoner  to  Blackness. 


GEORGE  BUCHANAlf. 

George  Buchanan  is  more  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  classical  Latinity  than  for  his  produc- 
tions in  the  English  tongue.  He  was  born  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1506,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  acted  as  tutor  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray.  While  so  employed,  he  gaye  offence 
to  the  clergy  by  a  satirical  poem,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  on  the  continent,  from  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scotland  till  1560.  Though  he  had 
enibraced'the  Protestant  doctrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  was  fkyourable :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studies,  was  emidoyed  to  rei^ulate  the  uni- 
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Terntiei,  and  became  principal  of  St  Leonard'i 
colk-ge  ia  the  uniFenltj  o(  St  Andrewv  He  joined, 
bDwerer,  the  Karl  of  Murray'!  pirt;  a^inat  the 
queen,  and  waa  appoint^  totor  to  James  VI..  wliose 
Twdantry  wa«  prob&bly  in  aonie  degree  the  result  of 
hii  ingtructioaa,  and  on  wham  he  is  (aid  to  have 
occasionally  be)>to«ed  a  hearty  whippidg.  In  1571 
he  violently  attaiked  the  conduct  and  chnrsclec  of 
the  queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  Iielrrtio  Maria 
Btginrr.  After  the  afigBsBination  of  his  patron.  Regent 
Murray,  he  itill  continued  to  enjoy  llie  favour  of 
the  dominant  party,  vrtiote  opiniuu  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  judge  of  and  contru]  the  conduct  of 
tbeir  governora,  he  maintained  with  great  spirit  and 
ahility  in  a  treatise  DeJvrt  iFwui.  published  in  1579. 
BaviDg  by  thia  book  offended  hia  royal  pupil,  he 
■pent  in  retirement  the  laat  few  yean  of  his  life, 
duruig  which  he  composed  in  Idtin  hia  well-known 
'  Ulitory  of  Scotland.'  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
158a.  under  the  title  of  ilfruii  Scolicanmi  HUloria. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  so  poor,  that  his  flineral 
took  place  at  the  public  expense.  Buchanan's  r«- 
pntAtfnn  as  a  writer  of  Latin  stiuida  very  high  ;  the 
general  excellence  of  his  poetical  compoaitioni  In 
this  language  has  been  already  adverted  to.  As  a 
hislorUn,  hia  Btyle  is  held  to  unite  the  eicellence*  of 
Livy  and  Sallust.  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
■ometinies  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes 
bis  narrative  with  frtble.  *  If  liis  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality.' says  Dr  HotKrtson,  '  had  been  In  any 
degree  eqna]  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the 

Enricy  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might 
B  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  adniirvd  com- 
positions of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting 
the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at 
tho  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them  i  and  hath  clotlied 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those 
legends  which  formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and 
extravagance.' 

In  those  who  are  accustomed  to  penue  the  ele- 
gant Latin  compositions  of  Buclianan,  a,  sjiecimen  of 
his  Temacular  prose  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
(xirprise.  One  exists  in  a  tract  called  the  Chaturkai, 
which  he  deiignnl  as  a  satire  upon  the  slippcrj' 
atateamao,  Secrelaiy  Maitlond,  of  Lelhington,  wlioae 
final  desertion  to  Mie  queen's  parly  he  could  never 
forgive.  A  glance  at  this  worlc.  or  even  at  the  brief 
extract  from  it  here  subjoined,  will  suffice  to  extin- 
guish all  lamentation  for  the  (kct  of  his  other  writ- 
ings being  in  a  dead  language.  Yet  thia  ungainly 
strain  must  have  been  that  of  the  familiar  daily 
speech  of  this  rival  of  Horace  and  of  VirgiL 

{Tie  Chamaiton.] 
Tbur  is  a  cntane  kynd  of  Bcist  callit  Chaouelean, 
CDgcndent  in  sic  Conntreis  as  the  Sons  bet  mair 
StrtDtb  in  than  in  this  ¥!s  of  Brettane,  the  quhilk' 
albeit  it  be  small  of  Corporance,  nuebttheleM  it  is  of 
ane  atiange  Nature,  the  quhilk  makV»  it  to  he  na  less 
celebrat  and  spoken  of  than  sum  neaatia  of  greittar 
Quanlitie.  The  Proprieties"  is  marraloua,  for  qual 
Thiog  e<ir  it  be  applicat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the 
samynS  Cullour.and  imitatis  all  Hiwis,  excepte  onelie 
the  Ijuhyte  and  Reid;  and  foi  this  caus  anciene 
Writiaris  commonlie  comparia  it  to  ane  Flatterare, 
quhilk  iinitatis  all  the  haill  Maneria  of  qubome  he 
lenieia*  him  Klf  to  be  Freind  to,  eicrpt  (Juhyte, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  the  Bymboll  and  Tokin  geiin 
commonlie  in  Doviae  of  Colouris  to  signifia  Sempil- 
on  and  Loyaltie,  and  Reid  signifying  Manlinau  and 
heivyicall  Courage.  This  Applicalioun  being  so  urit, 
Zit*  peradTentnrc  mony  that  bes  Dowther  tent^  the 


said  Beiet,  aor  na  per^te  Portraict  of  it,  wald  beleif 
sick'  thing  not  to  be  treir.  I  will  thairibn  act  fuith 
Bchortlie  the  Deicriptioun  of  tic  an  Munsture  not  lang 
ago  eugeudrit  in  Scotland  in  the  Cuutre  of  Lewthume, 
Dot  far  fiom  Hadingtoun,  lo  that  eifeet  that  the  famie 
knawin,  the  moint  pealifema  Nature  at  the  said  Mos- 
sture  maybe  moir  eawlie  evited  :*  For  thia  Monsture 
being  under  coverture  of  a  Mania  Figure,  may  cMeliar 

moir  defomie  and  strange  or  Ksce,  Behaviour,  Schap, 
and  Membria.  l*raving  Che  Kcidai  to  apardoun  th* 
Febiino  of  my  waike  Spreit  and  Engyue.'gif  it  can 
not  eipreme  perfytelie  ane  strange  Creature,  mud  by 
Nature,  other  wilting  to  achaw  hir  greit  Streuth,"  or 
be  sum  accident  tuniit  be  Force  frome  the  comniDB 
Trade  and  Course. 


WnjJiM  DatrnMomi  of  Hawtbomden,  who  bai 
already  been  introduced  as  an  eminent  Scottiah  poet. 
tirote  several  pieces  in  prose,  the  chief  of  which  an^ 
7^  Hulory  of  the  FivtJiaiat*,  and  A  Cfprta  Gnee, 
or  Fhileto^ical  EfflKtioiu  agaitut  ike  Fear  of  Dralk. 
Id  the  former,  which  has  very  little  merit  as  s 
historical  production,  he  inculcates  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  alisolute  supremacy  of  kings,  and  the 
duly  of  passive  obedience  of  subject*.  The  '  Cypress 
Grove'  is  written  In  a  nleasing  and  solemD  sbaio, 
and  containi  much  striking  imagery;  but  the  au- 
thor's reflections  are  frequently  trilc,  and  hia  post 
tions  inconsistent    He  thus  argues 

[Agamtl  Etpining  al  DeathJ} 
If  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  earth,  amongst  ths 
numbtrleas  number  of  men,  to  die  were  only  propet 
to  Ihee  and  thine,  then,  nndoubtedl^,  thog  hadsl 
reason  to  repine  at  so  seven  and  parlnil  a  law :  bat 
since  it  ia  a  necessity,  from  which  never  any  a^  by- 
paat  hath  been  exempted,  and  unto  which  they  wkidi 
be,  and  so  manr  tr  are  to  come,  an  thnAed  (w 
consequent  of  life  bein^  mote  corninon  and  fiamiliai], 
why  shouldst  thou,  with  unprofitable  and  DDoj^ 
availing  ttubboniness,  oppose  n>  inevitable  and  ne- 
ceiHary  a  condition  I  Tbia  is  the  hidi  way  of  nmf- 
tality,  and  our  general  home:  behnlij  what  miltioai 
have  trode  it  before  thee  I  what  multitude  ihall 
after  thee,  with  them  which  at  that  name  inUanI  roa ! 
Id  so  universal  a  calamity  (if  death  be  one),  priiaK 
complaints  cannot  Ih  bi-ard :  with  M  many  mysl 
palaces,  it  ii  no  loss  to  see  thy  poor  cabin  bam.  Slisll 
the  heavena  itav  their  ever-rolling  wheels  (for  wbsi 
ia  the  motion  of  them  but  the  motion  of  a  swift  aad 
ever-whirling  wheel,  which  Iwineth  forth,  and  agsii 
Dpralleth  our  life),  and  hold  still  time  to  pnlong  l^y 
miserable  days,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  wnikis^ 
were  to  do  homai^e  unto  thee.  Tbv  death  is  a  pan 
of  the  order  of  this  o/i,  a  part  of  the  'life  of  this  woiiil ; 
for  while  the  world  it  the  world,  some  creatures  mul 
die,  and  othen  take  life.  Eternal  things  are  rwsal 
far  above  this  sphere  of  generation  and  cuimptioti, 
where  the  first  matter,  like  an  ever-llowing  and  ebbin{ 
sea,  irith  diieis  wave<,  but  the  same  water,  fceepclk  s 
restleas  and  never  tiring  curient ;  what  ia  below,  in 
thauniversality  of  the  kind,  not  in  itself  doth  abida: 
man  a  lung  line  of  years  hath  continued,  this  maa 
etCTT  hundred  is  awepl  away.  *  *  This  earth  isai 
a  table-book,  and  men  are  the  notes  ;  ths  fint  sia 
washeu  out,  that  new  may  be  written  in.  Tbey  wha 
fore-went  us  did  leave  a  mom  for  us  ;  and  should  wt 
grieve  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  should  esrae  after 
us  I     Who,  being  snttered  to  see  the  exquisite  laritisi 


>  Wa^ijilrUu 
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of  ma  uiti<)U>rf'>  cabinet,  ia  grirred  ihat  the  rurtain 
be  diftwD,  uid  to  giie  pUca  to  new  pilgrinu  t  And 
*h«i  Ui«  Lord  of  Ihia  uniirne  hath  Bhoned  us  tbe 
■maiing  wondm  of  hia  Tuiau*  fiamc,  ibould  we  take 
it  to  heut,  wben  be  tbinketb  time,  to  dislodge  I  Tfaii 
i>  his  UDattcnbli  and  inedtable  decree  :  ai  n  had 
DO  part  of  oor  hiU  in  cm  entrBnce  lata  thii  life,  we 
■bould  not  prcfume  to  aoT  in  our  leaiing  it,  but 
■oberlr  leani  io  *ill  tiiat  which  he  will*,  »lia«e  rei; 
will  giTeth  being  to  all  tbat  It  will* ;  and  KFcrendng 
tbe  inderei,  not  repine  at  the  order  and  laws,  which 
alt-wben  and  alHaja  are  so  perfectlj  establUhed,  that 
who  would  pflftaj'  to  correct  and  amend  anj  of  them, 
be  aboDld  either  make  tbem  «rone,  or  deal 
bejond  the  leiel  of  poMibilitj, 


The  pnetiy  of  Queen  EliziLbetli'e  nien,  and  the 
proio  of  that  of  her  eactvuor,  were  iim(±  dlaftf^nred 
through  Ibe  operation  of  a  atrong  propeniitf ,  on  the 
part  rfthe  authori.  to  Jalsf  urit;  a  propensity,  as  Sir 
Waller  Scott  eiplans  it,  '  to  »nbatitule  Btranpe  and 
unexpected  connecliona  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  fur  rcnl 
bamonr,  and  ercn  for  the  efCliHions  of  the  atronger 
paasioni.  It  fie«ins  likel;,'  he  odda. '  that  (hia  faihion 
aroae  at  court  i  a  aphere  in  which  ila  denizen)  nerer 
think  they  tnore  with  due  lustre,  until  they  have 
adopted  a  form  of  elpreaaion.  aa  well  at  a  (yitcm 
tjl  mannera.  diflcrent  IWrni  that  which  ii  proper  to 
mankind  at  large.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  court 
language  wm  (iir  aome  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  pedantic  conrtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Eupbnea  and  hia  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Witr  which  quality  he  tnakes  to  conaiat  in  tlie 
indulgence  of  every  monttroua  and  overstrained  con- 
ceit that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  menioiy  and 
«  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  abaurd  purpose  uf 
batchinji  unnatural  conccita.*  It  appears  that  this 
bntaatinJ  person  had  a  eonsiderabte  tliare  in  deter- 
mining the  false  taitc  of  hia  age.  which  soon  became 
■o  general,  that  tlie  tares  which  apruog  from  it  are 
to  be  fonnd  even  among  the  choicest  of  the  wheat 
*  *  These  onlrafnta  upon  UnicuagC  were  committed 
without  regard  to  time  nnd  place.  They  were  held 
good  arguments  at  the  bar,  thongh  Bncon  aat  on  the 
wootaack;  and  eloqueni'e  tireiislible  by  the  moat 
hardened  ainner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
po]|rfL|  Where  grave  and  learned  profcsaiona  set 
the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
nui  headlong  into  sn  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
•och  retpectable  example.  The  sBectation  "  of  the 
^rord"  and  "  of  the  letter"  (for  alliteration  «««  almost 
aa  (kahionable  as  punning)  aeemed  in  aome  di 
to  bring  hack  English  compoeition  to  the  barbaroua 
mie*  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Sax  ana,  the  merit  of  whnee 
poems  conaisted.  not  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  quaint 
airangemont  of  the  words,  and  the  reijular  r 
_..  — <  .._^g  finouritc  sooud  or  letter.'J 


During  the  reigna  of  Elizabeth.  James,  and 
Charlei,  literary  language  reirciTcd  large  aoceaaiona 
'  Greek  and  Ijitin,  and  also  of  Ihc  modcra  French 
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Bad  IiftliuL  The  previlcnce  of  Greek  and  Ko- 
n  Inuning  vtu  the  cliit^  cauie  of  the  iiitnxJuc- 
n  uf  »o  many  words  (Voni  those  UnjtOHgti  Vain 
of  their  new  Bcholarsbip.  the  leBroed  wrilfn  de- 
lighted in  poruding  Greek  uid  Latin  words,  anil 
even  whole  (enlencei)  so  that  some  specimena  of 
the  compoiitioa  uf  that  time  seem  to  be  a  minture  of 
various  tongues.  Bscon,  fiurtiia,  ind  Brownt!,  were 
among  tliuae  who  most  frequently  adopted  Iuhk 
puraees  froic  Latin  author*  i  and  of  Ben  Jonion  it 
is  remarked  by  Dryden,  that  he  'did  a  little  too 
mueh  to  Itoinatiise  our  tongne,  leaving  the  wards 
which  he  translated  almost  as  niui:U  Latin  as  he 
found  them.'  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  origimility,  which  mnrked  thi> 
period,  WRS  one  of  the  iiRUses  of  this  change  in  oui 
language.  '  Many  think,'  says  Dr  Ueyliii  in  16&8. 
'  that  Uiey  can  neier  speak  eiiegantly,  nor  write  aia- 
nificanlly,  except  tliey  do  it  in  a  language  of  their 
own  devising ;  as  if  tbcy  were  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  Dinuglit  it  not  sufBciently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  wliereoT, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
tipon  us  since  (he  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitld  by  our  an<:estors  (whether  we 
look  upoa  tliem  as  ttie  British  or  Suxon  ram),  not 
llaly  since  the  Norman,  but  the  lioman  conquest.' 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  abuat  the  same  time  ob- 
•erresitbat  'If  elegancy  still  ifToceuiIeth,  and  En^ish 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  lale  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  lenm  Latin  to  utidcratand  English,  and  a 
work  will  ]irovc  of  equal  facility  in  eitlier.'  To  so 
great  on  ciltnt  was  LiUin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  aulbors,  tliat  Milton  at  length,  in  his  prose 
works,  Olid  also  iwrtly  in  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
(tfi'int  or  peculiar  eoDslruetion  of  that  language ; 
which,  however,  was  nut  destined  to  take  a  peruia- 
niiut  hold  of  Eugllsli  literature;  for  we  And  imme- 
diately aller,  that  tlie  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
Bod  Borrow,  were  nut  affected  by  it 

In  looking  back  upon  tlie  style  of  tlie  writers  of 
wliose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
nt  H-clion,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
id  n^gular  form  of  composition  hod  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. '  Eacli  author,  says  Dr  Drake, '  arrogated 
I    to  himself  tlie  right  of  innovation,  and  their  reniec- 
I    tive  works  niay  be  considered  aa  experiments  how 
,    fkr  their  pecuhor  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
I    calculated  to  improve  their  native   tongue.    That 
they  have  completely  foiled  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
itructure,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  nian 
who  has  impartially  weighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  diction.     A  wont  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  ii  usually  observable  in  their  periods. 


which  are  either 


Illy  enervated  and  loose,  o 


pedantic,  implicated,  and  obscure.  Nothing  can  tw 
more  incompact  and  nerveless  than  the  style  of 
Sidney  ;  notliing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  from  an  aT- 
fectation  of  foreign  and  technical  terms,  than  the 
divlion  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  and 
Milton  occHsional  majesty  and  slreDgth,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  jet 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  English  woril^ 
the  elaboration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  are 
such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  English  reader,  no 
small  difflcDlty  in  the  comprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing; a  fault,  surely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  fatigue.  To  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  arc  indebted  for  a  style  which, 
though  never  rivalling  tlie  sublime  energy  and  force 
occasionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  MilMi, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  of  odt 
(ongue  than  any  other  wbicli  tbeir  age  ■flhried.  B 
is  to  the  Restoralion.  however,  tiiat  we  must  loi^ 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  with  few  excep- 
tions, assumed  a  facility  and  deorneas.  a  fluency  *sd 
grace,  hitherto  strangera  t"  ' ' " 


Before  concluding  the  present  sectlOD,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  brancb 
of  modem  Lterature.  We  allndc  to  NEwiparu^ 
which,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  liad  their  oii^  Id 
England.  Amongthcancient  1tamans,reports(eaOel 
Acla  Diuma)  at  what  was  done  in  the  senate  wera 
ft^nently  published.  Iliis  practice  seems  to  have 
eiialed  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  wIm\  whMi 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  to. 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited  by  Augus- 
tus. '  Acta  Diuma,'  containing  more  gencrel  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  liavG  bfet 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  mider  th* 
emperors;  of  one  of  tliese.  the  foUowiug  specimen  is 
given  by  Petrooius  ; — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  10  girls  wnv 
bora  at  Triinalcfai's  estate  a(  Cuma. 

At  the  some  time  a  slave  was  put  to  death  lor 
uttcrinf;  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord. 

The  same  day  a  lire  btoke  out  in  Pompej's  gatdtti^ 
which  began  in  the  uight,  in  the  slewoid's  apaitmenli 
Id  nioderu  times,  nothing  similar  appeMi  to  ban 
been  known  before  the  middle  of  the  diteentk 
century.    The  Venetian  government  wire,  )n  Uw 

tear  1563.  during  a  war  with  tite  Turka,  in  tht 
ahil  of  communienting  to  llie  public,  by  means  el 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  commercial  liite- 
matioa  received.  These  sheets  were  read  in  a  par> 
ticular  place  to  those  desirous  to  learn  llie  news,  wbt 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  f/aidla — a  nam 
which,  by  degrees,  was  tnuisfcrred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  iuto  Eng- 
land. Tlie  Venetian  government  eventnally  gan 
these  annnnncements  iu  a  regular  manner  once  fr 
month  1  but  they  were  too  jealous  to  allow  them  ta 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  eoplea  were  transmitted  to 
vorioiu  phces,  and  read  to  those  who  paid  to  hear. 
Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newspapers  exist 
in  tlie  Magliabechian  librarv  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time.  o6cia  were  citaUished  in 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cither  of  the  oek- 
t)rated  Montaigne,  for  making  the  wonts  of  indivi- 
duals known  to  each  other.  The  advertiseneola 
reojivud  at  these  offices  were  sametiiDee  pasted  m 
walls  in  public  phu-ea.  in  order  to  attract  HMfw  attCD- 
tion,  and  were  thenos  called  aj^rAei.  This  led  In 
time  to  a  syitcmalic  and  periudical  puUicaliaa  at 
advertisements  ui  sheets ;   ai.d  these  obeett  wen 
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termed  afflchc*.  in  conaequence  of  their  caiit':iiU 
hHTinir  been  ori^nHlly  Axei  up  la  pliwanls. 

'  After  iaquiring  )a  vorioiu  couutries,'  isja  Mr 
George  Ch«Imer»,  '  for  the  origin  of  neirapapen,  I 
had  tbe  (Utiifactioii  to  And  vrliat  I  (ought  fur  In 
Ergluid.  It  miy  gratifv  our  natioUHl  pride  to  be 
told,  that  matikinii  tan  iiiilubted  to  tbe  wiidum  of 
Elizabeth,  Mid  thr  prndcnce  of  Burleigh,  fur  the 
flrsl  newspaper.  The  epoch  of  the  li^iunish  AtidkIii 
i»  alio  the  epoch  of  n  genuiQe  newipaper.  In  the 
Britiih  Museoni  thCTeatEaeTenl  newipspers,  irhicli 
had  b«en  printed  vliile  lb»  Spaniali  fleet  wu  in  the 
English  chuinel,  during  tbe  year  Isas.  It  iraa  a 
«i>e  policy  to  preTcnt,  daring  the  Toomcnt  of  genera] 
anxiety,  the  danger  of  false  rtporta,  by  pobliBhing 
reiil  inforaiatiun,  And  tin-  earlicBt  neirapaper  ia 
entitled  Tht  EngtM  Altmrie,  wliicb.  by  authority, 
wai  "  Imprinted  at  I-ondon,  by  Chrltlopher  Barker. 
herhlghnna'B  printer.  1588."  BurkiRh'i  nevapapen 
trert  all  Extraordinary  Gazettea.  wliieh  wer«  pub- 
lialied  fhim  time  to  tiine.  aa  tbat  pnifound  atnteanian 
wjahed  eitlier  to  inform  or  terrify  the  people.  The 
Mercarie*  were  prohubly  first  printed  in  April  1598, 
when  the  Arniada  approached  the  ahorei  of  Englaad. 
After  the  Spanish  aliipa  liad  been  diapcrsed  by  a 
vrondi^rTuI  exertion  of  prudenee  and  ipirit,  these  ex- 
traordinary gazettes  Tcry  seldom  appenred.  The 
Meruurie,  No.  54,  wliicb  is  dated  on  MonilHy,  Novem- 
ber llic  34lh,  I5SS,  informed  the  public  thnt  the 
•olemn  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  whicli  bail 
been  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  was  this 
day  atrictly  observed.  Tliis  number  contains  nJsa 
an  article  of  news  from  Madrid,  whicli  speaks  of 
putting  the  queen  to  dealh,  nnd  of  the  instrument*  of 
1  board  the  Spanish  fleet    We 


flees  of  printing,  to  excite  the  ti-rrora  of  the  Engtitli 
peoiJe,  to  point  tlieir  resentment  agaioat  Spaii;,  and 
Id  inflftroe  their  love  for  ^^lizabetlL'  It  is  almost 
a  pity  to  mar  the  efibct  of  this  passage  by  adding, 
Ih^l  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  genuinencaa  of 
■  The  Englisli  Jlcrcurie."  Of  the  three  numbers 
prt-scrTe<l,  two  are  printed  In  niodem  type,  and  no 
originsli  are  known ;  while  the  liiird  la  '  In  miulu- 
srript  ■/  the  eighteenth  cenlnry,  altered  and  Intcr- 
pnlHtvd  with  change*  in  old  langujtge  sacli  as  only 
an  author  would  make.'* 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  newi  were 
occosioiiBlly  published  in  Ihc  shape  of  smnll  quarto 
pAfnplileta.  These  were  GntilU:d  Anra  fium  llalg, 
Jlimsanf,  ka..  ai  tliey  happened  to  refer  to  tlw- 
bansactions  of  those  respeetiTe  CImntrie^  and  gene- 
rally purported  to  be  tranatationa  fhim  the  Low 
Dutch.  In  the  year  IBKS.  when  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  eipUiit*  of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  ex- 
cited curiosity,  tliese  uccaiioruil  pamplile t*  wen:  con- 
verted into  a  regidof  weekly  publication,  enlilled 
TA*  Cerlai*  Ntwaof  IhU  Prtttil  IF«*.  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  in  Kngland.  Other  wcekir 
papers  speedily  followed;  ami  Hie  avidity  with  which 
such  puMicationa  were  sought  after  by  the  people, 
may  be  inferred  tnna  the  complaint  of  Borton,  in  hia 
'  Anatomy  of  Meianchoiy.'  that '  if  any  read  now-a- 
day^  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes.' 
Lord  Clarendon  mentions,  in  illastration  of  the  dis- 
tegard  of  Scottish  affairs  in  England  during  the 
early  part  uf  Charles  I.'s  reign, '  that  when  the  whfile 
nation  waa  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
DO  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
itOT  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page 
of  any  gazelle.' 

irLm 


It  was  daring  the  civil  war  that  newapupirs  fliTt 
acquired  that  politicol  importance  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.   Whole  flight*  of '  LliurnaJs'  and 
'  Mercuriea,'  in  smnll  quortii.  then  begun  to  he  disse- 
minated by  the  diSbreut  parties  into  which  the  itate 
was  divided.    Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  been 
started  in  1M3,  when  the  war  was  at  its  beigliL    | 
Peter  Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  ■  Cosmography,"    > 
mentions  that '  the  a^irs  of  each  torn  or  war  were    | 
better  preseDled  in  the  weekly  newsbnoks.'   Accord-    i 
ingly.  we  find  some  papers  entitled  Acuv /rum  JIhII, 
Tnlh,  fivm   York.  WarmoUd  TUfingi  from  Iietaitd. 
and  Spidal  Pauagtt  from  other  places.     Aa  the  con- 
test proceeded,  the  impatience  of  the  public  for  early 
Intelligence  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  intervala  of 
publication,  and  papers  began  to  be  distributed  twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week.     Among  these  were  I'Ai 
French  httSigaictr.  Ttit  Daith  Spy.  T\t  Irah  Mrr- 
<-»ry,  Thi  Scots  Dmv.   The  Varlianenl  Kilt,  and   The 
SecTtt  OwL    Tliere  were  likewise  woekiy  papers  of 
a  humorous  character,  such  as  Jfermriiu  Acheron-    i 
tieUM,   or  JVhoir  from  HtUt    Mereanui   Democriba,    \ 
bringing  wonderfol  news  from  the  world  in  the  moon  i    i 
The  Laaghing  Merairy.  with  perfect  news  from  the    | 
antipodes  1  and  Memiriae  Maiillt,  faithfully  lashing 
all  Scouts,  Slercuries.  Posts,  Spies,  and  other  intel- 
ligencers.   On  one  side  was  77((  Wttih/  Dimvertr]    j 
and  on  the  other  Tie  WeeUg  Diicoeerer   Stripped   , 
Naiad.     So  important  sn  auxiliary  was  the  press    ^ 
considered,  that  each  of  tlie  rival  armies  carried  a    | 
printer  along  with  it 

The  Brst  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Scotland  waa    J 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
troops  at  Leilh,  who  caused  their  attendant  printer 
to  fumisii  impressions  of  a  Loudon  Diurnal  for  their    ! 
infiirmation  and  amusement.    It  bore  the  title  of   i 
Menariia   Polilicua,  and  thu  first  number  of  the    | 
Swich  reprintnppeared  on  the  aeth  of  October,  IGS3.    > 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  eatablish- 
ment  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  tliis  re- 
printing system  vas  continued  tlU  the  lllh  of  April, 
1G6n.     About  nine  months  afterwards  was   esta-    ' 
btlahcd  the  3ferc«riw  Caleihniiui,  of  which  tbe  tea 
numliers  published  contain  some  curious  trait*  of 
the  PxtravBgnnt  feeling  of  joy  occasioned  by  'the 
Iteatorution,  along  with  much  Uiat  must  be  aet  down 
as  only  the  produrt  of  a  very  poor  wit  trying  to  say 
cicver  and  auiuaing  things,"    It  was  succeeded  by 
The  Kiitgdoai'i  iHtelUgenctT,  the  duration  of  which  ia 
said  to  have  been  at  least  seven  yeara.    After  this, 
the  Scotch  had  otdy  reprints  of  the  English  news- 
papers till  IS99,  when  The  EdMurgh  Gazelti  wu 
established. 
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ettai>ti>hni( 

the  eommoaweilth — there  wu  leai  chsngH  in  thC' 
taate  uid  Itlentore  of  the  nation  than  might  hare 
uiticipBtcd.  Aulhori  were  itill  a  lelcct  claxa, 
and  Utcrature,  the  dctight  of  the  learned  and 
genioiu,  hndnotbecomefciodforihe  mullitude.  The 
chkaJroui  and  romnntic  apirit  which  prevailed  li 
[O  of  Eliinbetli.  had  ercn,  before  hor  death, 
0  jSeld  to  more  aober  and  practical  viewt  of 
life  and  aocietj  :  a  ipirit  ni  inquiry  was  fait 
■preadint!  among  the  people.  Tlic  long  period  of 
peiec  under  Jamci,  and  the  progrcas  of  commerce, 
gitTc*Kopeto  domcatic  improvement,  and  foatcred 
the  reaaoning  faeulliea  and  mechanical  powera,  rathec 
than  the  imagination.  The  reign  of  Charle)  L,  a 
prince  of  taate  and  accomplish meota,  partially  re- 
vIVL-d  tlie  atvle  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  hut  Ita  Initre 
extended  little  beyond  tl^e  court  and  the  nobllit;. 
IJuring  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate,  poetry 
and  the  drama  wera  burled  under  the  atrife  and 
anxiety  of  eontcndliig  futtions.  CromweU,  with  a 
juit  and  goncroui  spirit,  biiaiti'd  that  he  ■ronld  make 
the  name  of  an  Englisliman  aa  (trtat  as  ever  that  of 
a  Roman  bad  been.  He  realised  liiswiih  in  Ihe  naval 
vietorlea  of  Blake,  and  tlie  unquestioned  lupremacy 
of  England  abroad ;  bnl  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion of  Ihe  Proleelor  pcniiitted  hint  to  lie  a  patron 
of  Htenituic  Charlct  II.  was  better  fitted  r»r  nieb  • 
taitli.  by  natnral  pnwcra.  birth,  and  education:  but 
he  had  Iniliibed  a  f»I«  and  pcrrcrtcd  taate,  whith, 
added  to  hii  indolent  and  leniual  diipoiilion,  wu  ai 
iT^jurioualo  art  and  literature  at  to  Ihe  public  morali. 
Poctrvdeclinedfromtliedatcof  thellealuration,  and 
'a*  dcgradid  IVom  a  high  and  uoble  art  tu  a  mere 
□urtly  ammcment,  or  paodur  to  Immorality.  Tiie 
•hole  almoaphere  of  genius  waa  not,  however,  tainted 
by  thi*  public  degeneracy.  Science  was  aaaiduoutly 
cultivated,  and  to  thi>  period  belong  aimie  uf  the 
■proudeat  triumphs  of  Engliih  poetry,  learning,  and 
philoBoplij.  Milton  produced  hia  long-chcrithed 
epic,  the  grvateit  poem  which  our  language  can 
boaat  i  Butler  his  inimilable  l.nrleaque  of  Hudihrai  i 
ud  Dr^doi  hia  ouachleu  ratire  ajid  veniflcatioti. 


LtioDiofPro-  ,' 

lealantiam,  and  the  belt  defence*  of  revealed  religion.  I 
In  speculative  philoaopliv.  we  have  the  illuatriani  | 
Tiame  of  Locke ;   in  hiitory  and  polite  literature, 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Temple.    In  thi*  period,  too^  j 
Bunyaa  composed  his  inimitable  religiona  aHegoiy, 
and  gave  the  flnt  conipicaoua  example  of  native 
force  of  mind  and  powers  of  imsginaliOD  rising  nc 
ceaiful  over  all  the  obstructions  caused  by  a  Imr  i 
station  in  life,  and  a  miaeiibly  defective  education. 
TliB  world  has  never  betn,  for  any  length  of  thne,  i 
without  Bome  great  men  to  guide  and  iUuminate  the  j 
onward  course  of  society;  and,  happily,  some  of  than 
were  found  at  this  period  to  serve  aa  beoc 
their  conlemporBries  and  to  all  future  ages. 


AnninAs  Cowi.ev  was  perhaps  the  moat  popular  | 
Eiigliih  poet  of  his  times.  Waller  stood  next  in  ' 
publit:  estimution.  Dryden  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  stamp  his  name,  and  Milton's  niinor  poems  had 
not  carped  for  him  a  national  reputation ;  tlie  aame  ' 
year  that  witnessed  the  death  of  Cowley  uaheicd  tite 
'  rarudisc  Lotf  iuto  the  world.    0>wky  wai  bora  b   ' 


Ixindnn  in  the  year  16IA,  and  was  the  poMhamous    I 

son  of  a  resiKH'table  grocer.  His  mother  had  influence    | 

enough  to  procure  admission  (or  him  as  a  king's    \ 

'tint  Westminster  :  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 

jiElECtedofTrinily  college,  Cambridge,  Cowley 

d  in  numbers  i'  be  puhliahed  a  vulume  of  putma 

\  sia  I 
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ii>  th!rte«nlh  jetr.  A  copy  of  Spemer  med  to 
n  his  mothtr'i  parlour,  wrth  which  he  vol  )n- 
fliiit«lv  delighted,  and  which  helpe'l  b>  mtke  bim  i 
poet.  The  Intcniity  of  hii  yoathTuI  unbltlon  maj 
*"  -een  from  the  two  flnt  lines  In  hit  miaceljiuiie*— 
Wbal  ahill  I  da  to  be  for  ererVnown, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  id;  own  t 
Cowley,  beinjt  >  royaliit,  was  ejected  from  Cam- 
brid^  and  allerwards  MndW  at  Uxford.  He  wont 
with  the  qoeen-mother  to  France,  where  he  remained 
twdie  years.  He  waa  gent  on  rariotu  embaoici. 
and  deciphered  the  correipondence  of  Chaiies  and 
hii  qoeen,  which,  for  some  yean,  took  up  all  hi* 
dayi,  and  two  or  three  nitthta  etety  week.  At  laat 
the  Hestormtion  came  with  all  iu  hopes  and  fieara. 
Ea^and  looked  for  happy  dsya,  and  loyalty  for  ita 
reward,  but  in  both  cuea  Che  cnp  of  joy  waa  dwhed 
with  diuppointment.  Cowley  expected  to  be  miide 
matter  of  the  Saroy,  or  to  receive  »ome  other  ap- 
[Kuntmeot  bat  his  claimi  were  orerlooked.  In  his 
youth  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutus,  which  was 
nmembered  to  his  diiadrantage ;  and  a  drunatic 
prodnctiDn,  the  Cmtero/  OJemot  Street,  which  Cow- 
lev  brought  out  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  in 
which  the  jollity  anddebauchery  of  thecaialicrt  ore 
painted  in  rtxong  colonrs.  was  misrepresented  or 
mitcoQitrued  at  court.  It  is  certain  that  Cowley 
It  his  disappointment  keenly,  and  he  resolved  to 
dre  into  the  country.  Ho  bad  only  jost  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  had 
lieeii  spent  in  incessant  Isboar,  amidst  dangers  and 
'  •nspense.  'He  alwaysprofeiscd.' says  DrSprat,  his 
biogr^her, '  that  he  went  out  of  the  world  as  it  was 
man's,  into  the  same  world  as  it  was  nature's  and  as 
it  was  God's.  The  whole  compass  of  the  creation, 
and  all  the  wonderful  cOt>ctB  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
were  the  constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his 
thoaghta.  And,  indeed,  he  entered  witli  great  ad- 
TantaKe  on  the  studies  of  nature,  even  as  the  first 
gnax  men  of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both 
poets  and  philosophers.'  Cowley  had  oblnined, 
through  Lord  St  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  lease  ofsomelnnds  belunging  to  the  queen, 
worUi  about  £300  per  annam— a  decent  provision 
for  his  retirement  The  poetflnallysettled  atChert- 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  where  his  house 
remains.  Here  heciiltivated  hit  fields,  his  gar- 
den, and  hit  planlj ;  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscu- 
rity, of  the  perils  of  greatness,  and  the  happiness  of 
liberty.  Be  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  be- 
Lored  poets  of  antiquity,  whom  he  rivalled  occa- 
■ionaDyin  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating 
liaiiiu  of  a  conutiy  life:  and  he  composed  hit 
_  ^roM  ditcounes,  to  full  of  gentle  thotuhts  and 
weD-digeated  knowledge,  heightened  by  a  deliiditrul 
Um-hamimit  and  oammnnlcatiTenest  worthy  of  Horace 
or  Montaigne.  The  s^Ib  of  these  discourse*  is  pure, 
natural,  and  lively.  Spnt  mentions  thst  Cowley 
eicetled  in  letter- writing,  aod  that  he  and  Mr  M, 
Clilford  had  a  large  collection  of  liis  letters,  bnt  they 
had  decided  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be 
published.  This  is  nmch  to  be  regretted.  Tlie 
private  letters  of  s  dislinguishcd  author  are  gene- 
mlly  read  with  as  much  Interest  as  !iis  works,  and 
Cowper  and  others  owe  mach  of  their  &me  to  such 
(iiTiflitcntial  diselotaret  of  their  habiu,  opinions,  and 
daily  life.  Cowley  was  not  happy  in  his  retirement 
Solitude,  that  htd  so  long  wnoed  him  to  her  arms, 
IS  a  phantom  that  vanished  in  Ids  embrace.  He 
I'i  attained  the  long-wished  object  of  his  studious 
yr.Qth  and  busy  manhiKid ;  the  woods  and  fields  at 
length  enclosed  the  '  melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
ihaile*.  But  happiness  was  still  dislanC  He  had 
iiuitteJ  the '  monster  Ixindoo :'  he  had  gone  out  from 
^.x^um,  but  had  not  found  the  little  Zoor  of  hii  I 


drwrna.  The  place  of  hit  retreat  wat  ill  selected, 
and  hit  health  was  adbcted  by  the  chanpc  of  situ: 
tion.    The  people  of  the  country,  he  found,  were  » 


HwisB  of  Cowiej  St  Charliax, 
o  whit  better  or  more  innocent  than  those  of  tha 
town.  He  could  get  no  money  from  bis  tenants,  and 
hia  meadows  were  eaten  np  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  his  neightnura.  Dr  Johnson,  who  would 
have  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charms  of 
Areadia  and  the  golden  age,  has  published,  with  a 
aort  of  malicious  satisfaction,  a  Ictttr  of  Cowhiy's, 
dated  from  Chertscy.  in  which  the  poet  makes  a 
querulous  and  rueful  complaint  over  the  downlhU  of 
his  rural  prospects  and  enjoyment  His  retiremi 
citcnded  aver  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  One 
day.  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  hod  stayed  too  long 
amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  and  was 
■cited  with  a  odd.  which,  being  neglected,  proved 
f^tal  in  a  fortnight.  The  death  of  tiiis  amiable  and 
Bccompliihed  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  38th 
of  July.  Ifl67.  His  remains  were  taken  by  watc 
Weslniinster.  and  interred  witli  great  pomp  In  the 
abbey.  'Thoking  himself."  says  Sprat,  'was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  him  the  best  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
news  of  his  death,  his  msjeaty  declared  that  Ur 
Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him.' 

Cowley's  poelirol  works  are  divided  into  t 

parts — 'Miscellanies.'  the  ■  Mislrctt  or  Love  Verse*,' 

'  Pindaric  Odes,'  and  the  '  I>aTideit,  a  heroical  pi 

of  the  Troubles  of  David.'    The  charaoter  tc  hi* 

as  is  well  expressed  by  Pope — 

Who  DOW  reads  Cowley  1    If  be  pleases  ye^ 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit : 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaiic  art. 
But  still  1  lore  the  language  of  hu  heart. 

Cowpei  hat  alto  drawn  a  sketch  of  Cowley  in  hit 
*  Task,'  in  which  he  hunentt  that  hit '  splendid  wit' 
should  have  been  '  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
schools.'  The  manners  of  the  court  and  the  age 
inspired  Cowley  with  a  portion  of  gallantry,  but  he 
leems  to  have  had  no  deep  or  permanent  pattioo. 
He  expresses  hit  love  in  a  style  almott  at  fantattia 
the  euphuism  of  old  Lyiy  or  Sir  Ford*  §^|Ao^ 
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'  I'ucis,'  be  Biyi. '  are  gcarce  thought  freemen  of  their 
4'om|iany,  without  pajiai;  eome  duties,  and  obliging 
theniwlvci  to  be  true  to  loie  -,'  and  it  ii  evident  Uiot 
he  himiclf  compoied  hi«  '  Miitrcu'  u  s  eort  of  task- 
vork.  There  i*  ao  much  of  thii  nil-irriting  Id  Cow- 
Icj's  poetry,  th&t  the  reader  ii  penenUly  glad  to 
cEcupe  bora  it  into  hii  prose,  where  he  has  good 
eeuae  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  eold  though  glitler- 
itig  conecita,  forced  analogiei,  anii  counterfeited  pas- 
tion.  Uia  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  happiest  of  lul 
pocma ;  in  theni  he  ia  ^aay,  lively,  and  lull  of  tpirit 
Tlicy  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images 
of  natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  t«uch  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  fimcy.  Uia  '  Pindaric  Odea,'  though 
deformed  by  uictaiihyeical  conceita,  though  they  do 
not  roll  the  full  flood  of  l^dar's  unnavigable  song, 
thougii  we  admit  t1ittt*even  the  art  of  Qray  *»• 
higher,  yet  coDtain  aome  nobU  liim  and  UloatnUmi. 
Tlie  best  pieces  of  his 'Miacellsnies,' next  to  the' Aua- 
creonticB.'  are  his  lioes  on  the  death  of  his  college 
companion,  Harvey,  and  hia  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  CrHshan-.  whicli  ore  tender  nod  imaginative. 
Tlie '  Davideis'  ia  tediooi  and  uafiniahed,  bat  we  have 
citractcd  a  specimen  to  show  how  well  Cowlej  could 
sometimea  write  Id  the  heroic  couplet.  It  1*  erideot 
that  Milton  had  read  this  neglected  poem. 

Oh  Oa  Bealh  of  Mt  GnAaie. 
Poet  and  Saint  I  To  thee  alone  are  given 
The  two  roDdt  ucced  Danica  of  eartli  and  heaien  \ 
The  hard  and  rareat  union  which  can  be, 
Next  that  of  Godhead,  ttilh  humanity. 
Long  did  the  Mu«ii  banish'd  slat.      ^ " '  " 


A»d  built  rain  pjisjuidi  to  morta.!  pride ; 

Like  Moses  thou  (tbongbtpell)  and  charma  withstand) 

Hast  brought  them  noHyhomo.back  to  their  holy  land. 

How  well,  blot  swan,  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death. 
And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 
In  thy  creal  mi«re«a' arma  !'     Thou  mi 
An4  HdieM  offering  of  Loretto's  «hrii)e. 
Where,  like  lorae  holy  aacrifiee  t'  eipire, 
A  feter  buma  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire, 
Anftel',  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapet  there. 
And  bore  the  aacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  al 
Tia  surer  much  they  brought  tAre  there,  and  they 
And  thou,  their  chuve,  weet  Ringing  ail  the  way. 
Pardon,  my  mother  church,  if  1  consent 
That  angefi  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

When  join'd  with  m  much  piety  <u  his. 
Ah,  mighty  God,  with  shame  1  speak't  and  grief; 
Ah,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief  I 
And  our  weak  reason  were  ov'n  weaker  yet. 
Bather  than  thus  our  wills  too  atrong  for  it. 
Hia/ailA,  perhapi,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  hi«  t\fe,  I'm  euro,  was  in  the  tight  ; 
And  1  myaelf  a  Catholic  will  be, 
So  far,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thoe. 
Hail  bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 
(m  us  the  poets  militojit  below, 
Opjios'd  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance, 
Attack'd  by  envy  and  by  ignorance, 
Eurhain'd  by  beauty,  tortured  by  desires, 
Eiiw«'d  by  tymut  love  to  savage  beasto  and  flre»  j 
Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  fiames  didst  rise, 
.And,  like  Elijah,  mount  alire  the  skies  1 

Btavtn  lai  BrJl. 
[Pnsn  tbe  *  Dsildela'] 
Sleep  on  [  Iteit,  quiet  as  thy  canscience,  take. 
For  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

•  Mr  Crsshaw  dM  ef  s  tern  at  tdntlo,  bdog  newlj  duae 


Above  the  mibtle  foldinp  of  the  sky. 

Above  the  well-set  orbs  aoft  harmony; 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night. 

There  ia  a  place  o'erflown  with  hallowed  tight ; 

Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind, 

Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find : 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacnd  place. 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  CDOlca  space 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  3ull  ny 

Olimmera  upon  the  pare  and  native  day. 

No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  slolen  beams  appear. 

Or  with  dim  tapers  scatter  darknesi  there. 

On  DO  smooth  apberc  the  restlesa  seasons  slide. 

No  dnling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide; 

Nothing  is  there  (0  rome,  and  nothing  yuM, 

But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last. 

Beneath  ths  silent  chambcn  of  the  earth, 
Where  the  sun's  iVuitflil  beams  give  metals  hirOi, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see — 
Gold  which  above  more  influence  has  than  ho— 
Beneath  the  dens  where  nnfleilg'd  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try  ; 
Beneath  the  inighlT  ocean's  wealthy  caves; 
Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  the  waves. 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep. 
And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  dwp  below. 
Which  genuine  Night  and  Horror  does  overflow; 
No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  hell. 


Endless  as  thuie  dire  palui 


IwcU. 


No  dawning  mom  docs  her  kind  red  display  ; 
One  slight Kcuk beam  would  hue  bethought  the  day; 
No  gentle  stars,  with  their  fair  gems  of  li^ht, 
Ofiend  the  tyrannous  and  unqueetion'd  DighL 
lleie  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns. 
Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  his  chains. 
Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  apritea, 
Like  fleaper  leading  fbrth  the  spangled  nights ; 
But  down  like  lightning  which  him  struck  he  came. 
And  roar'd  al  hia  first  plunge  into  the  Some. 
Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there; 
With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  unged  air. 


Doubling  the  Di 

Rivera  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 

So  loudly  raged,  crept  soflly  by  the  shore ; 

No  hiss  .of  snakes,  nu  clank  of  cbsiliis  was  known. 

The  souls  amidst  their  tortuRS  durst  not  graan. 

Id  bnllatioo  of  Hsiace's  Ods,  Uk  L  Od.  \ 
To  whom  now,  Pyrrha,  art  thou  kind  I 

To  what  heart-ravish'd  lover 

Dost  thou  thy  goldea  luck  unbind. 

Thy  hidden  '     " 


Ah,  simple  youth  I  how  oft  will  ha 


That  still  tbeir  colour  changes  with  it  too  1 
How  oft,  alas  1  will  he  admin 

The  blackDcsi  of  the  »kiei ; 
Treinblinfi  to  hear  the  winds  sound  hi^MT, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  I 

Poor  nneipericnc'd  he. 
Who  ne'er,  alas,  had  been  befon  at  Mftl 
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H'  enjoTS  thj  cftlmj  nmahine  noir, 
And  no  breath  stirring  hean; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thybrow 
No  smalleet  cloud  appears 
He  aeei  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 

And  truBtfl  the  faithless  April  of  thj  Maj. 

Unhappy !  thrice  unhappy  he, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  doet  shine  I 

But  there's  no  danger  now  for  me. 
Since  o'er  Loretto's  shrine. 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past, 

My  consecrated  vessel  hangs  at  last. 

Anacreontict, 
Or  sons  copies  of  rents  tranalated  par^hiaslfcsUy  out  of 


The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  agun. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
Should  hare  but  little  need  of  drink, 
Brinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up. 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By  *8  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  has  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature 's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why  t 

Age. 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told. 
Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  ! 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
Bv  th*  effects  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  without  being  told, 
*Ti8  time  to  live  if  I  grow  old. 
Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

(Md, 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 

And  tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss. 

But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 

It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain« 

Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 

Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 

Gold  alone  does  passion  move ; 

Gold  monopolises  love ! 

A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 

\Mho  this  traffic  first  began  ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore ! 

A  curse  on  him  who  di^'d  the  store! 

A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it  I 

A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 

A  curse  all  curses  else  above 

On  him  who  us'd  it  fint  in  love  I 

Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate; 

Gold,  in  families  debate ; 

Gold  do»  friendship  separate ; 

Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 

These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 

Gold,  alas  I  does  love  beget.  n 


TKeEpteurt. 

PiU  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine. 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine. 
And  let  us  cheerfully  a  while. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours  ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-moirow. 

T%e  Orast^opper, 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 

In  Mwpiness  compared  to  thee  f 

Fad  wSth  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

'TIS  filrd  wherever  thou  doft  tread. 

Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  liiig^ 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see^ 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Han  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  lie,  and  landlord  thou  t 

Thou  doet  innocently  enjoy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  I 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  toy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  I  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  floweiy  leaves  among,  * 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal  I) 

Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre  I 

Lo,  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 

dance  I 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be. 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound, 
That  to  the  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  bring. 
Untune  the  univereal  string ; 
Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky. 
And  all  the  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
And  he  himself  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Ticoy,  though  built  by  handa 

divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise^ 

And.^  that  prophets  and  apostles  louder  spake^ 

Atii  HMie  creatures'  plain  oonspirinir  voice 

^     whilst  they  lived  awake^ 
Thif  liUiiier  adiiiid  shall  make 

Hi 
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When  dead  to  arise, 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyes, 

To  the  long  sluggiurds  of  five  thousand  jeait. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  hearen*  e$n ; 

Then  shall  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  come 

Back  to  their  ancient  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some, 

Some  from  earth;  and  some  from  seai^ 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  fh>m  treeSi 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high. 

Some  from  metals  upwards  flj ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  ihiTttring 

stands. 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortured  men. 
Their  jomts  new  set  to  be  new  rack*d  again. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  len  oonfuaed 

than  they. 

The  Shorinett  of  Life  and  UkcertaiiUy  qf  JKcAcf. 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it ! 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man !  ordain'd  to  die  t 

Why  dobt  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high. 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  t 
Thou  sow'st  and  plan  test,  but  no  fruit  jnust  tee. 
For  Death,  alas !  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring. 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  preraU, 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh ; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock. 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  man  1  like  a  bought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toiL 

Officious  fool  I  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ness  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extoid'st  thy 
Thou  deal*st  in  other  men's  affairs. 

Ey'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare ; 
Provisions  for  long  tnvel  they  design. 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  afibrds ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autunm  die^ 
How  Tain  were  such  an  industry  t 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight. 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  ttaj, 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  lizhtnin^  that,  begot  but  in  a  doad, 
(Thoagh  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  xaca. 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  I  which  dost  fair  App«w 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'iy  wears. 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  I 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  1 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy — above  envying  rise; 
Pity  great  men— graU  things  deqptia. 


The  wise  example  of  the  heavenly  UA^ 
Thy  fellow-poet^  Cowley !  mark ; 
Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  found  ; 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

The  With. 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  aU  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pify^ 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmuringi 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah !  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  largo  gi^en  have. 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  b<x>k8  both  true^ 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  I 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are, 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  1 

Oh  fountains  !  when  in  vou  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaoeful  thoughts,  espy  t 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade! 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch 'd  metaphors  appear ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmurs  scatter. 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  alwavs  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  ooldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  diet 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  ezuude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  lire  like  me. 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

TheChrmnde. 

Mamrita  first  possest. 

If  I  rememoer  well,  my  breast. 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  plav'd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  oalL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  anny  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart; 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta*en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 

And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 

Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
^d  cast  away  ner  yoke. 

Maiy  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  b^aa : 

Alternately  they  swa/d  ;  , 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  flur. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  I  obegr'd. 

8ie 
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Another  Muy  then  ftiroie, 

And  did  xigoroui  Uwt  impoee ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she  I 
Long,  klaa  !  should  I  hare  been 
Under  that  iron-ecepter'd  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  thoee  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  f»oe ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

That  she  to  gorem  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm*d  with  a  resistless  flame^ 
And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye, 

Whilst  she  proudly  mareh'd  about, 

Gfeater  conquests  to  find  out,  • 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obe^'d 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  riceroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 

Thousand  worse  passions  then  poeseet 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  I  ' 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began. 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thoraasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  *et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state. 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 

By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  stram 

My  present  empcress  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whom  Ood  grant  long  to  reign  I 


[Lord  Baetm,] 
[From  *  Ode  to  the  Rojral  Bocietj.*] 

From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 
In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went. 
And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent. 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ;    • 
The  barren  wUdemeti  he  paw'd 


Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  finom  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself^  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conouer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be, 

To  fathom  the  vast  dq>ths  of  nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t*  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  the  exoen 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight. 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  t 

OdeoniU  Death  cfMr  WUUam  Harvey 

It  wae  a  diimal  and  a  fearful  night. 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th*  unwilling  light, 

When  fleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breaet, 

B|y  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  tyei  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  htH  was  that  t    Ah  me  1  too  much  I  know. 


Mr  iiraat  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer, 
Whj  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life  to  moan  t 

0  thoa  hast  left  me  all  alone ! 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  tiiee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Lue  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  ba> 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafVerwhat  to  do^ 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  Uieir  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone  I  why  do  I  stay  t 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birUL 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me ; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights! 
Till  the  Ledssan  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  laj. 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  I 

Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 

The  love  betwixt  us  two! 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join. 

And  into  darksome  shade^  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  ie  laid. 
*  «  « 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  stniin| 
Whilst  it  was  new, and  warm  yet  from  thebram. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delight ; 

Be  Uils  my  latest  verse, 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  heane ; 
And  this  my  grief;  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

sir 
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IIiM  mirth  wan  the  pure  spiriUi  of  T&rious  wit. 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ; 

And  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  riew, 
Retir'd  and  ffare  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  alwajs  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 
Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er, 

As  if  wise  nBloxe  luid  made  that  her  book. 

•  •  • 

With  as  much  zeal,  derotion,  pietj. 

He  always  li?'d  as  otha^  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept, 
Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  m  peace  and  innocence  he  laj, 
Like  the  sun's  laborious  light. 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  joung  man,  why  wert  thou  made  lo  good, 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  t 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen  I 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green  I 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  faxewell. 
But  danger  and  infectious  death. 
Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwelL 

• 

Epitaph  on  the  Livmg  Amthor. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest^ 

Here  Cowley  sleeps ;  here  lies. 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molesty 

ioid  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty. 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  t 
'  Liffht  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

'  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed !' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  nowers  of  every  fragruit  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  I 


Claudi(m*9  Old  Man  of  Ferono. 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound , 

Witmn  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down, 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  ^irth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. ' 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set. 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  feard : 

The  dreadful  storms  at  ^sea  he  never  heard. 

lie  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

N6  change  of  consuls  mark  to  him  the  year; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  snows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  Imows. 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself^  he 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

lie  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name, 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Doei«  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacns'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  stren^h  he  to  a  third  age  enjeyi^ 
And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam : 
The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


HENRT  YAUGHAN. 

HnntT  Yaikiban  (1614-1695>  puihfiilied  in  16S1 

a  Tolume  of  miscellaneoas  poems,  evincing  eoneider- 
able  strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious 
imagery,  though  tinned  wiUi  a  gloomy  sectarianism 
and  marred  by  crabbed  rhymes.  Mr  Campbell 
scarcely  does  justice  to  Vaughan,  in  styling  him 
'  one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior  mdex  of  the 
school  of  conceit,'  though  he  admits  that  he  has 
*some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  oar  eye 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren 
heath.'  As  a  sacred  poet,  Vaughan  has  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  only  inferior  to  Crashaw.  He  was  a 
Welshman  (bom  in  BrecknockshireV,  and  had  a  dash 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm.  He  first  followed  the  pi^ofet- 
don  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  adopted  that  of  a 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to  a 
competence  in  either,  for  he  complains  much  of  the 
piroyerbial  poverty  and  sufiTering  of  poets — 

As  they  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stage. 
The  mirth  of  fools,  and  legends  of  the  age. 

In  his  latter  days  Vaughan  grew  deeply  serious  and 
devout,  and  published  a  volume  of  religious  poetry, 
containing  his  happiest  efibsions.  The  poet  was  not 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  river  of 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  the  distinction — 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  strauns. 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in  beaimi, 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblivious  night. 
And  in  these  vows  which  (living  yet)  I  pay. 
Shed  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray. 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  I 

Early  Rising  and  Prayer, 
[From  *  BOez  Scintillans,  or  Saored  Poems.*] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours , 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  g^x>d 
After  sun -rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  sprint 
Or  leaf  but  hatn  his  morning  hymn ;  each  buui 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  I 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !    Go  this  way. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sim  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav'n. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  the  world's  yoiiili« 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  Mrths ;  the  crown  of  lifo,  lidbi,  truth. 
Is  styled  their  stir;  tlie  itone  and  hiddoi  lood : 

•It 
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Three  blenings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  more — thej  miike  m  holj,  h^py,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  trtxj  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thj  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Des^tch  neoeesities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  maj ; 
Y«l  Um  (hoM  cane  without  thM ;  M  Um  htart 
Be  Godi  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

The  Rainbow, 
[From  the  nine.] 


Still  Toung  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  riew 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  betlh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem*s  admiring  eye 
Thr  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentire  looks  watch  ereiy  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  I 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord*8  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct,  and  low,  1  can  in  thine  see  him. 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne. 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


The  Story  of  Endymion, 

[Writteo  sfter  reading  M.  Oombaold't  Romaooe 
of  *  Endymlon.'] 

I've  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  have  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  queen ; 

Her  fltol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  did  more  her 

To  juggle  first  with  hear'n,  then  with  a  lorer ; 

With  Latmos'  louder  rescue,  and  (alas  I) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  cry  in  brass ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Nocturnal  pil£rimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  clad 

In  fancies  darker  than  thy  cave ;  thy  glass 

Of  fdecpy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

In  her  ailm  voyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  ctotcs  and  ill-shap'd  suard 

Isinena  led  thee  throu^  ;  with  thy  proud  flight 

O'er  Puriar<le5«,  and  decp-mu»ing  nignt 

Near  fair  Eurotas'  banks ;  what  solemn  green 

The  iR'i^'hbour  tthades  wear ;  and  what  forms  are  seen 

In  their  large  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

^^'hich  none  but  light-heerd  nymphs  and  fairies  b^t ; 

Their  Rolitary  life,  and  how  exempt 

From  common  frailty — the  severe  contempt  / 

They  have  of  man — their  privilege  to  live 

A  tree  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieve 

What  a^  they  consume:  with  the  sad  rale 

Of  Diophania ;  and  the  mournful  tale 

Of  the  bleed  intr,  vocal  myrtle  :  these  and  more, 

Thy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rire  fancy  for.     Nor  dost  thou  fall 

From  thy  first  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 

Betray  consumption.     Thy  full  vigorous  bays 

Wear  the  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decays 

Of  style  or  matter ;  just  an  I  have  known 

Some  crystal  «»pring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 

Dcriv'd  her  birth,  in  gentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 

Her  streaips  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 

More  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

At  last,  swoU'n  with  increase,  she  glides  along 

The  lawns  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  thxoi^ 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks'  drown'd  fame. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inventions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scatter'd  philoso]^y. 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  trutha,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory. 
So  neatly  weav'd,  like  arras,  they  descry 
Fables  with  truth,  fancy  with  Ustoiy. 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  &r 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  stoiy  with  the  moon  shall  run. 

Timber. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers, 

Pass'd  o'er  tny  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies. 

Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  8TAKLGT. 

Thomas  Staxlet,  the  learned  editor  of  JExhyltu^ 
and  author  of  a  History  of  Philoeophyy  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  having  published  a  rolume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertford- 
shire, he  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  trayelling;  and  afterwanls 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  his  age. 

7%eT(mb. 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 
By  thy  disdain. 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne. 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
«  To  those  of  Death  ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn  : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd. 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made. 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breibth  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire^ 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 
Conceal  my  dust. 
Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 
■  Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me ; 
And  they  who  should  attest  thy  gloiy. 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 
Since  by  thine  ere  uaan,  buried  in  thy  breast 
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Dimwnear, 
Tou  loTen  tliat  complain 
Of  Fortune  or  DudAin« 
And  to  mr  ashes  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  groans, 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones, 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subject  hide, 
Of  all  loYc's  cruelties  and  beaatjri  pride  I 

No  Terse, 
No  epioedinm  brinj^ 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  nnff. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  mj  neane ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  softlj,  oh,  softlj  mourn, 
Lest  70U  disturb  the  peace  attends  mj  urn. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  m  J  dismal  grara 
Such  offerings  as  jou  ~ 
Forsaken  cjpress  and  sad  yew; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth. 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhiq^ypj  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  mj  dust,  and  WKf^  Hers  lies 
To  Love  and  Fate  an  equal  sacnnce. 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shaH  bo 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  m^ 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  nist ; 

So  firm,  that  loTcrs  might 
Hare  read  thy  stoiy  in  my  dnsti 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdimt  as  thy  youlht 

Whilst  the  shrill  roioe  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  lorers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine. 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  fS^  as^hine.    # 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  besiow^ 

Affection  may  excuse. 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth  flow. 

Note  on  Anacrton, 

[The  foUowfaigpleos  Is  a  tnuuUtion  \j  Btsalqr  from  a  poem 
by  Bt  Amant,  in  which  th«t  writer  had  employed  hUi  utmost 
genius  to  expend  end  enforoe  one  of  the  OTsr>free  sentiments 
orthebsTdofTeloe.] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  houn  away ; 

Friends  I  we  must  no  longer  pUy : 

Brisk  Lyoeus — see  1 — inrites 

To  more  rarishing  delights. 

Let's  ^re  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  forkS  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  nmeeome, 

They  are  neither  ^oung  nor  handsome ; 

And  their  freaks  in  sober  sadness 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse ; 

He  that  follows  him  is  worse. 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skin, 

MalLe  it  rain  as  well  within. 

Wine,  my  boy  ;  we'll  sing  and  lau|^ 

All  night  revel,  rant,  ana  quaff ; 

Till  the  mom  stealing  behind  us, 

At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 

When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  haye 

A  cold  lo<i^ng  in  the  grave ; 

When  swin  death  shaU  overtake  11% 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  vs. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyoeus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding. 

By  thy  image  I  am  moulding, 

whilst  my  brains  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmix'd  Rhenish  j 

By  th^  full-branch'd  ivy  twine ; 

By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine  ; 

By  thj  Thyrsus  so  renown'd  ; 

By  the  healths  with  which  th'  art  crowtt'< 

^  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  prize; 

By  thy  numerous  victories ; 

By  the  howls  by  Maenads  made ; 

tlj  this  haut-gout  carbonado  ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thy  orgies  spread ; 

By  the  shine  of  noses  red  ; 

By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival ; 

&j  thy  language  cabalistic  ; 

By  thy  cjrmbal,  drum,  and  his  stick  ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quari-pots  strike  op  ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup ; 

By  thy  mystic  set  of  ranters  ; 

By  thy  never-tamed  panthers  ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  fresh  and  free  air ; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  fulsome  Cretan  lass ; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 

By  thy  cousins  in  mix'd  shapes ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 

By  thy  bidks  fam'd  far  and  wide  ; 

By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  dry'd  ; 

By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon  ; 

By  these  sausa^s  that  inflame  one ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  flaggons  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  flap-dragons  ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour  ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour ; 

By  this  cheese  o'emin  with  mites ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us. 

Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  us  ; 

And  to  show  thyself  divine. 

Never  let  it  wont  for  wine. 

NoU  to  Moachut. 

[Stanley  here  tnmslatee  a  poem  of  Marino,  in  wfe 
writer  had  in  his  eye  the  second  idyl  of  Moachua.] 

Along  the  mead  Ruropa  walks. 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems. 

Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalk 
She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  virgin  treads. 
The  common  people  of  the  field, 

To  kiss  her  feet  bowing  their  heads, 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

"Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise. 
Which  to  the  queen  shall  first 

A  jrift  Arabian  spice  outvies. 
The  votive  offering  of  their 
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When  deftthlen  Amaranth,  this  strife, 

Oreedj  bj  dying  to  decide, 
B^  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life, 

As  lore's  fidr  dettinj,  diride. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  Tine 

And  iTT  enriously  beholds. 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  bj  her  foot  opprest. 
Doth  from  that  touch  enamour*d  rise. 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest. 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  deyotion  won. 

Doth  now  her  former  faith  deny. 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 

And  glories  in  apostacj. 

The  Gilljflower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadow^s  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  nom  her  ejes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocund  flower-de-luce  appears. 

Because  n^lected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fiimish'd  her  with  tears ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  Tent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 

Seems  his  own  beautj  to  admire ; 
In  water  not  so  clear  before. 

As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladlj  claim 

A  pririlege  abore  the  rest. 
Begs  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame. 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leares 
The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate. 

With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deoeiTes 
In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais'd, 
Awak'd  by  this  apbroaching  mom. 

And  riew'd  her  purple  light  amaz'd, 
Thou^  his,  alss !  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  dirine  a  fate  to  falL 

The  royal  maid  th'  applause  disdains 

Of  Tulgar  flowers,  and  only  chose 
The  bashful  glory  of  the  plains. 

Sweet  dau^ter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rais'd  on  a  Terdant  thorny  throne. 

Guarded  by  amorous  winds,  and  wean 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

Snt  JOHN  DENHAM. 

Sib  John  Denh am  (161 5-1 668)  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated 
It  Oxford,  then  the  chief  resort  of  all  the  poetioU 
tnd  high-spirited  caTaliers.  Denham  was  wild  and 
dissolute  in  liis  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
psrt  of  bis  patrimony  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Farnham  castle  by  Charles  I.; 
lod  after  the  monarch  had  been  deliTered  into  tiie 
bands  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
partly  carried  on  by  Denham.  who  was  famished 
rith  nine  seycral  ciphers  for  the  purpose.  Charles 
lad  a  respect  for  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts ;  and 
Milton  records  of  him  that  he  made  Shakspeare's 
jilays  the  closet-companion  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
ippear,  howeyer,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
Metry  apart  from  state  aflkirs :  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  '  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  haye  little  else  to  do,  they  may  yent  the 
oyernowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse.  In 
1648  Denham  conyeyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  the  Restora- 
tion reyiyed  his .  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  sunreyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  a 
knight  of  the  batii.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  haye  been  happy.  He  had  freed  him- 
self from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  onhappily  yisited  by  insanity.  He  recoyered, 
to  reoeiye  tne  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  feUbw- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  eflfusions. 

Coopet^s  Hiu,  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  irritten  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — the  riyer 
Thames,  a  ruined  M^t  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Runnymede.  The  yiew  fW)m  Cooper's  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflectiye  than  descriptiye.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  c^  being  *  the  author  oi  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
load  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  this  point 
wiw  the  '  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  haye 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  The  yersifica- 
■tion  of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing, 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  yerse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  aboye  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Cluunberlajrne, 
haye  described  the  beauty  of  a  sununer  morning — 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  yiivin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soiled  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heayen  this  solitude  appears. 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quiro  of  feather'd  choristers. 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air  I 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  yalleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silyer  streams,  and  fring'd  with  weeds. 

Sits  loyely  in  her  natiye  russet.* 

Chamberiayne  is  comparatiyely  miknown,  and  has 
neyer  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
eyery  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  fed  that  the 
aboye  picture  far  transcends  the  cold  ^etdies  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poeticsal  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
reformation  in  our  yerse,'  says  Southey,  '  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  eyer  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skill 
had  been  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  constnio- 
tion  of  English  metre  than  he  erer  bestowed  on  llM 
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.«bj« 


nna  by  Ir 


1  of  fiir  greater  n 


fhr  higher  power).  To  impmrc,  indeed,  cither  upon 
the  Teniflnitioii  or  the  diction  of  onr  grcftt  writen 
wHB  impoBKtblG ;  it  wag  Impowible  to  exceed  them  in 
the  knowledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
wai  easy  to  aroid  the  more  obriaoa  Taulta  of  inferior 
mitliuti :  and  in  this  way  lie  succeeded,  just  bo  fiir 
at  not  to  be  iocludod  in 

The  mob  of  gsatlemen  who  wrote  with  tut ; 
nor  consigned  to  ohlSyion  with  the  "  persons  of  qiia- 
lity"  who  contributed  their  vapid  effusions  to  the 
miaccllBnics  of  those  days.  His  proper  pliice  is 
among  those  of  his  contempotsrieB  and  snccessors 
who  odled  themielTes  wits,  and  hnve  since  bceo  eo- 
tlUed  poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  •  Benham, 
nevertlielefs,  deserre*  a  place  in  English  literature. 


fonled  by  lerel  plain!  ... 
ham's  corrcclnees  pleases,  after  the  wild  imiginaCionB 
and  irregnlar  harmooy  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  bim.  In  reading  faim,  wo  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  with  stoooth- 
ness,  regularity,  and  order. 


[7^1!  rJtanui  and  H 


irPentL} 


Mt  eje,  desrcFOdiog  from  the  bill,  tamyt 

Where  Thames  among  Che  wanton  Talleys  itmys  ; 

Thatnet),  the  moit  loi'd  of  all  the  ocean  *  kus 

By  his  old  sire,  to  hit  emiiraces  runs, 

Haiting  to  po^  hit  tribute  to  tlie  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  Htreams  he  no  remembranee  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  grarel  gold. 

His  genuine  and  ttas  guilty  wealtb  to  ciplue. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  surrcj  his  sboie. 

O'er  which  be  kindly  spreads  his  epacious  wing. 

And  halehw  plenty  fur  tb'  ensuing  spring 

And  then  datroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 

Like  mothers  which  thoir  infauls  o?erIaj ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  waTc, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gare. 

No  unexpected  inundatious  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughmaa's  toil, 

But  Godlike  hu  unwearieil  bounty  flows  ; 

Kist  lores  to  do,  then  lores  the  ^iwd  be  deet. 

Nor  arc  bis  bleisingn  to  his  banks  coufin'd, 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  aiad. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  diipeisG  hi*  storea, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shore*. 

Visits  the  world,  and  tn  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  make*  both  Indies  onn  : 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  when  it  wanti. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 

So  that  to  OS  no  thing,  no  place  is  Strang 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  Che  world's  cxcbauge. 

0,  covfii  IJIote  lihe  ilue,  ami  mate  thg  Kmn 

Ma  greal  rmmplr,  atUiimg  Acnel 

T/i-r^  dirp  ya  cUar,  Ihougk  gaiOt  w<  nc*  daU, 

Stnmg  mlMout  rage,  mUonl  ^afiautngfM. 

Bat  bis  proud  bead  the  airy  mountain  hide* 
Amoiu;  the  clouds ;  hi*  shonldan  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothe* ;  his  curled  bniwi 
Fiown  du  (ha  gentle  stiMm,  whidi  calmly  flow* 
Whila  winds  and  storm*  hi*  lof^  fbidiead  beat. 
The  eolnman  laU  of  all  that's  ki^  or  great. 
Low  at  biF  foot  a  spariou*  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mounUin  and  the  atnam  embnc'd, 


Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  deriTee, 
While  the  kind  rirer  wealth  and  beauty  gire*  ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  alt  these  appean 
A'ariety,  which  all  the  i 


Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymnhs  their  damea. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  aniorons  flamos  I 
Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  lal  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

The'four  line*  printed  in  Italics  have  been  praised 
by  every  critic  from  Dryden  to  the  preaent  day. 

\The  SrfomaHm — SforJa  and  PurtMiu.] 

rell,  and  here  my  piaie  . 

wandering  eye  botiayt. 
k  lewing  a  neighbouring  till,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chap«l  crowu'd,  (iU  id  the  common  tale 
Tb'  adjoining  abbey  fell.     May  no  such  stonn 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  roiu  must  ttform  t 
Tell  me,  ray  mu»e,  what  monstrous  dire  oflencei 
What  crime  could  any  Christian  king  ineoise 
To  such  a  rage  1    Was't  luxury  or  lust  I 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  1 
Were  these  their  crimes  t  They  were  hi*  own  Billd 

But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor. 

Who  haling  spent  the  ttvasutea  of  his  down. 

Condemns  »ieir  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 

And  yet  tlus  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  chamo 

Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  nsma. 

No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  nndoistaod 

A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 

Who  fean  not  to  do  ill,  yot  wars  the  name, 

And,  fl«>  fi«m  couaeitDee,  is  a  slave  to  &!»». 

Thus  be  the  diutch  at  ence  protects,  and  spoils : 

But  princes'  *woid*  are  sharper  than  lh«i  slylsa- 

And  thus  to  th'  agea  past  he  makes  anmd^ 

Their  chari^  dciuoyi,  their  faith  de&ud*. 

Then  did  nligion  In  a  laiy  cell. 

In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dwoU ; 

And  like  the  block  unmored  lay ;  hut  out*; 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devoota. 

Tb  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  knoini. 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  tone) 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  diwsi,  - 

But  to  be  restless  iu  a  worse  extreme  I 

And  (or  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cot*, 

But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  I 


So  far,  to  mak 

And  nther  in  the  dark  to  grope  oi         ,  ,  , 

Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  da^.  ' 

Deoham  had  jnst  and  enlightened  nntioDi  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.    *  It  is  not  his  bnaine**  slooe.'   ' 

he  says,  "to  tmnslate  language  into  lanpiagt,  but    ^ 
poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poeir  is  lo  subtle  a  spirit,   , 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  langoage  into  anotbti, 
it  irill  all  evapomlci  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added   in  the  translation,   there  will  remain  no-  ' 
thing  bnt  a  capat  mtrtmrn;  then?  being  certain  : 
graces  and  hsppinesses  pecnliar  to  every  langusge, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."    Hence,  In   , 
bis  pocticaladdress  to  SirRichard  Fanshawe,  OD  Us  ,| 
ttamlntion  ofPnstor  Fido,'  our  poet  says — 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  declin*  || 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  . 

Those  are  the  labonr'd  births  of  slavish  brain*. 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrownen  affinda  ! 

No  flight  for  Ihouffhts,  but  ponrly  slicks  at  wonls. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  tnoalativus  and  (ruulatw*  too. 


ENGLISH  LTTEaATDBE. 


The  two  lut  Unci  are  Tcry  happilj  conwiTed  and 
eiprrascd.  Denham  wrote  ■  tnged/,  the  Smin/, 
which  'a  but  a  tame  commonplace  plot  of  Tnrkiih 
iealonsf ,  trcadierf.  and  munler.  Orcanioiuinj,  there 
»  a  Tigorona  thoaght  or  line,  ai  when  the  env ioui 
M*ig  mJu  Half —  ^ 


Al  gnat,  and  with  aa  gnat  a  mixleratioD  1 
Tlie  other  repUci — 
Ay,  lir,  bat  Uial'»  forjotltn  ; 
Aeti«u  of  tba  last  ago  are  like  altaaoae*  of  the  lait 

jeai. 
Thi«  wntlment  wai  too  truly  felt  hf  many  of  the 
canlien  in  the  dajs  of  Cliarles  IL  We  aobjoiQ 
part  of  Denhau'l  elegy  oii  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
wtakh  it  win  be  ««cn  that  the  poet  forgot  that  ^ak- 
tpean  vaa  buried  an  the  banki  of  his  imtiTe  Avon, 
not  in  Weitmlniler  Abbey,  and  that  both  he  and 
netchn  died  long  eie  time  had  '  blaated  their  bayi.' 


On  Mr  Abralian  CmJcy. 


But  tw,  dtNCDdin^  to  (he  ibnd«, 

DukncH  again  the  o^  iniade* ; 

Nrtt  (like  Aurom)  Speoaer  twe, 

mioH  purple  bliiah  the  day  foraahowi ; 

The  other  three  with  hij  own  fir« 

Phnbox,  the  poet's  god,  iiupirra  : 

By  Sbakapeare't,  Jooxm'*,  Fletrber't  Use 

Oar  ita^'i  lu*tn  Riime'i  outihioei. 

These  poeli  near  oiir  pri 

And  in  one  gtmre  their 

They  liTed  to  tee  so  nuuiy  d  _   . 

Till  time  bad  blasted  all  their  bays ; 


Bui  CI 


d  bo  til 


That  pluck'd  tba  laiieM  i< 


That  iu  tho  Muics*  garden  grew. 
And  amuugst  withered  laurels  threw. 
Time,  which  made  them  lh«kr  fauje  outliTe, 
To  Coiiley  scarce  did  ripcDcss  gtre. 
Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gate 
Shaksprauc  and  Fletcber  all  they  bare : 


tf.C« 


nature  got  the  itart ; 
But  both  in  him  so  equal  are, 
Nane  knows  which  bean  the  happiest  al 


To  hi 


inUhi 


Ha  melted  not  tbe  ancient  gold, 
Nor  with  Ben  Jomwn  did  make  boU 
To  plunder  all  the  Romaa  itores 
Of  pooW  and  of  orators  ; 
Horace  hii  wit  and  Virgil's  lUte 
He  did  not  steal,  but  eiQulats  ; 
And  when  he  wuuld  like  Iheih  i^ipear. 
Their  garb,  but  not  ihcir  clothe*,  did  wear : 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  bm  Greece, 
Like  Jason  brought  the  golden  Qeece  ; 
To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 
Of  th'  others)  a*  his  own  was  known. 
On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Placcus  singi. 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wing*, 
Wlien  through  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  flic* 
To  the  same  pitch  our  swin  doth  rise  ; 
Old  Piodnr'a  heights  by  him  are  readi'd. 
When  on  (hat  gale  hla  wings  are  ttretch'd ; 
Hit  flLney  and  Lit  judgment  such. 
Bach  to  th'  other  Mem'd  loo  much  ; 
Uia  aeiere  judgment  giTing  law, 
Uia  mode«t  fancy  kept  iu  awe. 

Sang  to  JforjAeru. 
[Prom  (he  ■  Sagbj/  let  t.] 
Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  that  dwalls 
In  cottages  and  smoky  celLi, 
Hatei  gildod  roofs  and  beds  of  down  i 
And,  (hoogh  be  fear*  m 


Flics  from  the  c 


clcofa 


Come,  I  say,  thou  powerful  god. 
And  Ihy  tc^en  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Lcthnin  lake, 
O'er  bis  wakeful  lemplei  ahake. 
Lest  he'should  sleep  and  neTcr  wak& 
Nature,  alaa  I  wljy  art  Ihoa  ao 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  1 
Sleep,  that  ia  thy  beat  repast. 
Vet  of  death  it  bean  a  taste. 
And  both  are  the  aame  thing  at  liat. 


WiLLiAB  Crambkhlitnk  (1b19-1i 
himself  in  the  title-pagf  to  his  works  as  *  of  Shaftes- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Dorset.'  The  poet  practised 
■a  a  phy^ian  at  Shafleshury ;  hut  he  appean  to 
have  wielded  the  aword  aa  well  aa  the  lancet,  for 
he  was  preaent  among  llie  royalists  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  His  drcumatancea  must  hnTe  btvn  for 
from  flourishing,  aa,  like  Vaughan.  he  compliuiit 
kKiiIj'  of  the  poTerty  of  poets,  and  atatea  that  he 
waa  debarred  from  the  siiciety  of  the  wil»  of  his 
day.  The  works  of  Chamberlaync  consist  of  two 
poema — Lorr't  Viclnry,  s  tragi-coniedy  published  in 
1BA8  :  and  /'AaronnnJa.  a  Rmie  Form,  publiahcd  in 
ieS9.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  hud  in  Sicily,  and 
that  of  'Phnronnida'  is  alio  partly  In  Sldly,  but 
cbieily  in  Greece.  With  do  court  coIlIlcxiot^  no 
light  or  witty  copiea  of  reraea  to  float  him  into 
popularity,  relying  aolely  on  hi*  two  long  aud  com- 
paratiTely  ODi^nctiTO  vorita— to  apmecJatairiiich. 
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TO  1889. 


through  all  the  urindings  of  romantic  love,  plots, 
escapes,  aiid  adventures,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  autiior*8  busy  age  could  afford — we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
pot't.  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  liis  *  Specimens  of  the  Poets,*  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  from  *  Pharonnida,'  and  pointing  out  tlie  *  rich 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,*  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  which  lay,  'like 
metals  in  the  mine,'  in  the  neglected  volume  of 
Chamberlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution : 
tliough  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  Tlie  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a  *  wilderness 
of  sweets,*  but  at  other  times  into  tcdiousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamberlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
long  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such — from  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  scenes— as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusal  Denham  was  patent  to  all — short, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
rich  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster, 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swaddled,  must 

Be  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

Souls  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  that 

Ihnw  all  the  lines  of  action  !     Worn  with  age, 

The  uoble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

Tffe  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  retum'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  farmers'  doors,  or  end 

His  journey  in  a  hospital  ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.    Harsh  poverty. 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  wit. 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  threads  of  fancy  from  the  brain  : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

The  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Dryden*i  '  Heligio  Laici :' — 

A  strong  prophetic  dream. 
Diverting  b^  enigmas  nature's  stream. 
Long  hovermg  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  Hike  its  original 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  wheiv, 
Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  worid. 
The  heaii  •'  (h'  miaroootm,  about  whieh  ia  hwl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whorte  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 
The  pond'rouB  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  aidamantine  world  she  sees,  more  fMire, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamberlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  descrihing 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  pas- 
sage in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nume- 
rous brief  sketches, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round, 

are  interspersed  throughout  his  worka.    For  ex- 
ample— 

Where  evenr  bough 
Maintain'd  a  featherd  chorister  to  nnf 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  bnng 
Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm, 
Witii  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  eaitk 
Receiv'd  from  last  day's  beams. 

Of  virgin  purity  he  says,  with  lingular  beauty  of. 
expression — 

The  morning  pearlSi 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Lees  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Pliarooiiida,'  he 
itopt  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  momiog— 

The  glad  birds  had  tang 
A  Inllaby  to-nighi,  the  lark  imi  fled. 
On  dropping  wines,  up  from  hia  deny  M, 
To  fiui  tbem  in  the  rising  iunbeams. 

Vnkappjf  Love* 
[From  *  Fluuramilda.*] 

*Is'tasintobe 
Bom  hiffh,  that  robs  me  of  my  libertv  f 
Or  is't  tne  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  t 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  rejpilar  degrees.    Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Unto  our  honour'd  births ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  ofl  these  burdens  find  from  state. 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voioa 
A  nentive,  make  a  free  happy  choice.' 
And  hero  she  sighed ;  then  with  some  drops,  distill'd 
From  Love's  most  soveroign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  *  But  ne'er, 
Ne'er,  my  Aigalia,  shall  these  fears  destroy 
My  hopes  of  tnee :  Heaven  1  let  me  but  enjoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  hiiih 
Can  take  from  frail  mortality  ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  danger  loud  enough  to  shake 
Me  to  a  tremblmg  penitence ;  a  curse. 
To  make  the  horror  of  my  sufiering  worse. 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  flell 
From  angry  llcav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — my  honour'd  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — busy  fiune 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  unoommanded  lust — sharp  poverty. 
That  weed  that  kiUs  the  ^tle  fiow'r  of  lof% 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — unlets  to  fiiid 
Myielfunpitled.    Yet  not  io  imkiiid  ^ 
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Wonld  I  e»t«eni  Chii  mepcennrj  liiuid, 

Ai  those  ftj  iBo™  maligniuil  power*  that  aUncI, 

Ann'd  with  dinUMiont,  Co  OMtruct  the  wtj 

Pincj  dirertu  ;  but  Ut  UuMe  uulii  ob^ 

Their  hknb  ebmmuid^  th&t  iCuid  m  fur  to  ilied 


RepcDtMiC  tean :  I  un  rexoWed  to  tmd 

Thaw  doubtful  paths,  through  all  the 

That  DOW  benuhti  them.     Lore,  vitta  pitj  bear 

Tfaj  mppliant^  prajcr,  and  when  mj  clouded  erei 

Shall  ceaM  to  weep,  in  imilHi  I'll  lacrifin 

To  thee  nich  offering*,  that  the  utcnmt  dat« 

Of  dcAtb'*  tough  handi  shall  neret  TJolate.' 


Ei>Mtnn>  W*iXE«  CI6O5-I68J)  wai  ■  courtly  and 
KoatoTj  poet,  iaferior  to  Herrick  or  Suckling  In 
natnral  feeling  and  poetic  fancy,  but  superior  to 
than  in  cornctnesi  and  in  general  powers  of  veni- 
iti-nfr"    The  poenu  of  WiiUeT  haTe  all  the  smooth- 


inexorable,  »nd  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Bail  of 
Sunderland.  It  is  said  that,  meeting  her  long  afUr- 
wards,  when  she  waa.faT  advanced  in  years,  the  lady 
asked  him  when  he  nould  again  write  such  renes 
npon  her.  '  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,  and 
as  handsome,  as  you  were  then,'  replied  the  ungal- 
lant  poet.  The  incident  affords  a  key  to  Waller's 
character.    Ho  was  easy,  witty,  and  accomplished. 


but  cold  and  selfish ',  destitute  alike  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  deep  feeling.    As  a  member  of  parii 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  the  populs 


nets  and  polish  of  modem  rcrse,  and  hence  a  high, 
perhaps  too  high,  rank  has  been  claimed  for  him 
as  one  of  the  first  reflnem  and  improTcrs  of  poetical 
diction  One  cause  of  Waller's  refinement  was 
donbllem  his  early  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
court  and  nobilitT  and  the  light  cnnTcrsational  na- 
ture of  moat  of  Ins  productions.  He  wrote  for  the 
world  of  iUihiao  and  of  taste—consigning 


Then 


n  of  manbood  to  a  myrtle  shade. 


And  he  wrote  En  the  same  strain  till  he  was  npwards 
of  fourscore '  tlii  life  has  more  romance  than  his 
poetry  Waller  was  bom  at  ColeihUI,  ih  Hertford- 
shire and  in  his  infancy  was  left  heir  to  an  estate 
of  £3000  per  annnm.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
the  celibnted  John  Hampden,  bat  was  a  royalist  in  . 
fet^hng  and  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  bis  share  . 
in  Iheileatfa  of  Charles  L  Her  son,  the  poet,  waa  ' 
either  a  rounlhead  or  a  royalist,  at  the  time  serred. 
He  entered  parliament  and  wrote  his  fc*t  poem  . 
when  he  was  eighteen.  At  twenty-five,  he  msjrled 
a  nih  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year, 
and  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Lady 
Ihirothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
r*i<sslcr.  To  this  prouii  and  peerless  fair  one  1 
Waller  dedicated  the  belter  portion  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  groTes  of  Penshurst  echoed  to  the  pnise* 
uf  hii  Sachwissa.    Lady  Itonithea.  however,  va*  | 


and  WAS  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favour  ot  levying 
ship-moiiey.  His  speech,  on  deliTering  the  impcitch- 
ment,  was  printed,  and  20,000  copies  of  it  sold  in  one 
day.  Shortly  afterwards,  however.  Waller  joined 
"ot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
„  force*,  for  which  lie  waa  tried  and  senlentwl 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  flne  of 
XIO.OOO.  Bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mean 
and  abject  At  the  Expiration  of  hii  imprisonment, 
the  pnet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France.  He  relumed 
during  the  protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell  died, 
Walter  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  hi*  ntost 
vigorous  and  impreiiive  poems.  The  image  of  the 
commonwealth,  though  reared  by  no  common  hands, 
soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
Waller  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  addren  to 
Charles  11,  The  royal  olTering  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courtly 
intimacy)  is  anid  lo  have  told  him  of  the  diMiarity. 
'  Poets,  sire.' replied  the  vitty,  self-poasessed  Waller, 
'succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Waller  sat 
For  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  diflfereiiC 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that  reign.  Bishop 
Burnet  says  be  was  the  delight  of  tlie  house  of 
mmmons.  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  IBSS, 
the  venerable  poel.  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
ilected  representative  for  a  borough  in  CwnwalL 
The  mad  career  of  James  in  seeking  to  sultrert  the 
la^onal  church  and  constitution  was  (breaeen  hy 
this  wary  and  sagacious  observer:  'he  will  be  left,' 
laid  ho,  'like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.'  Feeling 
lit  long-protnu'ted  life  drawing  to  a  dote,  Waller 
purchairod  a  small  property  at  Colesbill,  aaying, '  he 
would  be  gl^  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  was 
■nused.'  The  wish  waa  not  fulfiUed  1  he  died  at 
Besconsfleld  on  the  Zlst  of  October  16«7,  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  ashel 
jf  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
lis  memory. 

The  first  collection  of  Waller's  poems  was  made 
by  himself,  and  published  in  the  year  1664.  It 
ivent  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime  1  and 
in  1690  a  aecond  collection  waa  made  of  auch  ^ecea 


tnd  written  by  Elijah  Fenlon,  Waller  is  styled  the 

Maker  and  modal  of  malodioos  veiM. 
rhis  eulogium  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of 
n^aller's  contemporaries,  and  It  was  afterwards  con- 
trmed  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  had  not  snffldeDtly 
studied  the  excellent  modeli  of  reraiflcation  fW- 
iiished  by  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  poetical  diction, 
rhe  smoothness  of  his  vertiflealion,  his  good  aenae, 
md  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popular  with 
uritics  as  with  the  multitude;  while  his  prominence 
us  a  public  man,  for  ao  many  years,  would  increase 
Furiosity  as  to  his  works.  Waller  is  now  seldom 
read.  The  playftilneu  of  his  fancy,  and  the  absence 
iif  any  striking  defect*,  m  bat  pour  aabatitntes  for 
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I   genuine  feeling  and  the  language  of  nature. 
'    poema  ara  fhieft/  abort  and  Incidental,  but  he  wrote 
'   a  poGin  on  Divine  Lore,  in  six  cantoii.    Cowiey 
'   writteB  his  ■  Davideia,'  and  recominended  ims-ed  »ab- 
j   iecta  ai  adapted  for  poetry ;  but  neither  he  i 
Wallei  auccecded  in  Uiia  nev  uid  higher  walk  of 


WaDa^Tnah. 

j  the  mnK.  Such  an  emiiloynicnt  of  their  talents 
Traa  graceful  and  becoming  in  advanced  life,  but 

<  ttieii  fame  most  ever  nut  on  tlicic  light,  air;,  and 
occasional  poems,  dietated  bj  that  golLuitiy,  adula- 
tion, and  play  of  ftnc;,  whicii  choractcnied  the 
csTaUer  pocta. 

I  OtiLavt. 

Annr,  in  haitj  vords  or  blon, 
\  Itaelf  diMhargea  on  our  foe* ; 

I  And  lOTToir,  too,  finds  lome  relief 

I  In  tean,  which  nit  upon  onr  grief: 

So  ei'r;  paaaiun,  but  faud  lore, 
I  Unto  its  oyia  redreaa  does  move ; 

Bat  that  alone  the  wretch  inelinel 

To  what  ^rcTcnu  hi)  own  dengni ; 

Makes  bim  lament,  and  ugh,  and  weep, 

Disonler'd,  tnriDble,  fawn,  and  creep } 

Postures  which  reader  him  dcspis'd. 

Where  he  endeavcmm  to  be  prii'd. 

For  women  (barn  to  be  coDttrjllMl 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 

A&ect  the  haught;  and  the  proud, 

The  gaj,  the  frolic,  and  the  load. 

Who  first  the  gen'roui  steed  oppieet, 

Kot  knwliug  did  uluts  the  boM ; 

But  willi  hi^  couragp,  life,  and  force, 

Apptoaching,  tam'd  th'  nnrul/  hone. 
Unwiisl;  we  the  wiser  East 

Pit;,  auppoeing  them  oppreat 

With  tTTanta'  force,  whose  law  is  will, 

B;  which  thej  govern,  spoil,  and  kill ; 

Fach  Dfmpli,  bat  inadnntalj  bii, 

" '-  —"'■  no  leei  ii|oiu  htn. 


Should  Eome  bimve  Tark,  that  walk)  aauaif 

}lis  twcntj  lasses,  bright  and  joun^ 

Beliold  as  manr  gallants  here, 

With  modnit  giiii>e  and  silent  fear. 

All  to  one  female  idol  bend, 

M'hite  her  high  pride  does  acarce  desoend 

To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  nrear 

lliat  these  her  guard  of  cunncha  wBr^ 

And  that  a  more  majeetic  qneen. 

Or  humbler  elavea,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  v&in  I  etmggled  with  the  roka 
Of  might  J  Love ;  that  conquTing  look, 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  ftroak 
Mj  blasted  soul,  and  made  roe  bow 
Lower  than  those  1  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  slag,  apnn  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  drink, 
Survej-ing  there  ht»  armed  head. 
With  shame  nmcinbers  that  he  fled 
The  scorned  dogi,  reoolvei  to  tiy 
The  combat  neit ;  hut  if  their  cry 
nvades  agun  his  trembling  ear. 


Host 


iEhln 


onlcin 


On  a  Girdle. 
That  which  hor  slender  waiit  confin'd 
Shall  now  mj  jojful  temples  bind: 
It  was  mj  heav'n'i  eitrcmest  sphere, 
Theptle  which  held  that  lovely  deer; 
Mjf  JOT,  mj  grief,  mj  hope,  my  loie. 
Did  all  within  thid  circle  move  '. 
A  narrow  compass  !  and  jet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that'*  lUr, 
Otic  me  but  what  thin  ribbon  bound. 
Take  all  the  mt  the  tun  goes  round. 

Ok  lit  Marriagt  a/^llu  Dxmfi. 
Dengn  or  tliance  makes  othen  wive, 
Bnt  Natnrc  did  this  match  contrive ; 
Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled. 
As  she  denied  her  little  bed 
To  hira,  for  whom  Heav'n  seem'd  to  fnBW 
And  measure  ont  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happj  ii  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  lerel  of  all  care  I 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fl; 
Of  sad  diirtruHt  and  jealousj ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme, 
A(  if  the  srorld  held  none  bat  them. 
To  him  the  CurcM  nymphs  do  show 
Idke  moving  mountains  topp'd  with  tnawi 
And  evVr  man  a  Poljphcme  . 

Does  to  his  Galatea  seem. 
Ah  [  Chlori^  that  kind  Nature  thua 
From  all  the  world  had  serer'd  ni ; 
Cmtting  for  ounelvea  us  two, 
Ai  LoTe  has  me  for  onl;  jou  I 

A  Fanegyrie  to  I/a  lord  Fmectar. 
While  with  a  strong  and  jet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  commanit. 
Protect  us  from  ounelvea,  and  tiom  the  fba, 
Uake  OS  unite,  and  make  ut  eonquer  too ; 
Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain. 
Think  themMlvcs  injur'd  that  thej  cannot  irign, 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  maj 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prej. 
Above  the  waves,  as  Neptune  thow'd  his  ftee. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  lac^ 
So  has  jour  Highness,  rused  above  the  teat, 

StoniuafMDbibwKinugjiuMptMi'iL 
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Tour  drooping  oountiy,  torn  with  ciril  liate, 
Restor'd  by  jou,  i»  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  *s  our  own  ;  »nd  now  all  nations  greets 
With  bending  sails,  each  Teasel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

IIeav*n,  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law^ 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe, 
Tn  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

« 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  desien'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our's  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known* 

•  «  • 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you  ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when,  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  Tulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  ttoiy ; 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  pasik. 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Ciesar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  Toke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stan 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wan ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  vm  prevent  the  fall* 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  thai  sword. 
Which  of  uie  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord, 
Wliat  ho^  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you ! 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foea. 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compote ; 
To  every  duty  coiUd  their  mincS  engage. 
Provoke  their  oouiage,  and  command  th^  ragt. 

So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angiT  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  voudk  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repoee,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battks  they  her^tfler  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

lEnglish  OeniutJ] 

[Ffom  a  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Flrtcherli  'ICsldls 
Tragedy.*] 

Scarce  should  we  have  the  boldness  to  pretend 
So  long-renown 'd  a  tragedy  to  mend. 
Had  not  already  some  deeerv'd  your  praise 
With  like  attempt.    Of  all  our  elder  playsp 
This  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame : 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  express'd  ; 
La£tj  and  bold,  but  negligently  diesa'd. 


Above  our  neighbours  our  conceptions  are ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  the  effect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reform'd,  and  not  compos'd  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  fitults. 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts. 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Grecian  stage. 

[The  BriUth  Navy.} 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieped  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  oonfin'd. 
From  whence  our  Red  Cross  they  triumphant  see^ 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  covenant  with  the  inconstant  aky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  biUows  with  a  steady  foot. 

At  Penthwni, 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  lisfning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 

With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showen. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heav'n ! 

Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  !  horn  which  noble  strain 

He  sprung,!  thait  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  Ix)ve,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 

Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 

Never  can  she,  that  so  exceediS  the  spring 

In  joy  and  bounty,  be  suppos'd  to  brinf 

One  so  detractive.    To  no  human  stodc 

We  owe  tHls  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock  ; 

That  cloven  rock  produc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 

Of  such  stern  beauty,  plac'd  those  healing  springs' 

A^liich  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 

Thy  heart  no  rader  than  the  ragged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 

Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  traifrous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong  j 

While  thus  I  suflfer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire ! 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  conceraed  that  the  Muse  diould  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advis'd  me :  '  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea. 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  trace,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  fhHL* 
Ah,  crael  nymph !  from  whom  her  humUe  ewala 
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Flie*  ftT  relief  anta  the  n^n^  main, 
And  from  the  winds  mid  tetnpci^t'  dom  expect 
A  milder  fate  Ibari  from  ber  cold  iieglL>rt  < 
Yet  CbcK  he'll  ptny  tbnt  the  unkitiif  inn}'  prora 
Ricst  in  her  choice  ;  and  lair*  thit  endlem  love 

IngK  froni  uo  hope  nf  what  (he  con  nnrer. 
But  fcum  thorn  gifu  irhich  Ile^v'u  has  Lcap'd  od  her. 

TluBud. 
Latelj  on  jonder  swelling  biuh. 
Big  with  lunnj  n  coining  row, 
Thi*  »rlT  bud  brgitn  to  blunh. 
And  did  but  hslf  ll-e!f  di«loHe  ; 
I  plucked  it  though  no  better  grown. 
And  now  you  tee  how  full  'ti>  blown. 
Still,  u  I  did  the  letiTes  inspire. 
With  (iiL'h  a  purpU  light  ther  nhone, 
Ai  if  the;  hwl  been  made  of  lire. 
And  spreading  to  would  finmc  anon. 
All  that  wu  meant  bj  ur  w  >un. 
To  the  jonng  flow'r  m;  breath  hw  doao. 
If  irar  looae  breath  ao  much  can  do, 
Vnnt  niaj  the  uuue  In  fonnn  nf  lore, 
Of  purest  lore  and  muaic  too, 
When  FtkTin  it  aapirea  to  nioTc  I 
When  that  which  lifvlna  buda  penuadM 
To  vox  more  loft,  her  jouth  iuvadei  t 

ay,  LovJy  Dream—a  Snag. 
Skj,  \tift\j  dieam  <  where  couldit  thou  find 
Shadei  to  counterfeit  that  face  I 
Colour*  of  tliia  glorioiu  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 
In  hear'n  itKlf  thou  «ur«  wert  dresa'd 
With  that  angel-iike  diaguiw  ; 
Tbua  deluded,  aui  1  bWt, 
And  see  iny  joy  with  closed  ejca. 
But,  ah  I  thia  image  is  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 
Cruel  Sachariana'a  mind 
Ne'er  put  on  that  sweet  eitieme. 
Fair  dream  I  if  thou  Intcnd'at  me  grace. 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine  j 
Paint  Jpipis'd  loTe  in  thr  face. 
And  make  it  t' appear  like  mine. 
Pttii,  wan,  and  muagro,  let  it  look. 
With  a  pitT-muTiiig  ahniie. 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook  • 

Of  Lctho,  or  from  giaiea  eac^M. 
Then  to  that  matchlesi  njmph  appew, 
In  whoae  i>hiipe  thou  ahincat  to  ; 
Sofllj  in  her  aleeping  ear 
With  humble  words  eiprcs  my  wo. 
Periiapa  from  meatnem,  iCate,  and  piide^ 
Thna  •arpriied,  ahe  may  fall ; 
Sleep  does  diaproportion  hide. 
And,  death  resembling,  equals  alL 

Oo,  Lovdy  Sett — a  Sa»g, 
Oo,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  waatea  her  time  and  ia«. 
That  now  the  knowa. 
When  I  inemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  the  leema  to  ba. 
Tell  her,  that's  yoong. 
And  shuns  to  hare  her  graces  spied, 
That,  had'at  thou  apmng 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 


Thoam 


The  common  fate  of  all  things  nn 
May  read  in  thee. 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  shaM 
That  an  so  woudnus  sweet  and  fiurl 

Old  Age  and  DMk. 


lobelort. 

lungereyei 
Conceal  that  emptineaa  which  age  deacnea. 
The  Mura  dark  cottage,  battcc'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  ha*  DM 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
Aa  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Lcaiing  the  old,  both  worldi  at  once  they  riev. 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


AboTe  bH  the  poets  of  thlt  age,  and,  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry,  inferior  only  to  Shakapeare, 
was  JoBH  MiLroH,  born  In  Londoo,  Deceiuber  9, 


1608.  Blilktherirai  of  an  indent  CathoUefkmny, 
bnt  ha^ng  embraced  the  Proteatant  ftllh,  be  was 
diiinberited,  and  bad  recoQiw,  a*  a  means  of  mpport 
totheproftaiioDofascriTeDer — one  who  draws  legal 

Imcts,  and  plaoes  money  at  Interest  Theflnnneas 
the  tuflbrings  of  the  fnther  for  conaciuice'  sake, 
tinctuml  the  early  feelings  and  sentiments  of  tin 
son,  who  was  a  stern  unbending  clianipion  of  reli- 
frcedom.  Tlie  paternal  eiam[de  may  also  have 
lome  eBect  on  the  poet's  taste  and  areomplith- 
menta  The  elder  Milton  was  diitinpiislieil  as  a 
jbI  compospr,  and  the  son  was  well  skillui  in 
ime  scxjtiiing  and  deliRhlfol  art.  The  TOiuly 
and  harmony  of  his  Tersificition  may  no  doubt  be 
partly  traced  to  the  same  source.  Cuterid(te  stviM  ' 
Milton  a  musical,  not  a  picturesque,  poet.  Tlie 
saying.  howeTer.  is  more  pointed  than  nirrert  la 
the  most  musical  passagn  of  Uiltim  (as  the  Ivrirs  In 
'  Comiu'),  the  pictures  presented  to  the  mind  are  as 
■"-"-nA  »ai  TlTid  a*  tte  i«intingt  of  Titian  at 
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RaphaeL  Hilton  «iu  educated  with  ^reat  care.  At 
EftpEH,  lie  wai  lent  {uyiia  then  an  arcomptiihed 
ichular)  to  St  Paul'i  ichool,  London.  Mid  two  jean 
afierwiirdi  to  Cbriit's  college,  CanibriiJge.  He  wo* 
a  af  vere  itndent,  of  a  nice  and  bauglitv  temper,  and 
jealuui  of  cunatnunt  or  control.  He  complained 
that  the  flcldg  around  Cambridge  had  no  loft  ■hadei 
to  attract  the  maie,  u  Kobert  Hall,  a  centur;  and  a 
tulfanerwudi,  attributed  ha  flrit  attack  of  inaanity 
to  the  flatneaa  of  the  icener;.  and  the  want  of  wooda 
in  that  part  of  Eaglindl  Milton  wa«  deiigned  for 
the  churcli,  but  he  preferred  a  '  blameleta  ilience'  to 
what  he  conaideied  '  aerritudo  and  forawearing.'  At 
thii  time,  in  hia  twenty-first  year,  he  had  written 
bii  grand  Hymn  on  the  Ifalieitg,  any  oua  rerae  of 
which  wia  anfficieut  to  ahow  (hat  a  new  and  great 
light  waa  about  to  riae  on  Engliah  pcetiy.  In 
163S  he  retired  from  the  unirenity.  haring  taken 
hia  d^ree  ttf  M.A.,  and  went  to  the  honae  of  hi( 
father,  who  had  reliiiqaiahed  bustneas,  and  por- 
chaaed  a  inuill  property  at  Horton.  in  Buckingham- 
■hire.  Here  he  lived  flTe  year*.  aCadylog  claaaical 
Uteratare,  and  here  he  wrote  hia  Areadti,  Comat, 
and  LgciJia.  The  '  Arcndea'  formed  part  of  a 
niaaque,  preaented  to  the  Connteu  Dowager  of 
Derby,  at  Harcfleld,  near  Horlon,  by  lome  noNe 
peraoni  of  her  family.  '  Comoa,'  alto  a  inaMoe,  waa 
prennted  at  Ludlow  caatle  io  1634,  before  w  Eail 


I  of  Bridgewater,  then  preaident  of  Wolea.     Thii 

I  drama  wai  founded  on  an  actual  occnrrencs.  The 
'  Earl  of  BridfRwnler  then  resided  at  Ludlow  eutlei 
1.  hia  aona,  Lord  Bracktey  and  Mr  Kgerton.  and  Lady 

I I  Alice  F-Bcrton,  his  daughter,  pnsalng  through  Hay- 
'  wood  forest  In  Hcrefordihire,  on  their  way  to 
I  Ludlow, were benighted,and  the  lady  waafor  a  short 

time  lost.  This  arcident  being  related  to  their  &ther 

I  nnon  their  ai  ' 


is  castle,  Miltoii,  at  the  n 


Lavua  act  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on  Michael-, 
nius  uight,  IG34,  tliu  two  brothers,  the  young  lady,' 
and  l4iwea  himself,  bcnring  each  a  part  in  the  i»- 
preientation.  'Comua'  ia  better  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  mured  masque  than  any  by  Jonaini, 
Ford,  orMaasinger.  It  is  a  pure  dream  of  Elysium. 
The  reader  is  transported,  as  in  Sliakapcare'a  '  Tem- 
pest,' to  acenea  of  fuiry  enchantment,  but  no  grOM- 
neit  mingles  with  the  pnet's  crcationa,  and  hi*  mtiM 
i*  ever  ridy  to  '  moralise  the  aong'  with  atrajiu  tt 
solemn  imagery  and  lofty  aentimenL  '  Comiu'  waa 
flnt  published  in  1637,  not  by  its  author,  but  bj 
Henry  Lawes.  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  says,  ■  although  not  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  oSaprlng,  so  lovely, 
ondsomoch  desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  several  fticnda  satisfaction.' 
*  Lycldaa'  waa  also  publiahed  in  tlie  aame  year.  Thij 
eiquisite  poem  is  a  monody  on  a  college  companioo 
of  Milton  a,  Edward  King,  who  perlahed  by  ship- 
wreck on  hia  psasage  fiom  Chester  to  Jreland. 
Hilton's  deodiptiTe  poems,  L'Ailtan  and  71  P>a> 
trnao,  are  generally  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  hia  life :  but  fWun  the  cast  of  the  imagery, 
we  anapect  tlicy  were  sketched  in  at  college,  when  be 
walked  the  '  atudiona  cloisters  pale,'  amldat  *  storied 
windows.'  and  'pealing  anthema*  And,  Indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  scenery  depicted  io 
'  L' Allegro*  is  that  around  a  coontry  college  retire- 
ment of  the  poet,  at  Fcrcat  Hill,  about  three  miki 
from  Oxford.  In  163S  the  poet  left  the  paternal 
roof,  and  travelled  for  fifteen  monthi  in  France  and 
Itnly,  returning  homewards  by  the  '  Lemon  lake' 
to  Geneva  and  Paris.  Hia  aociety  waa  courted  by 
the  'choicest  Italian  wits,'  and  be  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  The  statuesque 
gru»  and  beauty  of  some  of  Milton's  poetical  crea- 
tions (the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  angiel 
Raphael,  and  parts  of  ParaiVitt  Rtgaintd)  were  pro-  ' 
bably  suggcatcd  by  his  study  of  the  works  of  art  li 
In  Florence  and  Home.  The  poet  hod  been  with  j ! 
difficulty  restrained  from  testifying  against  popery  | ' 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican;  and  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  engaged  in  controvert  i  ■ 
agunat  the  prelates  and  the  royalists,  and  vindi-  I 
cated,  with  chiiracteriitic  ardour,  the  utmoat  fi»e-  ! 
dom  of  thought  and  expression.  Hia  prose  woAl  | 
are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  In  1643  r 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  I'uwcll,  a  high  cavalier  of  Ox- 
fordahire,  to  whom  the  poet  was  probably  known, 
as  Mr  Powell  had,  many  years  before,  borrowed  I 
iMK)  fhim  his  fatlicr.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Lon-  '. 
don,  but  in  the  short  period  of  a  month,  the  studiooi 
habita  and  phitoaophical  seclusion  of  the  repuUi-' 
can  poet  proved  so  d  iatasteftil  to  the  cavaliers  lUl 
daughter,  that  she  left  his  house  on  a  viait  to  htk 
parents,  and  refused  to  return.  Hilton  resolved  tk 
repudiate  her,  and  publiahed  some  trcatisea  on  dl- 
TorcE,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  bkw  of  Howi^ 
which  allowed  of  divorcement  for  undeannew,  wat 
not  adultery  onlv,  but  imcleanness  of  tbe  aiad  oa 
well  aa  tho  body.  Thu  dangerous  dactrin*  ha 
tnaintajiwd  throngh  life ;  but  the  year  after  her  de- 
•ettloii  (wheo  the  poet  was  practically  enfbrdng  hit 
opinions  by  (dtdtlng  the  fauid  of  onotber  lady^  hia 
errtng  and  repentant  wife  fell  on  her  kneea  befoi« 
him,  'submisdve  io  distress,'  and  Hilton,  like  hii 
own  Adam,  was  'fondly  overcome  with  Ibmali 
charm.'  He  also  behaved  with  great  generosity  ti 
her  parents  when  tbe  further  prcfcreas  of  tlie  civil 
war  involved  them  in  ruin.     In  1649  Milton  woo, 
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MarrcU.  He  aervtd  Cromvcll  when  Cromwell  had 
tlirovn  off  the  muk  uid  uiumed  all  but  the  niune 
of  king,  and  it  u  to  be  regretted  tbat,  Uke  liu  friencl 
fimdiliav,  the  poet  had  not  diidaimed  this  new  and 
tunrped  tjrannj,  though  dignified  by  a  maiter  miud. 
He  wai  probabi;  hurried  along  by  the  atonnj  tide  of 
BTcnta,  tili  he  could  not  well  recede. 

"or  ten  yeara  MilloH'a  eyesight  had  been  railing, 
owing  to  the  'weariiomeitudiea  luid  midnight  watch- 
iiiga'  of  hia  jouth.  Tlic  last  remuna  c^  it  verc 
■acriflccd  in  the  compoaitiou  of  bia  Defemio  Popvli 
(be  waa  willing  ajid  proud  to  make  the  sacriSce),  and 
b;  the  close  of  the  jcor  1652,  he  waa  totally  bliad, 
'Dark,  dark.irrecoterabtjdju'li.'  Hia  wife  died  about 
the  same  time;  but  he  eoon  married  agaio.  His  ae- 
cond  partner  died  withla  a  fear,  and  he  couic- 
rated  to  her  memory  one  of  hia  umple,  but 
Kdenm  and  touching  lonaeU : —     , 

Metbaugbt  I  saw  m?  late  espouaed  aaint 
IlTonght  to  me  like  Alcntii  from  the  grara, 
Whom  Jo>e'«  pvn%  ion  to  bei  |:lad  biubuid  gftTS, 
Rucued  from  death  liy  force,"  — >-_.,.  ._...... 

le,  u  whom  wudi'd  from  i 
Poiification  in  (he  old  law  di 
And  nicb  a«  jet  once  more  I  troal  lu  baTe 
Full  light  of  her  in  bearen  witboat  reatiunt, 
Came  Tested  nil  in  whil«,  pqre  aa  her  mind  ; 
Her  face  waa  reil'd,  jici  to  mr  fancied  night. 
Lore,  goodnesa,  Bwntnem,  iuher  peraon  ^ia'd 
So  clear,  aa  in  no  face  with  more  delight 
But,  oh  I  ai  to  embrace  me  abe  inclined, 
I  wak'd,  ihe  fled,  and  da;  brought  back  mj  night. 

Tlie  Bcatoration  deprived  Mitton  of  his  put^c 
emploTDient,  and  eipoied  blm  lo  danger,  but  by  the 
inlereit  of  Darenant  and  Marreil  (aa  baa  been  uijd), 

DBiue  waa  induded  in  tliu  general  amneatf.  The 
great  poet  waa  now  at  tibcrtf  to  pursue  his  private 
itodiea,  aad  to  rcaliae  tiie  devout  aspiration*  of  bis 


him  greater  Icianre;  it  wtw  completed  in  16SS,«t  • 
cotta^  at  Chalfbnt,  in  Bocks,  to  which  the  poet 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pUguc.  then  raging  in  the    i 
Dielropolis;  hut  it  was  not  pubhahod  till  two  jeara 
aflerwards,  vhea  the  copyright  was  porcbssed  by    I 
Samuel  Simmons,  a  bDokaeUer,  on  the  foUawing  term*:    i 
— An  immediate  payntent  of  £B,  and  £5  more  wben 
1300  copies  shotild  be  Mid  t  tbe  like  sum  after  the    | 
Bune  number  of  the  Mcond  editim  (ewSi  edition  to    . 
coniiitof  lftOOcoi^),BDdotber  Xfi  after  tlia  Sale  of 
the  third.    The  third  edition  waa  not  pahUabed  till    ; 
1GT8  (when  tl:e  poet  waa  no  more),  and  bia  widow 
(Milton  married  a  third  time,  about  1 G60)  sold  all 
her  cl^ias  to  Simmons  for  £S.    It  appears  that  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  two  yean,  the 
poet  become  entitled  to  bia  aecond  payment,  so  that 
1300  copiea  of  '  Paradiae  Lost'  bad  been  sold  in  the 
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youth  for  an  immortality  of  literary 
-irit  waamiaubdued.  ParadiMt  Laa  w 
bt,  ubcu  the  diviaioQ  of  the 
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two  first  years  of  ita  publication— a  proof  tliat  tbs 
nation  was  not,  as  has  been  vulgarly  lup^osed,  io- 
senaililc  to  the  merit)  of  the  dirine  poem  then  cnto- 
ing  on  its  coune  of  immortally.  la  eleren  yean 
from  tbe  date  of  its  puMcatdou,  3000  eonlea  bad 
been  told;  and  a  modern  critic  has  exEreMed  a  doubt 
whether  '  Paradise  Lost.'  publiabed  derm  jtm 
aince,  would  have  met  with  •  greater  demand  t  Tbe 
fall  at  man  was  n  theme  suited  to  the  serjoiii  part 
of  tbe  community  in  that  age,  indmcndoitly  «  the 
claims  of  a  work  of  genius.  Tbe  Pniitaiis  had  net 
yet  wholly  di«l  ont-^their  beatiSc  vislani  we  iwt 
quenched  l)y  the  gross  sennalisia  of  the  Umefti  Can- 
pared  with  Dryden'a  iiaj»,  how  pnn,  hovkAfaad 
sancttded,  muat  have  appeared  tbe  epic  stnms  of 
Milton!  The  blsnk-Terw  of  'Psiadise  Loat'  ma, 
however,  a,  atomblingblock  to  the  rea^nc  pnUie. 
So  long  a  poem  in  Ihia  meaaora  had  not  bdbie  hem 
attempted,  and  ere  the  second  edition  was  published, 
Samuel  Simmons  procured  frnul  MilloD  a  sbort.aud 
spirited  explanation  of  Ilia  reasoo*  fbr  departing 
from  the  '  troublesome  bondage  of  rhyi  '  "  " 
167!  the        -       ..      t. 

restricted  ,  ..,___ 

lesi  popular  than  '  Comua'  or  '  Paradise  Lost  i  but 
they  cibibit  tbe  intensity  and  force  of  MUton's 
genius:  tlicy  were 'the  ebb  of  a  mi^ty  tid&'  Tbe 
survey  of  Greece  and  Komo  in  '  Paradise  Regained,' 
and  the  poet's  description  of  the  banquet  in  the 
grove,  are  aa  rich  and  exuberant  as  anything  in 
'  Paradise  Lost;'  while  lus  briut  sketch  of  the  thun- 
der-storm in  the  1lFilde^les^  in  the  tame  poem,  is 
perhaps  the  most  strikingly  dramatic  and  efftetivi 
passage  of  the  kind  in  all  his  works.  The  active 
and  studious  life  of  tbe  poet  waa  now  near  >  close. 
It  ia  iJeaaing  to  reflect  that  Poverty,  in  her  worst 
■bi^ie,  never  entered  hia  dwdling,  inadialcd  I7 

no 
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▼isidns  of  paradise;  and  that,  though  long  a  sufferer 
from  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  was  calm  and 
bright  to  the  last.  He  died  without  a  struggle  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  By  his  first 
rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 
daughters,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and 
pronounce  several  languages,  though  they  only  un- 
derstood their  native  tongue.  He  complained  that 
the  children  were  *  undutiful  and  unkind '  to  him ; 
and  they  were  all  living  apart  from  their  illustrious 
parent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  His  widow 
inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 
gave  £100  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

Milton*8  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  Lycidas.*  In  *  Comus* 
there  are  various  traces  of  Flet<;her,  Shakspeare, 
and  other  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 
he  freely  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 
improved  by  his  own  splendid  and  absorbing  ima- 
gination, as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 
His  imperial  fancy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  all 
art  and  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  *  its 
own  original  brightness.*  Milton's  diction  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  pictorial  in  effect  In  force  and  dig- 
nity he  towers  over  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  of  no  class  of  poets :  '  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart.'  The  style  of  Milton's  verse  was 
moulded  on  classic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians; but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
literature,  and  the  lofty  and  solcnm  cast  of  his  own 
mind,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  His 
minor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  great  epic  to 
complete  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  the  glory  of 
his  country. 

*  Paradise  Lost,*  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  Milton  as  a  subject  for  poetry.  He  at 
first  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 
scheme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  better  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
poem.  His  'Samson,'  tliough  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  little  of  dramatic  interest  of  variety  of 
character.  His  multifarious  learning  and  unifonn 
dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weighty  for 
dialogue;  whereas  in  the  epic  form,  hb  erudition  was 
well  employed  in  episode  and  illustration.  He  was 
perhaps  too  profuse  of  learned  illustration,  yet  there 
is  sometliing  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his 
long  catalogues  of  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- 
rally sonorous  and  musicaL  *  The  subject  of  Para- 
dise Lost,'  says  Mr  Campbell,  *was  the  origin  of 
evil — an  era  in  existence — an  event  more  than  all 
others  dividing  past  from  future  time — an  istlpius 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the 
circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  these 
circumstances  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ism were  too  imj^rtant  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them;  but  as  a  poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  di^lusions  of 
infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  connecting 
and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  thus  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  "  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he 
yoked  the  h.eathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
subject,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
stition.'   The  two  first  books  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  are 

*  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  the  *  Fftbleg/  »y»,  *  Milton  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  8pen«or  was  his  original.*  Browne, 
Fletcher,  Btirton,  and  Drummond,  al»o  assisted :  Milton,  as 
baa  been  happily  remarked,  was  a  great  colleotor  of  tweeta 
from  thcae  wild  flowera. 


remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels  *  hurled 
headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereid  sky,'  and  their 
assembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efforts  of  liuman  genius — *  their  appear- 
ance dwarfs  every  other  poetical  conception,'  At  & 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  country 
presented  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Milton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strength  and  majesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears — 
*  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  in  heaven 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  every  reader  feels  that  they 
are  prolix,  and,  in  some  instances,  imnecessary  and 
unbecoming.  The  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentative 
speech  and  theology  had  overpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  The  poet  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
our  sympathy  with  them  is  strong  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  affection,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  of  the  fall.  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy could  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
In  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  force  and 
occasional  stiffness  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skill.  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  been  found  fault 
with :  •  they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,'  says 
Hallara,  'yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away.'  Tliey 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton's 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
sternly  tnoral  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portrayed? 
The  batUe  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 
open  to  censure.  The  material  machinery  is  out  of 
place  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
probability.  Tiie  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
must  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
veiled  and  obscure.  *  The  martial  demons,'  remark! 
Campbell,  *  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell, 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.* 
The  discourses  of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  the  visioR 
of  Michael  in  the  two  last  books— leading  the  reader 
gently  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
heights  down  to  earth— have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
minates at  the  dose. 

[Hymn  on  the  NativUy.l 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rudo  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air. 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  : 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformiiiea. 
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But  he,  her  fears  to  ceara. 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown 'd  with  olive  green,  came  ■oftly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  win^  the  amorous  clouds  diTiding ; 
And,  waring  wide  ner  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hong ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  ^e. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  so?  reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  channed  ware. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fix*d  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  inflaenoe ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam'd  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  I^rd  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
Ai  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-eulighten'd  world  no  more  should  need  ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook. 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heaToilyeloae. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  uxy  region  thriUIng^ 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilUof  { 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  hi^pier  unloiL 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  ahamefac'd  night  aiiay'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  ouire. 
With  uuexprcssive  notes,  to  Heaven't  new-born 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  song^ 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hong. 
And  cast  th^dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keepb 

Ring  out,  ye  ciTstal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  foitival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no. 
This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy. 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss. 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  th(Hie  ychain'd  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  throng 
the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  clouds  out  brake; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss, 
Ful^aud  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day. 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground. 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  talL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arohcd  roof  in  words  deoeiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphoe  leaving. 
No  nightlv  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  celL 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  isnt ; 
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But  we,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  haTe  ending : 
Heaven's  voungest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixM  her  polish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serrioeable. 

On  May  Morning, 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancinff  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  ^f  ay,  who  from  her  green  lap  thxowi ' 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  I  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song^ 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


With  flower^inwoTen  tresset  tom^ 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemurs  mourn  with  midni^t  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dyins  sound 

Affrights  the  Fuunens  at  their  serrioe  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  feat. 

Peor  and  BaXlim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twioe-batter'd  god  of  Paleetiiie ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  thine ; 
The  Libyac  Hammon  shrinas  his  horn  ; 
In  Tain  the  Tjrrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammns 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  Tain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  bine : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isia,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haeta. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  groTe  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowingi  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  ahzond ; 
In  Tain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipp'd  ariu 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  ejn  ; 
Nor  all  tne  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide,  • 

Not  T3rphon  huge  endinz  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  God!head  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  waTe, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  seTeral  grare ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaTing  their  moon-loT'd 
maze. 


Sonnd  on  hi$  awn  BUndneu. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  work]  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  deaUi  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

*  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  t' 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  nis  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  oceap  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  1' 

[In  AntkipaUonqftheAttadk  of  the  RoyaUaU  worn 

th€  City.]  ^"^ 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knicht  ii^arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seiM^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  oTer  please, 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harmi. 

He  can  reouite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

Thai  call  tame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 

Whatever  dime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower : 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  wnen  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  saTe  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

[On  (he  Mauaere  of  the  Protettemta  m  FiednumL] 

ATenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
ETen  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones^ . 
Forget  not :  in  thy  .book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thr  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Hieir  moans 
The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  stiU  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  finom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  haTing  leam'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[Scene  from  Comtu.'] 
The  Laot  SDtcra 


This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true,  ^ 

My  best  guide  now :  methoucht  it  was  tiie  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  samesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full^ 

In  wanton  dance  they  praise  tiie  bounteous  Pao^ 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  ruoeness  and  swill'd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  O  I  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacouainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  t 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

with  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  sproading  favour  of  these  pines. 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 

To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  my-hooded  Eren,  * 

Like  a  sad  Totarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phiabns'  wafak 

But  wtos  ihej  ara^  and  why  they  caae  not  bade. 
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Is  now  the  labour  of  mj  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too  far ; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return. 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  0  thieyish  nig^t, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller^ 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guest. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  mjr  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
"Whtkt  might  this  be  t    A  thousand  fiuitasies 
B^n  to  throng  into  my  memoxy, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadowi  dire, 
And  ally  toneues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound. 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  H<q)e, 
Thou  hoverinff  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  I 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavisn  officers  of  vengeance. 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  wera^ 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  niffht  t 

I  did  not  err ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  ffleam  over  this  tufted  grove : 

I  atnnot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 

1*11  venture ;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  fiur  o£ 

Bong. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell. 
By  slow  Meander  s  mareent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vsde. 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightinsale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumetn  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  axel 

0,  if  thou  hiiave 
Hid  them  in  some  flowexy  cave^ 
Tell  me  but  ndiere. 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  hannonies. 

Bntar  Comus. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  I 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hiddfen  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  nighty 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkntas,  till  it  smil'd  1    I  have  oil  heud 
My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  thiee^ 
Amidst  the  floweiy-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drun, 
M'ho,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison^  MMil 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Chairbdis  murmur'd  soft  applaofe. 
Y(  t  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the 
A  ltd  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  ^ch  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight^ 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  blias, 
I  never  heard  till  now. 


[Pram  of  Chaatiijf.} 

^From  OomiiSL3 

'TIS  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity ; 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 

And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen. 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heatiw^ 

Infamous  hilU,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds^ 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountuneer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  l}er  virgin  purity : 

Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

Br  grots  and  caverns  sha^'d  with  horrid 

She  may  pass  on  with  unolench'd  nujesty. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  ni^^ 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghoety 

That  breskks  his  magic  chains  at  cuifew  tim*; 

No  goblin  or  swart  faixy  of  the  mine. 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  rirginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  t 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  how. 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  bat  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  quean  o'  ih'  WDodfc 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Goigon  shield 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  uneonquer'd  viisin. 

Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal  d  stoiie^ 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violenoe 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  t 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincer^y  8o» 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacquey  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  gnilfc. 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hetr. 

Till  o^  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  10  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shiqw^ 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  emned^ 

Till  all  be  made  immortaL 

[Tke  Spirit i  EpOogm  m  Ommh.] 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidtft  the  garaens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Along  the  criitped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring  ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  houii, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  summer  dwells. 

And  west-winds,  with  musky  win^ 

About  the  cedar  'n  alleys  flinf 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purflcd  sca^  can  shew ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  tme) 

Beds  of  hyacintR  and  roses. 

Where  younf  Adonis  oft  repoeet. 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  gto«md 
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Ekdij  sita  the  AHjrrtD  qaoen  : 
But  Smi  aboTc  in  ajiBngled  ihtta 
Celtstial  Cupid,  hrr  fun'd  aon,  sdiuie'd, 
Holdi  hia  deu  Pfjrhe  iweet  antnuic'd. 
After  her  wandering  Ikboun  long, 
Hit  fcM  eonaent  the  goda  mmoog 
Hftke  her  Ua  etenikl  bride, 
And  iniiD  her  fair  unapotteid  aide 
Two  bliarfUl  twina  (u«  to  be  boni. 
Youth  Mid  Joj  ;  K  JoTe  bMh  awoni. 
But  cow  m;  tuk  ia  amoathlj  dona, 
1  em  &}>,  or  1  can  ran. 
Quickly  to  the  green  euth'a  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  alow  doth  lend; 
And  &am  thence  cmn  «ou  u  aoon 


Lore  Virtue ;  ahe  alone  ii  free : 
She  can  teach  je  how  to  c" 
Higher  than  the  apheij  cl 


L'AUigiv. 
Hence  loathed  Melancholy, 
.    Of  Cerberus  and  blackeat  midniglit  bora, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Uougst  horrid  sbiipea,  and  ihrieka,  and  li^ta 

g^readi  hla  jealon 
winga. 
And  the  night-raien  ainga  ; 
There  under  ebon  ahadea,  and 'low-brow'd  rocki 
Aa  ragged  as  thy  locka. 

In  dark  Cimmeriim  deeert  erer  dwelL 
But  come,  thou  eoddrnfe^jHuJ^frea, 
In  hcarcn  y  cl  ep'd  £u|»hro«j  u  e. 
And  bj  men  heart-euing  Mirth, 
Whom  loTely  Venui  at  a  birth. 
With  two  aiater  Gtacea  more. 
To  iTT-crowned  Dacchua  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (a«  aome  aages  ling) 
The  haUi  wind  that  bnathea  (ha  if^Bt, 


Zephyr  with  Aoma  playing, 
Ai  he  met  her  onoe  a-roayiug. 
There  on  beda  of  rioleta  blue. 
And  freah  blown-roees  waih'd  in  detr, 
FiU'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buiom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haate  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  Uwt 
Jeat,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quipa,  and  crank*,  and  wanton  wile*, 
Noda,  and  becka,  and  wreatbed  amile^ 
Suck  aa  hang  on  Hebe'a  cheek. 
And  loie  to  lire  in  dimple  ileek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deridea. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  hia  udet. 
Come  and  trip  it  aa  you  go 
On  the  light  fatitaitic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  the* 
The  monn  lain -nymph,  aweet  Libtttys 
And,  if  I  gire  thee  honour  dui^ 


In  tmraprorad  pleaaurea  free : 
To  heat  th'a  luk  b^in  hia  flight. 
And  nn^g  ataitle  the  doll  night, 
From  hie  wateh-tower  in  the  ikiei, 
1111  the  dappled  dawn  doth  liae  ; 
TKen  to  come,  in  apice  of  eonov. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-mornnr. 
Through  Uw  aweet  brier,  or  the  rin^ 
Or  the  twi«ted  ^lantine  ; 
While  the  cock  with  lirely  din, 
ScatCera  the  rear  of  darkneas  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  t«m  door. 
Stoutly  struta  hia  dame*  before : 
Oft  liit'ning  how  the  hounda  and  ham 
Cheerly  rouae  the  alumbering  mora. 
From  the  tide  of  aome  hcu  hill, 
Thraa^h  the  high  wood  echoing  ihrill : 
Sometime!  walking  not  unaeea 
Bt  hMlgo-row  elm*,  on  hillock*  green, 
lUght  againat  the  eaatem  gate. 
Where  the  great  aun  begin*  hi*  atate. 
Robed  in  flunea,  and  amber  light. 
The  clouda  in  thouiaad  liTeriea  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
WhiBtlea  o'er  the  furrow'd  bind. 
And  the  milk-maid  singetb  blithe, 
And  the  mower  wheta  hia  acythe. 
And  BTery  ahepherd  telta  hia  tale. 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.- 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  newpleu 
Whilit  the  landacape  round  it  meaame*  ; 
Ruaaet  lawna,  and  uUowa  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  Socka  do  atray  ; 
Mountain!  on  whote  barren  bteait 
The  labouring  cloud*  do  often  reet  ; 
Meadows  trua  with  daliiei  pied  : 
Shallow  brooki,  and  rirpra  wide  : 
Tower*  and  battlementi  it  aee* 
Buaom'd  high  in  tuiled  treea. 
Where  perbapa  aome  beauty  liea. 
The  Cyno»ure  of  neighbouring  v/tt. 

lliuil  by  a  cottage^imney  *mak«, 
From  betwiit  two  aged  oaka. 
Where  Corjdon  and  Thyraia,  met. 
Are  at  their  aaTouiy  dinner  let 
Of  herba,  and  other  counlry-mewei, 
W^ich  the  neat-handed  Phillia  dreaav; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  ahe  tean^ 
With  Tbeatyli*  to  bind  the  sheatet ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  aeaaon  lead, 
To  the  taon'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimea,  with  aeeure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlet*  irill  inrits. 
When  the  marry  bells  ring  round. 
And  tlw  jocond  rebecki  uund  w 
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To  many  a  youth  and  manj  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 

And  joung  and  old  come  forth  to  plaj 

On  a  sunnhine  holidaj, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinchM,  and  puUM,  she  said. 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrash*d  the  com. 

That  ten  day-lab'rem  could  not  end. 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  strctch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doom  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold,  • 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend* 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelxy. 
With  maMk  and  antique  pageantxy; 
Such  sights  as  youthful* poets  dream 
On  summer  ores  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  JouRon's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  ranning; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  hia  heftd 
l*rom  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

JlPtmrnroto. 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain  ; 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  poeaew, 
A&  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visaee  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid*  Wisdom's  hns; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem  ; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-njrmphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended: 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-ha&'d  Vesta,  long  of  y<ne 

To  solita^  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  rmgn 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain), 

Ofb,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades^ 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pimb 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn* 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skiei^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyesx 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Foiget  thyself  to  marble,  till. 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qniet^ 
Spave  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diety 
^d  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing^ 
Guiding  the  fieiy-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherab  Contemplation  : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Ni|^t ; 
While  Cpithia  checks  her  dragon-yoke. 
Gently  o  er  th'  accustom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  fiiUy, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  I 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  ev'ning  song : 
And  missing  thee,  I  wiik  unseen 
On  the  diy  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
lUding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  oeen  led  astray 
Through  the  heav'ns'  wide  pathless  waj; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  Dow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  fkr-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  Uie  ro€ia 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes  ;  or  unspbere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  va«t  regions,  hold 
The  immortnl  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 
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And  of  those  demonfl  thAt  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  eoigeous  Traced/ 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweepinf  bj. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  nne. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troj  diTine, 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  sta^ 

But,  0  sad  Tiigin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  from  his  Dower; 
Or  bid  the  sotil  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  ^ring, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheel^ 
And  made  hell  grant  what  lore  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Aigarfife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  rirtuous  ring  and  glav. 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  hare  sung. 
Of  toumejs  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drmr, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thj  pale  career. 
Till  ciril-suited  Mom  appear : 
Not  trick*d  and  frounc'd  as  she  waa  wont 
With  the  Attic  bojr  to  hunt. 
But  kerchieTd  in  a  comeljr  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaTes, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  caret. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  flinff 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  oring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groTes, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  SylTan  lores. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  nerer  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  oorert  by  some  brook, 
^Wliere  no  profaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thi^. 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  smg^  - 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Ware  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lirely  portraiture  display'd. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale ; 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealmg  om.n  blow 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  oelow. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weaiy  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
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The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  er'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  ev'zy  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  gire. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  liye. 

[From  Lsfoidat,"} 

Tet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  onoe  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crade ; 
And,  with  forc'd  finders  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  yew : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dc»d  ere  his  prime,  ^ 
Toung  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer; 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  1    He  knetr 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  firom  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  dotii  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  stnng : 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  ooy  excuse ; 
So  mar  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  on  ; 
And,  as  he  ^passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud* 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hilL 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  nlL 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocu  with  the  fresh  dews  of  nighty 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evenins,  bright. 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  slo|rd  hu  weltering 

wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute^ 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone^ 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  1 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  cavee 
With  wild  thjrme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  grase. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  e«r. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  whoi  Uie  mrnonfilfw 
deep 
Clos'd  oW  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  t 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  sha^y  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  uertk  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  hare  donel 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bote, 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  goiy  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shoret 
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Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  Dtrictlj  meditate  the  thankless  Maset 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  ase. 
To  sport  with  Amaiyllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  t 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  taife 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  lire  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  nnd, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    *  But  not  the  praise,* 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  tremblinj[  ears ; 
'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  erows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judgine  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed,. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  hearen  expect  thy  meed.* 

ISaicmU  Addreta  to  ihe  iSim.] 
[From  *  Pandlse  Lost*] 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glonr  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stan 
Hide  their  diminishM  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  {Hendlv  Toice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  now  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — abore  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  hearen  against  heaven's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore  t    He  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
lu  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none,  nor  was  his  service  hud. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  t 
How  due ! — yet  all  his  good  prov*d  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 
I  'sdttined  subjection,  and  thought  one  Step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 
forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received; 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owinff  owes  not,  but  still  payH,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  then! 
O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy ;  no  unlK>unded  hope  had  raised 
Ambition  I     Yet  why  ^ot  \ — some  other  power 
As  gi-eat  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  gteat 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Pladst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  1 
Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse. 
But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  I 
Be  then  his  love  accurst ;  since  love  or  hate, 
To  nie  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 
Nay,  cuiv'd  be  thou ;  since  a^inst  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable ! — ^which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 
1  o  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
0,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 
\,*\ii  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  t 
N<»ne  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me^  and  my  dzead  of  ahame 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  sednoed 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    Av  me  I  they  little  knoir 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  thejr  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  helL 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  Joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  ^race  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  mmj 

What  feign'd  submission  swore !  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  M  deep; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  &11 :  so  shotdd  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smait. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peaoe: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  in  stead 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delist. 

Mankind,  cr^ited,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fiMV ; 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  loet ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  ^ood ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  wiU  reign ; 

Ajb  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  \nSom* 

[Ataendling  of  the  FaXUn  Angd».1 
[From  the  same.] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  loob 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  ddef 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  loet 
In  loss  itself ;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore  ^ 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispeU'd  their  fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standiud  ;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glitt'ring  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  whidi,  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  bey<md 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seoi 
Ten  thousand  banners  ritie  into  the  air 
With  orient  coloun:  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Oi  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd. 
With' dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigiUe  and  *suage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  oiarm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
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AdrancM  in  riew,  thejr  stand,  »  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazxling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear,  and  shield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eje,  and  soon  trayersa 
The  whole  battalion,  riews  their  order  due, 
Their  risages  and  statures  as  of  Oods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard*ning  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  nerer  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  in&ntiy 
Warred  on  bj  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join*d. 
That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auziliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  &ble  or  romance  of  Other's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  kniihts ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptis*d  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aipramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obserr'd 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  reet 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  tike  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  briehtness,  nor  appeard 
Less  than  ArchangS  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  gloxy  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  throngh  the  horiiontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Abore  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  mtrench*d,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows^ 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  rerenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Par  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn*d 
For  erer  now  to  hare  their  lot  m  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc*d 
Of  HeaT*n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  vet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glorr  withered :  as  when  Hear'n's  fire 
Hath  scath*d  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

[The  Cfardm  ofEdm.^ 
[From  thessina3 


So  on  he  fiures,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaisn  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  haiiy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  sluMe, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  brandling  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  asoeno. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  vod'rous  wall  of  Paimdise  up-sprong : 


Which  to  our  general  sirs  gave  prospect  laige 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  leaden  with  fairest  firuit. 

Blossoms  and  firuits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamel'd  clours  mix*d ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  showed  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem*d 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air  ' 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils  :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  % 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

lEw^t  Aeonmt  tfker  CfreatUmJ} 

] 


[Fronitbe 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  much  wond*ring  iHiere 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  fiur  firom  thence  a  murm'nnc  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav*n  ;  I  thither  went 

Witii  inexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

(hi  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  skj. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  Mpear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  ba^ 

It  started  back :  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looks 

Of  sjrmpathv  and  love :  there  I  had  fix*d 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam*d  me ;  '  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  ei^oy. 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do. 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fkir. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'xy  image :  back  I  tum'd ; 

Thou  following  ciy'st  aloud,  '  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  t  whom  thou  flv'st  of  him  thoo  arty 

His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent, 

Out  of  mv  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantuil  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

HenorforUi  an  individual  solace  dear ; 

Part  &t  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

Mv  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seu'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  £ur. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  ejvt 
Of  conjugal  attnction,  nnr^roVd, 
And  med:  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean'd 
On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  t»east 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  ^Id 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  hsr  bsMfy  and  sabmksive  chaBB% 
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Smil*d  with  superior  lore,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flow'rs ;  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

[Morning  in  PartuliaeJ] 
[From  the  same.] 


Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  dime 
Adrancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  Tapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaTes  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  ev'ry  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Eve, 
With  tresses  discompos*d  and  glowing  cheeky 
As  throuffh  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raisM,  with  looks  of  cordial  Ioto, 
Hung  OTer  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  Yoioe 
Mild  as  when  Zej^hyrun  or  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper*d  thus  :  '  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latent  found, 
HeaT*n*s  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  freu  field 
Calls  us  ;  vte  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grore. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 

•  *  * 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb*rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-riien. 
With  wheels  yet  horering  o'er  the  ocean  brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  easi 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  hi^py  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  vene. 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  besan : 

*  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  ^is  universal  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  fiur ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'tas 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimlv  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  woiks;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  ffoodness  beyond  thou^^t,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  hest  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light^ 
ibiflels !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  wiUi  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  nif^t. 
Circle  His  tlurone  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heav^  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  1 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
Wliile  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  !  of  this  world  both  eye  ana  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater  ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  Iwth  when  thou  climb'M, 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'si. 
Moon  !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  Hies ; 
And  ye  fiva  oth«  waad'riiig  fam  I  thai  maw 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  oUl'd  up  light* 

Air,  and  ye  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  ran 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  dianfB 

Vaxy  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations !  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  g<^d. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  i^^ 

Or  wet  the  thixsty  earth  with  fitlling  show'r% 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  pnuse. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  !  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tope,  ye  paoM  I 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  woxship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  prmiMi 

Join  voices  all,  yc  living  souls ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praiMu 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  I  be  silep^  mom  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  piaiie. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  oouceard. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.* 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoim^ti 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  lov 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  diack 
Fruitless  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twinet 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th*  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 
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Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  graj 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bind. 
They  to  their  srassy  couch,  these  to  their  nesti^ 
Were  slunk,  ill  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  Ions  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  livinff  sapphires ;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rbing  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light^ 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  '  Fair  Consort,  tk*  boor 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  nnoe  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'roas  weight,  indlnei 
Our  eye-li£ :  other  creatures  all  dav  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  bod^  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dicnity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  Ood  takes  no  aeconni. 
To-morrow,  ere  fnak  morning  streak  the  caal 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  most  be  riaea. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  aiboors,  yonder  alleys  green. 
Oar  waU  a*  BOOB,  wUh  binndMi  ovenrovB, 
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That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Thoee  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gum« 
That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  Eto,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
'  M J  Author  and  Disposer ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  Ood  ordains ; 
God  is  th J  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  couTersing  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun^ 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  onent  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  firuit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  Uie  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  &ir  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  Hear'n,  her  starry  train ; 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  Luid,  nor  herb,  frait,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Nor  grateful  erening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glitt'iiBg  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  t  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes !' 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
'  Daughter  of  0(3  and  Man,  accomphsh'd  Ere, 
These  haye  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  firom  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Mimst*ring  li^t  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regun 
Her  old  possession,  and  eztingui^  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  first 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  yarious  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  yirtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receiye 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none. 
That  Heay'n  would  want  spectators,  Ood  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  b^old 
Both  day  and  night.   How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  hare  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responsire  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator  1  oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 
With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heaven.' 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sov'reign  Planter,  when  he  firam'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  wan  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  mjrrtlc,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  uid  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beautc^ous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish 'd  headsbetween,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidcr'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem  :  other  creatures  here. 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequmter'd,  though  but  feigu'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herba. 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymensean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  0  too  lika 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  un wiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  tura'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  elobe. 
And  starry  pole :  *  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wantf 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  t|ie  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  firom  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 
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He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Melibocan,  or  the  gnun 
Of  Sarrah,  wom  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  tmce ;  Iris  hcMl  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  primt 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  aire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coining  thus  declared : — 

'  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  hetud,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may*st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mav'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  dum : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soiL' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  £Tipe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  0  unezpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death  I 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  1  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  t  where  1  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet,  thoufh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  floweia  I 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  laiit 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  I 
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Who  now  ■hall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  anibroMial  fount  I 
,    Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adorn 'd 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild !  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomM  to  immortal  fruits !' 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild : — 
•  Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  orer-wnd,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely  ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.* 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  returned. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed  : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam*d 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  8}ia]>e  niuy  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  dcj^olate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv*d 
His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk*d : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowert. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  t 
For  though  I  fled  him  angipr,  yet  recall*d 
To  life  prolonged  and  promis*d  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  gloiy,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.* 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  d  station,  all  ift  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanc'd. 
Hie  brandish'd  swonl  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  Angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  bacK,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  hanpy  seat, 
Way'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  mt  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip*d  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  phice  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

[Satan's  Survey  of  Greece,] 

[From  Paradise  Regained.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold. 

Where  on  the  ^gean  shore  a  city  stands, 

Huilt  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

Aii'l  eloquence,  native  to  famous  witf 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flower}-  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees*  industrious  murmur,  oft  invitee 

To  frtudious  musing;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walU,  then  new 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  brad 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

Thei-c  shalt  tliou  hear  and  learn  the  secxei  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit       •» 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measur'd  Tose, 

i^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigcnes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phopbus  challenged  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  b^t 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  an<l  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof*d  houee 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home. 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

▲NDRFW  MABTEIX. 

Andrew  Marv£LL  (1620-1678)  is  better  known 
as  a  prose  writer  than  a  poet^  and  is  still  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament  He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  friendsliip  and  in 
public  service.  Marvell  was  bom  in  Hull,  where 
his  father,  a  clergyman,  resided.  A  romantic  story 
is  related  of  the  elder  Marvell,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death.  He  embarked  in  a 
boat  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to  marry  hi 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the 
clergyman  had  a  presentiment  of  danger;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore,  and 
cried  out,  *  Ho,  for  heayen !'  His  fears  were  but  too 
truly  yerifled ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  whole 
I  par^  perished.    The  ion  wu  educmted  at  Cam- 
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%  tod  tiSTClled  abKMd  br  Mnne  time.  Hilton 
w  beeamc  aoqiuinied,  it  ii  mU,  in  Room. 
jU  «u  ■fternrdi  aeentarj  to  tiu  embun 
Mtutliioiili.  A  ktter  &oa  MUton  to  wecn- 
badihaw  vh,  in  1823,  di*eo<rerad  in  tlie  St&to 
Office,  in  which  tbe  poet  recoinmendi  M>r- 
I  ft  penon  well  fitted  to  aulst  bimwilf  In  bii 


if  lAtin  Kcretar}',  tie  being  a  good  wJiolar,  ftnd 

«n|tng<Ml  by  General  Fairf&x  to  give  iiutruc- 
in  tlie  languoKt^  to  hla  daiigbtet.  The  letter 
•d  Ptbnury  16S3.  MarTiJl,  liowerer,  wai  not 
Bd  u  MilUui't  uiitUint  till   1657.    Shortly 

tbe  Beitotutian,  he  vu  electeil  member  of 
ment  for  hi>  nstiTe  citj.  lie  *iu  nut,  like 
r,  an  eloquent  ipeaker,  bat  h<)  cotuistenuj 
ntegrily  made  him  lilglily  esteemed  sad  re- 
A,  MmtcU  i>  nipposed  tu  hare  been  the  last 
lb  mcnibet  who  reueivcd  wage*  from  hi»  eon- 
Qt).*  Charlv*  IL  delighted  ia  bi«  Mciotj, 
dkflng.  lilie  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  that  every 
ad  hii  price,  he  sent  Txird  Lhinby,%ii  tren- 
to  wait  upon  Marvull,  with  an  ofTer  of  a 
mt  conrt,  and  an  immGiliate  preient  of  k  thoa- 
poaniU.    The  inflexible  member  ItiT  Hull  re- 

bis  otdat,  and  it  ii  laid  humaroiuly  iUuatrated 
idepL-ndence  by  catling  hii  ■ervunt  ta  witneu 
Le  had  dined  for  three  days  lucceHively  on  a 
la  of  mutton  I  When  tlie  treuorer  waa  gone, 
i&  waa  furccd  to  >end  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
•!  The  patriot  preserved  hi»  inteRtity  to  the 
jad  aHtiriieil  tbe  prafli|;aey  and  arbitreiy  mca- 

oT  the  court  wlih  much  wit  and  pongcncy. 
ed  on  tbe  IBth  of  Augutt  1678,  without  any 
nu  illne»i  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
m  thai  he  had  been  poiionuL  The  town  of 
roted  ft  mm  of  money  to  erect  a  monameot  to 
Btr>  memory,  but  the  court  interfered,  and 
la  Uie  TOtlre  tribute. 

rrell'*  prose  writings  were  exceedingly  popnlat 
idr  day,  but  being  written  for  temptwary  pur- 


poaei,  tluy  hsTe  manly  gone  out  of  mind  with  the 
dicmnitaiicea  that  prodnccd  them.  In  1672  lie  at- 
tftcked  Doctor,  ftftcrwftrdi  Bishop,  I'arker,  in  a  fUnx 
tmUaedTViM— wafTWBsynsnf.  Inthisproduetion 
he  vindicates  the  tUr  fiune  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 
'  was  and  is  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp- 
nem  of  wit  as  any  man."  line  of  Marvell's  treatisi«. 
An  Accounl  of  lit  Gnralh  of  Popen/  ami  Arbilron/ 
Gmvnimail  in  Etghuid,  was  considi-red  so  formid- 
able, liiat  a  reward  was  ofifered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author  and  printer.  Among  the  firat,  if  not  the 
very  flnt,  traces  of  tliat  rein  of  aportive  humoiir 
and  raillery  on  national  manners  and  absurditlci. 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  perfwlion  by  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  otbera,  may  be  fiiund  in  MarvelL 
He  wrote  with  grtAt  Uvdltiess,  ptnnt,  and  vijconr, 
though  often  coane  and  persooal.  His  poetry  is 
elegant  rather  than  fcrciblei  It  wa«  an  embellish- 
ment  to  hi>  cbaracler  of  patriot  and  controversialist, 
but  not  n  substantive  ground  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion. '  There  is  at  least  one  advaatsiga  ia  the 
poetical  inclination,'  layi  Henrj;  llaokenxlc,  ht  hi* 
Man  of  Feeling,  '  that  it  is  nn  incentive  to  philan- 
thropy. There  is  a  certain  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  cannot  tread  without  feelings  tiial  enlarge 
the  heart.  Tlie  causes  of  human  depravity  nmish 
before  the  enthusiasm  be  professes;  and  many  who 
are  not  able  to  roach  the  Parnasdan  b^hCs,  may 
yet  approach  so  near  aa  to  t«  bettered  by  tbe  air  of 
the  dimate.'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Andrew  Marretl.  ~  Only  a  good  and  amiable 
man  could  have  written  his  vcmes  on  Thi  KnigrmlM 
IB  the  Btrmudat,  so  fiiJl  of  teiiiiemess  and  pathos. 
VHm  poem  oa  TIte  Xynph  Camplaiiiing  for  At  DiaA 
of  her  Famn,  it  also  finely  conceived  and  expressed. 

77^EmigranU  in  BtrvMcUu. 
Where  the  remote  Barmndas  ride 
la  th'  ooeaa^  boeom  nnsspied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
Tbe  list'wag  winds  noeived  their  sons. 
'  What  dioud  we  do  but  sing  Ui>  praue 
That- lad  us  through  the  watsiy  maia 
Ualo  an  Isle  so  loog  unkDOwn, 
And  yet  fiu  kinder  than  oar  own  t 
Where  He  the  hu^  soa  monstan  ti£ka. 
That  liit  the  deep  upon  their  backs  ; 
He  lands  ui  on  a  graMy  ttag«v 
Safe  imta  the  storiiu  and  prelates'  nc*, 
He  gave  aa  thia  eternal  >pring 
Kliich  hen  enamels  everything^ 
And  aends  tbe  fowls  to  us  in  eax^ 
On  daily  f  iiits  thnugh  the  ftir. 
Ha  haois  in  alwdei  IM  •mage  Wgh^ 
Like  Eolden  lamps  in  a  grass  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegtuale^  doss 
Jewels  mon  rich  than  Onnus  show*. 
He  makes  the  figa  our  moutha  to  matt. 
And  thnnn  the  melons  at  our  feet. 
But  apples,  plants  of  aach  a  price. 
No  tree  could  ever  beat  ibsm  twice. 
With  ccdun,  chosen  by  bis  hand, 
From  Lebanon  he  atores  the  land  ; 
And  makiM  the  hollow  seas  that  roar. 
Proclaim  the  ambsTgriaon  dure. 
He  cast  (of  whieh  wa  rather  boost) 
The  Oocpcl'a  pcsul  npon  our  coast ; 
And  ia  these  rocks  for  a*  did  (hune 
A  temple  when  to  sound  his  name. 
Ob  Ut  our  voioe  his  praise  eialt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  HeaTen'i  vault, 
Which  then  perbapt  rtbouudln^  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Meiir  hay.' 
Thus  sang  they  in  ibe  English  boat 
A  Jtotr  oDd  «  daaAd  Det*^ 
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And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oan  they  kept  the  time.* 

The  Nymph  Complaining  for  the  Death  of  htr  Fimm, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  bpr 
Have  shot  mj  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  1  They  cannot  thrire 
Who  kiird  thee.    Thoa  ne'er  didst,  alire, 
Them  any  harm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Thjr  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  neyer  wish'd  them  ill. 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prerail  with  Hearen  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  fail.    But  0  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heayen's  king 
Keeps  raster  of  ereiything, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  Tain  ; 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slun ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  handi 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain, 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world  to  ofier  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  SyWio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  cojiinterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silrer  chain  and  bell, 
Oaye  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  *  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylyio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grow  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  bis  fawn,  but  took  his  heajrt. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
W  ith  this ;  and  Terr  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  haye  spent ; 
For  it  was  f\ill  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  ibot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.     How  could  I  less 
Than  loye  it  t    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loyeth  me  1 

Had  it  liy'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  haye  done  so 
As  Sylyio  did ;  his  gifts  mifht  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  ^an  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  slu>rt  a  time  espy. 
Thy  loye  was  far  more  better  than 
The  loye  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  eyeiy  day, 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  thej. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft. 

And  white,  shall  I  say !  than  my  hand-— 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land ! 

It  was  a  wondrous  thinff  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silVer  feet. 


*  This  piece  of  Manrell's,  pwrtloularly  the  last  ytne,  sMms  to 
have  hmn  in  the  mind  of  a  diatingubhed  poet  of  our  own  day, 
Mr  Thomas  Moore,  whan  he  oompoaad  hia  fine  Ijxio,  *  The 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  giaoe 
It  oft  would  oiallenffe  me  the  race ; 
And  when 't  had  left  me  far  away, 
rTwoold  stay,  and  run  again,  and  st»j; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  lundi^ 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  haye  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  oyeigrown. 

And  lilies,  that  roa  would  it  giiev 

To  be  a  little  wildemees ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  jear 

It  loyed  only  to  m  there. 

Among  the  oeds  of  lilies  I 

Haye  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie  ;' 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  riae. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roees  it  would  feed. 

Until  iU  lips  ey'n  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  thoee  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  iU  chief  delight  was  ftill 

On  roees  thus  itself  to  fill ; 


And  its  pure  yixgin  lips  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  liy'd  long,  it  wotdd  haye 
Lilies  without,  roees  within. 


How  yunly  men  themselyes  amaze^ 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow-yerged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbnud ;    ^ 
While  all  the  flow'n,  and  trees,  do  doea^ 
To  weaye  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  1 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  amonff  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  &  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  miHtress'  name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed, 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed ! 

Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond'rous  life  in  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crudi  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  handii  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 


Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  U 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  reHemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  moeKy  root. 
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CMiini;  the  bod/B  T«(  uiitc, 
Mj  »ul  into  tbe  bonglvi  doni  glide ; 
Then,  like  a  bird,  U  titc  uid  unin, 
Tbcn  irhcti  and  clBpa  iU  tilrer  wings, 
And,  lill  pTTpttf'd  Tut  longer  Hight, 
Wktn  ID  iU  plumea  the  inrioiu  Ughl. 

Sdcb  ma  (h*  happ;  garden  stato, 
WlkiU  mui  then  walk'd  iiitbout  a  mftte  i 
Aftoi  ■  place  M  pure  wid  Bwwt, 
What  Dtber  help  could  ^et  be  mc«t  1 
Bat  'twas  bcf  ond  a  moiul'i  ibATG 
To  wuidet  toliluj  there : 
Two  pondiw*  are  in  one, 
To  Ut«  in  puadiH  alone. 

How  w«ll  tk«  ikilful  ^ard'ner  dnnr 
Of  Bowcn  uid  herU  thi>  dial  new  t 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  iud 
Don  through  a,  fragrant  lorfiac  run  i 
And,  M  it  worki,  th'  indunrioiu  bea 
Compntea  iti  time  aa  well  aa  we. 
How  OMild  nieb  aweet  and  whuleaome  bona 
Be  nckou'd,  but  with  herbs  uid  flowersi 

li  WlUnncai  Satirmn  Btibmd.'^ 

Bolland.  thai  acanx  deKrrca  the  name  of  land, 
Aa  but  th'  ofT-tcouring  of  the  Britiib  aand  ; 
And  ao  much  euth  ai  waa  mntribuled 
By  English  pilotji  when  the;  h»T'd  the  Ind  ; 
Or  what  b;  th'  occui'a  alow  alluvion  fell. 
Of  ahipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muacte-ahell ; 
Thia  iodigetteil  vomit  of  the  aea 

»  the  Dutch  bj  juat  propriety. 


10  have  found  tha  ok. 


Olad  then,  aa  minm  ■ 

Thejr,  with  iniwl  labour, 

And  div'd  aa  deapentclf  for  each  piece 

Of  eaith,  u  if 't  had  been  of  Ambngreaae ; 


Or  than  thoae  pilla  which  aordiit  hv«tles  rowl, 
Tmufuaing  into  them  their  dunghill  aaul. 
Hair  did  thej  rivet,  with  ^gantic  pile*, 
T^araa^  tha  centre  their  oew-ceiehed  milei; 
And  to  the  ateka  a  itrn|>lii>S  county  bound, 
Wkae  barking  waraa  aub  htlt  the  forced  ground ; 
BnUding  theit  ■nt'tj  Babel  &r  more  high 
To  reach  the  aea.  than  thoae  to  acale  t)ie  'kj. 
Yet  Mill  hii  claim  the  injur'd  occui  laid, 
And  oil  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  atwplea  pU^'d  ; 
Ai  if  on  purpoae  it  on  land  had  cmna 
To  hhow  thein  what's  their  mare  Uberum. 
A  dailj  deluge  orer  theiu  doea  boil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  leiel-c«jl. 
The  flah  ofttimea  the  burgher  diapoaseo'd. 
And  nt.  not  m  a  meat,  but  aa  a  gueet ; 
And  oft  the  Tritona,  and  (he  aea-nynipha.  law 
Whole  thoalK  of  Dutch  aeir'd  up  for  Cahillan ; 
Or,  aa  they  over  the  new  level  rang'd. 
For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeteu  chaog'd. 
Nature,  it  aeeiu'd.  aaham'd  of  her  miatake, 
M'outd  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  diahe, 
Therefore  neceaaity,  that  firat  mado  kinga. 
Something  like  guverument  among  them  brings. 
For,  aa  with  Pigmie«,  who  beat  kills  the  crane, 
Among  the  huni^  be  that  trouures  gnun. 
Among  (he  blind  the  oncMiy'd  blinknrd  rtAgM, 
So  nilea  among  the  drowunl  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  fint  see  the  rising  sun  commanda  ; 
But  who  could  fa*i  disocm  the  rising  lands. 
Who  bwl  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  ao  Ifalc, 
Ulm  they  their  lord,  aud  country'a  father,  speak. 


To  make  ■  bank  waa  ■  great  plot  of  state; 

luveut  a  ihov'l,  aud  be  a  magistrate. 

Hence  some  small  dike  grave,  unpciteiv'd  inradaa 

The  pow't,  and  grows,  as  'tweie,  a  king  of  spadcii 

But,  for  l«a  envy  some  join'd  atatea  endoie*, 

Who  look  like  a  commiaMDn  of  the  sewers  : 

For  those  half-andera,  half-wet,  and  ha!f-4i7. 

Nor  bear  itiict  service,  nor  para  liberty. 

'Tis  probable  religion,  after  this, 

Came  oeit  in  order ;  which  they  could  not  udM. 

How  could  the  Dut*^  but  be  converted,  when 

Th'  apoetlea  were  no  many  fiahennco  I 

Besides,  tlie  waters  of  themselves  did  rlaa. 

And,  as  their  laud,  *o  them  did  re-baptise; 

Though  herring  for  their  (lod  few  voieea  mist'd. 

And  PoorJohn  to  havo  been  th'  Evangelist. 

Faith,  that  could  uever  livini  conceive  before, 

Never  so  fcitiie,  apawu'd  upoo  this  shore 

More  pregnant  than  Iheir  Maig'ret,Ihat  laid  down 

For  Manda-in.Kelder  of  a  whole  Hans-Town. 

Sun,  when  religion  did  itaelf  embark. 

And  from  the  eaut  would  wcstnard  steer  its  atlc. 

It  struck,  and  Bplitling  ou  this  unkuown  ground, 

Each  oue  theucc  pillaged  the  Grst  piece  he  found: 

HHice  AmsWnlam,  Turk.  Christiaa.  Paean.  Jew. 

Staple  of  arda, . 

That  bauk  of  Co 

Opinion,  but  finds  credit,  aud  c 

In  v^n  for  Catholios  ourvclvea 

The  uniiena!  church  is  only  tb 


:  of  nchiam  grew ; 


It  ia  rarely  that  a  pasquinade,  written  to  nt! 
living  characters  or  systi'ms.  outtivei  its  Q«n  t 
and,  where  such  ia  the  case,  we  may  well  sappoac 
aomeUung  very  remarkable  In  the  work,  if  not  in 


tho  toerits  of  ita  author.  Such  ■  work  ia  thdibnu, 
■  cavalier  bnrleeque  of  the  extravagant  ideas  and 
rigid  mnniiers  of  the  English  Poritons  of  the  civil 
war  and  commoowealtb.  Htme  up  by  a  fetidly  of 
vastiAcatioD  and  an  intanai^  cf  wtt  never  «x«  "  "- 
onr  litaraton^  Ihla  poani  atilltvtaliia  ita  ^oot  H 
the  cJaidc  prodnctiaaiB  nf  the  Bn^iah  mDN,  Utho^^ 
perhan,  rardy  ratd  tbmigli  at  ooee,  for  wbkbb- 
Mcd.  Its  ineeaaant  brilUoM?  in  aonie  measure  niflt* 
it.  Samuel  BaUer.  the  anthor  of  thIa  extranrdtnofr 
satire,  va*  born  b  1S13  at  Stn^hnm,  in  Worcester- 
ahlie.    Ul)  bthcr  waa  a  &n 
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eatnte  nf  bl»  mn  i  in  shurt,  an  En^iih  yvtmuui. 
The  pott,  having  rccciv(.il  nine  education  at  the 
fTtimmM'-BchoiJ  of  WorceMer,  remored  to  Cain- 
bridge,  probably  with  the  desi^  of  proiccutdnt;  bii 
«tu<JivB  there;  but.  aa  he  is  ucf rl^ned  to  have  never 
BiatriculDted,  It  it  auppo«ed  that  the  limited  eir- 
cumBtancca  of  his  pacenta  liad  forliidcien  hiiu  Ui 
■dvam-e  in  the  lettrned  careet  to  which  hia  taatea 
directed  him.  (>□  this,  u  on  all  other  parti  of 
Butler's  life,  there  renta  great  obtcurity.  It  a]i|ieiira 
tliat  he  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in  perfonuing 
the  duties  of  derk  to  a  jnstice  of  the  pence  in  hia 
native  diitrict,  and  timt  in  thia  aituation  he  fotind 
meana  of  cultivating  hia  mind.  Hia  ta]enta  may  he 
presumed  to  have  interested  aome  of  his  friends  and 
Dei^thbours  in  his  behalf,  for  lie  is  afterwards  found 
in  the  family  of  the  Counlets  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  B  library,  and  tlie  advatitaRT!  of  conver- 
■ation  with  the  celebrated  Sclden,  who  often  em- 
ployed the  poet  as  till  amannensis  and  transcriber. 
Thus  ran  on  the  years  of  Butler's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  bo  far  be  cannot  be  considered  as  uu- 
tbrtmiate,  if  we  are  to  presume  that  he  found  hie 
chief  enjoTuient,  aa  schofara  generally  do,  in  oppor- 
tumtics  0^  Inti^Uectual  improvement.  He  is  next 
found  in  tlio  family  of  Sir  Snrouel  Luke,  a  Bedford- 
shire (gentleman,  whom  it  is  probable  he  served  in 
the  capu'ity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
prinri|iul  olliccrt,  marked  probably — perhaps  to  an 
unusual  degree—by  tlie  well-known  pcculiaritieB  of 
his  party.  The  situation  conld  not  be  a  very  agree- 
able one  to  a  man  whose  disposition  was  so  much 
towaiTdB  wit  and  humour,  even  though  those  quali- 
ties had  not  made  their  owner  a  royalist,  which  in 
such  an  age  they  could  scarcely  f^  to  da  Daily 
exposed  to  assodation  with  persous  whose  chaj-actcr, 
&oni  aotagonism  to  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe. 
It  is  not  Burprieing  that  the  now  mnturo  muse  of 
Butler  should  hnve  conceived  the  deaign  of  a  general 
satire  on  the  sectarian  party.  Perhaps  persona] 
grievances  of  his  own  might  add  to  tlic  poignancy 
of  Ills  feelings  regarding  tlie  Cromweiiians.  The 
tttttchlesa  Action  of  Cervontea  supplied  him  with 
a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  snbatltate  thi' 
exIraTaguicei  of  a  political  and  religious  fanatidsm 
tar  Uuwe  c€  dlivaJry.  Lake  himseU'  is  understooil 
to  be  dejucted  in  Sir  Eudihras,  and  for  this  Butkr 
has  been  accuaed  of  a  breach  of  the  lava  of  hospi- 
tality: we  are  not  disposed  decidedly  to  rebut  the 
charge  i  but  we  think  it  may  In  candour  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  doubt,  until  we  know  something  more 
precise  aa  to  the  cdrcnmslances  attending  the  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  with  his  patron,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, those  attending  their  parUng. 

The  Restoration  threw  a  fidnt  and  brief  aunshine 
upon  the  lil^  of  Butler.  He  was  apndnted  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Carbaty,  President  tJ"  the  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  when  UiB  wardenshlp  of  the  Marches 
was  revived,  tlia  carl  made  his  secretary  steward  of 
Ludlow  caatle-  The  poet,  now  Ally  years  of  age, 
■eemed  to  oUdtohis  security  for  the  future  by  marry- 
ing a  widow  named  Ilerliert,  who  was  of  good  family 
and  fortune ;  but  thia  prospect  proved  delusive,  in 
consequence  of  the  railorc  of  parties  on  whom  the 
lady's  fortune  depended.  It  was  now  that  Butler 
first  became  an  author.  The  first  part  of  ■  Uudibraa' 
appeared  in  1663,  and  immediately  became  popular. 
Iti  wit,  BO  pat  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  aatiric  picturea  wiiicb  It  presented. 
each  of  whicli  had  hundreds  nf  prototypes  within 
the  recollection  of  all  meu  then  living,  could  not 
fail  to  give  it  eitcnsivo  currency.  By  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  on  accomplished  friend  of  letlera.  it  was 
Introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  the  king 
is  laid  to  bvn  done  U  the  bononr  of  often  quoting 


it.    A  second  port  appeared  in  1S64,  and  a  thinl 
fourteen  ycarB  later.     But  though  Ilie  poet  and  iiit 
work  were  the  praise  of  all  ranks,   (rum  royalty 
downwards,  he  was  himself  little   beoeflted  by  it 
What  emoluments  he  derived  from  his  stewardship, 
or  whether  he  derived  any  emoliunents  from  It  at 
all.  does  not  appear ;  but  it  aeems  tolerably  clear   , 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  apcat  in  mean   , 
and  Btruggling  circumatances  in  I^ndon.    The  Eari   i 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  A  place  at  court,  but  be    ' 
never  obtained  it;    The  king  ordered  him  a  present 
of  £300,*  which  was  insufficient  to  diicharge  the 
debts  pressing  upon  him  at  the  time.    Be  was  fa-   i 
vourcd  with  on  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking.   I 
ham,  who,  howerer.  seeing  two  court  tadiea  pass, 
ran  out  to  tliem,  and  did  not  come  back,  n  that 
Butler  bod  to  go  home  disappointed.    Siidi  are  the 
only  (^rcumstanccs  related  as  chequering  a  twenty-    ', 
years'  life  of  obscure  misery  which  befell  the  most 
brilliant  comic  genius  which  perhaps  our  ommtry   , 
has  ever  produced.    Butler  died  in  1680,  in  a  mean   , 
etrect  near  Covent  GardeD,i-  and  was  botied  at  the 
expeuBe  of  a  friend. 


'  HoiHbru'  is  not  only  the  best  burlesqiu  poem 
written  Bgoinat  the  Puritans  of  that  sge.  so  fertile  ' 
in  satire,  but  is  the  best  burlesque  in  the  English  . 
languiwe.  The  same  amount  of  learning,  wit, 
shrewiTnesB,  ingenioDs  and  deep  thought,  feUdtoos 
illustration,  and  irresistible  droUery,  has  never  been 
compriaed  in  tlie  uunc  limits.  The  ideaof  the  knight. 
Sir  Uudibras.  going  out '  n-colonelling'  with  his  Squire 
Ralph,  is  of  course  copied  from  Cervantes;  but  tlie 
flllingup  of  tbeitoryisdiaerent  Don  Quixote  pre- 
sents us  with  H  wide  range  of  adventures,  which  in- 
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tereft  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honoor  and  chiyaliy,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  oo  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Puritans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  Uiem 
by  low  and  Tulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  (^  their  acts  there  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fanatical  legislation  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  Tillage  May-poles,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  fair  subjects  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
absurdity.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  prize  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  belicTing  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  oyertum  the  old  corruptions 
of  the  kingdom,  the  l^uritans  were  little  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
was  forced  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  laige. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
courage  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  orerlooked 
or  despised  by  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
burlnque  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  gODerations  after  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  man  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plol  or  action  of  *  Iludibras'  is  limited  and  defectiTC, 
and  leemi  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  vbidi  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
alhMJoBa.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
th«  ehrJH  #ar  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conrmd  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
jetanktatt  and  have  a  sketch  of  public  affairs  to 
tha  UnoMixm  of  the  Rump  Parliament  The 
htam  Idtft  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
hii  •ttendant*  an  Independent  cleric,  to  redress 
■uppwUilon  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
culij^  mad  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  highly  witty  and  ludicrous ; 
hj  Aeir  attack  on  tlie  bear  and  the  fiddle ;  their 
impriaomuent  in  the  stocks;  the  roluntary  penance 
of  ipjiippiog  submitted  to  by  the  knigh^  and  lus 
advantores  with  his  lady. 

Tile  loTe  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Falatail^  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmoafc  freedom,  men  haying,  he  says,  nothing  but 
*  finO  TOWS*  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fair. 
He  moralises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then. 
That  men  hate  right  to  every  one, 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own  ; 
And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  His  apparent  that,  what  coarse 
Soe*er  we  take  to  your  amours, 
Though  by  the  indircctcst  way, 
Tis  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ousht  to  take  that  course 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse, 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those 
Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  it 
would  hardly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles.  Th^re  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'Hudibras,'  And  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  which  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
faculties  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  tension;  and  after  perusing  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages,  he  is  fain  to  relinquish  the  task,  and 
seek  out  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Some  of  the 


short  buriesque  descriptions  arc  inimitable.    For  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiPd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Of  Night— 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies. 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes  ; 
The  moon  pull'd  ofi^  her  veil  of  lignt. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  nuide, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade). 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere. 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster, 
And  glitter  with  their  borrow'd  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  reliev'd. 
By  counterfeiting  death  reviv'd. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  sihiiles  in  *  Hudibras'  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  from  it  Such  are  tlie  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three— 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers  on  feel  moHt  delight 

That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight ; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand. 

The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anything. 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  I 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets— 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  '  Hudi- 
bras,' but  the  number  is  astonishingly  small. 

[Aocomplv^menti  of  HudOmuJ] 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  feais, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fignt,  like  mad  or  drunks 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwellings 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wi^t  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalry  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  liud 
Riffht-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  swaddle  : 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
^So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  Hor  the  land  or  water.) 

Sir 
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But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But  howsoe'er  thej  make  a  pother. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  bnun 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knares  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fooL 
For  't  has  been  held  hj  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass, 
Mucn  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  raliant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  rety  much ; 
Tis  plam  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wity 
He  was  rety  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  knovm  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  cither  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word*     •    • 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic  ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke^ 
You'd  think  he  Ulk'd  like  other  folk; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  x>edauts  much  i^ect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch 'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
rTwas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  cha^ie, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  luge : 
For  he  ooiud  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  wordiy  with  litlki  cr  no  wil| 


Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'sm. 
The  iffnorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phxiM^ 
He  would  hare  us'd  no  other  ways. 

{Bdigum  of  ffudtbnuJl 

For  his  reli^cn,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillexy ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  ri^t  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to^ 

By  djEunning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  else  allow  ; 

All  piety  consists  therein  > 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly  ; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-pozridge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  tnrough  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

[^Penorud  Appearance  of  ffudUnxuJ] 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 

The  nether,  orange,  miz'd  with  gnj. 

This  haixy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  : 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  a^  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  madeii 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  AM ;  .  ^ 
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Though  it  oonirihuted  its  own  fall. 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfkll ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holj  orden  by  strict  tow  ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  serere^ 

As  that  of  rigid  Cortlelier ; 

TwuB  bound  to  suffer  persecution^ 

And  martTrdom  with  resolution  ; 

V  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  Tengeanoe  of  th'  incensed  state. 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 

Still  ready  to  be  puU'd  and  torn ; 

With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Reril'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ;  . 

Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  red, 

TmB  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisten 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  nerert 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  serer  ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  hvtff. 
And  thoueh  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof ; 
Whereby 'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  sieee  of  Bullen ; 
To  old  king  Hanr  so  well-known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Tliough  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  yictual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th'  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
Th^  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood  ; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out. 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  yast. 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd. 
Where  belly-timber  aboye  ground. 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  proyision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  puU'd  out  behind, 
And  eke  before,  his  eood  knights  din'd  ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hoee, 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
Tliey  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd. 
As  learned  auUiors  use,  to  whom 
We  leaye  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  ferre  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  dioot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  puUeti^ 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne'er  saye  quarter  t'  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fitting,  was  grown  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
.  Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  : 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwdt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  deyour'd,  it  was  so  manful. 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  caee* 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts. 
It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 
Than  Serjeant  Bum  inyading  shoulder: 
Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 
And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page^ 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwazfi  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  senriceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fif  hting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  br^bd; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care : 
Twould  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Haye  lately  done  on  the  same  scoce.^ 

1%$  EUphmii  m  ike  Moon, 

[Designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  Royal  Society,  wboae  phikso- 
phioal  iceearchea  appeared  to  Butler,  and  the  wita  In  genscal, 
to  be  In  many  instances  whtanalcal  and  alwiird.] 

A  leam'd  sodetjr  of  late. 

Hie  gloiy  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  inyent'ry  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  suryey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where  • 

The  sly  sunreyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  obserfe  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted  ; 

And  make  the  prop'rest  obsenrations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations, 

If  the  sodSy  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  dedgn. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  tb^ir  meetings 
For  which  they  choee  a  time  as  fitting, 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heay'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on, 
Impatient  who  diould  haye  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 
\         When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  yirtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approy'd  the  most  piofbund,  and  wise^ 
To  Bolye  impossibilities, 


1  An  aUiMfcm  to  GramveB.    It  la  doabtful 
eyer  oanrled  on  the  tarewing  hminesi,  hot  his 
edij  did.  In  the  town  sf  Himliaidalk 
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Advancing  grayelj,  to  applj 

To  th'  optic  glans  his  judging  ere, 

Cried,  Strange  !  then  reinforced  hu  sij^t 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through : 

Wlicn  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire. 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fire, 

Surprised  with  wonder,  beforehand. 

At  what  thej  did  not  understand. 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  was  thev  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o'  th*  moon. 

Who,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 

Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground. 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

Hn  which  at  once  they  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  th*  enemyX 

Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there. 

Because  their  people's  ciriller 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 

To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  Prevolvans,  with  whom  thej  are 

Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  l>oth  armies,  hi^y  enng'd. 

Are  in  a  bloody  fight  en^ig*d. 

And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 

As  by  the  glass  *tis  clear  and  plun« 

Look  quickly  then,  that  every  one 

May  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir*d  and  famous  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  singular  invention. 
But  universal  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  noee 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close  ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  eyes  are  oat. 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brouiB^i 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plam 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  a^ain  1 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  thoee, 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  noee. 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  made  appear, 
By  which  both  senses  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  b^ter  sighted. , 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sight* 
To  view  the  formidable  fights, 
Observ'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  oat. 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Subvolvani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  maike  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy. 
Who  now  begin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  Prevolvans 
Have  ev'ty  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geese, 
I*  th'  islands  of  the  Oreades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come. 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home, 
And  spend  the  rest  o*  th*  year  in  lies, 
And  vap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  beliey'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deny'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thenoe  translated : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  ooold  biing 
To  ciyU  life,  but  fiddling. 


They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
Ana  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do. 

While  thus  the  leam'd  man  entertains 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Prevolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-mojliB^l 
And  in  the  renster  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por  d  long  and  hard 
I'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  stared—* 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appean 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres  ; 
A  wonder  more  unparallel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 
An  elephant  firom  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  looser 
And  wiui  uie  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  Quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Shoula  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  emboHi 
It  is  a  laige  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afiric  yet. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuUer. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought. 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  persoa 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th' Prevolvans' -miginal. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon. 
Though  we  had  now  discover'd  none^ 
Is  easily  made  manifest. 
Since,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
All  other  stars  and  ocmstellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stoir'd  ; 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
'Tis  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  great'st  discoverers). 
And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there. 
Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  ti^jtd 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 
And  ev'ry  man,  with  equM  care, 
Perus'd  of  th'  cdephant  nis  share ; 
When  one,  who,  for  his  excellence 
In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnified  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  college^ 
B^gan,  transported  witii  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends^ 
This  great  discoy'iy  makes  amenda 
For  sll  our  unsuccessful  pains, 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains  ; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 
We've  gotten  ground  upon  the  moon, 
And  gam'd  a  pass,  to  bold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 
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To  cany  this  most  rirtuoas  war 

Home  to  the  door  of  erery  star. 

And  plant  the  artilleiy  o{  our  tubes 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes ; 

To  stretch  our  Tictories  bejond 

Th'  extent  of  planetary  ground, 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns, 

Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  yast  dimensions, 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago. 

Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do), 

And  proTe  if  thev  are  other  suns, 

As  some  hare  held  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empjreum. 

From  whence  those  bright  effiurias  coma 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

That  shine  i*  th*  mouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  hare  achier'd. 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  belier'd. 

And  hare  no  more  our  best  designs. 

Because  they're  ours,  beliey'd  ill  signs. 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlaige^ 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t',our  charge  ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  rirtuosis 

ProTe  arguments  for  coflTee-houses ; 

Nor  those  derices,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  richt  or  wrong ; 

Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

Be  charg'd  upon  the  uicient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i*  th'  wrong ; 

Nor  new  invented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse, 

To  turn  'em  into  mongrel  curs, 

Make  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittle 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  save  the  leather 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod. 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  discoreiy  's  enough 

To  take  all  former  scandals  off; 

But  since  the  world's  increduloua 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  and  worst  experiments, 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarry. 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary). 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again, 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contrive 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev'ry  one  can  swear 

Our  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appear, 

That,  when  we  publiMh  the  account. 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction, 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o'  th*  telescope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  3ie  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  ev'iy  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
So  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Reeolv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 


And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn. 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them* 

While  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began  : — 
'TIS  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  he,  what  can,  and  may  t 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd. 
Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  false,  but  never  right; 
Nor  can  we  tiy  them,  so  far  off. 
By  any  sublunaiy  proof : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  t 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd. 
In  ev'ry  species  there  produc'd. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productions  here. 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  natioofly 
Have  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephuity 
That  elephant  may  differ  so 
From  those  upon  Uie  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  different  breed, 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pao'df 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast. 
And  yet  be  el«>hants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pnligrees. 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  leaned  works  put  forth, 
Look'd  wise,  then  said — All  this  is  tnu^ 
And  learnedly  observ'd  by  you ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  % 
That  falls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation  ; 
And  that  is — as  the  earth  and  moon 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast, 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone, 
Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own. 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  o^ 
As  you  have  clear*d  by  learned  proo£ 
This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied. 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side. 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute. 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
And,  to  complete  their  narrative. 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  aU 
With  wording  the  memorial, 
The  footboys,  for  diversion  too. 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Turn'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasure : 
Began  to  ease  upon  the  moon,        ^ 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  done. 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity, 
That  love  to  practise  what  they  see ; 
When  one,  whose  turn  it  was  to  peep^ 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creepy  *! 
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And,  riewing  well,  discoT^d  mora 
Th&n  all  the  learn*d  had  done  before. 
Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  slunk 
Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nig^ 
I  hare  him  just  against  mine  ejo. 

This  being  overheard  bjr  one 
Who  was  not  so  far  OTergrown 
In  anjr  virtuous  speculation, 
To  judge  with  mere  imagination. 
Immediately  he  made  a  guesi 
At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant. 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 
His  own  hypothesis  most  true ; 
For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 
To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  betweoi 
The  two  glass  windows  in  restraint. 
Was  swell'd  into  an  elephant, 
And  prov'd  the  virtuous  occasion 
Of  alt  this  learned  dissertation : 
And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 
Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  b^ra^ 
A  Killy  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange. 
Brought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  r^t  in  consultation 
Had  peim'd  the  wonderful  narration, 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ. 
When  this  accurs'd  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they  d  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at. 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  straight. 
More  furiously  enrag'd  by  far. 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 
When  they  had  all  agreed  to  have  feen't, 
And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out. 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt. 

[At  thia  crisis,  a  learned  member,  devoted  to  nataral  histwy, 
told  his  brethren  that  Truth  wras  of  a  coy  character,  and  so 
obscure,  that  mistakes  were  often  made  about  her,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  each  man  should  in  the  meantime  restrict 
himsdf  to  one  department  of  science,  and  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide on  things  half  made  out  by  others.] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good, 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
Ilesolv*d  to  give  truth  no  r^^rd. 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  voui^ 
And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twas  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth  out  of  strong  conceit, 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resolv'd,  they,  one  by  one. 
Reviewed  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried. 
The  more  they  were  unsatisfied. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  sev'ral  faiths  of  seeing ; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true, 
And  that  they  never  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's, 
But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  wav^. 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  war  so  orthodox 
To  try  it,  M  (he  bftUei-box, 


And,  like  the  nation's  patriots. 
To  fiind,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votee : 
Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And  for  their  private  satisfaction. 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  belt 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient, 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down. 
It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarme 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  anni^ 
Had  all  passed  muster,  by  mischanoe^ 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvant. 
This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wiae 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarms 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
Bright  in  a  crystal  river  shone, 
Threw  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her, 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o  the  water* 
But  when  they  had  unscrew'd  the  glaM^ 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was, 
And  saw  the  mouse,  that,  by  mishap^ 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap, 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflicted. 
To  be  so  openly  convicted. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone^ 
With  this  discovery  alone. 
That  those  who  er^ily  pursue 
Things  wonderful,  inst^M  of  true. 
That  in  their  speculations  choose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  news. 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known. 
That  is  not  huge  and  oveigrown. 
And  explicate  appearances, 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please ; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  ieofs. 

[^Miaodktneout  ThoughU.'] 
[From  Butler's  Remains.] 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  foro'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight. 

Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 
For  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Aeainst  those  cruelties  of  fiikte 
Which  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to. 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality ; 
Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love. 
All  love  at  first,  like  generous  wine. 
Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine ; 
For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee. 
And  from  the  impurer  matter  free. 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleasantei  the  od(der. 
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A<  at  the  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  tue  to  fall. 
And  leave  them  naked,  to  •engage 
With  iitorms  and  tempests  when  thej  rage. 
While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  frcith  green  liveries  all  the  jear; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on. 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less* 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be. 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  smatterers  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals  that  give  them  light. 

[To  hit  Mistrett.] 

Bo  not  unjustlj  blame 

M  J  guiltless  breast. 
For  renturing  to  disclose  a  flam* 

It  had  so  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  designed 

For  erer  to  have  lain ; 
But  that  my  sighs,  like  blasts  of  wind^ 

Made  it  breu  out  again. 

CBARLSa  COTTOir. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  (1630-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union 
witli  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
waa  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  man,  and  only 
wanted  wealth  and  prudence  to  have  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  His  father, 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1 658,  leaving  the  poet 
an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
rlrer  Dove,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  tront- 
flshing.  The  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  relief,  aa  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
slated several  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
including  Montaigne*s  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
marriage  witTi  the  Cotmtess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cotton  ever  got  out-  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune  was  lecured 
from  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
Tent  His  happy,  careless  dis}K)sition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarrassments.  He  published  fere- 
ral  burlesques  and  travesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
indelicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
full  of  genuine  poetry.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ireland,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  Kew  Bath  Guide.'  As  a  poet.  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
witii  Andrew  MarrelL 

ITke  New  TearJ] 

Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  ttar 
Tells  us  the  day  himselTs  not  far ; 
And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  night. 
He  ffilds  the  western  hills  with  li^t. 
WiUi  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 
Peeping  into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  Inings, 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefii  can  be£ll. 
But  stay  !  but  stay  I  methinks  my  sight, 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light. 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow. 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 
His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste^ 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear. 
And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year. 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high. 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye  ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a  year. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  t 
Plague  on't !  the  last  was  ill  enough, 
Thb  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  throu^ 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too  ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super-exoellently  good : 
For  the  wont  ills,  we  daily  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Longer  their  being  to  support, 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  thxM^ 
*  And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 
Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet, 
And  renders  e'en  disauster  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back. 
Let  us  but  Hue  ourselves  with  sack, 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  &ce  about. 

[InrUtUicn  to  Itaak  WalUm.] 

[In  his  elfhty-third  year,  Walton  profencd  a  resolution  tc 
begin  a  pOgrimage  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  a  oountr> 
then  the  moKt  difficult  and  hazardous  that  can  be  conceived  foi 
an  aged  man  to  travel  in,  to  visit  his- friend  Cotton,  and,  doubi« 
lesa,  to  et\}oy  his  favourite  diversion  of  angling  in  the  dcliglitfiU 
streams  of  the  Dove.  To  this  Journey  he  seoms  to  have  been 
invited  by  Mr  Cotton  in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  printed 
with  other  of  his  poems  in  1680,  aad  addreaued  to  his  dear  and 
moat  worthy  friend,  Mr  laaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar. 

We  pan  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooka 
The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade,  ' 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  reai^ 
That  even  you,  so  much  belov  d. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  hens 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  met*  tepote ;  «^ 
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And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Tliouffh  nature  now  does  weep  in  nin, 

To  think  that  I  haye  seen  her  imile» 
And  haply  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  Mar, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  haye  a  da^  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

Tlie  scaly  people  to  betray. 
We'll  proTO  it  just,  with  treacherous  biut. 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourselyes,  in  such  an  hour, 
Happier  than  thoee,  though  not  so  high. 

Who,  like  leyiathans,  derour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry* 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home, 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

[A  Welsh  Gfuide,] 
fFrom '  ▲  VoTige  to^Iralaiid.*] 

The  sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  light» 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  oyer  ni|^t ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  bed  ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked, 
And  was  half  asham'd,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  diess'd  in  a  trice. 
And  caird  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spioe ; 
Which  haying  tum'd  ofl^,  I  then  ciul  to  pay, 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  yails, 
For  conducting  nie  oyer  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  tuiillings,  which  sure  yery  large  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  his  charges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  wont  that  e'er  went  on  three  le^,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades ; 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  ; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  8pur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  111  spare, 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuh  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider, 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  1^  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ev'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pass, 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an 


TkeBetiremmL 
Btaiuss  IrregnUera,  Y>  Mr  lasak  Walton. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pvay» 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wean 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatrss, 
Where  nonght  but  Tani^  and  tioo  •nrnaw. 


Good  God !  how  sweet  are  all  things  hflve  I 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear  I 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie ! 
Lord  I  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  I 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashieOf 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  I 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  I 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  I 
O  jre  valleys !    0  ye  mountains  1 
0  ye  noves,  and  crystal  fountain!  I 
How  I  love,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye ! 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 
That  man  acouainted  with  himself  dost  maiki^ 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend. 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  tlut  keep'st  the  sool 
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How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  writsu 

By  none  oflended,  and  ofiending 

To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self^  none  other  to  diapliaan 

O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie^ 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  I 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry. 
Playing  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  ever  leam'd,  industriously  to  tiy  I 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thme ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin'd,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  uid  brave  the  skies, 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights  above  I 
0  my  beloved  caves  I  from  dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entraik  make, 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take ! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  firiendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  prifMj  t 

Lord  1  woold  men  let  me  alone, 

What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  thins  myself  to  be  ; 

Might  I  in  this  desert  place 

(Wnich  most  men  in  discourse  dt^graoe) 

Livo  bat  undistub'd  and  Am  I 
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Here,  in  this  deapis'd  reoeflR, 

Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold. 
And  ilie  summer's  worst  excess, 
Try  to  lire  out  to  sixty  full  years  old ; 
And,  all  the  while, 

Without  an  enrious  eye 
On  any  thriruig  under  U)rtune'8  smile, 
Content^l  Utp,  and  then  contented  die. 

SABL  OF  B0800MHON. 

The  leign  of  Charles  IL  waa  a  period  fraught  with 
eTil  and  £uiger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
cendesi,  and  home-bred  yirtues  of  domestic  life. 
Poetiy  suffered  in  the  genend  deterioration,  and 
Pope  has  said,  that 

In  all  Charles's  dajrs 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 

The  Earl  of  BoflooMMON  (1633-1684)  was  the 
nephew  and  godaon  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Straf- 
fonL  He  traTelled  abroad  during  the  ciTil  war,  and 
retained  at  the  tune  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
subsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.  Roscommon,  like  Denham,  was  addicted  to 
gamUing ;  but  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  prodiiced  a  poetical  J^saay  on  Trandaiod  Ferae, 
a  transkition  of  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieoea.  He  j^nned,  in  conjunction  with 
Dryden,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
fixing  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
and  aimilar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the 

'  arbitrary  measures  of  James  IL  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.    Roscommon,  dreading  the  result, 

I  prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying — *  It  was  best  to 

I  lit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.' 
'  An  attack  of  gout  prcTented  the  poet'a  departure, 

and  he  died  in  1684.  'At  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,*  aays  Johnson,  *  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  Toice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  deYotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  '*  Dies  Iras" — 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  fonake  me  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  *  Essay  on 
Tranalated  Yerae,'  in  which  he  inculcatea  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principlea  of  tranalation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  waa 
pnbliahed  in  1681 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Roscommon  notices  the  aixth  book  of  *  Paradiae 
Los^  (publiahed  only  four  years  before)  for  ita  aub- 
llmity.     Dryden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 

I I  most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  that  *  every 
|!  author^s  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
I  confiimied  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
I'  the  same  ground  idth  Denham — elegant  and  aen- 

sible,  but  cold  and  unimpaasioned.  We  ahall  aub- 
join  a  few  passages  flrom  his  '  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse  :'— 


[TU  Moded  Jfuse.] 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd<- 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  1 
Your  early  kind  paternal  care  appears 
]^  chsste  instruction  of  her  tenaer  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest^  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear; 
No  wanton  soimd  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  pride's  affected  state. 
And  specious  flatteiy's  more  pernicious  bait ; 
Habitual  innooenoe  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
Bat  your  nc^ect  must  gnawer  for  her  fikolts. 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence^ 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose  I 
Varietv  of  such,  then,  ia  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  aubject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet'a  voice. 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  uid  every  sign 
That  calls  the  starins  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brines  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  manv  new). 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills, 
And  all  goes  down  Uke  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  loft^  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  ill. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  I 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods. 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  no& 
But  I  offend — ^Virgil  be^ns  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  mdignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admirea. 

{Cauium  agaiiMt  FoIk  Prufe.] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise^ 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame. 

And  bright  as  heayen,  from  whence  the  blessing  came. 

But  few — O  few  1  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  height. 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 

Bv  heaping  hills  on  hilu,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

Aneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 

Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  calL 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good. 
Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  1 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  I 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear : 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabita  there.  ^ 

Heaven  ahakes  not  niore  at  Jove'a  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro  1  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame^ 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infose ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspira  the 
Muael 

[An  Afdhor  mmi  Fed  wlUU  he  Writef,} 

I  pity,  from  my  aoul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  tibe  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  1«m1  I 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs, 
Who  to  your  countiy  owe  your  swords  and  ci^} 
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Let  no  ram  hope  your  easy  mind  teduoe, 
For  rich  ill  poeta  are  without  excuse ; 
*TiB  yeiy  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Muse ; 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  hare  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  depade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  excite, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Hare  you  be^  led  through  the  Cumsean  care. 
And  heard  th*  impatient  maid  diriuely  rayet 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  god !  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  hearen  commands, 
And  man  in  Tain  the  saned  call  withstands. 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possess'd : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerfiil  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glan, 
Your  pulse  advises,  uid  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  alMite, 
Leave  ofi^,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These  nervous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  waves  the  passive  Saone  divide, 
Whose  laxy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force  urg'd  his  impetuous  way  I 

On  the  Day  of  JudgmenL 
[Yenion  of  the  *  Dies  Ir*.*] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
ShtkLl  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind. 

When  the  strict  Judee,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  I 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound. 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  &e  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  pale  ofifender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  all  with  shame  oonfesi  their  own. 

0  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake! 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  I 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost, 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  loit 
In  storms  of  guil^  tenor  tott. 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  ray  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find ! 

earl  of  boche8teb. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Hochesteb  (1647-1680), 
is  known  principally  from  his  having  (to  use  the 
figurative  language  of  Johnson)  *  blazed  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  Toluptuousness,'  and 
died  from  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three.    Like  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the 
day,  Rochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.    He 
was  at  sea  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  be  went  to  carry  a 
message  ip  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
This  manliness  of  character  forsook  Rochcsrter  in 
England,  for  be  was  accused  of  betraying  cowardice 
in  street  quamels,  and  he  refused  to  fig^t  with  the 
Duke  of  BuckinghaoL    In  the  profligate  court  of 
Carles,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;   his 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erecting 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hi£ 
and  his  having  been  five  yeart  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
are  circumstances  well-known  and  partly  admitted 
by  himself.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his 
domestic  letters,  which  were  published  a  few  years 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  different  light — *  tender, 
playful,  and  aliye  to  aU  the  affections  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  son.'    His  repentance  itself  says 
sometliing  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate profligate.    To  judge  from  the  memoir  Idt 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritual  guide 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserved.    We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confldence,  set   down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  vices  are  less,  the 
effbct  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  external  cor- 
rupting circumstances.    It  may  fairly  be  said  of 
him,  *  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leav- 
ing it'   His  poems  consist  of  slight  effUsions,  Uirown 
off  without  labour.    Many  of  them  are  so  very  licen- 
tious as  to  be  unflt  for  publication ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  in.  one  line  a  happy  character  of 
Charles  IL— 

A  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  an^  musicaL    Rochester  vrrote 
a  poem  Upon  Nothing^  which  is  merely  a  string  of 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  howerer,  with  a  fine 
image — 

Nothing !  thou  elder  brother  ev'u  to  shade. 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And,  well  fiz'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 


Sonff, 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaae, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  ; 
nris  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  &te  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  lore^ 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego. 

Your  slave  from  death  removing, 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know,  . 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  lovinc. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betide^ 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride^  * 

Tilt  TMBquiik'd  dit  wttk  putHun. 
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iOonstancy — a  Song.} 

I  cannot  change  as  othen  do, 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  si^s  for  you, 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no ;  your  heart  to  moye 

A  surer  way  1*11  try ; 
And,  to  rerenge  my  slighted  lore, 

Will  still  loTe  on,  will  still  lore  on,  and  die. 

When  kiird  with  grief  Amyntas  lies, 

And  Tou  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpiticd  rise. 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall ; 
Tliat  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  b^n  your  pain, 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  nerer  break,  can  nerer  brealE  in  Tain. 

Sonp. 

Too  late,  alas !  1  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  more  me ; 

Bach  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
rrwere  madness  not  to  love  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 

And  giTO  my  tongue  the  glory 
To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

Song. 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gate  me, 
U  hen,  with  lure's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  mv  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  more. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses ; 
She  can  dresH  her  eyes  in  love. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Ancels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

Sie's  my  deliffht,  all  mankind's  wonder ; 
But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  specimens  of  Rochester's  letters  to  his  wife 
and  ton  are  subjoined : — 

I  am  Terr  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  very  good,  waen  I  hear  you  are  well ;  pray  be  pleased 
to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
kindne^ts  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of 
everything  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

rns  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
be  kind  is  rerj  ea^,  and  that  is  the'greateet  measure 
of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
being  kind  to  me ;  you  have  practised  that  so  long, 
that  I  have  a  joyful  confidence  you  will  never  forget 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  tJiis 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  very  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anything  you  would  have  me  do,  and 
I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he 
plays  the  rogue  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at 


Adderbuxy,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I 
send  fur  him.  Pray,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  have 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  snail  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
several  accounts  ;  but  in  this  1  will  only  desire  you 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  vou,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,  they  will 
as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  th^ 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shall  punctually  have  performed,  x  ou  must,  I  think, 
obey  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  very 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther ;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant — Rochkstbr. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  takine  leave,  dear 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolite  way  of  proceedmg,  which  a 
modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  have  left  you 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  my  relations 
— the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  deliverance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensae, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  ftiture 
appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Kowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to 

your  ROCHBSTER. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  WilnM>t. 
You  must  present  my  service  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  very  ill  man-* 
ners  to  my  mother ;  they  are  both  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

My  Wipe — ^The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolved  than  myself 
never  to  give  it  over,  it  would  appear  a  madness  ever 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  frailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  mudi  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  have  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  have  reserves,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  leam 
your  mind,  for  you  have  not  a  very  obliging  way  of 
delivering  it  by  word  of  mouth ;  if,  therefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  vou,  I  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  my  own  part ; 
ana  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  oe  the 
fault  of — Your  humble  servant,  Rocrestbr. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  sometime  next  week. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know 
that  I  have  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  very  CTatenil,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God,  leam  your  book,  and 
observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seven  years,  and  according  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  uimappy  for  ever ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me ;  dear  child,  leam 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  RoCHmiB. 
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TO  ins. 


Charles,  I  take  it  Teir  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(thou^  seldom),  and  wish  heartily  you  would  behave 
yonnelf  so  as  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  love  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  those  who  instruct  you  in  good  things,  is 
the  way  to  make  Tou  happy  here  and  for  ever.  Avoid 
idleness,  soom  lying,  and  Ood  will  bless  you. 

ROCHESnEB. 
m  CHABLB8  BKDjLET. 

Sir  CHABI.E8  Sbdlet  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL — as 
wi^  and  gallant  as  Bochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  Uie  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet, 
Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  such  a  favourite 
for  his  taste  and  aooomplishments,  that  Charles 
is  said  to  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
IL,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Bevolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley's  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester — a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
*  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley;  *  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endMvonr  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orang&  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Buckingham  eulogised  the  witchcrajl  of  Sedley,  and 
fiochester  spoke  dT  his  '  gentle  prevailing  art  His 
songs  are  light  and  gra^ul,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest,  *  Ah !  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
■ition  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  play,  TTie  MulUrrv 
Garden,  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prized, 
and  he  lived  on,  delighting  aU  his  friers,  till  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  of  one  of  hii  own 
heioiiies,  he 

Bloomed  in  the  winter  of  his  days. 
Like  Glastonbury  thorn.  * 

Sonp, 

Ah,  Chloris  I  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire. 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away^ 

Than  youth  conceal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest. 
So  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly, 

And  centered  in  my  breast. 

Hy  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  yoUy 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 
,    Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  sheb 


Sonff. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the 

From  whence  his  mouier  rose ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free^ 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days, 

Aad  in  rough  weatho-  toss'd ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays. 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  thev  seem  to  touch  the  poft^ 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport. 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  feai^ 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'sci^m. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  oome^ 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  thev  receive  the  sun« 

It  hanily  does  them  good. 

'TIS  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  deier  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Ofiends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your 

Perhaps  would  not  remove; 
And  if  I  gaz'd  a  thousand  years, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

Song. 

Phillis,  men  ^ay  that  all  my  vowi 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas  I  my  heart  he  little  knows. 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  beny  from  thy  hand^ 
More  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  leam'd  to  liTt 

On  what  the  nicest  nudd. 
Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

DUCHB88  OF  NXWCASTLB. 

Maroarxt,  Duchess  of  Nswcaftxe,  who  died  in 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  faithAil  attachment 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  exile  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  pursuit  ik 
literature.  She  was  the  danchter  of  Sir  Chailei 
Lucaa,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  France, 
she  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  was 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  marquis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  troubles  were 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wroter  and  published  (1653) 
a  volume,  entitled  Poemg  and  Fameme,  The  marquis 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  circumstanoe 
which  Horace  Walpole  has  ri^cided  in  his  *  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors ;'  and  so  indefatigi^e  were  the 
noble  pair,  that  they  fiUed  nearly  twdve  Tolumes, 
fblio,  with  plajrs,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  dis- 
courses, &c  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  England  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyalty  pre- 
sented by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  duchess. 
She  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but 
wanted  ener^^  and  taste.  The  Paathm  amd  Becrea- 
tkm<iftik€  Qwea  qf  Fairm  m  Fahm  Lamd  is  her 
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most  popular  piece.  It  often  echoes  the  imagery  dt 
Siiakflpeare,  but  has  some  fine  lines,  descripUre  of 
the  elvish  queen — 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe. 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  ware ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow. 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on, 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 

Bihrth  and  Melanchofy  is  another  of  these  flmdAil 
personifications.  The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  p(>etical  sketch 
of  her  rlTal,  Melancholy : — 

Her  Toioe  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness' found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 
Which  Tarious  shadows  make  against  the  waU. 
She  lores  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes. 
As  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes  ; 
The  raven's  hoarae,  the  mandrake*s  hollow  groan, 
And  shrieking  owls  yhich  fiy  i'  the  night  alone; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill,  where  rushinf  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  vralk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  daik  grove  she  takes  delight ; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  lores  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Melancholy  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling : — 
I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun  ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie ; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 
Some  biushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanlv  'tis  within, 
lake  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 
Not  fiird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
Ko  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight. 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be ; 
>f^in»Aiti  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

XATHSRINS  PHILIPS. 

Mb8  Kathkrine  Phiups  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
nonred  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taybr  addressed  to  her  a  *  Discourse  on 
Frien^hip.  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  lier 
effusioas  are  said  to  have  been  published  witliout 
ber  consent.  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  amaU-poz,  a  distemper  then  prevalent  and  fataL 

[Againti  PUaaure — an  OdeJ] 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

'Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear. 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 

fint  betrays  and  then  oonlroli.     *' 


'TIS  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fitir; 

But  if  we  do  approach. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancj  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  thej  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliis  possess : 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be^ 

But  one  may  make  it  less ; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  dioose  ift^ 
'Twoold  be  oonsum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  aii^ 
More  weak  and  swift  than  fim  1 

Whose  next  successor  is  de^air, 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  tiien  reason  had, 

Who  said  of  Pleasure—'  It  is  mad.* 

[A  ComUry  LifB,'] 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country>life  appears. 
How  free  m>m  tumult,  discontent, 

Fkom  flattery  or  fears  1 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life. 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself. 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife. 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  vrere  inspired. 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  they  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  civilis'd  the  rude. 

That  golden  age  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 

Did  ne  er  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  sufllce : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possessed 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 

I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings. 
Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  ntx^ 

How  unconcem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower. 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walli^ 

I  think  not  on  the  state. 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  falls 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue  1 

JOHN  DRTDEN. 

John  Drtden,  one  c^  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  never  beat 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  August  1631.  His  father,  Erasmus  Driden 
[the  poet  first  spelled  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  fkmily,  long  established 
in  NortbimploDshire.    John  was  one  of  fcmtai 
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I  cliililran.  liut  be  WW  the  tUi»t  aoD,  aod  nnirid  ■ 
1  frait  MlwBttua,  flntatWatmiiwter.uidifttfvudi 
'■   atTrinhrcUkiEi^Cwiibridft.  Dirdco'iOntpoetkil 


prwIirMonwu  aH't  nf 'liarolcitnnnu'on  thedi'iitli 
uT  I'l  uiDwi'll,  wbli-li  iKiunu  a  ciTtuiu  rlpciKM  of  *ty'c 
»ihl  TvralOfAthin  tlwt  pn>inlM,ol  (Ularo  umiJIence.  In 
•n  Wallvr'i  poCTi  <m  the  «mB  nibin-t,  thrre  U  no- 
"-'iKniiud  tu  •ucli  varw«M  tlw  fuUuTlng : — 


^  likB  III 


itthail 


liUd«  hhn  but  Rmtter  acain,  uot  (tnatar  grow. 
Nor  vma  hs  llk«  thmn  nUn  wtnrh  unlj  ihin* 

Whtn  to  i*!*  umritii?™  ihny  ulnnni  porModj 
Ilr  hivl  hi*  vkliiirr  hiflupnm>,  «iiil  hli  niieu 

Pill  luTo  Mid  mAJMlir  toKvihvr  blcud. 
Whrn  nHin>n'h,T  *iii  mtonil,  DiTiIra  vent  «tw 
with  IIh'  tuiH'ty  thn<np[  wliii  wvlnHiKil  in  CbariM  It. 
Ilv  h*d  diNiv  with  tbt>  I'orlMn*.  and  lu'  wrote  poetical 
MhlmMM  to  thp  klnR  and  the  hml  charK-elkHr.  Tin 
arouariM-nU  of  lltodranMn-vimi)  alter  tlio  Keclwa- 
lliiu,  ami  |)i7ik<n  Im-anie  a  raiHliilMle  Air  thi<atrical 
UurrU.  Ill  IHiia.  aiKl  two  n.lluwiiiii  yinr*,  he  pro- 
dwtil  Tt«  1t'^  iMhnt.  Tl»  itiW  UtHn,  and 
n*  ImiiMi  Kmpmri  tin-  but  wm  votj  wmmmAiL 
llr.vitm'*  nanw  wai  nnw  Liin*|iini«<u ;  and  la  ISU 
h«  nuirrli<<l  tbv  IjhI.v  Kliaabrth  Howard,  daoKhter 
uf  thv  Karl  of  Bcrkihim.  The  niabA  added 
tieitbrr  to  hU  wvallh  nur  hia  bapfiiKaa^  and  the 

Eel   afterward*  rrn■ll)n^l  liiiui«tf   Ut  cunatanttr 
trliihlim   aifidniil    uMtriiuoii.v.      When  hU  win: 
I   wl*he>l  t»  he  «  biwk,  lliat  *he  niiehl  enjoy  nore 
'  uf  hit  nonrany.   I)r\dm  i*  talil  tu  haTc  rvplial, 
'   ■  Ho  an  alnuuuv  thnC  ni.r  di-ar.  that  I  roar  rhanjce 
iM«  oih-e  a-jear,'    tn  hi*  [Jay  iif  th»  SyMudi  Frivr, 
W  nkut  uii|vait>-Iy  ttati«.  thai  'wimian  wa*  nude 
'   (tMni  tbr  dnia*  and  rrhiw  ot  a  man  t*  spin  whicti 
hi*  antaciuiitt.  Jrmnr  ('>J1>vt,  rnnarki,  with  Kiane 
':   hunvmr  and  uuailiM*. '  1  diJ  not  know  brfcn  that 
'   a  roaii'i  Jniaa  hir  in  hi*  rib*  ;  1  twlirir  il  (uaietinMa 
liM  ki4,-her.'    AU  ItriJra'i  ptayi  arv  OMrknl  with 
Ik'valiiiuuww,  thai  tii-e  i^f  the  asr^  wha.^  he  tivten^ 
~     o  deck.    iB  ICU  b*  flA- 


liihed  a  long  poem,  Ammt  IfimiHU,  hang  an  accaunt 
uftbe  eTentauT  the  year  lfi66.  The  Myle  and  Teni- 
flcation  •um  to  hare  been  Co|Hed  fma  J^Tenant  t 
but  DrjdeD'*  piece  talij  luKained  bia  tvputatioo. 
About  (he  aajDe  time  be  wrote  anfoiqr  «  Dramatie 
Patri/,  in  which  he  nodicatea  the  lue  of  rhjme  in 
tragedy.  The  ityle  of  hi*  pmae  waa  eaay,  natonJ, 
and  gncefiiL  1^  poet  now  oodertook  to  write  for 
the  kJDK'*  playera  no  le**  than  three  plays  a  year, 
lor  which  he  waa  to  ret-eire  one  ihare  and  a  quarter 
In  the  proflta  of  the  theatre,  aaid  to  be  aboot  X300 
per  aDDum.  He  waa  arierwardi  made  poet-laureate 
and  royal  hiitoriographer,  with  a  ujary  of  £aoa 
The*e  were  golden  day* ;  hot  they  did  not  laat  Dry- 
den,  howeTer,  went  on  manDfaetaring  bii  rhyming 
pUyi,  in  accordance  with  the  riciated  French  taite 
which  then  prevailed.  He  got  inTolTcd  in  contro- 
Tenic*  and  qnarrel*.  chiefly  at  the  inatigatioo  of 
ltiK.'ht*ter,  wlio  H-t  up  a  wretched  rhymster,  FJkaitah 
Bctlle,  in  opposition  toDryden.  The  great  poet  wa) 
al*o  »ucce«»fully  riditoli-'il  by  Buckingham  in  hit 
'  ItchearanL'  In  IGSI.  Dryden  published  the  satire 
uf  Abialom  and  AchiUiphtl,  written  in  the  atyle  of  a 
■criptiml  narratlTG.  (tic  name*  and  *itnatiDna  of  per- 
■onage*  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  con- 
tempuraries,  to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in 
hi*  poem.     The  Ihike  of  Slonmouth  was  AhsaloTO, 


of  Zimrl    The  *uecoas  uf  llii*  bold  political  satire— 
tlie  moat  rigorous  and  eluttc,  the  must  finely  Tsrsi- 
flod,  varied,  and  beautiful,  which  the  English  lao- 
guageciuboast—wBialnioitunprecedented.  Diyden 
wosnuw  placed  above  all  hi*  poetical  contempoiark*. 
Shortly  afterwanl*.  he  eoi^tinutil  tlie  feeling  againrt  . 
Shafteahury  in  a  poeni  colled  Tlie  MtdaJ,  a  Salirt  ' 
agaiml  Stdition.     The  attack*  of  a  rival  poet.  Shad- 
welt,  drew  another  vigoroiiB  satire  from  Dryden, 
Muc-FlecAiuK.      A  second    part  of  'Ahaalom   and 
Achltophel'  waa  publiihed  in  1684.  hot  the  body  of 
the  poem  waa  written  hy  Kahum  Tale.   Drydencoo- 
tribuled  about  two  hundred  tines,  oontaining  highly- 
wrouplit  cliitiacten  of  Settle  and  Sbadwdl,  under 
the  naniei  of  l>Deg  and  Og.     '  His  aiitagnsiitts,'  aay* 
Scott,  'came  on  with  infinite  leal  and  fiiry,  du- 
charged  their  ill-ainied  blows  on  every  aide,  and  ei- 
liauateil   tlieir  (tnngtii  in    violent  and    indlectosJ 
rage ;  but  the  keen  nnd  tn.-ncliant  blade  of  Drydra    I 
never  makes  a  thnisl  in  vain,  and  never  strike*  but    i 
at  a  vulnernlile  noiuL'     In  the  same  year  waa  pub-    i 
hilied  llrydcn'a  Hdii/ia  Laici.  a  poem  written  to  de- 
fend the  chtuch  of  Kiigland  a^n*t  the  d 
yet  CYincing  a  sceptical  spirit  with 
reliiiiun.    The  optning  of  this  j 
sulraun  and  majeatic — 

Dim  as  th>  boirow'd  beam*  of  moon  and  slan 
To  lonely,  wearr,  wandering  ttairelltt*, 
1*  RoiiDn  to  the  aoul ;  and  as  on  high 
Thwe  rolling  fin*  diKover  but  the  sky. 
Nut  li|rht  lu  here ;  bo  Reason^  cliramcring  IBJ 
Wat  lent,  not  to  aAure  wr  donbtfal  way. 
But  fuide  tu  upward  to  a  better  dav, 
*     '       "ihaar  ni);hllv  laprn  dia 


Wh«i  day's  Ixi^ht  lord  a. 

So  pale  j:n<w>  Kravn  at  Relipon^  tight ; 

$»  difli,  and  n  diasolvei,  in  SDpenialaiml  light. 

l>rrden't  donbta  about  nJigion  were  soon  di*pdM 

by 'hi*  rnilni'ing  the  Riauan  Catholic  faith.    Satia- 

fird  or  <iit  n<>>wcrnt  br  the  protpevt  <4  an  in^Uibk 

guide,  he  rkwd  in  <nib  tbc  coon  <t  Jane*  IL,  and 

gladly  exclaimed — 

Ci««d  life  b*  DOW  my  taak— bit  dowbt*  are  dene. 
Hi*  (^an|te  tt  tWi^iian  happening  at  a 
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__^ The  cundoui  eyioced  by  Dr 

jiihnMin  on  tliii  mihject,  and  the  potient  Inquiry  of 
Sir  Writer  Scutt,  h«vB  seMed  the  point  We  msy 
lanwnt  the  fall  of  the  greot  poet,  but  hi«  conduct  a 
not  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  tordid  and  nnprin- 
dplcd  wlllthoisa.  lie  brought  up  his  family  and 
dkd  in  hii  new  belief.  The  first  public  fmita  of 
Dryden's  change  of  creed  were  hi»  allegorical  poem 
itf  the  Ilind  and  PaHlker,  in  which  the  main  argumenl 
of  the  Roman  chureli,  all  tliat  ha»  or  can  be  »aid 
for  ttaditioD  and  authority,  is  fully  itated.  '  The 
wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  aayi  Hdlatn,  'li 
aharp,  ready,  and  pleasant ;  the  reaaoning  U  ■ome- 
timei  admirably  cliwe  and  strong ;  it  is  Uie  energy 
of  Boaiuct  in  verae.'  'l^ie  Hiod  it  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Pantlier  the  chnrch  ot  Enghmd,  while 
the  IndependcDls,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  other 
aecU,  are  represented  as  bears,  hares,  boars,  &c  The 
Calrinists  are  strongly  but  coossely  caricatured — 

re  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  welGsh  rafS 
Appear,  wilh  belly  gaunt  und  funiiah'd  (ace — 
Nerer  was  »  defunn'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
Hi*  ragged  tail  bctwiit  his  legs  be  wean, 
ClMe  mijp'd  for  shame,  but  his  rough  creit  he  lean, 
Aod  pricks  Dp  his  predetCinatiug  ears. 
The  obloqny  and  censure  which  Drjden'l  change  of 
religion  entiuled  upon  him,  is  glanced  at  la  the 
*  Bind  and  Panther,'  with  more  depth  of  feeling  than 
Im  diubUj  eriuced — 
Ifjoy*  hereaAer  must  be  purchas'd  hers 
With  lev  of  all  thai  mortals  bold  so  dear, 
TItcn  weleome  infamy  and  public  shame. 
And  laat,  a  long  raicwell  to  worldly  fame  1 
ISt  Hud  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hanily  tried 
"Bj  haughty  soula  to  human  bDnour  tied  1 
O  sharp  conTuJsiie  pangs  of  agoniiing  pride  I 
Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  nerer  mure  to  riae. 
And  wfaal  thou  did'at,  and  dust  so  dearly  priie. 
That  fame,  that  darling  fsiue,  make  that  thy  sacrifice  I 
Tia  nothing  thou  hast  giien  ;  then  add  thy  teu* 
For  a  long  race  of  uurepenting  yean ; 
Tis  nothinit  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  giye ; 
Then  add  those  may-bo  yl^ar•  thou  hast  lo  lire : 
Yet  nothing  >till ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 
Thy  Father  will  receive  fais  nnthrift  home. 
And  thy  blest  Sariour'a  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 
He  had  previonsly,  in  the  same  poem,  alladod  to  the 
'  wdght  of  ancient  witness.'  or  tradition,  which  had 
prcrailed  o»er  private  reason  ;  and  his  feelings  wei« 
•trougly  eicited — 

Bnt,  gracious  God  I  how  well  dost  thou  prOTida 
For  erring  judgmeiitK  au  unerring  guide  1 
Thy  throne  is  darknew  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaie  or  glnrr  that  forbids  the  sigbL 
O  teach  me  Co  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  nieal'd  ; 
~      'let  alone  for  my  director  take, 

m  thou  hast  promised  nerer  Id  fonake '. 
houiihtleis  youth  was  wing'd  with  tain  deairea, 
sanhood,  lon^  milled  by  wandering  Gres, 
Fa'lIow'dfiilHllgbta,an<I  when  theirglimpse  was  gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I ;  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  thine  Ibe  glory,  and  be  mine  tbe  shame  1 

The  HeTtflnlion  in  1888  depriyed  Dryden  of  his 
office  of  laureate.  Bnt  the  wnnt  of  independent 
Income  seems  only  to  have  itimutatcd  his  faculties, 
and  his  latter  unendowed  years  produced  the  noblest 
of  his  works.  Besides  several  plays,  he  now  gare  to 
orld  Tersions  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and — a 
reightier  task— a  (rsnslation  of  ViiTjiL  The 
latter  is  considered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great 
Torfca.    Dryden  was  defident  m  aenilbili^,  while 


Virgil  excels  in  tenderness  and  in  a  calm  and  serene 
dignity.  This  laborious  undertaking  brought  the 
poet  a  sum  of  about  £1300.  His  publisher.  Tonaon, 
endeavoured  io  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  inscribe  the 
translation  to  King  William,  and,  failing  in  this,  ba 


„ 


whoa  TUt  at  UK  tnuilslkm  of  TbsO 
took  care  to  make  the  engraver  '  aggravste  tbe  nose 
of  .Sneas  in  the  plates,  into  a  suSlcient  resemblance 
of  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  Iteliverer's  counte- 
nance.' The  immortal  Ode  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly 
called  AlaaHileT-i  FtmU  was  Uryden's  next  work  j 
■nd  it  is  the  luflie«t  and  most  inmglnalive  of  all  hit 
composition*.  *No  one  has  ever  qunlifltd  his  ad- 
miraUon  of  this  nohle  poem."  lu  1699  Dn'den  pub- 
lished his  Fabtra,  7S00  verse*,  more  or  lesa,  sa  the 
contract  with  Tonsun  bears,  being  a  partial  delivery 
to  account  of  10.000  verses,  whith  he  agreed  to  fai- 
nish  for  the  sum  of  S&O  guineas,  to  lie  made  up  to 
£300  upon  puhllcatinn  of  (second  edition.  The  poet 
was  now  in  hli  slxly-elghtli  year,  hut  his  Aincy  wat 
brighter  and  more  prolific  than  ever)  It  waa  like  ■ 
brilliant  sunset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  hrctdth, 
and  fertilises  a  wider  tract  of  cnantry.  ere  it  is  Bnallj 
eogulfed  in  the  ocean.  The  'Fables'  are  imitation* 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  and  affiird  tlie  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Dryden's  happy  Tersification.  No  narrs' 
tive-poems  in  the  langnoge  have  been  more  getienHy 
admired  or  read.  Tbe^  shed  a  glory  on  the  hut 
days  (if  the  poet,  who  died  on  the  1  st  of  May  1 700. 
A  lubscripliDn  was  made  for  a  public  funeral ;  and 
bis  remains)  after  being  embalmed,  and  lying  iu  state 
twelve  days,  wercinterriidwith  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dryden  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  critics,  an- 
notators,  and  biographera.  His  life  by  Johnson  ii 
the  moat  carefully  written,  the  most  eloquent  and 
discriminating  of  all  the  '  Lives  of  the  Pueta.'  Maloite 
collected  and  edited  his  essays  and  other  prose  writ- 
ings 1  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  copious  life  of  the 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
whole  extending  to  eighteen  volumes. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  print  the  works  of 

some  of  our  poets  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 

written,  not  as  arranged  and  published  by  themselvM. 

Cowper  and  Boras  have  been  pi«seDted  in  this  shapt. 

Ml 


CTCLOPiBDIA  OF 


«  li,  thiU  light  GpbemiTftl  trillei, 
.  are  thrust  io  between  the  more 
dlinUe  nHnnoiuli  of  ^niiu.  disturbing  their  ajm- 
metTT  wnd  eflbct  In  the  cue  of  Drjd^  however, 
•nd>  B  ehraoolo^cBl  ■tirre}'  wcmld  be  ln*tnictive  i 
for,  betwem  the  ■  Annul  Minbilis*  and  the  '  Ode  to 
St  Cedlla'  or  Ihe  -fmblo,'  throngh  the  jjan  wid 
poemt,  how  wiedU  Qmnngt  Ini^le  mud  ti-*-' 
It  u  like  the  nrognM  rf  SpmMi'f-Oood  Kd3_.._. 
throng  labTTlnthi  of  nDOCTtain^,  bntutic  ooDceita, 
lUnrenr  viea,  and  minstiml  wtkMour,  la  the 
daylightof  truth,  Tirtne;  and  HMon.  Drvdcn 
attained  to  *"*'*'f^  exoeUence  in  oompodtioo.    Hi* 

Cni  WW  debMed  l^  Oe  IhlM  tMtB  or  the  age,  aiK* 
mind  Titiated  hj  it*  bad  moral*.  He  nuuiglei 
the  natural  delicacy  and  limplldtj  of  Shaktpearc' 
'  Tempest  i'  and  where  even  Chaucer  ii  pure,  Diyden 
ii  impure.  '  Thia  great  high-prie*t  of  all  the  ni 
remaiki  Mr  Campbell. '  wui  nut  a  confcsHir  to 
flner  lecieti  of  the  human  bteaiL  Had  the  inbject 
of '*£ld*a''lBlleDinto  hii  handi,  he  would  havcl^ 
bat  a  ooarM  draught  of  her  paaiim.'  But  if  Dryden 
via  defldent  in  Uie  higher  emotioiu  of  tore  and  leu- 
JanHM,  their  abaen(«  i>  partly  atoned  for  in  hia  Ute 
woAi,  by  wide  surveyi  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
derated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  tlie 
hewty  individutditr  of  hie  aaLrc.  The  'tirare  nei^- 
gence  of  tiii  Tcniflcatlon.  and  hU  '  long  retoonding 
line,*  have  an  indeicribable  charm.  Hia  itjle  ii  like 
Ui  own  Panther,  of  the '  ipotted  Und,' and  it*  fknl  la 
and  TirtDM  lie  equally  mixed  t  bnt  it  ii  bdored  In 
ndte  ofipota  aadUemiibM  and  ftauwa  longer  than 
Uie  Tena  of  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
1* '  imniortal  and  nnchauged.'  TheHttricBlpaTtntta 
of  Pope,  excepting  thote  of  Addtwin  and  Lord  Her- 
Tey,  an  fteUe  compared  with  thoseof  Dryden,  whom 
faa  acknowledged  to  be  hii  matter  and  instructor  in 
Tenlflcation.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  i<  too  lubtUe, 
poljihed,  and  reflned.  Dryden  drew  fhun  the  lif^ 
and  hit  off  strong  likeneuei.  Pope,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  refln^  in  his  culoun,  and  many  of  hia 
pictures  are  faint  and  vanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
den, with  hii  tried  and  homely  malerials,  aod  bold 
pencil,  wM  true  to  nature;  his  tkctchei  are  still 
fresh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  or  ItcmbrandE.  His  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  EngUib.  He 
was  BQDietimes  CaRicitti  by  tbe  prevailing  tasto  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  tliat  this  was  a  license  to  be 
■pariii>;]y  used.  '  If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
Donred  in  upon  ua,'  said  he, '  it  laoks  a*  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  nativca,  but  to  conquer 
them.'  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  tlic  order  in  which  they  lie.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  catcfU  cidtiire,  Dryden'a 
genius  would  have  avoided  the  vulgar  descents  wbicb 
he  seldom  eiicapui.  except  In  his  most  finished  pat- 
sages  and  his  chdccst  lyrical  odea.  A*  it  ia,  hia 
muse  wns  a  fallen  angel,  caat  down  for  manifold  bids 
and  impuritjea,  yet  rodiant  wilh  light  ttota  heaten. 
llie  natural  IVeedom  and  magniSoence  of  his  verse 
it  would  be  vain  to  eulogise. 

iOiarcKlcr  i^  Siafta/nrjl-} 
CPna  '  Ataaliim  sad  AaUlaplKL-] 
Of  thaae  the  false  Acbitopbel  waa  first; 
'  I  all  succf«diag  oget  curst : 


Bastltas,  unfii'd  it 


turboloitaf  wit; 
piineiplsa  and  plaee  ; 
In  power  onploas'd,  impMlent  of  disgraoi: 
A  fieiy  soul,  wbidi,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  a'tr-iDfonn'd  tha  tenement  of  clay. 
A  darint^  pilot  in  utMmily ; 
Pkas'd  with  tbe  dancer  when  the  wBv«a  vent  U 


lie  Bouglit  the  stomu  ;  but,  (or  a  calm  unGt, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  t»  boaat  his  wit 
Great  wits  are  sui*  Id  oiadnfu  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide;* 
Else  why  should  be,  with  wealth  ood  honour  bleat, 
"-- — '^= the  needful  h '   -  -■ 


ia«»tli.      . 
Pnnisb  a  body  wbicb  he  could  or 
BaakmM  of  Uflt,  ytt  prodigal  of  eatal 

all  to  leave  what  iritb  fait  toil  he  woo. 


To  that  onhatfaer'd  two-legg'd  thin^,  a 

Got,  while  his  SDul-did  huddltd  notions  uy. 

And  bom  a  abapcless  lump,  like  anarcfaj. 

in  friendtbip  dtiae,  implacable  io  hale; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 

To  conipaas  (lli^  (be  triple  bond  be  broks. 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  ahuok, 

Aud  fitted  Isnel  t>>r  a  foreign  jolfo  : 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yeC  Mill  olftding  ttme, 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atnniiig  name. 

So  eaij  still  it  prerea,  in  factious  tlmea. 

With  public  leai  to  cancel  private  crime* ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  huw  sacred  ill 

When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  I 

Where  crowds  con  wink,  and  no  omaee  ba  kamm, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  Ibeir  own  1 

Yet  fame  dceerv'd  no  enemy  can  gnidge ; 

Tbe  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judg*. 

In  laioet't  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdlu 

With  more  discemlug  ejea.  or  hands  more  clean, 

Uubrib'd,  uuHJUght,  the  wretched  to  redma. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  1  had  he  been  contmt  to  «rvo  the  crown 

With  virtnes  only  proper  for  the  ^wn  ; 

Or  ha^I  tbe  ranknssa  of  the  soil  been  fierd 

From  cockle,  that  oppressM  the  noble  seed; 

David  for  liim  his  tunvful  harp  had  strung. 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand  ; 

And  fortune's  ice  pnfcn  to  virtue's  land. 

Actutophel,  grown  weaiy  to  pouesa 

A  lawful  fame,  and  laaj  happiness, 

Disdain'd  the  gulden  fruit  to  gather  fnm. 

And  leat  tho  crowd  hia  arm  to  (hake  the  tra*. 

IdaroBltr  ef  ViUien,  Dait  of  Byd!ingiam.i 


Not  one,  but  all  nuukind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  tbe  wrong. 
Was  ev'irtUug  by  staxlf,  and  notbing  long  ; 
But,  in  the  couth  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesouui,  and  bulfbon  ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman  I  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  praiilng  were  bis  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  nhow  bis  Judgment,  in  extremoa; 

loleut,  or  over^^i 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him 
In  sqaandering  wealth  was  hi 
Nothing  »-■ '-'  * 


That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  Ood  or  deviL 

his  peculiar  art; 

larded  but  desert : 
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Beggar'd  bj  fools,  whom  still  he  fonnd  too  l»te, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate ; 
He  laugh 'd  himself  from  court,  then  soaeht  relief 
Bj  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  feU 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

[Shafte8bury*t  Addreu  to  JUcnmoidh,} 

] 


[From  the 

Au^icious  prince,  at  whose  natirity 

Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  skj, 

Thj  longing  countiy's  darling  and  desire, 

Their  cloudj  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire ; 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 

Diyides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land ; 

Whose  dawninff  day  in  e?ery  distant  age 

Has  ezercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diriner^s  theme, 

The  young  men's  yision,  and  the  old  men's  dream  I 

Thee,  sariour,  thee,  the  nation's  tows  confess, 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless  : 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 

And  stammerinff  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name : 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detam, 

Starre  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  ftays. 

Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools,  that  feed  on  praise ; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  brii^t. 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight ; 

Beliere  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Hearen  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late. 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate ; 

Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 

(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will). 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 

And  frt)m  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 

But  if  unseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prixe. 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies  I 

Had  Uius  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you  spring. 

Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  oe  king. 

At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  runain. 

And  heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  tmu. 

Let  his  successful  youui  your  hopes  engage. 

But  shim  Ui'  example  of  declining  ase ; 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skiea, 

The  shadows  lengUiening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

He  18  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand. 

The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land. 

Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  ttzmnd ! 

Mae-Fledbioe, 

[The  dssign  of  this  poem  is  the  sublime  of  penonsl  mUn, 
The  leading  idea  is  to  ropreaent  the  solemn  inanguratloa  of  one 
inferior  poet  as  the  succeamr  of  another  in  the  monarchy  of 
nonsense.  The  title  involves  this  idea  with  a  happy  refnenoa 
to  the  nation  of  the  resigning  sovereign  Mac,  in  Ceitio,  being 
•on.] 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Fiecknoe^  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  caird  to  empire,  and  had  gorem'd  long; 
In  proi<e  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
TuiN  u^cd  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  blest  with  isHue  of  a  large  increase, 
Woni  out  with  buH'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state ; 


1  Richard  Floclcnoe,  an  Irish  Roman  CathoUo 
reU-known  hackneyed  jnetaster  of  the  ds/. 


priest,  aaAa 


And  pond'ring  which  of  all  hii*  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  wur  with  Wit, 
Cried,  'TIS  resolved  ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  m>m  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he. 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  frill  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwefi's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  gooKily  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design 'd  for  thoughtless  mi^est]p; 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain, 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  smt  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Nonnch  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
li^en  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  cby. 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  tny  way, 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  diarge ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  neV  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  naiL 
At  thy  well-sharpen 'd  uumb,  frt>m  shore  to  short, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
About  thy  boat  the  little  iUhes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  Uiy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  hand* 
St  Andre's  feet'  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme:* 
Though  the;^  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautology  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Smgleton^  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bon^ 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  eood  old  sire,  and  wept  for  Joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  anuments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade^ 
That  tor  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
rrhe  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  indin'd) 
An  ancient  fM>ric,  raised  t'  inform  the  si^i^ 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  hnd, 
Where   queens   are   form'd,   and   future   hwoM 

bred; 
Mliere  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laudli  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  hers^ 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finas 
Amidst  this  monument  <^  vanish'd  minds ; 


1  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatie  author, 
Dryden's  both  in  politics  and  poetry.   HiBseene 
evince  considerable  talent  in  the  style  of  Ben 
be  also  resembled  in  his  person  and  habita 

*  A  fashionable  danoing>master. 

*  Psydie  was  the  name  of  one  of  ShadweDCS 

*  An  actOT  in  opens,  celebrated  for  his 
Isriw  in  Davenant's  *  Skge  of  Rhodsa' 
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Pure  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords, 
And  Pantoni  wa^g  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well-known. 
Ambitiously  designed  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dckker  prophesied,  long  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense ; 
To  whom  true  dulnem  should  some  Psyches  owe ; 
But  worlds  of  misers  from  his  pen  should  flow ; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce ; 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruoe.^ 

Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell*s  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rou8*d  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bun  Hill,  and  distant  Watling  Street; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way. 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay :     *      * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman^  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  hi;i  own  labours  reared. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state ; 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace. 
And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Shadwtfll  swore,  nor  should  his  row  be  Tain, 
That  he,  till  death,  true  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  Wit,  nor  truce  with  Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 
'  Lore's  Kingdom'^  to  his  right  he  did  conrey 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd  young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung : 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread. 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  rey'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  yultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  mak^ 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblirion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  nmns  god  ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood  : 

'  Heav'n  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign, 
To  far  Barbadoos  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Love's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen  1' 
He  paus'd ;  and  all  the  people  cried,  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  '  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou,  from  me. 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industiy. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
I^t  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  liOveit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,^  charm  the  pit. 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence. 
And  justify  their  author's  watit  of  sense. 

1  A  weU-known  punster. 

s  Characters  in  ShadMrell's  dramas.     *  A  drunatlo  pubUaber. 

*  *  Love's  Kingdom  *  is  the  name  of  a  pastoral  drama  by 
Richard  Flecknoe. 

A  Characters  in  Sir  George  Etherage's  *  Man  of  Mode,'  and 
*  Love  in  a  Tnbw' 


Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  ud ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  ^e  same. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.^ 

And,  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cull. 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line. 

Sir  Formal 's  oratory  will  be  thine  : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part : 

What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  t 

Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ! 

Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicauder*s  rein. 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain ! 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  t 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which  one  way  to  dulness  'tis  inclin'd ; 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  still. 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense, 

A  tun  of  roan  in  thy  lar«:e  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  tra^c  muse  gives  smiles  ;  thy  comic,  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inofiensive  satires  never  bite.* 

In  thy  felonious  heart,  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  laud. 

There  thou  luay'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diflT^rent  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard ; 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd  ^ 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  mther's  art. 

The  ffind  and  PaMher. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 
Without,  unspotted  ;  innocent,  within  ; 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds. 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

1  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  onderstood  to  have  assisfnil  Oiad- 
well  in  his  play  of  *  Epeom  Wells.' 

*  Two  of  the  characters  in  ShadweD's  *  Ylrtuoao/  who  play  a 
trick  on  Sir  Formal  Trifle  by  means  of  a  trap>door.  The  c«in- 
dusion  of  Dryden*s  satire,  as  w^  m  the  genoral  desiffn  of  the 
otossiy  copfad  1^  Pops  in  Ms  Panciad. 
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Panting  and  pensiye,  now  the  ranged  alone, 
And  wandf^r'd  in  the  klnffdoms  once  her  own : 
The  common  hunt,  thou^  from  their  rage  rwtimin'd 
Bj  80?ereign  power,  her  company  dindain'd, 
Grinn*d  as  the^  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eje 
Gare  gloomj  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
Tis  true  she  bounded  bj,  and  tripp'd  so  li^t. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight : 
For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  loy'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

«  *  « 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  I 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  dinde  the  frailty  firom  the  friend  t 
Her  faults  and  rirtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  fi«e; 
Thda  like  her  injured  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  ai^d  estrang*d  in  part. 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  l^lf  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  wilL 
li^  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirit|  of  a  middle  sort, 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell^ 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  ndr  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  higbf 
It  seems  a  sou  dismission  from  the  sky. 

[7^  SwaUow,] 
[From  the  same.] 

The  swallow,  pririleg'd  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest. 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold^ 
But  wiiiely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold  ; 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known, 
Thou^  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  beoi  held  of  hearenly  line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine  : 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feather'd  well  her  nest. 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer. 
And  lime  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year ; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leareSf  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguries  of  winter  thence  Hhe  drew, 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  warn'd  her  to  remove  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  heaven  and  warmer  climes. 
Her  sons  were  summan*d  on  a  steeple's  height. 
And,  caird  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fidr ; 
All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair  ; 
They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselTCt 
in  air. 
Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  f 
The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  youthful  oflTspring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air. 
And  dip  for  insects  m  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rivers,  to  refresh  their  wings. 

0<U  to  the  Memory  of  Mn  Amu  KUligrew, 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 
Thou  roirst  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 
Or,  in  procession  fix*d  and  regular, 
Hot'sI  with  the  heaTOi-inijesiic  paoe ; 


Or,  call*d  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hynms  divine^ 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse^ 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practice  hera^ 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probatioper^ 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good  ;    * 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roU, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  befors. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind  I 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind 

•  •  « 

0  gracious  God  1  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  th^  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whoee  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lore  t 
0  wretched  we  I  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 

(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T*  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage! 

What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fiUl  t 

Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all ; 

Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoiPd, 

Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man  \  her  innocence  a  dbdld. 
«  •  « 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  8oand| 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sounc^ 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  eround ; 
And  straight,  with  in-bora  vigour,  on  tne  wing^ 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

[OnMUam.'l 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  botn, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  F^gland  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpaaif d. 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

To  my  Hcmomed  Kintman,  John  Drydm^  Sfq,  vf  Ohm' 
terUMf  in  the  County  of  HimUingdon, 

How  ble88*d  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  I 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  shunning  civil  rage, 
Ei\}oy'd  hit  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  ago  1 
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AH  who  deserve  his  lore  he  mftkes  his  ovm. 
And  to  be  lov'd  himself  needs  only  to  be  luiowiL 
Jast,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighboara  come, 
From  your  award,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  jou  terminate  the  causey 
And  saye  th*  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
Where  suits  are  trayers'd,  and  so  little  w<m. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Such  are  not  jour  decrees ;  but,  so  desi^'d^ 
The  sanction  leares  a  lasting  peace  behind. 
Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  stnfis. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife ;      *    * 
No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your  door, 
To  admit  Vie  wealthy  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  Ood,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  neart, 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giTinf  part. 
Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  uie  means  has  wrought, 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
The  first  begotten  had  his  father's  shaje. 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increasai 
And  ever  be  too  bless'd  who  lire  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sow  d  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heaven  in  deserts  nun'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  firee  to  many,  to  relations  most, 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
Tou  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  sylvan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beairles  you  surround  the  wood. 
E'en  then  industrious  of  the  common  good ; 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  loz 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlinp  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fieiy  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  senous  hours ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devoun. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found. 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round. 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun. 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    ^    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves. 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves ; 
Of  eadi  our  laws  the  certam  limit  show ; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode, 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  oyerpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  shaxe ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  ri^^t, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  reoeiye, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  bod^  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  gxmnt. 
In  parliaments  that  wei^'d  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause, 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  binhri^t  liberty. 
And  sham'd  oppression  till  it  set  him  free. 

0,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line  1 
Who,  while  thou  shai^st  their  lustre,  Iend%i  thiol 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  seOi 
'TIS  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe, 
Which,  when  I  miss  my  own  defectai  I  ibov. 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  dLiigxaee  ; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  race : 
Two  of  a  house  few  aces  can  afford. 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd. 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame^ 
The  soul  returns  to  hAavm,  from  vHienoe  it  caime; 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  verse  picienres  the  fame. 

Alexaiider^8Tea$L 

nVas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  wm. 
By  Philip's  wsriike  son : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne : 
His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  boimd ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  croiwn'd. 
The  lovely  Thau  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 
None  but  the  Inuve, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brav^  deserves  the  £ur. 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tun<Sul  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  tondi'd  tiie  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  s^. 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
Tlie  sons  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above. 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  1 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  b^ied  the  god : 
Sublime  <m  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fiiir  Olympia  press'd  ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  oreast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovVeign  of  the 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  rooft  rebound : 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afl^ects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Tlie  pnuse  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung^ 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes  t  he  comes  t 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
Bacchus^  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  ike  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  be  slew 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  udent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chanff'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  piideb 

He  chose  a  moun^fhl  muse^ 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
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H«  fong  Dariu  great  and  good, 
Bt  too  serere  a  fate 
FaU'D,  faU'n,  fall'xi,  faU*D, 
Fall*!!  from  his  high  eitate. 
And  welt'ring  in  hia  blood ; 
Deaerted  at  his  utmost  need 
Bj  thoM  his  former  bounty  fed,  ■ 

On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  dose  his  ejei. 

With  downcast  look  the  jojless  Tietar  ta^ 
Rerolring  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  Tarious  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sif  h  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  now. 

The  mighty  master  smil*d  to  see 
That  lore  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  lore. 
SoifUy  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Nerer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroring ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  wmnmg^ 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying  1 
Lorely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  proride  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  loTe  was  crown 'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Oaz*d  on  th^  fair 
Who  cau8*d  his  care. 
And  sighM  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh*d  again. 
At  length,  with  lore  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  Tanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ;  ^ 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of'^sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark  I  hark !  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head, 
As  awak*d  from  the  dead. 
And,  amaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
Rerenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries  ; 
See  the  Furies  an9C ; 
See  the  snakes  that  the^  rear ! 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  fVom  their  eyes  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  toroh  in  his  hand  I 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  w«re 
slain,  • 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Give  the  yengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  t 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  ioy ; 
jid  the  king  iieiz'd  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
nd,  like  another  Helen,  flr'a  another  Troy. 

Thus  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  §oh  desirs. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  , 


The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  fuided  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  befora. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  priie, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

2%eodore  amd  ffomoria. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  standi^ 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held^ 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalrr  excelled. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  d^ree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  hausdbty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  son  a  kind. 
Pnmd  of  her  birth  (for  eoual  she  had  none). 
The  rest  she  soom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  nfU,  hk  oonstant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd ; 
For  ue,  tiie  mora  he  loy*d,  the  more  disdained. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtainM  the  prixe^ 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid    < 
Tuzn'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofier'd  vows,  could  move ; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T*  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  t 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd  ; 
Love  stood  the  si^^,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv*d  his  care  , 
He  souffht  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  womd  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  desrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease  : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  itill  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  mends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  t         * 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Mi^t  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went, 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short  ( 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  giort 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love : 
Music  unbou^t,  thi^  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cues  by  night : 
There  he  dischaig'd  his  friends,  but  not  th'  expeme 
Of  frequent  treats  and  pnmd  magnificence. 
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He  liT'd  aa  kings  retire,  thooch  more  »t  Uige 
From  public  basineM,  jet  with  equal  du^ge ; 
With  bouse  and  heart  still  open  to  rcoeire ; 
As  well  content  as  lore  would  gire  him  leave : 
He  would  hare  liT*d  more  free ;  but  m^nj  a  guesty 
Who  could  fonake  the  friend,  punuM  the  fea<t. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  umcj  led. 
Before  his  uxual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonelj  lawn,  thAt  stood 
On  every  aid**  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  perisire  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepext  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twa.^  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quirenng  branches  play'd. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run. 
And  summon*d  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  lore  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

WhiUt  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  lie  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  toe  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  xock'd  tM  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  ovcispicad ; 
A  sudden  horror  seiz*d  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  ms  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid. 
And  fiird  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood, 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near, 
With  more  distin^ish'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  raixM  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  dishevelled,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  ev'n  those  parts  reveal'd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  oonceal'd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
•  And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  imbru*d : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch*d  her  tender  side; 
Merey,  O  mercy,  heaven !  she  ran,  and  cried ; 
When  heaven  was  nam*d,  they  loos'd  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Not  fkr  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  nursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow*d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
Mov*d  with  unworthy  usafe  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm 'd.  resolv*d  to  give  her  ud. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  f»imi«h*d  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  PKT« 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  profier  vain  relief^ 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  Bufiering  death  for  this  ungrateful  miiid. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  vrith  superior  speed 
Had  reached  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  ride. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed ; 
Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  uiffitf 
With  duutering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright ; 
YeTarm'd  with  inborn  worth,  WhiSe'er,  smid  hc^ 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee  ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ; 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied : 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  anoeetiy  I  claim. 
And  Ouido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fitthere  did  bt^et; 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  Uid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov*d  ^is  hau^ty  maid  ; 
Not  leas  adored  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gaint 
But  all  my  vowi  were  answer'd  with  disdain : 
She  acom*d  mj  torrowt,  and  despls*d  my  pain. 
Ixmg  time  I  drafs'd  my  days  in  fruitless  care  ; 
Then,  loathing  Iwe,  and  pluDc'd  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  helL 

Short  was  her  joj ;  for  soon  the  insultins  maid 
Bj  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  uud. 
Ajid  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
IXxnn'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  puniah*d  for  ber 

pride; 
Becrase  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  cast, 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain. 
Should  sufller  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain : 
Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  oflen  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tendor  side. 
And  tear  that  hardened  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  mj  hungry  hounds  a 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  lire,  and  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relatet. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill*d  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  be  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helped  him  to  pursue ; 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  suific'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound. 
Had  lef^  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  snoke  agMn : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewardea  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn*d  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace. 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  1 
As  in  this  grove  1  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolving  daj. 

Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  vii^n  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound. 
And  unconcern 'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorxrd  with  fle^h  and  blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food: 
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The  fiend  remoimts  hig  couner,  mends  hii  pace, 
And  all  Uie  Tision  yaaiBh*d  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  jouth  oppreu'd  with  awe^ 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  thixigi  he  saw. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgresrinff  nature's  law. 
He  would  hare  been  asleep,  and  wish'a  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make^  ^ 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  Tision,  to  what  end. 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  f 
His  lore  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  jet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  hearen,  which  cannot  impious  acts  deereey 
RcsolT'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
MThich  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare ; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspir'd  from  hearen,  he  homeward  took  his  waj. 
Nor  paird  his  new  design  with  long  delaj : 
But  of  his  train  a  trustj  serrant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said  : 
What  you  hare  often  counsell'd,  to  remoT* 
Mj  Tain  pursuit  of  unregarded  lore, 
^  thrift  mj  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  mj  care : 
M J  heart  shall  be  my  own  ;  mj  Tast  expense 
Reduc'd  to  bounds  by  timely  proridence ; 
Tkis  only  I  reouire ;  iurite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  li^t ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  in?ite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resoWd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  inrited  came, 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grore 
Where  the  rerenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  lore : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  parilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overh^id : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  plaoe^ 
Was  artfully  contrir'd  to  set  her  £1^ 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  ^e  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plae*d, 
The  fiend's  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sung  in  the  leares,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  masti^'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  ofl  essay'd  their  jaws  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  ux^d  his  dogi  to 

speeoL. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent, 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  eyery  guwt. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  risionvy  maid ; 
She  rent  the  hearen  with  loud  lamento,  imploring  aid. 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right. 
Their  falchions  brand  ish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  prorok'd  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
Beck,  on  your  lires ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey. 
And  let  my  yengeance  take  the  deslin'd  way : 


Vain  are  your  arms,  and  yainer  your  defence, 

A^^ainst  th'  eternal  doom  of  Proyidence : 

Mme  is  th'  unmtefVil  maid  by  heayen  design'd : 

Mercy  she  woiud  not  giye,  nor  mercy  shall  3ie  find. 

At  this  the  fonner  tale  again  he  told 

With  thunderiihs  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 

Sunk  were  theirliearts  with  horror  of  the  crime. 

Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  face, 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  caso 

Of  him  who  fell  for  loye,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  adranc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  rictim,  and  with  fury  lauut  h'd 
Her  back,  and,  pi^vuig  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  offending  paii. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastifb  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prejiar'd  ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  )>and 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand : 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  conncience  rung  th*  alarm,  and  made  the  caic 
their  own. 

80,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upwanl  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop  ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  eyent| 
And  thought  to  ner  alone  the  yision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heayeii's  justice,  Theodore's  reyeugeful  kind^ 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
TVas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer  : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastifl^s  stood  around  ; 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground : 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  sufler  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  ayenger  took  firom  earth  th'  ayenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air,  his  sable  steed  he  spurr'd 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  ligh^ 
And  nature  stood  recorer'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heayy  sat  on  eyery  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast, 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs;  which,  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impuLw  her  former  fright  nmew'd  ; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  danie^who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th '  i  n  fcrnal  steed : 
The  more  dismay  d,  for  when  the  gueMtM  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adieu ; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  dirin'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  yiew'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore ; 
Ey*n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam*d  her  more ; 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  eyery  little  noise  she  look'd  behind, 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  ofb  s^e  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghoet  came  thundering  ligr 
his  prej. 
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Reium'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slambers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awak*d,  she  tum*d  her  side,  and  slept  again  ; 
The  same  black  yapours  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dreuns  retum'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  feyer'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  spranff  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  feared,  at  ereiy  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind* 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prerail'd. 
Fridaj,  the  fatal  daj,  vmen  next  it  came,         «^ 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind. 
That,  desperate  anj  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceas'a  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  b^;an 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  braye,  and  joung,  who  past  expression  loT'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remoT'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  t  preferr*d  aboye  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  loye  profess'dl 
80  had  another  been,  where  he  his  yows  address'd. 
This  quell'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  ^ater  fear  preyailM ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 
He  took  a  lowering  leaye ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  loye  conceal  f 
Her  sex*s  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  haye  a  place  in  men  t 
Here  hope  b^an  to  dawn ;  resoly'd  to  tzy, 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloy*d  aboye  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess*d ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispell'd ; 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conoeal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  ofl;  and  stood  reyeal'd : 
With  faults  confessed  commission *d  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  reoeiy*d ; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  belier'd ; 
Fate  seem*d  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fcar'd  she  might  repoit. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare)  ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrae'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste), 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  oyerbome  by  fury  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  loye,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fidr ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  deyil  detign*d 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  tlie  kind. 

3%e  Cock  and  ih£  Fox^ 
[Befng  the  Nan's  Priest's  Tale,  from  Chaaov.] 

There  liy'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  yeiy  poor: 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood* 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  coyert  of  a  wood* 


This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  groand, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  paUence,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heayen  had  lent^ 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  Quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  dauj^iten  two^ 
To  brmg  the  year  about  with  mudi  ado. 

The  cattle  m  her  homestead  were  three  loiw^ 
A  ewe  caird  Molly,  and  three  brinded  oowa. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  heibe  around, 
Of  sayouiy  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  gromid* 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass*d  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  coetly  tnai; 
Her  hunger  gaye  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  core. 
Before  tJie  day  was  done,  her  work  she  ^pad. 
And  nerer  went  by  candle-light  to  bed: 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humoun  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poyerty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  ue  what  the  spleen  or  yapoun  mMyiL 

Of  wine  she  neyer  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer : 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  die  ikim'd  ks 

bowls). 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  ooala. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  neyer  reach*d  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  incloe*d  abont, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  withoni. 
Within  this  homestead  liy*d,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  snipaM 
The  meny  notes  of  organs  at  the  maes. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  mng^ 
He  cli^t  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  song: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  iS  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  rayen-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silyer  to  behold ; 
His  body  elittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold.    *    * 

It  happVl  that,  pwching  on  the  parloor-beam 
Amidst  his  wiyes,  ne  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh*d,  and  groan'd  ao  fitft, 
As  eyeiy  breath  he  drew  would  be  us  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  eyer  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  sods  and  men ;  and  sore  aghast 
She  pecx'd  and  pulPd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last. 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  loye  of  Heayen,  dedare 
Tour  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
Tou  groan,  sir,  eyer  since  the  moming-li|^t. 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  spright. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  Chanticleer; 
Neyer  was  shroyetide  cock  in  such  a  fear; 
EVn  still  I  run  all  oyer  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recoyer'd  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  haye  wars  and  woful  strife^ 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  liiiMtl, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  haye  made  arrest ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  hia  fellow ; 
Hit  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
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Tij)p*d  WM  hifl  t*il,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs: 
The  rest,  in  Rhape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout. 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  slowing  eyei, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammj  sweat. 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  ana  feel  it  beat. 
Now,  fie  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  Hearen  abore, 
Thou  hast  for  erer  lost  thy  lady's  lore ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husbiuid  or  a  friend, 
Wlio  can  our  honour  and  hLs  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  jjut  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar*8t  thou  talk  of  lore,  and  dar^st  not 

fight  t 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  aflear'd  ? 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  t 
If  ought  from  feartul  dreams  may  be  dirin'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Oalen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Engenders  all  these  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red  ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view. 
For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  tneir  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things, 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 
With  rheums  oppressM  we  sink  in  rivers  drown*d. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  drcMun. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground, 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound, 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  *pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn*d  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow). 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  purse  and  vomit ;  but  obey, 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  jom. 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign  ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  ram. 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame, 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Beeause  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  puige ; 
Of  fumetexy,  centaury,  and  spurge, 
And  of  ground-ivy,  add  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 


Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  ouoth  he,  gramercy  for  your  care. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  : 
'TIS  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th*  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  foibode  ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato*s  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th*  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    ♦ 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  giv^  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne*er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  mem  all ; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecary's  hall. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  Arbear : 
But  let  me  tell  tnee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  dii^race : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
^e  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
Wnile  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight, 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight, 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  '  in  principle, 
Mulier  est  hominis  confusio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  oflf  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  smg. 
Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door, 
And  Chanticleer  went  strnttins  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  show'd  he  scorn 'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck 'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deign 'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall« 
And  his  seven  wives  came  mnning  at  his  call. 

'Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  b^an 
(\{  March  beheld  the  first  created  man): 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measur'd  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemms : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours  ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  apinff  me : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  name, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of^flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cowMng  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature*!  woiks  admire: 
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And  er*u  thin  dAj  in  more  delight  abound^ 
Than,  since  I  wm  an  ^;g,  I  erer  foand. 

The  tim^"  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know 
JoTe  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below, 
And  learn  the  latt«r  end  of  joy  is  wo. 
The  yessel  of  his  bliss  to  dr^  is  run,  • 
And  Hearen  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  prores,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  ikll: 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reyerenoe  hold, 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  frau^t  with  seeming  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  look*d  like  Loit,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  neyer  suck'd  the  blood. 
Nor  chew'd  the  fl€»h  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  pass*d  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musinff  long  whom  next  to  circumrent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  ima^nation  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contnT*d,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
lie  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bea 
Of  coleworts  he  concealed  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch*d  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    *    * 

Now  to  Continue  what  my  tale  lK^[un : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hiffh  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  ue  beams  aboye,  the  warmth  below ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  fi«e. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gaye  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunned  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employed  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  timid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  f 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press, 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  sou  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thouffht^ 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  l>rou^t : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charmVi  th*  infernal  godi, 
And  banish *d  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Oipheiis  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deMrving  such  a  son  as  you  : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  fanoLily. 
But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  salSely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  tbe  grouid 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  diurch  mistook  their  way. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  meny  oigan  plaj. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  aitfnl  care, 
CWha,t  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  &ir  f) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pieixw  the  skiai^ 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  bis  eyes, 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throai, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro*s  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a  swia. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  nom  nee  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarma, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  aidM. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes. 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proyeri>  dear) 
Afl^nted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  1^,  or  struck  him  blind  ; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  fkther,  was  disgrac'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  placed. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  rejoice^ 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice. 
The  cock  was  plcas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud,  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  desciy, 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  hif  h  opinion  of  himself ;  . 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  Is^  of  limb^ 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  eveiy  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  r^ard. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  neanL 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  stoiy  sinss. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings ; 
Then  stretchNl  his  neck,  and  wink  V  with  both  his  eyeii 
Ambitious,  as  he  soucht  th'  Olympic  prixe. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note. 
False  Reynard  msh'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat 
Then  on  nis  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    * 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flamea. 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trtyan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'd  blade. 
And  ofier'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  Dome  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive  uight : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdnibal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  thdr  bad. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperii^  tomi, 
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Shriek'd  ^r  the  downfUl  in  a  doleful  cry. 

For  which  their  goiltlees  lorda  were  doom'd  td  die. 

Now  to  m  J  ttoiT  I  return  again  : 
Hie  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughten  twain. 
This  wofiil  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
(^  thoee  disdacted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heaTy  sight. 
How  Re^iard  to  the  forest  took  ms  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
Hm  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  erery  neighbour  ni^^ ; 
Ttie  Tioar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Kalkin  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf^  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadljr  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
Tlie  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  horror  of  the  dar. 
Hie  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cned. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twmty  mile  from  town  their  Toyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
Hm  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms, 
DriTe  headlong  fitmi  their  waxen  cells  in  swarmi. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ;  * 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbeliering  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall. 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaTon  abore  to  fidL 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox, 
With  biMen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 
But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captire  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath, 
And  lay  within  the  rery  jaws  of  death. 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  supplied  him  wiUi  this  happy  thought : 
Yours  is  the  prise,  Tictorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  Ticar  mr  defeat,  and  all  the  Tillage  see ; 
Enjoy  TOur  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  enrj  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  tlieir  cry ; 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nif  h. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Tim  well  adris'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be'done. 
This  Reynard  said  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  featherd  fans  with  all  his  mi^t, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  cun'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd ; 
Shame  for  his  lolly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th*  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
Though  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  oflend, 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  I 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess, 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  canse^ 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Hearen  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
I  practis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjects  ofltm  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  yiolence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jo?e,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reyuard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  beljove  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice  : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyei 
And  open  mouth,  fur  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to  swim  t 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peaoAi 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  trecU  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt^ 
Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THE  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th*  efibct  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware, 
Then  most  pernicious  when  thcnr  speak  too  faiz; 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find, 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join*d : 
So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

{IncomfoUeneea  of  Life  in  Rome.} 

[From  JovsnsL] 

Who  fears  in  countiy  towns  a  house's  fidl. 

Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  t 

But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 

Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 

And  'tis  the  village  mason's  daily  callinff. 

To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling ; 

To  cleanse  the  gutters,  ana  the  chinks  to  dose ; 

And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 

At  CumsB  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 

Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear ; 

While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 

And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 

Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 

(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 

Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine^ 

Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 

For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 

Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn. 

Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  vrere  bred. 

Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 

Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot. 

That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out ; 

His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  grae'd^ 

Beneatn  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  plae'd. 

And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 

A  boided  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 

His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain'd. 

Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd; 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 

And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

'TIS  true  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast. 

And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost, 

Begg\i  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome^ 

And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum. 

The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons  monio  ; 

The  city  prsetor  will  no  pleadings  hear ; 

The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear, 

And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Oauls  wwe  here. 
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MThile  yet  it  burnt,  th'  ofllcioas  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  tome  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone. 

The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  seem  to  liye ; 

While  other  images  for  altars  giro ; 

One  books  and  screens,  and  Pallas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gires  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  rastlj  rich  before. 

Thus  bj  his  losses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But  could  jou  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  plaj-house  and  the  plajers  too. 

Sweet  countiy  seats  are  purchas'd  eTerjwhere, 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  year ; 

A  small  conrenience  decently  prppar'd, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 

That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around, 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 

There,  lore  the  fork,  thy  garden  culti?ate. 

And  giye  thy  frugal  Oiends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

rris  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground. 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

*T\b  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die, 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny  ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fry. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep, 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drorer  who  his  fellow  drover  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  tluit  curse  their  standing  teams. 

Would  wake  er'n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay. 

But  sweep  aboTC  our  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofly  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  firA,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client  s  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justice  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stocking*d  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-nul  d  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  furats,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear. 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad; 
Their  coats,  finom  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne. 
Stretched  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie^ 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  mends,  nor  sires  their  sons  oottld 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain. 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotdi-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction  ;  not  Uie  soul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fata. 
The  servants  Wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  weets  display ; 
And  oil   them  first;  and   each  is  nandj  in  his 


But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take. 
Poor  ^host !  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lake : 
Afiri^ted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  nee ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  flue. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  heiffhi. 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down. 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  flinty 

stone. 
'Tis  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late. 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  flx^i 
Before  his  b^d-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night ; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
'TIS  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine^ 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach-and-six, 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
Hb  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd  ooat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlisht  homeward  bold. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fi^ts,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  f 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  t 
What !  aiy  you  dumb !  Quick  with  vour  answer,  quick, 
Before  mv  foot  salutes  you  with  a  xick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  found  I 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come  ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  bsMrr'd, 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  iustioe  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  iU, 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  firom  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  paddeis  eome 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Romeb 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  deetroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  for  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors, 
Beneatn  tiie  xings  and  tribunitial  powers  ! 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 
Which  now  the  walb  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low  : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  hitf  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  care. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  me  word 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  oool  ihadcs  afford; 
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Then,  to  Msi«t  jour  satiies,  I  will  come. 
And  add  new  yenom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

lEf^joymmt  cfihe  Pre9ent  ITcur  Recommaukd,} 
[From  the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  FInt  Book  of  HonoOb] 

Enjoj  the  present  imiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow^ : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  ttreMn, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low^ 

And  alwajs  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  ^ntle  couzie 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bean  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  foKoe ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  moum. 

Happj  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  fHio  can  call  to-daj  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  saj. 
To-morrow  do  thy  wont,  for  I  haye  liVd  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  haye  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heayen  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
Bat  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  haye  had  mj 
hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joj 

Does  man,  her  slaye,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  yarious,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  itrift^ 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind,  ^ 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
Tlie  little  or  the  much  shegaye  is  auietly  resign'd : 

Content  with  poyerty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  yirtue,  though  m  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me. 
Who  neyer  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  f 
Thm  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  Mows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar ; 

And  running  with  a  meny  gale. 
With  friendly  stan  my  safety  seek^ 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

JOHN  PHILIPS. 

Mr  Soothey  has  said  that  the  age  firom  Dryden  to 
Pope  is  the  worst  nge  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
intenral,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  flruit 
to  the  last,  and  Pope  was  early  in  blossom,  there 
were  about  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
blotted  from  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  Kinft 
Spnit,  Garth,  Hughes,  Blackmore,  Fenton,  Talden, 
Hamnwnd,  Sarage,  &&,  haye  been  presenred  tqr 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetical  associatioBa. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-leyel  of  tame  and  unin> 
teresting  mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  preyious  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phrases 
and  images,  of  which  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  reyiyed  the  national  spirit 
by  his  polished  satire  and  splendid  yersiflcation;  but 
the  tniie  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  PniLiPi 
(1676-1701^  eyinced  considerable  talent  in  his 
SpUndid  SntUing,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  Milton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salon^ 
who  officiated  as  minister  of  Bampton,  in  Oxfora* 
shire.  He  intended  to  follow  the  mediosl  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  yictory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  yerse.  He  was  an  ayowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  '  faithfU 
found' — 

But  he — howeyer  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blast  hit  fame,  from  whom  she  learnt  to  dng 
In  mucl^  inferior  strains,  groyelling  beneath 
Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  pliuns  and  yales  intent — 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  yras  able,  by  whaterer  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fame  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  eyen  able  men 
will  sometimes  entertain. 


The  SpUndid  Shitti^. 


Sing,  hearenly  nrase  I 


Things  unattempted  jefc,  in  prose  or  rhyme,* 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  ohtmerM  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  yoid  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hean  with  pain 
New  oysten  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halP  repain : 
Where,  mindf^il  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  loye. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  meny  tale^ 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offiils,  and  small  acid  tiff. 
Wretched  repast  I  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  dose  at  home 
In  garret  rile,  and  with  a  wanning  puff 
Re^e  chill'd  fingen ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (yersed  in  pedinee, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arttiur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  Darren  diff, 
Upon  a  carso  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  yend  hu  wares,  or  at  th'  Ayonian  nutrt. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
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Tclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Va^'s  lireud 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flows  nectareous  wines,  that  well  maj  Tie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends : 
With  Tocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  caUs ;  I  know 
The  Toice  ill-boding,  and  the  solenm  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn  t    Amas'dy 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  facul^  of  speech ; 
80  homble  he  seems !    His  »ded  orow 
Intrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beaid. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand        ■ 
Lone  scrolls  of  paper  solenmly  he  wares. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Orierous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  Tulgar  call'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
First  hare  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch    ■ 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercire  chMUS, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captiye  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  I  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitifl^  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  care. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  niffhtly  broodine  o'er  a  chinky  gi^. 
Portending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell*d  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  waftp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides, 
She  tow*ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  with  envenomed  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  enveloped,  and  th*  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frtMts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  liffht 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  tuk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  distress'd,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  Is^y  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tim 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drou^t, 


And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief^  nor  heavr  eyes  repoae : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weanr  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginaiy  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thini 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cane. 
Thus  do  I  Uve,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'dy 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  nja 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  widnut  in  rough-furrow*d  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
AflUctions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  Ions  withstood 
The  wintei^s  fuxy  and  encroad^ng  frosta. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  0 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifiee 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves^ 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  diilling  blasta, 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-frau^t  ahip^ 
Lone  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  JE^^au  deipf 
Or  &e  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  Mdeous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  I) 
She  strikes  reboundine ;  friience  the  shatto^d  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unaU^  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  tiie  gaping  side 
The  crowding  wavM  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  tney  swear,  thej 

pray; 
(Vain  efforts  I)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam,  t 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  m  the  vast  abyss. 

JOHN  FOMnVBT. 

John  Pomfret  (1667-1703)  was  the  son  of  a 
dergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire^  and 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  <^  England.  Hs 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  B^ordshire^ 
and  had  Uie  prospect  of  preferment;  bat  the  bishop 
of  London  considered,  nigustly,  his  poem.  The  Choice^ 
as  conveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  rejected 
tiie  poetical  candidate.  Detained  in  London  by  this 
unsuccessful  negotiation,  Pomfret  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  works  of  this  amiaMe  ill-fated 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  PmAtrk 
Eataya^  the  latter  evidently  copied  fhm  Cowley. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfret*s  now  remembered  (we 
can  hardly  say  read)  is  'The  Choice.'  Dr  Johnson 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  hss 
been  oftener  perused;  and  Mr  Southey  asks  why 
Pomf^t*8  'Choice*  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language  ?  To  the  latter  observation  Vtt 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply — *  It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  built  of  Parian  marble.'  It  is  difficult 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  English  muse  has 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  strain  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  a  large  body  of  poetry,  full  of  passion, 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  us 
and  the  times  of  Pomfhst,  to  conceive  that  the 
*  Choice'  could  ever  have  been  a  very  popular  poem. 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.  The  idea,  however, 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  private  seat,  with  a  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happiness,  is 
so  gratefiil  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  forbear 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloved  an  image  to 
our  recoUection.    Swift  has  drawn  a  dmilar  pictim 
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SAM.  OP  do: 
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'  I  in  his  exquisite  imitation  of  Horace's  sixth  satire ; 
I    and  Thomson  and  Cowper,  by  their  descriptions  of 
\  nintl  life,  hare   completely  obliterated   from   the 
'  puUic  mind  the  feeble  draught  of  Pomfret 


ISjOraet/rom  The  ChmceJ] 

If  Hearen  the  grateful  liberty  would  giTe 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  hoir  to  lire  ; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend. 
In  bluwful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend ; 
Near  some  fair  town  Vd  have  a  priyate  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood* 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain ; 
Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden  giateful  to  the  eye. 
And  a  cool  riyulet  run  murmuring  by ; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  pUc'd, 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
Sharp  Juyenal,  and  amorous  Oyid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  channing  lines, 
In  which  strong  tat  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  expressed  so  well : 
With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
Pd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

Vd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  shoula  taste  of  mine; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heayen. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  sprasd ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  feeid  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  tood 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  take ;  ana,  as  I  did  possess. 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 
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barl  of  doi18bt. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earlof  Dorset  (1637-1 706), 
wrote  little,  but  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
being  a  liberal  patoon  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 
highly  popular  in  liis  day.  Coming  very  young  to 
tlic  possession  of  two  plentiful  estates,  and  in  an  age 
when  pleasure  was  more  in  fasliion  than  business, 
he  applied  his  talents  rather  tobtxiksand  conversation 
than  to  politics.  In  the  first  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
fin!«(hed  a  song  (his  best  composition,  *  one  of  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was  made,'  aooording  to  Prior) 
the  night  before  the  nayal  engagement  in  which 
Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  btown  up,  with  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  IL,  and  was  chamberlain  of  the  household 
to  William  and  Maiy.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  from  Dryden,  he  aUuwed  him  an 
equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  waa 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by  Dxyden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  *  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  yerses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset* § 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  pointed  lines: 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren. 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  canioo. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swifV-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  hX\ 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinkings 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alaoity  in  sinking. 


Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light. 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies ; 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  dghi, 

Loye  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy ; 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face^ 

Song, 

Written  at  sea,  ths  firrt  Dotoh  wtr,  1665,  the  night 

an  engagement. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fiJi  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  see. 
With  a  fa,  Jcc. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lot! 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  vray ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  May. 
Withafa,&a     . 

The  king  vrith  wonder  and  surprise^ 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 

Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tean 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stidzi. 
WiUiafis&a 
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Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  saaand  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Ooree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  wont, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  Tapour,  Spaniards  corsei 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  rain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  I 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  yon. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fiui. 
With  a  fi^  &c 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  : 
Think  then  how  often  Ioto  weVe  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  kc 

Li  justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress. 
When,  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  proTS 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  lore. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we're  told  you  all  our  lores, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  mores 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  hare  too  much  of  that  at 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 


dues  of  bucjlimohax8hibb. 

John  Sheffield,  Ditkb  of  Buckinohamshibe 
(1649-1721)  was  associated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bat 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colond  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  ander  Marshall  Tarenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  lite- 
rary taste  of  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  anns,  and  he  made  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  priry  council  of 
James  IL,  bat  acquiesced  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  £3000.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  have  *made  love*  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  mijesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  fi&voarite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court  of  George  I.,  and  continaed  actively  engaged 
in  public  idSkirs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
fereral  poems  and  copies  of  verses.    Among  the 


former  is  an  Eetay  on  Satirej  which  Diyden  is 
reported  to  hare  revised.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  Eseay  on  Poetry^  which  received  the 
praises  of  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to  hare 
suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Roscommon,  plain,  perspicuous, 
and  sensible,  but  contains  as  little  true  poetry,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essays. 

[Extract  from  (he  Euay  om  Podrg^ 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  hig^ 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  toadi. 

And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  much* 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'TIS  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which,  sometimes 

Daszling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlastinx  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  bdiind  a  cloud  retir'd, 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  br  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harahnews  wound, 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  rulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  run  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  th«  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 

As  that  of  nature  mores  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit^ 

Eren  something  of  dirine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  t  what  carems  of  the  bnun 

Can  such  a  rast  and  mighty  thing  contain ! 

When  I  at  racant  hours  in  rain  thy  absence  moum, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire  t  and  why  dost  thou  return. 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  huny  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  I 

Er'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 

To  check  thr  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein, 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fancy  *s  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fancy  u  but  mad : 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  psdi 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heart. 

•  •  • 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  much  abound ; 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  ofien^ive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws ; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  part 

Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Manr  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 

The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 

In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  ralue  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought; 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  > 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  hi^ ; 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  flr ; 

No  words  transpos'd,  but  m  such  cider  all. 

As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  fiJL 
•  •  • 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  oould  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  motft  successful  prov'd. 
And  Cttzes^  because  the  remedy  is  lor'd. 
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lis  hard  to  write  on  mich  a  subject  more. 

Without  repeating  things  oft  said  before. 

Some  Tolgar  errors  only  we'll  remore, 

That  stain  a  beautj  which  we  so  mudi  love. 

Of  choeen  words  some  take  not  care  enough. 

And  think  thej  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough ; 

lids  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made. 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  conrey'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail. 

As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail ; 

Bat  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold. 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Rage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  dowd ; 

A  Satyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  riral  youth. 

Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
•  «  * 

By  ptdniul  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Pamaasus*  hill,  on  whose  bright  aiiy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  dirinely  show. 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  worii  oi  such  inestimable  worth, 

There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Virgil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw  1 

Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-legg'd  beast, 

So  these  gigantic  souls,  amazM  we  find 

As  much  aboTo  the  rest  of  human  kind ! 

Nature's  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame, 

And  uniTcrsal  shouts  attend  their  name ! 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more. 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor. 

Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Bo«u  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 

Like  Indians,  riew'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 

As  something  of  dirine  the  work  admir'd, 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd ; 

But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries. 

Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies ; 

Describ'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 

That  hare  to  such  a  rast  propoction  grown. 

Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew. 

Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it,  poor  mankind, 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  I 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go ! 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  f 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  t 
Wliose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such. 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  I 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  heights  prevail ; 
Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  faiL 

DRAMATISTS. 
JOHN  DBTDEN. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
also  restored,  and  wiUi  new  lustre,  though  less 
decency.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polis, one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  plays  even  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  drama,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
by  Thomas  Killigrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
whose  company  took  the  name  of  the  King's  Servants. 
Davenant  eflbcted  two  great  improvements  in  thea- 


trical representation — the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moveable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  previous  to  the  Kestoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Court  Masques  and  Revels. 
Neither,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  tiieatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  IT.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tural passion,  but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition  i 
with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty;  and  with  long  dia* 
logues  alternately  formed  oi  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  Dryden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  Una  for  a  poem^  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses ; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  decorations,  but  with  *  the  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  colloquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  different  way.  They  were  framed 
after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  con- 
stantly-shifting scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  prudence,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Part,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic Puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation ;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  succeeding  period;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  Dryden  were  the 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  Wllliaro  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvelloas 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest' 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  that 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains«4he  following  just  and 
beautiful  character  of  his  great  predecessor  ^— 

As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
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Shak>[>«Lre,  who  (taught  \iy  uont)  did  &«t  imptlt 
To  Fletcher  vrl;  to  labouring  Jon»n  arty 

.  monuch'like,  gsre  these  his  aubjibcta  Uw, 
And  ia  that  oature  which  they  nunt  and  drair. 
Fletcher  reoch'd  thut  which  on  hi)  beighta  did  grow. 
Whilst  Joiiaon  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
Thit  did  his  lore  and  this  hii  mirth  digaC ; 
One  imitatcii  hita  aiwt;  the  other  best. 
If  they  hare  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
Tu  with  the  dro|n  which  fell  from  Shnk^peare'i  pen. 
The  (term  which  lanioh'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  by  Shakspeare's  Tempect  £r«t  to  rou. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
Id  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  lele. 
Svt  S/iaiiffon'i  ntagic  tonW  not  cepted  be; 
Wilkin  Ihii  circU  noiu  duril  walk  but  he. 
Drydcn  was  in  the  fiill  tide  of  hia  the&trinl  papn- 
larity  when  Daveniuit  died,  in  IfiBS.  The  great  poet 
commeuced  writing  for  the  itage  in  1662,  when  he 
produced  hii  Wild  Gallaal.  whii:h  H-as  followed  next 
fear  by  the  Bival  Ladia,  the  aerioiis  parta  of  which 
arc  in  rhyme,    lie  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Howard 
in  composing  tlic  Indian  Qvcen.  a  rhyming  heroic 

gay,  brought  out  in  1 664,  with  a  spleuduui  never 
forf  seen  in  England  upon  a  public  atage.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  piece  was  shordy  afterwards  writttn 
by  Dryden.  entillcd  the  Indian  Eapemr.  and  both 
were  lereii^  with  great  appluaac  All  the  defucti 
of  hit  atyle,  and  many  of  the  choiceat  apedmena  of 
hia  imooth  and  easy  vetaiflcation.  are  to  be  found  in 
theic  inflated  tragediea.  In  1667  was*  represented 
hisMaulen  Queen,  a tragi-comedy ;  andahortly  alter- 
wards  the  TanpeaU  These  were  followed  by  two 
Camediei  copied  from  the  Frendi  of  Mollere  and 
Comcille  i  by  the  Roi/ai  Marisr.  another  furious  tra- 
gedy, and  by  hia  Conqiail  o/'  GraAoda,  in  two  parte, 
in  wliich  he  concentrated  tlie  wild  magnifleence, 
incongmoua  splendour,  and  absurd  fable  that  run 
through  at]  hia  heroic  plays,  mixed  up  with  occasional 
gleams  of  true  genius.  The  eilrarfigance  and  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  ita 
beiglit,  prompted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
compose  a  lively  and  amuaing  farce,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  prevailing  tasteof  the  public,  which 
was  produced  in  1671,  under  the  title  of  the  ifiAwrao/. 
The  success  of  the  '  Kehearsal'  waa  unbounded ;  ■  the 
very  popularity  of  the  plnya  ridiculed  aiding,'  aa  Sir 
WiUter  ficott  hai  remarked,.'  theeflect  of  the  aatire, 
aince  everybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  origi- 
dbIi  of  the  passages  porodii-d.'  There  is  little  genuine 
wit  or  (Inunatic  art  in  the '  Rehearsal.'  but  it  ia  a  clever 
travesty,  and  it  waa  well-timed.  A  fhtat  blow  waa 
iCruck  at  the  rhyming  playa,  and  at  tlic  rant  and 
fiiatian  to  which  they  gave  birth.  Dryden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  and  produced  Marriage  a-la- 
Mode,  and  the  Aaignalion.  In  1G73  ho  constnicted 
a  dramatic  poem,  tlie  Stale  of  Innoctiice,  or  At  Fall 
of  Man,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying, 
of  course,  nearly  all  that  ia  sublime,  simple,  and  pure, 
in  the  original  His  next  play,  Aurtng-Ztbr  (ie7S), 
was  also  'heroic,'  stilted,  nod  unnatural)  but  this  waa 
the  last  great  literary  sin  of  Uiydeii.  He  waa  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  Batircs  aud  fahlea,  and  he 
■traodoned  henceforward  the  false  and  glittering 
taato  which  had  so  long  deluded  him.  Hia  AU  for 
Lone,  and  Troiliu  and  Crasida,  are  able  adaptHtlona 
from  Shakapeare  inUaiUi  uertt.  Tlie  Spanuh  Friat 
is  a  good  comi'dy.  remarkable  for  its  happy  imioo  of 
two  plots,  and  its  delineation  of  comic  character. 
His  principal  remaining  plays  arc  Don  Stboilian 
(16nu>,./IiiifA(trj™Cl690),  0™bi™m(1692>,  andAow 
Triunipluint  (1694).  'Don  Sebastian' is  his  highest 
eflbrt  in  dramatic  composition,   and   thoo^  de- 


formed, like  all  his  other  )^ys,  by  scenes  of  spu- 
rious and  licentioos  comedy,  it  contains  pasaagH 
that  approach  closely  to  Shakapeare.    The  quamJ 
and  reconciliation  of  Sebastian  and  Dorax  is  a  mas- 
teriy  copy  from  the  similar  scene  between  Brutus   , 
and  Caasiua.    In  Uie  altercation  between  Ventidios   ' 
and  Antony  in  '  All  for  Love.'  he  has  also  chaDenged   ' 
comparison  with  the  great  poet,  and  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  to  new  vigour  by  the  competition.  Thii   ; 
latter  triumph  in  the  genius  of  Dryden  waa  com-   ' 
pleted  by  his '  Ode  to  St  Ce<-ilia'  and  the  ■  Fables,'  pub- 
lished together  in  the  spring  of  1700,  a  few  weeks 
before  hii  death— thus  realising  a  saying  of  hia  own 
Sebastian — 

A  «lltas  ■»■ 
Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skiea. 
Drydeii's  plays  have  fallen  comph^tely  into  obhvioo.  ' 
He  could  reason  powerfully  in  verse,  and  had  the 
command  of  rich  stores  of  language,  information, 
aud  imagery.  Strong  energetic  characlers  and  pa»-  j 
sions  he  could  portray  with  considerable  tact — 
but  he  hod  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  ii 
resting  or  consistent  drama,  or  to  preserve  bin 
from  extravagance  and  absurdity.  The  female  cba-  ' 
ractcr  and  softer  passions  seem  la  have  been  entindjr 
beyond  hia  reach.  His  love  is  always  liccntioosnets 
— his  tendemeaa  a  mere  trick  of  tlio  stage.  like 
Voltaire,  he  probably  never  drew  a  tear  fn>m  mder 
or  spectator.  His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Eaatem 
magnificence  of  style,  ani)  in  the  richness  of  his  rer- 
siflcation.  The  bowl  and  dagger— glory,  ambitioa, 
Inst,  and  crime— are  the  staple  maleriala  of  his 
trageily,  and  leail  occasionally  to  poetical  grandeur 
and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  His  ciimeity  is,  with  start* 
an  exception,  false  to  nature,  improbable  and  ill- 
arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  i 
rality. 

Before  presenting  a  scene  from  Dryden,  we  shall 
strioK  togelher  a  few  of  those  similes  or  detached 
sentiments   which  relieve  the  great  mass  of  hii 
turgid  dramatic  verse: — 
Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have ; 
But  yet  'tin  sweet  and  pleading  so  to  rave. 
Tis  an  enchantment,  where  (he  raasoo'a  bound; 
But  Paradise  la  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 
A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 
IVhere  genlSe  houn  delude  w  much  of  life. 
To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  bee. 
Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 
And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  ao  much  vou  boast, 
Kestorea  those  pains  which  that  sweet  fully  lost. 

OmturtlVOmaiLi,  fori  II. 

As  soma  fair  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppress'd. 
Shrinks  up.  aud  folds  its  silken  arms  to  test ; 
And  bendmg  to  the  blast,  all  pale  BJid  dvkd, 
Heain  from  within  the  wind  sing  round  its  head  : 
So,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears  ; 
Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  vour  fean. 
The  storm  that  caus'd  your  (right  is  past  and  dons. 

That  friendahip  which  Irom  wither'd  love  doth  shiwt, 

Like  the  faint  herbage  on  a  rock,  wants  root ; 

Love  is  a  tender  ainity.  lefin'd : 

Omfted  on  friendship,  it  eialts  the  mind  ; 

But  when  the  gratf  no  longer  does  remain, 

The  dull  stock  live*,  but  never  bean  again. 

nuLPmiiL 

So  Venus  moves,  when  to  the  Thtindet«r, 

In  Kiuile*  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  prefer. 

When  with  hor  ceiius  girt. 

And  drawn  by  dovea,  she  cuts  the  liquid  skies, 

ToertuyeygaxoddtMif  GonisBtj 
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By  all  the  hnKwnly  luitions  ahe  is  blest, 
Jijid  each  with  secret  joy  admits  her  to  his  hrsasL 

IbULPmrlL 

Lore  Tarious  minds  does  rariouslj  in^ire: 

He  stirs  in  £entle  natures  gentle  fire^ 

Lake  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid; 

Bat  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  inrade. 

A  fire  whuh  ereiy  windy  passion  blows ; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  giro  me  death! 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  serritude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  sarage  ran. 

[Xo«s  and  Beam^,'] 

A  cbaofs  so  swift  what  heart  did  erer  feel  I 

II  rush^  upon  me  like  a  mii^tr  stream. 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  xrom  shore. 
I*?e  lored  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  ace  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  TiUour,  or  success  I 
These  migM,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
*Twas  that  re^>ect,  that  awful  homage  paid  me; 
That  fearAil  lore  which  trembled  in  his  eyes. 
And  with  a  silent  euihquake  shook  his  souL 
But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
So  softly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell. 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft  ;  and  where's  our  Egypt  then  I 
Who  would  trust  chance  t  since  all  men  haye  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 


IMidni^  JZtpoie.] 

AH  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night'dew  sweat ; 
Eren  lust  and  enry  sleep,  yet  lore  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  a#d  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
Three  days  1  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom. 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tis  surs  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

INoiae  vithin. 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  mght. 

[Wordsworth  has  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
highly  celebrated,  are  *  vague,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
less.'   Their  charm  consists  in  their  melody.] 

[TVon.] 

What  precious  drops  are  those 

l^liich  silently  eaoi  others  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew! 

CamgiMrt  ^OrofMkto,  Part  IL 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  full  as  craring  too,  and  full  as  rain ; 
And  yet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 
Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 
Bat,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind. 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  Tiew. 

Man  is  but  man  ;  unconstant  still,  and  various ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 


[Pear  qf  Death,] 
Bsasirica.   Saint  CATRsanrs. 

Ber,  "Sow  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate ! 

St,  Cath.  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show. 
And  wish  to  stay,  thouch  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber,  As  some  faint  pngrim,  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er, 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  loather  to  go  round  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap  ;  and  thea 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short  agun : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  faith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  1  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

[Love  Antieipated  afier  2>raX&.] 

POSPRVRIUS.     BSftSMICB. 

Per,  You  either  this  divorce  must  seek,  or  die. 

Ber,  Then  death  from  all  my  griefs  shall  set  me  free. 

Pw,  And  would  you  rather  <£oooe  your  death  thaa 
me! 

Ber,  VLj  earthy  part. 
Which  is  my  tyrant's  right,  death  will  remove. 
I'll  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  love. 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  you  all  day. 
Or  else  before  vou  in  the  sunbeams  play ; 
I'll  lead  you  tnence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loves. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep ; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  you  while  you  sleep* 
In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by, 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove, 
But  gus^  it  most  from  any  future  love. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  you  will  die^ 
I'll  watch  vour  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  m^  mate  repair. 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

[Adam  after  the  PaU^ 
AoAif.    Raphabl.    Eva. 

Adam,  Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  chocae ; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paraidise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    *  Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear. 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear. 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altan  raise. 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  offer'd  incense,  praise. 

Rafik,  Where'er  thou  art.  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above. 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 
Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  plaoa 
Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race. 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  vefwanoe  thMu  ana  ise  their  natiTe  home. 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  sickness,  care,  and  age, 

And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 

Thr  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath. 

With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death. 
*  •  * 

Adam,  The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife. 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  I 

Rapk.  There  is — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Whioi,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
To  distant  nte  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  erening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam,,So  noiseless  would  I  lire,  such  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  aying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

£vt.  Thus  daily  channng,  with  a  duller  tafte 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  a^^rees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceired  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 

StaUi^Imtoeemet. 

{Scene  hetween  Mark  Antony  and  VenUdUUf  hit  ffeneraL] 

[I>ryden  says  he  preferred  this  scene  to  anythinf  which  he 
had  written  of  that  kind.  It  occurs  in  the  first  act  of  *  All  for 
Love,'  a  trsftedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  avowedly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare.  *  AU  for 
Love'  was  the  only  play  Dryden  ever  wrote  for  himself ;  the 
rest,  he  ntys,  were  given  to  the  people.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
this  scene,  as  also  that  between  Dorax  and  Sebastian,  is  copied 
fkom  the  quarrd  between  Brutus  and  Csaslos  in  'Julius 
C^sar.-] 


Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  111  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness, 
rris  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gare  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travellM, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  caat  downwaid 
To  be  trod  out  by  Csesar ! 

Vent,  lAiide]  On  my  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant,  Count  thy  gains. 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  thif  f 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

VenL  [Aaide.']  How  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  tiie  tempest  tears  him  by  th'  roota, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant,  [Hcnnng  thrown  hUmeHf  down,^  Lie  there,  thoa 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  laigey 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn. 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Gbmt. 
Csesar  will  weq),  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    1*11  think  no  more  <m*t. 
Give  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell. 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'TIS  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fiuu^ 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene ; 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  breath  some  blafied  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  jiut  of  »  pieoc^  m  I  gjnm  ftom  U : 


My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  mistletoe^ 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  munnVing  bfiiok 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent,  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant,  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citiien. 
More  of  this  imace ;  more  ;  it  lulls  my  thonglita. 

Foil.  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  nolonger. 

[Stand*  brf<>n 

AnL  [Starting  «p.]  Art  thoa  Ventidius  t 

VenL  Are  you  Ajitony  f 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  tLui  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

AnL  I'm  angry. 

VenL  So  am  I. 

AnL  I  would  be  private.    LeaTO  mo. 

VenL  Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  ! 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  t    Who  am  1 1 

Vent,  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  lore  next  bevy^ 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  ain : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

AnL  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  tiien  t 

Vent,  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  bat  I  £u«  not  Iefty<e  yon  ; 
And  tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  henoe 
So  soon,  when  I  so  »r  have  come  to  see  yoo* 

Ant,  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thoa  satisfied  t 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough. 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent,  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew; 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

AnL  By  heav'n,  he  weeps  I  poor  good  old  mao^  ht 
weeps! 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.    Stop  'em,  Ventidioi^ 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  ahame^ 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me.    • 

VenL  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant,  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  grieft,  but  thine— Nay,  fkther 

VenL  Emperor  I 

AnL  Emperor  !  Why  that's  the  style  of  victory. 
The  conquTing  soldier,  and  with  uufelt  wounds, 
Salutes  his  general  so  :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my 

VenL  I  warrant  you. 

Ant,  Actium,  Actium  !  01 

VenL  It  sits  too  near  you. 

AnL  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ; 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nijf^tly  ilumben, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams 

FsNi.  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent 

AnL  Uxge  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

VenL  So  has  Julius  done. 

AnL  Thou  favour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  thoa 
think'st ;  . 
For  Julius  fou^t  it  out,  and  lost  it  fiurly ; 
But  Antony 

VenL  Nay,  stop  not. 

AnL  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  haye  it),  like  a  coward,  fled. 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought !  fled  first,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  raiL 

VenL  I  did. 

AnL  111  help  thee— I  haye  been  a  man,  Ventidioa. 

Fmt.  Yei^  and  ft  braye  cm;  * 
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Ant.  J  know  thy  meaning. 
Bnt  I  have  lost  my  reason,  oare  disgrac'd 
The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  eaae ; 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  pressM  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen*d  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Receir'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  wa«  so  great,  so  happy,  so  lielor'd. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  tum'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nights 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  rone  ; 
Gone,  gone,  diTorc'd  for  erer.     Help  me,  soldier. 
To  corse  this  madman,  this  industrious  Ibol, 
Who  labour*d  to  be  wretched.    Pr*ythee  curse  me. 

VemL  No. 

AnLWhjt 

VtiU.  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you're  done ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp'd  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  younelf  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds. 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

AnLl  know  thou  wouldst. 

VaU.  I  will. 

jM/.Ha,ha,ha,hal 

Vent.  You  laugh. 

Ant.l  do,  to  see  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.  You  would  be  lost,  then  I 

Ant.  I  am.  * 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.    T17  your  fortune. 

Ant.  I  have  to  th'  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 
desperate 
Without  just  cause  1    No  ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  1  hid  me  from  the  world. 
And  learn  d  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  1  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  009it  of  keeping. 

Vent.  Caesar  thinks  not  so  : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd  like  Tully,  would  you  t    Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

VenL  I  can  die  with  you,  too,  when  time  shall 
serve; 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live, 
To  fi|^t,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidiust 

Vent.  No ;  'tis  you  dream  ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy. 
^Pf  ^Pt  fo'  honour's  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.    By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces. 
Their  scair'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  viitue 

in  'em  : 
They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

AnL  Where  left  you  them  ! 

VenL  1  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

Ant.  Bring  'em  hither ; 
There  may  he  life  in  these. 

Vent.  Tliey  will  not  come. 

AnL  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  pro- 
mis'd  aids, 
To  doable  my  despair  f    They*^  mutinooa. 

VaU,  Most  firm  and  loyaL 

AnL  Yet  they  will  not  maxeh 
To  fuocoor  me.    Oh,  trifler  I 


How  came  I 
[hither! 


Vent.  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 

Ant,  I'm  besieg'd. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  up. 

Ant.  I  will  not  stir. 

VenL  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant,  I  have  never  us'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  mtfch  f 

Vent.  They  ^d  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatriii 

Ant.  What  was't  they  said ! 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer. 
And  make  you  more  a  slave !    To  gain  you  kingdoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast 
You'll  sell  to  her !    Then  she  new  names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  license 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life. 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

VenL  Behold,  you  pow'rs, 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weigh 'd  down  by  one  light  worthless  womiui  I 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant,  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  I 
Thy  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  envious  traitor ; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'emowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour  I 

Vent,  You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already — call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  t 

Vent.  For  showing  you  younelf, 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  lortunes. 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you.  , 

What  hiuder'd  me  to  've  led  my  conqu  ring  eagles 
To  fill  Octavius'  bands  t    I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 

Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier ; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent,  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  unkindness 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  ;  pr'ythee  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  discoyery 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  I 

Vent.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd  ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand'ring  eyes. 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Frara'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent,  No  more. 

Ant,  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but  thou 
may'st ; 
Thou  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  flatter'd  me. 

Vent,  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  that  kind 
word. 
Ifftj  I  believe  you  loye  me  f    Speak  again. 
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Ant,  Indeed  I  do.    Speak  this,  and  this,  and  ihia. 
Thy  praiaes  were  unjust ;  but  1*11  deaerre  *em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
Lead  me  to  yictoxy ;  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vent,  And  will  you  leare  this 

Ant.  PrVthee,  do  not  curse  her. 
And  I  will  leaye  Her ;  though,  heay*n  knowi,  I  lore 
Beyond  life,  conaueet,  empire,  all,  but  honour; 
But  I  will  leaye  her. 

Vent,  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  f 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  onoe  again  in  iron. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  thi^t  beat 
The  Parthiaus,  cry  aloud,  *  Come,  follow  me.' 

VenL  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !    In  thai  word 
Octayius  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day, 
And,  if  I  haye  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
m  thank  you  for  vi*  exchange. 

^fU.  Oh,  Cleopatra  1 

Vent.  Again  ! 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
Csesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  loyer 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent.  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  diyine ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  moye  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fiPd  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  annfl, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Once  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seiz'd  me ; 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.     In  yain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way  ;  in  yain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield  ;    . 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremoet  men 
I^g'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  god^,  ye  gods. 
For  such  another  honour  1 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
Our  heartd  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  Icmg 
Onoe  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troopa, 
May  ta8te  fate  to  'cm,  mow  'em  on  a  passage. 
And,  ent'ring  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  hanrest  of  the  field. 

[^Scene  hehoeen  Dorax  and  Sebcutian,'] 

[Don  SelMMtian,  King  of  Portugal,  is  defeated  In  battle,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moonk  He  is  aayed  from  death  by 
Dorax,  a  noUe  Portugueae,  then  a  renegade  in  the  oourt  of 
the  Emperor  of  Barbary,  but  formerly  Don  Alonao  of  Alcaaar. 
The  train  being  diBmiaaed,  Dorax  takea  oflT  hia  turban,  and 
aiBumes  hiw  Portuguese  dresa  and  mannflr.j 

Dor.  Now,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Seb.  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  hixnielf, 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

iSr6.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  belieye  mine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  my  wrongty 
And  your  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  1 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  iiyniies 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  nhould  wake. 
And  death  should  giye  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  haye  brush'd  their  balmy  wingi 
Oyer  these  eyes ;  but  eyer  when  they  clos'd, 
.Your  tyrant  image  forcM  them  ope  again, 
And  dried  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  lone-expected  hour  is  come  at  length, 
By  manly  yengeance  to  redeem  my  fame; 
And  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

Seb.  I  haye  not  yet  foigot  I  am  a  king^ 
Whoije  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  viTong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face; 
I  have  not  yet  foigot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor.  Tim  the  fint  justice  thou  hast  erer  done  me ; 
Then,  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  tongues^ 
Yet  shall  my  cause  of  yengeance  first  be  dear; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  fudge. 

Seb.  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  grieft 
In  tenns  becoming  majesty  to  hear : 
I  warn  thee  thus,  oecause  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  often  hast  thou  braVd  my  peaceful  couzly 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  boaata  ; 
And  with  past  seryice,  nauseously  repeated, 
Reproadi'a  i^y'n  me,  thy  prince  1 

Dor.  And  well  I  miffht,  when  you  fbifot  reward. 
The  part  of  heay'n  in  kinn  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  £udgeiT  for  deyila. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  m^  aernot. 
Tyrant !    It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  pnnce ; 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  ooin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  ii. 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Seb.  How,  tyrant  1 

Dor,  Tyrant  I 

Seb.  Traitor  I  that  name  thou  canst  not  edio  hmck : 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  Hia  renegade. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  oluah,  thou  tyrant. 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Effi^'d  m^  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  humed  me  firom  hopes  of  heay'ki  to  hell ; 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  diall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
X  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

Seb.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing ; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  mote: 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besiegfd 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thy  gull'd  ey^  in  all  the  gaudy  round. 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  eyery  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd, 
Enyious  who  fint  should  ciScn,  and  first  applaud 
The  stttflTor  royal  nonsense:  when  I  spoke, 
My  honest  homely  words  w^t  carp'd,  and  oenaur'd, 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions. 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward. 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  inyaded. 
And  the  oread  snatch 'd  from  pimps  and  parasites. 
Henrique!  answer'd,  with  a  ready  lie. 
To  Mye  his  king's,  the  boon  was  bqcg'd  before. 

Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquezi     Now,  bj 
heay'n. 
Thou  moy'st  me  more  by  barely  ^^mi^g  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'd,  scuiril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  twas  to  gall  thee  that  I  nam'd 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  cringe  and  smile ; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd  ;  or  if  a  man. 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man-mistress. 

Seb.  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  thai  I  senr'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigns. 
And  pitch 'd  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields : 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  yeaw  erew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both. 

Seb,  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'vt ;  but  tell  me  firvt, 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  loye  produced  not  Home,  and  pride  the  rent  ? 

Dor.  Why,  love  docs  all  that's  noble  here  below : 
But  all  th*  advantnge  of  that  love  was  thii^e : 
For,  coining  fraughted  back,'  in  either  hand 
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With  palm  and  olire,  rictorjr  and  peaoOi 
I  was  indeed  prepar'd  to  aak  my  own 
(For  Violante*8  tows  were  mine4>efore) : 
Thj  malice  had  prerention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
Aiid  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriques. 

Seb,  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 

Dor,  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hop'd  I 
Could  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bountj 
From  those  rapacious  hands  who  stripped  him  first ! 

Seb.  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  lore. 

Dor.  My  services  desenr'd  thou  shouldst  rexoke  it. 

Srb.  Thy  insolence  had  cancelled  all  thy  service ; 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court, 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts ; 
F!T*n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite^ 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  majesty 
To  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor,  Ev*n  in  the  face  of  heav'n,  a  place  more  sacred. 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power, 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love : 
But,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
rhe  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair. 
When  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
rbat  thou  shouldst  make  a  cowMrd's  cause  thy  own  I 

iSd>,  He  durst :  nay,  more,  desir'd  and  beg^d  with 
tears. 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  but  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure. 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey'd. 

Seb,  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  gloomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn, 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power  :  so  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

Dor,  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurn  d,  and  livo : 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  lon^  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age : 
Has  Honour's  fountain  then  suck*d  back  the  stream  ? 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-shod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  love,  my  honour ;  give  them  back — 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  aMk  it. 

Seb.  Now,  by  this  honoured  order  which  I  wear, 
More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar*st  ask  it. 
Nor  shall  the  sacred  oiaracter  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injured  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
But  thou  hast  charg'd  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  chaig'd  me !    Speak. 

Dor,  Thou  know'st  I  have : 
If  thou  disown *8t  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

Seb,  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Than  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  urgest  t 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas; 
Which,  mounting,  view  each  other  frx)m  afar. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  meet. 

Dor.  rU  cut  that  isthmus : 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 
But  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
I  8av*d  thee  out  of  honourable  malice : 
Now  draw ;  I  should  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'st  not : 
Beware  of  such  another  vile  excuse. 

Seb.  Oh,  patience^  heav'n  1 


Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper. 
Before  thy  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  *t\»  baae : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  mv  security : 
The  only  boon  I  beggVl  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  perjur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb,  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  [Drawintf. 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid, 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night, 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon 'd  thus. 
Oo ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor,  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead! 

Sd>,  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor.  A  minute  is  not  much  in  either's  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

SA,  He's  dead :  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor,  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longer. 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died, 
Whoee, death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

8A.  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  conceit  fo\ight : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  ever}'  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence, 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound  : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roll'd  his  falling  body  cross  their  way. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  dcatli! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  boar  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  best  deserv'd  ray  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  aneel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  lytd  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favour'd,  had  1  stood. 

Seb,  What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears , 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor.  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stars. 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  wonte  than  hell  1  what  glory  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death  I 
I  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side ; 
My  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a jpatch'd  work  of  fate. 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  enemiuate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  heen  of  a  piece. 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Sd>.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fame,  to  stru^le  to  the  field. 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth), 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me  I  I  must  grant. 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  he  fought  and  died ;  I  fought  against  you ; 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunt^  your  sacred  life  ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

iS!B6.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak;  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  t 
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Dor.  Cwi  T  ipckk  1 

Ala*  I  I  mmat  Miawer  to  Alonio : 

AloDio  wu  too  kiDd  n  name  for  me. 

Then,  wheD  I  fought  uid  conquir'il  witb  jonr  ■mi. 

In  ttiiit  blea'd  igs  1  na  tb«  mtn  joa  nuu'd  ; 

Til!  nge  uid  pride  debM'd  me  into  Dou, 

Aod  loat,  like  Lucifer,  mj  name  tboTe. 

SA.  Yet  twice  Ihii.  d«j  1  ow'd  mj  life  to  Doim. 

Dor.  I  MT'd  Tou  but  to  kill  }rou :  tiiere'a  \ay  grief. 

Sc6-  Nay,  if  thou  caiut  begriflrM,  thou  cuut  repeat; 
I   Thou  couldit  not  be  a  TilUin,  though  thou  irouldrt : 
Thou  own'it  too  much,  in  awning  thou  hut  eir'd ; 
And  1  too  little,  who  prorok'd  (hjr  crimr. 

Dor.  OhpStop  thii  headlongtonentof  yourgoodnMij 
It  come*  too  faat  upon  a  feeble  soul 
Half  drown'd  in  teui  befon  ;  spare  mj  confniion : 
For  pit7,  tpiin,  and  naj  not  fint  jrou  err'd. 
For  ret  1  hare  not  dar  d,  through  guilt  and  ihanu^ 
To  throir  mjKif  beneath  jour  ro;iu  feet. 
Now  j>pum  tbi>  rebel,  this  proud  renegade : 
Ti>  ju«t  foil  should,  Lor  will  I  more  complain. 

&A.  Indeed  thoa  ghouldst  not  ask  foisiTenea  fint  | 
But  thou  premit'st  me  still,  in  all  thM^  noble. 
Yes,  I  will  ruH  thee  up  with  better  news  i 
Thf  Violnnte't  heart  wm  erer  thiue  ; 
Compell'd  to  wed,  becaune  she  ni  m;  ward. 
Her  toul  was  ab*ent  when  riu>  gave  het  hand : 
Nor  could  mj  threats,  or  his  pursuing  courtship, 
Ellect  the  consummation  of  his  love : 
So,  itiil  indulging  l«ara,  she  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  mud. 

Diir.  Hara  I  baan  ciuiing  hear'n,  while  bemn 
blen'd  me) 
I  Aall  run  road  wiUi  ecrtaey  of  J07 : 


What,  in  one  moment  to  bi 


lesT'o,  and  to  mj  king,  and  to  my  lore ! 
But  pitir  >■  m;  friend,  and  stops  me  snort. 
For  mj  unhappy  rixal.     Poor  Henriqueil 

5d.  Art  thou  so  geaeroni,  too,  to  pit;  himi 
Naj,  then,  I  was  nnjurt  to  lore  bim  better. 
Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  my  urns ; 
And  all  our  qnanela  be  but  such  as  these. 
Who  shall  tore  beet,  and  closert  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquei  was :  be  my  Alonro. 

Dor.  What  I  my  Alonio,  said  jrou  t     HyAlonioT 
Let  my  tears  thLnk  you  ;  for  1  cannot  speak  J 
And  If  I  could, 
Word)  were  not  made  to  Tent  such  thau|;htt  as  mine. 

SA.  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er  be  silent. 
Some  Btrruige  reiene  of  &te  must  sure  attend 
This  Tast  profusion,  this  eitraragaiice 
Of  heaT'n  t»  bleu  me  thua    Tls  gold  »  pQre, 
the  stamp,  withoi 


Where  Drjden  failed,  one  of  hit  youn^  oontempo- 
rariei  lucceeded.  The  tones  of  domeatic  tragedy 
and  the  deepeat  diitrett  were  lounded,  with  a  powet 
and  intensenesi  of  feeling  never  nirpaaied,  by  the 
unfortunate  Thomis  Otwat  ;  a  brilliant  name  asio- 
ciated  witli  the  most  melancholy  hirtory.  Otwaj 
was  bom  at  Trotting  in  Soieei,  March  3,  lOSl,  the 
■on  of  a  clergymaiL  He  was  educated  flrat  at  Win- 
chester achocl  and  anerwarda  at  Oxford,  bnt  Wt 
college  without  taking  bis  di^ree.  In  1S7S  he 
made  his  appearance  u  an  aiior  on  the  London 
■tagc  To  this  profeision  his  talents  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art,  which  vaa  KTrieeable  to  liim  when  he  began  to 
vrite  for  the  theatre.  He  modoced  three  tra^diea, 
..UsAtadet,  Am  OotIm,  and  Titia  lad  Arouee,  which 


were  incceMfiillyperiStfaMd)  btit  Otmty  waaal  _,_ 
In  poverty.  In  1677  theBariof  Hyiixntfa  iVDcnred 
him  an  apptrintment  aa  a  coniet  of  dngooni,  and 
the  poet  went  with  hit  tcgiment  to  Flanden.  He 
wu  aoon  caahiwed,  Id  conaequence  of  hi*  irregnla- 
ritiei,  and,  leturcing  to  England,  he  reanmed  writing 
Ibr  the  atage.  tn  16S0  ha  pcodoced  Cmm*  Mardia 
and  the  OriAm,  tragediea;  in  1681  the  Solditt't 
Fortuu;  and  in  168S  Vnict  Prwmt  Tin  ihart 
CTentfol  liie  of  Otway,  cheqaered  h 


that,  a  piece  1/ bread  whkh  c ., 

According  to  another  accoant  be  died  ttterv,  o 
uoned  by  &tlgne,  er  bjdrinUng  water  wbni  Tklentlj 
heated.     Whalerer  waa  the  immediate  cause  of  hb 
death,  he  «a«  at  the  time  in  drenmitancei  of  great   1 
poTerty. 

The  fame  of  Otway  now  recta  on  hii  two  tragediet, 
the  '  Orphan,'  and '  Venice  Freaer  red }'  bntondioeit 
resta  ai  on  the  pillan  of  Hermlei.  Bia  talenta  in 
■cenei  of  paasionate  aflectjon  'riral,  at  least '*nd 
eometimee  excel,  thoae  of  Shakspeare:  more  lean 
have  been  ihed,  probaUy,  fbir  the  Kmw*  of  Bel- 
Tidera  and  Monlmia  than  for  thote  of  Jnliet  and 
Desdemona.'*  The  riot  ofthe 'Orphan,"  from  itsin- 
herent  indelicacy  and  painful  anodationi,  baa  driven 
this  play  from  the  theatres ;  bnt '  Venice  Preierred'  ii 
■till  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  eflectire  tragedies. 
The  stem  plotting  character  uf  ricrre  ii  well  con-  .; 
basted  with  the  irreiolate.  sensitive,  and  atlhctionilt 
nature  of  Jafficr ;  and  liie  hnnh  nnnatm^  cmeltr  ^ 
Priuli  serres  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off*  the  bn([ht 
puritr  and  tenderness  of  his  daughter.  The  pathetic 
and  harrowing  plot  is  well  managed,  mod  deecem 
towards  the  close ;  and  the  genlni  of  Otwaj  shuies  , 
in  his  delineation  of  the  pasaions  of  the  bort,  the 
ardour  of  love,  and  the  excess  of  mlKry  «Dd  detpiir. 
The  Tersiflcation  of  these  dramaa  li  nmetime*  nigged 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  occasional  redDDdancfct 
~~  '  inflatul  expresaiuns,  which  a  more  correct  taata 
Id  hnve  expunged ;  yet.  eren  in  propriety  of  style 
and  character,  how  much  does  this  young  and  cal9-  < 
less  poet  excel  the  great  maater  DrxdeD  I 


DRAMATISTS. 


EXaUSH  LITERATURE. 


THOKAft  07WAT. 


\8ccMifrom  Vemoe  PrtaervecL] 

Iftfk'iL    Enter  F^rvLi  and  Jaffibb. 


PrL  No  more!  Ill  hear  no  more!  begone,  and 
leave  me  1 

J<tf.  Not  hear  me !  by  mj  euiTeringB  but  you  shall ! 
My  lord — my  lord  1  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
Yon  think  me.   Patience  1  where's  the  distance  thiowf 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  ri^ht,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  mef 

Pru  HaTC  you  not  wrong'd  met 

Jaf.  Could  my  nature  e*er 
HaTC  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wronss, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  hare  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  firom  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you  1 

PrL  Yes,  wrong'd  me  I  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  rememDer  ^for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  oige  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  tnTel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  crowing  rirtue,  I  receiv'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  Texy  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  hare  us'd  me 
To  youp  best  serrice ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endearours, 
You  treachwously  practised  to  undo  me ; 
Sedttc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  fiom  my  bMom. 
Oh!  BelTidera! 

Jaf,  Tis  to  me  tou  owe  her : 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grare 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heud  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past. 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  saiVd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  we£ied  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Baah'd  us  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  BeWidera,  following  next. 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
Wlien  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  bufieting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  otner  daah'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  &t,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

PrL  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 

At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifie  me  ofall  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  jojrs  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine ! 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  stUI : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disob^ienoe  all  your  portion. 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Heav'n  has  alr«idy  crown 'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  Toung  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire. 
And  happier  than  his  father  I 

PrL  Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungty  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 


Jaf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri,  Twould,  by  heaven! 

Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  I 

PrL  And  she,  too,  with  &ee  ; 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  cuis'd  remembranoen 
I  once  was  happy  ! 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  sudi  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  said  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

J<tf,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  mudi  my  master: 
Three  years  are  past  since  first  our  vows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance. 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  mv  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri.  No  more. 

J^f.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head. 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

PrL  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire  ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life ;  get  brats  and  starve. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [^BxiL 

Jaf.  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 

This  proud,  this  swclliug  heart :  home  I  would  go. 

But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 

Fill'd  and  daram'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 

I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 

Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

0  Belvidera !  Oh  !  she  is  my  wife — 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together. 

But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

*  «  * 

Eater  Bbi.viobba. 

BeL  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge  I 
Happy  my  eye^  when  they  behold  thy  face  1 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  m  their  spring 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul ! 

Jaf.  As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring.!   Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd 

theef 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   first   found 

theet 
If  thou  art  altered,  where  shall  I  have  harbour  1 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1  Oh !  where  complain ! 

Bd.  Does  this  appear  like  chanse,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  I 
lioy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
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JaJ,  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  gloriouB  faiik  t 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  I 
Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman  I     Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you  : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  beltere  of  Hear'n ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love  1 

Bd*  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild. 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  mv  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev'ry  list'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Belvidera !  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungiy  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  ?    Can  thrae  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love,   ' 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  t 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(Ai  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers. 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  wo  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me !    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love! 

Bd,  Oh  !  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee  I 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suaee  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  Dare  earth  be  all  our  renting  place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  lieHt,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf.  Hear  this,  you  Ilcav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  I 
Reign,  rei^,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  a^in,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you  I 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck 'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  trmsure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Siiicv  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
llesolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [JEzvunt. 

[Jaffler  Joins  with  Pierre  snd  otben  in  a  coiupiraoy  apdnst 
tho  senate.  He  communicatee  the  secret  to  Belvidera,  and 
she,  anxious  to  nave  her  father's  life,  prevails  on  Jaftier  to  dla- 
cluHc  the  whole  to  the  aonatoFS.  The  betrayed  oonspiiatorsaze 
condemned  to  death.] 

Scene— A  Street    Enter  JarFiaa. 

Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world  I 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth. 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion ! 

Enter  BsLViDBaiu 


Bd,  My  life 

/«/.  My  plague 

Bd,  Nay,  then,  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die  1 

Jaf,  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though ;  and  him  too. 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends. 
Have  summons  to  prepare  for  Fate  s  black  hoar. 
Yet,  Belvidiiai  do  not  few  my  cnielty. 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fan^ : 
But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirik 

Bd,  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping-^— 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first  I 

Bd,  Oh,  Oh ! 

Jaf,  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears. 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bd.  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  spund  so  very  ndly. 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf,  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dry. 

Bd,  But  was't  a  miserable  <Jay  t 

Jaf,  A  curs'd  one. 

Bd,  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you  hare  oAoi 
sworn. 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you're  fwofo,  jMi 
bless'd  it 

Jaf,  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bd,  Then  why  am  1  not  curs'd  too. 

Jaf,  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eternal  trnth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Bd,  StUl  so  kind ! 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  me  1 

Jaf,  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd. 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been* 

Bd,  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me  I 

Jaf,  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years  we've  liv'd  together* 

Btl,  And  may  no  fiital  minute  erer  part  us. 
Till,  reverend  grown,  for  ase  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf,  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee  t 

B€l,  You  did. 

Jaf,  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head. 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nifhts  with  res^ 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts ;  and  prop  her  virtue^ 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lor'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Bd.  How !  parting,  parting ! 

Jaf,  Yes,  for  ever  parting ! 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee. 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

J3e^  Oh  1  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  cone  me. 

Jaf,  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd,  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  togetker, 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaf,  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  til'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

IDravn  kit  dagyr. 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  live  one  longer: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall— — 
Hark— the  dismal  bell  [Pamng  bdl  tolU. 

Tolls  out  for  death !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dyin|^  Pierre,  expects  me : 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgivenest. 
Farewell  for  ever! 

Bd,  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me : 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  parting  t 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break ! 

Jaf,  Vet  stay : 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infiuit : 
Be  th  kind  mother  to  nim  when  I  am  gone : 
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Bleed  him  in  rirtue,  and  the  pathi  of  honour^ 

But  nerer  let  him  know  hiii  father's  story : 

I  charge  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 

May  do  his  future  fortune  or  his  name. 

Now — nearer  yet — 

Oh,  that  my  arms  were  riveted 

Thus  round  thee  exer !  But  my  friends  1  my  oath ! 

This,  and  no  more.  [Kitm  her. 

Bd,  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one,  youVe  ta'en  such  care  ofl 
111  gire't  him  truly. 

Jaf.  So — now,  £uewelll 

Bd.  Yot  OTer  I 

Jirf.  Hear'n  knows,  for  erer  I  all  good  angels  guard 
thee  I  lExii. 

Bd,  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  charge  of  me  this  moment. 
Oh,  give  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  could  bleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  waTes 
Bussing  and  foaming  round  my  sinking  head, 
Till  I  descended  to  ue  peaceful  bottom  1 
Oh  I  there's  all  quiet — ^here,  all  rage  and  fuiy! 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell!  helll 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud. 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [SxU, 

Bnwie   nt  Mark's  Plaoe   ficsflbW  and  a  Wbeel  psepeied  for 
the  Bxamtkm  of  PiaaaB. 

BMer  Captaiit,  Piwuts,  Guakos,  BzacenoiTBa,  and 

Rablklflu 

Pier.  My  frigid  not  yet  come! 

Enter  JArriaa. 

Jtf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pter.  Dear  to  my  arms,  though  thou'st  undone  my 
fame, 
I  can't  foiget  to  lore  thee.    IVythee,  Jafiier, 
Forgire  that  filthy  blow  my  paHsion  dealt  thee  t 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  fitin  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Capt.  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Ja/.  Dead! 

Pwr.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier ;  they're  all  died  like  men 
too, 
Worthy  their  character. 

Jaf.  And  what  must  I  do  t 

Pier.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burden'd  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier,  Friend  1  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  gene- 
rous friend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrowi. 
Heaven  knows  I  want  a  friend ! 

Ja/.  And  1  a  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue. 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier.  No!  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jamer. 

Ja/.  Yes,  I  will  live : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  reveng'd. 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier.  Wilt  thou  I 

Jaf.  I  will,  by  Heaven  ! 

pier.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  forgive  thee.    Oh ! — ^yet--shall  I  trust  thee  I 

Jaf.  No ;  I've  been  false  already. 

Pur.  Doet  thou  Iove%ie ! 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtingi. 

Pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness ! 

Jaf.  Tears?  Amazement!  Tears T 
I  never  saw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom. 
That  must  have  vent ;  though  I'm  a  villain,  tell  me. 

Pier.  Seest  thou  that  engine !  [Point ln(/  to  the  tched, 

Jaf.  Why! 


Pier.  Wt  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  liv'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  con- 
quest. 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel  I 

Ja/.  Hah! 

Pter.  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

jyi  Fitting! 

Pter.  I'd  have  thee  undertake  ^ 

Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  monory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Capi.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Thouzh  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justice* 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done  ! 

Pier.  This,  and  no  more.  [ffe  vhiipen  Jav. 

Jaf.  Hah!  is't  then  so! 

Pier.  Most  certainly. 

Jaf.  I'll  do't. 

Pier.  Remember. 

CapL  Sir 

Pur.  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  f  may  have  room 
To  mtertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Youll  think  on't !  [7b  Jav. 

Jaf.  'Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[Pierre  and  Jaffier  a$cend  the  eeaffddr^ 
ExBcuTioKER  bindt  Pierre. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier !  now  I'm  going!  Now-~ 

Jaf.  Have  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then ! — there —  [Steibe  Am. 

And  this  is  well  too.  \8tabe  himtdf. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faitnfiil  1 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  have  deceived  the  senate. 

Jaf,  Bravely. 

Pur.  Ha,  ha,  ha oh!  oh! 

[FtdU  down  on  the  aeaffcid^  and  diet, 

Jaf.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers, 
Thus  of  the  blood  ye've  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  rorinkle  it  mingling.    May  it  rest  upon  yoa 
And  all  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,  I  have  a  wife ;  bear  thiti  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  blew'd  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [Dies. 

[The  teene  dotei  vpon  thm. 

Scene— Apartment  in  Privli*s  Honaa 
Enter  Priuli,  Bklvidkra  distracted,  and  two  of  bar 


Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 

Heaven. 
Bd.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
IVythee,  my  love.  The  winds !  hark  how  they  whistle ! 
And  the  rain  beats !    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me ! 
I  say  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature  ;  get  you  gone,  then.    Oh  1 
Are  you  returned !   See,  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him  f    0,  thou  dear  oneu 
Why  do  you  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then  ! 
Jaffier,  where  ui  thou !    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus  I 
Stand  off— don't  hide  him  from  me.    He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say  1    Whhi !  gone !    Remember,  tyrant, 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Enter  Captaiit,  and  whiapsfs  Paiuu. 

Pri.  News — what  news ! 

Capt.  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  an 
Both  fell  together. 

Bel.  Ha !  look  there  I 
My  hu-sband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!     Murder  ! 
Who  has  done  this !     Speak  to  mc,  thou  sad  rision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  1  beg  it.  Vanish *d  ! 


and  next  himself; 
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Here  they  went  down^ — Oh,  1*11  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 

Hoa,  Jaffier,  Jaffierl 

Peep  up,  and  gire  me  but  a  look.    I  hare  him  I 

I  have  got  him,  father!     Oh! 

My  loye!  my  dear!  my  blessing!  help  me!  help  me! 

TheyVe  hold  of  me,  and  .drag  me  to  the  bottom! 

Nay — now  they  pull  so  hard — farewell [Diet. 

Pru  Oh!  lead  me  into  some  place  that's  fit  for 
mourning: 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  ton,  > 
May  neyer  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black. 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  lis ht  a  day 
As  long  as  Vre  to  liye ;  and  mere  all  leaye  me : 
Sparing  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate. 
Bat  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

lExemU  Ommet, 

IParting.'] 

Where  am  1 1    Sure  I  wander  'midst  enchantment. 
And  neyer  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 
But  0  Monimia  1  art  thou  indeed  resoly'd 
To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence  f 
Why  tum*st  thou  from  me  I    Tm  alone  already  1 
Meuunks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining ; 
Whilst  afar  off  the  yessel  sails  away. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  souFs  embark'd  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  t  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  ! 
I  should  know  all,  for  loye  is  pregnant  in  them  ! 
They  swell,  they  press  their  b^uns  upon  me  still  1 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  I    If  wo  must  part  for  eyer, 
Oiye  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon. 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

Tk$OrphaiL 

iPidvnqfa  Witch.'] 

Tlirough  a  dose  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  yision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red, 
And  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  seemed  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  renmant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Which  seryed  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cola. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — ^black,red,  white,  yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me ; 
Then  crayed  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  saye  a  sister. 

{Deteripiion  of  Ifomtn^.] 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come  ;  and  now  upon  the  plunf. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks^ 
The  happy  shepherds  leaye  their  homely  huts. 
And  witn  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lusty  swain  comes  with  his  well-fill'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  yiands,  which,  when  hunger  calls. 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats. 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daUy  toil. 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him  froits. 
The  beasts  that  under  ue  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up  ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  raise 
Their  yoice,  and  bid  their  fellow-brutes  good  monow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
Assemble  all  in  choirs ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

[KUUng  a  Boar,] 

Forth  firom  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar, 
80  large,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  Uie  woods, 


With  aU  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  high ; 
They  seem'd  a  groye  of  spean  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  wheve  I  was  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  wids^ 
As  he  already  hiui  me  for  his  prejr ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  jayelin  hi|^ 
With  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindle4  monster  to  the  heart. 


NATHANXELUQL 

Another  tragic  poet  of  this  period  was  Katbanbl 
Lee,  who  possessed  no  small  portion  of  ^e  Ifre  of  ge- 
nius, though  onfortonately  'near  allied'  to  madness. 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  derj^rman,  and 
reoeired  a  classical  education,  first  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambrid^s. 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  and  author, 
was  four  years  in  bedlam  from  wild  insanity ;  b«t 
recoyering  his  reason,  resumed  his  labours  as  a  dra- 
matist, and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  derange- 
ment,  continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  besides  assisting 
Dnrden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieces,  JSd^pm 
and  the  Duke  of  Guut,  The  unfortunate  poet  was 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity:  hedMin 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6, 1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Jiival  Queetu,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  Mithridatet, 
T*heodoeiuSf  and  Luciut  Jwuum  Brutus,  In  praising 
Alexander,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  his  friend 
in  moying  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  demise 
those  critics  who  condemn 

The  too  much  yigour  of  his  youthfUl  muse. 

We  haye  here  indicated  the  source  both  of  Lee's 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.  In  tenderness  and 
genuine  passion,  he  excels  Dryden ;  but  his  style  often 
degenerates  into  bombast  and  extrayagant  frenzy— 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  productioos 
by  his  mental  malady.  The  author  was  aware  of  his 
weakness.  *It  has  (^nbeen  obsenred  against  me,' 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodosios,  *that  I 
abound  in  ungooemedfaney;  but  I  hope  the  world  will 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  despmndencj,  and 
dulness,  come  too  fast  of  themselyes.  I  discommend 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  noble  hunters  that  follow  the  game  must  leap 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  run  at  all,  or 
neyer  come  into  tlie  fkll  of  a  ouarry.'  He  wanted 
discretion  to  temper  his  tropicsl  genius,  and  reduce 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order; 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enthusissm 
are  yery  soft  and  graoef\il  lines.  Dryden  himsdf  has 
no  finer  image  tlum  the  following: — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  imsges  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  souL 

Or  this  declaration  of  loye : — 

I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by :  far  be  the  n<HS6 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  haye  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  well  pair  together. 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  afld  flowery  meads. 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls : 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And  when  the  golden  eyening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleqp  till  mom. 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (yer^g  upon  rhodomoo- 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  hues  as  tiie  fUlowing; 
descriptife  of  Junius  Brutus  throwing  off  his  dis- 
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}nii»e  of  idiocy  after  the  rape  of  Locreoe  by  Tar^ 

quin: — 

As  from  night's  womh  the  glorious  day  hreaks  forth. 
And  Deems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stais  ; 
So,  from  the  blackness  of  young  Tarquin's  crime 
And  furnace  of  his  lust,  the  Tirtuous  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
1  see  the  pillars  of  his  kingdom  totter: 
The  rape  of  Lucrece  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  my  senius  down  to  the  foundation. 
liCaTe  me  to  won,  mj  Titus,  0  my  son  I 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  shall  arise, 
Tlukt  mdkt  ere  night  pune  all  the  Roman  ur. 
And  then  the  thunder  of  his  ruin  follows. 


[Soene  between  Bruhu  and  Titm^  hit  son.] 

[Tltas  haTtnf  Joined  the  Tarqufn  ctmsplraoy.  Is  coodcnmsd 
by  his  own  fatber  to  tnlliBr  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Bnitus  takes 
a  last  fsi«w«ll  of  him.] 

BnUm,  Well,  Titus,  apeak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  f 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mi^ty  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  orerblown, 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee. 
So  hufh'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listcn'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  O  my  best  belored, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  t 

Titw,  So  w^,  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  no- 
thing; 
So  well,  that  I  eould  wish  to  die  this  moment, 
For  so  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happr. 
Bru,  How's  that,  my  son  !  would  death  n>r  thee  be 

happy  t 
TiL  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grare  I  'scape 
All  those  affronts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for, 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Kome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  nune, 
Eadi  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Besides,  I  'sciq>e  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  will  for  erer  rack  me  with  remembrance^ 
Haont  me  bv  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  olotted  honour  in  the  way 
Where'CT  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 
Bru,  But  is  not  death  a  rery  dreadful  thing  1 
TiL  Not  to  a  mind  resoWd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
It  eeems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Groans,  and  conTulsions,  and  discolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies. 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness, 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world,    . 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  fer  ever. 
Nut  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it. 
To  have  <he  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  godSi 

Brnu  0  Titus,  O  thou  absolute  young  man  I 
Thou  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image. 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage ! 
Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race  I 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ; 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Tituw  ;  die,  my  son  : 
I  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 


The  violated  genius  of  thy  oountxy 
Rears  his  sad  nead,  and  puses  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance, 
^udl  never  see  thee  more. 

Tit.  Alas !  my  lord. 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus !  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow  1 
Wliy  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  met 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  heane  1 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru.  They  will,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  oonfirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair, 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thv  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain  d  it, 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people^ 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  <d  Rome. 
'TIS  fix'd :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

m  The  axe  t  0  heaven  1  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  t 
What !  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  t 

Bru.  If  thou  aeny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thv  important  fate — cement  Rome's  flaw& 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose, 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

Tit.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  1  Ha  1  a  beaten  slave  I 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  sufilering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  O  Brutus,  must  I  ciul  you  father. 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness! 

No  sign  of  mercy  t    What  I  not  bate  me  that  t 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour  1  to  behold  me  too  t 
To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  I 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  I    is  this  a  frkther  t 
Ah !  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled! 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me! 

Bru.  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passioD, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthi^uakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  ma 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point, 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  sufferings  ought  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

TiL  0  rise,  thou  violated  majesty, 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten 'd  vengeance : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen; 
Come,  stnp  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  siffht. 
And  laoh  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies; 
And  when  you'll  have  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and 
ihll. 

Ml 
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For  want  of  spirits,  grorelling  in  the  duat. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge : 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it. 

Bru.  No  more — farewell^-etemalljr  farewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserre  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.    One  last  embrace — 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  1 

iSdf'Murder.] 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spirits. 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despair. 
No  lonser  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
But  bomly  set  themselves  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander  on. 
Like  wilder*d  travellers,  without  a  guide  ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze, 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  au  infant  mom, 
By  a  faint  glimmer  checkering  through  the  trees. 
Reflects  to  diwmal  view  the  walking  ghosts, 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 

T%e(tdothu. 

JOHN  CROWNS. 

John  Cbowne  was  patronised  by  Rochester,  in 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  TTiyestes,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  evince  considerable 
talent  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repul- 
sive classical  story.  Atreus  invites  liis  banbhed 
brother,  Thycstes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  and 
blood  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father  uncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Thyestes  from  his 
retirement,  with  the  fears  and  misgivings  which  fol- 
low, are  vividly  described: — 

{Extract  from  Tkyettes.'] 
Tbybstbs.    Pbilisthbubs.    Pbmbubl 

Thy,  0  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long  look'd>for  native  soil ! 
And  oh  I  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travell'd  toward  this  place. 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  neat  palace  where  1  had  my  birth. 
O  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods. 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  : 
Sacred,  because  yon  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent; 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  vour  feet. 
And  would  give  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Owns  her  onginal  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  mominff  beams,  and  meet  mv  tyts  in  throngs : 
And  see,  all  Arsos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  1 

PhiL  0  joyful  sound  1 

Thy,  But  with  them  Atreus  too 

PhU,  What  ails  my  father  that  he  stops,  and  shakes. 
And  now  retires  t 

Thy.  Return  with  me,  my  son. 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts. 
And  faithful  deoert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die. 
And  never  seek  revenge ;  no  vilfany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen,  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fraud  t 

Jlky.  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

PcK,  What  are  these  to  him  1 

Thy.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen.  Oods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

Thy.  The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. 
R«tant»  setnm  with  mt* 


Pe».  Against  our  oaths  t 
I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Thy.  Here  are  no  gMis ;  theyVe  Ic^  this  dire 

Pen.  True  race  of  Tantalus  !  who  parent-like 
Are  doomed  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  helL 

iWithetfor  Ob$cmn^.} 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man  I      • 
Take  noisty  vexing  grMtness  they  that  pleaat; 
Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  ease. 
Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  have  none 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone : 
My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  ofltod. 
And  creep  by  me  as  bv  a  slumbering  firiend  ; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal. 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  plenteous  meaL 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  csll*d  abroad  by  powei^ 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour  I 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known. 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none ; 
So,  e'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 

{Pauums.} 

We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nighte ; 
And  by  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natum^ 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  daik. 

[Love  in  Women.'] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  oonfesa'd; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds  ; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

llnconttancy  qf  the  MuUitnde,'} 

I'll  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 
To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 
WHio,  when  their  giddy  violence  is  past. 
Shall  from  the  king,  the  Ador'd,  revolt  at  last ; 
And  then  the  throne  they  ntve  they  shall  invade, 
And  scorn  the  idol  which  themselves  have  made. 

[Warriora.] 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deed% 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 


THOMAS  SHADWELL — SIR  GEORGE  ETHERBGB — ^WIL- 
LIAM WYCHERLBT — MRS  APHRA  BEHN. 

A  more  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Drjden  was 
Thomas  Shadwell  (1640-1692),  who  also  wrote 
seventeen  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  in  which  he  affected 
to  follow  Ben  Jonson.  Shadwell,  though  only  known 
now  as  the  Mac>Flecknoe  of  Dryden*s  satire,  poescescd 
no  inconsiderable  comic  i>ower.  His  pictures  of 
society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation*  but  they  are 
often  true  and  well-drawn.  When  the  Revolution 
threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  the 
shade,  Shodwell  was  promoted  to  the  oflloe  of  poet- 
laureate.  Sir  George  Ktherbge  (1636-1694)  gave 
a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  by  hi«  Man 
of  Mode  or  Sir  t'opfina  Flutter^  a  play  which  contains 
the  first  runnings  of  tnat  vein  of  live^  humour  and 
witty  dialogue  wh!(>.h  were  afterwards  displayed  by 
Congreve  and  Farquhar.  Sir  Oeorge  was  a  g^ 
Ubertine,  and  whilst  taking  leave  of  %  fiBstivejpiffty 
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one  evening  at  hU  house  in  Ratisbon  (wliere  he  re- 
tided  u  Britiith  plenipotentiary),  he  fell  down  the 
•tain  and  killed  himadf.  The  greatest , of  the  comic 
dramatists  was  William  Wtcherlet,  born  in  the 
year  1640,  in  Shropsliire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  handsome  property.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wjcherlej  did  not  practise  his  profession,  but  lired 
gailj  *upon  town.'  Pope  saya  he  had  *a  true  noble- 
man look,'  and  he  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  the 
abandoned  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  wrote  yarious 
oonedies.  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Gemdeman 
Dancing  M<uter(\B7S\  the  Country  Wife  (1675),  and 
the  Plain  Deakr  (1677).  In  1704  he  published  a 
Tolimie  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
•aid  '  the  stjle  and  Tersification  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.'  In  ad- 
Tanced  age,  Wycherley  continued  to  exhibit  the  follies 
and  rices  <^  youth.  His  name,  howerer,  stood  high 
aa  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  tibe 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  *Ck>untry  Wife.'  Their 
published  correspondence  is  weU-known,  and  is  in- 
teresting from  ibo  marked  superiority  maintained 
in  tiieir  intercourse  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  orer 
hii  mentor  of  sixty-four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  niendship  was 
diasolred.  At  the  age  of  serenty-fl  ve,  Wycherley  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley'i 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
stage.  He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
wiw  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit,  but  without  sufficient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally 
objectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  '  quietly  inumed*  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.  A  female  Wycherley  appeared  in 
Mrs  Aphra  Bern,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
name  of  Astnea — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsa  tread  I 

FOpt, 

The  comedies  of  Mrs  Behn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
various  novels  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  read  or 
reinembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
she  resided  some  time^  uid  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
novel,  that  supplied  Southerne  with  materials  for  a 
tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  nrince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  II., 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  as  to  the  intended 
Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 


[Seme  from  Sir  George  Ethereg^t  Comicoi  Revonge.'\ 

[A  portion  of  this  comedy  \»  written  In  fhjrae.  Although 
Uw  vandficatkm  of  th«  French  dranmtic  poets  is  meetly  eo, 
lit  elltai  In  oar  own  Ungoage  Is  far  from  good,  eqwdally  in 
pMMiM  oi  rapid  action.  In  the  following  Mene,  the  hero  sod 
hie  weond  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  for  a  dud ;  hut  are 
•et  upon  by  hired  ■wMwinc  Their  adverauies  oppmiunely 
appear,  and  set  upon  them.] 

Baler  BBADroar  and  Sir  FRBnaarrK,  and  traveme  the  stage, 
j&iler  Brucb  and  Lotis  at  another  door. 

Bruce,  Your  friendship,  noble  youth, '« too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
Your  present  happiness,  your  fUture  joy ; 
Yoa  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 

Lima,  What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  friend  t 
\  kave  no  hopes  but  what  on  you  depend. 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate  t 

A  heap  of  dirt.     Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Eater  the  five  villaine  with  drawn  sworda 

let  Villain,  puliing  off  hit  vizard, — Bruce,  look  on  me, 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Bruce,  0  treacherous  villain  ! 
let  Villain,  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

revenge. 
Lovii,  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  [Theyfighl, 

Bnter  BsAorroRT  and  Bia  Prbdcrick. 
Beam,  Heavens  I  what  is  this  I  see  t    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains*  p words. 
Courage,  brave  men;  now  we  can  match  their  force  ! 
Xorts.  We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  thitt  treachery. 
Beau,  So.  [The  villains  run. 

Bruce.  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  thenj 

go. 
Brave  men  I  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 
'TIS  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau,  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victory. 
Your  lives  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wrong'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song, 
[Ih  Bfrs  Bdmli  *  Abdfllaaer,  or  the  Moor^  Revenge.*] 

Love  in  fimtastic  Mumph  sat. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eves  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishraent  and  fears. 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  uie  god  have  arm'd. 

And' set  him  up  a  deity  ; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

KUCELLAMSOVB  PIECES  OF  THE  PERIOD  1649-1689. 

[ffaUo  my  Fancy,"] 
[Anonymous.] 
In  melancholic  fancy. 

Out  of  myself. 
In  the  vulcan  dancy, 
All  the  world  surveying. 
No  where  staying. 
Just  Hke  a  faiiy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping. 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
Hallo  toy  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  mistv  vapours, 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  i^ffright  us, 
Wliile  we  travel  here  below. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder, 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  clouda 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gase  and 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 
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Fain  would  I  know  the  rcadon 

Why  the  little  uit. 
All  the  Bummer  geaaon, 
Lajeth  up  proTiaion, 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter**  want : 
And  how  housewives,  that  are  so  good  and  painful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prore  so  good  and  gainful ; 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  disdaisfol. 
Hallo  mj  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

'  Ships,  ships,  I  will  descry  yoa 
Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  tiy  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting. 

What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  eoes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  iuTading,  ^ 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

When  I  look  before  me, 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knowB  ma; 
All  the  world's  a-gadding. 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
Ho  that  is  below  enrieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  aboTe,  him  that's  below  despiseth. 
So  eyery  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deriseth. 
Hallo  my  Uaicj,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  I  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
ETCfy  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling, 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion* 
Another  hangs  his  head,  because  he's  out  of  fafhion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  returning 
In  its  journeying, 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerre  I 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water, 
Do  never  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater ! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  the  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  1 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  bo 

lightly ; 
And  wnere  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hidlo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

In  conceit  like  Phseton, 

111  mount  Phoebus'  chair. 
Having  ne'er  a  hat  on. 
All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  journeying, 
Hurrying  through  the  air. 
Fun  would  I  hear  Ms  fiery  horses  neighing, 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  I  will  be  surveying ! 
Hallo  my  fiuicy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 


O,  from  what  ground  of  nainro 

Doth  the  pelican. 
That  self-devouring  ereatoie. 
Prove  so  froward 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  strun  t 

And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's  woandiislyiag, 

Doth  not  lament  his  pangs  by  howling  and  by  oyinj ; 

And  why  the  milk-white  swan  doth  sing  when  she'i 

a-dying. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Fain  would  I  conclude  thia. 

At  least  make  essay. 
What  similitude  is ; 
Why  fowls  of  a  feather 
Flock  and  fly  together. 
And  lamlM  know  beasts  of  prej» 
How  Natnie's  alcl^ymists,  thcM  small  laborious  cnip 

'     tores, 
Acknowledge  still  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matten, 
And  sufler  none  to  live,  who  slothing  lose  their  featoiet. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wUt  thou  go  t 

I'm  rapt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate, 
Men  of  an  occupation, 
How  each  one  odls  him  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other, 
And  yet  still  intimate ! 
Yea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  farther  sund'red, 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'll  find,  of  one  mind  scarce  a  hundred  1 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate. 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved. 
And  this  world  served. 

In  moisture,  light,  and  heat  1 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning. 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying, 
If  rapid  cireles'  motion  be  that  which  they  call  burning! 
HiJlo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this. 

By  considering 
What  that,  which  you  call  love,  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
^ain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  love  hath 

wounded. 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded, 
Whom  nothing  else  oould  please  though  the  world 
were  rounded. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 

To  know  this  world's  centre. 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length, 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attractions 
Of  magnetic  actions. 
And  adamantic  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  lofty  mountain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountuo ; 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment, 
Bv  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature. 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater, 
Or  all  remains  complete ! 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  reason ; 
If  fioblcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason ; 
If  fear  of  winters  want  make  swallows  fly  the 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
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Hftllo  my  fiuicy,  hallo. 

Stay,  ttftj  a(  home  with  m«^ 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow, 
For  thou  hast  betraj'd  me, 
And  bewraj'd  me ; 
It  M  too  much  for  thee. 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me;  leafe  off  thy  lofty 

waring; 
Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

poring; 
For  he  thi^  goes  abroad,  lajs  little  ap  in  storing : 
Thou'rt  welcome  home,  my  fancy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

Alas,  poor  SchoLcarf 

WhUker  tnU  thou  got 
or 
Stnmoe  AlUratUma  which  at  thta  titne  be, 
Tkerts  many  did  think  they  never  shoiuld  see. 

[JPna.  a  Ooilnetkm  of  poems  entltlod  *  Iter  Bonsle/  hy  B. 

Wfld,D.D.    lOOB.] 

In  a  melancholy  study. 

None  out  myself, 
Hethought  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seren  yean'  readings 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

Pre  rent  my  plush  and  satin, 
And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leare  thee. 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deceive  me ; 
I  oft  expected 
To  hare  boon  elected. 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Hare  no  common  graces. 
And  they  that  have  fellowships 

Have  but  common  places  ; 
And  those  that  flcholars  are. 
They  must  haye  handsome  faces : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

I  hare  bow'd,  I  hare  bended. 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriendod : 

I  have  preach'd,  I  have  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  pope ; 
I  woiship'd  towards  the  east. 

But  the  sun  doth  now  fomske  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  I  had  been  upright, 
For  bowiiiff  now  will  break  me : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  1  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed, 

Witness  my  silk ; 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maimed : 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  stately, 
And  hare  a  dairy  of  belUropes*  milk; 
But  now,  alas  I 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Bigamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Each  man  mutt  have  but  one. 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter  : 
Alms,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  got 


Into  some  country  village 
Now  I  must  go, 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parchea  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adventure,  without  studying^ 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got         ' 

All  the  arts  I  have  skill  in. 

Divine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling: 

When  the  women  hear  ma^ 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  weaver; 
I  quoted  Austin, 

He  (quoted  Dod  and  Clever ; 
I  nothing  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  fD  t 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  discover. 

Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  over. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam  f 
Bishoprics  are  void 

In  Scotland  ;  shall  I  thithv  t 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  prient  to  shrive  themi 
0  no,  *tis  blust'ring  weather : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thoa  got 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture, 
Be  bound  at  adventuM 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may*st  command, 
By  William  Lilly's  charter : 
There  thou  may*st  whip,  strip. 

And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter, 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur : 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  1  go. 

3%e  Fairy  Q^em. 

[Anonymoos,  from  flie  *  M jrterieo  of  Love  and  Bloaasiie^ 

1608.] 

Come,  follow,  follow  me, 

You,  fairy  elves  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green. 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around, 
For  this  place  is  faiiy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied, 

Through  keyholes  we  do  glide  j 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves. 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl. 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
There  we  pinch  their  ariiiH  and  thighs  ; 
None  escapes,  nor  none  espies. 
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But  if  the  baiin  be  raept, 
Anil  from  unclcwineai  kept, 
Wc  prmiw  cho  housetiolil  mkid. 
And  dutj  ibe  ia  paiil ; 
For  ttt  UK,  before  we  go. 
To  dtup  ■  tstcr  in  ber  diae. 
Upon  ft  mnabcoom'*  bead 
Our  lablertoth  we  cpnad; 
A  gniin  of  rye  or  wbt»t 
Ib  muicbct  Hbicb  *e  ett ; 
Pearl  J  dropi  of  dew  nc  drink. 
In  uom  cupa  fill'd  to  the  brhik. 
The  btsina  of  ni)(btinnlM, 
Wiih  unctuous  fiit  oTanaila, 
Between  two  cockles  Men'd, 
Is  meat  tbat'a  easily  chcir'd  j 
Tubi  of  *o^^^  nnd  mniTDW  of  mioe. 
Do  make  a  diiib  that's  wondroui  nice. 
The  grasabopper,  gnat,  and  flj, 

Omoe  aaid,  we  duice  a  while, 
Aitd  so  the  tituo  beguile ; 
Anil  if  the  nioou  dcith  hide  her  bead, 
The  glow-woml  ligbU  ua  hoiae  to  bed. 
On  tops  of  dewy  gmsa 
So  nimbly  do  we  imw, 
The  jouug  and  tti.der  stalk 
Ne'er  beiids  when  we  do  walk  ; 
Yet  in  the  morning  mai  be  seen 
Wlun  we  the  night  buAire  bare  been. 


WRITERS. 

HE  producHoni  of  tlii» 
ptrlnd,  in  the  liepartTnent 
of  prose,  bear  a  high  cha- 
racter. PuBieenng  much 
of  the  ncTTcnu  force  and 
originality  of  the  prwed' 
[  luBt^a,theynial[eancarer 
approach  to  thnt  elegance 
,  in  the  choice  and  arraiig«- 
j^ment  of  worda,  vhiiUi  hu 
0^ since  been  attained  in 
f  English  com  poll  tiim.  The 
diief  vrltenin{dlilo«opbi- 
|  cal  and  political  dinert^ 
\  Urn  are  UUtto  and  Cow- 
ley  (already  introdnccd  w 
notta),  Sdncy,  Temple,  TluHnaj  Burnet,  and  Locke ; 
ID  hiitoTT,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Bishop  Bamet; 
in  diTiniiy.  Barrow,  Tillolion,  Stillitigfieet,  Sherlock, 
South,  CHlamy,  Baxter,  and  Barclay ;  in  miscella- 
neom  literature.  Fuller,  WaltiMi.  L'Estrangp,  Dryden, 
and  Tom  Brown.  Bunyan,  aatbor  of  the  '  Hlgrim'i 
Profrma,'  atands  In  a  class  by  himaelC  I'hyncal 
■dcnce.  or  a  knowledge  of  nature,  was  at  the  aame 
lime  cultivated  with  great  success  by  the  Honourable 
Itobert  Boyle.  Ur  ll^rmw.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
some  others,  whoae  vntinga,  however,  were  chiefly  in 
lAtin,  An  association  of  niun  ileiot«d  to  the  atndy 
of  nature,  which  included  Iheie  porsons,  wai  farmed 
in  1662,  under  the  nppelhitiou  uf  the  Royal  Society 
— a  proof  that  tliii  branch  of  knowledge  waa  be- 
giuiuDg  to  attract  ■  due  share  of  attentioa. 


M11.TD11  began,  at  the  coiniiiGnc«mmt  of  the  civil 
war,  to  write  panohlets  against  the  establisliedEiui- 
oopal  church,  and  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  enaniug  tronbbnia  period  to  dmte  bit  pea  to 
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the  serriee  of  his  party,  even  to  the  defence  of  that 
bolilett  of  their  measure!,  the  eiecutlon  of  the  king, 
Hia  Item  and  inflexible  principles,  both  in  r^nrd  to 
religion  and  to  civil  government,  are  displayed  in 
these  essays;  sonw  of  which  were  composed  in  Latin, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  read  in  foreign  conntriea 
aa  well  aa  in  hia  owtL  Miltmi  wrote  a  history  <J 
Engliuid.  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  ConqneM, 
which  does  not  posaeM  much  merit,  and  in  which  he 
has  inaerted  the  fables  of  the  old  chronicler*,  aa  uie- 
fid  to  poet*  and  oratora,  and  poariUy  '  contaiolng  ia 
them  many  footsteps  and  relica  ct  aonielhing  truer 
an  eloquent  and  Tigorrnu  diacoone,  ^titled  Artapa- 
gitica—a  Speak  for  tia  LSierbf  of  Dtdkeotd  PnitAig. 
lalhePaHiamaitofEnoliuds  ATneU^ofEdacaHait, 
addressed  to  hia  friend  Master  Samuel  Baitlib,  and 
containing  some  bighir  ralltmal  and  advanced  vlawt 
on  that  aubject;  aud^TViaaliseaa  Ctria(iaai)«cfrn«t 
which  lay  undiscovered  In  mannacript  till  IHS3,  two 
years  after  which  an  English  tnnilaticHi  waa  pnb- 
liahed  by  Mr  Sumner.  The  subject  of  divorce  waa 
also  diacuaaed  by  Milton  at  great  length,  in  three 

Klilicadoni.  namely,  The  Doctrim  na  J  DiiripliMe  vf 
Berce;  The  Judgment  0/  Martin  Bvcer  nmceniha 
Divorce ;  and  Telradurdon,  or  Eipaiitiau  axm  n> 
/out  irhie/plactM  n  Seriplure  mhkh  treat  of  Marnagt. 
Of  these,  the  first  two  were  printed  in  1C44,  and  the 
last  in  164S.  The  orcaaion  which  drew  Iheni  forth 
wu  the  desertjou  of  his  firat  wife,  as  already  related. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  Milton  ia  a  reply  wbidl 
he  published  In  the  'Ikon  Basilikf,'  under  Uw  title 
of  IcoHoelailei,'  a  production  to  which  ve  hava 
already  alluded  in  speaking  of  Dr  Gaoden.  Sub- 
seqnentlv,  he  eninged  in  a  Latin  cnntroveny  with 
Salmasin*.  a  prot^asor  of  Lcydcn,  who  had  pubtislied 
a  defence  of  Charles  L:  and  the  war  on  both  sidea 
was  carried  ou  with  a  degree  of  virulent  abase 
and  personnlily  which,  though  common  in  the  age 

the  dispntanta,  is  calcuhited  to  strike  a  modem 
reader  with  aslonlabmenL  Salmanus  triumphantly 
ascribes  the  loss  of  Milton's  sight  to  the  fistiguea  of 
the  controTcrsy ;  while  Milton,  on  the  other  band,  ia 
aaid  to  have  bouted  that  bis  severities  had  tended 

shorten  the  life  of  Salmasiua. 

Milton's  prose  Style  ia  lufty,  clear,  vigonms,  ei- 
presBive,  and  frequently  adorned  with  profuae  and 
glowing  imagery.    Like  many  other  productions  at 
the  age,  it  U,  however,  deflcient  in  simplicity  and   ]! 
smoothness — qualities  whose  occasional  absence  is    [ 
in  Bome  degree  attributable  to  his  fondness  for  the     1 
Latin  idiom  in  the  construction  of  his  scnteiK'ca.     [ 
'  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  saya  a  modem  critic,  'that    < 
the  prose  writings  uf  Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be 
so  little  resd.    As  compoeitions,  they  dcservt  the    | 
attention  of  every  man  who  vrisbes  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  foil  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   Tbey  abound  with  passages,  compared  with 
which  the  finest  declaniations  of  Burke  sink  into 
Inaigniflcance.    They  are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of 
gold.    The  style  is  stiB'  with  gorgeous  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  hooka  of  the  r>r>ditc  Lcat 
has  he  ever  risen  higher  thnn  in  those  parts  of  hia 
controversial  works  in  which  his  feelioga,  excited  fay 
conflict,  And  a  vent  in  bursts  of  detotloDal  and  lyric 
rapture.    It  ia,  to  borrow  hia  own  m^yestjc  language, 
"a  sevenfold  chonu  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies."'t 

The  following  extracta  are  taken  respectively  from 
Milton'a  work  ^led  'TheUcoson  of  Church  Govern- 
ment  urged  agidnsc  Prelacy'  (IMl).  hi*  'Trw^ate  of 
Education'  (1644),  and  the  ■  Annpagitia'  (1M4). 
The  first  of  them  is  peculiarly  iutcresting,  as  an 

*  Htm  BuaiU,  ilfaUx  la  OmA, 
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sQDoimcement  of  the  tuthor't  Inteatioo  to  publish 
hii  immortal  poem. 

lMQkm*a  LUerary  JTumi^] 

After  I  had,  from  my  fint  Tears,  bj  the  oeaielen 
di^enoe  and  care  of  my  fatner,  whom  lod  recom- 
pense, been  exercieed  to  the  tongues,  and  some  scienoes, 
as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundiy  masters  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  OTerlookinff,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  oUier  tongue,  nrosing  or  yersin^,  bat 
diiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  si|^  it 
had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier,  in  the 
priimte  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  fibToured  to 
resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for 
the  manner  is,  that  every  one  munt  give  some  proof  of 
his  wit  and  rntding  there^,  met  with  acceptance  above 
what  was  looked  for ;  ana  other  things  which  I  had 
shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch 
vp  among  them,  were  received  with  written  enoommms, 
wmdi  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps,  I  becan  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  my  mends  here  at  home ;  and  not 
less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  ^which  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joinea  to  the 
strong  propenaitv  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written,  to  after  tiroes,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos- 
seMcd  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  f  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  looner  had  than  to 
Ood*s  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
eountry.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
iHiich  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relater  of  the  best  and 
safest  thinss  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in 
my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Carutian,  mifht  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
nowned by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  mi^t  seem  too 
profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting.  ^Vliether  that  epic  form, 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  whidi 
in  them  tnat  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
gression, but  an  enriching  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
king  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
as  Tarao  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tion against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Ooths,  or  Charlemagne  agMnst  the  Lombards ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 
aught  may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  ad- 


vert in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  oner  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
more  doctrinal  and  exemplmry  to  a  nation.  The 
Scripture  also  affords  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Ori^n  rightly  iudges ;  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.  And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  (>r  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns» 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimadius  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.  But  tliose  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  cattily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable. These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  iubrwd  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeos  of  virtue  and  public 
civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mino,  and 
set  the  afiections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  bis  church ;  to  sing  victorious 

Tnies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  stat^  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  ^ve, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  aU  the 
dianges  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within  ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teadiing 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  throu^aU 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  aelicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  thev  see  her 
elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  thou^ 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.  And  what  a 
benefit  wouldthis  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  maybe 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  thev  suck  in  dail^  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons 
as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swallowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those 
famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
discnet  our  mindS|  by  the  leaned  and  aflable  meel- 
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ingof  fVvquent  Academies,  and  the  procurement  of 
iHie  and  artful  recitationi,  sweetened  with  eloquent 
and  graceful  entioementa  to  the  Iotc  and  practice  of 
iofltice,  temperance,  and  fortitude^  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  maj  be  heard  eroiTwhers,  as 
Solomon  suth :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
Toice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  maj  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  waT 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  saj,  and  those  mten- 
tions  which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  anjrthing  worth  to  mj  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  rore-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
self, as  &r  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  idiose  inquisito- 
nous  and  tyrannical  duncerv  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  beinc  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgM  amorist,  or  the  trencher>fury  of  a  rhyminff 

Srasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  <n 
me  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  imo  can  enrich  with 
all  utter&nce  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  idiom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affiurs;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothin£  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  Worehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  thui  these,  and 
l^ave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitanness,  fed  with  dieer- 
fbl  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  lud  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fSikthers  at  your  door,  with  a 
riiapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
^ou  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
IS  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated. Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  ImaAne 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  a^^unst  such  adversaries. 

[JSincerfion.] 

And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  tAer 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
veying to  us  things  usefiu  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himielf  to  haw  all  the  tongues 
that  Babel  clefi  the  world  into,  yet^  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  wtnds 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear 
the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  gene* 
rally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  serap- 
inc  together  so  much  mismble  La^  and  Greek,  aa 
m^;ht  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  ddi^tfolly  in 


i  ' 

I 

I. 


And  that  which  easts  our  profidency  thernii  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  ofl  idlo 
vaoanoies  given  Ixyth  to  schoola  and  universitiei; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  tht 
ffaial  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  rea£ng  and  obaerv* 
ing,  with  degant  maiims  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get 
of  wretched  baibarising  against  the  Latin  and  Qtm 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
idiidi  they  scarce  taste  ;  wheraas,  if  after  some  pce> 
paratory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  fermsjgpt 
mto  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereoTin 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  which 
would  brinf  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  ratioiuU  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  wo 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  Qod  of  our  youth 
spent  herein* 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts;,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  n^  yet  well  ro* 
covered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbasoat 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  caiy 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense}, 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abetraetions  of 
loffic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  when  they 
stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lament 
able  construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  leaminf  ,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately 
their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them,  wita  the  sway 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
ignorantly  sealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the 
teade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
eq|uity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  <m  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fiU 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  affiurs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flatted  and  ooortshifts, 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  hi^Mst 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilline  their  barren  hearts  with 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  i^  as  I  rather  think,  it  be 
not  fei^ed.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  ddidous  and 
aiiy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  bving  out  their 
days  in  feasts  and  jollity ;  whidb,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  are  the 
enon^  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  miqtending  our 
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prime  jouth  at  achoolt  and  universttiefl  a«  we  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  sucli  things  chiefly 
at  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 
joa  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  jou  out  the  right 
path  of  a  Tirtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
sounds  on  CTery  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have 
more  ado  to  drire  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our 
stocks  and  stubs,  ^m  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag 
oar  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 
their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age. 

I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
ti<m,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

[lAbarty  of  the  Preaa."] 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as 
men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors ;  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
whoee  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in 
a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gons' teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  mav  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
Ood,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tis  true  ho  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
lots ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
loes  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raine  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
»  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life.  *  * 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  difier  little 
or  nothing  from  unwholesome ;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  differ- 
ence is  of  ba^l  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
cious reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
confute,  to  forewun,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
and  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 
together  almost  inseparably ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
food  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  know- 
ledge of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
intermixed.     It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  eviL  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is, 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baits 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  jet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  war-faring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is -to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
brinf  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us 
is  tnal,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessaiy  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  m 
reason  t  ♦  ♦ 

I  lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  afiront  that  can  be  offered  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  eveiy  least  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  cleigy;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  leu 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
leuning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  I — if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising 
and  extemporising  licenser  1  He  who  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  his  drifl  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  foreigner.    When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
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'  lumnians  up  till  hji  reuon  and  delibenlion  to 
I  him;  hepeftTches,  meditate!,  ii  iDduiitriuus,uid  likil; 
'  coDnilti  knd  canfen  wtlh  bin  judiciaua  fricnili ;  tSlec 
:  kll  (Tliich  i<  done,  he  Uke<  hiiD»lf  to  ht  iDfonaed  ii 
'  yihat  he  writ«B,  M  well  w  an;  that  writ  bdoR  him  ; 
;    if  in  thin,  the  most  cotuummaleactorhiH  fidelitjand 

ripeneH^,  no  jean^,  btt  indiutrr,  no  former  prmf  of  hia 
!   abiliticii  can  bring  him  to  that  atate  of  maturity,  at 

not  to  be  atill  mijitnuted  and  fluapectcd,  unlou  he 
,  cany  all  hii  coimidctata  diligcnct,  all  his  midnight 
I  watcbiiigs,  and  eipense  of  PilUdian  oil,  to  the  ■■  ■- 
,    Tiew  of  an    uiilciouiEd  licEnscr,  perhapa   mud 

{oongt-r,  pertupa  far  hU  inferior  in  judgiient,  per- 
aM  one  irho  neTCr  knew  the  labour  of  book-mitiug ; 
I   and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  alighted,  muat  appear  -- 

I    tmnd  on  the  back  of  bis  title,  to  be  hii>  bail  and  surct; 

I  that  he  h  no  idiot  or  aedueer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  d' 
honour  and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book, 
the  privil^e  auifdignitj  of  laimiug,  •  •  A 
hon  can  a  mao  teach  with  authoritj,  nhich  ia  the  life 
of  leaching  ;  hon  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  hi<  book,  aa 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  bo  ailent,  vhenaa 
all  he  Ceacbei,  all  he  delirere,  i«  but  under  the  tu' 

under  the  correction  of  hia  patriarch  a!  licenser,  U 

or  alter  what  preciaclj  accorda  not  witbthebidB-bDund 
humour  which  he  callii  his  judgment  I  When  erery 
acute  teulor,  upou  the  Gnt  light  of  a  pedantic  lit 
will  be  really  with  theHe  like  words  to  ding  the  book 
a  quoit's  diitance  from  hiin,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I 
endure  not  an  inntnictor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  oTer«eeing  Utt.     '         * 

And  lest  Hume  ahould  penuade  je,  Lords  and  Com- 
mom,  that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  discour- 
agement at  this  your  older  are  men  flourishes,  and 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  hare  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countrici,  where  tbii  kind  of  inquisition 
tjnuiniica ;  whea  I  hare  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
DC  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they 
■uppocvd  England  was,  while  tbemselien  did  nothing 
but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning 
amoiigft  them  wu  brought ;  that  this  was  it  wtiich  had 
damped  the  ^lory  of  Italian  wits  ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  these  many  years  hut  6attery 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  CJalileo, grown  old,  a  prixouer  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  liceuscn  thought.  And  thoogh  I 
knew  that  KuglaiiJ  then  waB  groanine  loudeM  under 
the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happioesa  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  ber  liberty.  Yet  it  wai  hejond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaden  to  such  a  tleliiemnce,  as 
shall  never  bo  forgotten  by  any  reiolution  of  tliae 
that  this  world  hnth  to  finiAi. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England  I  eoniider  what 
nation  it  Is  wbereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  an  the 
pocemots  ;  a  nation  not  slow  omt  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ingenious,  and  piercingspirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  dincounw,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 

Kint  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  •  • 
sthinka  t  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rou&ing  herself  tike  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks  ;  methinks  t  see  her 
H  ail  ca;;le  mewing  her  miVhty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  unilouled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purg- 
ing and  iin'caling  her  long-ahuscit  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  tiniomuB  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
lore  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
pliiy  npin  the  earth,  m  Troth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
u^urioual/,  bjr  liceiuing  and  jirohibitinj;,  to  misdoubt 


Ereising.  Ill 
ght  and  clear  knowledge  to  be 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  ue  cmunnuKu  uv- 
yond  the  discipline  of  Oeneva,  framed  and  Csbticked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  li^ 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  npon  us,  there  be  who 
enty  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  case- 
ments. What  a  collusion  is  this,  whena*  wc  are  ei- 
horled  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  '  to  seek  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  trcMuree,'  early  and  lal«,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by 
statute  1  When  a  man  both  been  labouriug  tb« 
hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath 
fumiabed  out  bis  findinip  in  all  their  equipage,  diam 
forth  hie  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered 
and  defeated  all  objection*  in  his  way,  calls  out  his 
adversary  into  tbe  plain,  offers  him  the  advanta^ie  of 
wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  be  may  try  the 
matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  (or  hia  opponents  then 
to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  tbou|^ 

and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  ttrong,  nelt  to  the  Almighty! 
She  needs  no  policieii,  nor  stnitigetas,  nor  licdminn, 

defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power;  give  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  slcepa. 

This  appeal  of  Milton  was  tmsuceeHfuI,  and  it 
was  not  till  IGDl  that  England  was  lut  ftee  from  the 
censors  of  the  press. 

\Thi  R/Sirmal.um.\ 
When  I  recall  to  mind,  at  lost,  after  so  many  dark 
n  the  hugv  overshadowing  train  of  error 

'  -11  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament 

the  bright  and  blissful  Krfoma- 
tion,  by  Divine  power,  Arook  thtmi^h  the  black  and 
settled  night  of  i^onuice  and  Anti-Cbristiaii  tyiauny, 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  ivfiving  joy  must  needs 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  heon,  and 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Ooapel  inibatlw  his 
soul  with  the  frograncy  of  heaven.  Then  was  i]m 
sacred  Bible  aouKht  out  of  Ike  duity  corners,  when 
profane  falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schcKils  opened,  dirlne  and  ouman  learning  rakiJ  oat 
of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongue*,  the  princes  and 
cities  tmo]iing  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  ol 
salvation,  the  martyrii,  with  the  unrcsiatiblo  might  ot 
Kcaknesg,  shaking  the  powen  of  itaikue«a,  aud  scorn- 
ing the  fiery  race  of  the  old  red  dragon. — (^  A/omo- 
'joii  in  EagtamL 

[TWA.] 
Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  vrith  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious 
to  look  ou  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostlti 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  atraight  atom*  a 
wicked  race  ofdcceiren,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the 
Egyptian  I'yphon  with  hit  conspirators,  bow  they 
dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  piece*  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  srinds.  From  that  tim* 
ids  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  bd- 


[tiitating  the  careful  seaTch  that  Lh*  made  lor 


,  till  ber  ro 
shall  bring  together  every  joint  and   member, 

lOTtal  feature  of  lorcli 
and  perfection.— ^J  nvjioffiliM, 


ENGLISH  LTTERATtrRE. 


lE^raHo*  oflkc  Somm  Pinccr  in  firtfuiii,] 
Thui  eipirtJ  thii  gntt  empire  of  the  Romfknt ;  fint 
in   Britsm,  •oon  kfter  in  lUtj  itwlfl  harinj;  home 
chief  iwa;  in  thii  intuid   (though  nrm  thorooghly 
■nbdued,  or  &U  »i  onc«  in  nibjection),  if  we  reckon 
fiom  the  emniag  in  of  Juliiu  to  the  Mking  of  Haine 
b;  Aluic,  in  nhich  jt»t  Honoriui  imite  tlioM  Ittten 
of  dinchurj^  into  Britftiu,  the  ip»ce  of  Tour  hundnd 
•nd  >iinr-twa  yon.     And  irilh  the  empire  fell  aln 
wh»t  be&re  in  thii  western  world  wiu  chii-flj  Rom 
leuning,  Tsluur,  eloquence,  hiitaiy,  diililj,  uid 
IkDgiuge  ilaelf — »11  thew  together,  u  it  were  with 
eqiuti  paee.  diminiihing  end  decaying.      IIPDCrforth 
»«  are  to  ateer  bj  uiathrr  Bort  of  ■uthoni.neM'enDaiili 
to  the  time<  thej  write,  u  in  their  own  country,  if 
tlut  would  Mrre,  in  time  not  inach  beUted,  ■otui      ' 
eqa&l  tge,  ia  eipremian  bajbuoiu ;  and  to  nj  1 
jadicioua,  t  luiprnd  awhile.   Thin  we  miut  etfiect . 
ciTil  Dimltcn  to  find  them  dubiout  nlaton,  and  itill 
(o   ibe  beat  adruiiitge  of  wb*l   Ihej  leriD  Mother 
CfcBrch,  meuiing  indeed  themiieitci ;  in  mott  i '' 
mattern  of  reli|iDn  blind,  utonithedi  and  utrook 
•nperatition  aa  with  a  planet;  in  one  word,  mi 
Yet  ibiw  guidea.  whore  can  be  had  no  belter,  i 
be  followed  ;  in  groaa  it  maj  bo  true  enough  ;  in 
mmatance  eaeb  tnan,  aa  hiti  Judgment  gires  iiiro,  may 
reeerre  hia  faith  or  bestow  it'~Hiit.  t/  Britain. 


CowLKT  bolclj  a  diitinjniiahiTl  poaition  ai 
the  pruee  vtritera  of  Ihia  ap;.  Indeed  he  hoji  been 
pbiced  at  the  head  of  thuae  who  culliTsted  that 
dear,  enay,  and  nntnral  atyle  which  wa«  auhae- 
quenlly  empiiijed  find  improTed  by  Uryden,  TiUot- 
■oo.  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  and  Addlaon.  l)r  Jnhi 
hat,  with  reaaon,  piunled  out  aa  ix'markalilc  the 
contnut  between  the  aimplicity  of  Cowley's  prone, 
>nd  the  stiff  fonnality  and  aOvctatioii  of  his  pvlry. 
■  No  author,'  says  he,  ■  eier  kept  his  Terse  and  his 
pro«  at  a  greater  diatance  rrom  each  other.  Hi* 
Umoiihts  are  nalaral.  and  hia  style  haa  a  amooth  aud 
placid  equability,  which  hia  never  yet  obtained  ill 
doe  cwnmendtillnn.  Nothing  ia  fnr-aouglit  or  hard- 
Imboofed  1  but  all  ia  eaay  without  fcvblcneaa,  and 


familiar  without  gronneM.'*  The  proae  worfca  of 
Cowley  eitend  but  to  aiily  folio  pages,  and  coniiit 
chiefly  of  hii  £«ayi.  which  treat  uf  the  following 
Bubjects;— Liberty,  Solitude,  Obacuritv,  Agriculture, 
The  Garden,  Greatneaa,  Aiarice,  The  Dangers  oT 
an  Honest  Man  iu  tnudi  Company.  Tlie  Shortnew 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Bichea,  The  Danger  ti 
Prwraatination,  Of  MyaclC  In  IheM  eaaayi.  the 
Buthor'a  craring  fur  peace  and  letiremcut  i«  t.tra- 
qoently  remrriiig  thcnie. 

QfJf jriri/. 
It  ia  a  bard  and  nice  aubjcct  for  a  man  (o  write  of 
himtclf:  it  gratea  hia  own  heart 
diapar^mcut.  and  the  reader'i 


ly  anything  of 

hear  anything 

There  ia  no  danger  from  mo  of 


oiKnding  bim  in  this  kind  ;  neither  my  ni 
my  body,  nor  mj  fortune,  allow  me  any  mate 
that  Taiiity.  It  ii  sufficient,  for  my  own  conti 
that  they  haie  preaerred  me  from  being  Kandalooi^ 
or  remarkable  on  the  defectire  aide.  Rut  besida 
that,  I  ahall  here  apeak  of  myaelf  only  in  rclnlion  to 
the  aubject  of  thme  nrecedeiiC  diaeoun*™,  and  nball  be 
likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  Ihsn  iwe  up 
to  the  eaiimation  of  moat  peoplr.  Aa  fur  aa  my 
raitmny  (an  return  back  into  my  niut  life,  before  I 
knew  or  waa  rapable  of  guawiDg  vhal  tbe  world,  or 
glorie»,  or  buainna  of  it  were,  the  natural  affeniona 
of  my  aoul  gare  a  wcret  bent  of  aromon  from  Ihem, 
aa  some  plants  are  aaid  to  turn  away  from  olbcra,by 
an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themaelrrs,  and  In- 
BcruUble  to  man'a  iinderataiiding.  Rien  whfn  1  was 
a  rery  young  boj  at  ichao],  inatead  of  running  about 
on  holidaja,  aud  playing  with  my  fcllow%  i  was  wont 
(o  aleal  from  them,  and  walk  into  the  fieldn,  either 
alone  with  a  buck,  or  with  aome  one  conipaninn,  if  1 
could  6nd  any  of  the  aame  lempei.  I  wan  (hen,  too, 
M  much  an  enemy  to  conatramt,  (hat  my  tnaatera 

eouraftementa,  to  Inuu,  without 'book,  the  common 
nile*  of  graiHinar,  in  which  they  diapcnaed  with  me 
alone,  beeauH  they  found  I  made  a  nhift  to  da  the 

That  I  waa  then  of  the  same  mind  a*  I  am  now 
(which,  I  confeaa,  1  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  <ide  which  1  i.,ad<.  .hL-u  1  waa 
but  thirteen  ycare  old,  and  which  n«  then  printed, 
with  many  other  rersea.  The  beginning  of  it  ia  bovinh; 
but  of  thin  part  which  I  beie  tct  down  (if  aicry  liUle 
were  eorrecled),  I  ahould  hardly  now  be  muih  a^aitiad. 
Thi*  only  grant  me,  that  my  meana  may  lie 
Too  low  for  en>J.  for  contempt  loo  hinh. 

S»n.e  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  fmia  ^al  doeda,  but  good  aloue ; 
Th'  unknown  an  belter  than  lU-knawn. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grate  : 
Acqunintnncc  I  would  hare;  but  when  'I  dcpendj 
Nat  on  (he  number,  but  the  choice  of  frieiidn. 
rVwka  ahould.  not  buninewi,  entertain  the  1it;ht, 
And  aleop,  aa  uridiaturb'd  aa  death,  the  nigbL 

My  houae  a  coltagp,  more 
Than  palace,  aiid  should  fitting  be 
(or  all  my  uoe,  uo  luiuiy. 

Aly  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  iuuid,  not  Art'f  ■  • 
Horace  might  enry  in  hii  Sabi 
l^hua  would  1  double  my  life'i  fading  apace, 
Kor  be  thai  runa  it  well,  twice  niua  hia  racs. 

And  in  thia  true  delight, 
Theee  noboughl  aports,  that  happy  atale, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  lay  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  aun  hii  beami  display, 
Oi  in  clouda  hide  them ;  I  hme  lir'd  to-day. 


FBOM  1649 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OF 


vo  1689. 


You  may  see  bj  it  1  was  e^en  then  acqaainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  im- 
moderate love  of  them  which  stamped  first,  or  rather 
engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  let- 
ters cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportiouably.  But  how  this  love 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  quea- 
tion  :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  puiicular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as 
have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  1  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (1  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spender's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
8tandin>;  had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve^ears  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went 
to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thcnoe  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  eveiy 
Elant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the 
ysMop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into 
the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  stonn,  though  1  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  ooura^je ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found 
anywlicrc,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,*  then,  I  now  do  plainly  sec 

This  busy  world  and  1  shall  ne'er  agree,  kc. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself- any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that  case  1  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  1  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war. 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praiso 
Which  thj  neglected  Terse  does  xmm,  kc 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, 1  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  resolved 
on  ;  1  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpug  perditun^  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune. 
But  God  laughs  at  man,  who  sajrs  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  muck 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  as  would  have 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine. 
Y  et  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  courM  ;  Non  ego 
jierfidum  dixi  sarratnerUumA  Nothing  shall  separate 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and 
have  now  at  last  married  ;  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

Nee  tw,  rfu/ciAftwia  mundi 


Nomina f  vos  tnuiKF,  libfrtas^  otia^  Ubrl^ 
llortiqw.,  sylnequey  animd  renutnente  ixlinqueanm 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you. 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be. 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

[Poetry  and  Poeti.] 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies 
before  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  witii 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  better 
or  worse  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  but  rarely 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminution 
or  decay  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  tomj 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  profitable 
matches  which  I  might  have  made  among  tne  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  this  brings  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  not 
oftener  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  their 
opinion  of  crryi  nionununttiim  are  perenniuit)  that  hardly 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  enjoy  it,  but  is 
a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own  selves. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthumous 
and  imaginary  happiness,  since  they  find  commonly 
so  little  in  present,  that  it  niay  be  truly  applied  to 
them  which  St  Paul  «peaks  of  the  first  Christ i.in!»,  *  if 
their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  timers  they  meet 
with  so  small  eiicouni^-^enient,  what  are  they  to  cxi)OCt 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  f  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  n*ceivcs  lieat  enough  to  preserve  it  alire 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter  !  A  war- 
like, various,  and  a  tragical  age  is  best  to  icrite  oj\  but 
worst  to  writ€  in. 

'i'hero  is  nothing  that  requires  so  much  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over- 
whelmed with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune:  it  umst, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideas, 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  others, 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  sec  through 
the  style  ot*  Ovid  dc  Tri»(.  tlio  humbled  and  dejected 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  thcure 
scarce  remains  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  Qwim  fiee 
Joi^A  ira^  nee  vpui^  kc.  The  cold  of  the  country  had 
stricken  through  all  his  faculties,  and  benumbed  the 
very  feet  of  his  verses. — Pre/ace  to  hU  MiiKtilamie$, 


I  have  not  iklsely  sworn. 
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ABRAHAM  OOWLST. 


QfObKurity, 

Wbat  a  braTe  priyil^e  U  it  to  be  free  from  all 
ocmtentiont,  from  all  enTjing  or  being  enried,  from 
RoeiTing  aod  frt>m  paying  all  kind  of  ceremonies  !  It 
it,  in  mj  mind,  a  rery  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  affreeable  friends  to  travel  up  and  down  to« 
setker,  in  places  where  they  are  by  nolx>dy  known,  nor 
know  anyoody.  It  was  the  case  of  ^neas  and  his 
Adiates,  when  thev  walked  invisibly  about  the  fields 
and  streets  of  Carthage.    Venus  herself 

A  TeQ  of  tbicken'd  air  around  them  cast. 

That  none  might  know,  or  see  them,  as  they  past'd. 

The  common  story  of  Demo^tthenes*  confession,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  *  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
mTself  hare  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity 
(if  it  were  any)  ;  but  am  so  fkr  from  finding  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  faster  from  the 
place,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Demo- 
critus  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 
came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay 
lud  many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 
making,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  happiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 
he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thought  it  no  disparagement 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  talkcd-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
woiid,  they  luul  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  heard  of ;  and  yet,  within  a 
rery  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
men  more  known  or  more  generally  cclebrate<l.  If 
we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  fami- 
liarities, we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most 
of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
hangman  more  than  the  lord-chief-juxtice  of  a  city. 
Every  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  *  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,'  or  *  This  is  that  Incitatus,*  when 
they  were  led  prancing  through  the  strwts,  as,  *  This 
is  tnat  Alexander,'  or,  *  This  is  that  Domitian  ;*  ami 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  lK»en  a 
much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  mai^ter,  and 
more  deserving  thp  con8ul>hip  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  \* 
the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efificacious 
diaaow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  AriRtides ;  but  it  was  hannful  to  them 
both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
lives  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  besides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
truly  irreproachable  by  anybody ;  and  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit)  : 
this  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him, 


this  mtcta  permmoj  I  take  to  have  been  more  happj 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  sttigd 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  him* 
seU",  who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  very  well. 

Cf  ProcnutincOum. 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  dengn 
of  withdrawing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  businesa 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  nie.  But,  neverthel^a 
(you  say,  which  biU  is  cenufo  wmto,^  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  say)  you 
would  advLsu  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afibrd  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  1  love  very  much,  and  would  believe  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  dignitate  olium.^  This  were 
excellent  a<lvice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  Moinc  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  inotlc  a  rich  man  too  ;  *  but  I  intreat 
vou  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  denerving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing irom  his  dc;>ires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  necessary  ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  l)e  Rup])lied,  but  the  Iosh  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nny,  farther  yet,  thou«ih  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  l-y  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  li^bi  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious,  *  le  j«.'u  nc  vaut  pa**  la  chandelle* — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  exj)enKc  of  the  candle] ;  after 
having  been  hiiig  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  mu^ts  be 
stuiulin^,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  carry  us  to  our  jnjrt,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamers  and  top-gallants : 

• iitere  veils, 

Totos  paiide  vinus.* 

A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  bv  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig:  he  would  escape  like  a 
pei^^on  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 

[  VUlon  of  Ollrer  CfomweU,] 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the 
earth  as  I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indee<l  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  ih  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness 
adorned,  or  rather  deformed,  all  over  with  sevenl 
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figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Briton*, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  I  perceived  that  moet  of  them 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  ciril 
wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Nasebj  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breant.  His 
eyes  were  like  burning  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  nerer- 
theless,  the  motto  of  it  was  Par  quceritur  bello  ;^  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, Corenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Ilemon- 
ttrances,  kc. 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  hare  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  God  (for  there  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  Tision)  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutely  and  briefly,  *  What  art  thou  t'  And  he 
■aid, '  I  am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  goTemment  of  thobc  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seest  from  this  place.*  And  I  an- 
fwered  and  said,  *  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  your  charge :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  governor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  long  in  these  laborious  .and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  cither  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector*  as  was  his  prede- 
oesior  Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.^  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  every  month's  apofitate;  such  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more! 

Such  a  protector* and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company  ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
against  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then  ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desired  him  *  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whose  relations  to 
his  highness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  nie,  *  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  F.nglish  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  myHclf,  as  it  were,  a  naturalised  English 
angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  that  country'.  And  pray,  countryman,'  said 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  *  for  I  would 
not  have  you  fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue  ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinary  tlian  that  a  person 
of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualiti^  of 
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body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  whidi  have 
often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happinen  to  succeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth  t  that  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince' and  mast^  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  nomerooa 
and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  thia  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upoo 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doon 
when  he  grew  weaiy  of  them  ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  tlungi 
that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  opprtm 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  mends  aitenraida 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over* 
run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north  ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  bj 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gocu 
of  the  earth  ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  bemre  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estatei 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal, 
as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  aod  to  be 
as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  sncnding  of  them  ;  and 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
glory),  to  beoueath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  poe- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more 
than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  worid ; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  mi^t 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  oat  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.** 

The  ciyil  war  naturally  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philoeopliical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  goyemment, 
in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principles  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  means  of 
preventing  future  contests  of  the  same  kind.  Neither 
at  that  time  nor  since,  has  it  been  found  poesible  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to  which  all  man- 
kind would  subscribe;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  nevertheless  produced  some  political  works 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  debateable  gronnd. 
The  *  licyiathan*  of  Hobbcs,  which  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  page,  was  the 
most  distinguished  work  on  the  monarchical  side  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrington's  *  Oceana,'  published 
daring  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  worka  in  fayoar  of 
the  republican  doctrines. 


JUIB8  HARRINOTOir. 

jAiffEt  Hariiimciton  was  a  native  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  bom  in  161 1.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  was  a  pupil  of  the  i<ele- 
brated  Chillingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abnmd 
for  several  years,  which  were  moatly  spent  at  tlie 

*  Mr  Hume  has  Inserted  this  character  of  Cranwell,  Iml 
aiUrrdf  as  be  nsy^,  in  tome  pariituimrt^/rom  Ote  0Hpimat,  tn  hit 
hintory  of  Grest  Britain.  I  know  not  why  he  should  think  any 
alicraticms  necuwary.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  style  which 
mirely  wanted  no  improvement;  or,  if  it  did,  poKtcrit>  um  M 
be  more  plesicd  to  have  tbin  curioun  fraitment  tnuu4nittttl  to 
them  in  the  author's  own  words,  than  in  the  chotcot  pbraat 
of  the  hifltorian.— //wrrf. 
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rtt  cif  lluUund  anJ  DenniiLrk.  Whilu  realdtnt  it 
tlie  lld|j!ue,  itnil  *ubK<|uendy  at  Venkt,  he  imbibed 
muiy  uf  thiwe  repnbUcaii  Tievt'wliii'h  afterwirda 
diniiitniiilied  lii*  writings.  Viciling  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted Kline  atteation  hy  refuBing  on  a  pubjic  occ«- 
■ioo  ti)  kiu  tliu  popu'a  toe ;  cuiiduct  which  he  after- 
ward! adroitly  delended  to  the  king  of  Entiland.  by 
Mying.  that, '  Iiaring  had  the  hunuur  of  kiuiag  hia 
Di^eity'i  haod,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kin 
toe  of  any  other  roonitrch.'  Uuring  Cli«  civil 
-.  he  wM  appointed  by  the  parlianienlary  com- 
«ioner>  (o  be  one  of  the  peraunal  atlendaati  of 
KJngCharln,  who.iii  1647,  nomiiiatedhlTnoDeof the 
grooius  of  hii  bedi'haniber.  E.xcvpt  upon  politica, 
the  king  «u  fond  of  Harrington's  cunnniatioa  i  and 
the  impnwon  made  on  tiie  latter  by  the  rojal 
condescensiiin  and  funiilituity  wa«  auch,  aa  to  render 
him  Tery  detinjui  that  a  n«>nei1ialion  between  hia 
mqeity  and  the  parliament  might  be  eflurteil,  and 
to  etdte  in  him  the  most  violent  grief  when  the 
king  wai  brought  to  the  acolTild.  He  hai,  neverthe- 
len,  in  hia  writinfia.  placed  Tharlrs  in  an  unfkrour- 
aUe  tight,  and  apuken  of  hia  exe<'iition  u  ihc  conte- 
quence  of  a  divine  jndgment.  During  the  sway  of 
Cromwell,  Harrington  occupied  himself  in  composing 
the  Ocnuo,  which  was  published  in  1658,  and  led 
to  ieTersl  controTeniei.  Tills  work  is  a  political 
Tomanee,  illustniting  the  author's  idea  of  a  repuUlc 
eoDstitated  so  u  to  secure  that  general  freedom  of 
which  he  was  so  anient  an  admirer.  It  is  thui  cha- 
imctcrised  by  Hume;— ■  Harringtiin's  Oceana  was 
well  adapted  to  lliat  age,  when  tiie  phinaiif  imaginary 
TCpnbUa  were  the  daily  lubjecls  of  debate  and  con- 
Tsraationi  and  even  in  oar  time.lt  is  jnstlyadmired 
aaawork  of  genius  and  invention.  Tlie  st'yieof  this 
antliur  wants  ease  and  fluency,  but  Ihc  good  matter 
irtilch  his  work  contains  makea  compensation.'  After 
the  publication  of  the  'Oceana,'  Harrington  con- 
tinned  lo  exert  himself  in  diffiising  his  republican 
opinions,  by  fnnnding  a  debating  dub,  called  Ihc 
RolB,  and  holillng  Lonversation*  with  viaitors  at  his 
own  home.  This  brougiit  iiim  under  the  auiplclon 
ef  government  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and,  on 
jnetence  of  treasonable  practices,  he  wu  put  into 
oonfinement,  which  lasted  until  an  attack  of  mental 
derangement  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
delivered  to  hia  friends.  His  death  took  place  in 
I67T.  After  a  careful  search,  we  have  been  onable 
to  find  in  the  '  Oceana*  a  passage  of  moderate  length, 
which,  apart  fnini  the  cunteit,  would  probably  be 
intercitiDg  to  the  reader. 


AuiEliNOH  SiDNET.  the  SOU  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Ldceater,  is  another  ctleliratcd  republican  writer  of 
this  age.  !lc  was  bom  about  1631.  and  during  his 
father's  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  served  in  the  army 
against  tlie  rebeli  in  that  kingdom.  In  1G43.  when 
the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 
oat,  he  was  permitted  to  retuni  lo  England,  wliere 
be  immediately  joined  Che  parliamentary  forces. 
and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hone,  was  present  ~'' 
several  engogenienta.  He  was  likewise  successive 
the  governor  of  Cliiehealer,  Dublin,  ami  Dover. 
1G48  he  waanauieda  member  of  the  court  for  trying 
the  king,  whicli.  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though 
uparently  not  from  any  diaapproval  of  the  intentions 
of  those  who  compiled  IL  Tlie  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well gave  much  oSence  to  Sidney,  who  declined  lo 
accept  office  under  eillier  him  or  hi*  son  lUchord; 
but  when  Ilic  Long  I'ariinmcnt  recovered  its  power. 
be  readily  consented  In  act  aa  one  uf  the  council  of 
«tat«.  At  the  time  of  tlie  Restoration,  he  was  en- 
$M§si  la  a  coutineuUl  embMt/  i  and,  apf  letwiiuTe  of 


•i-veiitecii  years,  at  tile  end  of  which  liia  liitlier.  who 
was  aaxioDS  to  see  him  before  leaving  the  world, 
procured  his  pardon  from  the  king.  After  his  re- 
turn lo  England  in  1G77,  he  opposed  the  a 


the  n .      _ 

__  _  cessation 

of  injustice  than  as  on  obligation  to  an  implicit 
snhfflinion  for  the  future.  A  more  serious  charge 
against  the  memory  of  lliii  patriot  was  presented  in 
Dslrymple's  '  Memoirs  uf  Crcat  BrilBiii.'  publiahed 
nearly  a  ecntury  after  his  death.  Ilic  English 
patriots,  with  Lord  William  Itunetl  at  their  head, 
intrigued  with  Barillon,  the  French  anibaaaador,  to 
prevent  the  wnr  between  France  and  EngUnd,  their 
purpose  being  to  prevent  Charle*  II.  from  having 
the  command  of  the  large  funds  which  on  such  aa 
occasion  must  be  intrusted  to  him,  lest  he  ihonld 
use  it  against  the  liberties  uf  the  nation;  while 
Loais  was  not  less  anxious  to  pivvent  the  English 
from  joining  the  list  of  liis  enemies.  Tlie  assoda- 
lion  was  a  ttrangc  one;  but  it  never  would  have 
been  held  aa  a  moral  atain  against  tlic  patriot*,  if 
Sir  John  Dalrymplc  had  not  discoiereJ  am 
Barillon'a  papers  one  containing  a  list  of  pi 
receiviog  bribes  from  the  French  monarcli.  amongst 
whom  appears  the  name  uf  Sidney,  together  wiUi 
thoae  of  several  otiier  leading  Whig  memhen  of  par- 


n  BugRctted  that  Bsriiloa  might 

t,  and  account  for  it  b;  a  flcti- 

ididly  remarked, 


liamenl. 

cmbexilc  II 

tioua  liat;  but,  as  Dr  Aiken  hi 

'sacrificing  the  repulalion  of _ 

suspected,  in  order  to  save  thai  of  another,  ii 

very  equitable  proceeding.'  Yet.  when  we  coniid^ 
the  consummate  virtue  shown  by  Sidney  in  other 
drcomalance*,  and  reflect  that  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  the  accused  has  not  lud  an  opportunity  of 
replying,  we  may  well  allow  much  doubt  lo  rest  on 
the  point  Sidney  took  a  mns(dtTn.us  part  in  the 
proceedings  by  whirh  the  Whigs  endeavoured  lo  «i- 
clodethe  hulie  of  York  frmn  the  throne;  and  when 
thai  attempt  faileil,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for 
an  inrarreetion,  to  arcompliih  the  same  object. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  was  eipiiBcd  In  conae-  i 
quence  of  the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  fiir 
the  asNissinalion  of  the  king,  in  wliich  the  pa- 
triots Russell,  Sidney,  and  others,  were  dexterously 
inculpated  ty  the  court.    Sidnej'  was  tried  for  high 


M1S49 


CVCLOPJiDIA  OF 


lolOS. 


treaJHm  before  the  infomom  Chief-Justice  Jef 
!   Althou)ih  the  only  wilness  ngHiiiiit  him  vrb 
I   abnndrmeil  ohnriwter.   Lore]  Hnwnrd.   Lnd  nnthiriK 
I    could  he  produced  that  even  (wtmnibly  BtretiKthened 

the  evideuce,  ejcept  Bonie  miinuicripls  in  wliiuh  Ihe 
1  iKwfulntM  of  resisting  tyrants  ■nas  nnLintniniHl,  and 
I  ■  preference  given  timftic  orer  an  irliitnir;  gorem- 
I  Dient,  Ihe  jur^  were  icrvile  eniiugh  to  obey  the  direc- 
'  lions  of  the  Judge,  and  pronounce  him  guilty.  He 
j  viB  beheaded  on  the  Jlh  of  Decenibtr  1683.  glorying 
;  in  his  mnrtyrdain  for  tbat  'old  cbujH!'  in  whiL'h  he 
I    bad  been  engaged  from  hij  youth.     His  charnctcr  it 

thns  described  by  Bisliop  Burael;— '  He  was  a  man 

of  most  c:(lraurainary  courage;  a  steady  man  even 
I  to  obstinacy  :  linceni,  but  of  a  rough  and  buistenins 
'  t«tnpcr,thatcouldnatbcarconlrai]ii'1ion.  Heseemi-d 
I  tu  be  ■  Christian,  btit  in  h  partiuularfurm  of  hi*  own. 
I  Be  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  diiine  philosophy  in 
I  the  mind;  but  hewai  agaiiiitall  public  worsliip,  and 
I  evenrthing  that  toiikcd  like  a  clmrcli.  He  wu  stiff 
,  tn  all  republican  principlea;  and  •och  an  eoemy  to 
'  ererythitig  tbat  looked  liku  a  monari'hy.  that  he  set 
I    himself  in  a  Iii|[li  opponitioii  against  Cromwell,  when 

he  was  made  protuGior.  He  had  tludit-d  the  liistiiry 
I    of  government  in  ull  iti  brandies,  beyond  any  man 

I  ever  knew.    He  had*  purticularway  of  iniiiiualing 
j    himself  into  people  that  would  hearki-ii  to  bis  notions 
J    and  not  contradict  bint.' 
{        Except  aoiiic  of  his  letters,  tiie  only  published  work 

of  Algernon  Sidney  it  Diaamrta  an  Gciiemnmt, 
I  whicli  first  appeared  in  169S,  Of  theae  discourses 
.  Lord  Orrery  obscrTca,  that  '  they  are  admirably 
I    written,  and  contain  great  historic^  knowledge,  and 

a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction  ;  so  that  bii  name, 
I  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
'    in  tbe_  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  bitiierto 

found  it  placed.'*  Asa  specimen,  we  give  thefollow- 
:    ing  obscrvatioDi  on 


[LiUrty  lOtd  GoraTim{at.\ 

Such  as  e«l. 

=r  into  « 

libertv. 

Keastin  lead)  Ihe 

No  one  man  . 

family 

1  able  to  provide 

hat  which 

ii  requeue  for  their  o 

0  deteimiue  the  o 

that  upon  -Mr 

niuH  continually 

arise,  »id 

nv  and  great,   tha 

■nankiud 

.^fnre.  Ihoufrh  1  do 

!  said  a 

vae  its  power 

for  he 

could  not  be  ign<i 

«l  all  the 

regular  kingd 

nis  in  th 

alwurditv         ,    ^.  .. 

cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  libcrtr  that  Uod  halh  given  hiin.  The  liberty 
of  oue  is  diwarteil  by  that  of  anutber;  and  whilst 
they  an  all  equal,  nnno  will  yield  to  any,  otherwise 
than  by  a  geneml  coiweiit.  This  in  the  uround  of  all 
just  governments  ;  f<.r  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no 
right  i  and  the  Miiue  coo«nt  gives  iho  form  to  them 
■11,  how  much  hoc.r-r  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Seme  small  uuiubun  of  men,  living  within  the  pre- 
cinct* of  oiiDcity,  have,  an  it  were,  caotioto  a  common 
itock  the  ri^'ht  which  they  ba'l  of  govcniingthemselTH 
and  children,  and,  by  cammon  coimeut  joining  in  one 
body,  e»ertijied  such  power  oter  every  single  perton 
as  snmeJ  beneficial  to  the  whole  ;  and  this  men  call 

cr- -- 
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hands,  under  the  name  of  manarrhy.  Rut  the  wiwet, 
beat,  and  far  the  raeatest  part  of  mankind,  rejectiug 
these  simple  iipeciS,  did  form  goTemments  miied  or 
composed  of  (he  three,  ao  shall  be  proved  hereafter, 
-'-'-'-   -jmmoiilj  rc«ive;l  their  renpedivo  denim  in  a- 


ion  froi 


ailed,  i 


praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for 
which  uc  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  oince  we  cannot 
endure  tha  solitude,  battiarity,  weakness,  want,  ioi«TT, 
and  dangeis  that  avconi|>any  it  whilst  we  live  alone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  nf  tbat  society,  and  the  liberty  of  &amiat 
it  accordih)!  to  our  oini  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all 
we  seek.  ITiis  reniaiiis  to  us  whilst  we  Ibnn  povem- 
ments,  that  we  Durwlres  an  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty  ;  which  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  fiom  theure  onlj  we  c»a 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  sUtea  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference betwi-en  the  best  government  and  the  wont 
duth  wholly  depenil  on  a  ngbt  or  wrong  aumie  of 
that  power.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  nidt  u  hat* 
wisdom  and  utidvrKlanding  will  always  fnme  good 
govsmments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  ncrassity 
of  a  perpetual  Hlavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  uie  to  tlwmj 
but  all  must  for  everdcpeud  on  the  will  of  their  loids, 
how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  Ihev  be.  •    • 

The  (I  redans,  amongst  othen  who  folluweii  the  light 
of  rea«un,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jus- 
tice, whiub  was  benehdal  to  the  people.  These  quali- 
ties ^ve  beginning  to  those  governments  which  we 
call  ffmiutii  Sepmt  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes] ; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  ttiem,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  grateful  wusg  of  the  goo-l  recnved  bum 
them  :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beiielicencc  sur]>aaed  other 
men  :  the  same  ntieiided  their  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vim  slMwed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  thau  others,  who  eould 
best  perform  Ibeir  <lu(y. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  tbat  no 
privilege  is  peculinrly  anneud  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  all  magistrates  are  equally  the  mini- 
■len  of  God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  instituted  ;  and  that  the  people  which  imtitutu 
them  may  proportion,  ref^Iate,  and  terminate  theii 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  persouK, 
as  seems  must  convenient  to  thenue\i-es,  which  can  be 
□0  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Kuma,  or  any  other  pcnon  to  whom  they  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  glory 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  This 
shows  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  and 
procuring  Ihe  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.    This 

'cam  from  cnrnmon  8CD«  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
idatiou,  upon  which  thev  build  their  argumeuti 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 


The  letters  of  this  Indy  have  secured  her  ■  plac« 
literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  that  nicho 
history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  con- 
jugal attachment.     Itachcl  Wviolhesley  was  the  se- 
cond diiughler  and  co-bcire«s  of  the  Earl  of  Sooth- 
— ^pton.     In  1667.  when  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan, 
■  marrii-d  Lord  William  Riusull,  a  son  of  the  tint 
Duke  of  Bedford.     She  was  the  senior  of  her  second 
ind    by    five   years,   and    it   is   snirl    that   her    ' 
l)le  and  prudent  character  was  the  mcnni  of 
reclaiming  Mm  from  youtbfal  fidUes  into  which  he    , 
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hid  plunged  Rt  the  time  of  the  HeBtoralion.  Hii 
■ubsequenl  poliliuj  career  is  known  to  evtrv  rCBilcr 
of  English  hiitory.  If  eTer  ft  mun  opposeil  tl  e  (x)ur«e 
of  a  i^vemment  in  a  pure  ud  unselflih  ipirit.  tlut 
man  iru  Lonl  William  KuhcIL  The  iiupiciuus 
correcpondence  with  Barillon,  nlluded  to  in  the  pre 
ceding  article,  ImTei  hun  uoiullied,  for  the  ambu 


•■dor  diitindl^  mention!  him  nnd  Lord  Holli*  >■ 
two  vho  would  not  accept  bribes.  When  brought 
to  trinl  (July  1G8»)  under  the  lame  circumatancci 
H*  those  which  bare  been  related  in  Sidney's  caie — 
with  ■  pncked  jury  and  a  brutal  judge — and  refuted 
acminael  to  conduct  bis  defence,  tlic  only  grux  that 
va>  allowed  him  *aa  to  have  an  amanuenii*.  His 
lady  slepped  furth  to  undertalte  thii  office,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  presenl.  After  the  condemnation  of 
her  buaband,  ihe  persunnlly  implored  liii  pnrdon, 
without  avail.  He  loved  her  ai  nucli  a  wife  de- 
■er<ed  to  be  loved;  and  when  he  took  his  flnal  fare- 
veil  of  her,  remarked,  '  The  bittcmeM  of  death  is 
now  pastl'  Her  ladyihip  died  in  ]T!3.  at  the  age 
jt  eiglily- seven.  Fifty  yean  afterwards,  appeared 
that  collection  of  her  tetters  which  gives  her  a  name 
in  oar  literary  hiitory. 

ITo  Dr  FUimtliam — On  her  Sairaa.'] 


AajoaprofpM,  good  doctor,  to  take  pleasure  in  your 
irritinp  to  me,  from  the  tc-timoiiy  of  a  consiienre  to 
fbrwaid  my  spiritual  wflfare,  so  do  I  lo  receive  llieni 
me  to  me  of  your  frieud.^hip  in  both  worldly  and 
ilual  concemroent* ;  doing  so,  I  need  not  itaate 
time  nor  youra  to  tell  you  they  are  rer/  valuable 
ae.  Tkat  you  are  »  contented  to  read  mine,  1  make 
the  juit  allowance  for ;  not  for  llie  worthineos  of  them, 
I  know  it  cannot  be ;  but,  howerer,  it  enabW  me  to 
keep  up  an  advanta^ous  coiirerMttion  without  acruple 
of  being  too  troublesome.  You  nay  nomethjng  some- 
times, by  which  I  should  tbink  you  seaioued  or  rather 
AJnted  with  being  so  much  where  conipli 


praising  in  bent  h 

to  believe  is  so.  The  effect  is  not 
wlioiB  it  animates  to  have  a  trui 
the  least  virtue  you  are  cli^qioiwii 
Yet  1  am  far  from  nuch  a  vijiour  of 
the  secret  discuntrnt  m  hard  a  d 
fixed  in  my  breast ;  but  there  are 


',  that  ofte: 


har'llj  feci  diHph 

If  I  could  CO] 


led  it 


then  a  grateful  sc 


implate  the  conducts  of  providmee 
do,  it  would  (jive  ease  indeed,  and 
lU  should  much  affect  ui.  The  new 
scenes  of  eacli  day  make  me  often  coiicluda  myself 
very  void  of  temper  and  r«a«oii,  that  I  still  shed  tears 
of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  ii  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  blewed  eleraiLy  ;  doubt- 
less ho  is  at  rest,  though  1  find  none  without  him,  M 
true  a  parlnor  be  was  in  all  my  joys  and  grieCi ;  I 
trust  the  Almighty  will  pa«  by  this  my  infirmity ;  I 
SF-eak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticing 
delights  I  can  now  be  belter  weaned.  I  was  too  rich 
in  posienioni  whilst  I  poiucswd  bim :  all  relish  is 
now  gone,  I  bleaa  God  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 
good  people  (do  it  for  me  from  such  you  know  are  so) 
also  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and  more  turn  the  atraani 
of  my  ajfcctions  upwards,  and  »rt  my  heart  upon  tha 
ever- satisfying  perfection!  of  Cod;  not  starting  at 
hia  darkest  providences,  but  remenitlcring  continually 
rither  bis  glory,  juatice,  or  power  is  advanced  by 
every  one  of  them,  and  that  mercy  ia  over  all  bis 
works,  aswesli   " 


!,  1  e 


ivisbing  delight  see : 


[To  &e  Earl  qf  Oalwag—On  Friautthip.] 

1  have  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  your  letto^ 

botli  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and  coming  fnna  a 

sincere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the  last  a  plain  word, 
but.  if  I  miatake  not,  very  signiticaiLt),  are  very  com- 
fortable to  me,  who,  I  hupc,  have  no  proud  thoughti 


'self  ii> 


I  any  s( 


friend,  that  ,         „. 

a  weak  and  i-illing  mind  to  do  her  duty  towards  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has,  fVom  infinite  bounty  and 
goodneri,  to  chequered  my  dayi  on  thii  earth,  ■■  I 
can  thankfully  reilect  I  felt  niany,  1  may  say  many 

and  happy  enjoyments  as  this  world  can  afford,  par- 
ticularly that  bij^Kxt  blewin^i  of  lorinK  and  being 
lorcd  by  those  1  loved  and  respected ;  ou  earth  no 
enjoyment  certainly  lo  be  put  in  the  balance  with  it. 


U,  Ibtt  l)ie/  tln(,  and  Ibal  Onf  love. 
The  bext  news  I  hare  heard  !a,  you  have  two  cood 
mpanions  with  you,  which,  1  trust,  will  contribute 
dirert  you  this  sharp  »ca.*on,  when,  after  ao  sore  a 
lit  as  I  appreheml  you  have  felt,  the  air  even  of  vour 
>t  be  enjoyed  without 


g  pleasant  garden 


ITo  Dr  Fil^miam—Domatic  MUfortmet.] 
If  you  have  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  In  this 
neighbourhood,  you  will  ea.<*ily  believe  Tuertday  night 
was  not  a  quiet  one  with  us.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  ni;;ht,  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  iquare,  no  little 
orilinarv.  I  called  up  a  servant,  and  sent  her  down  to 
ipht  up  a  very  sad  one. 


9  fin;  ai 


deed; 

was  consumed  by  five  o'clock.  The  wind  blew  itmng 
this  war.  so  that  tre  lay  under  fire  a  preal  part  of  the 
time,  the  sparks  and  Hanicii  eoiitiimally  covering  the 
house,  and  filling  the  court.  My  boy  awaked,  and 
Skid  he  was  almost  stifled  with  amoke,  but  being  told 
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the  reamn,  would  see  it,  and  so  wm  satisfied  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bedfellow  yerj  willingly,  Ladj  De- 
Toni^ire's  youngest  boj,  whom  his  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Ladj  Deyonshire  came  towa^s 
morning,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother,  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  ferer  twelre  days,  was  despaired  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  spots  appeared;  so  she  resoWed 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
.  blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
•on  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  !  and  how  mo- 
mentary the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  O,  I  could 
heartily  cry  out,  *  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come  !' 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off*  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  prayer-books  as 
from  you  ;  aliM>  distributed  three  or  four  in  the  house. 
1  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
He  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  aAsure 
Tou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise ; 
but,  as  1  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
early  yet  to  put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  1 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  overcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  1  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  my  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  1  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
scholars  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  God  knows. 

1  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  mu«t 
break  off*.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 

The  young  lady  tells  me  Lord  Arran  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  letter. 

[To  Lord  Cavendiah — BereavemetU,] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  so  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly  ;  my  Lord  Gainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  1  loved  with  too  much  pas* 
sion  :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
af^er  me,,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  great  and  wise  DiRpo!*er  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  best  improvement  wc  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  you,  my  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  have  many 
happy  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
refiect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  time 
allotted  us  here  for  probation. 

Live  virtuously,  mj  lord,  and  you  oumot  die  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  laat  ihall  be  jour 
lot,  with  many  blessings  attending  it. 


BAXUSL  BUTLER. 

Samuel  Butler,  whose  wit  is  so  conspicuous  in 
his  *  Hudibras,'  exhibited  it  with  no  less  brilUmncy 
in  some  prose  works  which  were  published  a  coo- 
siderable  time  after  liis  death.*  The  roost  interest- 
ing of  them  are  Characters,  resembling  in  style  those 
of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  HaUL 

A  Small  Poet 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  whidi 
natura  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haber- 
dasher of  small  poetr)',  with  a  very  small  stock,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as 
his  own.  This  he  puts  together  so  untowardly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the 
swelling  aisproportion  of  the  joints.  You  may  know 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  they 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
thing that  H-ill  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual 
talker  ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  tlicy  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief^ 
that  never  robs  but  he  murderff,  to  prevent  discoveiy ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  pur- 
loins, that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass  unsus- 
pected. He  appears  so  ovtr-concemed  in  all  men's 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  dioparagciuents  of  his  own ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  us  if  they  were  encroach- 
ments upon  him.  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  fal^e  weights,  and  pots 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  anything 
that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occa- 
sions. He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  thinci 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark.  'As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden 
leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  hardest 
and  most  obscure  best;  for  as  ladies  wear  black 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fairer  than 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necensity 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  are 
best  set  off*  with  contraries.  He  has  found  out  a  new 
sort  of  poetical  Georgics — a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new 
invention.  He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it 
immediately  into  gold.     All  the  business  of  mankind 

*  *  The  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Mr  Samoal 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibraa.  Published  from  the  Original 
MS8.,  formerly  in  the  pcMwejation  of  W.  Loninierille,  Eeq. ;  with 
Notee  by  R,  Thyer.  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  Manrhas 
ter.  London:  175B.'  We  have  iipecifled  this  title  fully,  he- 
cauM  there  ia  a  spurioua  oompiUition,  entitled  *  Butler*a  Ft»- 
thumous  Works.  London:  17SU.'  Only  three  out  of  tUtj 
pieoea,  which  make  up  the  latter  ooUeotioa,  ara  gwniae  fio- 
ducUooa  of  Butler. 
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bu  ]irenvily  (uiiihcd,  the  Hhnlr  norld  hu  kept  hoi 
■la;  ;  Ibere  biu  haai  no  nicu  but  hcnxn  uid  poetx.  T 
woiBfii  but  njninh«  kiiil  «h«ihenii*«« ;  tre«  hani 
bone  bHt(era,uid  riTsnlluwcd  plum-porridge.  Whro 
he  writ«,  be  wmmonlj  Miwrs  Ihe  wnM  of  bii  linea 
bj  the  rhjiue  th&t  ii  at  the  eiid  nt  tlicm,  m  bntchen 
do  calrm  b^  the  tail.  For  whm  he  bu  huuId  one 
line,  Kliivh  in  cm?  enau};)i,  and  hu  Tound  out  »dw 
■wnly   hard    word    tbat    will   but   riiyms,   be    will 

npon  an  anvil,  into  what  fonu  be  pleue*.  There  ia 
no  art  in  the  world  ao  rich  in  termi  as  poetij ;  a 
whole  dictionary  i»  Karce  able  to  contain  tbem  ;  for 
tbpre  ia  hardly  a  pond,  a  (bimp-walk,  or  a  giBTel-pil 
in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  uarue  of  it  ii  become  a 
term  of  art  in  noctiy.  By  this  meani,  umall  poeta 
bare  aiicb  a  ttock  of  able  hard  wordi  lying  by  them, 
ai  drvad«,  hamad/yadea,  aSnidei,  fauni,  nrmphie, 
aylraiii,  be,  tbat  signify  nnthine  at  all ;  and  aucb  a 
world  of  pedantic  Icmit  of  the  naine  kind,  aa  mar 
aerre  to  funijsb  all  the  new  innntioni  and  'thorough 
refoniialioiii'  that  can  happen  between  thi4  and  Plato'i 

A  Vinom- 
Hang*  out  hi)  buah  to  show  he  haa  not  good  wine ; 
for  that,  the  prorerb  uyii,  needn  it  not.  He  bad 
nther  Mil  bad  wine  than  good,  that  alandi  bim  in 
DO  niOK  ;  fur  it  makes  men  aooner  drunk,  and  tben 
they  are  the  euler  over- reckoned.  By  the  knaTCriea 
be  acta  aboTC-hoard,  which  erery  man  peei^  one  may 
euili  take  a  nieiuiuTe  of  thnw  be  doe*  undet^^raund 
in  bi«  cellar  :  for  be  that  nill  pick  a  mnn's  pocket  to 
hi*  face,  will  not  Kick  to  UM  bim  worm  in  prJTale, 
when  ho  knawii  nothing  of  it.  He  doe*  not  only  ipoil 
and  deitroj  his  winM,  but  an  ancient  icierend  pro- 
Terb,'  with  brewing  and  racking,  thni  aayii,  '  In  vino 
vcribui:'  for  there  ii  no  truth  in  hii.but  all  false  and 
•opbii'ticateil ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  wine  a*  cuu- 
Dingly  aa  Apellei  did  grapr*,  nnd  cheat  men  with  it, 
aa  he  did  birdn.     He  i>  an  Antichri>itian  cheat,  for 

water.  He  Kor«  all  hi*  reckoning*  upon  two  table*, 
made  liko  thoM  of  the  Ten  t^onmiandmenU,  that  he 
may  be  put  in  mind  tu  break  them  aa  oft  aa  pouibly 
he  can ;  enpecially  that  of  utealinE  and  bearing  fJUne 
witneas  a^inft  hi*  neighbour,  when  he  draw*  bim 
had  wine,  and  awean  it  ii  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
bottle-— a  trick  that  a  Jesuit  taught  bim  to  cheat  bii 
own  conarience  with.  AVheu  he  la  found  to  orer- 
reckon  ni>tariou*ly,  he  hai  one  eomnion  eraaion  fitr 
all,  and  that  ii,  to  *ay  it  waa  a  miatake ',  by  which 
he  meani,  that  he  thought  they  had  not  been  sober 
enough  to  diicorcr  it ;  (•>r  if  it  bad  paHod,  tben  had 
bssn  uo  error  at  aU  in  the  caae. 

A  Prater 

ta  a  common  iiuitanee,  and  aa  gmt  a  grierance  lo 

neighbour*.  I[i>  di*cour*e  in  like  the  bra; 
mortar,  the  mnre  impertinent,  thi 
load,  at  a  penile  makes  niDra  noine  when  it  ia  rung 
on  the  Hides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  itampa  down- 
right, and  hit!  upon  the  buainea.  A  dog  that  opens 
upon  a  wrong  xcent  will  do  it  oftener  than  one  tbat 
neveropeni  hut  upon  a  right,  lie  ia  an  long-winded  aa 
a  Tcntiduct,  that  fill*  as  faat  aa  it  empties ;  or  a  tnda- 
wind,  that  blowa  one  wa^  for  half  a  ^eai  together,  and 
another  u  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  it*  bnath  for  ui 
moDihi,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  *ii  more.  He  bai 
no  nierry  on  any  man'i  Ban  or  patience  that  he  can 

get  with!"  ■■■- --'■ •-.--:-   u.....^ v:_   .. 

.1  __  — ^^  jiiijj  iij  seotianrt,  ey  i 
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apiin.  He  it  a  tireil  to  himMlf,^/  haa  no^waj'to 
e«Bpe  shipwreck  but  by  Hating  his  mouth  stopped 
tnolcsd  of  hi*  oir*.  He  play*  with  bis  tongue  M  ft 
cat  doM  with  her  tail,  and  i<  tiansported  witb  Um 
delight  he  gives  MmMlfof  his  own  making. 

An  AnHqwuy 

Is  one  tbat  has  his  being  in  this  age,  but  bis  lift 
and  conrenation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despim 
the  present  a^n  as  an  inimvation,  and  slights  the 
future  ;  but  has  a  great  iklue  for  that  which  is  pait 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  tliat  leil  in  lore  widi 
Cleopatra. 

All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  be  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  tbeir  standing.      He  has  a  great 


words  (I 
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with  a  respect  agreeable 
ibeir  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have 
none.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  oot 
of  mind  to  which  be  conforms  eiactlf,  but  is  wbollj 
retiied  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world  ;  and  aincai, 
ai»  only  buiineg*  i*  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
niins  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  aSMioD 
(0  anything  that  it  old,  that  be  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worm*,  'you  are  my  father,'  and  lo  rotten- 


all  things  iu  the  world,  like  those  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  tbillingsand  pence,  of  which  thaj 
are  made  np.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  aa 
hare  outlivrd  themselves,  and  ate  long  since  out  of 

are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  hot 
Ihe  living. 


Another  liTclr  dcacrihcr  of  human  character,  vhn 
flourished  in  tin*  period,  waa  Da  WaLTEE  Ciiiai.1- 
TON  (161S'17D;}.  pbyaician  to  Chsrlci  II..  a  friend  of 
Hubbe*.  and  for  several  yean  president  uf  the  College 
of  Phyiidana  in  London.  He  wrote  many  vorki 
on  tbeulogy.  natiiml  hlstnry,  natuml  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquities;  in  which  last  department 
*  '  most  noted  jiroduction  U  a  treatise  published 
16C3,  niiinlHining  the  Danish  origin  of  Stone- 
ige  on  Salislmry  Plain,  in  uppoailion  to  Inigo 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  slructure  to 
the  Romans.  The  work,  however,  which  ieemi  to 
deserve  more  particularly  our  attention  in  thia  place 
is,  A  Brit/  Ducarrie  eoneemiHg  the  Diffirail  WUi 
of  Mm.  published  by  Ur  Charleton  in  167S.  It  1« 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  lively  and  accu- 
rate sketches  of  character  which  It  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  hare 
Inlelj  stlracled  much  notice,  attributes  the  varlctiEi 
of  taknt  which  arc  found  amonE  men  to  dilTereiice* 
in  the  form,  siie:,  and  quality  of  their  btalni.*  Wa 
hall  give  two  of  hii  bappieit  tketchei. 

He  Stads  and  A'inife  Wil. 
Sodi  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  CMTtain  «X- 

emporaty  acutcneM  of  conceit,  accompanied  with  > 
'quiek  delivery  of  their  tbougbls,  bo  at  thej  can  at 

•  Bes  Ptanmilofkal  Josnal,  vU.  OT- 
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'K  gciirrally  iiiiiwlieiit  of  mkdiiiI  ihaufihu  and 
dclilwntiunii,  thej'  ■e«m  fitter  Tor  |ileuiuit  collDquiei 
Mill  dnillrr}'  than  fur  raunnel  anil  deiign ;  liko  fly- 
boulii,  good  only  in  fair  veathcr  uid  shallow  waters, 
Kud  ihen,  too,  more  fur  pleaaUR  than  tnilfiu.  If  they 
be,  u  fur  the  moRt  part  thej  are,  nairon'  in  the  bold, 
and  de:itilut«  of  bullvt  ■u(!ii:ieDC  to  countrr|H)i!e 
their  lar^  uili,  they  reel  vith  erer;  blast  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  ufUn  driiaa  upon  the  landi  of  a  '  nan- 
plus  i'  but  where  faiound  with  the  breath  oT  common 
anplnuoe,  they  nail  nnootlilj  and  proudly,  and,  like 
the  city  pageanta,  diichar;^  whole  Tollejr*  of  aquiba 
and  cntcken,  and  skinniah  mart  furiously.  But  take 
theia  from  their  familiar  and  prii-atti  conteraatian 
iEto  pnn  and  «erere  «a«emblie«,  whence  all  eitem- 
porary  flashea  of  wit,  all  fantaalic  ullusiona,  all  per- 
Knal  leflectioiia,  are  excluded,  and  there  en^iwe 
them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light 
Ekirmishca,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and  *erious 
debate  concerning  any  important  queition,  and  then 
Ton  shall  soon  dineorer  their  weakness,  and  couturna 
ing  which  ia  ineapnblt 

ien  of  apodictical  ■" 

^  .  ruth  from  a  long 

of  rtmoiia.  Again,  if  thone  tbtj  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  thry  arc  so  happy,  and  which 
at  lint  hearing  were  entertained  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  ndmintion,  be  written  down,  and  brought 

and  Tcrity,  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  !  how  much  will  they  low  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
Bight  through  the  imagination  had  gained  !  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to 

f^w  pluhes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  fiiim 
tnud  and  putrrTaction. 

The  Slow  but  Sure  Wit. 
Some  heads  there  are  of  a  ceitiiin  close  and  reaerred 
eoimtitution.  which  maken  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, aa  the  foniier  appear  to  be  abovg  the  imper- 
fectiona  to  which  they  are  subjert.  Somewhat  alow 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  eiprearioa  ; 
Tct  no  Khit  the  leu  proiideil  with  aolid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth 
sot  Kwtily  interiiret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  language  cornea,  as  it  were,  dropping  (ram 
their  lips,  even  wher«  they  are  encouraged  hy  familiar 
inlreatiea,  or  proioked  by  the  )uuirtne«  of  jesta, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wita  luire  newly  darted  at 
theiD.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention ;  so  that 
when  thay  would  deliier  tomewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  are  long  in  seeking  what  ia  tit,  and  as 
lonjt  in  detenuiuing  in  what  manner  and  word*  to 
litter  it.  But,  afler  a  little  contideratiou.  Ibey  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  thing!  and  marrow 
of  buainew,  and  conceive  proper  aiid  emphatic  word) 
by  which  to  eipreis  their  seutimenta.  Datren  they 
an  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  tetentive.  Their  gifU 
lie  deep  and  canceikied ;  but  being  funiisbed  with 
notions,  not  airy  and  unibraCil  ones  trarruwrd  from  the 
pedaiitism  of  the  schoola,  but  true  and  useful— and  if 
they  hare  bi-cn  manured  with  good  leatning,  and  the 
hatiit  of  eierciting  their  pen — ollvntiniea  they  produce 

to  posterity.  Haling,  however,  an  aspect  ferj  like  to 
DaiTow  and  dull  ca|>acit1es,  at  dm  sight  luoat  men 
take  tliem  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  with  the  eres  of  neglect  and  cuntenint.  Hence 
it  comro,  that  excellent  purl,  remniiiing  unknown, 
alien  want  the  faroui  and  patronage  of  great  j>ei»na, 


nhi'nhy  they  might  be  redeemed  fnim  obKoriiy,  and 
nti'ed  to  eniploymenU  answeiable  to  their  faculties 
and   crownt'd    with    hououn    proportionate   to  their 

come  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  uiually  bringi  opon 
thein,  ia  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and 
either,  by  frequent  convene  with  uoble  and  diecem- 
ing  spiritfl,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  minds, 
and  dispel  thoM  clouds  of  leaerredDeas  that  dailen 
the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on  some 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  so 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  their  mtrinuc 

In  isro  Dr  Charleton  published  tt  vigorous  trani- 
lation  of  Epicums'a  '  Morals.'  prefaced  by  an  cameit 
Tindicatiiin  of  that  pliilosophcr.  We  extract  one 
nf  the  chaplcra,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
the  ancient  i-iamia  •nerv  '  faitlifully-  Englished'  in 
the  middle  of  the  seTeoteenth  century. 

0/  Modaty,  oppoied  lo  Anbillim, 
Conceniing  tiiis  great  lirtue,  which  is  the  foatth 
branch  of  temjjerance,  there  is  Tcrj  little  need  of  aaj- 
iiig  more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  when 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wi^«  man  to  affect 
greatueia,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth  ; 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  aa  rather  to  live  not  only 
privately,  but  even  olncurely  and  concealed  in  some 
secure  comer.  And  therofore  the  advice  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  bo  the  very  aame 
wo  aaually  give  to  our  beat  frienda.  Live  private  and 
concealed  (unlna  some  circuniaionce  of  state  coll  yon 
forth  to  the  aRsixtance  of  the  public),  insomuch  as  ex- 

Esriunce  frequently  confirms  the  Irulh  of  that  proier- 
ial  saying,  '  He  hath  well  lived  who  hath  well  con- 
cealed himself.' 

uniliarl  J  observed,  that 
0  the  higheit  pinnacle 
■I  uuuour,  nave  oeen  on  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  were, 
rilh  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
nisciy  and  contempt ;  and  M  been  brought,  thoo^ 
00  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  better  (or  a 
nan  quietly  and  peaceably  to  oliey,  than,  by  laborious 
:1imbing  up  the  cnggj  rocks  of  ambition,  to  aspire 
a  command  and  soTcretgnty ;  and  to  set  hi*  Coot 
athcr  upon  the  plain  and  humble  ground,  than  ui 
>— -lippeij  height,  from  which  ail    " 


^ ,     ^  ai,  itoia  Hojca  a(j  snas  can  rw  with 

eipscteJ,  IS  a  precipitous  and  ruinous  downfall, 
ueiiilea,  ore  not  thnie  grondora,  upon  whom  the  a<l- 
miring  multitude  gaie,  as  upon  refulgent  romctis  and 
prodigies  of  glory  and  honour;  are  they  not,  we  aai, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappv,  in  this  one  reapcct.  thU 
their  breasts  swarm  with  moat  weightv  and  trouble- 
some cores,  that  incessantly  gall  and  corrode  their 
very  hearts  I  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  believe  thai 
ancn  live  aecnrely  and  tranquilly  ;  since  it  la  impos- 
aibla  but  tho.v  who  are  feared  by  many  should  tbem- 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  iu  a  manner  environed 
with  power,  to  hare  navies  numerous  enough  to  stud 
abroad  into  all  seas,  to  be  in  the  heads  of  mightv  aul 
victorious  armies,  to  be  guarded  with  well  armed  and 
faithful  legiona;  yet,  for  all  thia,  lake  beed  you  do 
not  conceive  them  to  b«  the  only  happy  men,  nsr, 
that  they  partake  so  much  as  of  one  sincere  plea^uc^  ; 
for  all  these  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  gildrd, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomuch  as  hia  and  care  an 
not  things  that  are  afmid  of  the  noin  of  anus,  or  R- 
gardthebrighiucssofgold,  or  the  ■plendour  of  purple, 
but  boldly  intrude  thenuelvea  even  into  the  hearts  uf 
princes  and  potentates  and,  like  the  poet's  vulture, 


bodyi 


not  conctiT*  that  the 
■Irong,  or  heolihy,  by 
a  of  monarchy,  r^jie- 
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ci»ll7  when  jou  nujr  diilr  ob*erve,  th&t  a  feTer  dot 
»  Tiolrnil;  uid  loii^  hnli]  bini  who  lien  upoD  a  Iw 
of  tlMUf,  under  tcaVrring  of  Tvrilin  srwlrt,  H  hii 
llwt  li«  ufwn  ■  inUtreM,  uid  hnth  no  corerliig  but 
nf> ;  and  that  wg  han  do  rraraii  tn  coniplnin  of  the 
want  of  (carlet  rubw,  of  polden  embroidrriw,  jeweln, 
aod  rop«  «f  pearl,  wli-' ■- 

Wtaw.  oTprcd  with  [usw,  ihi.'iilil'giarplj  iiiitnict 

how  vain  th»-e  an  who,  with  vi'iiiinhcil  nnd  turbu- 
Init  ininijii,  pnpc  nnd  thimt  after  Ihn  triflui  of  mafrni- 
fiii-nw,  tint  und  Entail  dine  how  ftw  anrl  «inal1  tlim* 
thingii  arewfaichan  rpquitiilc  (o  a  happy  llfel  beliere 
me,  your  dimwurw  would  l«  trulj  iimpiificfnt  and 
bigh,  beCBUH  delircred  bjr  due  whow  oni  happj  ei- 
perienie  conflnim  i[. 

^VkaC  thnu;-h  your  bnuiie  da  nnl  ihinp  with  liWcr 
and  pild  hatchtiiciiU ;  imr  vuur  an-hcd  niufii  resound 
with  the  multiplivd  echim  of  loud  Tiiii<i<.-j  nor  yoiu 
walli  bennt  thicktr  bcactwiih  j-oldm  lijnirei  of  brau- 
tiful  }'nulh>,  boIdiDK  irreat  lunipt  in  tbvir  rilendrd 
«nu«,  to  pirp  light  to  ynur  iii;.-lillv  n'velH  and  lump- 
luou*  bnnctucts ;  why  tot,  inily,  it  ii  nut  a  wbit  Ina 
(if  not  much  more)  ]ilea'<iuil  in  repow  your  wearied 
limlw  upon  the  gmii  paxt,  in  fit  by  -iniiie  clnaiilj  and 
purliu;:  nCreiini,  under  the  rcfn'Mhiug  xlmdc  nf  mms 
well-braurhwi  tree,  especially  in  thespriuK  time,  when 
the  liead  of  erery jilBiit  i*  nowuiil  with  bnaiitiful  and 
ftsicmnt  floweRi,  the  merry  bird"  entertaining  jtju  with 
the  mu«ic  of  their  wild  nnt««,  tho  fm.h  westeru  wind) 
coiitinually  fanning  your  heats,  and  all  nature  iniil- 
inr  upon  you. 

ft  berofuFf,  when  any  man  may,  if  he  pleMW,  thm 
lire  at  pcncv  and  lil><'r1y  abroad  in  the  open  lieldii,  or 
hi-4  nnii  ganlena,  what  rci>«an  ii  lh>TP  why  hs  should 
aifcct  nnd  nunue  honouns  and  nui  mtlier  modenlly 
hoTiiul  hii  ilcninB  with  the  calnmeim  and  Hvurity  sf 
.1, j:.:._  .    u-.  .-  ],m|t  ^ft„  g]„^  by  the    - 

. .ofheaulj, 

nfgBrb,  and  tlie  like,  iminuflly,  it  in  nllngetber  Ibe 
ime  ofridiculiiuK  v.iuilv;  and  in  alt  thing.  modalT 
iHCti  no  more  thuii  thin,  that  we  da  not.  through 
iiFlicitT,  want  of  a  decent  pirb,  or  ('••>  nmeh  ncgli- 
iirnwpiaid  with 


•nd  d 

iiiich  .len< 


1.    For  il 

absM  u 


al.j«- 


iinlly   T 


d  lofty  ujiflii  the  pofiiwion  of  thoM  ad- 
juiH.1.*  of  nia^iiifteenee,  n*  to  boeoine  dqnted,  or  aiiik 
in  I'liiHC,  at  die  Iom  ■a'  wiitil  of  them. 

Niiw,  nn-urdin^  to  thli  rule,  if  B  wite  man  cliauee 
to  haTO  the  matuen  or  imaged  of  hin  aiiruiitiin,  or 
Mber  rennwiied  penona  of  fiinuer  a^,  he  will  he  Tcry 
far  from  biung  pnud  nf  them,  fruiu  lowing  them  aji 
loiUa  of  hotiDur,  from  airectiiiK  a  irlory  fmni  the 


le  bo  aolici 


>nd  hit  etecii 


■  of  hi*  "eimll 

I  any  great  cofl,  or  pump  and  ccmii'iiiy,  at  hii  funeral. 
The  chief  Hubject  of  hit  earn  will  lie,  what  may  be 

!  beneficial  and  ]ilcH»nnt  to  hin  Kut'ccmuK  ;  bring  well 

.  aa^ured  that,  an  for  bis  ilcud  corpse,  it  will  little  coii- 

I  enri  him  what  becnniea  uf  it.    Kor  to  profligate  ranity 

I  ereo  beyond  iliitth  io  tho  higheiit  niadncm  ;  and  not 

their  li>ea  are  afrsid  lo  have  their  rarcmuea  torn  by 
the  leetb  of  wild  bi-uta  after  their  death,  yor  if 
that  be  an  e>i1,  why  ia  it  not  likewiae  an  evil  to  hare 
the  dead  corpM  humed,  enibalnicd,  and  immcned  in 


A  mnapirnoue  pla«  in  Ihc  proMi  literature  of  thii 
ii^-e»,luut..l)aTBOMa»Ftu.KB(16u8-1661).«ut!ior 
of  vnruau  wia-ka  in  practital  divinity  and  hiatorr. 
Fiilltr  waa  the  »on  of  B  dergyman  of  the  aanie  name 
Htllled  at  Aldwiukle,  in  Nortbumpton  :  bcand  Dry- 
den  tbui  were  natlrea  of  the  uune  place.  A  quick 
IntelliKt,  and  sncoiaQioD  powera  of  memory,  made 


him  a  Khtilnr  nlnuut  in  hii  boyhood ;  Mi  ntudies 
at  Qnccn'i  e>iI1egi>,  Cambridge,  were  attended  with 
the  bighouC  triamphi  nf  the  univeraily,  and  on 
entvring  life  a>  a  preacher  in  tliat  dty,  he  acquired 
the  grraik'Bt  populwity.  Ho  aflcrwardi  paaied 
throuxh  a  rapid  auuvaiion  of  promotiona,  until  he 
acquiri-d  tlio  Wtureahip  of  the  Kavuy  in  London. 
Mmnwhile.  ha  puhli>.Wd  hia  liUhiTi-flkt  HbI,  War.  j 
On  tlie  breaking  uut  nf  tbc  ciril  war,  Fulh;r  attached  ' 
himai'lf  to  tlie  kinu'a  pnrty  at  Oiford,  and  he  aeem*  . 
to  have  Huounipiinii'd  Ibe  army  in  Bt'tive  lervice  for 
■nme  yean  aa  uhaphtin  tii  Lord  Ilnpton.  Even  in 
theie  cireumitniKtes,  hi*  active  mind  buii^  iUetf 
in  cdlecting  ninteriab  fur  aomc  nf  the  works  wbich 
lie  DUhaequenlly  puhliibed.  Uia  rompany  waa  al  the 
lamctiniemueh  courted,  on  aconunttif  the  extraordi-  I 
nnry  amount  of  intelligence  wbich  he  liad  acquired, 
nnd  a  itmin  of  lircly  humour  which  aecmi  to  baTS 
been  quite  irrcprcaaible.  The  quaint  and  familiar 
nature  of  hia  mind  diipoeed  hitn  to  be  leu  nice  in 
the  ivlrctioii  of  matcriala,  and  alio  In  their  arrange- 
ment. Ilinn  arholnrly  men  generally  are.  He  woold 
■it  patiently  for  hour*  listening  to  the  prattle  of  old 
women,  in  iirdcr  tn  obtain  matrbea  of  local  hiitorj, 
traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverblnl  wlid<im.  And 
thew  he  baa  wrought  up  in  hi*  work  enlitlcd  TV 
WorlAin  of  Knglund.  which  ii  a  atrange  melange 
of  lopograjihy,  biiigniphy,  and  popular  antiquilie*^ 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  wai  pa«t,  Fuller  retnnted 
In  liondon,  and  became  Icctnrer  at  St  Bride's  church. 
He  wM  now  engaged  in  hi>  CAvrrA //iitDry  o/'Arilon, 
which  wasglTtn  totlie  vorld  In  16&S,  in  one  Tolame 
futio.  Anerwnrita,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  hi*  '  Worlbius,'  which  he  did  nut  cuniplete 
till  IGGD.  Meanwliile,  he  bad  poucd  thniugh  some 
other  ailnatiiHia  In  the  church,  the  laat  of  which  waa 
tliat  of  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  It  w.m  thought  that 
he  would  liiiTc  been  made  a  bishop,  if  he  had  not  been 
premutun-ly  cut  off  by  fcTcr,  n  year  after  the  Reito- 
rnlion.  This  extraordinary  man  )>uBiciied  d  tall  and 
liaadsomc  peraon,  and  gcai.  cuuversatBuool  powers 
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was  of  kind  iliiposttioiii,  and  amiable  in  all  the 
dunit^tic  rctutiooa  of  life.  He  wu  twice  niuried ; 
on  tlie  (viwud  occaiion,  to  ■  liitar  of  ViicDuat . 


Father,  Ilic  Good  Soldier,  tbe  Good  Muter,  and  w 
on.  In  this  and  the  other  prodactioni  of  Fuller, 
there  is  a.  vast  fund  of  lagacity  and  good  letue,  ft«- 
qnenllj  exgireated  in  language  ao  pithy,  that  ■  large 
collcctLoi]  of  adniirable  and  striking  maxims  nxight 
eatUf  be  extracted  from  hli  pages.  We  ihail  Kive  ' 
..™.,i...  .,f .1 -ft . —  '^lechantcterwhidl    ' 


The  Gaud  SchoolmaiUr. 


There  in  uarce  anj  profeu 


tinglajs.  Ai  proofs  of  his  wonderful  memory, 
statfii  that  heciiuldrtpeatflvu  hundred  unconnected 
worda  after  twiee  hearing  them,  and  rcritc  the  whije 
of  tlie  «ign*  In  the  principal  thomuehfaie  of  London 
alter  onii!  pnsniiig  llirough  it  and  buck  ag^a.  Hi 
onlv  oilier  vurkn  of  the  lenit  Impiirtaniv  are  TK. 
Profiiim  aiul  llulf  Slala,   and  A  Pitgah    Vita  vf 

ThB  priio-ipid  work,  the  '  Worthioii,'  ia  rather  a 
eollenliiu  of  briif  mumoranda  than  a  regular 

poaitiim,  hi  ttint  it  dues  not  admit  of  extra<' 

thesu  |iai»9.    Wbile  a  modern  reader  aiiiiln  at  the 
Tast  quantity  uf  goaiip  wliii'li  it  rontiiins,  he  ni 
alio  he  Kniiblc  that  it  hiu  preaerved  much  curii 
fntbrmatiun,  which  would  haru  othcrwiso  l>e«n  h 


on  in  tbe  commonwealth 
■lightly  performed.     Tbe    , 

ion»  wbeteof  I  coowiro  to  be  theae ; — Pint,  young    \ 
liars  make  this  calling  their  refuge ;  yea,  peichance,    ' 
ire  ibey  bate  taken  any  degree  in  (be  uniTenity, 
mence  school niastcn  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing    . 
else  wen  required  to  set  up  this  pnifcBsiaD  but  only    ' 
rod  and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  othen  who  are  able, 
M  it  ouly  aa  a  pun^n  to  better  preferment,  to  patch 
VR  rents  in  thtii  pieseuE  fortune,  till  they  con  pro- 

duful  falling.  Thirdly,  tbt^  ai¥  disheartened  from 
■i\ag  their  bntt  with  tile  miMrablc  reward  which  in 
ime  places  they  nceirr,  being  nasteis  to  their  chil- 
dren and  alarea  to  their  parents.  Kaurthly,  being 
grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  ajid  scorn  to  touch 
the  (uliuol  but  by  the  pmxy  of  the  uslier.  But  pee 
bow  well  our  acluK>linai>ter  bebairti  hiiiuielf. 

His  genius  iucUnea  hiui  with  delight  to  his  profes- 
sion.    Some  men  bod  as  trell  be  H'buulboyH  as  kJiooI- 
masters,  to  be  tiul  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  Dictionary 
and  txnpula's  Lexicon  an-  chained  to  the  desk  therein  ; 
and  thuugh  great  scholorK,  and  skilful  in  other  arts, 
are  bunglen  in  this.     Hut  <>od,  of  his  goodness,  hath     ' 
fitted  sercral  men  for  scleral  callings  >l>at  the  necn-     j 
sity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  condition!,  may  be 
provided  for.      So  Chat  he  who  beholds  the    fabric 
thereof,  may  say,  Ucd  hewed  out  the  atone,  and  ap- 
pointed it  to  lie  in  this  very  pUcc,  for  it  would  tit     I 
none  other  so  wull,  and  here  it  doth  most  eiceUcut.  .  - 
And  thus  God  mouldeth  tome  for  a  schoolmaater's     | 
life,  nndeitaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dis- 
charging it  with  dcitcrity  and  happy  success.  I 

He  Btudietb  his  Khotan'  natures  as  carefully  a* 
they  their  books ;  and  ranks  their  diaposiliona  into  I 
aereral  forms.  And  though  it  luay  seeui  difficult  for  | 
him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  nartieulon,  | 
yet  experienced  achoulmasteis  may  quickly  make  a  ' 
jf  bnya'  natures,  and  reduce  Iheiu  all  (sar-     '• 


cr 
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anged  by  Fulh-r  occurding  to  tlieir  natire  canntiei, 
of  wliii'li  he  UK'ntli'iis  also  tlie  natural  productjuna, 
manufuclurcs,  medicinal  waters,  lierin,  wonders, 
build iujis,  local  iininErlw,  ahDritDi,  and  modem  battle*. 
Tim  style  uf  oil  Fuller's  works  is  extrumely  quaint 

d  jucnhir)  and  in  llie  pnuer  of  drawing  huino- 
_  lu  LMiiiparisona,  hu  is  lillle,  if  at  all,  inftrior  to 
Sutler  himself.  Ilishop  Kioilaan,  atwakinll  of  hia 
'  Cliureli  tlishiry,'  «.Tuees  him  iif  being  fonder  of  a 
juke  llioucif  curroetncis,  undanya  that  he  is  nut  acm- 
puluua  in  hia  inquiry  into  the  fuundation  of  any 
guud  atury  that  cmnca  in  Ills  way.  '  Ercn  the  most 
Kriuos  and  aulliciilie  parts  uf  it  are  so  interlaced 
with  pun  and  quibljle,  that  It  hiuks  oi  if  the  man 
had  deiipied  to  ridii'ulu  the  ainiids  of  our  church 
tiito  faUs  and  rumance.**  Tliiw  atiimadveraima, 
howeeer.  aro  arenunted  too  strong.  Fuller's  '  Holy 
•ud  l*nifane  States'  contains  oiliiiirably  drawn  cha- 
lactura,  whii^li  are  held  forth  as  exumples  to  be  re- 

IctiTely  imitated  and  aToidcd  \  such  a*  tbe  Good 
•  EniiUi  niiUrical  Utinwr,  p.  lUl 


t.  Thow  that  are  ingcni 
injunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a  youth  presaflo 
luch  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be 
whipping,  aud  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yra,  where  their 
iBster  whips  them  once,  shame  whit*  them  all  the 
eek  after.  Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  genllenen 
S.  Thow  that  ore  inpeniona  and  idle.  These  think 
ith  the  hare  in  (he  fable.  Iha(  runnini<  with  snaila 
(sn  they  count  the  rest  of  their  achoolftllow-V  they 
'lall  come  soeMi  enough  to  the  post,  thi-ugh  «leeping 
goo"!  wbile  before  their  starting.  Ob,  a  good  rod 
would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  the 
stronger  llioy  be,  tha  more  lees  tbcr  bare  when  they 
—  n*w.  Many  boys  an  muddy-besd,d  till  thex  be 
ilied  with  age,  and  auch  afterwanli  proie  (be  best, 
itoi  diamondti  are  both  bright,  and  squam],  and 
ited  by  iiaturr;,  and  yet  are  suit  and  vnrlhless 


!^     I 


nilly. 


I   India 


rugged 


Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  n 
acquit  thpniselves  aflentafdn  the  jewel 
and  thercfare  (heir  dulness  at  first  is  to  be  borne 
with,  if  they  he  diligent.  That  schonlmoster  descms 
be  beaten  binmelf,  who  l>»ti  nature  in  a  boy  far 
a  fault.    Aud  1  question  whether  all  (he  whipping  in 
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the  world  eui  make  their  parts  which  are  naturally 
sluggish,  rise  one  minute  bdbre  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointnl. 

4.  Thooe  that  are  inrinciblj  dull,  and  negligent 
alM.  Correction  maj  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never 
set  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  boys  he  consigneth  oyer  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choofte  thone  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those 
may  make  excellent  merchants  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  serre  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
He  minces  his  precept*  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
ins  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
scholars  may  «ro  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
in  his  school.  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  monej 
to  purchase  their  sons'  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
liye,  as  it  were,  in  a  pcctiliar,  out  of  their  master's 
jurisdiction),  with  disdain  he  refusoth  it,  and  scorns 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
ping into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod 
at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubboni  youth,  correc- 
tion-proof, he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before 
his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction. 
Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name 
patdotribes  than  paidayogm,  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
lars' flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fcarH  quavering  on  their 
■peech  at  their  master's  presence.  An<l  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
in  forma  pauperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be- 
cause the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays 
the  scholar  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  learning. 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
(such  an  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  fore- 
front 4>f  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thruMt  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
after  their  studying  in  the  university  preferred  to 
beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  hir«  Mcholan*  logic.  For,  bo- 
lides that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  tres]>a8S  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms 
are  solcciKms  tau;.^ht  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
they  are  forced  aftcrwardK  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  fuuiblin;;  i^kill  thev  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  neil.-intical  in  carriage 
or  disicourse ;  contenting  himHelf  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who  hail 
eyer  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  I>ancaHhire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar !  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  counU,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker  t 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  ffulf  of  learning, 
Rishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  C^onidas,  his  school- 
master, that  first  instructed  him. 

[Recrmtion,'] 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  wearineii 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  •  » 

Spill  not  the  morning  ^the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation  ;  for  sleep  itself^  is  a  recreation.  Add 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  be  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  faint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  m(Miiing.  It  it 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hatE 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  *  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofttimes  hath  made  good  music  on  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodicH  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heating themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
bell. 

[Booh,] 

It  Ih  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  great  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-fumi».hed 
armoury  I  gnes^  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  numWr  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  luany^ 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without" 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fircH.         *         * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over  ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  you  look  through  them,  and  he  that  pc^>s 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  lazincMS  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pa«s  over  authon 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studietl. 

[EdwxLtion  confined  too  much  to  Langnaffe,} 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
good  and  wise,  but  learned  :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  euilrocc  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymology ;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  contain  the 
soundest  and  truoht  opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the 
best  Cireek  and  I^tin  ;  and,  by  these  rules,  haH  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

Tis  a  hilly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  ara 
also  without  understanding.  It 's  apparent,  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
ability ;  for  it 's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Oreek,  and 
Hebrew. 

[Ruksfor  Improving  the  Memory,'] 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  demnfk 
to  remember.    What  wonder  ia  it  if  agitation  of  bnai^ 
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nefls  jog  that  out  of  thy  heftd,  which  wan  there  rather 
tacked  than  fns*tened  !  whereas  tho^e  notions  which  gut 
in  by  *  violenta  possesisio/  will  abide  there  till  *  ejcctio 
fimia,'  sickueris,  or  extreme  age,  disposseiw  them.  It 
is  best  knocking  in  the  nail  oyer  night,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a 
senant  a  slave.  Remember  Atlas  was  weary.  Have 
as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memory,  like  a  parse,  if  it  be  over  full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.  Beza's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo- 
rable ;  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter  in  St  Paul's 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  learnt  long 
before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  his 
memory,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having 
no  room  to  entertain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealouvy,  nor 
make  it  bad  by  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust !  St  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  friend  Simpliciiis,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil's  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  partv  avowed  to  Qod  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One 
will  carry  twice  more  weicht  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping  and 
hanging  aboul  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fardled 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but 
divide  it  betwixt  thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He 
that  with  nias  carries  all  his  learning  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip 
him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against 
common-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  privately 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  against.  A 
common-place  book  contains  many  notions  in  garrison, 
whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

[Terrors  of  a  OuiUy  Conscience.'] 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenterhook  catchcd  his  cloak  :  *  At  whose  suit  V  said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him^  Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from 
God  to  punish  them. 

[Marriagt.l 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment 
greater  than  God  will  give,  or  a  creature  in  this  world 
can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free  from  all  inconveniences. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  )i 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their  young 
ones. 

[ContHTmtion,'] 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not ;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  exercises  at  once.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand- 
ing man  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
both  sides ;  his  imaginations  raise  up  mine  to  more  than 


ordinaxy  pitch.    Jealousy,  glozy,  and  contention,  sti- 
mulate and  raise  me  up  to  something  above  myself; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  oflTen- 
sive  in  conference.     But,  as  our  mincu  fortify  them- 
selves by  the  communication  of  vigorous  and  regular 
understandings,    'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  much 
they  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continual  commense 
and  frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are  mean 
and  low.  There  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that.  I 
know  sufficiently,  by  experience,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard. 
I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few  men, 
and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter- 
tainment to  great  persons,  and  to  vaunt  of  a  man's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  my  opinion  veiy  unbecoming 
a  man  of  honour.     Impertinency  is  a  scurvy  quality  ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it, 
as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.     I  enter  into  conference  and  dispute 
with  great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  asto- 
nish me,  no  belief  ofiTends  me,  though  never  so  contnuj 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  human  wit.    *     *    The  contradictions  of  judg- 
ments, then,  do  neither  ofiTend  nor  alter,  they  on^ 
rouse  and  exercise  me.     We  evade  correction,  whereas 
we  ought  to  ofifer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference,  and 
not  of  authority.     At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong  how 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  arms, 
we  thrust  out  our  claws.     I  could  sufTcr  myself  to  be 
rudely  handled  by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  I  know  not  of  what.    I  love 
stout  expressions  amongst  brave  men,  and  to  have 
them  speak  as  they  think.     We  must  fortify  and 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  tenderness  of  the 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly 
familiarity  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  flatten 
itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communica- 
tion, like  love  in  biting  and  scratching.     It  is  not 
vigorous  and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  uuarrelsoine ; 
if  civilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  fears 
the  shock.     When  any  one  contradicts  me,  he  raises 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  hiin 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.      The  cau'W  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  arid 
the  other.       *      *       I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
what  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  surrender 
myself  and  my  conquered  arms,  as  far  off  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  im|>eriouKly.  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved  ;  and  accommoila'te  my- 
self to  my  accusers,  very  often  more   by  rea.<«on   of 
civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nou- 
rish the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  of  sub- 
mitting to  it.     *    *     In  earnest,  I  rather  choose  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruffle  me  thsJi  those  that 
fear  me.     'Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  we 
say. 

[Domestic  Economy.] 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge  for  the 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  housewifery. 
I  see  some  that  are  covetous,  indeed,  but  very  few 
that  are  saving.  'TIS  the  supreme  quality  of  a  woman, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  afler  beyond  any  other, 
as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  preserve  our 
houses.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
exi)eriencc  I  have  learned,  I  require  in  married  women 
the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtura ;  I  pat 
my  wife  to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her,  by 
my  absence,  the  whole  government  of  my  affairs.  I 
see,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  families  I  know, 
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ill  i!renC  ditonler.  froiii  trntling   nbout  kis 
huiib*Ddn»n  uid  Ubnuren,  irlion  inodun 
•arcti  out  of  ber  bcl,  ftud  BfttriruilH  ii  pouDcmg  una 
trickuig  up  hrneir,  rnrwoth,  in  her  cIokI.    Thi>  in  for 

Sue«iu  to  do,  and  tbat'a  *  queitian  («a.  TU  ridicu- 
>ui  »nd  unjuil  that  the  Iniiimg  uf  our  wirei  BLould 
be  muintuiniHl  mith  our  awcat  md  labour. 


IMitedlatitOM  Apior 


-■] 


It  i)  duigeroiu  to  irnthcr  Howm  that  grow  on  tlie 
bulks  of  th-  pit  of  hell,  for  feiir  of  fulliug  in  ;  jen, 
tbej  which  pUj'  with  thn  dBvil']i  ntllc*  Kill  bo 
brought  by  d^reej  to  wield  hir  Aword ;  nxid  from 
makin;  ofuport,  they  come  to  doiiij;  >if  niiwhief. 

Ilfl»t  gotten  by  dogrecA,  with  inotion  and  eserciiw, 
ia  mora  natanl,  and  utiiy*  Inii^nn'  by  one,  than  what  ii 
gotten  all  at  once  by  coming  to  the  Are.  Gooda 
acquind  by  induatry  prove  coniniDuly  more  lasting 
tbkn  lands  by  descent. 

A  public  office  is  a  inisiit  which  receiTca  the  best 
Mage  from  Ihein  who  nerei  inrilHl  it. 

Scoff  not  at  the  natural  dcfL-ctt  of  any,  which  are 
not  in  their  power  to  amend,  tih  t  'tie  cruelty  to  beat 
a  cripplr  with  bis  own  crutchca. 

Anger  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  uul :  be  that 
wanu  it  hath  a  maimed  mind. 

CencnlU,  nature  han^  out  a  aipn  of  liiunlicity  in 

(he  race  of  a  fool,  and  tbere  is  enDU)(h  in  his  coun- 

:    lenauce  fur  a  hue  and  cry  to  take  liim  on  mia]iicioii ; 

01  elan  it  is  stamped  in  the  fijnire  of  his  body :  their 

heails  sometimes  so  little,  that  thtre  is  iia  ruom  fur 

They  that  marry  ancient  people,  ii 

I         Lciuning  hath  caiiic<|  r 
I    the  piiiitera  have  Tost. 
I         Is  there  no  ira^  to  bring  ho 
but  by  worrying  him  la  dnth  t 
I        Alcleratioii  ia  the  »ilkcn  strii 
!    pcftrl-chain  of  all  rirtun. 


rn,  in  hope  tliac  ud 
Ij-  those  books  by  wbic 


One  of  tlie  most  inturoslinp  and  pnpulnr  of  our 
I  early  wrilera  wui  Izxak  W.ti.TON.  an  Etiitlisli  •rarllig 
:  »f  (ill!  simple  antique  nut,  whn  rclainud  in  the 
I    htart  uf  lionilnii,  and  in  the  miiUt  of  I'line  and  iiic- 

eesxful  applieation  to  lniiinc»'<,  nn  uuworliUy  airnpU- 

city  <if  charBctcr,  atul  an  incxtinguishabtt:  fondncu 
!  ftir  niniitr}'  in-nES,  paatimeii,  and  rvcrenliima.  Ho 
I  liwl  also  n  piiwer  la  nalunJ  desuripKon  and  lively 
I  iliulriiiie  tliat  hit  rarely  been  aurpassed.  Ilia  Cbm- 
'  pitit  Aitglrr  is  a  rich  sturelinuse  of  rural  pictures 
,  ami  ]iiiiilural  pnetry,  of  igniunt  hut  wiu  Ili'iughta,  uf 
.    B(n¥va1ile  and  huniunnisBincic9,imdiir  truly  npoatulic 

purity  and  bunevulencu.  Thu  sliiiht  tincture  of  su- 
'  pt-nlitlima  cmlulily  and  innocent  cnxiilridty  which 
j  [ii'rni'lii  his  wurki  giTU  thcni  n  flncr  teat,  and  nri- 
I    ifinul  Ilavonr,  without  dL4nietini;  fhim  thoir  higher 

piwcr  Ui  Bfwtlie,  insEniet,  mill  dclijrht.  Walton  was 
i  bum  in  tli«  town  of  SlalTurd  in  An>niat  1S93.  IJf 
,  liis  edueallon  Or  Ills  early  ;'enn  nothing  is  related ; 
I  bnt  nruinling  to  Anthony  Wonl,  he  acquired  a 
.  murliTBle  Mirupdcncy.  by  following  in  london  the 
I  OH.'upatiuti  uf  a  umipitor  or  lincn-ilmpcr,  He  bad 
:  a  *lii>p  in  tlie  Hcyxl  Uurse  in  Curiihill,  whieh  was 
I  aava/irtand  a-hiilj'hmg,  andfirt  viite.  Lord  Hacon 
'    hag  a  punning  rfiiiark,  tliaC  a  amHlt  ruom  holpi  a 

atudinns  man  to  Pfinilcnae  his  tbouBlitB,  and  ecr- 
'  Uinly  Iziuik  Wulton  <r^L4  not  deatitnte  uf  this  Intel- 
'    lurttui  ■uL'i.'edaneum.    He  had  a  more  pleiwont  and 

■pacuniB  study,  howcTer,  in  the  Belda  and  riren  in 


Iniak  Vslloo. 

with  hnnest  Xat.  and  R.  Roe.'  From  the  Rojal 
Dame  Inuik  (for  hi  he  always  wrote  liii  name)  re- 
moTeJ  to  Fleet  Stn-et,  where  he  bad  out  half  of  a 
th"p,  thu  ulhcr  lioU  twing  occupied  by  a 


About  the  year  1G3!,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  tha 
d»nplilcr  ctf  Tliomas  Ken,  of  FumiTnl'i  Inn,  and 
aiatcr  of  I'r  Ken.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella  Thii 
rcripci'tBl'lu  iinincJiion  probably  introducwi  Walton 
to  the  aii|Hninlance  of  the  eminent  men  and  dignl- 
tnrics  of  the  rhnri'h,  at  whose  housei  he  apcnt  much 
of  his  tinie  in  his  latter  yuun,  especially  after  tbe 
death  of  his  wife,  >  a  wonjon  of  remarkaUe  nrudenol^ 
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and  of  the  primitive  piety.'  Walton  retired  from 
business  in  1643,  and  lived  forty  years  afterwards  in 
uninterrupted  leisure.  Ilis  first  work  was  a  Life  of 
Dr  Donne,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctor  s 
sermons,  puhlished  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was 
to  have  written  Donne*s  life,  Walton  merely  collect- 
ing the  materials ;  but  Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had 
b^un  to  execute  the  task,  Izaak  *  reviewed  his  for- 
saken collections,  and  resolved  that  the  world  should 
see  the  best  plain  picture  of  the  author's  life  Uiat  his 
artless  pencil,  guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
present'  The  memoir  is  cireumstantial  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  next  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotion,  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
cipal production.  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contem- 
piuive  MaiCe  Becreation,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
four  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676.  Walton 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (1662),  a  Life 
of  George  Herhert  (1670),  and  a  Life  of  Bishop 
Sanderaan  (1678).  They  are  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  soul  more  patiently  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  venerable 
Izaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonymously  two  letters  on  the  Distempers  of  the 
ThneSy  *  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  factious  shopkeepers  in 
Oventry.'  In  1683,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
published  the  Thealma  and  Clearchus  of  Chalkhill, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  vear, 
while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedraL 

Tlie  •  Complete  Angler*  of  Walton  is  a  production 
unique  in  our  literature.  In  writing  it,  he  says  he 
made  *  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,'  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirttv  and  pleasant  scenes  witli  the  graver 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
ids  own  disposition.  The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially 
autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  A  hunter 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  wholly  centres.  The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hera  The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenham  hill,  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May 
morning.*  They  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 

?ack  of  other  dogs  upon  Am  well  hill,  and  Auceps  to 
*heobald*s,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  mews 
or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he 
'  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.'  The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  commend  his 
recreation*  or  favourite  pursuit  Piscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contentcdness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on 
their  different  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  the  virtues  of  air,  the  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  falcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the 
■teepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
elorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  uiK)n  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
And  wonder  at'  The  singing  birds,  *  those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnislied 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with 
pure  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 

*  At  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
hoielf  and  those  that  hear  her,  the  then  quits  the 


earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  sad 
having  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull 
earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blarkbird  and  throasel  (song-thruah), 
with  their  melodious  Toices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheer^ 
ful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warble  forth  such 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  par- 
ticular seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skylark),  tbe 
titlark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  aiiy  ereatares, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  la- 
strumeutal  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  lie  that  at  miditi^t, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  bear,  ss 
I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  esith, 
and  say,  **  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the 
saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affbrdest  bad  men  sock 
music  on  earth  !' " 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  tarn,  snd 
comments,  though  with  less  force  (for  here  Walton 
himself  must  have  been  at  fault),  on  the  perfection  of 
smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous  n)U8ic 
made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  chase.     Piscator  then 
unfolds  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prized  lore  on 
the  virtues  of  water — sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  on 
the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  fishing  and  angling. 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  *  somewhat  like  poetry :  mtn 
must  be  bom  so*    He  quotes  Scripture,  and  numbers 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.    He  also  remem- 
bers with  pride  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  Scribes 
and  money-changers ;  for  *  He  found  that  the  hearts 
of  such  men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contcmpUition 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and  peace- 
able spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are^    The  idea  of 
angling  seems  to  have  unconsciously  mixed  itself 
with  all  Izaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodness, 
loyalty,  and  veneration.     Even  worldly  enjoyment 
he  appears   to  have   grudged   to    any  less  gifted 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fisli,  or  a  rich  drink, 
he  pronounces  too  good  for  any  but  anglers  or  very 
honest  men:  and  his  parting  benediction  is  upon 
*  all  that  arc  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- 
viden(re,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  a- angling.'    The  last 
condition  would,  in  his  ordinary  mood,  when  not 
peculiarly  solemn  or  earnest,  be  quite  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  others.    The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  of 
Piscator  at   length  fairly  overcome  Venator,  and 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  angling,  as 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  hunting. 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  his  sport,  adopts 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  beoomei 
initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentle 
craft    The  angling  excursions  of  the  pair  give  ooca- 
sion  to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptions  in  the 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  the 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  dis- 
play of  character,  both  in  action  and  conversation,   | 
the  fiow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  na- 
tunU  piety,  and  examples  and  precepts  of  fnorslity. 
Add  t«>  this  tlie  easy  elegance  of  Walton's  style, 
sprinkleil,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated  idium 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  clear  and  sparkling 
lu  one  of  his  own  favourite  summer  streams.    Kot 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  is  wasted  or  unimproved. 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  early  dawn, 
and  aft«r  four  hours'  fishing,  breakfast  at  nine  under 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  from  the  sun's  heai 
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Old  Piflcator  reads  hii  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
fly-fishing,  and  thej  sit  and  discourse  while  a 
'smoking  shower'  passes  oll^  freshening  all  the 
meadow  and  the  flowers. 

'  And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair 
to  car  angle  rods,  wMch  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish 
for  themselyes  ;  and  yon  shall  choose  which  shall  be 
yoors  ;  and  it  is  an  eren  lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 
dead  rod,  and  laying  night  hooks,  are  like  putting 
money  to  use ;  for  uiey  both  work  for  their  owners 
when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice,  as 
you  know  we  hare  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
euietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 
Vixgirs  Tityrus  and  his  Meliboeus  did  under  their 
broad  beedi  tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 
so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-gorerned 
angler ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriy- 
ing  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
sing,  and  possess  ourselres  in  as  much  quietness  as 
;  I  these  silent  silTer  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
I  quietly  by  ua.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 
I  of  angling  as  Dr  Boteler  said  of  strawberries^  **  Doubt- 
less uod  could  haye  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubt- 
I  less  Ood  nerer  did  f  and  so  (if  1  might  be  judge) 
!   *  Ood  neyer  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 

I  recreation  than  angling." 

,  I       ni  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 

< '   rose  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought 

of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of 

I !    Florence,  *'  that  th^  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 

I I  on  but  only  on  holidays."   As  1  then  sat  on  this  yery 
' ,   grass,  I  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  verse :  'twas 

a  wLdi,  which  I'll  repeat  to  you : — 

The  Angler'a  With. 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  lore ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  smg  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest : 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 

£arth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan'  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set. 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 

The  master  and  scholar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 
a  honeysuckle  hedge  while  a  shower  falls,  and  en- 
counter a  handsome  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 
sing  to  them  *  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Mariow*— 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 

uid  the  answer  to  it,  'which  was  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Bakigh  In  hia  younger  days.*    At  night, 


u 
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when  sport  and  inatructioo  are  OTer,  they  repair  to 
the  little  alehouse,  well-known  to  Fiacator,  where 
tbev  find  *  a  deanly  room,  layender  in  the  windows, 
ana  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  walL'  The  hoatess 
is  cleanly,  handsonie,  and  ciyil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  flsh  after  Piscator'a  own  fiswhion  (he  is 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  haying  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  tell  tales, 
sing  iMillsds,  or  join  with  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  merry  catch,  till  sleep  oyerpowera  them,  and 
they  retire  to  the  hostess'  two  beds,  *  the  linen  of 
which  looks  white  and  smells  of  larender.'  AU  this 
humhle  but  happy  painting  is  firesh  as  nature  her- 
self, and  instinct  with  moral  feeling  and  beauty.  The 
only  speck  upon  the  brightness  of  old  Fiscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  from  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  He  will  allow  no  creature  to  take  fish  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  a  nut  quarrel  with  swan,  geese,  ducks,  the 
sea-gull,  heron,  &c  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  flies  seem 
not  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
worms,  &C.,  induced  no  compunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  as  the  longest 
lived  JUlk  cm  a  hook,  and  the  poor  ttog  is  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extrayagant  inhumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  fVog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  lea^it  six  months  without  eating,  but  i«  suatuined 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how. 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  through 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
frog's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
and,  in  so  dm/ng^  uae  him  as  though  jfou  loved  him,  that 
if,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  that  he  may 
live  the  longer' 

Modern  taste  and  feeling  would  recoil  from  such 
experiments  as  tlicse,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Walton  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  Wordsworth— 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

If  this  observation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  suppress 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  life),  we  must  claim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscator  was  led 
by  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  hia 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautiful,  and  ani- 
mated. 

IThanlfvineaefor  Woiidly  Bletnngt.l 

*  Well,  scholar,  havins  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  possessed  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be 
told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with  me  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Oiver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for 

*  *  And  angUnff,  loo,  that  solitavy  vies. 
Whatever  Ixaak  Walton  sings  or  says; 
The  quaint,  old,  enid  ooxoomb.  In  his  guUst 
■taould  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  tiout  to  poll  It* 
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our  happiness.  And  that  our  present  happineM  may 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankfid 
for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many 
do,  even  at  this  very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are 
free  from.  And  eTery  misery  that  I  niss  is  a  new 
mercy  ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  hare 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  hare  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  hare  been  blasted,  others  thun- 
der-strucken  ;  and  we  hare  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  mitiery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  **  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich;**  and  it  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  great  observation,  **That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them." 
And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful !  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  AVe  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.  Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  **  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  !"  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  I  No,  doubtless  ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  nappy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angiy 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  yoUng  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 


nature  had  made  peeviidi,  and  her  huaband's  riches 
had  made  purse-proud ;  and  most,  becaoae  ahe  wm 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church  ;  which  being  denied  her,  ahe  engaged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  laat  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the 
other  ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  vid  lawnniits ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  most 
therefore  have  their  wills.    Well,  this  wilful  pnne- 

Cid  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hua- 
d,  after  which  his  wife  Texed  and  chid,  and  ckid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  richei^ 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  read^-fumishad, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house 
to  another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them.**  But  his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houMt, 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content  will 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  Uui 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Savi- 
our says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  says, 
**  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shall 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven . 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the 
earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  whMi 
his  good  God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent, 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better; 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  i)ossesse8  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietus  af 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to 
thankfulness  ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  nA 
murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankful^ 
ness  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  where 
there  is  sucn  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  hii 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  foi 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as 
like  him  as  we  can  ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  us  forget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  wt 
have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mea- 
dows, and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  md 
with  since  we  met  together  I  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  hit 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sigh< 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  gloiy,  either  ai 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  transported 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  hf 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  first 
ravishing  object  to  bdiold  all  the  other  various  beau- 
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Uca  thii  world  could  pnietit  to  him.  And  this,  kud 
man;  other  like  blemnga,  we  enjo^  dkily.  And  for 
matt  of  them,  bcoiue  they  b«  »  common,  moat  men 
lotget  to  pay  tbeii  pniae*  ;  but  let  not  u),  becouMi  it 
if  ft  ucTince  n  pieK«ing  to  Him  that  made  th&t  mn 
and  ni,  uid  itill  protects  lu,  uid  gives  ui  flowen,  and 
■howen,  uid  (tomaclu,  kod  meat,  and  content,  and 
lofure  to  go  a-fishing. 

Well,  Kholar,  I  hare  almoat  tired  mjtelf,  asd,  1 
ftar,  moro  than  almoM  tired  you.  But  I  now  lee 
Tottenham  High  Cron,  and  our  ahort  walk  thither 
will  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  discoune,  in  which 


happy.  But  let 
nw  tell  jou  that  riches  with  th'eni  remore  manj  fean 
and  eaies.  And  therefore  my  advice  ii,  that  you 
andeaTOUT  Ut  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor  ; 
bat  be  mn  that  your  ricbei  be  Justly  got,  or  you  apoil 
all ;  for  it  a  well  uid  by  CausBin,  "He  that  losea 


plaoe,  loot  to  your  health,  and  if  you  haTs  it,  praiae 
Odd,  and  ralue  it  next  to  a  good  coancience  ;  for 
bialth  ie  the  Mcand  bleanng  that  we  mortals  ue 
capable  of— a  blesaiag  that  money  cannot  buy— and 
tker«fan  Talue  it,  and  be  thankful  for  It.  Ai  for 
muiey  (which  may  be  sajd  to  be  the  third  blessing), 
Dadect  it  uu(  ;  but  note,  that  there  ii  no  neceeaity  of 


which  Almighty  God  grant  to  cie  and  to  my  honeat 
acholar  I  And  ao  you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  High 
Ctoh. 

VauUar.  Well,  master,  I  thank  you. for  all  your 
good  direction!,  but  for  none  more  than  this  Inat,  of 
Uankfulncaa,  which  I  hope  I  ihall  nerer  forget.' 

To  the  fifth  edition  of  the  '  Complete  Angler'  was 
•ddel  a  second  part  by  Chah[.E8  Cotton,  the  poet, 
and  tranelator  of  Montaigne.  Jt  conalaled  of  in- 
itructioni  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grajling  in  a 
dear  atream.  Though  the  work  was  written  in  the 
■hart  apace  of  ten  d^iya,  Cotton,  who  had  long  been 
familiar  with  fly-Bsliing,  and  waa  nn  adopted  ton 
of  Izaak  Walton,  pruduucd  a  treatise  valualile  for 
it*  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Walton's 
form  of  coDTcying  instniction  in  rliuloguca  is  also 
preaerred,  the  author  bcinic  Piscator  Junior,  and  his 
ccanpanion  a  traveller  (Viator),  who  had  pud  a 
rialt  to  the  romantic  scenery  of  l>erbyBliire,  near 
irbich  the  residence  of  Cotton  was  utaat«d.  Tliis 
trsTeUer  turns  oat  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  flrst 
put,  'wholly  addicted  to  the  chase'  till  Mr  Iiaah 
Walton  taught  him  as  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent, 
and  less  dangerous  diversion.  Tlie  friends  embrace ; 
Placator  conducts  liia  new  anociate  to  hia  '  beloved 
riTer  Dove,'  extends  to  him  the  hnapitahtiei  of  his 
mansion,  and  next  morning  shows  him  )iis  Ashing 
boaae,  inscribed  '  Piscatoribus  Sacrum,'  with  the 
prettily  contrived'  cipher  including  the  two  flrat 
letters  of  father  Walton's  name  and  those  of  hii 
Cotton.  A  delicate  clear  river  flowed  about  the 
bCFOse,  which  stood  on  a  tittle  peninsula,  with 
bowling-green  close  by,  and  fair  meadow*  and  mon 
tains  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  ruins  of  this 
boiMlng  Itill  remain,  adding  interest  to  the  nmantic 
ud  beaatilU  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  riTer 
Dove,  and  recalling  the  memocy  of  tlie  Tenerable 


angler  and  his  discfple,  whose  genuine  lore  of  natc  . 
and  moral  and  descriptive  pagea,  have  silently  bat 
powerfiilly  inSuenced  the  taste  and  literatnie  of 
their  native  coon  try. 


John  Breljn. 

distinguished  himself  by  aeveral  scientific  woAi 
written  in  n  popuLir  atyle.     Hia  Sy!va,  or  a  Ditanmt 
ofFarifl  Treet,  and  l/ie  PropaoalUm  of  Tiaher  n  Ail 
Majealy'i  Daminitnu,  published  in  1664.  waa  written 
in  cnnacquence  of  an  application  to  the  Royal  Society    ■ 
by  tlic  cummisaioticrs  of  the  navy,  wlio  dreaded  a    j 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.     This  work,  aided    | 
by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  the  hindholders  to    I 
plant  an  immense  nnml>cr  of  oak  trees,  which,  a   . 
century  afl«r,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the   | 
nation  in  the  constniction  of  siiiia  of  war.     Terra,   t 
a  DacimrK  of  the  Earth,  rrlnling  to  the  Cullurt  and    , 
fmproacment  of  il,  for  Vegelation  and  the  Propagatiom    ' 
o/'^jante;  appeared  in  icyri;  and  n  trcnCisc  on  medals 
is  anotlierproductiunof  the  venerable  author.  There 
has  been  printed,  also,  a  volume  of  his  MiietOanieM, 
including  a  treatise  in  prniie  of '  PiiUic  Employment 
and  an  Active  Lire.'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Sfackenzic's  ■  Kssiiy  on  Solitnde.     Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this  isuntry  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  scipnliflcally  ;  and  his  grounds  at 
Saycs  Court,  near  IX'ptruril,  wliere  he  resided  dtiring 
a  great  part  iif  his  life,  attracted  much  admiration, 
on  account  of  the  nuinlicr  of  foreign  ptanta  which 
be  reared  in  theni,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they 
were  kept    The  czar,  Peter,  was  tenant  of  that 
mansion  after  the  removal  irf-Evelyn  to  another 
estate;  and  the  old  man  was  mortified  by  the  gross 
manner  in  which  his  house  and  garden  were  abused 
by  the  Russian  potentate  and  hia  retinne.     It  wa* 
one  of  Peter's  amusemonta  to  demolish   a   'mual 
glorious  and  impenetrable  hoUy  hedge,'  by  riding 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Evelyn,  Uiroughout  the  gi«ater  part  of  hit  lifb, 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  ever;  lemarkable 
event  In  which  ho  wu  In  an^  way  coDcenied.  Thia 
was  published  in  IBIB  (two  Tolnmea  quarto).  Mid 
pfDved  to  be  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  our  store 
of  histoTical  materiali  respecting  the  latter  half  <ri 
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■  BC'eiileenth  century.  Ereljn  chroniilea  fanii 
r  US  vri'll  u  impurtmitcircDniitancci;  but  be  die 
Milhuut  losi  uf  diguitj,  and  ereiy whera  pteverre 


nmuB  of  Kvclj-n  si  I)<Tlfonl 

tlie  tone  nf  nn  eiiucitod  nnd  reflecting  mwi.  It 
turiuui  to  rrait,  in  this  work,  nf  gnat  men  gai 
tifttr  liinnrr  tu  MivnA  a.  »>urii:it  of  Btaltr.  or  tlie  bu 
neu  of  llitir  juirtlL'Uiur  nflli«a,  or  tlie  biiH'liii)t-i(ro, 

moderott:  length  ;  i>f  luliL'S  puiiiting  llii-irfHcei  twing 
•  novelty;  or  of  tlicir  twcivinR  visili  from  genlk- 
iniin  irliilit  dreuing,  after  Imvinic  juat  rincii  out  i>l 
bedi  I'f  the  ftmult!  atlendmit  of  a  tiuty  of  futliiuii 
traTellinK  on  a.  pillion  bttiinil  onu  of  tlie  fwilnii-n, 
knd  the  footmen  riding  with  Biir<irdi.  Hie  iinprea- 
■ion  conveyed  of  tliu  n'ltcn  of  Cliitrlei  IT.  \t,  upon 
the  whole,  uiiexiitclt-d,  liwIlnK  t<l  tlio  convietiun.  tlint 
the  diuoluliineu  of  maiuien  attriliuled  tu  it  HlTtctud 
It  narrotrcr  ein-lt  uf  locjely  thnn  ia  usunlly  aap- 
poied  )  and  thiit  even  In  tlie  court  there  vera  muiy 
hriglit  exceptions  ftum  iL  llf  the  fuUuwinj;  extractn 
from  the  Diary,  tlie  first  ji  given  in  tlie  Dri)[in«l 


thkt  deplut 
Sd.  TLe 


ITht  Ortal  Fin  in  iinii/on.] 

9d  Sept.    Thit  fatal  night  nhoul  ten  begui 
deplorable  fire'ncBr  Holi  Sircetc  in  Londnn. 

'  &n>  coiitiuuiii^,  >fWr  iliniier  1  look  ctach 
with  my  wifo  and  noun  and  went  to  the  Bonk  lide  in 
Soulhwark,  where  we  beheld  that  dibmsl  upcctocis, 
the  whola  citly  in  dreodful  flnine*  uearyo  water  lide ; 
■II  the  Lousca  from  the  Bridge,  all  llaDio  Street, 
and  ugiw&rds  ti>wards  CheapCbide,  dcHiie  to  the  Three 

The  lire  havioK  raiitinu'd  all  thia  night  (if  I  nuty 
cnll  that  nigbt  which  whs  light  oi  day  for  10  [ 
Tound  about,  after  a  dreadful  manner),  when  odi 
jug  with  a  fierce  eaitem  wind  iu  a  Tciy  dria  ae 
I  went  on  foole  to  tke  taiut  place,  and  »w  the  whole 
wuth  port  of  y*  citty  bomuig  bom  Cbeapoide  to  y 


Thomss,  and  all  along  Comehill  (fur  it  kiudl'd  back 
ogaiii't  >■  wind  as  well  *<  forward),  Tower  Streete, 
Kenchurcli  Screete,  Grociou*  Stnste,  w>d  ao  aloug  to 
Bainard't  CoitU,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St  Paule'i 
church,  to  which  the  acoSbldi  contributed  eiceodinglj. 
The  ciinlltgntlion  wot  so  uuirenal,  and  the  people  ra 
antuniah'd.  that  from  the  bcgiiining,  1  know  not  b* 
what  ilesp-indcncy  or  fale,  Ibtyhordly  atirr'd  to  queodi 
it,  so  that  there  woi  nothing  heard  or  aeenc  but  oyini 
out  Olid  laiuenUtian,  Tunning  about  like  diatnictfd 

p»d«,  aueh  a  attange  conateniation  there  itoa  upon 
them,  so  a<  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
cliurchn,  publiq  halli,  eichauge,  hoapitolr^  monu- 
ments, and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  pi«digioiu 
mnnnet  from  house  to  hon»  and  streclo  to  atirete,  at 
^ratc  diatoncea  one  fniin  j»  other ;  for  y»  bcate  with 
Ik  lon^Mtof  fain  and  wanne  weather  had  even  ignited 
the  air,  and  prepsr'd  the  materiali  to  conceive  Uw 
file,  which  devDur'd,  after  an  incredible  manner, 
huuaci,  furniture,  and  eTcirtbing.  Here  we  aaw  ilw 
Tlsmca  cnver'd  with  gooda'  floating,  all  the  bugei 
and  boats'  laden  with  what  aome  bod  time  and  ooo- 
mgc  to  sare,  as,  on  y>  other,  y*  coiti,  kc  cviying  onl 
to  the  Bolds,  which  for  nianj  miles  were  etrew'd  with 
moveibleg  of  all  sorta,  and  lentt  erecting  to  ahellet 
bath  people  and  what  go»d>  thcv  could  gel  awa;.  Oh 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  fpcctacle  1  such  m  ho^y 
the  world  bod  not  scene  the  like  since  the  fouudotwi 
of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  uiiiierxal  conaogiMioD, 
All  the  >kio  wn>  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  m 
burning  oven,  the  light  aeeiie  al»re  40  milea  nHind 
■bout  for  miinj'  nights.  Ood  graiil  my  eyes  may  nerer 
behold  the  like,  now  aeciug  above  10,000  hoUHS  all 
in  cine  flame :  the  noiM,  and  crocking,  and  thundv 
of  Che  inipetuoua  flamcn,  jt  shrieking  of  women  and 
ehildrcn.thehurryof  people,  tho  fall  of  towerajhotiaei, 
and  churches,  wajdikeaubideounatornie,  and  Lheoiis 
al)  about  >o  botuid  iiifloiu'd,  that  at  lost  oiiewainol 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  tbey  were  forc'd  to  stand 
stiU  and  let  j»  fiamea  bum  on,  wch  ihry  did  for  bmi» 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  doadi 
of  ainoke  wen  dbniall.  and  reoch'd  upon  canipataltaa 
niier  i>U  uiilra  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  *£Ur~ 
noonc  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  lost 
day.     London  was,  but  is  no  more  I 

1th.  The  huming  still  rages,  and  it  wo*  now  giAUt 
OS  far  as  the  InnerTcniple,  all  Kleete  Streete,  thr  Old 
Bftiley,  Ludgato  HiU,  Warwick  L«ie,  Newgate,  Paul's 
Chain.  Watling  Streete,  now  flaming,  and  most  of  it 
redue'd  to  ashes  ;  the  stones  of  Paules  flew  like  gi»- 
nodos,  je  meolllng  lead  running  downe  the  strretes  in 
a  ttrcame,  and  the  very  pavemenl*  glowing  with  flerj 
rednesse,  ao  as  no  Lorae  nor  man  was  able  to  tread  oa 
hod  stoppM  all  the  p«««n, 


a  that  ni 


Ma>r  to  eommand  me  »[ 


looke  alter  the 


n  Lane  end,  to  pieserre  if  poHriblt,  | 


Inat  part  "of  llulbom,  wbiltt  the  rest  of  )■"  gentlrmai   | 
tooke  their  seTeral  posts  (for  now  they  begoii  to  lirailir  i 
theuuolves,  and  nut  till  now,  who  hitherto  hod  uooi   \ 
as  men  intozicated,  with  their  bonds  ocnuse),  ami   ] 
began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  s 
•top  but  the  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses,  as  might   i 
make  a  wider  gap  thou  anj  bod  yet  bon  mode  by  the 
onlinnry  method  of  pulling  tbem  doim  with  euginir ' 
this  some  stout  seamen  propos'd  earlj  enough  to  hai 
SBv'd  near  ys  wbole  citt;,  but  tbia  some  lenactoos  an 
avaricious  men,  aidenucn,  &c  ,  would  not  pennit,  h 
cause  their  houses  must  have  ben  of  the  first.     It  wi 
thetafore  nowcommaudsd  to  be  pntctia'd,  andmrcw 
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cem  being  particalarly  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, neere  Smithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded 
and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Savoj  lease.  It  now  pleas'd 
God,  hy  abating  the  wind,  uid  by  the  Industrie  of  ye 
people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fury 
of  it  b^pin  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so  as  it 
came  no  farther  than  y«  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
y  entrance  of  Smithfield  north.  But  continued  all 
this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
and  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 
out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titude persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
floch  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
the  former  three  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  so  Tehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
rosin,  &c.,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  Inyectiye 
which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Maty,  and 
publish 'd,  giying  wamins  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  suffering  those  wops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St 
Osorge's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  far  aa  Highgate, 
and  jeyerall  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hoyells,  many  without  a 
raff  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 
delicatenesse,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 
stately  and  well  fumish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  retum*d  with  a  sad 
heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
Ood  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

7th.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  fm  Whitehall  as 
fitf  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
Bishopgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
thro*  Comehill,  &c.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.  The  ground  under 
my  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of 
my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  graflT,  which 
being  built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
aitack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  maga7ine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
ao>wne  and  destroy 'd  all  ye  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  yessells  in  y«  river,  and  render'd  ye  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
this  countrey. 

At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  concem'd  to  find  that 
ffoodly  church  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that 
beautiful  portico  Tfor  structure  comparable  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  not  Ions  before  repair*d  by  the  king) 
now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
and  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
ealcin'd,  so  that  all  ye  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectures  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  even 
to  y«  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
space  was  totally  meal  ted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  falling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye  sta- 
tioners, and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
amsum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  lead  over  ye  altar  at  ye  east  end 
was  un touch 'd,  and  among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  remain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
ashes  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  ye  Christian  world, 
besides  neere  100  more.    The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells, 


plate,  &c.,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ye  rest  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  ap  and  ruin'd,  whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main'd boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars, 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  datrk  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  traversing  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
ealcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  ye  mines  appeared  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cruel 
enemy;  to  which  w^as  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c  Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
ye  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  standard  in  Coraehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  efligies, 
with  some  arroes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  y&st  yron  chaines  of  the 
citty  streetcs,  hinges,  barrs,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  cinders  bv 
ye  Tehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  passe  throush 
any  of  the  narrow  streetcs,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour  continued  so 
intense,  that  my  hairc  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heatcd.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with  mbbish,  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  mines  of 
some  church  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  scene  200,0^ 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispcrs'd  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  &e,  deploring  their  l(Mse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relief,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  rcliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alwnae  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  truth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  terrific,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
firom  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  b«  stopp'd  from  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amazM,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops  at 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this 
night.  I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently  weary  and  broxen.  Their  spirits  thus  a 
little  calmed,  and  the  afl[right  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Maty*  proclamation  also  invited 
them. 

{A  Fortunate  Courtier  not  Envied,} 

Sept,  6  [1680].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Sfuisburv,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  afterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Percy 
(brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
nrocuied  lor  him  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks 
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of  the  kitchen  and  green  cloth  side,  where  he  was 
found  BO  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  and  prudent 
in  his  behariour,  that  his  majesty  being  in  exile,  and 
Mr  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  employed  him  about  their  aifairs ;  trusted 
him  both  with  receiring  and  pajinf  the  little  money 
they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  England, 
after  great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  majesty 
found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  nrocured 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dex- 
terity and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  ablo 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers* 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keeping  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  belicyed  to  be 
worth  at  least  £200,000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenried, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever 
he  was.  He  is  generous,  and  lives  very  honourably ; 
of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
hiffhly  in  his  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  useful,  that, 
bemg  long  since  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
and  has  the  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after 
Hany  Brounker.  He  has  married  his  eldest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gave  her  £12,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  lie  matched 
his  eldest  son  to  Mrs  TroUope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman, 
u  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirurgeons. 
In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  virtuous,  and  veiy 
religious.* 

lEvdyn^M  Account  t^fhU  Dattghier  Mary.\'[ 

March  10. — She  received  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to  suffer  what  God 
should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinary  patience  and  ptety, 
and  more  than  ordinaiy  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
iiilness  of  motion,  unaffected  though  more  than  ordi- 

E  beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  cora- 
with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
^  religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises  ;  she 
had  collected  and  written  out  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  as  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  histozy  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  under- 
stood Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
account  of  what  she  read  and  observed,  to  which  as- 
sisted a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
she  did  make  veiy  prudent  and  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  the  progsnitor  of  the  noble  house 
of  Holland,  so  remarkable  for  the  line  of  diatSnguished  states- 
men which  it  has  given  to  EnglADd. 

t  This  young  lady  died  of  small-pox,  March  leSS,  In  her 
twentieth  jrear. 


which  she  arrived  to  that  perfection,  thai  of  the  scho- 
lars of  those  famous  two  maaters,  Signors  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best;  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  it  added 
such  an  agreeableness  to  her  countenance,  without 
any  constraint  or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  was 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ;  this  I  rathn 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal  remark,  and  for 
which  so  many  noble  and  judicious  persons  in  music 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.  Whiat  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  saj, 
of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of  her  ka- 
mour !  Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the 
family,  or  others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without 
the  least  pride.  She  would  often  read  to  them,  exa- 
mine, instruct,  and  pray  with  them  if  they  were  sick, 
so  as  she  was  exceedmgly  beloved  of  everybody.  Piet  v 
was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  (as 
1  may  say),  that  eyen  among  equals  and  superion,^ 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  but  the 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinuating 
something  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  bring  them 
to  a  love  of  devotion.  She  had  <me  or  two  conndauU, 
with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  fasting, 
reading,  and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthly 
communion  and  other  solemn  occasions.  Sheabhonvd 
flatteiy,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  the 
raillery  was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  was 
most  agreeable  ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  plav,  but, 
since  the  stage  grew  licentious,  expressed  herself 
weary  of  them ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  was 
an  unaccountable  vanity.  She  never  played  at  cards 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  companj  ,* 
but  this  was  so  very  seldom,  that  I  cannot  number  it 
among  anything  she  could  name  a  faulL  No  one 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  judg- 
ment ;  and,  as  she  read,  so  she  writ,  not  only  most 
correct  orthography,  [but]  with  that  maturiU  of 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  choice  of  ei* 
presiiions,  and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some  letters  of 
ners  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  has 
occasionally  written.  She  had  a  talent  of  rehearsing 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  on 
the  theatre.  She  danced  with  the  greatest  grace  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  say,  inio  was 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfec- 
tion, save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  which  was 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  de- 
scribed. Nothing  affected,  but  natural  and  easvin 
her  deportment  as  in  her  discourse,  whidi  was  alwajs 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordlnax; 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking,  was 
very  charming.  Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  descend- 
ing to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  caress 
and  humour  with  great  delight.  But  she  was  most 
aflTected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whom  she 
might  learn  something  and  improve  herself.  I  hare 
been  assisted  by  her  in  reading  and  praying  by  me ; 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  know- 
ing everything  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  sometimes 
repressed  it.  Nothing  wras  so  delightful  to  her  as  to 
go  into  my  study,  where  she  would  willingly  ba^'e 
spent  whole  days,  ifbr,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  abun- 
dance of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets ;  even  Terence, 
Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all  the  best 
romances  and  modem  poems;  she  could  compose 
^PP^ly*  ^  '^^  ^he  Mundfu  Mvlidnria^  wherein  is  sn 
enumeration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex  ;  but  all  these  are  vain 
trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul ;  she  wtf 
sincerely  religious,  most  dutiful  to  her  parents,  whom 
she  loved  with  an  aflfection  tempered  with  grtist 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  io 
well  pleased  as  when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  ws 
other  conversation.    She  waa  kind  to  her  listen,  and 
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slwu'li 


impronag 


than  b;  her  eoutuit  count  or 

I  put  iritli  kll  tbu  goadueu  uid  liitue  without 
ths  tnttemcH  of  eonow  uid  reluctuicj  of  k  tender 
pwent  t  Th7  >ffectioD,  dut;r,  -ad  Iom  to  me,  «m  th&t 
of  k  friend  u  nil  aa  n  child.  Nar  Im  d«r  to  thj 
mother,  ithaie  aiuapla  and  teudei  cue  of  thee  wti  un- 
pBimlleled  ;  Dor  wh  Ih;  return  lo  bar  leu  coniipicuoui. 
Oh,  how  ihe  moiinu  th;  Ioh  I  how  doolate  himt  thou 
left  at  [  to  the  grare  lUttll  wa  both  cutj  thj  mamoiy. 

[J^uttoM  in  Dnm.] 
[pRD '  TjtuiBiu,  or  tlH  Hole.'  *) 
TVm  k  wiltj  eipreirion  of  MalTexxi,  / 
itegii  ammati  (mo  moAo  tu 
tugU  kuomm  liet  lor  rxnttUo; — g&rmeDtA  (Haji  he) 
in  Ukinuli  ue  infaUible  ■Ign*  of  their  nature  ;  in 
mra.  of  their  aDdenituidin;.  Though  1  would  uot 
judge  of  thp  monk  hj  the  hood  he  weui,  or  cetebnte 
the  humoui  of  Juliui'i  court,  where  the  philonphic 
nnuitle  uiade  all  hii  officer*  appear  like  no  muiy  oon- 
jurorr,  'lit  worth  the  obaerring  yet,  thit  the  people 
of  Boom  left  aS  Ihe  Uiya,  an  ancient  ud  noble  gu- 
meiit,  with  their  power,  ani?  "■■  -'■-  -■---■'"'-  -■ 
their  habit  was  little  betl« 
their  for 
tham  from  their 

the  declining  uf  Ihetr  courage,  which  ihortl;  followed. 
And  i  am  of  opinion  that  when  once  we  shall  lee  Ih< 
Venetian  Kuate  quit  the  paTitj  of  their  rent*,  thi 


iciwituda  of 


for  the    tnililarj   faya,   differencing 
alaTes,  wa.  no  imall  indication  of 


'  iuelf  w 


i  long 


pnxligioku  breechei. 

Be  it  eicniahle  in  the  French  to  alter  and  impose 
tlM  node  on  cthen,  W»  no  leaa  a  WBakneH  and  a 
■hama  in  the  reat  of  the  world,  who  have  no  depen- 
dence on  them,  to  admit  them,  at  laait  to  that  degree 
of  lerit;  a(  to  tum  into  all  their  ihapea  without  die 
crimination ;  so  ai  when  the  fteak  takci  our  Mon- 
■ieun  to  appeu  like  ao  manj  farceit  or  Jack  Puddiuga 
on  the  Bta^,  all  the  world  ihould  alter  ihape,  and 
pUj  the  pantomimea  wiili  them. 

Methiiika  a  French  tailor,  with  hia  ell  in  bU  hand, 
looka  the  enchantreis  Circe  oier  the  compauiona  of 
Uljaaea,  and  change*  them  into  an  nutuj  forma.  One 
>re  made  to  !»  ao  loow  in  our  dothei  •  *, 
d  bj  apiieor  like  >o  many  malefacton  aewed 
up  in  Mcka,  a*  of  old  thej  were  wont  to  treat  a  parri- 
cide, with  a  dog,  on  ape,  and  a  lerpeuE.  Now.  we  are 
kll  twiit,  and  at  a  diatonce  look  like  a  pair  of  tonga, 
and  anon  Huffed  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.  Thii 
gallant  goea  ao  pinched  in  the  woidt,  aa  tf  he  were  pre- 
pwed  for  the  qucation  of  the  fiery  plate  in  Turkey  ] 

'  ■■ -■       —lid  tuni 

id  ihirta 


while  m 


[niddla, 


>  the  mode; 


neahoM 


laagaiu. 


I  if  hew. 


ouldlo 


to  handle  di>t^  too :  Herculea  didaovhenhecourted 
Omphale ;  and  thoae  who  aocrificed  to  Ceraa  put  on 
the  petticoat  with  much  confidence.         *         * 

It  WM  a  fine  ailkcn  thing  ivhich  I  apied  walking 
tothcT  dar  through  Weatminster  Hall,  that  hod  oi 
much  ribbon  about  him  oi  would  haTa  plundered 
ii«  ahope,  and  net  up  twenty  country  pediara.  All 
hia  body  waa  dreaaed  like  a  Maj-pole,  or  a  Tom-o- 
BedlamS  cap.  A  frigate  newly  rigged  kept  not  half 
-     ■-  aclaltfi   ■  ■'■ 


didw 


a  thia  puppet'n  atreomer 


-onderful  to  behold,  and  the  well-chi 
were  red,  orange,  blue,  and  well  gummed  a 
aiinied  a  happy  fancr  ;  but  ao  woi  our  galli 
dwipd.tthatjwheUwr'^— "' "^' 


colour 


he  did  wear  thia  garment,  i 


oa  a  porter  bear  it  only,  waa  not  eaaily  to  bo  !••  i 

BolTcd.  •  ■  I 

For  my  part,  I  profeaa  that  I  delight  in  a  clieerfiil 

g^ety,  affect  and  culti>at«  Tariaty.    The  uniierae  it-  | 

ii  in  conatonC  and  uniform  tucoeeaion  in  the  natural,    i 
where  men  do  not  diiturb  it,  ao  would  I  hare  it  alM     ! 
in  the  ortificiaL     If  the  kiugi  of  Mexico  changed  four 
timea  a-day,  it  waa  but  an  upper  reat,  which  they  were 
uaed  to  honour  aome  meritorioua  aervont  with.     Let 
men  change  their  habita  aa  oft  aa  they  please,  to  tin 
change  be  for  the  bettor.     I  would  hare  a  summai 
habit  and  a  wiutor ;  for  the  apring  and  for  the  autumn. 
Something  1  would  indulge  to  youth ;  aomething  to 
age  and  humour.     But  what  haie  we  to  do  with  thea*    . 
foreign  butterfiiea  I    In  God't  name,  let  the  change  be 
our  own,  not  borrowed  of  othen  ;  for  why  should  I 
dance  aftor  a  Monaieur'a  flageolet,  that  have  a  *et  oi 
Knglish  riott  for  my  concert  I     We  nred  no  Fieneh 
inreDtiont  for  the  stage,  or  for  the  back. 


Sir  RooEm  L'Ehtranob  (IGIG-ITM)  enjoTcd,  in 
the  reigna  of  Charlea  IL  and  Juniea  VII.,  great  noto- 
riety aa  on  occaaional  political  writer.  During  the 
rebellion  he  had  fought  as  a  roysliat  soldier  :  being 
captured  by  the  parli  anient  ary  army,  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die,  and  lay  in  priaon  almost  four 
yuBXt,  constantly  expecting  to  be  kd  forth  to  exe- 
cution. He  waa  at  length  aet  free,  and  llred  in 
almuat  total  obscurity  till  the  Restoration,  when  he 
wna  rewarded  with  the  inviilioua  post  uf  licenser  of 
Ihe  press.  From  thia  time,  till  a  few  ycara  before 
Ills  death,  be  woi  cooslantly  occupied  in  the  editing 


Mr  Rofet  L'Balranfa. 
of  newspapers  and  writing  of  pamphlets,  moilly 
in  behalf  of  the  court,  fViiin  which  he  at  last  re- 
ceiTed  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  ii  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  Bret  writer  who  sold  bit 
•erricea  in  defence  of  any  meoinre.  good  or  bad.  At 
a  contrOTenioliat,  he  waa  bold,  lirely,  and  rigorout, 
bnt  coarse,  impudent,  abuaiTC,  and  by  no  meant  a 
acnipulooi  regarder  of  tmth.  He  ia  known  alto 
at  a  translator,  baring  produced  rerskina  of  .£aop'i 
Fables,  Seneca's  Horalt,  Cicero's  Offloes,  Erasmui't 


k1U9 


CYCXOP^DIA  OF 


CoUoquiea,  Quoedu'a  Vision*,  and  the  wcirki  iif 
-ir  Roger  WM  «o  Bniiooi  l<)  Bconnmo- 
,  toUie  twte  iiflhc  common  people,  that 
faw  of  hi*  work*  could  now  be  read  with  uny  plea- 
ThediuiwlioiQ  he  addrcHcJ  were  only  bcgln- 
_  to  b«  rcaderi.  uid  u  yet  rtluh^  nothin;|[  but 
the  meoneitideiu.  pretifntedinthe  mekneat  Inninuge. 
What  immediately  fuUova  i*  a  cliapler  of  hi*  life  of 
£iop,  prefixed  la  the  truialatian  of  the  Fabler 

laktr 


wife  of  Xntitlim  was  well  horn  and  wealthy, 
but  u  proud  and  doniinerriiig  withal,  lu  if  her  for- 
tuna  and  her  eitmclioii  liad  emilled  faer  lA  Ihe 
btveche*.  She  wa>  horriblj  bold,  meddling  and  ei- 
paiuiic  (as  that  tort  of  women  cnmmDnly  ■■«),  Euily 
pat  off  the  hook*.  aoJ  monntroui  hard  to  be  plcMsd 
agituj ;  [Terpctually  chattering  at  her  buibiad,  and 
poll  all  DCL-uion^  of  cuntroveny  thrcateainj;  him  ' 
e  gone.      ■■  .      ..•       .         .    ..    .  ^      .. 

teA  of 


roveny  thrcateamj;  him  to 
la  at  laat,  that  ^^uitbiu'* 
of  patience  beinK  quite  npent,  he  tooli  up  a 
itioD  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  trying  a  eoune  of  leTerity,  *incc  there  wan 
nothing  to  M  done  with  her  by  kindnna.  But  thia 
eipariiuent,  inaiead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
upon  harder  uaagc,  the  woman  gnw  dea- 


I   him   ii 


d  ^et 


work,  in  the  fairest  m 


,  to  make  the  beat  of  a  bad 
ud  bit  frieads  were  Ht  at 
ir  (hat  might  be,  to  got  her 
in.  uut  tnere  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  it, 
,  and  Xantbu*  wa*  to  liiibl;  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  Mmop  in  pun  pity  bethought  bimaelf 
immediately  how  to  eonifoit  htm.  'Come,  mantcr,' 
laya  he, '  pluck  up  a  gnod  heart,  for  I  hare  a  pmjeet 
in  my  noddle,  that  ihall  bring  my  miatreaa  to  you 
back  atnin,  with  ai  good  a  will  aa  erer  ahe  went  from 
you,'  Wbat  does  my  ^lop,  but  away  immediately 
to  tbe  market  among  the  tiutcben.  poulteren,  &b- 
mongera,  confeclionen,  &c.,  for  the  beet  of  eiei^thing 
that  wa*  in  aeaaon.    Nay,  be  takn  private  people  in 

vt't  relations  a>  by  miatake.     I'tiiway  of  proceed- 
ing Mt  the  whole  town  ago};  to  kr —  ■' ' ' 

alF  thia  buftle  ;  am)  Mtop  innocei 
that  hii  mafter'*  wife  wai  run  a<  . 
be  had  married  another;  hia  frienda  up  and  down 
t  all  iniited  to  cunie  and  make  merry  with  him, 
this  waa  to  be  the  woddirij;  rea>l.  The  newii  Aew 
I  lightning,  and  happy  wore  they  that  could  ca*tj 
Grat  tiding*  of  It  to  the  run-nway  lady  (for  ererr- 
body  knew  JEtnp  to  be  a  aerrant  in  that  family).  It 
gathered  in  the  mllinj^  a*  all  otber  atoriea  do  in  the 
telling,  especially  where  women'*  tongue*  and  paa- 
liona  hare  the  apreadiuf.'  of  them.  The  wife,  that  waa 
D  her  nature  liulenl  mid  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot tobcmadereudy  immcdiutelr.  and  away  nhepoiita 
back  to  her  huHbiuid,  fall*  u|Hin  liiiii  with  outni|<ra  of 
looka  and  language;  and  after  the  eaiing  of  her  mind 
alittle,'No,  Xanthua,' aay*  ahe, '  do  not  you  flatter 
younelf  with  the  bo|«>  of  enjoying  another  wo 
while  1  am  alive.'  Xanthua  looked  upon  thii  aa 
of  ,£aop'a  maxCcrpiecea ;  and  for  that  bout  all 


told  eveijbody 


olSU. 


at  theaccuraed 


Br  diacoTtriea, 


ofeiecrationiandreTengeagai 
papiflta.  lb  waa  imputed  at  fi 
gencniL,  to  the  principle*  of  the  rcligioi 
Catholic  and  a  regicide  were  mode  one  and  the  lama 
thing.  Nay,  it  nan  a  eaying  frequent  in  wmc  of  oar 
great  and  holy  moutba,  that  th"  were  confident  there 
wB*not  M  much  aa  one  >Dul  of  tbe  whole  party,  •ithin 
hia  m^nty'a  dominions,  tbat  wa*  not  either  an  actor 
in  thia  plot,  or  a  friend  to't.  In  thia  heat,  they  fell  to 
picking  up  of  priest*  and  Jesuits  as  bn  a*  they  could 
catch  em,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oraclea  tha 
witne««!*(withallformalitieaDf  sifting  and  eiamining) 
upon  the  narticnian  of  place,  time,  manner,  pertam, 
kQ.  i  while  Wwtminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Ho- 
quenta  trere  kept  warm,  and  ringing  (til 

•_   iboniling  proof*,  and  furthi 

Lhis  train  and  method  of  reaaoning,  uia 
manajren  ailvanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  findiDC 
out  of  what  they  themKlrea  had  laid  and  concertoS 
l>eforeha>id  ;  and,  to  glie  the  devil  his  due,  tbe  whola 
-"  iry  waa  but  a  farce  of  to  many  parts,  and  tbe  noiin' 
rormatioiis  no  mora  than  a  leaaon  that  they  had  muA 
lugh  with,  even  with  the  help  of  diligest 
'    "  '       Jiy  a  prompter, 

popeiT  waj  ao 
king's  life  and 
ng  a  nirpriie, 
that  people  wtro  alniOMt  bound  in  doty  to  be  incorui- 
denUe  and  outrageoua  upon 't ;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  bare  looked  a  little  cold  and  indifterent  if  it 

nem,  and  jealouxy  were  never  more  excusable  than 
upon  this  occaaion.  And  now,  having  eiccllenl  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  the  panions  of  the  people  already 
disposed  for  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  do 
mora  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Oates'a  narrative,  to 
put  all  into  a  flame  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  atti 
and  accidents  were  improved,  a*  well  toward  the  en- 
l«rtainmeiit  of  the  humour,  aa  to  the  kindling  of  it. 
The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  sense*  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  conwqnentlr  "t  tbe  remedr ;  which  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
pint  WM  Inid  all  over  the  tbnw  kingdoms;  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taied  their  quotas  to't ;  wo  wm 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  bed*,  and  riie  with  oar  throala 
cut ;  and  no  way  in  the  world  but  exclusion*  and  ■ 
union  to  help  ui.  The  fancy  of  this  eirlurion  apread 
immedialelj,  like  a  gangrene,  over  the  whole  body  of  ■ 
Che  monarchy ;  and  no  savin?  the  life  of  his  majeety 
without  cutting  oflf  tttij  limb  of  the  prerogative  :  the 
device  of  union  pnraeil  in«en»ibly  into  a  league  of  c«l- 
ipiracy ;  and,  inntvad  of  uniting  protntaiits  aniut 
papihts,  concluded  in  an  association  of  tutjecti 
againtt  their  Kirercign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. ... 

I  shall  now  pas*  eome  neciusaiy  reflectiona  upon  tba 
whole.     There  never  wa«,  perhapi,  since  the  cremtion 
of  the  world.  *o  much  confunlon  vrrought  by  so  mean, 
so  Mcandatoua,  ao  ridiculoua  inntmmenlB ;  louay,  greasy 
roguw,  to  be  taken  into  the  bands  of  prince*  ;  poiten, 
and  tbe  coarwt  of  letter-caniet*,  to  be  made  tbe  con- 
fidnnCs  of  public  miniatcn  ;  starring  indigent  varlets, 
that  hail  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Krumigen  groat,     [ 
and  lived  upon  the  rommon  charity  nf  tbe  basket,  to     ' 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  in     I 
bin  majesty's  aerricc,  as  Oatea  and  Bedloe  pretended  ; 
•■ots,  to  find  trv-ason  in  words,  at  length  in  common 
po't-lettcn.     The  four  niffiana  to  have  but  twenty     ; 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  aasault,  and     j 
Sir  (ieorge  Wukeman  fiflern  thousand  pound  only  tor     | 
poisoning  him,  without  running  Che  Gfleeuth  part  of     | 
tbe  risk ;  nay,  and  Dcdloe  fifteen  haDdred  pound  for     \ 
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but  k-ndirig  >  huid  to  the  hcljiiD);  Bnkj  of  a  dead  ju>- 
lice:  these,  and  a  thouaaud  iucndibiUciu  more,  miul 
be  *ll  bAlieTcd,  or  tlie  oilneHe*  found  to  be  mont 
damiikblf  fomrom,  iiii1e»i  it  were  fot  the  eridence'i 
Mke  thftt  tbey  bad  cmlit  giien  'em  ;  for  the  m(it(«T 
of  fact,  under  aucli  circuiDitanctB,  wu  monllj  im- 
pooible  to  bo  true ;  and  for  the  probilj  of  tb«  wit- 
neates,  tbej  wen  aLreatlr  M  well  known  ai  the  whiji- 
ping-post,  for  a  pack  of  nFeanDg,  lying,  cbeatiog,  a 
pnulitute  auil  aa  abandoned  Mrt  of  meicenaij  lil- 
laini:  aitd  jet  luch  waa  tbe  infatuated  credulity  of 
Ihe  common  people  at  that  Mason,  and  such  the  bald 
and  ibanieleni  bypoctiBy  of  the  manBgcra  of  that  i 
-     ■  ■■    ■  -  no  place  for  either  truth 


ouesty  to  appear.     The  ir 


I  draw  fror 


the  perjurj  were  alio  the  protertor*  and  tbe  pati 
of  it  both  under  one  ;  and  that  tbey  had  their  ace 
plicfli  in  the  House  of  CDiiimonB  upon  thin  crinii 
itMe,  (bat  placed  the  aame  game  which  theit  f 
blhoa  had  aone  upward)  of  fortj  ya.n  before. 

Thei^  U  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Koger 
L*E«trang«'i  tranBlatlon*  of  ancient  Bullion  than  in 
that  of  hi>  originnl  worki.  Th»  fullowing  li  a  brief 
eltnict  fram  hu  version  of '  Svaeea't  Morali ;' — 

The  prindpal  causes  of  ingratitude  an  pride  and 
•rlf-oonceit,  aiarice,  entf,  be.  It  ii  a  familiar  ei- 
elaination,  "lu  true,  he  did  [hi*  or  that  for  mo,  but  it 
came  to  late,  and  it  wae  M  little,  I  had  e'en  aa  good 
baTe  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  pren  it  to  me.  ha 
muit  hare  gi«en  it  to  somebodj  else;  it  was  nothJDg 
Duiof  hisDwn  pocket.'  Nay,  wean  so  ungrateful,  that 
'le  that  girea  u>  all  we  bavo,  if  he  leares  aiiTthing  to 
limielf,  we  reckon  that  be  does  us  an  injury.  It  coot 
luliui  Ceur  bin  life  the  disappointmenl  of  his  un- 
latlable  companions ;  and  jet  be  mened  nothing  of 
til  that  he  got  Id  binisetf,  bub  tbe  liberty  of  dispu- 
There  is  do  benefit  n  large,  but  malignity 


irill  rtiU  1< 
■ntmpretalio 


will  not  enlari 
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which  a  good 
-    ahall  e- 


takes  a  good  otGco  by  tbe  wrouc  banijle.  The  ayari- 
rioDf  man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  nerer  thinks 
he  has  enough,  but  witbout  considering  what  he  has, 
snij  minds  what  be  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  iball 
find  in  others  a  kind  of  graccloD  modesty,  that  makes 
a,  tnan  axhamed  of  requitiuf;  an  obligatioD,  because 
'tis  a  confaHion  that  he  has  recviTrd  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  in- 
human ;  but  to  return  eril  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
are  too  nianj  oren  of  this  sort,  wljo,  the  mom  they  owe, 
the  more  they  hate.  There's  nothing  mora  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  thej  are  con- 
■doDS  of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  tbe  craditoi 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  anses 
from  the  shame  of  an  ahuxed  benefit.  When  we  an 
on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringine  there  is, 
and  proTeiiaion.  '  Well,  1  •ball  never  forget  this  favour, 

while  the  note  is  changed,  and  »e  bear  no  more  words 
on't,  till  by  little  and  little  it  is  all  tjuita  forgotten. 
So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  then  is  uo- 
thiug  dearer  to  un;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  ire 
bate  received  it.  And  yet  a  man  may  as  •roll  refuse 
to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 

ing;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  further  fo 
tbe  benefit,  we  do  c 
author.     People   foil. 

grateful  for  hiit  convenience,  and  another  man 
paleful  for  tbe  same  naaou. 


e  no  value  any  further 
only  care  as  little  for 


Da  IUlfu  Cudwobth  (1617-1688)  is  celebrated 

Bi  a  very  leumcd  divine  and  philosopher  of  this  age. 
He  studied  nt  llie  univenily  of  Cambridge,  where, 
during  the  thirty  yean  Bura«ding  1G4S.  be  held  the 
office  of  re^us  professor  of  Hebrew.  His  principal 
work,  which  is  entitled  The  Trie  iKlrHrehial  S^Mtim 
of  the  Unietrte,  was  published  in  167S,  and  is  de- 
signed u  a  retaliation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  wtudi 
at  that  time  were  exteniively  held  in  England.  It 
executes onljaportinn ofhlsdeiign ;  namely, Ihe e»- 
tablishment  of  the  following  three  propositions,  wliicll 
lieregardedastbefVmdnmenlalsoreBsenliiils  of  true 
Ttligion : '  First,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
QoHtwitlioat  a  head  and  governor  i  hut  that  there  la 
a  God.  an  nmnipatent  understanding  being,  presiding 
over  all  Si^condly,  that  this  God  being  esseutlally 
guod  and  just,  there  i>  something  in  it*  awn  nalure 
Inimulahly  and  eternally  just  and  unjuit;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.  And 
laitly,  that  we  are  to  tii  forth  principals  or  tnnitcr* 
nf  Dur  own  actions,  as  to  be  accounlabk'  to  jiutice 
for  them,  or  to  make  ui  guilty  and  blnme-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserre  punishment 
Eccordinply.'  From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  ptemce.  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  oppotitiiHi  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrine* 
of  Ilubbes).  first,  the  exiitenue  of  a  natural  and 
everiasling  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice; 
and  seuondly.  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiU.  On  tbe 
former  point  he  differ*  l>om  most  nibtequent  oppo- 
nents of  Bobbism,  in  ascribing  our  contciousnecs  ot 
the  natural  difference  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  KntF- 
nient  or  emotion.  As,  however,  he  eonflnes  hii 
attention  in  the  •  Intellectual  System'  to  tlie  first 
eiaential  of  true  religion  enumeraCcd  In  the  paaiage 
just  qoolt'd,  ethical  queitions  are  in  that  worL  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  Upon.  In 
combsting  the  atheists,  hu  displays  a  prodigioui 
mount  of  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  ofcandoal 
hich  prompts  a  controversialist  to  gire  a  fitll 
'  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  he 
t^ntc.  This  fairness  brought  upon  hin_ 
ich  of  insincerity  i  and  by  a  cnntempo-  TT^ 
rsry  I'rotestant  theologiau  the  cpitheu  of  Ariaii, 
Socinian,  Deist,  and  even  Atheist,  were  freely  ap- 
plied to  him.  >  He  has  miied.'  says  Dryden,  '  luch 
strung  objectloni  against  tho  l>cing  of  a  God  and 
providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them:' — 'the  common  fate,'  as  Lord  Sliunesbuiy 
remarks  on  this  occasion.  '  of  those  who  dare  to 
authors.'  This  clamour  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  philosopher,  who  rcl^ined  from  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  his  scheme.  He  left, 
however,  Kveral  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Trtatiit  conctnimg  Elemal  and  Inantilaiilt 
Xaralil!/,  but  rinly  introductory  in  its  character,  wu 

Eiibliahed  in  1 73 1  by  Dr  Cbandler,  bishop  of  Durham, 
ill  unprinted  writings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatises  on  Moral  Good  ^d 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  tlie  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  llobbes's  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Extension  of  Spirita. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewnrt,  speaklog  of  the  two  published 
works,  observes,  tliat  '  The  Intellectual  System  of 
Cudworth  embraces  a  Held  much  wider  than  hii 
treatise  of  Immutable  Morality.  Tbe  latter  la 
particnUrly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  llobbel, 
'  of  the  Antinoniiana;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 

rhu    AnllDomluu  wnv  a  sect  of  FrabTtcrtsiu  which 

■jiup duHnR  tlie  fonrudon  of  the  civii  wht  in  Knsljiiicl. 
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tear  up  by  tlie  roots  all  the  principles,  both  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  tlie  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  faults  (beside  the 
general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
plastic  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  of  a  vital  "and 
ipiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses." Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  **  Intellectual 
System**  will  for  ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  those  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.**  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  .published  by  Mosheim 
at  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original 
are  subjoined : — 

{€hd,  though  IncomprthtnaihU^  not  /nconceivoife.] 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  incompre- 
hensible to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utterly  iuconceiTable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ourselves,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  aoused  bv  the  sceptics,  akataleplon  ti, 
tomething  incomprehensible  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
We  might,  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  things, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 

the  law/  it  being  their  opinion  that  exhortations  to  morality 
were  unnoces8ar>',  at  once  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  grace 
would  of  ittidf  lead  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
the  non-elect,  whose  salvation  and  virtuous  conduct  were,  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  non -election,  rendered  impossible. 
Some  of  the  Antinomian  doctors  carried  their  views  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  *  that  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  follows  that  the  wicked  actions 
they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  which 
they  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  instances  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  Ood ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  occasion  dther  to  confeas 
tfaeir  sins  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.'  Baxter  and 
TiUotson  were  among  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  tenets 
of  this  sect.— (See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Ilistory,  cent 
zviL  chap  iL  sect.  23.)  Cudworth,  in  his  *  Treatise  oonoemlng 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  classes  with  the  atheists  of 
antiquity  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  thought '  that  Ood 
may  command  what  is  contrary  to  moral  rules ;  that  he  has 
no  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  he  may  Justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments ;  and  that  what- 
ever God  does  will,  for  that  reason  is  Just,  because  he  wills  it,* 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  by  what  sect  these  views  wei« 
Md. 

*  First  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  EncydopsMUa  Britaoniea, 
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have. not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  rach 
as  is  adequate  and  conmiensurate  to  the  essences  of 
things  ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  ao- 
knowledgrocnt,  that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  universe,  from 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon 
which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  have 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  have 
not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  sub- 
stance. But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth, 
as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  can- 
not penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  uume  certain 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of 
being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient 
for  Uieir  purpose.  And  though  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infiniteness  of  its 
perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abao- 
lutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  notiro  modulo  corJbrmia^ 
agreeable  and  proportionate  to  our  measure  and  fcanf- 
Itng ;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  encoxnpats 
it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.  What- 
soever is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconceivable, 
is  nothing ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fully  compre- 
hensible by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness  ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  may  it  be  said  also  in  some  sense, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any- 
thing.   As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  excessive 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwith- 
standing, far  more  visible  also  than  anv  of  the  nedii- 
loace  itake — the  email  misty  start.     Where  there  is 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  there 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibility  ;  such  a  thing 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
upon  it.     Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redun- 
dancy of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent 
light  and  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  ui 
an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibility ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an 
azure  obscurity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute  tiling 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  &r  from 
being  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  its  existence, 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  but 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  universe ; 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  through,  have 
a  command uig  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  abso- 
lutely and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no  God.  ♦  « 
And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  us  that  there 
is  some  such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  though 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite 
understandings,  bv  certain  passions,  which  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon  ;  namely,  those  of  devout 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much 
bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts  that 
it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is*  to  nar- 
row vessels ;  so  that,  when  they  have  Uken  into  them- 
selves as  much  a«  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation, 
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and  filled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  im- 
roensitj  of  it  left  without,  which  cannot  enter  in  for 
want  of  room  to  receire  it,- and  therefore  must  be 
apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mjs- 
ieriouA  manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swallowed  up  or  loi^t  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
Deity  is  indeed  incomprehcnnible  to  our  finite  and 
imperfect  understand ings,  but  not  inconceivable ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic 
pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

[^DifficuUy  of  Convincing  Interetted  Unbdieven,'] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
confutation  of  all  the  Atheistic  sprounds,  yet  we  do 
therein  also  demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  God.  We 
say  demons^te,  not  a  priori,  which  is  impossible  and 
contradictious,  but,  by  necessary  inference,  ^m  prin- 
ciples altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
means  mnt  to  the  Athebts  that  there  is  more  than 
a  probwle  persuasion  or  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
exutence  of  a  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
science.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence 
that  whosoever  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
ours,  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  pr^ently  convinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God. 
For  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
affirmed,  that  were  there  any  intereHt  of  life,  any  con- 
oemment  of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  whereby  men's 
judgments  may  be  clouded  and  biibed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main at  least  sceptical  about  them. 

[Ortation.'] 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our- 
selves, and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
pose it  univeraally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  ci-eate.  But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  coptations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
real, it  iA  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thoui;ht  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  Lh  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itt^lf  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays, 
images,  or  shadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to 
be  ma<ie  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Being  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  llim  who  is 
all.  Nor  can  it  be  eaid  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  active 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impi^tiblc  for  a  substance,  though 
not  for  lun  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  non-existence  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction  ; 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
conceiving  an  imperfect  being,  which  before  was  not, 
afterwards  to  be. 


DR  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 

Dr  Richard  Cumberland  (1632-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  church  of  £ng^ 
land,  was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1688.  He  had  previously  published, 
in  1672,  a  Latin  work,  De  Legilnts  Natures  Disquintio 
Phihaophica,  &c. ;  or,  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature ;  in  which  tlieir  fonn,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  phUo- 
sophical  principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil, 
are  considered  and  refuted.'  This  modest  and  eru- 
dite, but  verbose  production  (of  which  two  English 
translations  have  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  views  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtful  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  he  deduces  from  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Essay  towards  the  Becovery  oftlie  Jewish 
Weights  ami  Measuresy  comprehending  their  Monies, 
and  a  translation  of  Sanchoniatho's  Pfutnician  History. 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  replied,  *  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out'  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  vigour,  that  he  success- 
fully studied  the  0)ptic  language  only  three  yean 
before  his  death. 

[The  Tabemade  and  Ten^pie  of  the  Jews.'] 

'  The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general  ofiicers  for 
all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  88),  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  differences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  religion,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
the  temple  ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  God 
providea  for  the  Levitcs  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  squares  of  these  different  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  I9th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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Eudid'i  6tb  book.    But  tbr  aquare  of  cbew  diffenat 

uient,  u  3,  S!  lo  3,  2i  i  (be  bigger  of  obicb  ii  near 
bftif  u  much  mora  u  cbe  leu.  Therefore  the  u«m 
of  tbe  temple,  uid  of  the  priests'  Buburba,  ftre,  re- 
cording to  in;  meuure.  near  half  aa  big  again  ai  thaj 
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;ing  with 


mi[>1e  Solomo: 
(he  kiug^of  Tyre  to  be  requisite,  ua  bes 

thegreatiiCMof  God<-2Chroiiii:lt(ii.  5).  

alleged  by  Solomon  to  a  heatbcn,  must  be  of  moTal  or 
~  ' '  *  uid  tberefbre  perpetual  force,  coutinuing  to 
111  times;  and  therefore  intimating  to  ni, 
now  magnificent  anJ  stately  buildinga  alt 
:anii  to  tignify  nbat  great  and  honourable 
thoughts  we  hare  of  Uod,  and  design  to  promote  in 
tboae  that  come  to  the  pluoee  of  bis  public  wondiip. 
And   from    God's   liberal   pniition  of  land     -    " 

i'  suburbs,  besides  other  advantages, 

taught  by  Saint  Paul,  that  even  so  those  that  preach 

thepwpel  «hould  live  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ix,  1<). 

ne  fitness,  Mtfty,  end  houour  of  keeping  to  the 
use  of  such   indifiercnt  things,  aa  han  been  deter 
mined  bj  law  or  custom,  is  clearly  proved  bj  the 
constancy  of  laiael'a  using  those  measures  (althougti 
"    i  might  be  assigned  as   the  Greek  or  Roman 
ure>,  to  serre  the  same  ends)  from  the  time  ol 
s,  and  probably  berore,  to  the  captivity  and  after 
And   this,  notwithstanding  they  were   used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Ciknaunitus,  which  altered  not  thi 
nature  in  the  least.     Ai>d   this  instance  proies  u 
deniably  that  such  jiidiflfeient  practices,  na  ths  use 
the  measures,  may  be  highly  useful  lo  the  greatest, 
moral  duties,  tlie  public  honour  of  Ood,  and  the  pre- 
senation  of  justice  uuong  them. 

The  church  of  England  has  at  no  period  produced' 
10  many  grent  divines  as  during  tiiat  to  which  our 
altcniinn  is  at  present  di reeled.  Barrow,  Tillotaon, 
Still  in  gtleet.  Sherluvk,  and  S^oulh,  who  ftuunslied 
during  this  era,  were  not  only  eminent  preachen 
in  llieir  day,  but  hare  since  continued  to  ttnnd  in 
the  very  flnt  rank  of  excellence  u  wrilen  on 
theology. 


valuable  and  pruToand  work  on  optiet,  be  tewlTed 
to  devote  himself  more  exclniiTely  to  theologj,  and 
in  1GG9  Tesigned  hii  chair  lo  Isaac  Newton.    Be 
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wealtli,  that  tlie  ascendency  of  tlieoloitical  and  poll- 
Wc»l  ojiinions  diifrrcnt  from  Ills  own  gave  him  Utile 
chance  of  preferment,  lie  turned  his  viewi  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  engaged  ja  the  study  of 
anatomy,  botany,  and  cliemistry.  After  some  time, 
however,  lie  resumed  his  llieologioal  [lursuita,  de- 
voting also  much  attention  to  matliematic*  and 
astronomy.  In  IGSS. having lieen dis.-ippointed iti his 
IS  of  obtaining  tlie  Greek  pnifeaaorship  at  Cnm- 
ge,  he  went  abroad  (or  several  years,  during 
which  he  visited  France.  Italy.  Smyrna,  Cnnslan- 
tinople,  Germany,  and  HoUand.  At  the  Turkiili 
capital,  where  he  spent  twelve  monthi,  he  studied 
with  great  dL'light  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom. 
which  were  compoaed  in  that  city.  Barrow  returned 
i  in  I6S9,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained,  without  oppoaitiun,  the  profesiorshtp  for 
which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate  ;  to  which 
appointment  waa  added,  in  1662,  that  of  professor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  college,  London.  Both  these 
he  resigned  in  1663.  on  becoming  I.ucaiian  professor 
of  matheniHtics  in  Cambridge  universitv.  After  fill 
Ing  the  last  of  these  uSlccs  with  great  ability  for  six 
jBin,  towardi  the  end  of  which  he  puUiabed  a 


L, 


wai  iDbseqaenlly  appointed  one  of  the  rojal  chap*    1 
lainii  and  in  1S7S  was  nominated  to  the  maaterahip   . 
of  Trinity  college  by  the  king,  who  observed  on  the    ] 
occasion,  that '  lie  had  bestowed  it  on  tfae  beat  achnlar   | 
in  England.'    To  complete  his  honours,  be  was,  ia    ' 
1675.  chosen  lice-choncellot  of  the  university  ;  bat    ; 
this  flnal  appointnwnt  he  survived  only  two  yean,    ' 
having  been  cut  off  by  fever  in  16J",  at  the  age  of 
forty-sis.     T>T  Barrow  was  dislingoished  by  sorupn- 
lons    integrity    of  character,    with   great   candour, 
modesty,    disinterestedness,    and   mental   aerenily. 
His  manners  and  eiternal  aspect  were  more  thflns 
of  a  student  Iban  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  he 
took  no  psins  to  improve  his  looks  by  attention  to 
dress.     On  an  occasion  when  be  preached  before  a    i 
London  audience  who  did  not  know  him.  his  appear- 
ance on  mounting  the  pulpit  made  so  unfavourable    I 
*n  impression,  that  nearly  the  whole  congrepalinn    ll 
immediately  k-fl  the  church.   lie  never  waa  married. 
Of  his  powers  and  attainments  as  a  mnthenuiti- 
cinn  (in  which  capacity  he  is  accounted  inferior  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  alone).  Barrow  has  left  evidence 
in  a  variety  of  treatises,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in   , 
the  Latin  tongue.    It  ia.  however,  by  liia  Iheologii'al 
workj  tliat  he  is  more  generally  known  to  the  public 
These,  consisting  of  sermons — expositions  of  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and  (he 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments— and  treatises  on  tlie 
pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  the  church — were 
published  in  three  folio  volumes  a  few  years  after 
his  death.     His  sermunt  continue  in  high  estimation 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  Uiuught.  and  nervous 
ihougli  unpolished  eloquence.     'As  a  writer.'  sayi 
Mr  Stewart,  '  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  nt- 
ilundoncy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity 
of  his  expression  ;  but  what  more  peoiliarly  cbarac 
terises  his  manner,  is  a  certain  ajr  of  poweriful  and 
"f  conscious  fscility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he 
imdertakes.    Whether  the  sabjeot  be  mathemstical. 
metaphysical,  or  theological,    he  seenii  always  to 
liring  to  it  a  mind  which  fi*la  itself  superior  to  the    , 
iiccaslon;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  greatest 
rlifflcultiea,  "  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength."  "•    He 
*  PUil  PrelljDliui;  IHsasnatVn  to  Enajdoradia  B>rU>BBlo« 
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compoAed  with  8uch  care,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
till  he  had  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times,  that  their  language  satisfied  him.  The  length 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  le;is 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
livery. It  is  recorded,  that  liaTing  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Ix)ndon,  he  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a- 
half ;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
•  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long.'  The  influence  of  the  intellectual  fertility 
which  this  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates,  is  seen  iu 
the  composition  of  his  seniions  ;  for  the  copiousness 
of  his  thoughts  seems  to  overpower  him  in  giving 
them  expression,  and  in  tliis  way  is  apt  to  render 
his  sentences  parenthetical  and  involved.  Barrow's 
style  is  less  poetical  tlian  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

[The  ExcdUncy  of  the  Chrittian  JHeUgion,'} 

•  •  Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  Agree- 
able  to  reajwn  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
by  the  ntrict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 
nature  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
alw  thereby  obtain  (Jod's  favour,  oblige  and  benefit 
men,  and  procure  to  ourHelves«  the  conveniences  of  a 
sober  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  ifood  conncience.  For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  which  resjject  our  duty  to 
God,  what  can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
us,  than  are  those  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
enjoins  T  What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
we  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
most  excellent  1  that  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  afifcc- 
tion  for  him,  who  is  perfect  goo<lnc!*s  himself,  and  most 
beneficial  to  us  ?  that  we  should  hare  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
ju»t  1  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  from 
whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  it  1  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  from  his  gooilness,  nor  can  he  ever 
fail  to  perform  his  promises  I  that  wo  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
and  subjects  we  are  1  Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
th&n  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants  t  Can 
we  dchire  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
asking  for  them  t  Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
our  offcnc<!s  be  required  than  confessing  of  them,  re- 
pentance, and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them  t  The 
practice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
caunot  but  be  of  vai<t  advantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
peace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  frt'edora 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  behaviour  towards  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
good  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  affords? 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  teiHlerly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  dcMire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
good ;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able  ;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure,  for  toeir  benefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  but,  in  confonnity  to  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
firmities, mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
juries; retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
but  requiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  good 


deed;*.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  stations, 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  deulings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, mo<lest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  conversation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  fn>m  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  injure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  pnictise  whjit  this  excellent  dwtrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lea<l !  what  a  pam<liMc  would  this  world  then 
bea>me,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  ist 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  souls 
and  bodies,  we  shall  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.     It  obliges  us  to 
presen'e  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  sufier  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us  ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  biNlily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fancy,  to  conmiit  that 
which  is  unworthy  of,  or  mischievous  to  us.    It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  Clod,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.     It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  or 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  that 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  may  hapi>en  to  us.     It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  teni)ierate 
in  our  enjoyments  ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  ini]>air  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.     It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  Oo<l,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.     It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world  ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  affection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence  ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.     And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.     The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.     And  our  religion  hath  this  farther  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  copy  of 
good  practice.     Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action  ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difficult  ones, 
that  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  righteousuess, 
in  the  perfonnanoe  of  all  sabiiautial  duties  towards 
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God  and  man.  It  is  also  an  example  attended  with 
the  greatest  obligations  and  inducementu  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  excellency  and  dignity 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  holy  Son  of  God),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  being  our  lord  and 
master,  our  best  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer  ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  received  from  him, 
even  redemption  from  extreme  misery,  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  most  perfect  happiness;  all 
which  are  so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  acquaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  rirtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
ticn.  Indeed,  ancient  philosophers  have  highly  com- 
mended rirtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  very  weak ;  also  the  principles  from  whence  it 
I  was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  goodness  to  us  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imper&t  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  God  ;  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  lore,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  good- will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  God*8  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  king ;  that 
we  shall  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  God,  and  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  mercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us  ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but  acquire 
crowns  of  everlasting  glory  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  effectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Christianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  Uiat  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avail.  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  good  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information  ; 
if  our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  asking,  it  offers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
supi>ort,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  constancy  ask  it,  God 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  *  grant  his  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonish  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to  secure 
them  from  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
As  thit*  is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  without  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  discern  itf  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appearances,  and  transported  with 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  conduct  himself, 
without  some  guide  and  assiritance ;  or  how  to  prose- 
cute what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  cases  of  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty !  how  can  such  an  one  continue 
in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  one,  or 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  such 
a  firiendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  him  ?  It  is  this  consideration  only  that  can 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage,  and  quicken  our 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures  us  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God's  grace,  we 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which,  by 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  yet  we  '  can  do  all 
things  by  Christ  that  strengthens  us.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  is  not 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  friend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  offering  ia  full 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  assures 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  by  our 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  we  nmy 
rise  agam  ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  God,  thou^ 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  sincere, 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tencv  of  thai 
great  covenant  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  God  procured  by  his  intercession,  purchaMd 
by  his  wonderful  patience  and  nieritorious  obedience, 
ratified  and  scaled  by  his  blood,  publisihed  to  man- 
kind, and  confirmed  the  truth  thereof  by  many  won- 
derful miracles.  Tlius  is  our  religion  an  ine^-timable 
benefit  and  uus]>eakablc  comfort  to  all  who  sincerely 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it;  because  it  gives 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  its 
speech,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  capa- 
city of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  majesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  divine  truth.  It  expresscth  itself  plainly 
and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  oKteu- 
tation  of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  speaks  with  an  impe- 
rious awful  confidence,  in  the  strain  of  a  king ;  its 
words  carrj'ing  with  them  authority  and  power  divine, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience ;  as  this 
you  arc  to  believe,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  pain  of  our 
high  displeasure,  and  at  your  utmoht  peril,  for  even 
your  life  and  salvation  depend  thereon.  Such  is  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plainly  be- 
comes the  sovercis^i  Ivord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  is 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  crea- 
tures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  could 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  signify  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  effects  of  his  incom- 
municable power,  by  works  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  God  afforded  in 
favour  and  countenance  of  our  religion  ;  as  his  cle:irlj 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  by 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  heaven  ; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  natural  caui^es ; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  internal 
attestations  on  the  mind?  and  consciences  of  men  ;  by 
such  wonderful  means  doth  God  demonstrate  that  the 
Christian  r»*ligion  came  from  him  ;  an  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  such  as  no  other  institution,  except 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  could 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  these  considera- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  religion  from 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  vain,  and 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  confirm  us  in  the  esteem, 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  prejudices 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confess,  that  the  heavenl  v 
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dnrCrinei  anil  Inwi  of  Chriit,  c<tBbliBh«l  bj  innnmFr- 
cIm,  bit  coni[>leltly  ht'ly  «nd  pure  life,  bit 
.  cbaritj,  i.nd  entire  submiulim  to  Che  irill 
of  0*d,  ID  hi»  deslb,  >nd  hi«  wonderfiil  renurrectlon 
fivm  the  >tBt«  of  the  Jmd.  are  moit  Dnqucnlla ruble 
eridcnce*  of  the  ditinity  of  hia  penon,  of  the  truth  of 
fail  goiipel,  knd  of  the  obli);>trnn  that  liea  upoa  lu 
thmkfulljtoacoeplhinifoTourRBdeenieriindSaiiour, 
on  the  ETBcioua  termi  he  ba.^  propowd.  To  loie  Old 
with  kU  our  wait,  who  U  the  innker  of  oar  beinn, 
■nd  to  loTB  our  neiKbboun  u  ouraelrn,  who  bear  hb 
inuge,  u  thej  ire  tbe  aum  uid  aubstance  of  the 
Chriatiaii  nligion,  ao  are  they  datie*  fitted  to  our 
nfttura,  and  moiit  agreeable  to  nur  reaaoii.  Aud,  theifr 
fbia,  a*  the  obtaining  the  [nie,  favour,  mi  kjndneaa 
of  Qod  nhouid  be  tbe  chivf  and  mlin"  principle  in  our 
hcarta,  the  fint  thioK  in  our  coniidnatioD,  a»  what 

lire* ;  to  we  camiot  pflwibly  huve  more  powerful  mo- 
tiTes  to^roduefa,  ri(;bteoujmiwi,  justice,  equity,  meelE- 
nese,  humililj,  temperance,  and  cbastitj,  or  greater 
diuuanm  and  diwuraj^Tapnt  froni  all  kindi  of  lin, 
than  what  the  llolj  .-cripture*  all'ord  us.  If  we  will 
fear  and  reTcience  Gal,  Iotf  oar  ruemiei  who  detpite- 
filllj  OM  ua,  and  do  (;oud  in  all  our  cnpacitiea,  we  are 
promined  that  our  rcnarl  ihall  be  terv  great;  that 
we  absU  be  the  children  of  the  Most  Hi^,  that  we 
■hall  be  inhsbitnnti  of  the  ttcrlantiug  kingdom  of 
heaien.  where  there  U  laid  up  for  ua  a  crown  of 
t,  of  life,  and  gloiy. 


IWhalUWiH] 
Pint  it  niaj  be  demanded  what  the  thing  ia  we 
■peak  of  ii,  or  what  thia  facetiousneM  doth  import  I 
To  which  quc"lion  1  inij(ht  reply  a«  Deuiocritua  did  to 
him  that  uked  the  debuitton  V, 
which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Anj  oue  better  appro- 
heudi  what  it  it  by  acquaintance  than  I  cai  '  ' 
biin  by  deiciipcian.  It  ia  indeed  a  thing  au 
and  niultiform,  apiiearing  in  to  many  ahapca,  to  many 
10  majiy  garba,  ao  Tarioualy  ap|>rehcnded  hj 


lenil  e 


)  and  judgiiionln,  that  it 


hard  to  nettle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  poitmit  of  Proteut,  or  to  deline  tbe  tigan 
of  tbe  fleeting  air.  SoiaetiniB*  it  lielh  in  pat  allanion 
la  a  known  !tary,  or  in  leaiuinable  application  of  t 
triiial  uyin)!,  or  in  forging  an  appoaite  tale :  ■Dm» 
times  it  playetb  in  word*  and  phtaaea,  taking  adxan- 
tnge  froni  the  auibiguil^  of  their  aenae,  or  the  nffitijtj 
of  (heir  lound.  Soinetiinea  it  ia  wrapped  in  a  dreaa 
of  humDiouii  eipreuion ;  aometimei  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  similitude;  aoraetimei  it  it  lodged 
qneation,  in  a  auiart  anawer,  in  a  ^uirkiah  n 
a  abrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  direrting  or  clerorly 

en;. 


plausible 


hyperbole,  in  a  htjulling  metaphor, 
reconciling  cT  cont^)diclion^  or  in  ncuie  noniense : 
aometimea  a  leenical  ivpreaentation  of  perMnt  u 
thingi,  a  eounlerfcit  apeeth,  a  mimical  look  orgea- 
ture  paaaeth  for  it :  aometimm  an  affected  rimplicity, 
•ametimea  a  pmnimptiioua bliinlneu, giieth  it  being,. 
aometiinei  it  rijuith  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  unen 
what  ia  atmnge;  unmotiine*  from  a  nafly  ——•."■ 
obiiouil  matter  to  the  {nirpuM ;  alien  it  coniii .  . 
knova  not  whnt,  aud  ajiriugeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Ita  ways  are  nnaccuun table  and  inexplicable, 
beinc  anawcruble  to  tlie  numbcrlew  lUTinga  of  fanc- 
and  windingH  of  language.  It  ia,  in  abort,  a  mantic 
of  ipeaking  out  of  the  aimple  and  plain  way  (auch  ■ 
reaaon  teacheib  and  proveCb  thingi  b^'),  which  by . 

Ctj  turpriaing  unrouthncM  iibcouceit  or  eiprenioi 
I  affect  and  aniuae  the  fancy,  stining  in  it  «om 
wonder,  and  breeding  aome  delight  thereto.  It  raiael 
•dmlration,  aa  aignitying  a  niiiihlo  aagacitj  of  apprc 


■II.  I  (pccial  fi-Iicity  of  inrention,  a  Tiiacity  of 

and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.    It  seemeth 

[lie  a  rare  quiekneas  of  parte,  that  one  can  fetch 

note  conceit*  applicable ;  a  notable  ikiU.  that  ho 

can  deiterouily  accommudate  them  tu  the  purpoas 

■--'mhlin;  together witha  lively  Iriskneas  of  bomuur, 

apt  to  damp  tboM  aporiful  D»«hea  of  imagitiation. 

lence  in  Ariatotleauchpenons  am  termed  rptifeTtot, 

dexterous  men  ;  and  eulnpni,  men  of  facile  or  Tenmn 

tile  mannera,  who  can  paiily  tuni  theuuelTea  to  all 

things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themielies.     It  alio  pnH 

'"■"»'h  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with  ita  impe- 

>r  lemblance  of  di^ulty ;  u  luonsters,  not  for 

beauty,  but  their  rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricka,  not 

leir  UM,  but  their  abotruacneai,  arc  beheld  with 

pleuure,  by  diverting  tbe  mind  froni  itnroadof  acriou* 

tboughu  ;  by  inttilling  gaietjr  uid  airiuens  of  spirit ; 

by  provoking  to  such  dispoaiiione  of  apiril  in  way  of 

lulatioaorcomplaiaance;  and b^ leBwining  matlera, 

lerwiae  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 

thence  grateful  tang.  • 

[  WiK  Stlcctlm  of  PUatvra.) 
Wisdom  is  eie?iiliDKly  pleasant  and  peaceable  j 
in  general,  by  di*posit.g  u'e  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  gnod  delight  and  hippineas  wo  arc  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mia- 
bieft,  and  infelicities  oar  condition  ia  aubject  to.  for 
rhatever  good  from  dear  understanding,  deliberate 
dvice,  ngacioua  fonsight,  stable  nvolution,  deiter- 
ua  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceediDg, 
doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  cnnfcni  wbatevernil 
blind  ignorance,  falao  preeuraption,  unwary  credulity, 

Csipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  eontrivance, 
kwardnen,  inability.  nn<neldine»  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  Fnm  a  Iheoiand 
B  and  treacherous  allurements,  from  innumerablf 
and  dangeroua  surprises,  from  eicesdingly  many 
neeilinu  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endcntonrs,  she  ir^decms  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  eiamme,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  lalue  the  objects  that  Surt  our  ajfections 
and  diallenge  our  care  ;  and  thereby  regulates  OUT 
passions  and  moderate)  our  endeavours,  which  b^ets 
a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tnnquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  with  falao  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-fronnded  piemimptions,  we  hifhly 
esteem,  fisssionately  a^et.  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  themwlves  or  concernment  to  us; 
as  w«  unhandsomely  proatitute  our  alfe.-tians,  and 
prodigally  mispend  our  time,  and  vunly  lose  our 
labour,  so  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation. 
our  minds  thereby  are  eonfounde*!,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  wa 
eoDceire  great  enteem  of,  and  lealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  ligorously  strive  to  attain,  tbingi  of  eicel- 
lent  worth  and  weighty  eensequence,  the  conscience 
of  having  woll  placed  our  affections  and  well  employed 
oar  paini.  and  the  experience  of  fruit*  corresponding 


gar  conceit  anlinarily  imp<i<e  upon  our  fancies,  dis- 
guising tbiiiga  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  repre- 
senting thue  that  are  Tsincit  with  the  greatest 
advantage  1  whilst  the  noblest   objects,  being  of  ~ 


.1  nature,  like  Urest  jewels 

n,  avoid  the  notice  of  noss 
d  pass  undiKctued  by  us.     But  the  light  of 


enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 


[Orief  GmtnlUd  ly  ITui/on.] 
Wisdom  makes  all  the  tmnbles,  griefs,  and  p 
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incident  to  lire,  wliether  cuuftl  Kdrenitiea  or  natural 
•fBictioti",  OMy  and  nupportablc,  bj  rightlj'  T»luing 
the  iiDpoTtuice  Mid  madernting  the  influence  of  thnn. 
It  suflm  nut  buij  fuicj  to  Biter  the  nature,  amplifj 
the  degree,  or  Mtend  the  duration  of  them,  bj  repra- 
•entiug  them  more  mid,  hBnvr,  uid  remediless  tbui 
thej  truly  »r«.  It  aliowi  them  no  foree  bejcmd  what 
D&turallir  and  nerewstily  thtj  hare,  nor  contributea 
nonriihinent  Co  their  incrnwe.  It  keepa  them  it  ■ 
doe  distance,  not  permittiuR  them  to  encrosch  upon 
the  (oul,  or  to  propngkte  theit  influence  brjond  their 
pnpCT  iphei*. 

[BoKim-  to  OxL] 

Ood  ia  bononred  tj  a  willing  and  careful  practice 
of  all  pietj  and  rirtue  for  cotmienee'  laVe,  or  an 
arowrd  obedience  to  bin  hoif  itill.  Tbia  la  the  moat 
natural  c»|ireMioii  of  our  reversnce  towarda  him,  and 
the  most  clfcctual  waj  of  f  ramotiiig  the  same  in 
others.  A  subject  cannot  better  demonatrale  the  re- 
towsnla  his  prince,  than  bj  {with  a 
:)  obserring  hie  laws  i  for  b;  K 
I  that  he  acknoHledf^tb  the  autho- 
rity and  levereth  the  majeaty  which  enacted  them ; 
that  be  approres  the  wiadom  which  deiiaed  them,  and 
the  iFOodiieHS  which  doigned  them  for  public  benefit ; 
which  can  maintain 


that  he  dreada  hi 
them,  and  hia  j 


will  I 


fidelity  in 

of  prolet'lion  or  of  reoompenjie  he  propound!  to  the 
oheerven  of  them.  No  Ipsa  pregnant  a  tignification 
of  our  rciereiire  (owardg  Ood  du  we  yield  in  our 
gladly  and  atrictly  obeying  hia  laws,  thereby  evi- 
dencing our  aubmiwion  to  OoiI'b  soiereigii  authority, 
our  eateein  of  his  wiadom  and  gooduesa,  our  awful 
regard  to  hia  power  and  jur^tice,  our  confidence  in 
him,  and  dependence  upon  bia  word.  The  goodlineia 
to  the  si);ht,  the  pteasantnev  to  the  U«(e,  which  i* 
eret  porwpliblo  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
bearelh,  the  lieauty  men  ii^  id  a  calm  mind  and  i 


,  the  ■ 


I   they  t 


worlwof  ju«lice*nd  charity,  will  certainly  produce 
teneratiou  to  the  doctrine  that  teacbetb  luch  things, 
and  tn  the  authority  which  enjoins  thcta.     W«  shall 

Xciallv  honour  God  by  discbatging  faithfully  those 
»  w(iich  Ood  hath  intrusted  ua  with  ;  by  impror- 
ingdiligently  Chose  talents  which  (lod  bath  committed 
to  us;  by  using  carefully  those  menus  and  opportu- 
nities which  God  hath  louchsafid  us  of  doing  him 
sertice  and  promoting  his  glory.  Thui,  he  to  whom 
Qod  hath  pien  wealth,  if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the 
nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the 
gratifying  bis  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but  to  the 
furtherance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour,  in  any  jiious  or  charitable  way, 
he  doth  thereby  in  a  «i>ecial  manner  honour  God. 
He  aliK)  on  whom  God  bath  bestowed  wit  and  parts, 
if  he  employ  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects 
to  advance  hi«  own  petty  interests,  or  in  procurinf(  vain 
apptauu  to  biaiseif,  as  in  advanlagmuhly  setting  forth 
God's  praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodoew, 
deileroutly  cBpta'^i'g  men  in  ways  of  vinue,  he  doth 
thereby  remarkably  honour  God,  lie  likewise  that 
hath  honour  ronferred  upon  him,  if  he  nubordinat*  it 

ment  of  bringing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illoatrating  piety,  he  by  ao  doing  doth  eminently 
practise  thia  duty. 

[Tftj  Oeodnai  e/  Cod.] 
Wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  whether  we  reflect 
them  inward  upon  ounwlvci,  we  behold  hia  goodness 
to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and  centre  of 
our  beings  ;  or  eitcnd  them  abroad  toward-  the  thiiiga 
about  OS,  we  may  perceive  ourselves  encloeed  wholly. 


and  surrounded  with  hit  lieneflta.  At  home,  we  And 
a  comely  body  framed  by  his  curious  artifice,  varioiu 
orgiiiii  fitly  proportioned,  situated  and  tempered  for 
Rren^.  ornament,  and  motion,  actuated  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  iniigorated  with  lively  spirits,  disponni  to 
health,  and  qualified  for  a  long  endurance;  subsn^ 
vient  to  a  soul  eudoed  with  diveni  senses,  facultiea, 
and  powcrH,  npt  to  inquire  after,  purme,  and  perewra 
various  delights  and  conlenis.  Or  when  we  e^em- 
plale  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and,  wmTking 
about  at  ntir  leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample  theatre  « 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant 
order,  and  lumptuauB  furniture  thereof,  the  gloriosi 
splendour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  hearenf,  (be 
pli'asniit  fertility  of  (he  earth,  the  curious  figure  and 
fragrant  aweetni-ss  of  plants,  the  exquisite  frwai»  of 
animals,  and  all  other  amaxing  miiarles  of  nature, 
wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  Ood  (»ipedally  hii 
tninoccndent  goodness)  are  most  canapicuously  dis- 
played [so  that  by  them  not  only  large  acknowledg- 


pected  guilty  of  an  eicessire  devotion),  then  dwuld 
our  hearts  be  aflected  with  thankful  sense,  and  oar 
lips  break  forth  into  hie  praise. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace!  charity  doth  hold 
down  its  bi-ad,  is  abashed  and  out  of  countenance, 

Curtaking  of  his  »!iame.  Is  anv  mmi  disappointed  of 
Is  hopes  or  endeavouri  I  chanty  crieth  out,  alaa  !  as 
if  it  were  itself  defeated.  Ia  anv  man  alSictcd  with 
pain  or  sickneni  charity  looketb  sailly,  it  aighcth 
and  groanetli,  it  fainteCh  and  langnisheth  with  him. 
Is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want!  charily,  if  it 
cannot  succonr,  it  will  condole.  Thilh  ill  news  airirel 
charity  doth  bear  it  with  an  nnwiUing  ear  and  ■  sad 
heart,  although  not  particularly  conoenied  in  It.  Tha 
sight  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  of  afield  spread  with' 
of  a  country  dnwlated,  of  houses  burnt  a 
mined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  incident 

Id  

very  report  ol 


[Cooford 

and  Dlntifrd.] 

How  good  and  pleasi 

snt  a  thing  it  is 

a«  Rarid 

sailh)  f.'r  brethren   (ar 

nature)  to  live   togcth 

■  in  unity,    llow 

therewith,  than  a  houst 

full  of  >acrifieca  « 

ith  strifa. 

rersation  is  which 

iiaccom- 

panied  with   mutual   c< 

iifidence,  freedom 

uilni  the  mind,  how 

the  aflMtions,  how  Kiea 

dious  the  voice,  ]i»w  sweet  the  sleep,  how 

eoulenlful 

tbeiholelifeisofhim 

:>at  neither  devieeth  mii«hicf 

h^'«Tf ' 'a™'  mnV^w 

^anytobocontriv 

uidT^ 

.hing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  stale  of  enmity,  wrath, 
m  ;  haring  the  thoughtd  distracted  with  eoli- 
mious  care,  aniioua  auiipicioii,  envious  regret;  the 
lieart  boiling  with  cholcr.  the  face  over-doudei]  with 
disconteiit,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out  of  tune,  tha 
ears  filW  with  discordant  noises  of  con  trad  icljvo, 

■oul  distemprred  and  disturbed  with  the  wont  of 
pvsioiif  t  lion  much  more  eouifortable  i(  is  to  walk 
in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugf^ed 
■ays  overgroa-n  with  briers,  obstructed  with  ruba.  and 
beMt  with  auares;  to  sail  steadily  iu  a  quiet,  tbaa  to 
~  i  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  aea  (  to  behold  the  lonly 


face  of  heaven 

mfl 

th  a  cheerfiil  seRuity,  than 

to  hear  hannoni 

ts  than  dissouaal  janglingi 
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to  ftee  objects  correnpondent  in  graceful  sjmmeti^, 
than  lying  disorderly  in  confused  heap^;  to  be  n 
health,  and  have  the  natural   humours  consent  :n 
I    moderate  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
I    agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions :  how  all  senses 
I    and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
Yea,  how  nature  universally  delights  in  a  quiet  sta- 
bililp  or  undisturbed  progress  of  motion  ;  the  beftuty, 
strength,  and  vigour  of  everything  requires  a  coiicur- 
leace  of  force,  co-operation,  and  contribution  of  help  ; 
all  things  thrive  and  flouririh  by  communicating  reci- 
procal aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con- 
piracy  of  its  parts;  and  CHpecially  that  political 
■ociety  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 
pends on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  support. 
How  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven,  into 
which  neither  complaint,  pain,   nor  clamcur   (mUe 
pmthot,  ouU  ponoSf  outt  krauyi^  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
calypse) do  ever  enter  ;  but  blessed  souls  converse 
together  in  perfect  love,  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
hell,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fiery  wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.     How  like  a  para- 
dise the  world  would  be,  flourinhing  in  joy  and  rest, 
if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  in  aiiection,  and 
helpfully  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  i?,  when,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each 
other.     How  not  only  pliilosophy  hath  placed  the 
supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
irregular  passions  and  perturbations;  but  that  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  in  that  one  tenn  of  peace,  most  usu- 
ally comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  Iclicity  and 
prosperity :  so  that  the  heavenly  contort  of  angels, 
when  they  agree  moi>t  highly  to  blens,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happine«>s  to  mankind,  cuuld  not  better  ex- 
press their  Kensie  than  by  Kuying,  *  Be  on  earth  peace, 
and  good- will  among  men.* 

Almightj'  Ood,  the  mo»»t  good  and  beneficent  Maker, 
cracious  Lord,  and  merciful  Preserver  of  all  tbiugn, 
mfui«e  into  their  hearts  thone  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  benignity  ;  grunt  us  and  his  whole 
church,  and  all  his  creation,  to  ser^'c  him  quietly  here, 
and  a  blissful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 
ever. 

\^Induttry,\ 

Bt  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady 
appfication  of  mind,  joined  with  a  vi^rous  exercise 
of  our  active  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
able, honest,  useful  design,  in  onler  to  the  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good  ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  whocontinucth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring 
wealth  ;  a  soldier  iit  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occasion,  and  earnest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
victory  ;  and  a  scholar  is  industrious  who  doth  assi- 
duously bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting  know- 
ledge. 

Indu.'<try  doth  not  consist  mer^'ly  in  action,  for 
that  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
less thing,  never  abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from 
thought  or  from  design  ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose  by  reason,  yet 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhither.  Hut  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
industry  ;  the  which  therefore  usually  is  attended 
with  labour  and  pain  ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  aflfect  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe 
fjuniliar  objects,  and  to  be  weary  of  any  conatraint)  is 


not  easily  kept  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
thing ;  and  the  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  tliat  it  is  hard  to  fix  them  ; 
and  the  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  sooii  feel 
a  lassituae  somewhat  offensive  to  nature ;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry,  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it ; 
upon  which  account  this  virtue,  as  involving  la&ur, 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation ;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  general,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  faculties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  congruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  1  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
ding way,  or  in  a  slack  and  remiss  degree,  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to 
attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  appetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attainable  with- 
out it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
*  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  thereof  doth  feel  a  deadly 
smart  and  anguish  :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifts,  we  foifeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  conse<]uence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserve 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and 
temper,  improving  and  advancing  it  towards  its  b^t 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  in  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occaHion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  by  use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  organs  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  superfluous 
humours,  opt^ning  passages,  distributing  nourishment, 
exciting  vital  heat ;  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessncss,  a  &eavy 
unwieldiness,  must  seize  on  us ;  our  spirits  will  be 
stifled  and  choketi,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay;  the  vigour  of 
our  mind,  and  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  much 
impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  their  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rest 
corrupting,  debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ;  but  stag- 
nation tunieth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  the  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  if 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid  ; 
but  lay  them  uj),  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth  be  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action  conform- 
able to  its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  improvement  ai  our  faculties  d»> 
pend  on  their  constant  exerciM. 
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m->  TiLLoTBoH  (1630-1694)  iru  the  ann  of  a 
ik-r  M  Sowi-rbv,  niiir  Hulifux,  ind  wai  bmiiglit 
o  the  ColTinutic:  faith  of  the  Purituu.    While 


arher.  and  bejnin  to  ri»e  in  the  chnrch.  It »»« 
■vtnrcr  in  tit  LKwrc'n<«  church,  Jcwtt.  in  the 
uf  Londoo.  thnt  hi*  termon*  flrrt  ■ttrmctnl 
Iteiersi  attention.  The  impurtanc?  which  he  thni 
au,uired  he  endeafourvd  to  eni|i]oj  in  favonr  nC  his 
old  aaaociute*.  the  nunconfonnisU.  vhom  he  «u 
himseli;  vithin  the  pale  of  the 
eataVliahnient ;  but  hia  effort*,  tliaugh  mainlj  per- 
hitp*  prompled  by  bencrolent  fMling.  led  to  no- 
thing bnt  dimippointTnent  Meanwhile,  TillotKia 
had  naiTiei]  Miw  French,  a  niece  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, V?  which  allinnre  he  became  connected  with 
the  c^bnlfd  l)r  Wilkin*,  the  lecund  hiuband  aC 
.  mnther.  Thi*  led  to  his  being  intnuted 
with  tlie  pnblicalinn  of  the  works  of  that  prelate 
afler  hii  defense.  The  moderate  principle*  of  Til- 
Kin  Bi  a  ehiirchman,  and  hi*  respectable  charac- 
r.  raisrd  him  alter  the  KeTolution  to  the  arch- 
bi>hnpr1r  of  Canterbury,  in  which  ritiuitinii  he 
exerted  himself  to  remove  the  abiuea  that  had 
int'i  the  church,  and.  in  particular,  manifetted 
mg  ili'sire  to  iiboliih  non-renidencc  among  tin 
derfty.  Tlicsc  proceed  inj»i,  and  the  heterodoxy  of 
•ome  of  lii«  view*,  excited  much  enmity  airunat 
him,  and  tibjecteii  him  to  contidcrable  annoyuKSi 
He  died  nbnut  three  years  alter  being  railed  U 
the  primacy,  leaving  hi*  «ermc'n»  as  the  sole  pro- 
perty with  whicli  he  was  able  to  endow  his  widow. 
On  account  of  his  Brcat  celebrity  as  n  divine,  they 
were  purchased  by  n  bookseller  for  no  leas  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  jniinesa;  and  down  to  tb* 
present  time,  they  have  continued  in  high  estimatloo, 
as  instnit-IiTc,  rational,  peripimoui,  and  imprest!  re 
disconrset  AlthoURh  the  style  of  Tillotion  ii  fre- 
quently enri'lcis  nnd  Itminiid,  his  sentences  tedion* 
and  unmnsicai,  his  words  ill-chosen  and  nnskilftilly 
placed,  and  hit  metaphors  deflcienc  in  dignity,  yet  , 
there  is  so  mneh  warmth  and  earnestness  in  hi*  i 
manner,  such  purity  and  clearness  of  expression,  so  ■ 
entire  n  frceilom  from  the  appearance  of  jtSitctalkin 
and  art,  and  so  strong  sn  infusion  of  excellent  imie 
snit  Tirtiiflus  feeling,  that,  in  spite  of  all  defects, 
these  sermons  mnit  ever  be  attractive  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  found  practical  religion  and  philosophy. 
Many  detached  passages  niigiit  be  quoted,  in  which 
important  truths  are  conveyed  with  admirable  force 
and  precision;  in  the  following  extracts,  we  ihall 
endenronr  to  illustrate  both  the  exceitencea  and 
fuults  oft  lie  forks  nf  this  cnunent  divine.  , 

[AHtantajaD/TrulAanilSiierrilg.]  I 

Tnith  ni>d  rralitj  have  all  the  adTantages  of  .»- 

Carantc,  and  many  more.     If  the  show  of  anything    ■ 
pioil  for  anything,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better: 
fur  vhr  does  any  man  diastmble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
irhiL-h  lie  in  uot,  but  because  hs  Ihiuis  it  good  to  hai« 
as  he  pretends  tfl  t  for  to  counterfeit  and 


■lO  put  on  the  appenrancc  of  si 


Mcolieney.    Now,  the  best  way  in  the  world  fi 
■    really  to  be    " 


to  be  snythmc.  ii  rea^j  .u  uc  wubi  we  vouia 

be.   Beiides,  tliat  it  is  many  times  u  Irouble- 

ikc  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as 


and  if  a  ,. 


.n  hnve 


Q    IflMH 


but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  »li  his  puss 
and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  an  lost.  Them  issome- 
thing  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  .kilful  tft,  wiU 
easily  diKcm  from  native  beauty  and  compleiion. 

It  is  hard  to  pmonste  aiid  act  a  part  long;  for 
where  trtilh  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always 
bo  endeavouring  to  return,  «,d  will  peep  cut  a^ 
betray  hctwif  one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any 
man  think  it  cnnrenienl  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  « 
indeed,  and  then  his  goodn™  will  appear  to  evary 
boilya  satisfaction;  so  thai,  apon  til  i 
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ceritj  is  trae  wisdom.  Particularlj  aa  to  the  affain 
of  this  world,  integrity  hath  manj  adrantages  orer 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  ani 
deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  ike 
safer  and  more  secure  waj  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
haa  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexitj,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is 
the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrring 
ut  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
tinually grow  weaker,  and  less  etfectual  and  service- 
able to  them  that  use  them  ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
itren^h  by  use  ;  and  the  more  and  longer  ai^  man 
practiseth  it,  the  greater  serrice  it  does  him,  \y  con* 
firming  bis  reputation,  and  encouraging  thoie  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  tnist  and 
confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unsjieakable  advantage 
in  the  businetw  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  aad  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  han<l,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
gnat  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
ehaigeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building 
•I  fint  upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation  ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  nrm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery  ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  is 
always  in  danger ;  and  when  ho  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
runt  may  read  them.  lie  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himaelf  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
roeedy  despatch  of  business  ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
uioee  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  IS  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  i.s  peqietual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  be  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly,  "^^'hen 
aman  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  set  fant,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsn^hood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantago-*  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  affair^.  These  men  are 
so  blinded  by  their  covetousncss  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  ailvantage,  nor  for- 
bear to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  an*  to  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and 
lui vantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were 
but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear  sighted  enough 
to  discern  this  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
effectually  their  own  interests;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
serve  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 
meana 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw  :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end  ;  all  other  arts  will  fail, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

[  Virtue  and  Vice  Jkdxired  by  t1i€  General  Vote  of 

Mankind.} 

'  God  hath  shown  us  what  is  good  by  the  general 
vote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  as  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enough  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  1  shall  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
anything,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praise>.l  in  the  lives  of  men,  an<l  reconimmded  to  the 
imitation  of  posterity,  arc  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity  :  and  that  the 
contrary  to  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  even  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them  ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverence  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  ordinaiy 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  Ana  this  is  a  clear  evi<lence  that  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind  ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  so  kind 
M  to  spare  themselves,  are  very  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  ana  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  appeals.  As  when  it 
commands  us  to  *  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  and  by  well-doing  to  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men  ;'  intimating  that  there  are 
some  things  ho  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
action  if  it  be  lovely  and  commendable,  and  of  good 
report;  Philip,  iv.  8,  'Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things  ;*  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  is 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generally  glory  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contraiy. 
Now,  glory  and  shame  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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iudgment  of  othen  coiiceniiriK  llie  gnod  or  cri] 
ruHions.  There  ut,  indeed,  xonie  Hucb  moD- 
I  ftn  impudent  m  tbcir  iiii|.ietLf«»  but  thesw  itiv 
bat  (vH  in  couipiiruan.  Ocnenllj,  mankind  ii  modcft ; 
he  greatest  part  of  thoK  nlio  do  evil  are  apt  to  blu4i 
it  tbeir  own  faulM,  and  tocanfiHt  tbem  iu  theircoua- 
tcnuice,  irhicb  u  an  acknowledgmcut  that  tbej'  an 
not  only  guilty  to  themaelvea  that  tbey  h*Te  done 
uoiia,  but  that  tbey  ur  apprchensiTc  that  othon 
think  no  ;  for  (tiiilt  in  a  piiMion  rrapoding  ouiwItb*, 
but  ihame  regurda  otben.  Now,  it  is  a  >ign  oriibaine 
that  men  loie  to  cnncceJ  their  faults  from  othen,  and 
onunit  them  KCntly  in  the  dark,  and  without  irit- 
iMDca,  and  are  afraid  cien  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
hey  be  diicoTered  in  tbem,  they  are  ■oliciloiM  to  ci- 
ea«e  and  eitenuale  theiu,  and  tradj  to  lay  the  fault 
upon  arjbiidy  eliie,  or  to  tranirfer  their  piilt,  or  a< 
lucb  of  it  n>  tbey  can,  upon  uthen.  All  which  are 
ertain  tokeni  that  men  an  not  oiilv  naturally  guilty 
9  tbemaelvea  when  tbey  commit  a  fault,  but  Ibit 
hey  are  Rnsible  alto  what  opinion!  olbera  bate  of 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  ntimd  upon 
heir  juJilification,  and  to  glory  when  they  have  done 
well.  Tbe  ronKience  of  a  maa'a  own  .irtue  and  in- 
t^rity  lifu  up  bia  bead,  and  givea  him  confidence 

I  .f .1  ._.  t i._  jg  t,t;^ed  ^i^fy  have  a  good 

I'hat  a  Kood  face  doEi^  a  innu 
naturally  act  upon  a  good  denl  I     And  Luw  doeit  be 

tbat  be  i>  condemned  by  othei>,  of  we'll  lu  bv  biiriwln 
I  of  being  upbraided  fur  hating  dealt 
honently  or  kindly  «iib  uthen,  nor  due*  be  account  it 
calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  rcjiorted  of  him 
he  it  a  aober  and  chaatc  man.  No  man  bluahcth 
vrbHn  be  meeta  a  maa  with  whom  he  hatb  kept  Lia 
word  and  discharged  bin  trust ;  but  eiery  man  is  apt 
a  »  when  he  meets  one  with  whom  he  ha«  diialt 
onCHtly,  or  wbo  knows  aume  nutoriuui  crimo  by 

puniahed  by 
irtuea  there 
uiiftftlj  evil 


S.  Vice   ia   generally  forbidden 
iman  laws  ;  but  agaiiutt  the  cor 


haman 


Una  of 
lion  tbe 


public  Inws.  Murder  and  adultjry,  rebel 
'ition,  pegury  and  breach  of  truat,  fraud 
union,  are  licca  ixTorvly  probibited  by  II 

nnerality  of  mankind   and  the  wiadoiu  c 
have  alwaya  had  of  Iheee  thingA. 

"  ■ '  '.he  contrary  virtuea  there  never 

n  wa<  ever  impeached  for  ■  living 
and  godly  in  Ihit  prcacnl  world' 
r  ackuDwiedgment  that  mankind  alway* 
'  uid  never  were  eenaible  of  the 
im ;  for  had  tbey  been  ao.  tbey 
would  have  provided  againat  theiu  by  luwa.  Thii  8l 
Paul  takes  notice  of  aa  a  great  commendation  of  the 
Chriitian  Tinuei— ■  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ia  lote,  joy, 
poace,  long-auSerin^,  geutleneaa,  kindneaa,  fidelity. 
raeekneH,  temperance ;  against  auch  there  ia  no  law  ;' 
the  greateat  evidence  that  could  b«  given  Ibat  the» 
thing*  are  unquestionably  good  in  tbe  exteem  of  man- 
kind, ■  againM  auch  there  ia  i.o  law.'  A>  if  be  bad 
aaid.  Tura  over  tbe  law  of  Moaes,  aearcb  thow  of 
Alherm  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tablea  of 


thought  tl 


added  iiuci 
any  or  tbon 
ud  forbidi) 


rable 
hall  not 


any  of  then 


araan/ in  furiai-ing  Via.} 


[Eviclewe  of  a  Cnaior  a  Oa  Structure  Iff  Uu  WoriiL^ 
How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumldi 
'    "  '      .bag,  fling  them  ont  upon  the  gn 

1  fjHl  into  an  eiad  puem,  yea,  i 

good  diacouiH  in  proeel     And  maj 

not  I  little  book  be  i*  eaaily  made  by  chance,  aa  tbu 
great  Tulunie  of  the  world  I  How  long  mi^t  a  man 
be  in  aprinkliiig  colouti  upon  a  canvaaa  with  a  care- 
less hand,  before  they  could  faappen  to  make  the 
eiact  fictun^  of  a  man  t  And  ia  a  man  easier  made 
by  chaicelban  his  picture  (  How  long  might  twvnty 
thooaand  blind  men,  wbicb  should  be  sent  cut  from 
the  aeviral  remote  [larte  of  England,  wander  up  and 
down  b*fore  they  would  all  meet  upon  Salubuir 
I'lainx,  and  fall  into  rank  and  tile  in  tlie  exact  order 
of  an  army)  And  yet  this  is  nmch  more  eiwy  to  be 
imagined,  than  bow  the  innumenble  blind  parts  of 
matter  should  rendeivous  thrmMrlvcs  into  a  world. 

[5w  <Bu(  7/oJmai.l 

A  state  tf  ain  and  holinesa  are  not  like  two  way« 

tbat  are  juit  parted  by  a  line,  au  as  a  man  may  step 

out  of  tbe  one  full  inbi  the  other ;  but  they  arc  tike 

two  waya  that  lead  to  very  distant  places,  and  consft- 

the  fatther  a.  man  buth  travelled  in  the  one,  the 
farther  he  ia  from  tlie  ntbri ;  to  that  it  t«qair<si  tuna 

[RtkJu 

He  tbat  ia  deeply  engaged  in  vice,  la  like  a  man 
laid  faxt  iu  i\  has,  who,  by  a  faint  atid  buy  straggling 
to  get  rnil,  Aoa  but  apeu4  his  *lrcnpth  lo  no  puriwc^ 
and  sinks  liimaelf  Ibc  deeper  into  it :  the  only  way  is, 
by  a  rcBulute  and  vigoroua  elFurt  to  spring  out,  if  put- 
sibl<v  at  onco.  When  men  are  aorely  ui^«d  and 
preiMied.  tbey  find  a  power  in  thcriisetvea  whiiJi  they 
thought  they  had  not:  like  a  coward  driven  up  to  • 
wall,  wbo,  in  tbe  eittemity  of  distTQa  and  dc«pur, 
will  fight  terribly,  and  perform  wonden;  or  like  a 
man  lame  of  the  fiout,  wbu.  being  asuwited  by  a  pre- 
aent  and  terrible  danger,  for^tji  hiii  disease,  and  ■ill 
find  bis  legs  rather  [)uin  lose  his  life. 

[A-fiiTuiana,.] 

To  be  singular  in  nnylhing  tbat  is  wise,  worthy,  and 

eicullcnt,  ia  not  a  dianaragemcnt,  but  a.  praise  ;  erciy 

man  would  choose  to  be  thus  singular.     •     •     To  act 

othenviM,  is  just  u  if  a  man,  upon  great  delibention, 

by  a  pluik  or  a  small  boat,  or  Ia  be  carriol  into  the 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  ship  of  ao 

\Cinnmtntemait  of  a  Vidoui  CovrttS\ 
At  first  setting  out  upon  a  vicious  couru.  men  an 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  tnvellen,  wbo 
at  first  uro  offended  at  every  speck  of  dirt  thai  liuhtl 
upon  theiu  ;  but  after  they  hare  been  accustomed  to 
il^  and  have  travelled  a  good  while  in  foul  ways,  it 
eeaselh  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  daahod  and 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  it  will  endeavour 
to  restore  itself  j  but  it  oiay  be  held  bent  so  long,  till 
il  will  continue  so  of  itself,  and  grow  crooked ;  and 


[  Tht  Mond  Pi^infl  Iiutmetirt.} 
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lindi  of  men,  ohercby  titer  kre  imtuislijr 

canned  ta  approi*  »ni«  Ibinga  m  good  luid  Rl,  uidtfl 

dlBlikt  0Ch«  Ihingii,  u  biiviiig  a  iialire  evil  and  le- 

'  iDit;  in  th(.iD.     And  this  1  cull  a  natural  iiutLict. 

cauK  it  dua  nut  MCin  to  proceed  eo  oiuch  fniD  the 

Erriar  of  our  reaHiii,  a*  fram  a  rnUuTal  jiropemion 

d  incUnatioD,   like   thoM    inatinct)  wbicb  av  in 

brute  cmturet,  of  nMuml  alTection  and  caro  toward 
tlieir  TOUDg  one*,  And  tiiat  tluse  inclinaliona  an 
nccceifent  u>  ali  reaun  and  diK^une  about  Ihen,  eri* 
dCDtl;  app«an  by  tbia,  that  they  da  put  forth  Ihem- 
wIts  grery  whit  aa  ligoroualy  in  }'onng  peisoii  aa  in 
tlkOM  of  riper  teamn  ;  in  the  rudo  and  iEDonat  tort  of 
pmple,  aa  in  tha«e  rbo  are  more  poliahed  and  n- 
fined.  t'ot  m  tec  plainly  that  the  young  aad  igno- 
it  haie  aa  alrong  iinpn»iona  of  piety  uid  derotion, 
M  true  a  MUM  of  gratitude,  and  juatice,  ani  pity,  a* 
tbe  wiMr  aiid  mure  knowing  part  of  mankind.  A 
plMn  indication,  that  (be  reainn  of  loankiid  li  pn- 
Tcnted*  by  a  kind  of  natural  iiiiitinct  and  ai.ticipaiioD 
ooDceming  the  good  or  rril,  the  comelincM  or  clefur- 
iDity,of  thcMlhingn.  And  though  thiado  nut  equally 
extend  to  all  the  iuatancea  of  our  duty,  yrt  aa  to  the 
|i«»t  tinea  and  OKntisl  partfl  of  it,  luanliiid  hardly 
Dead  lo  conault  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pto- 
pcnaiani  and  inclioationn  of  their  nature;  aa,  whether 
we  ought  to  rctermce  the  illiine  nature,  lo  he  arate- 
All  to  thoK  whu  hace  conferrcil  bcnefita  upon  as,  lo 
k  the  truth,  to  be  failbful  to  our  prouiiie,  to  re- 

and  icliere   Choie   that   are    in   mlaerr,   and  in   all 
0  othcra  a*  ne  would  iuiie  them  do 


l.^pirilual  PHdf.'] 
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their  affected  pbnwea  nnu  uncouui  lonna  oi  ape 
to  be  ignorant  uf  the  inv'lcry  of  the  goapel,  and  uCI 
■Uangen  to  the  life  and  power  of  godlincaa. 

[fifimi/un.] 

Sack  wayi  of  education  aa  arc  prudently  fitted 
the  particular  di*poiiition  of  children,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  wbicb  will  make  the  work  go  on 
uiiain :  but  thoae  waya  which  an  applied  croH  I 
nature  we  like  wind  a^-ainii  tide,  which  will  make 
•tir  and  conflict,  but  a  lery  alow  progreaa. 

The  principlea  of  religion  and  lirtue  muat  be  in 
itiUoit  and  drupjied  into  tbeni  by  such  dcgreea,  and  in 
•uch  a  nieanure,  aa  they  are  ca|«ible  of  receiiing  them  : 
(or  children  are  nnrrow-mou tiled  reuela,  and  a  gnat 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  onec. 

Young  yean  are  lender,  and  eMily  wrought  Dpon, 
apt  to  be  moulded  into  any  foahion :  they  an  like 
noiat  and  aoft  clny,  which  i«  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but 
•oon  growi  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of '' 

Oivat  Mveiitii-a  itn  often  work  nn  effect  quite  cc 
trvy  tu  that  which  wna  intruded  :  and  many  tin 
tboM  who  were  bred  up  in  a  »eiT  seicn  acliool  hate 
learning  erer  after  for  the  aahe  of  thecnietty  that 
nied  to  furee  it  upon  them.  So  likewiae  an  cndeai 
to  bring  chiliinn  Co  piety  and  goodneaa  by  UDRai 
able  itrictncu  and  rigour,  does  often  beget  in  thei 
laating  di"jUft  and  prejudice  against  religion,  i 
lea.'hcth  ibem  lo  hate  Tirtuc,  at  the  same  lime  I 


EmTjkiiD  STiLLUcarLKET  O'l^S- 1699)  diatiii- 
gulihcd  himaelf  In  early  life  by  liii  writinga  lo 
defeo™  of  the  diftrines  of  the  churclu  The  title  of 
hia  principal  work  ii  Originei  Sarra ;  or  a  Raliamal 

Religk 

Worceater.  Towarda  theendof  hwiife.hepubliat 
A  Dt/airr  of  lit  Dvrtrine  vf  the  Trmity,  In  which 
aomc  panBgei  in  Locke's  Euay  on  tJie  Hamu 
Undentanding  were  atluoked  aa  aubveraive  of  fun- 
damental dnctrinei  of  Chriitianit; ;  but  iti  the  coa- 
troTeray  which  enaucd,  the  philoiophet  wu  gene- 
rally held  la  have  come  olT  Tictorioui.  So  gnat 
waa  the  biihop's  chngrin  at  thia  reault,  that  it  wa* 
thought  to  hiTe  liaatencd  his  death.  T)ie  procni- 
iun  ill  thia  conlroTeny  were 
body  and  tbo  Immateriality 
of  the  aoul.  On  these  pointi  Lucke  argued,  that 
although  the  reinrrt'ctiDn  oT  tlie  dead  it  reveaJed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodlei 
which  inlisbitcd  tliii  world  ii  not  revealed;  aad 
that  eyen  if  the  loul  were  proved  to  be  material,  Ihit 
would  not  imply  iti  mortality,  lince  an  Omnipotent 
Crenior  may,  if  lie  plcasei.  Impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  u  well  aa  to  apirit.  The  diapa- 
lAtion  waa  carried  on  by  Locke  with  much  nwte 
genllcneaa  and  good  lemperthaaby  Stillingtieet,  who 
(UapUyed  conalderable  captiouaneM  and  oiperi^ 
tnwardi  hi*  opponenL 

Fifty  of  Stiliingfleet'a  aermona,  pnbliihed  after  bia 
death,  deaerreilly  hear  ■  high  character  for  good 
aenae,  aound  OTondity,  energy  of  atyle.  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  iliey  display.  Extmct* 
fWim  two  of  them  are  subjoined. 

[TViw  Wudon.] 
That  i*  Ihe  Iruett  witdom  of  a  man  which  doth  moat 
conduce  lo  the  happinn*  of  life.  For  witdom  aa  it 
refen  to  action,  lisn  in  the  propottl  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  jiroper  meana  te  atCvn  it : 
which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  mao'i 
life,  hut  to  thewholeaa  Uken  together.  He  therefor* 
only  deeerrea  the  name  of  a  wiae  man,  not  that  eon- 
^dera  how  to  bo  rich  and  great  when  he  ia  poor  and 
mean,  nor  bow  to  be  well  when  he  la  aick,  not  how  to 
eacape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  lo  eonipast  a  parti- 
cular design  ;  but  be  that  coneldera  the  whole  courm 
of  hU  life  together,  and  what  ia  Gt  fur  him  to  make 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  meana  he  may  beat  enjoy 
the  happlnets  of  It.  1  eoufcHS  it  ia  one  gnat  part  tf 
a  wiae  man  never  la  propone  to  himKlf  too  much  hap- 
pineaa  hen  ;  for  whoever  doth  ao  ia  aun  to  find  him- 
aalf  deceived,  and  conwquently  ia  ao  much  more 
miwrahle  as  he  falls  In  hia  greatest  eipectationa.  Bat 
since  <9od  did  not  make  men  on  purpiise  to  be  miaei- 

dili.^  tince  that  dilfcre 

their  own  choice,  then  la       „ 

place  true  wiadum  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which 

lend  most  lo  the  comfort  and  happineaa  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  gnalest  tatiifactioti  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  leasena,  or  mokes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
moat  conduca  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  wis  a  bold 
laying  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  ia  mon  deurable  to  be 
miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  lo  be 
happy  in  going  against  it ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
con  well  agree  with  his  nation  of  felicity  ;  but  it  ia  a 
certain  truth,  that  In  the  consideration  of  happiimav 
the  aaliifnftion  of  a  man'*  awn  niiud  dotb  wngh  down 
all  theeilerosl  occidentaof  life.  For, suppnst  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honoim  oa  great  as  AhasuenM 
4W 


«  depends  very  much  on 


CYCLOP-ffiOLA  OF 


'    bentowcd  on  hu  hixheiit  fsTOurite  Han 


depth  of 


a  (tow 


nail  discontent,  whtu  I 


iutp«H 


>c  ilwnyn  plpiued  witb  hii  conditinn,  to  enja]' 
■n  eTED  and  quint  niiud  in  ever;  itntt,  beiag  neither 
lifted  up  with  pnwperit_i  norcoit  down  with  iid»enit«, 
Im  !■  really  happr  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It 
ii  a  men  fpecuUtiou  to  dincounie  o(  an;  ooiDpleU 
Iiapplneu  in  Ihii  irorld  ;  but  that  which  doth  either 
UiMD  the  number,  or  at»te  tlie  weight,  or  take  oft'  the 
nuiligiiitj  of  the  troublea  of  lifu,  duth  contribute  verj 
mnch  to  that  degree  of  hsppiiieM  which  majr  be  ex- 
pected here. 

Ths  inlegritT  M't  simplicitj  of  s  ninn's  mind  doth 

mil  thii.     In  the  fimt  place,  ii  givm  the  ^natMt  satis- 

Taction  to  a  man'*  own  niiiid.     Par  altbaugh  it  be 

imponible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  tu  eiTor  had 

niitalK),  yet,  if  he  doth  niiitske  with  an  innocent 

mind,  he  liath  the  comfort  of  hii  innoociicj  when  he 

Uunlu  biinioir  bound  to  correct  hu>  error.     But  if  a 

man  preTariattea  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 

MUM  of  hii  own  mind,  though  hi«  conRcience  did  not 

jodge  aright  at  that  lime,  jct  the  goodneHD  of  (be  bare 

■ct,  with  recpect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  ittng 

that  follow*  the  want  of  inward  integritj  in  doing  '■ 

'The  backslidet  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon, '  Bhall 

filled  with   hia  own  vayt,  but  a  good  man  ihnll 

aatii^ed  (rom  himielf.'    The  doing  just  and  worthj 

and  generouii  things  without  snj  »niBtcr  ends  ~~' 

designs,  Icava  a  moat  agreeable  pleaanre  to  the  m 

like  that  of  a  constant  health,  xhicb  i*  better  felt 

than  eipreriMd.     When  a  man  appli 

the  knowledge  of  hia  duty,  and  when  he  doth  undei^ 

■tand  it  (lu  it  ii  not  ban]  for  an  honeat 

for,  M  the  onLcle  anawerud  the  aerrant  who  deaired  to 

know  bow  he  might  pleoie  hia  nuwter,  '  If  you  will 

I     aeek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find   it'),   seta  hituwlf 

I     with  a  firm  reaolution  to  pursue  it :  though  tht 

I     ialli,  and  the  a.>Dtli  arise,  and  the  winds  bio 

'     ereryaideof  him,  jet  he  enjoyn  peace  and  <juie(wl 

I     notwithstanding  all  the  noiK  and  blustering  abroad  ; 

I     and  ii  sure  to  hold  out  after  all.bceauaehr  ' 

upon  a  rock.  But  lake  one  that  endeavoun  to  blind 
or  corrupt  or  moator  hia  conacicnee,  to  makf 
■omc  mean  end  or  design  ;  what  uneaay  roilectiona 
bath  he  upon  himaelf,  what  perpleiiug  thougbta, 
what  tormenting  feara,  what  suspicions  and  jealeuaiea 
do  diaturb  his  imacination  and  rack  hia  mind  '.  What 
art  and  paing  dotL  luch  a  ouc  lalce  to  be  belluTed 
honeit  and  >i  '       '  '"  ""  ""  '"" 


lirvMstoin,  I 
ruth  ia  a  gna 
nt  is  fbolitl 
oaata:  the 


h  really  promote 

It  is  the  Baying  of  Dio 

ktor,  that  'nimplicity  and 

ing,  hut  cunning  and  de- 


ourage  ai 


they  use  ;  but  the  more  timoroua 
and  ignoble  they  air,  the  more  false  and  deciilful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raiaea  a  man 
aboie  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and  device*. 
Sincerity  and  honeaty  carries  one  througti  many  diffi- 
culties, which  all  the  arts  be  can  invent  would  uevei 
help  him  through.  For  nothing  dolh  a  man  more 
real  ntiwhief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  crall ;  becauxe  every  one  atand*  upon  hia  guard 
■cainst  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  deaigna  whers 
there  are  nana  intended  :  iuomuch  that,  though  be 
■peaks  with  all  the  sincerity  tha 
Bung  Ikc  aaitb  «aii  be  believed. 


•:CZ 


walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteonaneaa,  and 
sieakcth  the  truth  in  hit  heart,'  at  the  Psalmiat  de- 
scribelh  the  practice  of  int^rity,  may  poMibly  meet 
idi  such  as  will  be  ready  to  condemn  hiia  for  bypo- 
iiy  at  firat ;  but  when  they  find  he  keeps  to  a  certain 
iln  and  parsucii  hon»t  designs,  without  any  ptM 
'gird  to  the  opinion  which  others  entertain  concern- 

and  lalue  him  ;  bio  friends  love  him,  and  hia  enemiea 
atand  in  awe  of  him.  '  The  path  of  (he  just,'  uith 
the  win  man,  ■  is  as  the  shining  light  which  ibinetli 
more  uid  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  As  the  day 
begins  with  obacnrity  and  a  great  miitnro  of  darknoi, 
till  by  fuick  and  silent  motioni  the  light  overcomei 
the  iniita  and  vapoura  of  the  night,  and  not  only 
apreaila  its  beamn  upon  the  topa  of  the  mountain*,  but 
darts  tbim  into  the  deepest  and  moet  shady  vaJlen; 
thus  aimolicily  and  integrity  may  at  firat  appeanng 
look  daiV  and  auitpiciou*,  till  by  degrees  it  breaki  | 
through  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then  , 
shines  wiHi  a  greater  glorr.  i 

[Imutodtrale  Setf-Ltrrt.'i 
There  is  a  love  of  onraelrea  which  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reai>on,  and  is  mode  the  meaaure  of  out 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  are  to  lore  our  neigh-    I 
hour  aa  oumplrea  ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  love  of 
ourselres,  tberecouldbenoneofourneighbaur.     But 
tbia  love  of  ounwive*,  which  is  ao  conrietent  with  the 
love  of  our  ndghboar,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace : 
more  quietly  and  peaceably  tlum 
ir  neighbours  as  themselves.     Bat    I, 
which  (he  Scripture  condetnnf,  be-     ' 
cauHi  IS  muses  nien  peerish  and  froward,  unnay  to   \ 
themaelves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealuuaiea  and  auspicionii  of  others  with   respect  to     i 
themwlten,  making  them  apt  to  niiatraat  the  intea-   . 
tions  and  db-isnis  of  others  towards  them,  and  w  pro-     ' 
during  ill-will  towards  them  ;  and  wliere  that  hath   ,' 
once  got  into  nien's  hoart^  there  can  bo  no  long  peace    , 
with  those  they  bear  a  secret  grudge  and  ill-will  lo. 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  hare  a  wonderful  value  for 
tbemaelves   end    those  opinions,  and    notion*,    and  j 
parties,  and  factiona  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in,  || 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  (heir  esteem  and    II 
love  of  olhen.     Aa  far  aa  they  coniplr  and  auit  with   ji 
(hem,  ao  far  thev  love  them,  and  no 'farther.     If  ws    ' 
ask.  Cannot  gooj  men  differ  aboBt  some  things  and     . 
yet  be  good  still  t     Yea.     Cannot  auch  lore  one  ao- 


ding  . 


they  ought.     Whence 


IS  I      No  doubt  ; 


it,  then,  that  a  nnall 

amercnce  in  opinion  i)  ao  apt  to  make  a  breach  in  i 

aflection  T    In  pbiin  truth  it  is,  every  one  would  be  'i 

thought  to  be  infallible,  if  for  ihante  they  dunl  to  [ 

pretend  to  it ;  and   they  hare  «o  good  an  (tpinlon  of  ' 

themiclve*,  that  they  cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  sub-  '. 

putings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  nienotChria-  ', 

tians.      But  all   thia  comes   from   their  aetting  up  i 
tbemselvea  and  their  own  notiona  and  practice*,  whicB 

they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  wd  '. 

if  otheis  have  the  same  opinion  of  themaelies,  it  i*  : 

"  :  but  there  must  be  everlasting  clashing)  |' 

tings,  and  from  thence  falling  in(o  dilTcrent  , 

id  factiona;  which  can  never  He  ptereotvd  i 

till  they  come  to  mon  reaioaable  opinions  of  them-  | 

•elves,  and  more  charitable  and  kind  towaidi  othen.  . 

DB  IVILLUK  SBEUXICK.*  | 

Dlt  William  Sberloci,  dean  of  St  Paul'a  (1641-  I 

1707),  acquired  in  his  lifetime  an  eit«niiT«  repu-  i 

•  Thlsdlvlnaii  HiinMhnaconfODDctid  wJthhfsiOB  TbemM  , 
BherlDi'k.  nia^tmitlAy  blyitiop  of  BAEMfor  and  SaJlibuT^  La  IA* 
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tation,  chiefly  by  his  writings  in  controversial  tkeo- 
lofO''*  which  were  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church.  In 
particular,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  hay- 
ing, in  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Uo^  and 
Ever- Blessed  Trinity,  which  he  published  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hypothesis,  that  *  there  were  three 
etenial  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  fn)m  the  Father, 
but  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.*  Tkis  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
fullest  extent.  His  Practical  Discourse  Concerning 
Death,  which  appeared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
3x>pular  theological  works  in  the  language  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in 
which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
future  life  from  arguments  drawn  from  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
evidence  ]x.'rfi.trtly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts : — 

[Lonfjivg  after  Immortality.] 

liCt  us  now  consider  the  fon*e  of  "this  argument  ; 
liow  far  thcHc  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [nay  the  ob- 
jectors] iH  tliero  anything  in  the  world  more  extrava- 
gant than  8ome  menV  desires  are;  and  is  this  an 
Argument,  that  we  shall  hare  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
eause  we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  maybe,  very 
unreaAon ably  desire  it  ?  And  therefore,  to  f  xplain  the 
force  of  this  argument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  Ist, 
That  all  natural  pasMions  and  a]>petitcs  are  imme- 
diately implanted  in  our  nature  by  Ood  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  natural  ]>aHsions  have  their  natural  objects. 

Art  for  the  fintt,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  poHHions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
and  senile  of  the  fioul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  Htupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensa- 
tion. For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  pamions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselves  t  Now,  what- 
ever fancies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  formed  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us  ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  um,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who 
made  us. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
have  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  desire  was  made  in  vain  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
our  wiiie  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
caimot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  Ood 
has  made  eyes  without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  bo  given  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
for  should  any  man  be  ko  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  the  air,  to  walk  ui>on  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  call  thct»e  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
nature;)  are  not  fitted  for  them  ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  arc  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jectH.  And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessar}'  dcstire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it  ?  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to 
desire  iminprtality,  which  is  not  to  be  had*!  especially 
when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
nature,  that  which  mont  of  all  becomes  a  rea^nable 
creature  to  desire ;  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  aU 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  * 
strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle 
of  action  ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  eife 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture  1 

[Life  not  too  Short,} 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluviam] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lived,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  aooouni 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  those  men,  who  are  most 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  longer:  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  veiy 
unequally  divided  ;  some  have  a  large  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
nty by  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  more 
ungodly  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperoua, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  would  be  very  well  contented  to  spend  some 
hundred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifty 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
beggars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  ft 
jail  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  mora 
quick  succession.  The  world  is  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  iU  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  had  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did  f  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worse  ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled ;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  there  must  have 
been  five  hundred  ;  or  the  world  must  have  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  years  oflT,  who,  as 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  verf 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  their 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  Hhey  have  them^ 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  ihtj 
would  or  no ;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don^ 
think  worth  having  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers'  lives 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  arc  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads, 
quarrel  with  everything  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  belief  of  a  Ood  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  lifis ; 
which  they  have  little  reason  to  do,  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

3dly.  The  world  is  veiybad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  yean 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be, 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  o^er 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  years,  cannot  restrain  men  froin 
the  greatest  villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  Hhigj 
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could  an  reasoiiablj  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  vears  off?  If  men  make  such  improremcntf> 
in  wicke<ine8s  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  in  hundreds !  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  live  in !  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankijid  grew  so  insutfer- 
ftble,  that  it  repented  Ood  he  had  made  man  ;  and  he 
leflolved  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  familv.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  given  now  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
■ally  wicked,  is  the  long  and  prasperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  family 
left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  G«>d  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
inch  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 

i'udgment,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
ivcs  of  men,  which  was  the  most  etfectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  iKK)]»le  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  ftiety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
theit»  are  few  ages  but  hai'e  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  bi'tter  spirit  to  the 
world. 

lAdwmt<me8  of  our  Ignorance  ofOie  Time  ofDccUh.} 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
findicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
Teiy  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
tc-morrow;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  intonn  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  are  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  Ist.  Though  I  presume  many  uf  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  which  may  be 
your  case  for  ought  you  know  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  are  not  very  desirous  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits  !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  fire-and -twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
life  so  long  in  it !  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  such  men  in  the  world  !  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do !  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make !  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent !  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  did 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
•elves  to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  hare  learnt  them  1  Would  any  father  be  at 
a  peat  expense  in  educating  his  child,  onlv  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  I>atin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy  I  No;  half  the  world   must  be  divided 


into  cloisters  and  nunneries,  and  nurseries  for  the 
graiT'. 

Well,  you'll  say,  suppcMe  that ;  and  is  not  this  an 
advaitage  above  all  the  inconveniences  you  can  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruined  by  youthful  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, b«t  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, aid  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  they 
knew  h«w  little  while  they  were  to  lire  here ! 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  correct 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  shew  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  God  does  not 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  offers  too  much  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  Ood,  of  their  conquests 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  the  power  of  faith,  but 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice : 
now,  God  vill  force  and  drive  no  man  to  heaven  ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  of  in- 
genuous t^pirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  fears  of 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  living  hen*, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptations,  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  must  cer- 
tainly die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  know 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  try  whether  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  them 
religious.  Tliat  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  engage  young  men  to 
expect  death,  and  prepare  for  it ;  if  they  will  venture, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miscarry  by 
their  wilful  delays. 

And  besides  this,  God  expects  our  youthful  service 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  age; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  much  less 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  *  remember  our  Creatw 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  God  has  a  right 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour ;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fright  and  ter- 
rify us :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  in  requiring 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reason- 
able creaturef,  to  the  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escain*  hell.  God  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  flt  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  us  notice  when  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

'2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  should  live  till 
old  age,  yet  coubider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wise  and 
fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this! 

I  oVwer^ed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  is  in 
flattering  ounielvcs  with  the  ho|>e8  of  loitg  life ;  that  it 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  wheii  w« 
cx|>ei't  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  remoyiug  it  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  us  ;  that  it  encourages  men  to 
live  in  sin,  btx^ause  they  have  time  enou|^  bcfiMV 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  before  they  die; 
and  if  the  um*ertain  hoi)e8  of  this  undoes  so  many 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  do? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  impowd 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  might  be  conquered  by 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  life. 

DR  ROBEKT  SOUTH. 

Dr  Robert  South,  reputed  as  the  wittient  of  Eng- 
lish divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  some* 
what  irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hacknoy  in  1633, 
Uing  the  son  of  a  l^mdon  merchant.  Having  |tassed 
through  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Oxford, 
until  lie  was  elected  public  orator  of  tlie  university, 
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W  hmi  an  i^portnnily  trf  attrarling  Ihe  ii< 

tbe  Earl  nf  Clarendon,  wliea  tliut  nobU'iu 
aaie  chuicellor,  uid  bj  hioi  obtiineil 


of  irowl  appointments,  among*!  which  wm  Ihe  re 
tor}  nf  lallp  in  IJifurdiliire,  where,  it  <■  recoTileil 
hi*  honour,  he  ^re  hii  curate  the  nnprecedonted 
Mlai^ofahunilred  pound),  »rid  ipent  Ilie  remainder 
at  hii  income  in  cducittliiit  poor  children,  and  im- 
pToring  t)>g  cliurch  and  pariunage-huuK.  Snuth 
yrat  the  moat  enthuiiiutic  Bmoii)i  tlie  ultra-ioyitl 
dJrioMuf  I  lie  Englitli  cliurvh  at  that  perind,  and  of 
courae  a  koIou  ^vucato  of 


thcdiTincriiclitiif  •OTcreisnii.  In  ft  icrninn  oreiched 
in  Westminiter  Abbey  in  1675.  on  the  Prndlar  Cart 
and  Conrcnt  of  /Voi-irWe  /w  (Ar  Proirelion  oiid  Ih- 
fnei  of  Kins'-  ^'  mcrlbe*  the  ■  abwlnte  subjwtlnn' 
wbicb  meo  jleld  to  njilty  to '  a  Kcret  work  of  the 


dlnne  pdwtr,  imating  «o*eraiKri  pHncei  with-Mf- 
txlii  mark*  anil  rs;*  of  t)ukt  divine  image  vhicb 
nveniwcfuiiJcoiKnjls  the  spirit*  uf  men,  they  know 
not  linw  or  wl>y.  And  yet  Ihey  fwl  IhtimKlTet 
■Clually  wnnigtit  U[iau  and  kept  under  hy  Ihetn,  and 
tliftt  very  frequenOy  aEniiiit  thuir  wHl  And  thi* 
IB  that  properly  which  in  king*  We  ealt  majaty.' 
The  puilliona  niain tuned  in  thi*Mmioii,u>uTnnud 
up  at  It*  doK,  are  to  the  fulkwing  cOECt;— Ring* 
■re  en Jowed  with  Mora  tlian  ordinary  lagadly  and 
quiukiie*s  of  iinderstandiag ;  llivy  have  a  lingular 
miiriiiieand  preaence  of  mind  n  cases  vf  difficulty  i 
the  hcurlB  of  men  arc  wonderfully  iuclncd  to  them  i 
■nawe  and  tkvnd  of  iheirpenntl*  uidnulhurilyU 
imprinted  on  their  pcniile ;  nn J,  Iwtly,  their  Iieart* 
*«di*poBedtoTirluaiu  counca.  Of  the  old  myol- 
Mt*,  he  upeiikilhu*;— 'Ilookiipon  the  nldt-hutcb. 
of 'England  royalist*  (which  I  Ijiketftbemilyannths 
nanie  fur  «  nan  who  prefer*  liii  4«niFicnre  bpfiira 
lii*  int*re*t)  to  be  the  be»t  Chriatian*  andthcmoat 
Tneritorious  aubject*  in  Ihe  world  i  *■  having  paaied 
■II  tJioie  terrible  teit*  aud  trlab  which  conquering 
domineering  raalicecoold  ptil  tliem  tn,  and  ciirrieS 
their  crcKlie  ami  their  conit-iencc  dear  and  trium- 
phant  ihrougli  undahoTC  them  all,  conatunlly  Brm 
and  inmiovaile  by  all  Ihat  they  felt,  cidier  fhim 
their  pnifeMed  enemies,  or  their  false  friendi."  And 
JiiJiwrDion  preaihed  before  Charlui  II.,  Iw  apealu 
of  hia  majoty"*  father  ■»  '  a  bleated  «i  nt.  Ihejoat- 
AMI  of  whose  government  left  hli  ■uhju.-b*  at  a  loM 
for  KT)  occniiDD  to  rebel ;  a  fatlier  to  hit  coontry,  if 
but  fur  tkis  onlv,  that  he  wm  tiie  fattier  of  tmh  a 
•onl'  During  the  encroachment*  upon  the  church 
by  goTiTnmenl  iu  the  reien  ii.f  Jamea  1I„  the  ktyal^ 
of  South  caused  liim  to  hold  lii*  peac«,  '  and  to  ma 
nootljer  weapon*  but  prayer*  and  tear*  fiir  Uie  re- 
«i*eiT  of  his  aoTcn-ign  ftom  the  wicked  and  un< 
odiiied  oounacls  wherewith  bf  was  entangled.'  But 
when  its  reputatjon  was  atlaoked  by  person*  un- 
invested with  '  marka  and  ray*  irf  the  divine  imaoVi' 
he  «i«red  neither  argument  rw  iQTWtlve.  Th* 
following  aampte  uf  Ilia  vioh;iit  dcclauiatian  will  illu*- 

Maiitliejirma,  th«.iuat,  and  Ihe  elemal  Ood,  judge 
Ftwccn  tbi  church  af  England  and  those  men  who 
•VB  chatjrcd  it  with  Popery  :  who  hava  called  the 
oarest  aud  trumt  copy  of  priinilire  C 
iiperaticlon  ;  and  the  most  duicAlable  i 
^imn  aad  sacrilege,  rcfurmation  ;  uvd,  in  a  word, 
giie  all  that  they  could,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
roBv  to  divide,  shake,  and  euiifound  the  punnt  and 
lost  apoaltilicallv  nformoj  church  in  the  Chriatian  . 
orld  :  Bud  all  tnii,  by  the  vcnnnions  gibbcriib  of  a 
■w  palCr;  phmwi  inatilled  inlo  ibe  mindi  of  th* 
aneoTcrueil  multitude,  who  hav* 


ithou 


eitlier  headi  or  beatts  to 


For  1  tell  you  a^o,  that  it  was  the  trtaeherou* 
:ant   and    miaanplication    of   those   words — pupery, 

:ution.  mederattnn,  and  the  like,  as  they  have  bc«o 
iwd  by  a  pack  of  deiigning  hvjKKTitcB  (who  believed 
lOt  one  word  uf  what  they  laul,  and  laughed  witiin 
^hemselrn  at  thote  wbu  did),  that  put  this  poor 
:huKh  into  tucfa  a  flame  heretofore,  u  bumi  it  down 
»  the  ^trouDd,  and  will  inCiIlibly  da  the  same  to  it 
again,  if  the  protidence  of  God  and  the  prudence  of 
man  doe*  uot  timely  interpnee  between  ber  and  th* 
rillanous  arts  of  tuch  inuendiaries, 

Againal  the  Independents  and  Preshyteriani. South 
was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth  unboundiii  ridi- 
cule lie  coniially  lialeJ  these  and  all  utlwr  seuta- 
riea,  and  n^aiJiitcly  opposed  even  the  slig1ite*C  colt- 
cea^oni  to  them  on  tbe  part  of  the  chur^  witit  tba 
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w  of  eiTectinK  an  nccommodation.     Hii  ilispoii- 

I  was  thai  of  «  ptTsetutor.  Lnd  nade  liim  utterly 
tile  to  the  tolemtimi  aut,  a  niciuurc  of  wliicii  lie 
duclarvi  one  eonsequeiipe  to  be  'certiiin,  obvioua,  and 
uiidiiiitiblc  1  ruidtlmt  in.  the  vast  incrcaao  of  lecta  and 
heresid  anioiiK  ub.  which,  where  ail  reitraint  ii  taken 
~  niiut  of  iiei'euity  grow  to  the  higheat  pitch  that 
.  _  dovil  IiioiKlf  can  raise  aacb  a  Babel  to ;  ao  that 
there  ahiiU  not  be  one  bold  rinK-leading  knare  or 
foal  who  ihall  huTe  tlic  conflduncu  tu  sot  up  a  new 
wet,  but  slmll  find  pruwIytuB  enough  to  wear  hia 
name,  und  liit  tlii-mulTes  under  liia  banner:  of 
wliicli  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  prist  diaputc. 
And  then,  what  a  vaat  iiarty  of  thia  poor  deluded 
peoplu  must  of  neceaiity  be  drairu  after  these  im- 
postoril'  He  merdleaily  aatiriaea  the  Puritani,  a 
aect  of  irhuni  he  aaya, '  Tlicj  ascribed  thuse  viUanles 
which  were  done  by  the  inatigotion  oT  the  devil  to 
the  Irapnlae  and  sug^geation  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  He 
apcika  in  lenna  equally  bitter  and  unquoiiflod  of 
thinr  long  prayen : — 

do  not  in  the  lea«t  quMtiDB,  but  the  chief  design 
of  anch  as  uac  the  citei^porp  nay  i«  Id  aniuae  the 
ilnthiokiug  abble  with  an  adrairotion  of  their  gitla  ; 
thnr  whole  deiotion  proceodins  frotu  no  other  prin- 
ciple, bat  only  a  lore  to  hear  thcuueWes  (alk.  And, 
1  bvliere,  it  would  put  I.ucifer  hinuelf  hard  to  it,  to 
outrio  the  pride  of  one  of  those  felloWH  pouring  out  hia 
eiternpnre  atulT  among  hi«  ijpioranC,  whiuinjr,  factious 
foUowerf,  llaleiiing  to  and  applauding  hia  copious 
flow  and  caut,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertuicut  groaniL  Aiid  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prayer,  oven  when  beat  and  moat  dextcroiialy  per- 
fonned,  is  nathineelsc  but  a  busiiiou  of  inTention  and 
wit  Qiueh  as  it  i»),  and  reqnires  no  more  to  it,  hut  a 
tsemiiig  imaf^nation,  a  bold  front,  and  a  rrady  ei- 
prssaion  ;  and  dr<erveii  much  the  name  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  amatter  too  norioua  tube  auddenupon) 
which  i»  due  to  eKiempore  vemes,  only  with  thia  dif- 
forence,  that  there  is  necc.vacy  to  tlioae  latter  a  com- 
peteut  nieaaure  of  wit  and  Iciiming;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  all. 

In  1G93  I>r  South  hcEon  a  most  aerimnniaua  and 
tnnecent  wmlrnvccsy  with  Dr  SherhK'k,  by  publish- 
inic  AnimnileeriKHH  upon  that  wriler's  '  Vindieation 
of  the  IJoitrino  of  the  Trinity,"  The  violence  and 
personality  disiilayed  by  tntli  parties  on  this  occa- 
iiun  Kave  just  ofleni^  to  tlie  friend*  of  rfligiun  and 
tliechun-h  ;  and  atlentnh.  after  the  nontroveny  hud 
raged  with  nnahatinj;  violence  for  some  time,  the 
.  king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  It, 
by  ordaining  '  that  all  prpochers  shouhl  carefully 
avoid  all  new  tcrnii.  and  ennlinc  themaelvpa  la  such 
ways  of  Giplicatiuu  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  llerv  temper, 
Dr  South  was  fully  conscluna  of  the  nature  of  tlint 
Chnstian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  oURht  to  oeL  The  third  of  the  fullowinK  pas- 
sages in  his  scnnona  Is  but  another  pninf  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  frequcnlly  unable 
to  reduce  tu  pmctii'C  the  virtoous  principles  which 
they  really  and  honestly  hold. 

ineTrai/arlki,J>erd.J 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  und  to  plead  the 
will  InitBod  of  (he  deed,  shall  he  iu  duties  of  cost  and 
einense. 

Let  a  buainesa  of  oipennivo  charity  be  proponed  ; 
and  then,  an  I  showed  before,  that,  in  nutlent  of  la- 
bour, the  buy  pemon  could  And  no  handa  wherewith 
to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can  the  leli^aua 


derful  to  conaidcr  ben  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal, 
eithei  upoti  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  aud- 
dcn  impovcriaheB  the  rich,  breaka  the  merchant,  ahuta 
up  evtry  private  man's  eiehequer,  »Jid  mnkes  those 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  very  tame 
inittant,  want  nothing  to  apend-  So  thai,  instead  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  atiaii^tly  iucreasea 
their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars 
preacutlj.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  priuci  and 
countiy  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to 
contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  then 
innnedialely  they  have  nothing,  and  (heir  riches  upon 
Buch  occasions  (as  Salomon  eipreaaea  it)  never  fail  to 
moke  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away.     *     ■ 

to  descend  to  mattera  of  duly  and  comman 

occurrence  ;  what  ia  more  usual  in  conversation,  than 
for  men  to  expiesa  their  unwillingneas  to  do  a  thing 
by  faying  thoy  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  covetous  man, 
being  aaked  alittle  money  in  private  charity,  to  answer 
that  he  has  none  t  Which,  as  it  la,  if  true,  a  aufficient 
answer  to  Qod  and  man ;  h,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable 
hypocrioy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  iu  good  aunest  think  that  Ood  will  be 
pnt  off  to  I  or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God 
will  be  baffled  with  a  Lie  clothed  in  a  tcoSri 

For  such  pretencts  are  no  belter,  as  appean  from 
that  notable  account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this 
windy,  inaignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlesiiness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (James  iL 
15,  le).  -If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  theai. 
Depart  iu  peace,  be  ye  wanued  aud  filled  ;  notwlth- 


bc  built,  bcautiGcd, 
or  endowed  iu  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  lav 
out  bis  money  more  to  Ood't  honour,  the  public  good. 
and  the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  b«tow 
it  libetally  upon  such  au  occasion  ;  and,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  ia  ten  to  oue  but  you  shall  be  told,  *  how  much 
Ood  ia  for  the  inward,  spiritual  wonhip  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  the  Almighty  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  but  hears  and  accepts  the 
pravera  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and 
staples  ;  and  in  the  homelieat  and  meanest  cottages, 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and  moat  magnificent 
churches.'  Thui,  I  sav,  you  are  like  (a  be  answertd. 
In  reply  to  which,  1  would  have  all  such  >ly  sanctified 
chests  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  string)  to 
know,  once  for  all,  that  Qod,  wfao  accepts  the  piaytti 
of  hia  people  in  dcna  and  caves,  bama  and  stables, 
when,  by  his  afflicting  providence,  he  baa  driven  them 
from  the  appointed  places  of  hia  aolemn  worahip,  so 
that  they  caiiiiot  have  the  use  of  them,  vrill  not  for  all 
thia  endure  to  be  served  or  pmycd  to  by  them  in  such 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  bam-worahip,  nor  their  hog- 
atye  worship  ;  i.o,  nor  yet  their  parlour  or  their  cham- 
bei^wonbip,  nhrre  he  has  given  them  both  weattb  and 
power  to  build  churches.  For  he  that  cnmiuandt  ui 
lo  voriAip  Mm  in  Me  lyiWf,  commands  us  also  to  *obow 
him  nnlh  our  nAs/anrr,  And  never  pretend  that  thou 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  giTe, 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  hit  estate  cannot 
pOB.<ibly  servo  Ood  with  his  heart.  For  as  in  the 
heathen  worship  of  Cod,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart 
xoa  accounted  ominou',  so  in  the  Chriatian  worship 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  it  worthless  and 

And  Ihua  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  when 
they  are  called  <i)>on  to  give  uikui  a  rcligiuuB  account ; 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  well  enough  said 
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Kjpocrilel  when  th^  brother  hu  Iwt  >tl 


is  the  coitimon  word  it)  to  be  »U  heart,  wid  yet  the 
rmTilcM  ini«r  in  the  world. 

Hut  come  ire  now  to  thi«  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
neits  ill  mother  cane,  ind  trll  him  th^t  there  ia  >uc)i 
ooe,  a  luui  of  good  family,  good  educalion,  and  mho 
u  lost  all  his  estlite  for  the  kine,  iioir  rauly  to  rot 
1  priwii  for  debt  j  come,  what  will  you  giro  towarJj 
il  relpuel  Why,  then  uinwerB  the  irill  initead  of 
ic  deed,  u  much  the  readier  ipcaker  of  the  two, 
The  truth  is,  1  »lwaya  hiwl  &  mspvct  for  luch  men  ; 
lore  them  with  all  niy  heart ;  aiid  it  Ls  a  thuuiwnd 
itiea  that  any  that  had  iwrred  the  king  no  faithfully 
lould  be  in  <uoh  want.*  So  wy  I  too,  and  Ibe  more 
lame  ii  it  for  the  whnle  nation  that  they  should  be 
to.  But  itill,  what  Hill  tdu  girel  Wby,  then,  an- 
e  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you 
lu  could  not  come  in  a  norie  time ;  that  now- 
a-daT>  nione;^  is  very  scaruo  with  him,  and  that  there- 
fore  be  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  b«  aun  to  pray 
tor  the  poor  Mntleman. 
,  tbou  Eyi 
ft  be  had, 

tresa,  doit  thou  think  Ihui  to  lick  him  up  again  only 
irith  thy  tonguol  Ju»t  like  thnt  old  formal  hocus 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with 

Why,  idiat  an  Ibe  praj-cm  of  a  cotetou*  wretch 
■worth)  what  will  thy  bloJiing  go  for!  what  will  it 
buy!  ii  (bi>  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
te»t,  piTBijn  upon  the  Ciirinthiansi"  Thii  the  caw 
in  which  tlod  accept)  the  williiignca  of  the  mind  in- 
stead uf  the  libciality  of  the  puree!  No,  assuredly; 
but  the  measures  that  (lod  niarka  out  Co  thy  charity 
are  these;  thy  sapfrfluities  must  giie  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  contenience  ;  thy  coiircnience  miut 
Yeif  thy  neighbour's  necewity  ;  and,  laatlj,  thy  tefj 
necciwiliea  must  yield  tu  thy  nei;(hbour'B  extremity. 

This  in  the  gradual  proceiw  that  muit  be  thy  rule; 
And  he  tliat  pretends  a  dinability  to  giro  short  of  this, 

E'CTaticales  with  his  duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept. 
od  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  lo  rclicro  the  needn  of 
(by  poor  brother,  lometiniea  the  neceuitie*  of  thy 
country,  and  lomctime*  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince :  now,  before  thou  filest  to  llie  old,  sUle,  usual 
pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  con- 
aider  with  Ihytclf  that  there  is  a  Uvd  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  uif  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thou  coiut  do,  and  what  thou  canit  niit ;  and  cCFn- 
sider  in  the  neit  place,  that  it  is  not  tlio  best  bus- 
iMiidiy  in  the  world  Co  be  daiuucd  to  save  clutrgcis. 

llB-aalimd  o«rf  Good-aalivai  J/en.] 
A  staunch  rrnolred  temper  of  mind,  nob  suflering  a 
man  to  encak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  himself 
lo  all  humours,  though  never  so  alwurd  and  unrea- 
sonable, is  ivuimonly  branded  with,  and  cipowd  un- 
der the  chaiacter  oi;  pride,  moronity,  and  ill-nature : 
au  ugty  word,  Hhich  you  uis^  from  time  to  time  ob- 
•enu  many  honest,  worthy,  inoffensive  persons,  and 
that  of  all  sorts,  ranks,  and  profeuloiu,  itiangely  and 
unaccountably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
fore [  think  1  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
honesty  belter  service,  than  by  ripping  up  so  mali- 
ciou.  a  cheat,  to  vindicate  such  as  have  auffereil  by  it. 
Certain  it  is  that,  amongst  all  the  coutrivanco  of 

in  the  good  opinion  of  i 
the  greatest  worth  and 
tion  of  ill-natun  ;  an 
and  does  the  work  of  p 
and  safely.     Forasmuc! 


chiirge  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
nason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actinna ;  and  consequently 
dues  the  more  niiiichief,  brCBUse,  as  a  word  of  course, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  way  tu  prove  • 
paradox  or  falw  proiwsition  but  to  take  it  for  granCed, 
so,  such  O)  would  stab  any  man's  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  very  rarely  descend  to 
proofs  or  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  lor  their  pui^ 
pose  that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  beltored 
easily ;  and  ChnC  is  enough  to  do  any  one's  buiinm 
with  (he  generality  of  men,  who  scldiim  have  so  much 
Judgment  or  charity  as  (o  hear  the  cauae  befoie  Uiaj 

Rut  that  we  may  proceed  with  greater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  thii  case,  we  will  cndcaTour  to  find 
cut  the  right  sen.'ic  and  moaning  of  this  terrible  cco- 
founding  wonl,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  paiticulaia. 

And  here,  first,  ia  the  person  chareed  with  it  falw 
or  cruel,  nngralefiil  or  revenceful  1  ii  he  ahiewd  and 
unjust  in  his  dealings  with  othersl  does  he  regard  no 

Eomises,  and  pay  no  debts!  does  he  profess  love, 
Ddneas,  and  respect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  be 
.11  the  mischief  to  that  pooiblv  he  can!  ii  be 
unkind,  rude,  or  uigpirdly  to  bis  friends)  Haaheshut 
up  his  heart  and  his  band  towards  the  poor,  and  hia 
no  bowels  of  coinpu»ion  for  such  as  arc  in  want  and 
~  iHiy  I  is  he  unwn«ible  uf  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
ithal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  r^ 
lite  them  I  or,  lastly,  is  he  hitler  and  implacable  in 
le  pro«ecution  of  such  as  hare  wreuged  or  aboMd 

No  i  genenlly  none  of  these  ill  thinga  (whidi  ona 
luld  wonder  at}  are  ever  meaut,  or  so  niuch  aa 
thought  of,  in  the  charge  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  tha 
most  part,  the  clean  contrary  qualities  are  readily 
acknowiedged.  Av,  but  where  and  what  kind  of  thing, 
-'—   ■-  ''■■  ■  ilrange  occult  q^uality,  called  ili-nr- — 


whidi  makes  su 
have  the  ill  luck  to 
Why,  the  best  ai 


give 


»rit. 


«  this : 


le  taxed  with  it  I 
»unl  that  1,  ( 


«  agulusi  gnich  ai 


world  who,  wilhout  the  leait  anogancc  or  sclf-couceit, 
just  a  value  both  fur  themselves  and 
othen.  as  to  scorn  to  flatutr,  and  gloae,  tu  fall  down 
".  1  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
amy  proud,  swelling,  oviTgrown,  Jumineuring  huff 
vlwtsoevet.  And  such  persaus  generally  think  It 
enough  fur  them  to  show  their  superiors  respect  with- 
out adoration,  and  civility  -without  acrrilude. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  acarlaia  ill-natured 
atiSneu  (funooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  ba 
able  to  applaud  and  keep  pace  with  this  or  that  sslf- 
admiring,  vain-glurious  Thiaao,  while  he  is  plumlne 
and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  •tones  in 
his  own  coiiiiucudation  for  three  or  fi'Ur  hours  by  tha 
dock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  aud  throwing 


rtupo 


lallni 


nkind  b 


ill-natured  men,  whom 


There  is 
neither  1iu|iea  not  feoi 
vail  upon  to  have  auy  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  forlorn 
nieces  or  kinswiniien  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  theio. 

To  wbifh  we  may  add  another  sort  of  ohsCiuala  ill- 
naCured  penons,  who  are  not  to  bo  btvught  by  anj 
one's  guilt  or  gnitlncss  to  apeak  or  write,  or  to  *wmK 
or  lie,  as  thvif  are  bidden,  or  to  giro  up  their  own 
cnnscicncea  in  a  compliment  to  those  who  have  nana 

And  lastlv,  there  are  some  loeitremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  acnsibie,  when  Ihey  are  injured  and  oppressed, 
when  the^  ore  Hlaiidcred  in  Ibeir  own  good  uatues,  and 
•  ronped  in  their  just  interests;  ajid,  withal,  lo  dan 

bnatta  of  buridii  aa  to  bear  tamely  wb^MKror  ii  SMt 


KlU9 


CYCLOPJEDIA  OF 


DDon  theiD  ;  or  *uch  tpanieli  u  to  lick  tbs  foot  which 
kick*  Ihcm,  or  to  thuik  the  goojly  gnat  ana  for  doing 
tbeni  all  ihoc  back-f&ioun.  Nd»,  thcH  uid  the  like 
puticul&rs  are  some  of  the  chief  jnatuicea  of  that  ill- 
DMiin  nhich  men  are  more  properly  uid  to  tw  guilty 
of  towardb  their  auperion. 

But  thors  u  ■  sort  uf  ill-nature,  also,  that  UM)  to  be 
pi&ctiMil  tuwudi  equali  or  iiireriuni,  euch  u  pcrhaji* 
a  iDura  refuein^  to  Icurl  money  (o  Huch  u  he  kuoiri  will 
nerer  repay  hiiu,  and  ao  to  itniitcii  and  iacommode 
hinuelf,  only  to  gntiljr  a  nhark.  Or  pouibly  the  man 
may  prefer  h\n  duty  and  hi^t  huitinea  hefot«  cotnpauj, 
and  the  hetteriiig  hiujielf  bcfuie  the  humouring  of 
othen.  Or  he  uiiy  not  he  Tilling  to  tpcnd  hii  time, 
hi*  health,  and  hii  estate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  apuDg- 
ing,  ungrateful  s^ta,  and  bo  to  play  the  prodigal 
aniougbC  a  herd  of  Bwine.  With  lerccal  other  auch 
anpardoiiable  fault!  iii  eonTenaticm  (an  some  will 
haTB  thein),  for  which  the  fore-meulioned  cattle,  find- 
ing themntlvM  diFuppidnted,  will  he  »ure  to  go  gnini- 
bluig  uid  grunting  awar,  and  not  fail  to  pnclaim 
him  a  muroae,  ilt^.-Diiditioaed,  ill-natured  penon,  is 
all  cluhi  and  companies  whatMKnt;  and  ao  that 
nun's  work  i>  done,  and  hi*  name  liei  groTelling  upon 
(lu  ground,  in  all  the  tuTerna,  hrandy-shopa,  and 
coffenhougea  about  the  town. 

And  thua  ha'ing  giien  yuu  aome  tolerahle  a«o 

warda  lupcrion  lud  towardi  equals  and  iuferiora 
it  i(  Buy  and  natural  to  know  one  contrai?  by 
other),  we  may  from  hence  take  a  true  meojure  of  what 
the  norld  ia  oli»eried  to  tatau  by  the  contruy  charac- 
ter of  Eood-nature,  aa  it  ii  geneiiUly  beatowed. 

Andfint,  when  gnat  onea  coui^luafe  thii  endearing 
eulogy  to  those  belvw  them,  a  good-natured  man  gene- 
(ally  denotes  aoms  alariah,  glaTering,  flattering  para- 

ment ;  a  fellow  St  to  he  sent  upon  any  malicloua 
emnd  ;  a.  setter,  or  informer,  made  to  creep  into  alt 
companies;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
fiiendahip  or  acquaintance,  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  to 

a  word,  to  do  all  (hose  mean,  rile,  and  degeneroua 
office*  whiuh  tnen  of  grentneis  and  malice  UM  to  en- 
gaga  men  of  baaeneia  and  Ireaeheiy  in. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  panes 
between  equal*,  commonly  by  a  ^ood-natured  man  ia 
meant  either  some  eaay,  aofl-headcd  piece  of  simpli- 
cily,  who  euHera  himself  to  be  led  by  the  noae,  and 
wiped  of  hia  confeiiiciieea  by  a  company  of  sharping, 
wnrthlem  syr.'Ophanta,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise, 
laugh,  and  droll  at  him,  aa  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  lis  ill-piaced  coHt  and  kindneiui.  And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  vcmiin  dn  not  find  him  empty,  it  i«  odda 
but  in  a  little  time  they  will  make  him  so.  And  tbia 
ia  one  branch  of  that  which  aome  call  goid-naiura 
(luid  goud-natun  let  it  be) ;  indL-vd  >o  good,  that  ao- 
cotding  to  the  wise  Italian  prererb,  it  is  ereu  good  for 

l)r,  iu  the  neit  plaee,  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
uaually  nwaiit  neither  more  nor  lesH  than  a  good  fel- 
low,  a  painful,  able,  and  lahorioua  soaker.  Rut  be 
who  owea  all  hia  good  nature  tn  the  pot  and  the  pipe, 
to  the  jollity  anil  eoni|iliaiifc*  of  merry  company,  may 
pomibly  }to  to  bed  with  a  wonderful  Mock  nf  good 
nature  otcr-iiight,  but  tlieu  he  will  aleep  it  all  away 
again  before  the  morning. 


oua,  ia  to  he  knowing  in  their  profearion,  mupotled  in 
their  lives,  actire  and  laborious  in  their  charge*,  bold 
and  resolute  in  opposing  aeducers,  and  daring  to  look 
licD  in  the  face,  though  nerer  ao  notent  and  illuatri- 
oua.  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  c 
poesionate  to  oil.  Thene  are  our  rones  i 
our  escutcheons  and  higbext  titles  of  hi 


[The  rkaturridfA 


■U  and  Indvttry  CirBipaiti.'\    \ 


Nor  ia  that  man  tens  doceircd  that  tkinks  to  main- 
tajn  a  constant  tenure  at  pleasure  by  a  cootinoal  , 
purvoit  of  aporta  and  recreations.  The  moat  volup- 
tuous and  looae  person  breathing,  were  he  bat  tied  \a 
follow  his  hawks  and  hii  hound<,  his  dice  and  hii 
courtships  ecery  dav,  would  find  it  the  gieateat  tor- 
ment and  calamity  'that  could  befall  him  ;  he  would 
fly  to  the  mines  mid  galleys  for  hi>  rerreation,  and  to 
the  spade  and  the  inattr>ck  for  a  direninn  from  the  | 
misery  of  a  rflntinuol  unintennitled  pleasure.  Rut, 
on  the  contrarr,  the  proiidenee  of  (Jod  htm  lO  ordered 
the  couree  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  has  i]iade  it  the  matter  of  duly  and 
of  a  profeuion,  but  a  man  may  bear  tlie  continual 
punuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
•bop  and  trade  that  employa  a  man  in  his  youth,  em- 

Eloys  him  also  in  his  age.     Etcp^  m<}miug  he  rise* 
'esh  to  his  hammer  ai^d  nniil  ;  he  pa»e*  the  day    . 
singing;  custom  boa  naturalised  his  labour  to  him;    i 
hia  shop  in  hia  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any  en-    ' 
joymeut  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 


and  equally  apitefu 
the  ean  at  great  men  by  TcnomouB  ^Thi^•pen,  and  rim 
by  the  fal  I  or  better  men  than  hinuelf ;  yet  if  he  steps 
forth  with  a  I'riday  look  and  a  lenten  face,  with  a 
bleated  Jmu  I  and  a  moarnful  ditty  for  the  Ticee  of 
the  times ;  oh !  then  he  is  a  aaint  upon  earth  :  aa 
Ambrose  or  an  Auguatine  (t  mean  not  for  that  earthly 
trash  of  book-learning  ;  for,  alu  !  such  are  abore  that, 
or  at  least  that's  abore  them),  but  for  seal  and  for 
fasting,  tor  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eyes,  and  a  holy 
race  Hgainst  other  men's  sins.  And  happy  those 
ladies  and  leligious  damn  chaiactcrised  in  the  3d  of 
Timothy,  c  iii.  i,  «,  who  can  have  such  selfnienriiift 
thriving,  able  men  for  their  ronfeii«oi>  I  and  thrice 
'  appy  those  families  where  they  rouchufe  to  take 
tieir  Friilay  night's  refreiibmentii  I  thereby  demon- 
trate  to  the  world  what  Christian  abrtinence,  and 
'hat  priinitiie,  self-iuortifying  rigour  then  ia  in  for- 
hearini;  a  dinner,  that  they  may  bare  the  belter  sto- 
louh  to  their  supper.  In  fine,  the  whole  world  standi 
I  admiratiun  of  them :  fools  are  fond  of  (hem,  and 
ise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they  are  talked  of,  they 
■e  pointed  out ;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  they 
mw  the  cres  of  all  men  after  them,  and  genetBltj 
imeibing  cise. 


[/jTionHW*  ia  PoHw.] 


ir  Savi< 


[Thi  Olay  of  UiC  CUrss.-\ 

Ood  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  Che  conduit  by 

which  he  coniey*  it   to  the  sous  of  men  are  virtues 

and  generous  practices.     Some,   indeed,  may  please 


the  blind,  and  to  pul 

him  that  cannot  to  much  aa  see  to  dischar^j^e  the 
office  of  a  watch.  Nothing  more  eipnse*  to  contempt 
than  ignonjice.  When  Samton's  eyea  were  oat,  of  a 
public  magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  (port.  And 
when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  bow  well  he  goremed 
hia  Boni",  and  how  well  they  governed  the  chureh  uodtr 
him.  Hut  now  the  blindness  of  the  undeistanding  ii 
greator  and  more  scandalous,  rspcdally  in  such  a 
seeing  a/io  as  oura,  in  which  the  reiy  knowledge  of 
former  timea  passe*  but  for  ipiorauca  in  a  Mter 
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Ide,  and  iui 
bulta  will  di 


drm  i  ui  o^  tbat  fiiei  M  >11  le 
iDlo  erctythme,  but  «pedkll}  uito  fftulta  will  ddecU. 
Igiiamiet,  ii>J«ed,  h  Tu-  u  it  ni&j  be  nwlrml  into 
nktuniJ  iiiabililT,  is,  im  to  men  M  Inut,  inculpable, 
Uid  conKqueiitfy  not  the  objfct  of  tcom,  but  pit}' ; 
but  in  ■  pnvemor,  it  ciinuot  be  without  the  amiuiiction 
of  the  higkest  imiiudeiice  ;  for  »ba  bid  iiuiA  t,  one 
wqiire  to  leich  will  tu  gorcm  I  A  blind  niKn  ailling  in 
tbe  chiinnej-comer  it  nnrdcnikble  raough,  but  liltiuj; 
aX  the  helm  he  i>  iutolenblc.  If  men  vill  be  iKDoraiil 
Knd  illitento,  let  tbcm  be  ko  in  pritiit«,  mi<]  to  them- 
•elm,  ind  not  set  thrir  dKfcctii  in  a  hitib  pImcB,  to 
m^ke  thrtD  viiible  wid  CDiuipicuou*.  If  onb  will  not 
be  hooted  at,  let  Ibeiii  keen  cloiw  within  the  tree,  miil 
not  perch  upon  the  upper  bnuglia.  Solumoa  built  his 
temple  with  the  tftUnt  Fcclnn  ;  and  lamly  when  Tiod 
refused  the  defe^^tve  «nd  the  laaiinvd  for  mcrifice,  we 
cmnnot  think  thai  he  require  them  for  the  pneathnnd. 
When  Iraniing,  abilities,  uid  what  in  eicelleul  in  the 
world  fonake  the  cliurcb,  we  ma;  easily  fDrHell  its 
rain  without  the  gift  of  propberj.  And  when  ipio- 
nnce  succeeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
the  room  of  judpni 
coufiuiou  will  quick. 


II  quieklj  CI 


m  of  religion. 


[Btllgion  not  lloitiU  lo  Pleanrt.} 
That  jileimurB  is  man's  thicfeat  pood  (because,  in- 
deed, it  ia  the  perception  of  ^rood  that  ii  propcrlj  plca- 
iure},ii  an  aascilion  most  ccrtaiiil;  true,  thou^'''  under 
(he  common  acceptance  or  it,  not  onl;  falie,  but 
odiaua.  >'oi,  according  to  this,  pleoaiire  and  sen- 
aualil;  pas*  for  teniia  equiraliiil ;  and  thcivfun  be 
that  takes  it  in  this  sonre,  alten  tl>e  subject  of  the 
discfluci«.  Sensuality  L>  indeed  a  part,  or  mtbcr  one 
kind  of  iJcasure,  such  an  M.e  w  it  is.  Kw  pleasure, 
in  Efncnil,  ii-  the  cunsequcnt  apptchenalon  of  a  suitable 
objnt  suiubly  ai>]ilied  to  a  n^htly  dl'iposnl  ricully ; 
at.d  si>  must  be  courenwit  bolfa  Hboiit  the  f;tcullie>  of 
the  body  and  of  the  soul  reapccIiTclr,  as  bringlbe  re- 
mit of  the  fruitions  belonging  to  hoih. 

Now,  aniongKt  those  many  aijKuments  uswl  to  pr>m 
opoii  mm  the  eicivise  of  religion,  1  know  none  that 
are  like  Id  be  so  eucceasful  as  those  that  answer  mod 
Rmorr  the  pnrjudicea  that  generally  possess  and  bar 
up  the  bcattn  of  men  against  it :  aDiongsl  which  there 
ia  none  so  prrralcnt  in  truth,  thouj^h  so  little  owned 
in  pRtcncr,  •*  that  it  ia  an  «nemy  to  men's  pleasure*, 
that  it  bersatcs  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  eunwrse, 
doonis  tliem  to  an  absuid  and  perpetual  nielancJioly, 
desif^ing  to  make  the  world  mithing  else  but  a  great 
niuiia:>tery ;  with  wliicb  notion  of  reli^on  nature 
and  rcano'n  ■£•'!□  tii  have  gnwt  cause  to  be  divatiaSed. 
For  siui-e  (Jbd  never  cnaU-d  any  fiuully.  either  in  soul 
or  IhsIt,  hut  withal  preiiaied  fur  it  a  *uiulile  objecl, 
and  tiinl  in  oiilcr  to  its  gratilicatinu,  can  we  think 
that  reliKiun  was  designed  imly  for  a  contradiction  lo 

lynuuiy  iu  Ihu  wirld,  tu  tantalise  and  tie  men  up 
IniU  MiJKViiiDnt,  ill  the  midnt  bf  all  the  opportunilin 
of  ciO"y"><»'  <  ">  )''■"  ""'"  '■<''  ^'■0  f"''"^'  alToc- 
tiiina  of  hungur  uiid  ihint  iu  the  i-ery  honui  of  plenty, 
and  then  lo  IcU  them  that  ihr  envy  of  I'roiiduncehas 
acaled  tin  evervthiug  that  w  suitable  under  the  cha- 
lu-terofuulanfull  Kcr  iirtainly,  first  to  fni do  ap- 
petites fit  IU  rMr.'i*B  picasuni,  and  then  lo  interdict 
them  with  a  Tuuch  nut,  lat-te  nut,  con  Iw  nothing  e]*c 
ttuui  unlv  tu  giro  them  ecnuion  to  deiour  and  prvy 
upon  the'iHscliui,  and  so  to  kei.p  men  under  tbo  per- 

Etual  lomient  i-f  an  unMlisficil  desire;  a  thing 
ladj  cotitCKiy  to  the  natural  felidtyof  the  creature, 
■nd  ronsequeutly  to  the  wisdoui  and  goodnoia  of  the 
great  CiiMitor. 

lie,  iheref>>re,  that  would  perauade  men  to  religion 
both  with  art  and  elRcnry.  niuat  found  (he  penuasion 
cf  it  BpOD  Itiit,  (hat  it  interferes  not  with  an/ latiuuai 


pleasure,  that  it  bid*  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  ptoie  lo  bim  ought 

(ii  b*  enjoyed.     Til  confessed,  when,  tlimugh  the  era* 


>*  enjoyed. 


>  temper  c 
ould  tf 


jpyment  < 

agrcaler  i  neon  lenience,  Iben  religion  bida  him  quit 
it ;  that  is,  it  bids  hini  prefer  tne  endumnre  of  a 
Irsnr  eril  before  a  greater,  and  nature  ilwlf  doa  no 
Ins.  Religion,  thcn.'fi4«,  iii.renchdt  upon  none  of  oar 
priTileg«,,  intailos  none  .if  i.ur  pleasurea  ;  it  may,  in- 
rl«d,  aoinetinies  coinmind  us  to  change,  but  neia 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

IZabour  orercoma  AfipanM  Impeuibilitia.] 
l.*bour  i>  cnnfewed  ly  a  jirent  part  of  the  cun*,  and 
tlierefore  no  wonder  if  nien  (ly  from  it ;  which  they  do 
irith  so  greftt  nii  aiennan,  that  few  men  know  their 
os-n  atrenpth  for  want  of  triing  it,  and  upwi  that  ac- 
cinint  think  theiiiiH'lves  realU  unable  to  do  many 
thiogt  which  eipi'rience  would  convince  them  thgy 
hare  more  ability  to  clfnit  than  they  have  will  to  at- 
tempt. It  ia  idlenens  that  ctcntea  imposai  bill  tic* ;  and 
nbere  men  cnre  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  tbem- 
selfes  undcra  penuaxion  that  itcannol  bedon*.  Tha 
shortest  and  cho  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  pombl*^ 
ii  strenuously  to  net  about  it ;  and  no  wouder  if  that 
prorea  it  possible  that  fur  the  moat  part  makea  it  ao. 


I/Byra/i'ftK/rai 


rabU  Fia.] 


As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  meani  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  ao 
neithirr  la  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
tljitt  he  shall  be  able  so  nmch  as  to  alter  or  rueliorata 
the  humour  of  an  nngrateful  person  by  any  auts  of 
idncss,  Ihouiih  never  so  frequent,  never  so  oblij,'in^ 
"'  '        '      ""'  teach  the  learned,  and  expeneuca 


PhiloHnphy  * 


tbat 


ixpeneUM 
f  hardly  fcaaible.    For 
I  he  sliall  despise  you.  Commend 


The  greatest  favouin  to  such  an  one  an  but  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves  ;  they  leave  do 
trace,  no  sipi  behind  theni ;  (hey  neither  soften  nor 
win  UDon  him  ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  bim  u  bard,  aa  rugged,  and  as  unconcerned  at 
ever.  All  kindnesses  dciicrnd  upon  such  a  temper  aa 
showen  of  rein  or  riven  of  fresb  water  falling  into  tha 
main  aea;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all 
clianged  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
tbe  mind  of  an  ungrateful  pcrwn,  that  it  ia  kindnaa- 
proof.  It  is  iniiwndrdhle,  unt-onquerable ;  unconquer- 
able  by  that  which  conquers  all  thing*  else,  even  bj 
Icre  itself.  Klints  may  be  melted— we  see  it  daily— 
but  an  ungnteful  heart  cannot  (  no,  nut  by  tli* 
ilrongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  at- 
tempta,  all  your  eipcriments,  for  anything  tbat  man 
ciiu  do,  he  tnat  is  ungnteful  will  In  ungrateful  atill. 
And  the  reanon  ii  manifest ;  fur  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  yuu  that  ingratitude  sprang  fi-oni  a  prin- 
riple  of  ill  nature  :  which  being  a  thing  Ibuudcal  in 
*iich  a  certain  constitution  uf  blood  ud  spirit,  aa, 
bnng  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  aball  prevent  all  remedlea  thai 
ran  be  applied  by  education,  and  leares  luch  a  bia* 
upon  the  mind,  as  ia  bi'forebiaud  with  all  instruction. 

So  that  yuu  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  aa 
ii)]gmtefuli>crson,but,if  jou  louk  backward,  and  traca 
him  up  to  his  original,  rou  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
•u;  and  if  you  could  look  forward  enoiuh.  It  ii  a 
Uiouaand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  hs  ^M  diaa  ao; 
fiir  jou  aball  never  light  upon  an  ill-natarsl  man  wba 
va  not  also  an  iU-natund  child,  and  gave  atTCnl 
tntimoniea  of  bia  being  ao  to  diwuiung  pcoon^  ItUf 
bafora  ttaa  UM  of  liii  waacaL 
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The  thread  that  nature  spina  U  seldom  bn.kcn  off* 
by  anything  hut  death.  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God*s  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  humanly  spcakin;;;,  and  accordin;?  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  oeldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  haH 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  f^ixxl  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
Bhow  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisely  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountain  from  the 
stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill -nature  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

DR  JOHN  'WILKINS. 

Dr  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  l)r  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
scientific  with  theological  study.  Having  sided 
with  the  popidar  party  during  the  civil  war,  lie 
peccivc<l,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental phih)sophy  as  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  II. 
under  the  title  of  the  lloyal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  l)r  Sprat,  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account  *  It 
was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lotlgings,  in  Wadham 
college,  which  was  then  the  plju-e  of  resort  for 
Tirtuous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  hiid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown- men,  hiul  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  w^as  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  •  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  gh)omy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  wjis  t^x)  melancholy 
a  reflection  :  it  was  nature  alone  whicli  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  drtiws  our  minds  off  from  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness : 
while  the  ccmsideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  ne^er 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.'* 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  headship 

*  Sprat's  Histofj  of  the  Royal  Boolety,  pp.  58,  Mw 


of  Trinity  college  having  beeo  presented  to  him 
during  the  brief  government  of  his  wife's  nephew, 
Hichanl.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  ejected  from 
tliis  oflSce  ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent  ncft 
unacc*oramodating,  the  path  of  advancement  did 
not  long  remain  closed.  Having  gained  the  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  #as  advanced  in 
1 668,  after  several  intermediate  steps,  to  the  see  of 
Chester.    According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  I>r  Wilkina 

*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  aa 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any  I  ever 
knew.  Though  he  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance  but  to  do  good 
ofiices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge, 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  partiea,  or 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits  and 
fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious;  but  was  the 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.*  Bishop 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-law  Tillotaon, 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  day,  was 
an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  high-church 
party;  but  fortunately  he  possessed,  as  Burnet 
farther  informs  us,  *  a  courage  which  could  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load 
him.'  He  wn)te  several  theological  and  mathema^ 
tical  works;  but  his  most  noted  performan(x»  is  one 
which  he  publisher!  in  early  life,  entitled  The  Dis- 
covery  of  a  New  World ;  or  a  Diacounte  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  anoUier  Habitable 
World  in  the  Moon  :  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the 
Poiutibility  of  a  Passage  thither.  In  this  ingenious 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  proposition, 

*  That  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  thenu' 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  utter  im- 
possibility :  yet  from  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostile 
inference  ought  to  be  drawn,  seeing  that  many 
things  formerly  supposed  impossible  have  actually 
been  accomplishe<i  *  If  we  do  but  consider,'  says 
he,  '  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arts  do  usually 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  doubt 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  out  amongst 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  metliod 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  all,  but  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  to  another.  It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planet<i  were  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  found  to  be  the  same.  And  in  greater 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.'  Though  it  is 
evident  tliat  the  possibility  of  any  event  whatsoever 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  they  seem  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Wilkins,  who  goea 
on  to  discuss  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  aerial  journey.  After  disposing,  by 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  *the  natural  heaviness  of  a 
man's  body,'  and  *the  extreme  coldness  and  thinner 
of  the  ethereal  air' — and  having  made  it  appear  that 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would  probably 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months — he  natorallj  stumUea 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  posaiUe  for  anj 
to  tarry  ao  long  without  diet  or  aleep  f 

1.  For  diet  I  auppoae  there  ooold  he  no  tmatiiig  it 
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th»t  f""ri  lif  I'hilo  the  Jew  {menti^iini  before),  wU 
thinks  (hut  iLii*  uiubic  of  the  j^pbcrca  Hhould  »up|>]j  the 
itno^U  or  I'ood. 

Nor  nui  we  well  cancclrc  how  *  mu)  «hnuldbe  able 
ta  any  M  much  luj;fngn  with  hini  u  might  wirve  fur 
hia  TiMicuni  in  in  teiliouii  >  Joumef. 

2.  Out  if  he  could,  jet  he  must  hiTe  aomo  time  to 
rM  mnd  oleep  in.  Aad  I  belieie  he  sfa^ll  acarcii  find 
ui;  lod^ni!)  bj  the  way.  No  inns  lo  cnlert&in  fitt- 
•engen,  nor  nnj  cuCla  in  the  «ir  (nnleM  tbej  be 
encbuited  onm)  to  recviic  poor  pilgrima  or  cnuit 
knijihu.  And  to,  eontpquentlv,  he  auiuot  hftTe  >ti> 
ible  hopes  of  renching  tbither.* 

The  difficultj  u  lo  ileep  ia  rcmoTcd  hy  mcona  of 
the  folliiwing  iiipcnioiH  «iippo«i(icm  ;■ — "Seeing  wo  do 
not  then  ipcnd  ouraplvM  in  any  labour,  we  iball  not, 
it  mny  be,  need  the  n-fnrihmcnt  of  ilccp.  But  if  we 
do,  we  cuiiuit  desire  n  Hiftvrbcd  than  the  air,  where 
we  may  repuve  ourMilvcs  flrmly  and  lafely  u  En  our 
chnmbera.'  The  n«f«»iiry  luppiy  of  food  remalna, 
howe»er,  to  be  provided  for ;  ard  on  this  iobjeet  IliC 
aolhor  is  abundiuilly  amusing.  We  hare  room  for 
only  a  few  of  liis  au^cstioni. 

■And  here  i(  is  considenble,  that  linn  car  bodiia 
will  then  be  deioid  oTfrnfitr,  and  other  impedimenta 
of  motion,  we  thall  not  at  all  spend  ourMlxes  in  any  , 
labour,  and  so,  conHi|uently,  not  much  need  the 
I  nparotion  of  diet ;  but  niay,  pcrhapa,  lire  altogether 
{  without  it,  Bi  thoH  creaturra  haie  done  who,  by 
I  ttaaonif  their  alceping  for  many  days  toother,  hare 
not  spent  any  spiritu,  and  so  not  wanted  any  food, 
I  which    i  ....,...- . 

I  poxeMi 

that  of  Kplmcnidea,  k\o  ia  atnricd  to  bare  alepC 
aereritv-iiTe  years  ;   and  another  of  a  rustic  in  Gct> 

I  many,  who,  brine  accidentally  coTeirdwithabay-ricli, 
slept  there  for  all  the  autumn  and  tbo  winter  fol- 


low 


Or,  if  this  will  not  iKt\t,  yet  why  may  not  a 
Papist  fiut  K)  long,  aa  well  aa  Ignatiua  or  Xareriaa  I 

I  Or  if  tbrie  Iw  am-h  a  atrange  eflicncy  in  the  bieod  of 
the  Kucbarijit,  aa  their  miroculaua  relations  de  attribute 

I    to  it,  why,  then,  that  may  acrre  well  enough  for  their 

I        Or,  if  we  must  needs  feed  upon  aomethinE  elae,  why 
I   may  not  amellanouriahua!    Pliitaichiad  Pliay,  and 

diren  other  oncienta,  tell  ua  of  a  nation  in  India  that 
j  liied  only  upon  plcaaing  odoura.  And  'tis  the  eommon 
I  opinian  of  phvKiciana,  that  these  do  strangely  both 
,  itienglhen  duiI  repair  the  ipirita.  Hence  was  it  that 
I  Dcmocritua  was  able,  forditets  daya  tnfiether,  to  feed 
1    bimaelf  aith  the  niem  smell  of  hot  bread. 

Ur  if  it  be  nccoMary  that  our  rtomscha  must  receire 
I    the  food,  why,  [lien,  it  is  not  inipufaiblo  that  the 

pnrily  of  the  i-thcreal  air,  being  not  niiicd  with  any 

uiiproper  Tspouia,  may  be  ao  agreeable  l«  our  bodies, 
:    OS  to  yield  ut  suHicieat  nourithiiicnt.' 
'       The  irrciitfst  dllBciilty  of  nil,  howcrer.  Is  ttill  nn- 

rpmoTcd  ■.  and  that  ia.  By  what  conveyance  are  we 
'   ft)  or(  tn  tlic  nionn  ?    With  what  the  author  says  on 

till!  point,  we  ilioll  conclude  our  estnictt  firom  bia 


[ffoHr  a  Man  mop  Fig  to  Oit  MooaCI 

If  it  be  here  in<|Uired,  what  meana  there  may  be 
conjectured  for  nnr  awwiiding  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
nHrth'a  mognetiral  vigour,  I  auifwer,  1.  It  is  not 
perhaps  iniposiuhle  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by 
tlie  application  nf  -n'm^  to  bii  own  body ;  oa  an^U 
are  pictured,  as  Mercury  and  Diedsloa  are  feigned,  aTid 
aa  hath  been  attempts  by  diven,  particularly  by  a 
Turk  in  Constantinojile,  as  Rusbequius  relates. 


%  If  there  be  auch  a  great  rurk  in  Madagascar  aa 
Murrua  Polua,  the  Venetian,  mentions,  the  feathen  in 
whom)  winga  are  twelre  (bet  long,  which  can  aoop  up  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kite*  do  a 
mouae  ;  why,  then,  it  ia  but  leaching  one  of  these  to 
carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  oaOanynudi 
does  upon  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  wayi  will  aerre,  yet  I  da 
•erioualy,  and  upon  good  grounda,  aSirm  it  poaaibia  t« 
make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  ait,  and 
give  auch  amotion  un^  it,  oa  shall  conreybim  thrnngb 
the  air.  And  thia,  pcrhiip^  might  be  mode  la^ 
enough  to  CHrry  divmi  men  at  the  aame  time,  togethel 
with  food  for  their  viaticum,  and  commodities  fu 
trallic.  It  ia  not  flic  h!;.-neHa  of  anything  in  thia  kind 
that  can  hinder  ii,'  ni'>tl<iri,  if  the  mntiva  faculty  be 
anawemlilc  thereunto.  Vta  aeo  a  grrnl  thip  swima  aa 
well  as  a  small  mik,  und  an  raglu  llica  iu  the  air  il 
well  aa  a  little  gnnt. 

""  I*  engine  may  be  cnnlrlreil  from  the  same  prin- 
I  by  which  An-)iTli>.<  made  a  wooden  dove,  and 


I>r  Wilkina  was  succeeded  in  the  lee  of  Cheatei 
by  another  very  learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr 
John  PRAitaoH  (I6I3-I68G),  who  had  prevlonilj 
filled  a  divinity  chair  at  Cambridge,  and  been  mat- 
ter of  Trinity  college  in  that  uniteraily.  He  pnb- 
lialicd.  in  If..')!),  Ati  ExpotH'am  on  Iht  Cmd.  which 
Biahnp  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  'among  the  beat 
b(B)ki  thiit  our  church  hoa  produceil."  This  work 
hai  been  niuuh  admired  fur  Iho  melody  of  its  lon- 
guBgc.  and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  ia  which 
the  aulyect*  are  treated.    The  author  tbua  illQl- 

[Tl,e  ffrmrrcrfibii.] 

fleaide  the  principles  of  which  we  consiat,  and  tha 
acliona  which  flow  fiom  ua,  the  consideration  of  th« 
things  without  ua,  and  the  natural  counw  of  varia- 
llona  in  the  crealun-,  will  render  the  rcsunection  yet 
more  highly  pmbable.  Krery  "pace  of  twenty-fout 
houn  teacheth  thus  nmcli,  in  'which  there  ia  alwayt  s 
revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrection.  The  tiaydies 
into  a  night,  and  ia  buried  in  ailcncvand  indarknen; 
In  the  neit  morning  it  ap]>eareth  again  mid  ravireth, 
opening  the  grave  of  darkiieaa,  riaing  froni  the  dead  oi 
night ;  thia  ia  a  diurnal  resurrection.  Aa  the  day 
dies  into  night,  ao  doth  the  summer  into  winter  ;  tlie 
sap  ia  aaid  in  dcaceiid  into  the  root,  and  Ihero  it  liei 
buried  in  the  ground  ;  theearth  ia  covered  with  snow, 
orcruated  with  frwt,  and  bec"mesn  general  aepulehirj 
when  the«pringappeareth,all  begin  to  ri«  ;  the  plant* 

id  flowen  peep  nut  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  gniw. 


is  the  a 


..  Tbec' 


by  which  we  live,  and  for  wsiit  of  which  we  perl'h 
with  famiDe,  ia  notwitha tanding  cast  upon  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  may 
corrupt,  and  being  rorrupled,  may  revive  and  mul- 
tiply:  ourbodiaa  are  fed  bythii  constant  experiment, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  succcaiion  of  reaur- 
recliona.  Thua  all  tliitigi  are  repBired*y  corrupting, 
are  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  clying; 
andcanwe  think  that  man,  the  lord  <if  all  tbeae  things, 
which  thus  die  and  revive  iarJiiio,  ahould  be  detained 
in  death  as  never  to  live  again  I  la  it  imaginable 
thai  God  abould  thus  rcatore  all  thlnga  to  man,  and 
oat  reatore  man  to  himself  I  If  there  wen  no  otLet 
con  aid  era  t  ion,  but  of  the  principiea  of  human  natuia, 
of  the  llbertj  and  remonerability  of  human  actioDiL 
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I  of  the  niilur»l  rrTolutiuns  siid   nwuTTectiuiis 
er  ireMum,  itw«r«»buinUDtW  luffiriciit  to  rcni 
icKumrtioii  or  our  bodiu  liignl;  probable. 
iVe  niui't  not  iCTt   in  tliit  whool  of  uatun,  i 
j     Mtllc  our  penuaiiiotii  upon  likelihoDdi ;    but  H 
pwed  from  ah  K|ipuvi>t  pouibility  iotu  &  high  p 
BumptioJi   »iid   probBbilily,  bo   inuit   we   pMu   fp 
theiin  unto  K  full  ■BUmii«or>ninr>>1Ublc«rtuii 
Anil  of  thin,  indeed,  wis  cannot  bo  luBured  but  bj  1 
rarcUtinn  of  the  will  of  God;  upon  bin  poirer  wg  niuat 
conclude  that  tre  n»T,  from  hix  will  that  we  ihal' 
riM  Itoin  the  dead.     Now,  the  power  of  Uod  i«  kiiow 
Dnta  all  men,  uid  theTcfore  all  men  maj  infer  froi 
thence  a  pouibilitj ;  but  the  will  of  (iod  in  not  n 
»ealrd   unto  all   men,    and    tht-refore  ftll  bare  ni 
an  infallible  ccrtsint;  of  the  nwiirm-tion.      For  the 
(Touniiiiis  of  which  aMninLoce  I  ahull  khuw  that  God 
hath  rcTcaled  the  determinatiou  of  bii  will  to 
the  Jead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
inteiitioii  in  hi>  Word,  but  hath  alio  WTeial  waji 
conGnned  the  lanie. 


Db  Thomas  SpRiT.  bi«hnp  of  Rorheatcr  (ISSS- 
1713),  ii  iiruimlhy  JJrJdinn.n  »» 'an  author  whow 

Cregniiiicydf  iniat^nnlion  uid  cluquenn;  uf  laiiKnnge 
KtK  dewrrpdly  H-t  him  hiKli  i"  tbe  mnki  of  lir«ra' 
tnrei'*  and  ullbougU  Ihc  Tuicriif  the  literary  publii 
fau  not  conHmied  mi  high  a  euliigluni,  ret  Irie  Cflu- 
btJty  of  the  blilHip  in  Ma  uwii  lEnwa,  addt^  la  thi 
merits  iif  liie  ilylc,  which,  lliiiuj!U  not  iire-eniiiii'nt. 
■re  nnqiie«tionnbly  B"*'-  tnli'le  li'm  In  be  nicii- 
tlonni  aiiuiriB  tlie  IcBding  profc  writer!  of  Ihli 
perfiid.  At  Oxfiird,  where  he  mviVLiI  hiiimtdemi- 
cnl  cddcatinn,  Iw  iludied  niullicnukliin  under  Dr 
Williina,  Rt  wlioee  houie  thv  jiliiluaiiphieiU  inquirer* 
who  originMcd  tliu  Royifl  Six'ii-ly  n«ed  at  that  time 
to  mi*t.  Spnit'a  intlmaty  nilh  Wilkini  led  to  hii 
dectiun  u  a  nicmher  of  the  ■oricty  Kwn  after  ill 
incorpomtinn ',  and  in  1BS7  lit  piibllahed  the  history 
of  Ulal  U'limed  body,  with  Ihe  object  nf  diMipatlng 
the  prvj  udi<-G  and  auiplei'iii  with  whii'h  it  wni  re- 
girned  by  the  puliiiu.  '  This,'  uyn  1 1r  Johnson. '  ii 
one  of  the  few  bcufci  whi.li  Hl.Ttioii  of  N'otiniciil 
and  tleKoncc  of  diction  linrc  Ihvii  oblu  to  jireseTTe, 
~'  uyli  wriltm  upon  a  lubjtcl  tlux  nnd  Ininiitory. 
B  hiitiiry  of  the  Royal  fkicifty  is  now  read,  not 
h  the  with  to  know  what  tlii'v  were  tliun  doinfC, 
Uit  how  tlwir  tianuictioni  are  I'lliibilul  by  Sprat.'f 
rruTiouily  to  Ihii  time  he  hnil  bun  npiMintcd 
chaplain  to  the  Uuke  nf  IlncklnKhiH".  "Ihmii  lie  ii 
laid  to  hnre  aided  in  writing  tliu  Itclicareiil.  He 
waa  made  also  chapWn  tu  tlie  king.  In  tliMe  dr- 
cumitancca,  ecvleiiailiciil  pnimoiiun  cimld  luirdly 
failtu  eniuc:  and  accordingly,  aner  aevenil  adranc- 
[ng  ileiKi,  the  ne  of  llcx.-he*lvr  wa>  utlnincd  In  IB84. 
Next  j'eHr  he  lerved  the  government  by  publithlng 
account  of  the  IlyeliuOM;  iJiit,  writtuii  by  tlie 
imiind  of  King  Jaii.ei.  For  tlii*  work  lit  found 
it  cuiiTunii'nt,  after  ihu  Itui'ulatiiHi,  to  print  Bti  ijio- 
logy  I  and  liaTiiig  lubniiiled  to  the  new  nEovemnieiit, 
he  wu  allowed,  nutwillislandinit  hia  well-known 
attachment  tu  the  abdicated  inunnreh,  to  remain 
unmulwlfd  in  hia  hiiihiipric.  In  1692.  lumefur.  lie 
■  briiuglit  Into  trouble  by  a  fidae  Btx'Ufatitin  of 
ling  ill  a  conupmii'y  for  Ihu  reituratiun  uf  Jameni 
but  after  a  •nflnciiieiit  of  eleven  ibira.  ho  clearly 
proved  his  innueenee.  So  strong  wni  the  iiii)ircuion 
made  by  this  event  upon  hia  mind,  thut  he  ever 
afterwarda  ditlininilshed  the  annirenary  of  hia  de- 
liverance ai  It  day  uf  thankaeiving.  Bailies  the 
worki  alrendy  mentioned.  R|irat  wrote  u  Lift  of 
Ouibs  (less),  prdlieJ  to  tlie  works  of  Hint  }iucl ; 
I  Jotauob'i  Llfs  of  CowIqj,  f  Lite  of  BpiuL 


productiiina.    lie  publiahnj  also  some  poetui,  wlii.    ,    ^ 
being  in  the  ityle  uf  Cowley,  have  long  alnca  fallen 
into  neglect,  though  atiU  to  be  found  in  the  early    | 
cdlectioni  of  ICngliah  poe(i7.     The  qualiliea  whiib    . 
deserve  to  be  admired  in  hia  prose  style  arv  strength, 
neatness,   smootlineas,   and   precision.     It  display*    . 
but  little  of  that  aplendour  wbich  the  eulogj  by 
Ur  Johnsou  induces  a  reader  la  expect,  UioDgh 
we  can  by  do  means  agree  with  Dr  Drake  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wanting  in  vigour.    'They  who 
■ball  study  hia  pages.'  uys  that  writer,  'will  Snd    ' 
no  richness,   ardour,  or  strength  in   hii  dictiont   ; 
but,  on  the  cuntrury.  an  air  of  feeblenesa,  and  a   l 
species  of  iinbetile   sprueeneis.   pervading   all   hi*    | 
jntiductiona.      They    must   acknowledge,   however, 
much  cleameaa  in  hia  eonatructioo,  and  will  pro- 
bably ngree  that  hi*  cadences  arc  often  peculiurly 
well  turned.  CTpociiUly  those  which  terminate  bii 
paragraplK,  ana  which  sometimes  pusses*  a  sniart- 
ne*B  which  exciics  attention."    lo  our  opinion,  it   f 
would  not  be  easy  to  And  in  any  eonlcmporary  work 
a  better  apecimen  of  what  i*  called  the  middle  style, 
than  the  tirat  of  the  tubjoined  extracCi,  fonning  a 
portinn  of  Sprat'*  Hiitory  of  At  Bufat  Socitlg.     It 
i*  difOcult  to  account  for  the  iierversily  of  Lotil 
Orrery,   who,  after  remarking  that,  'among  our 
Englinh   write™,   few  men  lisve  gained  a  greater 
i^IiarHcler  for  elegance  and  currectness  than  Sprat,' 
declares,  that '  lew  men  have  deserved  it  leu;  and 
that.  ■  npon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,   lii*  Un-   I 
guage  will  sooner  give  ynu  an  idea  of  one  of  tha   I 
insignifleaiit  tottering  boat*  upon  llie  HinuBe*,  than   j 
of  tlie    smooth  noUe  cumnt  of  the  river   if»elf.f 
Uow  far  this  i*  true,  let  tlie  reader  judge  for  him- 
sel£  ' 


uiiden,w] 


a  faU  . 
iiake  general  ei 


are  real ;  when  w 

rate  a>]>ecl,  or  particular  sccidenli  to  hava  so 
hmX  Mguilicatiou.     Though  both  the*  may  se 
nt  to  have  the  strictest  appearance  of  religlMi, 
yet  they  are  llie  greatest  usurpation*  on  the  secrets  of 
the  Aluii):hC)',  and  uiipardonable  pivsumptioni 
high  pTen>|;ativeB  of  puiiinhitient  Slid  reward. 

'--'  now,  if  a  niodenling  of  those  eiiraTagaoccs 
^  esteemed  profanenes',  I  pre**  ' 
the  eipcrinieutaj  philunpber. 
granted,  that  he  will  be  veiy  sniipulous  in  believing 
all  manner  of  Gomnientarin  on  prophetical  ii-'---  '- 
giving  liberty  to  new  ptcdiclioiis,  and  in  SMiiciiing 
-\t  causes  and  nuirkintf  out  the  paths  of  God's  judg- 

He  raunot  suddenly  conclude  all  eitnordinsiy 
rcuts  tu  be  the  imuieitiate  finf:er  of  Qod  ;  because 
he  taluiliarly  twholda  the  inward  workings  of  thingi^ 
{leiccirea  that  many  eSecIs,  wbich  uw  U 
ailri^bt  the  igiiutant,  an  brought  foilh  by  ibe  com- 
nion  instruiueuts  of  nature,  lie  cannot  be  euddmlj 
inclined  to  |wsi  cennire  on  men'*  eternal  conditioa 
from  any  leiu[»nLl  judgment,  that  may  befall  them 
because  hi*  luug  cuuvctm  with  HI  maltais,  ti 


pl«.. 


Ih  of  Hha 


;n[.lij 


,  that '  all  thing!  happen  alike  t-  „..     ... 

blindly  consent  to  all  imagii.atioDa  of  devout  ma 
about  future  coiitingcnriea,  seeing  he  ia  so  rigid  ii. 
examining  oU  particular  matt^in  of  fact.     He  cumot 
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be  forward  to  assent  to  npiritual  raptum  and  rerela- 
tions ;  because  he  is  trulj  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers of  meu*8  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fancy,  and  so  better  understands  the 
difference  between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irre- 
ligious. Tis  true,  to  deny  that  Ood  has  heretofore 
warned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  rexy  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
which  any  prirate  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to 
disdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  ourselves.  To  declare  against  the  possibility  that 
new  prophets  may  be  sent  from  heaven,  is  to  insinuate 
that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 
itself  that  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  circumspec- 
tion that  the  reason  of  men  be  not  over-reached.  To 
deny  that  God  directs  the  counte  of  human  things,  is 
stupidity :  but  to  hearken  to  every  prodigv  that  men 
frame  against  their  enemies,  or  for  themselves,  is  not 
to  reverence  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serve 
the  passions,  the  interestH,  and  revenges  of  nten. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world,  if  we  do  not  discover  in  every  turn  of 
human  actions  many  supernatural  providences  and 
miraculous  events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
creation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom, that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
to  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
reward. 

Let  us,  then,  ima^nne  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
slowness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
is  miscalled  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.  Let  us  suppose  that  h«  is  most  unwilling  to 
grant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.  Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
guard,  at  the  noise  of  any  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judgment  should  be  surprised  by  the  disguises  of  faith. 
But  does  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
miracles!  or  do^  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
every  Cftlsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  1  Can 
he  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  heaven  \  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a  chance,  who 
require  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
works  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
sufficient  1  Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
nally-minded— the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  passion:*,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  Hatter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
subdue  them?  Who  is  to  be  thought  the  grcatt'st 
enemy  of  the  gospel — he  that  loadn  men's  faiths  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itHelf  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
arguments  to  confirm  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
then  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable!  It  can- 
not be  an  ungodly  purjmpe  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
holy  cheats,  which  are  of  fatal  con.-'cquenco  both  to 
the  dtccivcrs  and  those  that  arc  decrivod :  to  the 
deceivers,  because  they  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
'  having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
becaujic,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
chance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  dei^pise  the  very  truths  themselves  which  they 
bad  before  been  taught  by  those  deluders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  wet«  to  be  oondemnea 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  any  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  is 
not  objected  against  them.  They  make  no  compari- 
son between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  others, 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  the  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  * 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  incredulous  temper,  is  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  with  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  sub- 
ject above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  atfairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,,  especially  this  last 
year  [166G],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  con<ti;niation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  whicli  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  puttiitg  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  false 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times, 

[Cowley's  Love  of  RetiremeiU,'} 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous 
condition,  lie  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
had  been  present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neiglil>our  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of^ princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees, 
which  WHS  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalitiet 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  peqdexed  with 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiated  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  fore^  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  mclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures, 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flat- 
teries of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  last  seven  or  eight  yean  he  was  concealed  in 
his  beloved  obscurity,  and  possessed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  most 
{lassionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  invita- 
tions to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  flkve  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  visits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
w«re  only  as  a  pamcnger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  chose  f«)r  the  scats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  reccns,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  ptixt  ;  he  suffered  no 
more  bui*ine«»  nor  carv^  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  hi»  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant 
companions.  •  • 

I  acknowledg-e  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  ra]>tuR>,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  thin^rs.  But,  however,  I  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  learning  itself,  that  those  very 
things  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
ihould  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
•ffiiiirs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 


DR  THOMAS  BURNET. 

Db  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  and  who  probably  would 
have  succeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  Tlie  Sacred  Theory  of  tlie  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earthy  and  of  all  the 
General  Changes  which  it  Jiath  already  undergone,  or  is 
to  undergoy  till  the  Consummation  of  all  Tilings.     The 
first  edition,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  author  in   1691.     In  a  geological  point  of 
Tiew,   this  treatise   is  totally  worthless,   fnim  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  abounds 
in  fine   composition   and   magnificent   description, 
and  amply  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophicjil  romance.    The  author's  atten- 
tion  seems  to  have    been    attracted    to  the    sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric    He 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  si^ht  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  my 
fimcy,  that  I  was  not  ea.sy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in 
nature.'    The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  globe  in  its  chaotic  state  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.     Around  this 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
liquid  mass  became  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  f\rom  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    This  was  the  surface  of 
the  antediluvian  globe.   '  In  tliis  smooth  earth,'  says 
Burnet.  *  were  the  first  acenes  of  the  world,  and  I 


the  first  generations  of  mankind ;  it  had  the  beautr 
of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fmitibt 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body;  no 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaping 
channels,  but  eren  and  uniform  all  oyer.  And  the 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  heavens 
so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  tboae 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.  Twms 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.'  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portion 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  exjumsiTe  force 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shell, 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  rays.  When,  therefore,  the 
*  appointed  time  was  come  that  All- wise  I^vidence 
had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  world, 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  eartii 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  and  those 
great  portions  or  fragments  into  which  it  was 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.'  The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  bosom.  The  pres- 
sure of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  could 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strengUi  as 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  enii- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  then  roll- 
ing back  again,  it  would  sweep  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures — and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  the 
great  gulf.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  ofi*  and  separate  from  the  rest>  and  , 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  tlie 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return  into  the 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending,  till 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where 
bounds  are  set  that  they  cannot  pass  over,  that  they 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.       *         • 

•  Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  represent  to  oiu^elves  this  strange  scene  of 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  fury  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  oartli  was  broken  and  swallowid 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  mying  waters  row  higher 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  chaos; 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankincL    No  sea  was  ever  so 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  Ikj  c(mipared  with  the  disorder  of  these 
waters.     All  the  iMH.*try,  and  all  the  hy|>erb<des  that 
are  used  in  the  description  of  storms  and  raging  seas, 
were  literally  tnie  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it.    The 
ark  was  really  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  |! 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  of  the  clouds,  and  |' 
thrown  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulfs;  and  to  i- 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  wliidi 
was  a  type  of  the  church  in  tliis  world,  David  seems    ■ 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  (iVoiL  xlii.  ' 
7.)  "Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy    ' 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  billows 
have  gone  over  me."    It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordi- 
nary and  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea ;  that  kept 
it  from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deeps.    That  abyss  which  had  devoured  and 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  cities,  and  pro- 
vinces, nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  it  had  conquered 
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all,  ant!  triumphed  aver  oil,  couU  not  deatmy  lhl> 
tingle  ahip.  I  remeniber  in  the  itoiy  of  the  Argo- 
usatirg  (_Di<m.  ArytmauL  L  L  t.  47.),  when  Juon  let 
out  to  fetch  the  gulden  fleece,  the  poet  aaith,  all  the 
godi  that  da;  loohed  down  from  heareii  tu  Tiew  th« 
i^Ip,  and  (he  nympha  atood  upon  tlie  moantiun-topi 
"o  aw  the  noble  youth  of  Thesaal;  pullinB  at  the 
an;  we  maj  with  more  reaaun  luppuie  the  good 
angela  to  liave  looked  down  upaa  this  ihip  of  Nuuh'a, 
and  tluit  nut  out  of  cnrjoaily.  na  idlv  apL-ctatore,  but 
with  a  paiiiouute  concern  for  ita  wifety  and  deliver- 
ance. A  ahip.  whole  cargo  waa  no  leis  than  a  whole 
world;  that  carried  tiic  fortune  and  hopes  of  all  pos- 
terity ;  and  if  tliia  had  perialied.  the  c*urth.  fur  any- 
thing we  know,  had  bucn  nothing  but  a  divert,  a 
great  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbiah.  fnim  tlie  deluge 
to  the  conflaRTBlioD.  But  deatli  and  hell,  the  grave 
and  dcatruction,  have  their  bounds.' 

We  cannot  pursue  the  author  Into  further  detoila, 
T  tnalyae  tlie  ingenioua  reaaoniiit'  by  which  lie 
•ndeavours  tu  defend  hia  theory  from  aome  of  tlie 
many  inanpcrable  objecliuna  whkh  the  phiinest  (iicli 
of  geology  and  natural  piiiloaophy  furnish  against  it 
The  concluding  part  of  hia  work  rplnles  to  the  final 
conBagration  of  the  world,  by  whii-li.  he  auppoaei. 
the  anrface  of  the  new  chaotic  masa  will  be  reatored 
:>  ■moothnirsa,  and  'leave  a  capw^ty  for  another 
rorld  to  rise  from  iL'  Here  the  style  of  tlie  author 
iscs  into  a  magniHcence  wortliy  of  the  aublimity  of 
the  theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impresiive  and 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of 
earthly  thingi.  Tlie  passngc  is  aptly  termed  by 
Addison  the  author's  funeral  oration  over  Ilia  globe. 

[TSf /noi  CwJIagntioa  n/Ot  Glabr.] 


■.t  into  it.    But  1  am  apt 

and  have  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  idt  parti,  we  ahould 
think  it  a  livtly  representation  of  hell  ilKlf  ;  for  fin 
and  darkneM  are  tlic  two  chief  thinp  by  wliirh  that 
tate  or  that  place  ut«  to  be  dtitcribed  ;  and  they  are 
■oth  here  niiiiplnl  tngethrr,  with  ail  niher  in)tTcdienti 
list  make  that  tnphet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (/«iaA 
Lii.)     Herf  are  lakc<  nf  fire  and  briniirtone,  riven  of 

himw  all  at  .mre,  tliiu'k  dnrkneiv,  and  pillan  at  anioke 
twi^Wil  about  with  wn'atha  of  flame,  like  fiery  anakc* ; 
nountjiina  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
icavcn^  dropping  down  in  lumpoffire.  Thoae  thinga 
will  all  be  lltermlly  true  conoeming  that  dav  and 
that  Mate  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  auppOH  Ikelsebub 
and  hit  spoliate  crew  in  the  midst  of  thii  tierj  fur- 
nace (and  1  know  not  where  they  ean  b«  else),  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  uniiene,  or  any  itate 
of  tbingi,  that  answers  to  m  many  nf  the  pnjwrtiea 
and  chanclcn  of  hell,  a*  thin  which  ia  now  before  ua. 
Dut  if  wc  suppose  the  >tonn  over,  and  that  the  Sn 
hath  ^tten  an  entire  victoiy  over  all  other  bodies, 
and  riubilued  everythinjE  to  itself,  the  cnnflagratien 
will  end  in  a  deloice  of  flie,  or  in  a  aea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  gh-lie  of  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  ei- 
tenor  rreion  of  the  earth  \t  melted  into  a  fluor,  like 
molcenfilaM  or  running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
'  ire  nf  other  fluida,  fill  all  racuitiet  and  deprcsaions, 
fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance 
everywhere  from  ili  centre.  This  sea  of  Are,  like  the 
first  abyu,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
'  ud  of  iwcond  chaoa,  and  leaie  a  capacity  for  an- 
irworliJ  torisefromii.  But  that  ia not  our  present 
neca.  Let  ua  only,  if  you  pleaae,  to  Uke  leave  of 
thii  aubject,  reflect,  upon  tbia  occasion,  on  the  vanity 


and  ti&usicnt  glory  of  ail  thia  babiiuble  world  ;  bow,  by 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  lu«e  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  varii'tiea  of  nature,  all  the  work^  of  art,  all  the 
labour!  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing  ;  all  that  we. 
admired  and  adored  before,  aa  great  and  magnificent, 
ia  obi  iterated  or  van  inbed  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  tilings,  plain,  limple,  and  everywhere  the  same, 
ovenprutda  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empirea  of  the  worid,  and  tlieir  great  imiwrial  ciiies  I 
Their  pillara,  trophiea,  and  monuments  of  glory  I 
Show  me  where  (hey  atoofi,  read  the  inscTlptioD,  tell 
me  tbe  victor'a  name  !  ^^'hBC  reiuuina,  what  impni- 
sioni,  what  JitTerenec  or  diniircti'.n  do  you  see  in  '""'" 
maM  of  fire  I  Itomc  iiMlf,  ctcnial  Rome,  the  g 
city,  the  empreia  of  the  world,  whi.^e  domination  and 
Bupentition,  ancient  and  modr'ni,  make  a  ifrent  [ 
of  the  hiatoryof  thia  earth,  what  is  become  of  berni ..  . 
She  laid  her  faniidationt  deep,  and  her  palacea  weiv 
strong  and  (umptuous :  she  glorllicd  herself,  and 
lived  delicioualy,  and  aaid  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  sliall  see  no  sorrow.  Uut  lier  liour  la  come ;  she  is 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblivion.  But  it  ia  not  i-itica  onlv,  and 
works  of  men'a  handa,  but  the  everlasting  hllU,  tl 
mountains  and  rocka  of  the  rarth,  are  melted  aa  wi 

Here  atnod  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of  stone,  tL. 
load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countriea,  and 
reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sm  [ 
this  huge  maai  of  Htuiio  la  uftened  and  disaolved,  aa  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  moun- 
liuna,  and  Atlaa  wiih  bi*  lop  above  the  clouds.  Then 
was  froien  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  luiaua,  and  the 
mountains  of  Aniu.  .And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
atood  the  Rijihiean  hiila,  clothed  in  ice  and  anow.  All 
these  are  vaniahed,  dropped  away  as  the  anew  upon  their 
hea<I<,  and  twallowed  up  in  ared  aeaoffire.  {Rev.iv.  3.) 
(ircat  and  marvellous  ar«  thy  works.  Lord  Ood  Al- 
mighty ;  jo>t  and  true  are  thy  wayn,  thou  King  of 
Saints.     Hallelujah. 

I)r  Burnet  is  led  by  Ida  sutycct  into  tlie  following 


[R^uke  nf  Human  Pridi.] 

We  mu"t  not,  by  any  means,  ailrait  or  imagine 
tiiat  nil  iinture,  nod  iliia  (nrvt^nivcnm,  whs  made  only 
for  tlie  aake  of  iimii,  the  uieanol  of  all  inteUigent 
eruBturei>  Chat  we  know  uf;  nor  that  this  little  planet 
where  we  sujuum  li<r  a  few  days,  U  the  only  habitable 
part  of  tbe  unirerac  :  tlicMi  an!  thaughli  so  pvundlcaa 
and  unrcasonahlo  in  Iheiiiaelvce,  and  also  ao  derogatory 
tnthe  infinite  piiwrr^  wiadom,  and  goodncs  of  the  First 
Cauae,  that  aa  tlicv  are  Rlnurd  in  reason,  ao  thej 
dewrve  far  belti-r  to  be  marked  and  censured  far 
herciiea  in  lelijiion,  llinii  many  opinions  that  have 
beLii  cenxurcl  fur  Kuch  in  fonucr  ages.  How  ia  it 
po-aihle  tliat  it  rhould  i-nier  into  tiie  thuughta  of  ndn 
man  to  believe  hiuiaelf  the  jirineipnl  part  of  Ood'i 
creation  ;  or  tliat  all  the  rest  aaa  ordamed  for  him, 
for  hia  service  or  plra*urc  1  Man,  whose  follies  we 
laugh  at  every  dsv,  or  ebie  complain  of  them  ;  whoia 

EleasurcB  are  vanity,  and  hit  puaions  atronger  than 
ia  reason  ;  who  aeea  himself  every  way  weak  and  im- 
potent;  hsth  no  power  oier  citemal  nature,  little 

resolutiona  ;  mntalde,  irregular,  piwnelo  evil.  Surely, 
if  wo  made  llic  least  reflection  upon  ouneivea  with 
impartial itv,  ne  nliould  be  nnhamed  of  aucb  an  arra- 
gant  thouglit.  How  few  of  the«e  aona  of  men,  ' 
whom,  they  sar,  all  thingi  were  made,  are  the  aon.u> 
wisdom!  hi'w  few  find  the  palha  of  life  I  They  spend 
a  few  days  in  folly  and  ain.  and  then  go  down  to  the 
regiuuB  of  death  and  misery.  And  u  it  possible  to 
believe  that  all  nalura,  and  all  Pivvideiieey  an  only, 
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ID  isn. 


or  prindpsU J,  for  theit  sake  t 

Me  chanK'ter  or  loncluiion  which  the  prophet  hXh 
ity)     Mm 


nude.  Surely _,  

into  the  BorW  at  tlie  plewure  of 
out  by  a  hiiiidnrd  aixi' 
genemlty  determine  hi 


f&te  here,  and  neither  ofthoH 


hia  fortune ;  he  hath  not  the  moulding  of  hii 
brain,  hovcrcr  a  knock  on  the  heu!  makes  him  ■ 
•tupij  a»  the  besula  of  ■'      '  ' '  '  '  '"'"'' 


fool. 


,. , .holy  makes  hiro  woree,  mad  and 

frantic.  In  hin  best  netiMs  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
nndcntanding  ;  and  in  Qothiog  more  blind  and  ipio- 
laot  than  in  thin^i  nacred  and  dirine  ;  he  fall>  down 
before  a  Block  or  a  stone,  and  »ay9,  Thou  art  my  Cod  ; 
ha  can  belieie  noDnmae  and  contradictinnB,  and  make 
it  hia  religion  to  do  no.  And  inlhi*  the  great  creature 
which  (iod  hath  made  by  the  iniphi  of  his  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  biB  majesty  !  upon  whom  all  Ihingi 
muit  wait,  to  whom  all  things  rnuat  be  subMrrient  I 
Methinks.we  have  noted  weaknesses  and  follies  enough 
Id  the  nature  of  man  ;  thia  need  not  be  added  as  the 
top  and  accomplishment,  that  with  all  thrse  he  is  so 

made  for  his  sake. 


[TV  Ihy  Brd  iiftle  OfKnn.] 

That  vast  nnd  proJipiou*  cavity  that  runs  quite 
round  th--  globe,  and  reiU'heth,  fi.r  nuRht  wo  know, 
from  pole  to  jjole,  and  in  inuiiy  pliicos  i*  unsearchahljr 
deep— whi-n  1  prt«ent  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, cnipliecl  of  oil  ita  "atcrs,  naked  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jaws  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  ma  the  most  ghastly 
thing  in  nature.     What  hands  or  instruments  could 


Bo' 

looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  upon  tbe 
empty  shell,  how  horridly  and  barbarously  would  it 
look !  And  with  what  amaieracnt  should  wo  see  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hjll,  or  a  wide  boitomlon  pit  I 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  xast ;  so  broken  aud  con- 
fused i  "o  cTCrvway  deformed  and  monatroua.  This 
would  effectually  awaken  our  iini^ination,  and  make 
na  inquire  and   wander  hoi 


luJ  t  And  how  did  they  ileare  the  rocks  asunder  I 
If  ag  many  ploneeni  aa  the  anny  of  Xeries  had  been 
the  beginning  of  the  "  ■' 
nade  a  ditch  of  thii 
__  .  ^  .  ^  oportionstaken  before  i 

chapter,  the  cavity  or  capacity  of  the  aea-channel  will 
amount  tone  less  than  4,63n,n90  cubical  miles.  Not 
is  it  tbcgreatucM  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarioui 

that  make^  it  strange  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
another  chaoi'  in  its  kind  ;  who  can  paint  the  acenea  of 
it  I  (lulf«,  and  pn-cipico*,  and  cataracts  ;  pita  within 
pits,  and  rocks  under  rocks  ;  broken  mouataina,  and 
ragged  islands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  niuntiie» 
pulled  up  by  tiie  roots,  aud  planted  in  the  aea. 

Besides  hia'Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth.' Bamet 


'  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  ila  due  praise,  and 
lo  ahow  lliat  neither  wen;  our  anceilora  dmicea,  nor 
was  wisduni  or  true  pliilnaophy  bum  with  ua.'  Hi 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philoaophera.  Iioweicr,  aeem 
til  have  been  coniiderably  eialled  by  hia  fluditig  u 
their  views  mme  traces  of  his  own  faroarite  theory. 
In  thia  work  he  gave  much  ofibnce  t4>  the  ortlndoz, 
by  expressing  aomc  fVee  opiniona  concerning  tlw 
Moa^v  aci»unt  of  the  creation,  Ihe  fall  of  man,  nd 
the  deluge  ;  he  even  coniidered  tbe  narrslive  of  Ihe 
fall  to  be  an  aJlt^^orical  n^Ialion,  as  many  of  tbft 
fathera  had  Hncienlly  taught.  In  a  pnathamoiu  work 
On  VlirittioR  Faitii  amii  Dutiit,  he  give*  the  prefer 
ence  to  those  parta  of  Christianity  which  re&r  t( 
in  conduct  over  the  disputed  riiiclrinal  portioua, 
her  postbumou*  treatiae.  On  the  Sbitro/lAe  DraJ 
Rtririig,'  is  rcniarkable  aa  tnaintairiing  tbe 
flnity  of  hell  tumienta,  and  the  ultimate  sulvation  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  is  said  llial,  in  ,cr 
qaence  of  holdinj;  tlieae  views.  Dr  Burnet,  notwith- 
standing the  patronajte  of  Tillntaon.  and  the  favour 
of  King  William,  waa  abut  out  bj  a  conibinatim  of 
clerical  brethren  from  high  ecdeaiaaticat  pivfcr- 


The  lait  of  the  divines  of  the  establiabed  church 
whom  we  sludl  mention  at  present  is  !>■  Hknbt 
More  (1614-1687),  a  very  learned  cultivator  of  tba 
Platonic  philuaopby.  He  dvvotcil  his  life  to  (tody 
and  religioUB  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  rtr 
[lusly  refused  lo  accept  prefenncnt  in  llic  chi 
which  would  hare  rciideml  it  necessary  for  hi 
leave  whnl  lie  c.-ilinl  Ins  piiriidisc.  'Tlie  friends 
of  thia  n-dusij  philoiophcr  once  altempted  to  ilecc^ 
him  into  n  biahnprii^  nnd  got  him  aa  far  aa  Wliitu- 
hall.  that  he  might  kias  the  kinjc's  hand  on  Ihe  nc- 
caaiun;  bat  when  told' for  what  purpose  they  h 
brought  him  tliillicr.  he  refused  lo  move  a  it  , 
farllier.  Dr  More  publiihed  icveral  worka  for  Ikt 
promotion  of  ndigion  and  virtue ;  his  moral  diK^triMt 
ore  admirable,  but  lome  of  his  views  arc  atrnngly 
tinged  with  myaticiam.  and  gmanded  ona  philuaopby 
which,  tliough  conRiderBl>le  altenlinn  was  paid  to  it 
at  the  lime  when  he  lived,  haa  now  fallen  into  f 
ral  neglect  as  viaioiutry  and  absurd.  He  waa  ui 
thciae  who  held  the  opinion  th;it  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrewa  had  dearended  tii  Pj'thagorii*,  and  fnim 
to  Ilato,  in  the  writmgi  of  wlmm  and  hi*  liillowen 
he  believed  tlint  the  true  principles  of  divine  i^ihi- 
lophy  were  consequently  In  be  found.  For  aacl 
theory,  it  ia  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  thetc  ia 
good  fuundation,  the  account  given  of  l'ytha«(DTaa's 
.        !_(_..   .,  ,.  ■ .       -  ^^^  aotliority, 


lemg  n 


■vidence  that 


munication  with  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Dr  Man 
waa  an  cnthuaiuatiu  and  disinterested  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  hia  contemporaries  as  ■ 
man  of  uncommon  licDcvolence,  purity,  and  devotieaL 
He  once  observed  to  a  friend.  '  that  he  was  thooglit 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  ht 
had  a  soft  heart'  Among  his  visionary  notion] 
Che  idea  that  anpcmalurol  commnnicationi  .  ... 
miule  tu  him,  under  the  direction  of  God,  by  a  parti- 
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the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  tlitit,  when  writing 
on  that  subject,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  spe- 
dal  providence.  He  was,  moreoTer,  credulous  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
from  many  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tlw  principal  of  them  are,  TTie  Mystery  of  Godlineu, 
The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  A  Discourse  on  the  Imtnorta- 
Uty  of  the  Saul,  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals, 
•ereral  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
ike  Soul  The  following  two  stanzas  are  a  favourable 
■pecimen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[The  Sovl  and  Body.^ 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock*d  in  lanthom  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  waiy  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
And  flusher  fltreams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
.  But  when  we've  pas5  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arriy'd  at  honie,  and  laid  that  case  aside. 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 
And  spread  its  jojful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confin*d  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense. 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence. 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoscence 
Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  (romposition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,' and  tlie  second  from  *  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,'  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

[Devout  Contemplation  of  the  Worls  of  Cfod."] 

Whether,  therefore,  omr  eyen  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  s\m,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beautv  of  the  moon,  or  be 
lefineahed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
or  be  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  those  pure 
sparkling  lights  of  the  stam,  or  stand  astonished  at 
the  gushing  downfalls  of  some  ini;;hty  river,  as  that 
of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plca- 
•ant  horror  and  chillness  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  solemn  shady  grove  ;  whether  the  face  .of  heaven 
smile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
dark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and 
lightning  to  let  fly  against  the  earth  ;  whether  the 
air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful  ;  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pe»tilential,  so  that,  while  we 
gasp  for  life,  wc  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
prove  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
whether  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
accompanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
murs from  below  ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  barl  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and 
Vejoves  that  we  wortihip,  which  to  us  are  not  many, 
but  one  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
temple  of  his — the  world — he  shall  send  forth  his 
voice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


[Nature  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  GodJ] 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  that  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  thev  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  assent,  and  win  niU  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  viewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  foi3tste]rs  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Maximo,  or  To 
agnosto  Theo,  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out.  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply.  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  very  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  ra  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  unexulicable  and  unper- 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  otker  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  fridged  and  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  I3ut  would  not  anybody  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dotage,  for  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  he  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  tliis  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise! 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Severianus  FuL 
Linuii,  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  efligiet 
and  names  of  the  Csesars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  eveiy  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  pashing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eves  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  os  styloeideSf 
ethoeides,  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spennatic  power,  has  gendered  these,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  and  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  possible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 

f»art  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
edgment  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  others 
wise.  But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
susi>end  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  apee  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  livmg  man, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  maile  by  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  being  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwith8tan4ing,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  nject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  individual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  grocmd,  at  the  centra 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  liring  can  prove  impossible. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreconcilably  dlMent  fimn 
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Hucb  It  futilp  u  thi*,  w>  from  any  fib<«1ii>oi!  imaginable, 
auuredly  that  man  it  npit  door  to  rnnilncH  or  dotajK. 
or  doc*  vnormoui  liolencg  to  the  Tree  line  of  hii  fa- 


IB  who  did  not  mnfbrm  to  thi>  TuUi  of  the  vata- 

j  hliibed  chnrch.  The  mnat  mlvbrated  of  these  ore 
'  Baxter.  Owen.  Calamy,  Flarel,  Fox.  Bmirlaf,  Pom, 
;    and  Bunjan. 


dlTines  of  thiapFriod.  Hi>  first  cmplovmeTit  wu  that 
of  mnsttr  of  tho  free  arhiwl  at  HudlfV^  in  which  town 
he  atterwanis  becrnne  ilintingiiiahfd  nn  a.  preacher, 
fint  in  connexinn  with  the  ei>tal>liii1ied  cbureh,  and 
sulnequcntl.v  na  a  diiiratiog  minintcr.  f  li*  tahoai* 
there  ore  said  to  liare  been  i)f  markiril  utility  in  Ira- 
"prnviiiR  the  moral  diaracter  of  the  inliahilaiiti.  and 
inereMinit  their  renpeet  for  religion.  Thouph  he 
ildi'd  with  parliament  daring;  the  eivil  war,  he  wu  a 
xealuna  adrnmle  of  order  and  ri'tnilar  Kd^e^ment 
both  in  chnrrh  and  state.  When  Cromwell  tuurped 
the  anorenie  power,  Baxter  openly  exprewed  hia  dii- 
HppTObstloo.  and,  in  a  conference  witli  the  rroteclor, 
plainly  told  liim  that  the  iMxiiJe  of  England  coo- 
•idcred  monarehy  a  blei-ainp,  the  long  of  whieh  they 
deplored.  After  tlie  Rertomtinn.  he  wns  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  ehaplHina,  bnt,  like  Dr  Owen,  refliacd 
n  blihopric  offtred  him  by  Lord  Clnrendon.  During 
the  peraeeiltion  of  llie  nonninfiimiistt.  he  wa*  occa- 
■ionally  mueh  molested  in  (lie  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties;  in  168S.  he  was,  or 
gronnds,  eojidemnod  by  tlie  infamom  JctTrey*  for 
■edition,  bnt  liy  the  liing's  fiiroiir  ulitained  a  relenae 
from  the  lieary  fine  imposed  u|Hm  lilm  on  thii  occa- 
■Ion.  Baxter,  who  wai  a  man  of  enlaiycd  and  liberal 
Tiewa,  refrained  from  joining  any  of  thoae  •ecti  into 
which  the  diisenteri  were  aplit ;  and  he  was  in  con- 
aequenee  ii:enerully  re^^arded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  more  narrow-minded  of  them.  Hia 
character  was  of  course  exposed  to  much  obloquy 
a  his  lifetime,  but  ia  now  impartially  judged  of, 
posteriij  huTiog  agreed  to  look  apon  him  as  wleully 


dcToted  to  the  muse  uf  piety  and  good  monk, 
esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denomitutiun  it  «n 
found ;  and  one  who,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  adied 
much  saBBcity  hi  an  obaerrer  of  human  a9iiira. 
By  nmny  eren  of  his  eon  temporaries  liia  merits  were 
amply  ai.'koowliil)n^ ;  and  among  hia  friendi  and 
adniireni  he  !i»d  the  honour  to  reckon  Dr  Barroir, 
Bishop  Wllkina,  and  tiir  Matthew  Hale.  Baxter 
engaged  in  many  cootroversics,  ehiefly  against  the 
principles  of  the  Antiiiomians  ;•  but  his  writings  on 
other  lubjccls  are  likewise  DDmeroua.  The  remark 
of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  worka  of  Ihii  in- 
duatriona  nulhor  are  sufficient  to  furai  a  library  of 
thcniK-lves,  is  hardly  ovenharged.  for  not  fewer  than 
one  hundrcil  and  siilyn'ight  publicationi  are  named 
in  tlie  catalogue  of  his  works.  Thnr  cuntenta, 
which  include  biidiet  of  practiual  and  theoretical 
diTinil.T,  are  of  course  very  variouj  i  none  uf  tliem 
are  now  much  read,  exi<ept  the  practical  pieces,  espe- 
cially those  entitled  Thr  Sainf*  Evrrliuiaig  Bat, 
and  A  Call  to  lit  Unctmrertel.  Ilie  latter  waa  so 
popular  when  published,  that  20,000  copies  am  (aid 
to  hare  been  xuld  in  a  siiiHle  year.  His  work  en- 
titled The  Ctrtmnlg  nf  tin  World  cf  SpiHIn  fiiUf 
tnimetd  hf  unqneilianablt  malaria  of  ApparitmtM  and 
Wilchcra/f.  Opa'aluau,  Voiett,  &i\.  is  in  tercet  iiif  to 
ttie  curioua.  Baxler  wrote  a  Candid,  liberal,  and 
rational  yarradct  of  Ihi  mnit  Mtauralile  Pattagea  »} 
hit  Li/r  and  Times,  which  appeared  in  I69S.  ■  few 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  liiiihly  instnu 
like  Baxter's  writings  generally,  was  a 
book  of  Dr  Johnson,  Our  character  of  this  prodi 
tion  will  be  fWly  borne  out  by  the  following  i 


[Fi-a!lt  0/  Krprrirwt  of  Hm, 


11  CAaiwcWr.] 


%  indeed,  I 

ght  UT  on  tartb 
usually  then  is 


I  now  see  mote  )^d  uud  more  evil  in  all  men  than 
her«Eorore  i  did.  I  hfle  tikat  good  men  are  not  so  gvud 
as  1  ouce  tbought  they  were,  but  have  moie  iuperfeo 
tions  ;  and  IhaC  nukrer  approach  and  fuller  trial  delli 
moke  the  bet<t  appeai  more  weak  and  faulty  than  thrir 
adminm  ai  a  distance  think.     And  1  find  thai  few 

separating  pmfesson  do  imagine.  In  *a 
iind  that  human  nature  ii  corrupted  i 
likeneu  to  deviU  tbau  I  once  thought 
had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  un 
I  more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of^ 
testify  for  God  and  holiness,  than  I  ouee  belieieil 
there  had  been, 

I  le»  admire  gifts  of  uttetanee,  and  bare  profeatioa 
of  religion,  than  1  once  did;  and  bave  much  more 
charily  for  many  who,  by  the  want  of  gifts,  do  make 
BD  obscurer  proteMioii  than  they.  I  onr«  thought  liiai 
almost  all  that  could  pray  movingW  and  fluentlr,  and 
talk  well  of  religion,  bad  been  saints.     But  e'lperi- 

sitt  with  hi(;h  prefession  ;  and  I  hare  met  with  diien 
obseiu«  pcnwns,  not  noted  for  any  eitiaordinary  pro- 
fession, or  forwardnesa  in  religion,  but  only  to  lire  a 
quirt  blainclcHi  life,  whom  I  hare  after  found  to  baic 
long  liTcd,  as  far  as  1  could  discom,  a  truly  godly  and 


--   oh»er»atioB. 

Vet  he  that  upon  this  ptrtencc  would  confound  ibe 

id  hell  together, 

[Baxler'i  Jndffmait  iff  hit  IfrifHipi.] 

Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess 

th.1t  my  own  judgment  it,  that  fewer,  well  studied  and 

polished,  had  been  better ;  but  the  reader  who  can 
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miily  wiituK  ll.H  liuoks,  ii  not  fit  (o  censure  the  au- 
thar,   uiileu  he  bod  bnn  upon  the  place,  uiil  >c- 

JualnteJ  with  all  I)ie  occuinni  bdiI  circumatuicci. 
ndecd,  for  the  'Saint's  Hot,'  !  bwl  four  luontha' 
TUftnrjto  write  it,  but  in  the  midit  of  coiitinukl  lui- 
cnuhiTig  Biid  niedii-ine ;  hut,  far  the  I 


,,.ib.. 


»pl.,m 


iti,  which  would 


ir  poliahing 

Dlit ;  vo  iDjii  I  flcarcc  ever  wn^ic  one  snect 

r  utii^inl  ta  niD.k>  any  liloti  or  interliniugs, 

Lo  let  it  Eo  aB  it  wfu  fint  conceived ;  uiil 

.0  ataf  upon  one  thing 


'  sudden 


ffp™ 


cK ;  HI  that  the  di- 
ne Hill  put  FIB  on, 
and  appmTHl  oT  what  I  did,  benuw  thej  were  moTcd 
by  ptwent   nfwmitiBi  u  well  as  1  i  but  those  that 

' "■   -ind   fell  not  thoM  ncaiCT  inotiree,  did 

imther  wi><h  (Iwl  I  )iad  taken  the  other  wa;,  arid  pub- 
lished a  few  elalnmte  writing! ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
•elf  to  he  of  Ibeir  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  oise  that  1 
thm  stood  in,  and  hure  lost  the  KDie  of  former  mo- 
Ure*.        •        ■ 

And    (hii  token, of  my  wrnknna  ao  nccompiuiied 
.L —  — .i...i!„    .L..    I Tery  ap*  '- 


t   up  c 


1   the 


f  my  I 


Helical 


'  to  o]jnD«e 

the  bellows  La  kindle  u'reviatinR  zeal'; 'when,  if  they  be 
neg;lecled,  and  their  opinions  lie  nwhile  despised,  they 
nanally  cool,  and  c<>nie  a^ain  tn  (hemselves.  Men 
are  so  loath  la  be  drmcheil  with  the  truth,  that  I  am 
no  more  for  goinj;  that  way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  ami'  ' 
Ireiuc,  to  be  toe 

keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  ni 
anything  wherein  I  differ  from  another  on  anything 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he;  or,  at  least,  if 
be  receiyeit  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  lean  him 
to  his  own  opinion  ;  and  1  find  this  effect  is  mixed 

had.  Thebad  cauMs'are,  ).  An  impatience  of  men's 
wtaknct,  and  mistaking  forwitrdness,  and  self-eon- 
ceitedness.  2,  An'ahntcment  of  my  sensible  esteem 
of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  (hem  on  my  mind. 
Though  mjjude<nenl  value  them,  yet  it  is  bard  to  be 
equally  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
new  and  nue  onen.  The  lietter  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
am  murh  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  nf 
liring  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all 
agreed  in,  and  uniting  in  thcDe  ;  and  how  much  mis- 


j  them. 


also  more  d»irous  to   acquaint  the 
with  all  that  I  tiiok  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
aaaault  those  books  l<y  name  which  1  thought  did  tend 

on  of  all  this  wis,  that 
the  Ti^^r  of  my  youthful  apprehen- 
new  apjiearaiice  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 
,  Ln  attbrt  inc,  ami  be  niomhighly  valued, 
than  aftcrwanls,  when  commonness  had  dulled  my 
dHliifhl ;  nnd  I  did  not  suflii.'icnlly  diacrm  then  how 

myliial  mii-takes.  And  withal,  I  knew  no't  howlra^ 
patient  divines  were  of  being  contrndicteil,  nor  how  it 
wotitd  Mir  up  all  their  powers  tn  defend  what  they  have 
I,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  lathuB 
Ihnial  upon  (hem,  ai  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  J  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  niinds  are  changed 

from  their  fomicr  iippnhcn»ions,  be  tbeeridi "  " " 

, "  lin.     And  1  have  perceived  that  nothin 
hinden  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging 

(00  liarsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors;  for  hereby  jou  engage  their  honov 
d  they  defend  their  cnop!  u  there 
<  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  o] 


alue  their  own  opiaii 
by  their  cuntroversiea  in  the  church  ;  ht 
denlruyed  charity,  and  some  earned  schisma  b; 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  (o  divert  men  from  the  Krioua  i 
proaecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  | 
with  in  his  Knsaj  of  Peace,  ■  that  it  is  one  great  bene-  [ 
St  of  church  peace  and  concord,  (bat  writing  contrv-  . 
veniea  is  turned  into  books  of  pmctiml  devotion  for  | 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'    3.  And  I  find  that  it    | 

converM)  with  tbcin  only  In  that  way  of  godliiMM    | 
which  all  are  ngreod  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif-    j 
Terences  to  stir  up  their  cumiptiuti',  and  to  tell  them    , 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  (ban  what  you  6nd 
them  willing  In  receive  from  you  as  mere  feanwn; 

nd  therefore  to  slay  till  they  cravo  information  of   ] 
,  ou.      We  mistake  men's  Jiwa>c«  when  we  think 
there  necdetb  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  onlyto    | 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.    Alas  I  there  ai«   r 
many  dia(empen<  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men    | 
"  "    " '  '  1  receive  that  evidence.    And,  thorefote,  (hat 
happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  minislen  command  a  reveren'      ' 
!  hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Ch 
istinct  ranks  uf  tenchen  and  Irai 
ng  way  men  are  ready  lo  receive  the  truth, 
I  disputing  way,  (hey  corae  armed  against  it 
irith  prejudice  and  ouiinosity. 

[Dairt  of  J  jipjiiolion.] 
I  am  much  1c«a  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  couteinpt  or  applauie,  than 
I  did  long  ago.     I  am  oft  sufpiciuus  (bat  this  is  not 
only  from  the  incresw  of  self-denial  and  humility, 
hut  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  surfeited  with 
human  applause :  and  all  WDi4illy  things  appear  moat 
vain  and  unsatirihctory,  when  we  have  (ned  them    \ 
most,     tint  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in    I 
the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowled^ 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  Ood'a  ttaiiacendcnt  greaC- 
Dess,  with  whom  it  is  that  1  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  thing 

the  principal  causes  of  thia  effect ; 
!  imputed  to  self-conceitedueM  and 


isity. 


I  had  a  great  delight  i. 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  >i 
me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  countn  when  ha 
never  was  before);  but  J  little  knew  either  how  impar- 
fectly  1  undenftood  those  verj  poiitta  whose  discovery 
•0  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  ■r'-' 
against  them,  nor  how  many  thingii  Iwaiyetaatnnger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  forgrenterdarkticmupon  all  thinai, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  ia  that  we  know,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  we  ate  ignorant  of,  and  hate 
fai  meaner  thoughts  of  m^  own  understanding,  though 
I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  better  fumiahi^  than  it 
was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  for  higher  opinion  of 
learned  peraons  and  books  than  1  have  now ;  for  what 
1  wanted  myself,  I  thought  evet^  reverend  divine  bad 
attained  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  1  understood  not,  by  reason  of  (he  itrange- 
ness  of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  a<lmired,  and 
thought  that  others  undentoo'l  their  worth.  Bui  now 
experience  hath  conalrained  me  against  my  will  Id 
know,  that  reverend  learned  loen  are  iuipcifect,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  tho*e  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest ;  and  the  better  I  am  ac- 
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quainteil  with  them,  the  more  1  i)erceive  that  we  are 
all  yet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  holy  men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pre- 
tend not'  much  to  subtilties,  the  more  I  value  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
derstand some  abiitruse  admired  book  (aa  De  Scientia 
Deiy  De  Proridentia  circa  Malum^  De  Deci'etis,  De  Pra- 
ddrrminationej  De  Libei-tatf  CrecUurce^*  &c.),  I  have  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
Bee  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit 
than  now  1  can  do  ;  an<l  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 

r^rt,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole  ;  whereas  now 
take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
Bome  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
others. 

[On  the  Credit  due  to  History.'] 

I  am  mu'^h  more  caut^lous  in  my  belief  of  history 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men,  ungodly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  against  religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauche<l  Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction  ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  factious,  embo<lying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs  ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  takt  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
compcUeth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  car-witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud  ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprcst.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contnidiirt  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  freely  believe 
history  :  1.  If  the  (lerson  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God 
(which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goo<lness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  n()t  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thin 


ff. 


Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  their 

*  Thefie  Latin  titles  of  books  signify,  Of  the  Knowled|ce  of 
God,  Of  Providence  concerning  Evil,  Of  Decrees,  Of  Predeati- 
uation,  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Creature. 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  de^ite  of  truth  and 
charity  ;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been  such  things 
written  against  parties  and  persons,  whom  the  writers 
design  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  false,  as  jou 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  at  least, 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  con- 
fidence, which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  myself  now  written 
this  history  of  myself,  notwithstanding  my  prot^ita- 
tion  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  against 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  con- 
current rational  advantages  from  persons,  and  thinfs, 
and  other  witnesses,  shall  constrain  him  to,  if  he  De 
a  person  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  credi- 
bility. 

[Character  of  Sir  Matthew  Bale,] 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with 
great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hear- 
ing the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government ;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  ha<l  a  just  cause,  was  almost  \iti»t  fear  if  he 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  I>ondon ; 
for  when  an  act  was  ma<le  for  deciding  all  controver- 
sies that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too 
plain  ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  famili- 
arity with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  living 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  no 
greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  be  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of^  me  whether  I 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
c<)ntinued  the  studv  of  physics  and  mathematics  still, 
as  his  great  deligfit.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  vtTote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pub- 
lish them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  hira, 
mostly  about  the  jmmortality  of  the  soul,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifying, 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meet* 
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triimoii  peoplp  to  cd  oh 
c!,  that  ft  judn  &auli 


ingH,  kP.,  look  him  for  &n  eirelleiitlj  ri^hteoi 

inmn  ;  hut  I,  who  hcKcd  and  n%d  bis  aeriuuii 

»inn>  oT  the  ^DncRiinieiiU  of  rteniitj,  uid  uw 

to  all  ifaod  wen,  Knd  the  Mftiiivloiiitn  of  hii  life, 

tboueht  better  of  hii  [.iety  ihui  iny  owu.     When  the 

people  crowded  in  ftud  out  of  uiv  houw  to  heu,  he 

openlj  rihoreti  me  ju  grPAt  reppect  hcfa 

door,  uid  never  «i~ '  .         ■     - 

imitll  encour»)jeiue 

though  the  other  wrt  i]iutter«!,  that  ft  judge 

■eem  ao  farto  counlcnuice  tliatnhich  thcj  loot  to  M 

uun-<t  the  1*«.     I[c  woa  a  jreit  lamenter  of  the  ei- 

ticmitiei  of  the  timed,  iiid  of  the  Tioleni-e  and  fooliiJi- 

nen  of  the  predoniinuit  <:lergT,  mud  ■  pva,t  duiircr  at 

mch  »b»lem«ntii  ■■■  ini|-hl  restore  us  all  lo  Krviceftlile- 

neu  and  uuity.     lie  hul  got  but  ii  icry  mnall  otste, 

though  be  had  Ion;:  tlie  greateet  pmctice,  txrcauM  he 

would  take  but  littlo  nioncj,  and  unJ 

buaiiion  tlian  ha  muld  well  di-epalrh.    lie  often  olTered 

to  the  lord  chancellor  to  rcsl^  hin  jiiaec, '  ' 

blamed  for  doinii  thnt  xliicli  he  nupiioxed 

He  had  ticCD  the  learned  Seidell 'ii  iiitimatt 

one  of  bid  riecutom  ;  and  U'cbukd  the  llobbiaDi  and 

other  infidets  Ruuld  have  iwnuaded  the  world  that 


Selden 


lofth 


.ind,  I  doiml  hi 


I  to  tell  me  the 


tnth  thei 

cBment  pmfcaaor  of  the  Chriitian  faith,  and  »  anf^ 
an  adTenarj'  to  Hobbea,  that  he  hath  rated  him 

I06iervawx  of  Iht  SaibaA  in  BaHerU  Youth.} 

I  cannot  forget,  that  in  m;  vouth,  in  then  late 
timet,  when  wo  lout  the  labouni  of  «ome  of  our  c 
fenuable  godl;  teachen,  fur  not  rcodini;  publicly 
book  of  flporlH  aiid'dantiiig  on  the  Luid'a  Daj.  one  of 
m;  fitther'd  own  tcuaDtii  was  the  tuwii  piper,  bind  bj 
the  jear  (for  inaiir  yeun  together),  and  the  pie  "  ' ' 
the  daiicloE  aiweui^ily  wan  not  an  buiidrHl  yanli 
our  dour.  Wo  cuiild  not,  on  the  Lord'ii  Day,  cither 
read  a  chapter,  or  pni)',  or  ling  a  psalm,  or  catechifc, 
or  instruct  a  Hrrant,  but  with  the  noira  uf  the  pine 
and  tabor,  and  the  ihuutiufp  in  the  direct,  continually 
in  our  ear*.  Etch  aniniig  a  trartiible  peuple,  we  were 
the  coiuuinn  Koni  of  all  the  rabble  iu  the  ulreetd,  and 
called  puritan*,  i>rpci»ians.  and  h>pocrilvi-,  bccauiw  wo 
mther  chioc  to  nod  (lie  Srripturct  than  to  do  ad  they 
did ;  though  there  wu  no  oavour  of  iioncoafurniity  in 
OUT  faniij^.  And  « hoii  the  people  by  the  book  were 
allowed  to  play  and  dan<v  out  of  public  dcrrice  time, 
they  could  m  hanlly  bri'ak  ulf  their  dportu,  that  many 
■  lime  the  reader  niu  fain  to  dtay  till  the  piper  aud 
player*  would  uire  oTcr.  Sonietimes  the  murrie-dan- 
BBT  wuulJ  cuttic  into  II^  chuith  in  all  their  linen, 
and  dcarf-,  aud  antic^drdEmi,  with  inarrii-bellii  jing- 


lead,  did  hailc  i 


,i.d  ad  »] 


ntlytc 


[TliMlofficai  Cuatrvrenia.} 

I      My  mind  bcinj;  thciw   many  yean  immenied   in 

J  itudm  of  tliid  nature,  nnd  haTing  aUo  long  wenriod 

^in^-lf  in  A'nn'hiiiK  wlrnt  fktbcra  wid  whoulmen  hare 

laid  ofKuch  tiling*  before  UA,  and  my  gcuiui  abhorring 

ranfuRiun  and  oiuirucold,  1  enni'-,  by  many  years' 

longer  dtudy,  to  pcrreite  that  laont  iif  the  doctrinal 

Rnitrovmiex  among  I'roteKtantd  are  far  more  about 

tqaiTocal  wordd  tlun  matter ;    aud  it  wounded  my 

4oul  to  perceiTe  what  work  both  tyrnnnica]  and  un 

ikilful  duputing  clorgvinen  had  made  (be«e  thirteen 

L.._.,__j !_  .,.- — . ,.     .. .___,    ..^_g  t^j 


ji  rail  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  mure  peace- 
ibU'  thouchu,  a<rectioud,  and  practiced.     And  my  en- 

)f  the  county  where  I  liied  were  Tciy  many  of  duch 
I  powealile  leiiincr,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
:he  land,  by  UuA't  grace  (rather  than  any  endeaTouia 
>f  mine),  are  hi  minded.  But  the  »n*  of  the  cowl 
»ere  cin*peraled  the  mure  nguinrt  me,  and  accounted 
lim  to  be  against  etciy  man  that  called  all  men  l« 
ore  and  peace,  and  waa  for  no  man  as  in  a  contniy 


Dr  Jon-f  Owes  (ICIS-leM),  adcr  studying  at 
Oxford  fnr  the  church  nf  Kngland,  bn.-nnie  a  Preib;- 
terian,  but  Snail;  joined  the  Independent',  lie  «■■ 
highly  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  execatcd 
the  hinn,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  Iu  preach 
before  tbem.  Cromwell,  in  pnrtieultr,  was  lo  highly 
pleased  wilh  him,  that,  when  giring  to  Ireland,  ha 
iniisted  on  Dr  Owen  accompanying  htm.  for  the 
purpme  of  regulating  and  superintending  the  coUpm 
uf  Dublin.  After  spending  six  niunllis  in  tlmt  city, 
Owen  relumed  lo  his  clerical  duties  in  England,  from 
which,  however,  hewiu  again  spcudily  chIIl-J  away  by 
Cromwell,  who  l<H>k  him  in  lesotn  KdiiiburKkwhera 
he  spent  fix  miinlb*.  Subsi^inenlly,  he  whs  promoted 
lo  the  deanery  of  (Thrlst-ehiireh  college  in  Oxford, 
and  snini  alter,  t(i  the  rice-cliancellorihip  of  Ihe  uni< 
vcnily.  which  nfflci-s  he  held  till  Ctuniwell's  death. 
ARer  the  Itesturation,  lie  wai  favoured  by  Lord 
Ctarendiin,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  '~  *■"" 
church  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  Ihls  the  pr 
of  l>r  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  do.  The  , ..  . 
cution  of  the  niinconfumiiita  repeatedly  disposed 
him  lo  cmigralc  lo  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Nutwithst.inding  hi* 
decided  bnstillty  ta  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  agreeable  manners  of  Ur  Owen  prDLiired 
him  mnch  esteem  from  many  eminent  ehnrebiuen, 
among  wliom  was  Ihe  king  liiniself,  who  on  one  oc- 
-  ■  n  sent  fur  him,  and,  after  a  iiin venation  of  two 
I.  gave  hini  a  thousanil  gnineiu  to  be  distributed 
ig  those  wbn  had  suffered  most  from  the  rpeent 
persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
■  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  he 
eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  lilierulity  not  very  common  among 
the  aectarics  with  whom  he  was  auoeiated.  Itli 
extreme  indnstry  is  evinced  by  the  volumlnous- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  leren  volumes  in  folio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octavo.  Among  these  arc  a  collec- 
tion of  ticrnuni'.  An  Eipimtioa  on  Iht  Enitde  lo  Iht 
Hebrtws,  A  JHacairtt  of  Ihe  Holy  SpinI,  and  21« 
IHnne  Orininal  and  Authority  of  lla  ScriplMiu. 

The  style  of  Ur  Owen  merits  little  praise.  He 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  lo  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautiful  Tlie  grace*  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confesiedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt 1  for  in  one  of  bis  prefaces  we  find  this  plain 
declaration, '  Know,  reader,  thnt  you  hsre  to  do  with 
aperson  who,  provided  hi»  words  but  dearly  expresa 
the  sentiments  oT  hi*  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
•pecch.'  The  length  of  bit  lentenceii,  and  their  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  atructure,  often  tender  them 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  from  happy  in  tba 
choice  of  the  adjectives  with  wbich  they  are  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  i*.  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  poiutless,  and  his  ideas  are 
seliloni  brought  out  with  powerful  effect.  Robert 
Hal!  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  t«  the  writing! 
of  this  celebrated  diritw.  'I  cau't  think  Jiowyon 
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e  IJr  0»i;n,'  sail)  he  tu  a  friend  i  ■  I  can't  read 
n  with  onj  patience  I  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr 
Qiren,  «ir,  wilhuut  finding  *ome  cnnfVuiun  in  hit 
tii-mjjIitJ.  ellhi-r  a  Iruiini  or  a  contradiction  intermi.' 
'  f>ir,  he  is  a  dunble  Dntchman,  floundering  in  a  con- 
tinent of  mud.'  For  niuderatlon  in  contniteri;.  Dr 
Owen  wiu  niott  honourably  diitinguiihcd  among  the 
theological  waniarv  of  hia  age.  '  Aa  a  controTcnial 
writer/  ityt  his  excellent  biographer,  Air  Orme, 
'  Oven  i>  geocrolty  dlstinguiihed  for  catmneu,  acuti!- 
ness,  candour,  and  gentlemanlj-  treatment  of  hi»  op- 
ponents, lie  lived  during  a  stormy  period,  and  often 
experienced  the  bittercit  provacation,  but  lie  very 
tddom  loit  hii  temper.' 


EuHfNii  Calamt  {1600-IC6fi)  wM  originally 
clergyman  of  tiie  church  of  England,  but  hod  become 
a  nonconformist  before  fettling  in  London  as 
prcai'hcr  in  1639.  A  wlebratinl  production  again 
EpiwoiHU'v,  enltcd  Smectgrnnani.  (W>m  tlie  inltiali 
of  the  nitniGi  of  the  wrilera,  and  In  which  Calamy 
wu  concerned,  appeurvd  in  the  fullowing  year.  He 
wai  niui'ii  in  favour  with  the  I'reibyterian  party!  uid. 
in  hit  nermoni.  which  were  among  tlie  moat  popular 
of  the  time,  oceaaionally  indulged  in  violent  poli(i(;aI 
declaniBtian  ;  yet  he  wai,  on  the  whole,  a  mode  ^ 
man,  and  disspprovt-d  of  thoae  forcible 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  tlie  king. 
exerted  hinitcif  to  promote  the  reitoration  of  Charies 
JL,  he  anbw-qucutly  received  the  ofler  of  n  biahoprii 
but,  after  much  deliberation,  it  waa  r^ected.  The 
paaaing  of  the  act  of  unifomiity  in  ISGS  made  him 
retire  from  hia  miniaturiil  dotJea  in  the  metropulia 
■everal  yeira  before  hia  death.  The  latter  event  wtis 
haatened  by  the  tnipreaaian  made  on  hia  mind  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  a  view  of  the  inioking  ruiui 
having  atrongly  and  injnriuualy  affected  him.  Ilia 
aermona  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character;  and 
floe  of  IhciD.  publiiheil  under  the  title  of  T/u  Gt)dly 
Man'iATk.ora  CilifoflttfugfMAtDagofkitDu- 
tnn,  acquired  much  popularity. 


JoHn  Flavel{  1627-169 1)  waaaiei 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  waa  grmtly  molealed  for 
bii  nonconformity  during  the  pcnecutiuna.  Hia 
private  charact<:r  waa  iag\\\y  mpectahle,  and  in  the 
pQlpit  he  waa  dialiiiguiahed  for  the  warmth,  tlnency, 
and  variety  of  hia  devotional  excrciiei,  whicli.  like 
hi*  writinga,  were  aonieuliat  tiiitn'd  witli  entliuaiaam. 
Uii  workt,  ouL'Upyiiig  two  fulio  voluoiea,  are  written 
in  K  pUin  and  perapicuuua  atyte,  and  aome  of  them 
are  aCill  highly  valued  by  pcrauna  oT  CalvLiiitic  opi- 
niona.  Tliia  reniaric  appliea  more  puticularly  to  nil 
Hatiamlrif  S/iiritaaliird,  ajid  JVaBigation  Spinlualimd, 
In  which  the  nuthur  ixtracts  a  variety  of  pioua  lea- 
■  from  natural  ohjecia  and  plienomcna,  and  the 
imon  ojieralirins  of  life.  Many  of  lua  aermona 
have  been  publiihud. 


Hattqew  Henbi  (1662-1714)  waa  the  ton  of 
Philip  Henry,  a  pioua  and  learned  nonconformut 
minialer  in  Flinuhim.  Ue  entered  a>  a  atudent  of 
law  in  Gray  a  Ion ;  hut,  yielding  to  a  atroiig  deaife 
foe  the  office  of  the  miniitiy.  he  aoon  abandoned  the 
pnrauit  of  the  law,  and  turned  hia  attention  to 
theology,  which  he  atudied  with  great  diligence  and 
NeaL  In  IGiiS  be  waa  chuaen  paator  of  a  noncon- 
formuit  congregaliun  at  Ctieater,  where  he  ufG- 
ciatedatfuut  Iweo^-flvejean.    lu  1711  hechacged 


the  accnc  of  hia  laboura  lu  Hackney,  wliece  he  coo-     | 
tinued  till  liia  death  in  I'li.    Ufa  variety  of  tbeo-     i 
logical  worlu  puliliilied  by  thia  excellent  divine,  the 
largeat  and  twat  known  ii  hia  CtMnmentary  on  the 
Bible,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.    It  waa 
originally  printed  in  five  tolumea  foho.    The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Episllea   waa   added  by  varioui 
divines.     Conaideivd  aa  an  explanation  ottbencrvd     , 
volume,  thii  piipidar  production  ia  nut  of  great 
value ;  but  ita  pmctical  remarks  are  pei'uliariy  in- 
lereating,  and  have  aecured  for  it  a  place  in  tlieveiT     ', 
tint  claaa  of  expoaitory  works.    Dr  Olinthos  Gin- 
gery, in  hia  Memoir  of  the  Kev.  Robert  HalU  mco* 
tiona,  rwpcctiiig  that  eminent  preacher,  that  for  tba 
last  two  years  of  hia  life  he  read  daily  two  chapter*    ' 
of  Matthew  UenTy'a  Commentary,  a  work  whidi  be     | 
had  not  before  read  contecntivriy,  though  he  had 
long  known  and  valued  it.    As  he  proceeded.  b« 
felcincreatingiiilereit  and  plenaure,  greatly  ad  miring 
the  copiouaneaa.  variety,  >ud  pioua  ingemiily  of  tha 
thoDghIa;  the  aimplicity,  atrength,  and  prvgnamrr 
of  the  exprcaaiona.    The  following  extract  from  Um 
eipiiaition  of  Mallhew  vl  34,  may  bu  taken  aa  a 
Bpecimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  rematkt  with 
which  the  work  abounds. 

Yc  CaniKi  Rem  Ood  and  Jfommmt. 
Mammon  is  a  Sjriai  word  Ibat  aigiiiGs  gain,  as 
that  whatever  in,  or  U  accounted  by  ua  to  be  Esio,  it 
mammon.  *  Whatever  ia  in  tbs  world — the  luat  of  the 
flesh,  the  luat  of  the  eye,  and  the  prids  of  life' — it 
mammon.  To  wmr,  their  belly  ia  theirmammon,  and 
they  HTve  that ;  to  othen,  tbrir  eaae,  their  aport*  and 
paKtiniea,  an  their  mammon  ;  to  othrra,  worldly 
riches ;  to  others,  honour*  and  'prefennrata  :  the 
pisiae  and  applaoie  of  men  was  the  Pbariteea' 
manilnoii  :  lu  a  word,  aelf— the  unity  in  which  tht 
world's  trinity  cmtrea — eenaual  aeuular  aelf,  ia  th* 
mammon  which  cannot  lie  aerved  in  i-onjunetioB  witk 
Uod;  for  if  it  be  nerved.  It  ia  in  competition  withhin, 

not,  or  we  ihoiUii  not,  but  we  eantial  serve  Uod  and 
mammon  ;  we  cannot  love  both,  or  hold  to  both,  <■ 
hold  by  both,  in  obaerrance,  obedieDce,  atlcndaiie^ 
tmat,  and  dependence,  for  they  ara  contrary  tlM  om 
to  the  other.  God  aayi,  >My  aoo,  give  m«  thin* 
imon  aaya,  ■  No — give  it  me.'     God  taya. 


Bed 


>t  with  SI 


my*, '  tJratp  at 

quncuncjUB  modo,  rem"— mimey,  money,  by  fair  mean* 

or  by  fuul,  mouey.'     God  tayi,  '  Defraud  not ;  never 

aaya, '  Chext  thy  own  fatheuf  thou  canxt  gain  by  it.' 
Uod  aaya,  ■  Be  cbaritable  i' Idammon  aaya,  ■  Hold  thy 
own  ;  thia  ^vine  uudoea  ut  all.'  God  aayii, '  Be  cart- 
ful for  nothing;  Mammon  Kayai'Decareful  foreveiy- 
thilig.'  God  aaya,  '  Keep  holy  the  Sabl>ath  day  )' 
Uammnn  aaya, '  Make  uw  of  that  day,  aa  well  a>  any 
other,  fur  the  world.'  Thua  iiirounialent  are  the  com' 
mandi  of  God  aud  Mammon,  i 
both.  Let  us  imt,  Iben,  halt  b 
but '  chooM  ve  tbia  day  wbomyo  w 
by  your  choice. 


Geokoe  Fox.  the  fiiunder  uf  tlie  Sodety  of  Fricnda, 
or.  as  lliey  are  usually  termed,  Ljiuikera,  waa  one  u( 
the  most  prominent  religious  enthusiattt  id  an  age  . 
which  produced  them  in  extraordinary  abundance. 
He  waa  the  sun  uf  a  weaver  at  Drayton,  in  Luicn- 
tersliire.  and  waa  born  in  I<i24.  Hiving  been  ap- 
Iirenliced  to  a  alioemaker  who  traded  in  wuol  and  ' 
Utile,  he  apciit  much  of  hia  youth  In  tending  alieep, 
uplujmeut  whicli  allowed  him  tu  ioduliK  iui 
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jmpeaiity  for  niiuing  and  solitude.  Wlien  alxiut 
nioetwn  yean  of  a^e,  he  was  nne  day  veied  by  a 
diipoiition  to  intemperanre  vlitcli  he  obserTcd  in 
two  pn)feMedly  relifriom  frienilB  wliora  he  met  at  a 
bir.  '  I  went  away,'  utya  he  in  hia  Journal, '  and. 
when  I  had  done  tny  liuKincM.  retnmnl  home  i  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bcfl  that  night,  nor  could  I  alecp  i 
bot  tometimce  walked  up  and  down,  and  anuictlme] 
pmyivl,  and  cried  to  the  T/ird,  who  said  unto  me, 
"  Thou  »eCTt  how  younft  people  gn  together  into 
Tanity,  and  old  people  Into  the  earth;  thou  muit 
fbniike  all.  young  and  old.  kerp  out  of  all.  nnd  be  a 
•tnuiger  to  alL" '  Tliii  dWiiie  cutntnnnieBtian,  as  in 
the  warmth  of  his  imii)t>natiun  lie  conaidered  it  to 
be.  waa  aerupuluualy  obeyed.  Leaving  his  reUtions 
and  master,  he  bctDok  himself  for  icTeral  yean  to 
a  wandering  life,  which  wai  interrupted  only  for  a 
ftw  mnntlu,  during  which  he  waa  prevailed  upon 
to  reside  at  home.  AC  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insajie.  In  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  siulenancc  '  My  truubles,' 
says  he,  •conlinucil,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.  I  fusted  much,  walked  abroad  in  soli- 
tary places  many  duya,  nnd  often  took  my  Bible  and 
sat  in  hullow  Itcgs  and  lonesome  places  antil  night 
came  on;  and  ft«qucntly  in  the  night  wsJked  mourn- 
fully nboat  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sonows 
in  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'  On  another 
occasion.  '  I  was  in  a  faat  fur  about  ten  days,  my 
■pirit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  beh^.'  At 
this  period,  as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of  hia 
life,  Fox  hiul  many  dreams  and  Tisions,  and  sup- 
posed himself  to  rei«ive  supernatural  nicungea  from 
above^  In  bis  Journal  he  gives  nn  account  of  a  par- 
ticular movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressivu  language :  '  One  morning,  ai  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
■nd  a  templntion  beaet  me.  and  I  sate  still.  And  it 
was  sold.  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  quite  clouded  with  it-,  but.  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  sUU  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
let  it  alone,  a  Ilvin);  hope  rose  in  inc,  and  a  true 
■voice  arose  in  nie  which  criol,  There  is  a  living  God 
who  made  all  things.  And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glnil,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ing G'st'  Afterwards,  he  tells  us, '  the  Lord's  power 
broke  f'lTth,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prephe- 
ciei,  and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  spread  the  fame  thereof.'  Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  divinely  commissioned  to 
convert  his  countrymen  fnmi  their  sins,  he  began, 
■bout  the  year  IM7,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  DuckenRcld  and  Manchester,  whence  he 
truTeiled  through  several  neighbouring  counties, 
haranguing  at  the  market-places  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.  He  had  now  funucd  the  upininns,  tliat 
a  learned  education  is  unneccssai^  to  a  minister; 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  prolbsaion 
is  unwHrrantcd  by  the  Bible;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
bonds ;  and  that  the  Scripture*  are  uut  the  rule  either 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  shoold  follow 
'  th*  light  of  Christ  within.'  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  abstain  from 
taking  off  hia  hat  to  any  one,  of  whatever  rank ;  tc 
use  the  words  lAra  and  thou  in  addressing  all  person) 
with  whom  he  omimunicated ;  to  bid  nolx>dy  gi«<l- 
morrow  or  good-night;  and  never. to  bi-nd  his  knee 
tt>  w)y  one  in  authority,  or  take  an  oath,  evi 


(lie  ni'ist  solemn  oecnsion.  Acting  upon  these  vie 
nietirnes  went  into  churches  while  service  ' 
on,  and  interropled  the  clei^mea  by  loudly 
coDtnuIlciiog  their  atntemcutx  uf  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  oriler,  and  the  employment  of  auch  on- 
ceremonious  fashions  of  address,  as,  'Cume  down, 
thou  deceiver!'  lie  naturally  gave  great  uQi^ncc,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
severe  treatment  from  the  bands  of  the  [wpulace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  iv  loathaome  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  nnd  afterwards  in  a  aliU  more  dis- 
gusting cell  at  Cnrliile  for  hulf  lluit  jieriod.  To  tbil 
"I-treatmcnt  he  aubinitted  with  mecknesa  and  re- 
ignatiim ;  and  out  of  jirisun,  slao,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  <lie  siime  quuUtiea. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  ruugli  usage  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  upini  himsell\  we  extract  this  aOect- 
ing  narrative  from  hia  Journal : — 

[Fia't  HUnatMaU  at  I'timloM.^ 
The  people  were  in  a  tags,  and  fell  upon  mi 
the  streple-hDUJW  before  hia  [Ju-lice  Sawrey'a]  f 
knocked  me  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  u 
!Sn  great  was  the  uproar,  that  unme  tumi 
their  seats  fnr  fear.  At  la<t  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple  .house, 
and  put  mo  into  the  bands  of  the  coUHtabli^s  ni  ' 
other  officers,  bidding  them  whip  me,  and  put  loe  o 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  bein^  cnme  to  t 
market,  and  some  to  the  atecple-housc  to  hear  n  , 
divera  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  nnd  bruke 
their  heodn,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  FCTcml ;  and 
Jadge  Pell'ii  son  ninuing  after,  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  it 
water,  some  of  them  crying,  *  Knock  the  tcclh  out  of 
his  bead."  When  they  hod  haled  me  to  tho  commoii 
moBi  side,  a  multitude  fallowing,  the  ronftublKi  and 
other  officera  gave  me  some  blows  oi-er  my  bock  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrurt  me  among  the  rude  multiti 
who,  having  fiimished  thenuelvea  with  atavis,  hcdge- 
■takes,  holm  or  holly-busljCfl,  fell  upon  uie.  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arnis,  and  ahoulder*,  till  thry  had 
deprived  me  of  lu^sc ;  ao  that  I  felt  down  upon  the 
wet  common.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self lying  in  a  witeij  common,  and  the  peo|>le  utand- 
ing  about  me,  1  lay  atill  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  aprang  through  me,  and  the  eCenial  r»- 
freahion  rerived  mo,  so  that  I  stood  up  again  in  " 
itrtngtEening  power  of  the  eternal  Rod,  and  <tretct 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voins 
'  Strike  again  I  here  are  my  arms,  tuy  bead,  aud 
cheeka  1'     Then  they  began  to  fall  out  among  tfaeoi- 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  dlapute,  and  hold  confer- 
ences, till  he  was  sent  by  CiJimel  Hacker  to  Cram- 
well,  under  the  charge  of  Ciiplain  ]»rur^.  Of  what 
followed,  bis  Journal  contains  the  sulfjained  parli- 

[/nterrifw  with  Olirer  Oomiwfl,] 
After  Captain  Drury  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
maid, over  against  the  Mews  at  Charing-CrOBs,  be 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  occauDl  of  me.  Whan 
he  come  to  me  again,  he  told  me  Uie  Protector  re- 
quired that  1  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  cunal 
award  or  weapon  ogunat  him  or  the  goremmcnt,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  1  should  write  it  in  whal  wotiis 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  baud  to  it.  I  said  little  in 
reply  to  Captain  Drury,  but  the  next  morning  1  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  OlJrer  Cromwell,  wherein  1  did,  in  the 
prweiiCB  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  danj 
the  wearing  or  diAwin^  of  a  '  canial  award,  or  taj 
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mlta*. 


other  odtword  wMpoii,  against  him  or  anj  man  ;  ui 
thiC  I  wtt  acat  nf  God  to  elud  a,  vitnena  a^nst  ui 
lieli^uco,  uid  oguui't  the  vorki  of  d&rkiiLiie,  uid  t 
turn  peopiti  from  J&Tkae«a  to  1i>rht ;  to  briog  thei 


lilt  occo-iion  oT  Kiu  uid  figliling  to  the  peueal 
E'i,  4.id  from  being  iTil-doen,  which  the  mag 


nord  ahould  be  k  trrror  to.'  When  I  hut 
Wrilteu  wliut  the  Lord  had  giTHi  me  to  write,  T  oet 
mr  oame  to  it,  tnA  gare  it  to  CMitain  Drury  Co  band 
(a  Oliver  Cromwell,  vbich  he  .liif.  After  tome  time, 
Cftptkin  Drurr  brought  me  before  the  Protector  bim- 
Mlf  Bt  Whitehill.  It  WM  in  >  morning,  before  he 
wu  drmed  ;  and  one  Harvej,  vbo  hul  toiae  t,  itttle 
Unong  rricndi,  but  tr»A  ditobedifiit,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  wiui  niored  to  my,  '  Pfftce 
b«  in  thlF.  hou«e  ;'  unrl  I  eihurU-d  liim  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  tiod,  that  he  might  receive  H-iitdDU  froju  him ; 
thkt  bv  it  be  might  be  orderpd,  and  with  it  might 
order  ^1  thin;,'^  under  hit  hand  unto  God'*  glorr.  1 
■poke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  die- 
course  1  had  with  bim  about  relipon,  wherein  he 
carried  biniwlf  very  moderately.     Ilut   he  mji  we 

? Barrelled  with  the  prieibi,  whom  be  called  inintiten. 
tuld  hiiu,  ■  I  did  uot  quarrel  with  them,  tlicj  quar- 
relled with  me  aud  m,v  fricndi.  Dut,  laid  1,  if  we 
own  tbo  propheu,  ChriHt,  and  the  apoatlcs,  we  cannot 
bold  up  aucb  teKhcn,  pmphetx,  and  ibepberdi,  aa  the 
prophet*  Ctiiu>t  and  tJie  apoitlcs  declared  agaimit; 
but  we  muM  declare  sgaimtt  tbem  by  the  aame  power 
and  spirit.'  Then  1  shewed  bim  that  the  propheti, 
Christ,  aud  the  apoitlH,  declared  freely,  and  declared 
■gaitist  Ibcm  tlint  did  not  declare  livelj ;  aucb  ai 
preached   Tor  fillhy   lucre,   divined  fur  monej,  and 

Breached  fur  hire,  and  were  covetoui  and  (ireedy,  like 
la  duiub  dogs  tliat  could  nerer  have  enuu^h ;  and 
(hat  they  who  have  tbe  iianie  spirit  that  Chni%  and 
tbe  prophets,  and  the  apostles  Lad,  could  not  but 
declare  against  all  tuch  now,  as  tbey  did  then.  At 
I  <pake,  he  several  times  said  it  na*  very  good,  aud 
It  wu  truth.  I  told  bim,  '  That  all  Cbrirtendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  tbe  power 
and  spirit  cbot  those  bad  who  gara  fl^rth  the  Scrip- 
hue*,  and  that  wan  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fctlow- 
■bip  with  Ibv  Sun,  nor  with  tbe  Father,  nor  with  the 
ScnpCuna,  nor  one  with  another.'  Many  taore  words 
I  had  with  him,  but  |>eople  coming  in,  I  drew  a  little 
bark.  Aa  I  wai  turuiug,  he  catcbed  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  'Come  again  to  my 
baUH,  fur  if  thou  aiid  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  wo  ■bould  be  nearer  one  to  tbe  other ;'  adcl- 
tng,  that  he  wished  nic  no  more  ill  than  be  did  to  his 
own  Hul.  I  told  him.  if  he  dirl,  ho  wronged  bin  own 
•oul,  aud  admonisbed  him  to  hearken  to  Hod's  roice, 
that  he  mi<,'bt  stand  in  his  counwl,  and  obey  it ;  aod 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  hiin  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  be  did  not  hear  Gud's  voice,  bb>  beart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Theu  I 
went  out :  and  when  Captain  Druiy  came  out  after 
me,  he  told  me  tbe  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  libertv, 
and  might  go  wbitber  !  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
iota  a  great  ball,  where  the  Ptotector'i  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  aikcd  tbem  what  tbey  brought  me 
thither  for.  Thevnaid  it  was  by  the  Protector's  order, 
that  t  mij;bt  diiie  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
Protector  know  !  would  not  cnt  of  bis  bread,  nor  drink 
jf  his  drink.  When  ho  beaH  lbi»,  bo  said,  'Kow  I 
lee  tbcnj  is  a  people  risen  that  t  cannot  win,  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  <ilfioe«,  or  places ;  but  all  other 
wet)  and  people  1  ran.'  It  was  told  him  attain,  'That 
we  had  forsgoV  our  o»™,  aud  were  nut  like  to  look  for 
inch  Ihinp  from  him,' 

The  aect  headed  by  For  wm  now  becoming 
Dimerous,  and  allracted  much  ojiposition  fVom  the 
pulpit  and  preis.  He  therefiire  continued  to  travel 
thnmgh  the  kingdom,  expounding  his  riewa,  and 


answering  objections  both  verbally  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  pontrovcrsial  pamphlets.     In  the  cuune 
of  his  peivgrinationa  he  still  suffer^  freqaent  irn- 
prisunment,  sunietiniei  as  a  disturbtT  of  tbe  peace, 
and  Bometimei  because  he  refused  to  uncovtr  liia 
head  in  the  presence  of  majfiitralea,  or  to  do  violence 
to  hii  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  aLegiance.    [ 
After  redueinit  (with  the  aasiilanee  of  his  educated    ' 
dlsciplea  Hobert  Barcky,  Samuel  Fisher,  and  George    | 
KcitIO  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  hli  lect  to  a    ; 
more  lyslematiF  and  permanent  form  than  that  in 
which  it  bad  hitherto  exiated.  he  visited  Ireland  and 
the  American  plantations,  employing  in  the  lattar    ' 
nearly  two  years  in  conHrniing  and  increasing  bii    I 
followers,  lie  aftcrwnrdi  rajwatedly  visited  HuUnnd,    . 
and  other  parts  uf  the  continent,  for  limilar  purposEi. 
Be  died  in  London  in  1690.  ag^  sixty  sia.  , 

Tliat   Fux   was   a  ■inccni  believer  of  what   he 
preached,  no  nitioiiul  doubt  can  be  eatertaiiied ;  and 
that  he  was  of  n  meek  and  fon^vlng  disputitioD 
towards  bis  persecutors,  is  equally  anqaesliunable-    ' 
His  intef-rity.  Uso,  wot  so  remarkable,   that  hi* 
word  was  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  his  oath. 
Beligious  eulhuaiagm,  however,  amonnting  to  mad- 
ness in  the  earlier  stage  of  bia  career,  ltd  hjn  into 
many  eitravagancca,  Li  wliich  few  merabera  of  tbe 
respectable  society  wliiuh  he  founded  have  partaken.     I 
The  severitiea  so  liberally  inflicted  on  him  wero  ori- 
ginally ocrationed  by  those  breaches  of  tbe  puce     j 
already  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  also  by  what  ui  his     | 
speeches  muit  have  appeared  bUaphciuoiti  to  many     j 
of  Ilia  hearers.    Hit  public  addreaae*  were  niually 
prefaced  by  tuch  phrases  at. '  T)ie  Lord  hath  opened 
to  nic  i'  'I  am  muted  of  the  Lord;'  'I  am  tent  of     i 
tbe  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth.'     In  a  warning    'I 
to  magislratca,  be  aava,  ■  AU  ye  powera  of  the  earth,     I 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  among  you,  and  ye    i 
know  him  nuL'     Addressing  tbe  '  seven  iiorishei  at     | 
Die  I,and't  End,'   bia  Unguagu  ia  equally  ilrungi     , 
'  ClirisC  ho  tells  them,  '  is  come  to  leach  lus  people     i 
bimtelf  i  and  everv  one  that  will  nut  hear  this  pro- 
phet, which  God  tiiLtli  niiacd  up,  and  wliicb  Miaet     I 
spake  of.  when  he  said.  "Like  onto  me  will  Gud     : 
raise  yoa  up  a  prophet,  him  ahull  you  liciir;"  every 
one,  I  iMj,  that  will  not  henr  this  pTi>)>hi-t,  is  tu  be     ■ 
cut  olf '    And  Btninjicr  tlill  is  what  we  ilnd  in  this 
passage  in  his  -louninl :  '  From  Coventry  I  went  la     | 
Alherstone.  and.  it  being  their  leolufc-ilny.  I  wa«     ' 
moved  to  gn  to  their  rliaptl.  to  apeak  to  llie  priest     ' 
and  the  people.     They  were  genernlly  pretty  quiet;     j 
only  aume  few  msed.  and  would  have  Inul  niy  icla-     | 
tiona  to  have  bound  nie.    I  declnred  targcly  to  them, 
that  God  wai  come  tn  tcii-h  his  penph;  biniaelf,  and      I 
to  bring  them  from  nil  their  man-niode  teachers.  10 
hear  his  Sinii  and  some  were  coniinceil  tlicre.'    In     | 
coiifoniiity  wilh  thece  high  pretcnsiims.   Fox  not 
only  acted  as  a  prophet,  but  asiunicd  the  power  ol 
working  mimclcs~ln  the  e:terci9i'  of  which  he  duimf     ' 
to  have  cured  various  iudiviiln;!]*,  int-luiliiig  a  man 

troubled  with  King's  EriL     On  one  oi'casiuii  he  ran      ! 
wilh  barofcct  thronirh  Licbflcid,  exclaiming,  'Wo 
to  the  llloixiy  city  of  I.lcbflpld  !'  and,  when  no  c.ila- 
mity  followed  this  denouncement  ai  evpt'ctcd.  fliund     < 
no  belter  moilc  of  sccoutiting  fur  tbe  f»i1un:  Ihm     ' 
dlacovering  that  some  Christiana  had  once  been  tbun     ; 
there.     Of  bin  power  of  discerning  witches,  the  ful-      | 
lowing  exnniplea  are  given  in  his  Journal : — '  As  I 
was  aittlng  in  a  house  full  of  people,  declaring  tho 
word  of  llfL-  to  tbem,  least  mine  eyea  npon  a  wonisn. 
and  I  discerned  an  andean  sfurit  In  her ;  and  1  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  ajie.ik  sharply  to  her,  and  told 
her  she  was  a  witch;  whereupon  the  woman  wcn( 
out  of  the  room.    Now.  I  being  a  stranger  there. 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  woman  outwanlly,  tlM 
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peoiile  wDHilereil  at  it.  and  told  mc  aftcrwordi  1  had 
diwuvun.-d  u  i;rcitt  thing,  fur  all  tlie  01011(17  luoked 
upon  Iwr  aa  a  witch.  The  Lord  had  Kiven  me  11 
ipirit  uf  diacLTning,  by  which  I  nuiny  tiiiiei  law 
the  stacea  and  cutiilitiuiii  of  peuptu,  uid  vuuld  try 
thtir  «piriti.  Fur,  nut  loag  befuru,  aa  1  «ai  going 
tu  a  niKtiii);,  1  aaw  wutiifu  in  a  tteld,  ami  1  diai-ennxl 
tliem  lu  lie  witclieat  and  I  wiu  niurt-d  tu  fio  nut  uf 
-     tlie  fltid  ■    ■'  .... 


tl.ci 


it  ut  witchcrHll.     At  ui 


111  plaiiilytlii-y  were 

L>  Hull,  in  till! 
:u  apeak  iliarjily  tu 
)  Hiid  the  ivuiib 


The  writinfn  of  George  Fez  are  muipriited  in 
thr««  fiiliu  ciilimiei,  [iriutfd  reapit'livL-ly  in  1GU4, 
]0»M.  and  17U(i.  Tlie  Brat  cuntaina  hi*  Jaumal, 
largely  quiitiHl  from  abuie;  the  aeeuiid.  a  cuUrclioa 
uf  Ilia  Epi-da ;  lutd  lliu  tliini,  lii*  Voetriaal  FUcf. 


lioDBBTBABCLAY  (1618-1690),  «  iiiuntrj  irenll*- 
mati  uf  Kiiii-ardiiiL'shin-,  Iihi  already  iiwu  mciitiui     ' 

vybh'UiBI isiiic  tlu:  ilixtriiiui  and  diK-itiliiii:  ut    (tie 
•ei-t.    By  llie  |iulilic«tiuii  of  ran 


I  U[J  COIK, 

I  of  people  of  other  pemiaaion*  thxn  it  had  prcriouily 
I  0CKU)HciL  Ilia  fatlier,  who  waj  a  colonel  in  the 
krmy,  had  hevn  eoiiTertcd  to  Qiukerlam  in  166<i, 
and  he  liiniaelf  wu  aocm  after  induced  to  emhroee 
tlie  aanie  vii'wa.  In  taking  tliii  ati'p,  he  is  aaid  to 
have  aeteit  rliiefly  from  the  diilalii  of  lii*  und(.-r- 
Itondiiii*;  llioDKli,  il  must  lie  added,  tlie  exiateriee 
nf  GiiiiKHliTalile  enthiiaiiuuii  in  hia  liiiipuaitiiin  waa 
iiidk:aled  by  a  remnrkahle  Hrcuuiataniti  mentioned 
by  liiniK'll'— namely,  tliut,  fevliuft  a  atmng  iinpulK  to 
tiaw  thmucli  tlw  atrHita  of  Aberdivn  clothed  in  aack- 
dulh  and  afbca,  he  rould  nut  tie  easy  till  he  obcyi'd 
what  he  aup|HK«d  tn  Ihi  a  divine  coiiimuiid.  Ilia  iiiuat 
irlclmileil  [inNtlleliiiii  ia  eiititlmt  A»  Apobim  for  lit 
True  Ciridkn  Uaimita,  na  the  Soar  ii  htid  forth  and 
J'rtad^iglitl'fi-iikiitSi-orncalMQmifri.  lliia 
work,  whieli  appearcil  in  Ijitin  in  1670.  and  in  Kng- 
liali  two  yvura  iifHer,  ia  a  Ivanied  mid  niethiKlii'Hl 
treatiae,  very  diffeniiit  fniin  what  the  world  cxiieeted 
nn  aiich  a  ant^^ct,  and  it  waa  therefore  read  with 
arldiry  both  iii  Uritain  and  on  the  continent.  Ita 
HMMl  remarkalik  tbeolucicid  feature  ia  tlie  attempt 
to  prove  that  llipre  ia  an  intcriial  light  in  mnii, 
wliicli  ia  ln-llcr  ftlted  to  guide  htm  ari);ht  in  n-li- 
iriuua  niattura  than  even  the  SiTipIun'S  (liemielTeai 
the  tfdiuiiib  doctrinca  of  which  he  nuaerta  lo  be  ren- 
dered uiioertuiii  by  varioua  reuiliiiga  in  diO^rcnt 
ipta,  and  uie  fallibility  uf  tr.uialatora  and 
L     Thete  ciieuniatancea,  caya  he,  '  and 

which  might  be  nllcftKd,  puts  theminda, 

eren  of  the  learned,  into  infinite  doubta,  acmplea, 
and  iuextricable  difficulties;  whence  we  may  rery 
aalely  conclude,  that  Jesos  Christ,  who  prumiaed  to 
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he  alwaya  with  his  eliildren,  to  lead  them  inli 
tnitli,  to  gniird  them  againat  tlie  devli-ea  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  estalitiah  their  faith  u[>un  an  nnmiiTi 
able  roek.  Icit  Ihem  not  to  be  )iTini.'i]ial1y  ruiiKl  b 
that  whii'h  waa  auhjuct,  in  itself,  lo  iiiuny  nncci 
laintiesi  and  therefore  he  gave  them  hia  Spirit  1 
their  principal  gwdc.  which  neither  inotlia  nor  lim 
can  wtnr  out,  nor  tmnacrihtirs  nnr  tmiialatiiTB  cm 
7<iuii)c  notic  *D  illilenita. 


readied  and  rightly  informed  by  it.'  It  wtnild  be 
erroiieoUB,  howovcr.  to  regard  this  work  lif  Ttari'la; 
a*  ancxpoailiiiuuf  nil  Iltc  diictriiiea  which  Iihtc  bixll 
or  iire  prevateut  Kmiing  the  Qnnkera,  or,  indeed,  to 
consider  it  aa  anything  more  than  the  vthii-k 
Buuli  tit  bis  own  views,  as  in  his  eliunieler  nf 
apulogiat  be  ttamglit  it  dcairoblv  to  atale.  >  Tliia 
ingtniaiis  man,'  say  a  ll<i(lu'ini, '  appeared  aa  a  |iiilnin 
and  dtfemler  tif  Quake rlnni,  and  not  aa  a  prufcaaed 
teacher  or  cxpoaitur  of  ita  Tariuus  doctrinea :  and  lie 
interpreted  and  modified  the  opiniona  of  this  acct 
alter  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocale,  wlio 
undertakes  llie  defence  of  nil  odinua  I'unai-.  How, 
then,  does  he  go  to  work?  In  Itie  first  pliiif.  hi 
obwrrea  an  entire  ailcncc  in  relaliun  to  thore  fuiida 
mental  principtea  of  Chriatianity.  cunceriiing  vliiol 
it  ia  of  great  cnnsequence  to  know  llie  real  upiniiini 
of  the  QuHkcra ;  and  thna  he  exhibits  a  eyKleni  0 
theology  that  ia  eddrntly  lame  and  imperfect.  Fir 
it  ia  die  peculiar  huaineas  of  a  prudent  aiwlogiat  ti 
paaa  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely  Bua«!p- 
tible  of  a  plauiible  defence,  oulI  to  enlarge  upon 
those  only  which  the  powcn  of  geniua  andeluqueL 
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ma}-  be  aXAe  lo  cmlielliEh  BTid  exhibit  in  nn  :<■ 
tafiLHrni  puiQt  of  TiFw.  It  ia  obscnalile,  ii  .  . 
wcond  pliice,  that  Barclay  toiichcB  in  h  alitcht.  auiwr- 
fii:ia1.  iDd  liuly  iiiHniit?r,  some  ttncli,  which,  wjicn 
■mvly  explained,  hiid  expmcd  the  Quikera  to  acTere 
censure ;  and  in  Ihia  he  diacMTcra  idalnly  the  wcok- 
iii>«ii  of  hia  CBuae.  Laally,  to  omit  many  other 
obacrvfltiuns  that  might  be  made  here,  thia  writer 
eraploja  tlie  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  acAening 
and  modifying  thoae  inTidiana  ductrinci  which  he 
cannot  coiiivol,  and  dare  not  diaavow ;  for  which 
purpoae  he  carefully  aToids  nil  thoae  phraaei 
tcnns  that  arc  mode  lue  of  by  the  Qunkera,  and  are 
peeuliar  to  thuir  acct,  and  cxjireaacs  their  teneta  in 
ordinary  Imiguage.  in  tvrma  of  a  rague  and  inde- 
finite nnture,  and  in  a  style  that  csati  a  aort  ol 
mask  over  thtir  natural  aspect.  At  Ihla  rate,  the 
moat  enormou*  crrora  may  be  held  with  impunity ; 
for  there  ii  no  dix^ine,  howcTer  abanrd.  to  which 
a  plausible  air  may  not  be  giTcn  by  following  the 
inaidlous  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  ia  well  known 
that  t!Ten  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  waa,  with  a  like 
artifice,  drcsaed  out  and  diaguised  by  aome  of  hii 
diaclples.  Tlie  other  wrilcra  of  this  sect  haTe 
clarud  (heir  aentimenia  with  more  freedom,  perapl- 
cujty,  and  candour,  particularly  the  famous  William 
Fenn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserre 
an  attentive  peruaal  preferably  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.'*  Tlie  dedication  of 
Barclay's  '  Apology '  to  King  CUarlea  IL  lias  always 
been  particidarly  admired  for  its  reapcctful  yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for  the  pathoa  of  ~~ 
allnsion  lo  his  majesty's  own  early  troubles,  ai 
reason  for  bia  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  tho 
persecuted  Quakers.  'l1ion  haHt  laated,'  anya  he, 
'of  proaperily  and  adTOrsity  ;  (hoo  knowest  what  it 
la  to  be  baniahed  Itiy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  OS  to  rule  and  ait  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  o[i])n-!iaur  is  to  both  God  and  man:  if, 
afler  nil  these  warnings  and  advert Laomenti.  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Ixird  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
■nd  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanify,  surely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'  Bat  thu  appeal 
'■-■'  no  effect  in  slopping  persecution  ;  for  after  bis 
n  from  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  had 
Tisitcd  in  oampriny  with  Fox  and  Fenn.  he  was,  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  tlirnugh  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
biahop  Sharp.  He  waa  aoon  liberated,  however,  and 
■ubsequently  gained  favour  at  court.  Both  Pcnn 
and  ho  were  on  terma  of  intimacy  with  James  II, ; 
and  Just  before  the  sallinii  of  the  Prince  of  Omnge 
fbr  England  in  IGBtl,  Bart'lay,  in  a  private  eonferenue 
with  his  majeatyi  ni^ed  liim  to  make  aome  concea- 
aions  to  the  people.  The  death  of  thia  reapectable 
and  amiable  pcraon  took  place  about  two  years  after 

:t  ttom  the  '  Apology  for  the  Quakers' 


Wo  ci 


[Againa  TiOrt  D/fionour.] 


/    We  affirm  poaitiiely,  (hat  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chria- 
rtiana  eilber  to  f^TC  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
Your  Uuliiicw,  Your  Miyesty,  Your  Eireltcncj, 
Your  iiiuitieucy,  jic 
'"   e,  because  these  titles  an  nn  part  of  that  obe- 

doLh  lbs  gii'iDR  tl 


lawful  commands,  i 
e  find  net  that  in  the  Smpti 


becsntUy,  we  find  net  that  in  the  Scniiture  any 
auch  tilltBBreuiied.i'ltherundettlu'lawortLc  giwpil; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kingH,  priucca,  or  nobles,  tbey 
used  only*  simple  cnmpclblion,  oh, 'U  King!'  and 
that  wilhnut  any  further  designation,  save,  perhaps 
the  name  of  the  person,  as,  *  U  King  Aeripiia,'  kc. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  nowssity  upon  tftrisiiaiiB  moat 
frequently  Ifl  lie  ;  because  the  prrxona  bhtaiuing  thess 
titles,  either  by  election  or  hncditarily,  may  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  Ibcm  de- 
serving them,  or  answeringto  tbem  :  as  MBie,  to  whom 
it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,' haTingnothiiigof  excel- 
lency in  them ;  and  who  ia  called,  '  Your  fitace,' 
appear  to  be  an  eucinv  to  -race  ;  and  he  who  is  mlled 
'  Your  Honour,'  ia  known  lo  be  base  and  ignoble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  I^al«^t,  ouf[ht  to 
nbtiee  me  lo  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in 
so  doing,  from  tho  jual  judgment  of  God,  that  will 
make  me  count  for  every  idle  word.  And  to  lie  is 
something  more.  SurIv  Christians  should  be  asbamed 
that  such  taws,  manifestly  craasipg  tho  law  of  Ood, 

Emi- 

he  Papists  to  tlw 

.  '  Lordship,'  and 

ig  the  Ptoteolants, 


■hould  be  „  .      ... 

Pourtbly,  as  to  those  titles  of  '  tlulineM,' 
nency.'and'Eicelleney.'usedamongC     " 


n  onbip,'  used  to  the  clergy  aniei 
it  blanphemoua  usurpatio 
'  '  Orace'  because  Iht 


be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  binhop,  how  come  thrv  lo  usurp 
that  peculiarly  to  tbemselvesl  Ought  nu't  holinen 
and  grace  lo  be  iu  every  Christian  I     .\nd  so  ereiy 


nother.     Nei 


r   Holiiii 


'  aud   'Your 


titles  tbon  were  practised  and  R- 
■d  fay  the  apostles  and  primilireChTi'>tiaiii<,who« 
succewwrs  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  aa  whose  suc- 
cessors (and  no  otherwise)  thenisolres,  I  judge,  will 
confess  an^  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  I  Now, 
■"  "         'iiher  aougbt,         "     ' 

r  tillo,  ho 
soy  they  did,  let  the 
a  such  thing  in  the  Scnpture.  The  cViatians  speak 
>lbe  apostles  without  any  Huchdcnoiuinatioii, neither 
lying, 'If  it  please  your  Grace,'  'your  llalincsi,'  nor 
four  Worship  ;*  they  are  neither  called  My  Lord 
eter,  nor  My  Urd  Paul ;  nor  yel  Marter  Peter,  nor 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  bat 
singly  I'etcr  and  Paul ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
Scnpture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  years  after:  *o 
that  this  appcara  to  ben  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostan. 
For  if  tbe<e  titles  arise  cither  from  the  oflic*  or  wotU 
of  the  pcreoDa,  it  will  not  be  denicl  but  the  apoatlca 
1  them  better  than  any  nnwibal  call  furtbem. 
case  is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  tfae  holinns, 
illeney,  the  grace ;  and  becauhe  they  were  bolj, 
eicellenl,  and  gracious,  they  neicber  used  nor  ad- 
mitted such  titles  ;  but  these  having  neither  hotinaas, 
(acellencv.  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  calleil  to  satis^ 

anifcst  token  of  their  hypooriay. 
Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  'Majesty'  unaUy  as- 
cribed to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  audk 
the  Holy  Scripture:  but  that  it  ia  apecially  and 
peculiarly  asiTibod  unio  fJod.     We  find  in  the  Scrip- 
the  proud  king   Nelmchadneiiar  assooiinE  this 
to  himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  aulSneot 
rroroof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  him. 
Therefore  in  all  the  cninpel  lations  used  lo  princes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  nut  to  be  found,  nor  yel  in 
7  civil  to  A^ppa,  yet  he  ^it« 
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WiUJAM  Pens  (1844-1718),  the  ion  of  an  Enp- 
liah  ■diniral.  ii  odebnilL'J  notonlju  a  Jiatinguialivd 
writer  on  QuHkL-risni,  but  oi  Uie  foandiT  of  the 
■tntc  of  PennsvWiuiia  in  North  Amtricn.  The  prin- 
ciplei  which  he  odiiptLil  gnvc  murh  ollfance  to  bi* 
fnlher,  who  repeatedly  baniibcd  him  from  hie  hootc, 
but  at  Icngtii,  when  it  appearcil  that  tha  loa'i  opi- 
niuiia  were  unulterablv,  a  recoiioiliBtion  took  place 
between  tbem.  TJke  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  iif  Fripnd^  I'enn  iinfltrpd  ninch  persecution, 
•ii<l  wni  rt'pcatedly  Ihrown  into  primo.  During  ■ 
confliK-niciit  in  the  Tower  of  London,  ho  wrote  the 
mint  relcbrnlcd  of  hla  works,  entitled  JVo  CVon, 
»  Over,  in  whi<-h  (he  Ticwi  of  the  Qunkcn  are 
poweriUly  mauitnined,  and  which  continues  in  high 
eileeni  among  {unona  of  that  denomination.  After 
1u<  liberation,  hu  sgient  much  tinic  in  defending  hii 
principli-B  against  vsrioui  opponents — among  otiiera, 
Richard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, wliieh  lasted  for  >Ix  or  seven  houn,  not,  ai 
it  appears,  without  considerable  lupcrlty,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Bailer.  In  1631,  Charles  IL.  in  con- 
■ideration  of  lomP  unliquidated  claims  of  the  dc- 
eciKd  Admiral  I'cnn  upon  the  cruwn,  granted  to 
■William,  tliewn,  adistrict  in  North  America,  which 
wai  named  IVnusylvauia  by  his  niujcity's  desire, 
and  of  which  I'enn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.  He  irnmedialelj  took  meaautcs  for 
the  «!lth:ment  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
of  goTcmmcnt,  among  which  the  fullawing  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkahle  i-^*  That  all  persons  in  thi* 
prorincc,  who  confen  and  acknowledge  tlio  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  Gnd  to  he  the  creator,  opholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  thcinselTei 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  tvoccably  and  jiutly  in 
society,  shall  In  no  waj's  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
fiir  their  ivligioiu  persuasion,  or  practice  in  ntatlers 
c^  &ith  and  wunhip:  nor  shall  they  be  compelled. 
at  any  time,  to  frtquent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
wonhip.  place,  or  miiiiitry  wluiteier.'  Having  mne 
out  (0  liis  cf)l<my  In  IGR^,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
ftimi  thunatives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
tlie  power  of  the  Quakers  predominated  in  the 
eulrmy.  and  whicli  fur  many  rears  after  his  death 
cnnxd  his  mi'mury  to  hu  afTectiunately  cheriilied 
by  the  Indians.  He  then  tlxetl  On  the  utc  of  his 
capital,  lliiladelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
reguUr  plan,  was  inunuliately  cummenccd.  After 
spending  two  yeurs  in  America,  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1BS4,  and  was  cnahlud,  by  his  inlimocy  with 
James  IL,  to  pnicuro  the  reluase  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  flmrteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
In  prisiin  at  the  accession  of  that  muTiarch.  When 
Jarnev,  in  ordtT.  no  doubt,  to  fucilitato  the  re-esta- 
blislimcnt  of  the  Cnthulic  religion,  proclaimed  lilierty 
of  conscience  tu  hli  lul^ei-ts,  the  Qunlurs  sent  up 
an  ad'Ircss  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  I'enn.     This  bniuuht  a  suspicion  of 

fijiery  upiin  the  latter,  between  wlioni  and  Ur 
illotson  a  correspondence  luuk  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tilliitsnn,  ill  his  cnnduding  letter,  aeknow- 
kiignl  himself  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  lukeil  pardon  for  having  lent  an  ear  to 
it.  After  the  Kcviiliilion,  Venn's  former  intimacy 
with  Jhiiips  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
af^teil  perwn,  and  led  lu  various  troubles  :  but  he 
■till  continued  Id  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
favoaritu  ductrinet.  Having  once  niore  gone  out  to 
AnwriL-a  in  1S99,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
reiurocd  to  Enj^land.  Tliis  excellent  and  philsn- 
thropic  man  survived  till  IT  18. 


Bcsidea  the  work  already  mentioned,  Pcnn  wrote 
R^ectiimi  and  Maiimt  rrlatitig  to  die  Condmt  ^ 
Life,  and  A  Ken-  (f-  to  dixtm  Ihe  Diffennee  bi- 
Iveai  Ihe  BtHgiun  profaaed  hv  Ihe  Qmkcn,  and  At 
Mitreprrmlntiont  of  Aeir  Adreriariet.  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was- pnUi filed  in  1G94,  he 
prcflied  A  Brief  Arromt  of  Ihe  rtiw  aaif  Pngrtn  </ 
the  Pmplt  callfl  Quaken.  The  flret  of  the  subjoined 
■pecimens  of  his  compiisitinn  is  extracted  from  his 
'  So  Cross,  no  Crown,  where  he  thus  argues 

[Agairut  ihe  Ffide  efXabU  Binh.1 

That  people  are  frcnomlly  proiid  of  their  penoni,  ii 

too  Tisible  and  (roublenome,  wpecially  if  they  have 

any  pretence  either  to  blond  or  beauty ;  the  ens  has 

nused   nuuiT  quamls  amonr  men,   and  Che  othsr 

r  their  saken,  and 


Rut 


IB  fini  :  what  a  pother 


has  this  noble  blond  made  in  the  wnrlil,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whnw  father  or  mother,  pvat  grand- 
father or  freat-jrrandniotlier,  was  best  dewended  or 
allied  I  what  stock  or  what  claa  thi?  came  of  (  what 
coat  of  aims  they  gavel  which  had,  uf  ri^hl,  the  pra- 
cedence  !  But,  melhin1l^  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  lintt,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  any  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  rot  of  ill  fame;  since 'tis  hit  own 
virtue  that  must  niso,  or  vico  dvprcw  him  I  An  aa- 
eestor's  character  is  no  eicuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  bis  degeneracy  ;  and  since  vii^ 
tue  comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
DOT  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
Qod's  account  1  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
woald  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favouts  the 
more,  far  oomiDg  by  tbe  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. 1  confess  it  were  greater  hmiour  to  liave  had 
□u  blots,  uid  with  an  hemlitary  olatc  (o  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth  :  but  tbnt  a-aii  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  hlcsusd  af  families  upon  earth ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  bnini,  or  heart  with 
truth  1  Ibose  qualities  came  from  a  higher  cnusg, 
Ti>  vanity,  then,  and  most  condeinnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
siM  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them  ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  whora 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  in  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  llie  one  ho  great  by  mean*  of  a  forcfatber, 
the  other  is  to  tno,  but  'tis  by  lii<  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bravest  man  of  the  two  I 

*  O,'  Fava  the  penon  pmud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  s 
good  worW  since  we  havo  Lad  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men ''  Hut  what  should  othen  hare  said  of  that  man's 
be  startcfi  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
Kor  he,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  ptaccs  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  i>,  their  bcginniDRs.  This  is  like  bung 
the  True  Chuivh,  lieeaang  old,  not  because  good  ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  and  not  by  being 
-'rtuouic.     No  such  matter;  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 

else  virtue  before  ape ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
noble  by  means  of  his  predecessor,  and  yet  the  pn- 


ofthei 


decessor  less 
quirer  ;  i  ' " 
heraldry 


I,  because  he  was  tbe  ae- 
'adui  that  will  puiila  all  their 
Sinuige  1  that  they  should  be 
Dorc  nuuiciuaii  Loeir  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
or  them  I  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
ifMtart  is  the  noble  man  ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  his 


ititled  I 


bis  hon 


that  arc  imitaton  efhis  virtue  1  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  all.  If  virtue,  than, 
give  nobility,  which  heathens  themseliea  agree,  then 
families  are  no  Innger  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
gualiGcations  of  Ihe  desceudauta,  it  follows,  bload  is 


ISIN 


CYCLOriKUIA  OF 


«dii.W  ;  cl»  U-)od  Bould  bsr  Tirtut,  rin^l  iio  n.a 
thai  ■'mited  (he  one  ohoulJ  be  ttllowcd  thr  benefit  < 
the  other ;  whirh  Ten  to  etint  ami  bound  nobility  fc 
want  ufuitiiiiiilv,  uid  make  viMue  unelrmi. 

No,  Irt  lib-ud  and  nnme  go  logelher ;  but  praj,  It 
nobilitv  nnd  riitue  kccji  cnnipuij,  for  ther  are  uearei 
ofkin.'  1'if  tliua  poiiir<l  b;  God  hinueu,  that  best 
kTinWH  ha«  tii  aniHirtinn  thing*  wilh  an  equal  and  jaal 
band.  llo»t'iiUrllke«nr.r  uKlikeo  bjdeKcnt;  noi 
Aevn  he  repini  abat  iMfijile  nerc,  but  are.     He  "te- 


hii  rishleomnien,  luurli  '.ov  ai 

the  rigbtmunieiM  nf  his  anrpli 

But  if  thiH  mm  of  blood  pti 


ly  unrightenui  man  fo 


think  thenucliM 

(lod  in  bin  Italy 

thev  may  Iram  that,  in  the  bepnnini    ' 

-  ■  '  -  dircll  upon 


Ic  of  one  blood  all  nali 


to  N«h,  who  IT 
What  rioleitn' 


rapt.  0 


l«l  Kinee,  and 


re  alit«  are  wni'enied  in  nllher,  will 
be  hard  fur  tu  to  dclrminr  li 
But,ll«Mhink^it»hol■IdKu 
■ee  that  men  'if  blood,  nut  ft  IhcirLtar  and  trappinpi. 
without  their  fi'atlien  and  Tmrrj,  hart  no  mnremark 
of  honour  by  nature  iilani|nil  upnn  tbem  than  thei 
inferior  nei(:hbimr«.  Nav,  theniMlro  htin?  judcm, 
they  will  fiankly  Irll  u«  lliry  I'crl  all  thouc  ---' 
lu  their  blood  that  make  them  like  olher  nirn 
irtur  (W  truly  dipiili< 


laiiimlab 


ii.y  of  «i 


1  of  foil 


clear  and  roxtini-  an  ptidcni.-i'  in  the  point 
tall  ine  of  nhat  blood  an;  IliL-y  cimrl 

llowbi'it,  Hben  I  hare  xaid  all  this,  I   intend  nr 
by  debn>iuj;  cnr  falw  quiility,  to  make  inwlcnt  a 
other  [hut  in  nnt  true.     I  would  not  U'  thoutrbt  to  i 
thu  churl  upon  the  pi'iKnt  pi'iilli-iiian'ii  ahnulder  ;  hj 
no  iiirani;  bin  rudcncu  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  1  haTe  writ,  i>  tn  i:ire  aim  to  all,  when-  true 


ulaw  a  neat  a<l  vantage 
ton  pre&  bin  Ftotiun.  j 
anerhebad  bumbh-.ltl 


men  ia  nmch  lo  bv  prefi. 
people.     For,  6nt,  they  h 
and,  if  their  hearta  be  c]! 

ml  to  (ho  mnki  ,.f  inferin 

nl  to  llu'ir  ability,  Ibey  an 

bleiaiii^  to  the  pet>ple  of 

nyeo,ii.tn-.     Secndly,  th 

wtcillothcm 


ind  if 


ir  afl'cctinin  and  HTvier".     Thirdly,  they  are  Yiot 

quenlly  they  baye  intrt'  help,  Icisute.  and  ocea>ion,  lo 
"  b  their  paiHiona  and  tempem  with  b»<>lu  and  G«n- 
ition.  Kourthly,  Ibey  haye  niorr  liirie  t<i  obnerye 
the  action*  of  other  naiionn ;  to  tmrpl  and  ile»  the 
law*,  cn^tom^  and  iutUTOiti  uf  other  counlrieii,  and 
brinp  home  whatwieyer  ii  worthy  or  iniitabtr.    And  lo 

'  -  way  i«  open  fiirjrreat  men  tn  pet  honour;  and 

ove  Imp  nputnlinn  will  embrace  the  beat 
it.  Hut  t'cciiuw  it  too  nfl'n  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  f^ye  lioil  the  glDT7  of 
their  proaperitv.  and  to  live  antwcwlile  in  bia  nierciec, 
,  DO  the  cuntnry,  lire  without  Hod  in  the  world, 
fulfilling  the  lurta  thereof,   Hia  hand  a  often  Keen, 


lamg  up  I, 


n  f(  n 


llowev. 


dhnmi 


■,  thai 


And,  I 


^? 


he  any  advantage  ii 
not  from  blood,  but  education  ;  for  blood  hu 
ligence  in  it,  and  ia  often  apurioni  and  u 
but  education  baa  a  mighty  influence  and  itrunft  blaa 
upon  the  affectiona  and  aitiuiu  of  men.*  In  thin  the 
ancient  mdilcK  and  gentry  of  Ibia  kiii^om  did  ciccl ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  withed  (hat  nuc  great  peniile 
would  act  about  to  ncorer  the  ancient  cmnumy  of 
their  bouHi,  theatrict  uidyirtuouidieripline  of  iheit 
ancotuCK,  when  men  were  honoured  for  their  acbien- 
inrnla,andwbDn  nothing  moreeiposrd  a  man  tofbame, 
than  hif  being  bora  to  a  nobility  that  be  bad  not  a 
virtue  to  aupport. 

IPnm'i  Advia  la  ki$  CliildiTH.i 
Neit,  betake  yout*e1rcB  to  aome  bonnit,  tndurtriona 
eoUTW  of  life,  and  that  not  of  nordid  cuyetourneA, 
but  for  eiimple,  and  to  avoid  idlene'4.  And  " 
ehange  your  condition  and  many,  chooae  wi 
knowledge  and  eonaent  of  your  mother,  if  Hrin/ 
puanlinna.  or  thoK  that  haye  Ibecharf^nf  yon.  Mind 
neither  beanlj  nor  ricbcs,  but  the  fear  of  the  l.onl, 
and  a  ntevt  and  amiable  di'pofition,  aueh  a.*  you  a 
lore  aboyfl  all  tbia  world,  and  that  may  male  yoii 
habilationa  plrmant  and  deairable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  afTvctionate,  pMirat, 
-    ■         '       ■■        -  -     '         hewill 


ble» 


true  frie 
Let  y 


r  offiiprini;.     Ite  n 


i>  liv. 


be  beholden 
by  kindnna  to  othem  :  for 
ids  nf  friendship,  neither  will  a 
Small  niatten  I  heed  not. 
induatiy  and  panimany  po  no  further 
"■  ■      ryfor  life,  and  to  rnakea  prwvin 


lufficii  , 
For  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  Idid 
giyea  you  any-  1  charge  you  help  the  poor  and  needy ; 
let  the  Lord  have  a  Tolnntary  ahare  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  HK-iety  and 
othera;  for  we  are  all  bid  cteatutea;  rrmcmbehni 
that  'he  that  gireth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord/ 

Know  well  yonr  incominga,  and  yant  out!nint>i 
may  b«  better  repilated.  Love  n^  n^ooey  nor  the 
world  :  uito  Ihera  only,  and  they  lal  »cr»B  you  ;  but 
if  you  love  them  you  aerye  them,  which  will  dcbaa* 
your  "-pirita  a«  well  M  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the 

t^od  will  n 

lie  humble  and  gentle  in  your  eonveiMtion ;  of  frw 
worda  I  chnrjn  ynu,  but  alwaya  pertinent  when  yon 
"jicak,  bearinjt  out  before  you  attempt  to  anawcr,  and 
then  fiiicakin);  ai  if  you  would  penuade,  not  impou. 

.\frrunt  none,  niitber  nrenge  the  aJIiiint*  that  on 
done  to  you  ;  but  forgive,  and  youahall  bi  '  —*    -    ' 


inrider  well  firat ; 


L-nly  Kal 
In  niakinj;  frienda, 
yon  are  Gied,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  leportA,  nor 
dewrtinc  in  aiOietion,  fur  that  become*  not  1*--    -     ' 

Walch  againit  anger :  neither  apeak  nor  ai 
fur,  like  druDkeiincu,  it  makea  a  man  a  beaat,  and 
lhn.w*  peiiple  into  desperate  in 

Avoid  Hattcrcn,  for  they  ai 
Iheir  praiw  ix  cually,  deiignin^  to  get  by  thou  they 
beapoak  ;  they  are  the  wonit  of  creaturta ;  they  lie  U 

ie  Ikn  e(  the  hendltarj  tranamhslan  ol 
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flatter,  tnd  flatter  to  cheat ;  uid,  whidi  U  worne,  if 
jou  brlierc  them,  jou  cjiut  }'Ounelra  in«t  dinge- 
romlj.  But  the  TirtnoiiB,  ibougb  poor,  lore,  clieriih, 
ud  prefer.  Remember  Darid,  who,  uhing  the  Lord, 
'  Who  tbiLU  abide  in  tli;  tabemarlB  I  who  aball  dwell 
upon  Ihj  holjF  hlU  V  an«wen",  '  He  ih»t  walkelh  up- 
righttj,  worketh  rightcoiunesa,  aod  tpeaketh  the  troth 
"     'lii  heart; •■ — "■-  --' ■-  — 


nay,  it  roakei  ptople  heallhj,  and  their  generalii 


•ound.      Thin 


iclna 


:  of  the  ■ 


ual  ail  rail  iBge 


it  bringi.  Do  alM  plain  In  jour  apparel ;  keep  01 
that  lu«t  which  reign*  too  much  oier  Kinie ;  let  your 
rirtuea  lie  jour  omnmenlii,  reniembering  lile  lo  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  yourfar- 
niture  be  Bimple  and  cheap.  A'oid  pride,  ararice. 
Head  uiy  '  No  Cnw,  uo  Crown.'  There 
on.  Make  jour  conrenation  with  the  moat 
r  wisdom  and  piety,  and  :ihuQ  all  wicked 
men  a>  yen  hope  for  the  blcuin^  of  Ood  and  the  oom- 
fort  of  your  fathet'i  liring  and  dying  prayen.  Be 
aura  you  apeak  do  oil  of  any,  no,  tiot  of  the  meaneat ) 
much  leti  of  your  luperion,  aa  niagiatrateg,  guardian*, 
tabna,  teachen,  and  elden  in  ChriDt. 

Be  no  bu*ybadi«;  muddle  not  with  other  folk'g 
roatten,  but  when  in  conwrieDce  and  duty  preued ; 
u  tnublo,  and  i*  ill  oiauneis,  and  Tei^ 
Durculy  to  wise  meu. 

In  your  familiea  remember  Abraham,  Moaee,  and 
Jcwhua,  their  iDtegrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  a*  you 
hare  them  for  your  ciamplca. 

Let  the  f«i  and  Ktiiceoftbe  liring  Ood  beencou- 
nged  in  your  houHw,  and  that  plaiuiies*,  sobriety, 
and  modoration  in  all  tbingi,  at  bccometh  (iod'a 
:a  people ;  and  ai  I  advi«  jou,  my  bolorcj  chil- 
dren, do  you  couiikI  youni,  if  Uod  ahould  gire  you 
Yea,  I  couuiei  and  command  them  mt  mr  po«- 
tenty,  that  they  lore  and  servo  the  ijOid  (jod  — ■'-  — 
DpHjjht  heart,  that  he  uny  blcn  you  and  you 
{eneration  (0  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concemed  in 
'  ~  'la  and  my  part"  of  Ji 


partial  cdutk,  and  the  law  free  pauage.  'I'hougb  to 
youi  low,  protect  no  man  agaiiut  it ;  for  you  arc  not 
abvTC  Iho  law,  but  the  law  abote  you.  Li  vc,  thei«- 
fot«,  tbf  liree  youmolrei  jou  would  ha»B  tbo  peopl« 
Ure,  and  then  you  hare  right  and  boldncH  to  punish 
the  tianagreMur.  Keep  upon  the  Kiuare,  for  Oud  neei 
yon  :  thcrefoR,  do  yaur  duty,  and  bo  nura  you  ace 
with  your  own  eyea,  and  hear  nith  your  own  eare.  En. 
(artaJo  no  lurchers  cberiah  DO  infnnnen  for  Kain  01 
rerenge,  u<o  no  triek*,  fly  to  no  deiica  to  nopport  01 
carer  iiuustice  ;  but  let  your  liearti  be  uprichi  before 
the  Lord,  truating  in  him  abore  (he  conlnrancc-  -'' 
men,  and  none  ahall  be  able  to  hurt  or  >u|>phu-,t. 


TbdMIB  Eu-woud  (1G,'!9-I7I3)  )■  the  lut  writer 
•inong  tlie  L-arly  Quakcra  whuiii  we  think  it  necea' 
tary  tu  nicnlion.  lie  »u  n  man  of  ci^niideraUe 
taleni,  and  rcmarkalily  endowed  with  the  rirtt 
bene'iiledce.  peraeverance,  and  integrity,  wUii'h  Imre 
been  ao  gencnlly  diaplaycd  by  the  memLicrs  of  tlx: 
Sodely  of  Friend*.  lie  accnie  to  have  been  totally 
free  from  the  violent  and  Inlulerant  diipMltit 
whicl)  Ueorge  Fox  wai  charocleriiod.  From  a 
(ereitinft  and  highly  iiittmctiri;  Life  of  Eili 
written  by  himself,  it  appeara  that  lii»  convcrsi 
thu  priiici[>lui  of  Quakerism  gave  deep  oQcuce  to  hi* 


fhther,  who  lometlmei  beat  him  with  great  sererity, 
partictilarly  when  the  ion  peniited  in  lemainlng 
tovered  in  hU  presence.  To  prevent  Ihc  recurrence 
of  this  oK-nce,  he  successively  took  from  Thomas 
all  his  hats,  so  that,  when  ho  went  abrowl.  the  ex- 
P«ure  of  hia  bare  head  occaaioncd  a  aerere  cold. 
Still,  however,  there  rcniained  another  cauie  of 
oflence ;  fur  '  whenever  I  had  onasiuii.'  uy*  Eilwood, 
*  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  luul  uu  hat  now 
to  ofltnd  hini,  yet  my  Unguage  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  out  aay  "  you"  to  him,  but  "  thou"  or  "  thee," 
as  the  octaaion  required,  and  then  ho  would  he  inic 
to  full  OQ  me  with  hia  flat*.  At  one  of  these  timea, 
1  remember,  when  he  liail  beaten  me  in  that  nun- 
tier,  he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  mcli 
time*)  to  go  to  mj  chamber,  wliii'h  1  did,  and  be 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  atairs.  Being  conM 
thlUier,  he  gave  nie  a  parting-blow,  and  In  a  terj 
angry  tone:,  said,  "  Sirrah,  if  evur  I  hear  yon  aaj 
lie*  or  Ate  to  me  again,  111  strike  your  tmth  down 
your  throat.''  1  was  greatly  grieved  to  bear  him 
Bay  BO,  and  feeling  a  won!  riae  in  my  lieart  unto 
him,  I  turned  again,  and  calmly  aaid  nnto  Mm, 
"  Should  it  not  be  jnat  if  God  should  serve  thee  n, 
when  llion  soycst '  thou'  or  ■  thru'  to  him."  Thnngh 
hia  hand  was  up.  I  saw  It  sink,  and  his  countenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  Btanding  then. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  Into  my  chamber 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  camaitly  bcwcching  hiic 
that  he  would  be  pTmurd  to  ojien  my  father's  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fonijht  against,  and  for 
what;  and  that  he  would  turn  hit  heart' 

But  what  hna  given  a  peculiar  Intoreit  to  Eilwood 
in  the  eyea  of  poderily.  1*  the  circumstance  of  hli 
having  bei.-n  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Millon,  and  one 
of  those  who  road  to  the  poet  nfler  the  loss  of  hil 
sight  The  object  of  Eilwood  in  offering  his  ■ervlce* 
u  a  render  wo*,  that  he  might,  in  return,  obtain 
frtim  Millon  mme  oasiatiince  in  hU  own  studlea.  One 
of  his  friends,  as  we  learn  fhim  hi*  antobingniphy, 
'had  an  intimate  acqudnlance  with  I)r  Paget,  » 
physidati  of  note  In  Ijondnn ;  and  he  with  John 
Milton,  a  gentleman  of  grcut  note  for  levning 
thMughout  the  learned  world,  fur  the  accurate  pie«ei 
ho  liiul  written  on  rariou*  subjects  and  oceiuiani. 
This  ponuin.  having  filled  a  public  stntion  In  former 
timca,  lired  now  a  prlrute  mid  retirvd  life  in  Loo- 
don  ;  and,  hnring  wholly  lost  liis  aiKhl,  kept  always 
a  mnii  to  Tcud  to  him,  which,  usu^y,  was  the  soo 
of  some  genlleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom,  in 
kindneaa,  ho  took  to  Improve  hia  learning.'  The 
autobiogniphy  L-untuni  the  fulkiwlug  porticuUn  of 

[EllmaiPM  rnltrmiTK  vlA  MSlon.'] 
He  received  me  courtcoualy,  a*  well  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  I'ogel,  who  iiilrodui^d  me,  a*  of  liaoc  I'mningtoo, 
who  recommend  od  me,  to  both  of  whom  be  bore  a  good 
m]>ect  1  and  baring  inquired  diren  things  of  mo, 
with  re"pect  to  my  farmer  progrewiona  in  learning,  be 
diamiaaed  me,  to  proride  myaelf  uf  such  accomtnoda- 
lions  aa  mieht  Iw  moat  auilable  to  my  future  studiea. 
I  went,  (hercfaie,  and  took  mynelt  a  lodging  as  near 
-   ■     ■  ■■       ■     ■      -     Street) a* conve- 


o  hi)  house  (which  was  then  in  Jewin-° 
lienlly  1  could  ;  and,  from  Ibenceforw 


day,  in  the  aAcmoon  (except  on  the  fimt  day*  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  bim  m  hia  dining-room,  read  to 
him  such  booka,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  a>  be  plcaaed  to 
hoar  me  read. 

At  my  fint  sitting  to  read  to  bim,  obaerving  that  I 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  be  told  mo  ir  I  would 
have  the  benu&t  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  noil 
and  undentand  l-atin  authon,  but  to  conraiae  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  1  must  learn  the 
foreign  prooDUciatMD.    To  this  1  consenting,  he  in- 
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nictediD 


lOilitr 


it  froi 


the  c»RunoD  proDimcifttioa  used  bj  the  English  (irho 
ipeok  Anglice  their  Ijitin),  that  (with  tome  few  other 

ewes,  >s  f,  before  E  ot  I,  like  Ckj  S-,  'before  /,  like 
Sk,  be)  the  Latin  tbu)  tpokea  seemed  u  different 
from  that  which  wu  delirered  as  the  Engliah  gene- 
nil;  fpeak  it,  aa  if  it  wa*  kDother  langnage. 

1  bud,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  mj  father*!, 
ij  unwearied  diUgenn  atid  industry,  so  far  recoTervd 
the  rulei  of  gmramat  (in  which  1  hod  once  been  jtrj 
tcadj),  that  I  could  both  road  t,  Latin  author,  and, 
after  %  sort,  haromer  out  hi«  [neaning.  Rut  thin 
change  of  iironunciation  proved  a  new  dlfficaltj  to  me. 
It  wu  now  harder  to  me  to  read  than  it  wa>  before  to 
tindcnitaud  when  rend-     But 


enttable  to  my  nuuter.  He,  ou  tbe  other  hand,  per- 
ceiTing  with  what  earnest  desire  1  pursued  learrring, 
mie  me  not  onlT  all  the  encourage uien I,  but  all  the 
help  he  could  ;  for,  baviiig  n  cutiuub  car,  he  uudei^ 
■tood,  by  in;  tone,  when  I  understood  nliaC  1  tvad, 

ucainine   ine,   and  open  the  most  difilcult  jiaosagca 


or  about  t\x  vfeM  time,  readin 

him  in  the  afkn 

J  own  books,  in 

Bat,  aliu  I  I  had  6ied  my  Btudiei  in  awrongnlace 
Loadoa  and  I  could  neret  Agree  fur  henlcb.  Mylungi 
(u  I  auppoae)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphurcoua 
air  of  that  city  ;  bo  that  1  soon  began  to  dioop,  and 

*ny  itudiei  and  the  city,  and  letum  into  the  oountrr 
to  preaene  life  ;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thith 
•  •  [Haiine  recovered,  vi  gone  back  to  L 
don,]  I  wa»  rery  kiodly  receired  bj  my  master,  » I 
'  '  ceired  bu  eood  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  co: 
a  (I  found)  wu  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  1 
wemed  heartily  glad  of  my  rccurery  and  return  ;  ai 

'-' old  method  ot  itudy  wB  fell  again,  I  readiuj 

and  he  viplaitdng   to  me  u  occuiion  re- 

"  10  little  time  befo™  1  went  to  Aylesbury  prinon, 
dnireJ  by  my  quondam  muster,  Milton,  to  take 
a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  1  dwelt, 
that  he  might  git  nut  of  the  dty,  for  the  ufcl^r  of 
himBelf  and  hia  family,  the  peslileiiee  then  growing 
hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  liini  in  G'ilea 
Cbalfonl,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  1  gnvc  him  notice, 
and  intended  ts  have  nuted  on  him,  and  teen  him 
mii-Mttled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  impriaoD- 

But  now,  being  releaied,  and  ntumed  home,  I  soon 
made  a  vuiit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 

After  some  ronimon  diticuuniea  had  pasaed  between 
na,  be  called  for  a  majiuicript  of  his,  which,  being 
brought,  '       '  '"         '  '         -'■•■■ 


t"  bill], '  Thou  haat  said  much  here  of  Paradiiw  LoM  ; 
but  what  hmt  thou  to  say  ot  Panidiw  Found  I'     He 

then  brake  off  that  discoune,  and  fell  upon  another 
subject. 

After  the  lickuesa  was  orer,  and  the  city  well 
cleanned,  and  become  safuly  habitable  again,  he  te- 
tumed  thither  ;  and  when,  atterwarda,  I  went  to  wait 
on  biin  there  (which  1  seldom  failed  ot  doing,  wheaever 
my  itcesiions  drew  mo  to  Londwn),  be  ibowed  me  his 
■tecond  poem,  called  'Paradise  Kegajued,*  and,  in  a 
pleaunt  tone,  said  to  me,  '  This  ii  owing  (o  you,  tat 
you  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfont ;  which  Won  I 
had  not  thought  of.' 

EUwood  furiii!ht>i  some  intemtlDgr  puticalan 
concLTnini;  the  London  prisons,  in  which  he  and 
many  of  hii  bnitht'r  Quitken  were  conflncd,  rad  the 
manner  In  which  llity  were  treated  both  there  i 
out  of  doon.  Beaidci  his  aulcilriugniphy,  be  wi 
nameniiu  mntroTerstal  trratiiea,  the  mort  pnymi- 
iient  of  which  is  The  Foimdatia,  of  TiA^S^m, 
publislicdin  16BS.  Uis  SaeniR\Ume»  9^  lib  OU 
and  Ntw  Talamenli,  whidi  appeared  In  17M  Mid 
1709,  are  regarded  aa  hi*  moit  conaidenible  pndoe- 


taught  in  childhood  to  read  ui 


lylei. 


hsd  8 
tbereupoD. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  n 
J  found  it  waa  that  excellanl  poem,  h 
*  Paradise  Lort.'     After  I  had,  with  t 


and,  wheu  1 


0  him,  with  my  judgnteii 


with  due  nckii 


returned 

the  brour  be  had 

He  asked  me  how  i  liked 
of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  frocly  .     . 

•Aer  •oioe  further  diacourae  about  it,  I  pleaaanlty  aaid 


■ledgment  for 
licating  it  to 
id  what  I  tboDght 


hgvinjf  reaolvcd  to  follow  hia  ftther't 
travelled  for  miiny  years  nbout  the  comitiy  ■■  a 
repairer  of  metal  nienail*.  At  this  time  he  i*  (epre- 
aented  to  have  been  aiink  in  pmSiEacy  nnd  widted- 
nesB,  ibiiuuh,  aa  we  find  a  love  of  dancing  and  ringing 
bella  induded  among  what  he  aftcrwarda  looked  Dpon 
Ii  heinoualy  ainfhl  tendendea.  it  la  probable  that,  Uke 
iiauy  other  religioua  pnthmiiuta,  he  haa  greatlj  rx- 
iRgcratcd  the  depnvitj  of  hi*  onregcnented  coodi- 
ion.  One  of  )iis  most  griernua  tnuitgienloni  wa* 
that  of  swearing  immodcmlely  ;  and  it  appean  that 
even  while  lying  in  wieltednesa,  hi*  consoieoce  often 
troubled  him.  By  degnje*  hit  religions  impreeriona 
Bi^uireil  strength  and  pcrmiuience  ;  till,  after  auBj 
doubts  respecting  his  acceptability  with  God,  the 
dinne  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reality 
of  hia  poasesaion  of  faith  (whicb  lait  dicinnstaitco 
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I  the  eTe  of  ptilting  to  the  te«t  b; 
„  tnc  viater  poddln  to  be  dry),  he  at 
length  attuned  a  coinfortalile  italc  uT  bclii>fi  and, 
hftviu);  now  resolved  to  lead  a  monii  and  pioui  lift, 
inM,  about  the  year  I GSS,  baptised  and  admitted  M  k 


Binhplue  of . 

member  of  the  Baptiat  cotigrcgation  in  Bedford.  Bj 
tbe  aolicitaUon  of  tJie  other  members  of  Ihut  body, 
he  wa«  inda£«il  ta  became  a  preacher,  though  not 
vithoiit  Mme  moileit  reluoduiee  on  hli  put.  After 
lealoiuly  prtnching  the  gospel  for  Atc  years,  he  ww 
iq)preheDded  as  a  muntaincr  aiid  upliulder  of  as- 
•emblies  fur  religious  purposes,  which,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  bceii  declared  milawful.  Uis  sen- 
tence of  coDdemiuition  to  perpctunl  bonlahment 
wai  cummuled  to  impTisonmeiit  in  Bedford  jail, 
where  be  remained  for  iweirc  yeait  and  a-half. 
DoTiDg  that  lotig  period  lie  emiiloyed  himielf  parti; 
io  writing  pious  works,  and  partly  in  making  tagged 
lacet  for  tlie  tuppurt  of  hiaiKlf  and  hii  faoiil;. 
Hif  library  while  in  prison  consisted  but  of  two 
booka,  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyra,  with 
both  of  whicli  his  own  productions  allow  him  to 
hare  beoome  eitremdy  famiUar.  Haiing  been  li- 
bented  through  the  benevolent  eudeavoun  of  Dr 
Barlow,  biahnp  of  Lincoln,  lie  reiutned  hll  occupa- 
tion of  itioerBnt  preacher,  and  amtinued  to  exeroiac 
it  until  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conicienco 
by  Jomea  II.  After  that  event,  he  was  enabled, 
oj  tbe  ctHitribntions  of  liia  fi-icnds,  to  erect  a  loeet- 
Ing-bouse  )d  Bedford,  wliere  his  preaching  attracted 
lai^  congregntions  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 
Hb  frequently  visited  and  preached  to  the  noncon- 
fonniaU  in  London,  and  when  there  in  1GS8,  wai 
cut  off  by  fcTcr  in  the  sixty-flraC  year  of  Ilia  age- 
While  in  prison  at  Bedford,  Bunyui,  oi  we  hare 
said,  composed  seTeral  works;  of  these  7^  Pi^^rHii'ii 
I'ngrtsM  J'ntm  tha  World  to  ihat  tphich  ii  to  Come  it 
the  one  which  has  acquireil  the  moat  entenslre  «Je- 
brlty.  It<  popularity,  indeed,  i*  almost  unrivalled ; 
it  haa  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  been 


tnuisUted  into  moat  of  the  European  Innguageg.  The 
object  of  this  remarkable  pnidiietinn.  It  ia  hardljr 
noceasKry  to  say.  is  to  give  an  allej^iricnl  view  of  tlM 
life  of  a  Christian,  his  ditlleulties.  temptations,  en- 
couragcments,  and  ultimate  triumpli;  and  this  ll 
done  with  niL-h  skill  and  graphic  effect,  that  the 
book,  though  upon  the  most  serious  of  subjecti,  ia 
read  hr  children  with  oa  mach  pleasure  hs  the  llctioni 
professedly  written  fur  tlieir  omuacnient.    The  work 
ie,  thronghout,  strongly  imbued  with  the  CalviDiitio 
principles  of  the  author,  wlm,  in  relating  the  conten- 
tions of  hia  hero  with  the  poKers  of  riarkneaa:,  and 
the  terrible  vision'  by  which  he  was  no  ftequenHy 
appaJU^I,  haa  doobllcss  drawn  largely  trtim  what  he 
himself  experienced  under  tin!  influence  of  liii  own 
fervid  imagiiistton.    It  haa,  not  without  rxauon.  been 
queationed  whether  tlic  religious  idcni  whidi  ths 
work  ii  calculated  to  inapire,  be  not  of  so  unneoe*- 
aorily  gloomy  n  character  AS  to  render  ils  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  by  children  improper.    Of  the  literary 
merits   of  "The   Pilgrim's   Pnigresa"   Mr   Souihe; 
speaks  in  the  following  tenna: — '  nii  la  •  home- 
spun style,  not  ■  manufactured  cine:  and  what  ■ 
diflference  la  there  between  its  homelinesa  and  the 
flippant  vulgarity  of  tlie  Itogcr  L'Estrauge  and  Tom 
Brawn  Bchooll    If  it  It  not  a  well  of  English  unde- 
Oled  to  which  the  poet  as  well  oa  the  philologiit 
muitrepair.if  they  woulddrinkuf  thellvliigvateni     | 
it  la  a  clear  stream  nf  current  Knglisli,  the  vernacular    i 
speech  of  hia  age,  aomelimes,  indeed,  in  its  rusticity 
and  ciinrseneas,  hut  idwaja  in  its  plainnesa  and  it)     | 
itrengtli.    To  this  natural  style  Itunysn  is  in  some     | 
degree  beholden  for  his  general  popularity;   bis     , 
langungi!  i>  everywhere  level  to  tlic  most  ignorant 
reader,  and   lo  the  meanest  capacity:  there  ia  a    l 
homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more     j 
inlelligibte,  in  its  manner  of  narration,  to  a  child,     i 
Another  cause  uf  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
Im^iination  as  little  oa  the  understanding.     The    I 
vividness  of  his  own,  which,  as  his  history  ahowa, 
sometimes  cuuld  not  distinguish  iiieal  impression! 
from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  He  aaw  the  things 
of  wliich  lie  was  writing  as  distinctly  with  hit 
mind's  eye  us  if  they  were  indeed  possing  befon 
him  in  a  dream.    And  the  reader  perhaps  seea  theic 
more  satisfactorily  to  Iiimsclf^  becau»e  the  outline  oi 
the  picture  only  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  authol     ; 
having  mode  no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every     I 
reader  auppllci  them  according  to  the  measure  and 
scope   of  his   own    inlelleetual    and   imaginatin 
powers.**  Another  allegorical  production  of  Bnnyao, 
which  is  slill  read,  though  less  extensively,  ia  71k 
//u/y  War  made  t/g  Xing  Shaddai  upon  Diaholu9,Jht 
Ihr  'Regainmgof  Ou  MetropiJiM  of  the   World,  or  Ot 
Lotinp  and  Retaking  e^  MaiuoHl.      Here  the  fall  ol 
man  is  typified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishlog 
city  of  Mansout  by  Diabolus.  the  enemy  of  it«  right- 
ffal  sovereign  Sbaddai,  or  Jehovah  i  whose  son  Im- 
manuel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.    Bunyan'i 
Gract  abouAding  to  the  Ckief  of  Siiaitrt  (of  whidi     ■ 
llie  most  remnrkubic  portions  are  given  below)  is  an 
interesting  though  fanatical  narrative  of  his  own  life 
and  religious  experience.    Ilia  other  works,  which     i 
ore  numerous,  and  principally  of  tbe  emblematk 
class,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  their  merits  are     ' 
not  great  enough  to  have  preserved  them  from 
almost  total  oblivion.    The  concluding  eitrKtt  an 
&om  '  The  I'ilgrira's  Progress.' 

[fi^raeb/rem  BaHi/ait't  AulobiogrofAy.'] 
In  Ihla  my  relation  of  the  merciful  working  of  Ood 


f »  LDia  uiy  maiiuiL  ui  mf  lutrnriiuj  woruing  n  uoa 

upon  my  soul,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if,  in  tbs  fint 
place,  I  do,  in  a  few  words,  giie  you  a  hint  of  my 


It  be  amiss,  if,  in  t 
rds,  give  you  a  hint 
EB  rt '  Ths  FOgrtsi'i  PiutiSM,'  p.  li 
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pedigree  and  manner  of  bringing  up,  that  thereby  the 
goodnetM  and  bounty  of  God  towaraH  me  may  be  the 
more  advanced  and  magnified  before  the  sonH  of  men. 

For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  knovm  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  generation,  my 
father's  house  beius  of  that  rank  that  is  meaucHt  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
though,  all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  heavenly 
majesty,  for  that  by  this  door  he  brought  me  into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  :n  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconniderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  God 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  learn 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  also  attained, 
acconling  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
thoush,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  learned,  even  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  conversion 
apon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  God  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
2)irit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
ph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captive 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ill26,  being  filled  with 
all  unngbteoubucss ;  the  which  did  also  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  Yea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  I  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  the  which,  as  1  have  also  with 
soberness  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Ijord,  that 
even  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  visions.  For  often,  afl^er  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  day  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  then  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  whidi  I 
could  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old!,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  childish 
yanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  a£Qlicted  in  ray  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  1  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  despair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  oflcn  wish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  deril,  supposing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
self. 

A  while  afler,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leare  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  Quickly 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  had  neyer 
been ;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  law  of  God  ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  yery  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
yice  and  ungodliness.  Yea,  such  prevalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  disgrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  yeiy 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should  ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
read  in  those  books  that  concerned  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  Then  I  said  onto 
God, '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways,'  Job  zz.  14,  15.  I  was  now  yoid  of  lul 
good  consideration  ;  heayen  and  hell  were  both  out  of 
sight  and  mind  ;  and  as  for  saving  and  damninf^  they 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  *  0  Lord,  thou  knowest 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that,  though  I  could  my- 
self sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  ease,  yet  eyen 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things,  by  those 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  ray  spirit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  was  in 
the  height  of  yanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear  that 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  great  a 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leaye  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  conyictions,  but  judgments  mixed  with 
mercy.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  m%  and 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  of , 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  bat  mercy  yet  prwcrred 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  field  with  my 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  oyer  thsT 
highway,  so  I,  haying  a  stick,  struck  her  oyer  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fingers, 
by  which  act,  had  not  God  been  merciful  t6  me,  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  myself  to 
my  end.  This,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  with 
thanksgiving  :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  others  were 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  com|*any  de- 
sired to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  nege,  as 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were  judg- 
ments and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  my 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  and 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  against  God,  and  car«^- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  afler  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  a 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly;  this 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  po<v 
might  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuff  as  a 
disk  or  spoon  betwizt  us  both),  yet  this  she  bad  foi 
her  part,  '  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heayen,*  and 
<  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  bad  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewhat 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  con- 
yiction).  She  also  oflen  would  tell  me  what  a  godly 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reproye  and 
correct  yice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  vriiat  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  liyed  in  nis 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.  Wherefore  these  books, 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  beget 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  yicious  life,  and 
fall  in  yeiy  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  there  yery  de- 
youtly  both  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  letaming 
my  wicked  life ;  but  withal  was  so  overrun  with  the 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  with 
great  devotion,  eyen  all  things  (both  the  high-place, 
priest,  clerk,  yestmeut,  serrice,  and  what  eLie;  belong- 
ing to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  were 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the  priest  and  clerk 
most  happy,  and,  without  doubt,  greatly  blessed,  be- 
cause they  were  the  servants,  as  I  Uien  thought,  of 
God,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  temple,  to  do  his 
work  therein.  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  my 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  never  so 
SMxlid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  I  should  find  my 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reyerence  him,  and  knit  unto 
him  ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  loye  I  did  bear  unto  them 
(supposing  they  were  the  ministers  of  God),  I  could 
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hare  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  hare  been  trampled 
upon  bj  them — ^their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
10  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

Bat  all  this  while  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
and  eril  of  sin ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
would  damn  me,  what  religion  soerer  I  followed,  un- 
less I  was  found  in  Christ.  Naj,  I  never  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the 
titj  of  Ood,  Eccles.  x.  15. 

But  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
made,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  the  eyil  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
his  sermon,  thinking  and  beliering  that  he  made  that 
sermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  eril  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  nerer  before 
that  I  can  remember  ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
greatly  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
•ermon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 

E*  it.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
uKires  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
well  dined,  the  trouble  besan  to  go  off  my  mind, 
sad  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  from  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
out control  I  Wherefore,  when  I  had  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game 
of  cat,  and  baring  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  Toice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  hearen  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  *  Wilt  thou  leaxe  thy  nnn  and  go  to  hearen,  or 
hare  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exo»^ding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  underntMiding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ungodly  practices. 

I  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
loddenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  ailer  heaven  ;  for 
Christ  would  not  forgive  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
sions. Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
lest  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  mv  heart  sink  in  despair, 
concluding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
my  mind  to  go  on  in  sin  ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
be  thus,  my  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sms,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  damned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 

Thus  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  play,  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  again ;  and  I  well 
remember,  tnat  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
so  possess  my  soul,  that  I  vras  persuaded  I  could 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
get  in  sin ;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
great  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  before  God  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  I  frame  this  sort  of  speech ;  these  were  really, 
strongly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
Lord,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  foivive  mj  trans- 
gressions. And  I  am  very  confident  that  this  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  is  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them ;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  atter 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  25.  xriii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  grudging  thai 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  would.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heard  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  tliat  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  un- 
ffodliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
God  of  heaven  ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thougnt  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
pUys. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  ma<]e  profcmiion  of  religion,  who,  ai 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion  ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  ei*pecially with  the  historical  part  thereof; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epiMtlcs,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wherefore  1  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  before  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
promise  Ood  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
help  again  ;  for  then  I  thought  I  pleased  God  as  i^U 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  I  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  veiy  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith, 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  convert 
sion — from  prodieious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  sober  man.  Now,  therefore,  they  be^j^ 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  thej 
said,  become  godly  ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honert 
man.  But  oh  I  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
truly  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in* 
deed,  I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spokoi 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 

Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had 
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much  delight  in  ringing,  but  my  conscience  beginning 
to  be  tender,  I  thought  such  practice  was  but  rain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leave  it ;  yet  my  mind 
hankered ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  steeple-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring ;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
•elf  and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  be- 
nn  to  think,  '  How,  if  one  of  the  bells  should  hXl  V 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
OTerthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
steeple-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough  ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  1  can  slip  out  behind 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  notwithstand- 
ing. So  afler  this  I  would  3'et  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  *  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  fall  V  And  this  thought  (it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinually so  shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  my  head. 

Another  thing  was  my  dancing  ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leave  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  my  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  God  caimot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own  way,  I  thought 
no  man  in  England  could  please  Ood  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  I  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  about  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  perished  therein,  had  not 
Ood  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  ♦  * 

In  these  days,  when  I  have  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoet,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  I  was  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
■erve  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
ic»ne  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  everything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  1  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
jouls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  1  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
lend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  '  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,'  Isaiah  Ivii. 
20, 21.  •  • 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preaching  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  fire  or 
gijc  years  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
jmd  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
my  soul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  among  the 
saints  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  at 
they  conceived,  did  perceive  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  will  in  his 
holy  word,  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  •xpteu 


what  I  saw  to  others  for  edification;  therefore  they 
desired  me,  with  much  earnestness,  that  I  would 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  one  of 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  unto 
them.  The  which,  though  at  the  first  it  did  much 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit,  yet  being  still  by  them  de- 
sired and  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twice,  at 
two  several  assemblies,  but  in  private,  though  with 
much  weakness,  discover  my  gift  amongst  i£em ;  at 
which  they  did  solemnly  protest,  as  in  the  sicht  of 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  affected  and  comrotted, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

Afler  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  thrati  did  go 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  that  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  yet  I  durst  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  yet  more  pri- 
vately, as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  those 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admonition 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  received  with  rejoic- 
ing at  the  m«^  of  God  to  me-ward,  professing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  hnt£, 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  I  was  m<Me 
particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed  to  a  moie 
ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to 
and  amongst  them  that  believed,  but  also  to  ofiM"  the 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the  fiuth 
thereof:  about  which  time  I  did  evidently  find  in  ray 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afflicted  with  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil  concerning  my  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself,  of  all  the  saints  tiie 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembling 
at  my  own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  did, 
according  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gospel  that 
Ood  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  truth ;  which, 
when  the  oountxr  understood,  they  came  in  to  hear 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  though 
upon  divers  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  God 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pity 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labovtr 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  as 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  conscienee, 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the  desire 
of  his  servant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  before 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  minds  at 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jesvs 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  believe  that  God  should  speak 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  counting  myself 
unworthy ;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  would 
have  a  particular  respect  for  me ;  and  though  I  did 
put  it  fh>m  me  that  they  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  afflrm  it  before  the  saints  of  Ood : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  wretdi 
that  I  am  I),  and  count  me  God*s  instrument  that 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.         *         * 

Thus  1  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  crying 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  becaose 
of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  upmi  ray  own 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  Cbrist : 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  still  I 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt) ;  now  therefore  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  those  false  sup- 
ports and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stayed 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  my*- 
stezy  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wherefore  that  1  dts- 
coverod  and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  1  had 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  word  of 
Ood,  about  the  space  of  five  years  or  more,  I  was 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  I  have  lain  above  as  long  again  to  confirm  the 
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truth  hy  way  of  suffering,  as  I  was  before  in  testifjing 
of  it  according  to  the  Soiptures  in  a  waj  of  protch- 
in«.  •  ♦ 

When  I  first  went  to  preach  the  word  abroad,  the 
doctors  and  priests  of  the  countiy  did  open  wide 
against  me  ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
ruling  for  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal professors  I  could  convince  of  their  miserable  state 
by  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thought  I,  *  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  faee/  Gen. 
zxx.  33. 

I  nerer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
trorerted,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especially 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  much 
to  contend  with  great  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
faith,  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendered  strife ; 
and  because  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  learing 
undone  did  commend  us  to  God  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
saw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
even  to  carry  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  therefore  I 
did  stick  and  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
iiy  did  after  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  sav  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  children,  begotten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  their  grave.  I  think  verilv,  I  may 
q>eak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothiuff  has 
gone  so  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I  have  counted 
as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  bom :  my  heart  hath 
been  so  wrapped  up  in  the  gloiy  of  this  excellent 
work,  that  I  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  God  by  this  than  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  glory  of  the 
earth  without  it.  *  * 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tations attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  should  be  assaulted  with  great  discourage- 
ment therein,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
times  I  should  have  such  a  strange  faintness  seize  upon 
my  body,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  carry 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  strongly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  ray 
mouth  before  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
even  when  I  have  begun  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
clearness,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
estranged  from  the  things  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
have  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  ha^l 
not  known  what  I  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
bad  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exercise.     *     * 

But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministiy,  and  make  it  ineflfec- 
toal  as  to  the  ends  thereof,  then  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
devise  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  my  ministry  to  be 
abandoned.  It  b<^n  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
and  down  amoQg  the  people  that  1  was  a  witch,  a 
Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
■hall  only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
as  for  mine  accusen,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
meet  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  (with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart.  •  ♦ 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  abK>ut  five  yean,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  1  should  have  preached  that 
day,  but  they  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  had  offered  security 
for  my  appearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tainer  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  thej 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  ccm- 
form.  So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  h^  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suflfer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  I  have 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under- 
standing, of  which  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 
give  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  goidly  to 
nless  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  encourwe- 
ment,  should  the  case  be  their  own,  *  not  to  fear  whal 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

[Christian  in  the  Hands  of  (Hani  2>efpa«r.] 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  gettinff  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  m  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  gronnda. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  !  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go. 
because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  luM 
but  little  to  say,  Sot  they  knew  themselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  naatj 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay  fn>m  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Diffidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  uid  cast  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespasMing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  hm 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  idbe 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  mornings 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
goes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  don,  althoudi 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  fi£s 
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upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfuUj,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themseWeis  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and 
leaves  them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day  Uiey  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions.  The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  uid  understanding  that  thej  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  veiy  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness!  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Ckr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do! 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  '  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this  dun- 
geon 1    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant ! 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
'country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said,  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  foigottcn  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  go!  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair :  others,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Wlio 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs !  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  bruther,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while :  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope% 
ful  at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to 
himself  again,  they  renewed  their  discourse  about  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  it 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doing 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth : — 

Hopt,  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore!  Apoilycm 
could  not  crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  did«t 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement,  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing 
but  fear !  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath 
also  cut  oflT  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  and 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody 
death ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  shame 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and 
his  wife  being  a-bea,  she  asked  concerning  the  prison- 
ers, and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel ;  to  which  he 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  choose  rather  to 
bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  castle- 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thou  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fel- 
lows before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to 
them  again,  and  takes  them  into  the  castle^ard,  and 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  Tnese,  said 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once ;  and  they  tres- 
passed in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you;  go,  get  30  down  to  your  dec 
again ;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  ail  day  on  Saturday  in  a  1^ 
mentable  case,  as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  oome^ 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  the  giant 
were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to  renew  their  discoone 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant  won- 
dered that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel 
bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  re- 
plied, I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  they  have 
picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they 
hope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear !  said 
the  giant  ;  I  will  therefore  search  tnem  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to 

Sray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of 
av. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as 
one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech : 
Wliat  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  1  thus  to  lie  in  a  stmking 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  be- 
gan to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  Wk,  and  the  door  flew  open 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out. 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also. 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be 
opened  too ;  but  that  lock  went  very  hiurd,  yet  the 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  tnat  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  wued  Giant 
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Heiipair,  who  hastily  rifling  to  pursue  his  prisouers, 
felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his  fits  took  him  agHin,  so 
that  he  could  bj  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they 
went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
iiafe,  beokuae  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  oyer  the  stile,  thr^  be- 
gan to  coutrire  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon 
the  stile  thereof  this  sentor  ce : — '  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair,  who  despiscth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Countiy,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.* 
Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read  irhkt  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[The  Golden  Ciiy,^ 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
ffrims  were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
sweet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
hevcd  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
tun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  m 
this  land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  also, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed  ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh  I  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him  !'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy  called  them  '  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  &c 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound  ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
city  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  tnereof :  it  was 
built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  crying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  pangs,  *  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tcU  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  highway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said,  Whose  goodly  vineyanis  and  gardens 
are  these  t  He  answered,  They  are  the  king's,  and  are 
planted  hero  for  his  own  delight,  and  uso  for  the 
solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties  ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  king's  walks 
and  arbcurs,  where  he  delighted  to  be ;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
gardener  said  eren  to  me.  Wherefore  muaest  thou  at 


the  matter?  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
grapes  of  thcM  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

S<f  I  saw  that  when  the^  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  dty  was 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  thai 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  they  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way! 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them,  Icou  have  but  two  difliculties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them  ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  d 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned  ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said,  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate  !  To  which  they  answered,  Tes, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of^  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that ;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth !  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering.  Christian  began  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to 
his  good  friend  Hopeful,  ho  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  heaid ;  ail  the  waters 
go  over  me,    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah !  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  rcfreshnientH  that  he 
had  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tend^  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  intimate  sO  much  by  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  naif  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
com&rt  him,  saying,  Brotner,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  bpr  to  receive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answer, 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  for ;  you  have  been  Hope* 
ful  ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  be 
to  Christian.  Ah  i  brother,  nid  he,  surely  if  I 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me :  bat  tor  my 
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he  hath  brought  me  into  the  snare  and  left  me.  Then 
laid  Hopeful,  My  brother,  jou  hare  quite  forgot  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  finn  ;  thej 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  thej 
plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distresses 
that  Tou  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
God  hath  fonakim  you ;  but  are  sent  to  try  you, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
Tou  hare  receired  of  his  goodness,  and  lire  upon  him 
m  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also.  Hopeful  added  these 
words.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
Toice,  Oh  I  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me, '  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy  was 
after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
over.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  toat  the  rest  of  the 
river  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  thev  got  over.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  river,  they 
saluted  them,  saying,  *  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salv»> 
tion.*  Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
you  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  because 
they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  safely  over  the  river,  and  had 
luch  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  '  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  have 
white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  every  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. There  you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  you 
saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  You  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  God  hath  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked.  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  t  To  whom  it  was  answered. 
You  must  there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
(ears,  and  sufl^erings  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  enjoy  the 
perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  *  there 
you  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
lerve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  with  mudi  difficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with 
seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  Mighty  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
thsre  you  shall  with  joy  receive  eren  every  one  that  | 


follows  into  the  holy  places  after  you.  There,  also, 
you  shall  be  clothed  with  glory  and  majesty,  and  put 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of 
Glory.  When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  you 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  judgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and 
when  he  shall  pass  sentence  upcMi  all  the  woricen  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  hif 
and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  return 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  tnunpet, 
and  be  ever  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  hoet  came  out 
to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  oiher  two 
shining  ones.  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  they  were  in  the  world,  and  have  left  all  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  jour^ 
ney,  that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  riiining  im- 
ment,  who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  mad# 
even  the  heavens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  Theat 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world ;  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on 
9reTY  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  some 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sound- 
ing as  they  went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on 
high ;  so  tnat  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  oonld 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  even 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian  and  hii 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company^ 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven,  beibn 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  si^t  of 
angels,  and  with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Hers, 
also,  they  had  the  city  itself  in  view,  and  thought 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcmne 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  warm  and  joyfol 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling 
tha«  with  such  company,  and  that  for  eret  and  ever. 
Oh !  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  be 
expressed !     ThuH  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  '  Blessed  are  thcj 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  tlie  shining  men  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  they  did,  some 
from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
Elijah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said.  These  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  love  thai 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificate, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning:  there, 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men  t  To  whom 
it  was  answered.  They  are  standing  without  the  gatet 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  *That 
the  righteous  nation,*  said  he,  *that  keepeth  truth, 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went 
in  at  the  pte ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  wen 
transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  tbxam 
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like  golJ.  There  were  kIm  that  met  tbem  vith  hupd 
uid  ciowus,  uid  give  to  tbeia  the  h&rpt  to  piuw 
vitlifti,  ud  the  CTDwni  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I 
beud  in  my  dream  that  til  the  belli  in  the  dt;  nng 
Kgftilk  for  joy,  and  that  It  wa«  said  unto  them,  '  Enter 
je  into  the  jo;  of  your  l.ord.'  I  alio  heard  the  men 
tliem»«lte«,  that  they  sanv  with  a  loud  roice,  «ayinp, 
'BleHing,  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  Co  Him 
that  sittelb  iipou  tho  throne,  and  to  tho  Lamb,  for 

Now,  jutt  M  the  eatei  wei«  opened  to  let  in  the 
I  looked  in  after  them,  and  bebald  the  city 
like  the  lun  ;  the  itreet>,  alio,  were  pared  with 
gold,  and  in  them  italked  niany  mui  with  ciowm  on 
theii  heads,  polQu  iu  their  handi,  and  golden  harpa, 

There  were  al*>  of  (hem  that  had  wingi,  and  thoj 
antweicd  one  another  without  intenaiHion,  sayiiig, 
'  Halj,  holy,  holy,  ii  the  Lord,'  And  after  that  they 
■hot  up  the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  leeo,  I  wiahed 
myaelf  amang  them. 

Now,  while  1  was  gaiing  upon  all  the«  thingi,  I 
timed  my  head  to  look  back,  and  lan  Ignoranne 
cominf  up  to  th'  riier  aide  ;  but  be  loon  got  over,  and 
that  without  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two 
men  net  with.  For  it  happened  that  there  wa<  then 
in  that  plaee  one  Vain-Hope,  a  ferrynian,  that  with 
Ui  boat  helped  him  oter ;  to  he,  aa  the  other,  I  uw, 
end  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  fiate,  only  he 
lone ;  neither  did  any  Rian  meet  him  with  the 
iconragoment.  When  he  wb«  coming  up  to  the 
gate,  be  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  wa«  above,  and 
then  bc^an  to  knock,  ■uppoding  that  entrann  should 
hare  b«[i  quickly  administered  to  tuin:  but  he  was 
atked  by  the  men  thnt  looked  orer  the  top  of  the  gate. 
When™  come  you,  and  what  would  you  hate  I    Ho 


I  hate 


ink  in  the 


ir  itreets.'    Then 


the  King,  and  be  baa  taught  in 
they  aeked  for  bis  certificate,  that  tBcj  mignt  go  m 
and  show  it  to  the  King ;  ao  he  fumbled  ia  fiis  boeom 
for  one,  and  found  none.  Then  uid  thoj.  You  hate 
oooa  1  but  the  man  answered  Herer  a  word.  So  they 
told  the  King,  but  be  would  not  come  down  to  tee 
bim,  but  commanded  the  two  shining  ones  that  con- 
ducted ChriBtiau  and  Dopefnl  to  tbe  city  to  go  out 
and  take  Ignonnce,  and  bind  him  baud  and  foot,  and 
haTe  him  away.  Tbeo  they  took  bim  up,  and  carried 
*^-->tbniugh  tbe  air  lo  the  door  that  I  uw  on  the  side 
he  hill,  iu>d  put  him  in  there.  Theu  1  uw  that 
there  was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the  gates  of  hearen, 
ti  well  as  from  the  Cily  of  Destruction,  '  So  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  wat  a  dream.' 

The  ppriod  uniler  n 


with  extraordinary  fclicitj.    A  t  their  head  itiuids 
the  Earl  of  ClarvndoD,  who  giT«i  the  royali 
cf  public  affajn. 


Sdwahu  1Iti>e.  Eabluf  CLAtuunioH  (!eoe-ie74), 
the  son  of  it  iirifiiti'  gcrilletnuii  uf  gnud  furtune  '~ 
WUtehire,  iludii-d  tor  etiernl  yean  at  Oiford  wi 
a  view  to  the  i^hun^h,  but.  in  cun>eqneDi»  of  the 
death  oftvD  i-Uter  bnilhert.  was  reimiTed  at  the  e^o 
iiteen  to  London,  where  lie  diligently  pursued 
tbe  study  uf  tlie  taw.  While  thus  einpluyed,  be 
auodsteil  much  with  same  uf  the  nioet  eminent  of 
his  contenipontrits.  xmunH  whom  aiay  )«  Dii.'ntinned 
Lord  Falkland,  tk'lden,  Carew,  Waller,  Mori^, 
Ualea  of  Einn,  and  Chill  ingworth.  From  tho  con- 
Tenation  of  these  and  othvr  dislinguiihud  iudi  vidunls 
(the  charadera  of  aome  of  whom  he  bai  admirably 


declares  that  '  he  nevor  wa>  so  proud,  at  tfaooght 
himacif  so  good  a  niiin,  as  when  lie  was  the  wont 
man  in  the  company.'  In  the  practice  of  the  law 
he  made  so  rreditalilu  a  flRure,  as  to  attract  the  fa- 
vourable notice  of  Archbialiop  Laud :  bat  bdng  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  having  entered  parliament 
in  1S40,  he  aooD  aflerwarda  quitted  the  bar,  and  de- 
vniid  himself  to  public  aDaira.  At  Brst  he  abatained 
from  connecting  himself  with  any  political  party; 
but  eventually  he  joined  tlie  royalists,  to  vhose 
principles  he  was  incliiied  by  nature,  though  not  in 
n  violent  degree  In  the  atrumcles  between  Chariea  L 
and  tbe  people,  he  was  much  conaulted  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  aometiaies  gave  him  peat 
oSeuca  by  disregarding  his  advice  Matij  of  the 
paper*  issued  in  the  royal  caoie  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  prodnctinns  of  Hyde.  Charles,  while 
holding  his  court  at  Oiford.  nomlnnled  him  chao- 
eellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Leaving  the  king  in 
1641.  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  the  weat, 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  fbr 
two  yean  ailer  the  prince's  departure  from  that 
islaud,  engaged  in  tranquil  literary  occupationa,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy  eventi 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  an  actor.  In  1648  he 
joined  the  prince  in  Holland,  and  next  year  vent  ai 
one  of  Ilia  ambaisadun  to  Madrid,  having  first  esta- 
blished his  own  wife  and  children  nt  Antwerp.  In 
Spain  the  ambasaadore  were  coldly  received :  after  suf- 
fering much  from  neglect  and  poverty,  they  were  at 
lengtii  ordered  tu  quit  the  kingdom,  which  they  did 
in  I6SI ;  Hyde  retiring  to  his  family  at  Antwerp, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  /oar, 
joining  the  eillcd  Charles  at  Paris.  Thenceforth, 
Hyde  continued  to  be  of  great  servirc  in  mnnaging 
the  embarrassed  pecuniar;  iflhirs  of  the  court,  in 
giving  cnunsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  bar- 
Riony  among  hi*  adherents.  At  Ihia  time  his  owa 
poverty  was  such,  that  he  writes  in  lOSS,  '  1  have 


;  had  a  livre  of  my  awn  for  three  m 


and  manifested  his  approbation  by  railing  bim 
the  dignity  of  lord  ohiuicellor.    'Thii  aptmlntmeDt 
by  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  beaidei  aerving  to  tM- 
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tify  the  royal  fniaur,  enibltd  the  easy  and  inUtilcnt 
■nonaruh  to  rid  hiniKlf  of  cUmaroiu  applicant!  for 
future  lucratiTe  offlcei  in  Englfliid,  by  reftTring  them 
to  oae  wlia  had  greater  ablUty  to  reaiat  solicitation 
vitb  flrmneaa.  Of  tlie  four  coafldeotiaJ  counaellon 
l>y  whose  advice  Charles  wm  almuat  exclusively 
directed  afler  the  death  of  OliTer  Cnnnwell,  Hyde 
'  bore  Che  gnMtM  ■hare  of  biuineas,  uid  wu  be- 
lieied  to  poiKu  the  greattsC  influence.  The  mea- 
■urea  he  recommended  vcre  tempered  with  lagacity, 
prudence,  and  uodenttion.'  '  The  cliancellor  wai 
a  witneu  of  the  Kcsturution ;  be  woa  with  Charles  at 
Canterbury  in  his  progrcsa  to  London,  followed  his 
triuinpiud  entry  to  the  eapital,  and  took  bia  seat  on 
the  flrat  of  June  (IGGO)  n»  (peaker  of  the  Houie  of 
Lard< :  he  also  int  on  the  same  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chtuicery.'  In  the  lanie  yenr  bin  daatchter  bccsme 
the  wife  of  tlic  Dake  of  Turk,  by  which  marriage 
Bjde  vaa  rendered  a  progenitor  of  two  qaeena  of 
England,  Maiyand  Anne.  At  the  coronation  in  1G61, 
the  earldom  of  Clsrendan  wa«  conferred  on  him, 
■long  with  s  gift  of  iSO.OOO  from  tlio  king.  He  en- 
joyed tbc  office  of  clinncellur  tiU  1663,  when,  having 
incurred  the  popular  oJiuui  by 


Ml  maJDity'i  cnmninnd,  and  wu  aoon  afterwards 
corapelied  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdinn.  lie  rc- 
tirral  to  France,  and  iiceupied  himavlf  in  completing 
hit  Hillary  of  tht  ItiMliim  (for  auch  waa  the  epithet 
beatowed  by  the  royalists  upon  the  ciiil  war), 
which,  however,  wai  not  publiihed  tilt  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  Thia  great  work,  whieh  usoally  nccu- 
]Hei  lix  volume*,  is  not  written  in  tbe  studied  manner 
of  modern  histurical  compoaitions,  but  in  on  easy 
flowing  ronTenational  style;  and  it  is  generally 
catecmed  for  the  lively  dcKriptiona  which  the  author 
gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  of 
his  tnost  eminent  contcmporariea.  The  events  are 
narrated  with  that  freahnesa  and  minnleneaa  which 
only  one  concerned  in  them  could  hare  attained ;  but 
■omc  allowance  must  be  maile,  in  judgingnf  tbecba- 
rtcterjandthetrar.BactionsdBScrilieil.furthapoliUcal 
prejudices  of  the  author,  which,  ualready  seen,  were 
those  of  anioderale  and  virtuous  royalist  The  chief 
filulta  with  whicii  hia  style  is  chargeable  are  prolixity 
and  inriitulion.  which  render  some  portions  of  the 
work  unreadable,  except  with  a  great  effort  of  Btlcn- 
tion.  And  from  hating  Itcen  written  before  notes 
came  into  use,  the  narrative  is  too  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  niinnle  discuBBiona 
of  accessory  matters.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  a 
Tariety  of  shorter  works,  among  which  are  ■  life  of 
bimaclf,  B  rL[ily  ta  the  'Leviatjian'  of  Hobbea,  and 
an  admirable  £«ay  on  an  Aeliit  and  Cnnltmi^alin 
L\ft,  and  wAy  Iht  One  ihauld  be  pre/ttrtii  In/ore  tli4 


O'hi-r.    Tile  last  la  peculiarly  valuable,  as  the  pro- 
dUL'tlon  of  a  man  who  to  a  anund  and  Tigorous  un- 
derstanding added  rare  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retired. 
He  strongly  mnititaina  the  Euperiority  of  an  active 
course,  as  having  the  greater  tendency  lu  pruuiote 
not  only  the  happineaa  and  usefulness,  hnt  also  the 
virtue,  of  the  individuaL    Man,  says  he,  '  is  not  teat 
into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being  to  breMbe  till 
nature  eitinguiaheth  that  breath,  and  reducetb  thai 
miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  be  was  bcftnc:  he 
is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  buunesi  of 
life  j  he  liath  faculties  given  him  to  judge  betwCMI 
good  and  evil,  to  chensh  and  foment  tJu:  first  motiofka 
lie  fcela  towards  the  one,  and  to  subdue  the  Ont 
temptations  to  the  other;  he  haUi  not  acted  hi* 
part  in  doing  no  harm  ;  hia  duty  is  not  only  to  do 
good  and  to  be  innocent  binieeir,  but  to  propagate 
virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.     Indeed,  an  absence  of  folly  is  the  Brat 
hopeful  prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdom:    I 
yet  he  shall  never  be  wiae  wlio  knows  not  what  fbllj 
Is;  nor,  it  ma)-  be,  coniuiendubly  and  judiL^ously 
honest,   without   having   takeu  some    view  of  the 
qnartvrs  of  iniquity  ;  since  true  virtue  pre-supposeth 
an  election,  a  decUuing  toniewliat  that  is  ill,  as  wdl    . 
as  the  choice  of  what  is  good.'    The  choice  of  ■    | 
mode  of  life  he,  however,  juilly  thinks  ought  to  be    i 
regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  abilities  of  each    . 
individual  who  is  about  to  commence  his  career  i 
all  abstract  disquisitions  on  the  subject  being  a*    | 
unprofltable  aj  to  argue  the  questions, '  Wlietlier  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  moke  a  long  journey  should    I 
choose  to  undertake  it  uiwn  a  black  or  a  bay  horse,    | 
and  take  hia  lodging  always  in  a  public  inn,  or  at  a 
friend's  house  i  ta  which  the  resolution,  afier  bow    j 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  tbe 
black  horse  is  to  be  made  use  oC  if  lie  be  better  than 
the  bay ;  and  tliut  tl>e  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 


C  the  friend's  hot 


:r  there  thai 


I  like  U 


And  bow  light  and  ridicolooa    ' 
may  seeni  to  be,  it  is  very 

worthy  to  accompany  the  otlier  debate,  which  must 
be  resolved  by  the  some  medium.    That  a  man  nf   i 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity  of  judg-    I 
ment,  and  high  thoogbts,  cannot  enter  tu>  soon  into 
the  Seld  of  action  :  and  to  conline  him  to  rctirementt 
and  to  spend  his  life  in  contemplation,  were  to  take    ; 
his  life  from  him.    On  ttie  other  liund.  a  dull  dii-    ' 
spirited  fellow,  who  hath  no  faculties  of  sunl  to 
exercise  and  improve,  or  such  as  uo  exercioe  or  coa- 
vernation  can  improve,  may  wiliidmw  himself  as  ftr    , 
as  he  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  his  life  in  skvp^ 
that  was  never  awake ;  but  what  kind  of  fruit  Uu* 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  his  speculation  or  contem- 
plation, can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  he 
will  have  a  better  and  more  useful  undcralanding 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'    Lord  Gorendon  omits 
to  add,  that  diapoaitions  ai  wdl  as  talents  ou^t 
always  to  be  considered ;    since,    however  great  a 
man's  abilitica  ma;  he,  tlie  want  of  boldness,  self-    ' 
iMnlldence,  and  decision  of  character,  must  ogierale 
as  an  inaurmountable  bar  to  auccesi  in  the  struggla 
of  active  life.* 

In  the  year  IBll,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's, 
which  bad  tiU  then  remained  in  manuscript,  was 
publisheil  under  the  title  of  Br/ijron  and  iWny,  ami 
die  Counleitanee  and  Ai3Utanci  tliy  tlwid  gin  tt 
tach  olher ;  uilli  a  Sunfy  e/  (Ae  Frnprr  and  Jurit- 
diction  of  the  Popt  in  the  DomiiuuHt  of  other  Princf. 
>  Lord  Clsrffldoii'i  i 
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The  principftl  otrject  of  the  work  ii  to  show  the 
injury  which  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope's 
assumption  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  Catholics  lining  under  Protestant 
gOYemments  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  sovereign. 

Lord  Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion*  was 
not  intended  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 
1 707.  It  was  edi  ted  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
on  the  text,  which,  however,  has  now  been  correctly 
given  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

[Reception  of  the  Liturgy  at  Edinburyh  in  1 637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 
being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  Liturgy,  which  be  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  waR  raii*ed  throughout 
the  church,  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distinctly  ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stonei^,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
were  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  but  he  found  no  more  reverence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  coniiiianded  the  provost  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 
which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the 
riot ;  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 
driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 
out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gaTO 
the  dean  opportunity  to  proce<rd  in  the  reading  of 
the  Liturgy,  that  was  not  at  ajl  attended  or  heark- 
ened to  bv  those  who  remained  within  the  church ; 
and  if  it  had,  thev  who  were  turned  out  continued 
their  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

When  ail  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  followed  the 
bbhops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
invent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 
the  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 
not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
hands  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  roost  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  had  torn  his 
habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his  own,  with 
great  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
with  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  ofBcc  it  wha  to  rend  it,  with  the  same 
bitter  execrations  again.<<t  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  ])crson  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion  ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
seems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  require  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  thev  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  fbill  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.     *    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  countxy 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  after 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  puiyued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  first  day 
there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  3'et  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  <lay  appeared  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
50,  *  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  aud  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishoi)S, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit ;  insomuch  as  within  few  da^'s  the 
bishops  durst  not  ap]>ear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  tlie  lords  as  durst  be  in  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  toni  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glad  to  seiid  fur  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

[Character  of  Hampden,} 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anythinr 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice^ 
ai*d  thp  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  init 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  aud  rarely  begun  the  discoorse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  aud  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent,  that  he  seemed  to  have  n«  opinions  or  resolutioniu 
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but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discoumes  of  others, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  lead- 
ing into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they 
believed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  le^  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  evciybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask. 


ICharaeter  of  Lord  FdaUand.] 


In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbury]  was  slain  th^ 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  int^ri^^  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity  : 

Turpe  mori,  port  te,  solo  non  pone  dolorSi 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing  through  his 
father  or  mother,  who  wore  then  both  aiiTe,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in 
the  descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  heen 
in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  possession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance 
or  firiends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec« 
tion  of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
some  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of 
their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
parts  in  any  man  ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
th<we  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
that  university,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions 


which  laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar 
conversation.  *  * 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  aflTectiont 
which  attend  vulgar  mindis  and  was  guilty  of  no 
other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  mudi 
a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must  be  indulged  in 
the  transactions  of  human  affiiirs.  In  the  last  short 
parliament  he  was  a  burgess  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  from  the  debates,  which  were  there 
managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and  sobriety,  he 
contracted  such  a  reverence  to  parliaments,  that  he 
thought  it  really  impossible  they  could  ever  produce 
mischief  or  inconvenience  to  thekingdom  ;  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermission 
of  them.  •  * 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  persons  who  appeareil  most  active, 
especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  longer  from  sxis- 
pecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  con- 
clusions, he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  inmnned  what  was  law,  and  dis- 
cerned in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those 
attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party  more  trouble  1^ 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was  by  de- 
grees looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court;  to 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  he  was 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.  And  he  was 
so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he  should  in- 
cline to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroeenesi 
to  the  pourt  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or 
queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserving  it.  For 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to  speak 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  excellent 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which  his  majesty 
graciously  termed  'doing  him  service,*  his  answert 
were  more  negligent,  and  less  satisfactory,  than  mi^t 
be  expected  ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable ;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only 
firom  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  sym- 
pathy in  his  alTections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
out some  appetite  of  danger ;  and  therefore,  upon  any 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  person  in 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of  the 
commanders  to  be  moHt  like  to  be  farthest  engaged ; 
and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had  about  hira  an  ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness,  without  at  all  affecting  the 
execution  that  usually  attended  them ;  in  whicn  he 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary;  insomuch 
that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  interposing  to 
save  those  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he 
acknowledged  ho  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier ;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diverted  by  the 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer ;  so  he  returned 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till  the 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  he  made  ready 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  in 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horM,  of  which  he  had 
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From  the  entnmce  into  thb  unnatunl  wiir,  his 
natuiml  cheerfulnem  and  vlTacity  glew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  had  nerer  been  used  to ;  yet  beinff  one  of 
those  who  beliered  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
fetencee,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  rictorj  on 
one  aide  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  an  J  conditions  ftom  the  victor  (which  supposition 
and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advan- 
tagee  that  might  then  hare  been  laid  hold  oO»  he  re- 
sided thoee  indispositions.  But  alter  the  kind's  return 
ftom  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
hoaees  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thoee  indis> 
positions  which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
•o  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
and  countenance  was  always  present  and  vacant  to 
his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
aantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
became  on  a  sudden  less  \:ommunicable ;  and  thence 
reiy  sad,  pde,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
spleen.  In  nis  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
before  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  tlian  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
BOW  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
di«sses  to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 


When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly 
solicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
and  would  passionately  profess,  *  that  the  veiy  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desola- 
tion the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
Irom  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  .to  think,  '  that  he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;* 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precine  in 
every  circumstance  that  mi^t  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.  *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerfUl,  and  put  himself  into  the 
first  mnk  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
siaes  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  deroatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
more  innocency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him* 

[Charoder  of  Charkt  I.} 

Bat  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
meter  of  his  perM>n,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
estimable loss  whidh  the  nation  then  underwent,  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  mannen  and  pie^ 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be- 
fore the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  man  ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation oould  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  mnt  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severitv  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creations or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers  ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  hi8  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was 
so  severe  an  exactor  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  aO' 
ever  It  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oc- 
casion, no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  that 
was  profane  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  conjugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  libwty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scanaalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  thoush 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  aAer  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  ordeny,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
frequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  very  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This 
only  restrained  him  from  pursuing  his  adruitage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  numanly  speuiing, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  enti^ 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wished.    But  no  man 
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uv  h«  bud  then  miinj  irho  adviied  bi 
contrary,  by  %  woiiilerful  iiiili"pt«i 
neil  had  W  the  ww  or  any  other  f»lLg 
alwaiTR  a  great  lortr  of  the  Scottish  nntioD,  haling  not 
dnlr  be«n  burn  there,  btit  educated  by  that  people, 
uid  beaieged  br  litta  nlwajm,  baring  few  EngliBli 
about  him  till  he  ira»  Iting;  and  the  n^ajor  namber 
of  hii  KrranU  being  Htlll  of  that  oalion,  nho  he 
thought  could  npTer  iail  him.  And  among  these, 
mau  liad  inch  an  ucen  Jant  o'cr  him,  b;r  the  huiobli 
inaiDUationa,  a«  Dulie  Hamilton  bad. 

As  be  eioelled  in  all  other  Tirtiio,  so  in  tempetan 
be  m>  »  itrjct,  that  he  abbnrred  all  debauclierT 
that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  featlial  solemnitif,  wbc 
b*  ouce  me,  vhen  tctj  man;  of  the  nubility  of  the 
Enjlith  and  Scots  were  enterUined,  being  told  bjone 
who  withdrew  froiu  thence,  what  rait  dnughta  of  wine 
the;  dnnk,  and  '  that  then  wu  one  earl  who  had 
drank  niMt  of  (he  rest  down,  and  wa<  not  himnlf 
mored  or  altered,'  the  king  mid, '  that  ht 
be  hanged  ;'  and  that  earl  cwmin^  ihortlj  alter 
the  room  where  hia  iniyestj  wae,  —  ~.;~i- 


withdra' 


.e  gaiety,  Ic 
■       "e  king 


ontrihuted  i 


n.  Chat  men  lui-ht  well  think 
earth  connpircd  it.  Tbaugh  he  waa.  from  the  Drat 
drclenaion  of  hi«  power,  w  much  betrayed  by  hb  oi 
■orTaittf,  that  there  were  ten  few  who  remained  fait 
ful  to  hirn,  jeA  that  treachery  proceeded  not  alwayi 
jBjnolilu  purpose  lo  do  him  aiiy  hHrm, 
but  from  particular  and  peraonai  aninunitic"  againal 
Dtbet  men.  And  aflcrwarda,  the  terror  all  lueu  wcrt 
under  of  tiie  parliament,  and  the  guilt  they  were  odd- 
Ehemw^lrei,  mode  them  watch  all  opportu- 
Qake  themicliea  graciom  to  those  who  could 
do  them  guwi  ;  luid  lo  they  became  spieii  uimn 
"Oitsr,  and  from  one  [.ices  of  knaiory  were  hardened 
id  coulinncd  to  undertake  another,  till  at  lait  Ihej 
id  no  hope  of  prewrvation  but  bj  the  dcstructiuu  M 
eir  ma'<ter.  And  after  all  thia,  when  a  man  mi^ht 
uonably  believe  that  tent  than  a  uniTerul  defectioD 
of  thne  nationa  could  not  hare  reduced  a  great  king 
to  so  ugly  a  fate,  it  ia  loost  certain  that,  iu  th  ' 
hour,  wheu  he  wad  Ihua  wickedly  mutdcred 
right  of  the  auD,  he  hod  a«  gnat  a  ahare  in  the  heana 
and  afTectiona  of  bia  aubjecta  in  general,  nu  oa  much 
beloved,  esteenied,  and  lunged  fur  by  the  people  in 
gencrul  of  the  three  natioiit,  oa  any  of  hia  predoeeuora 
bad  evrr  been.    To  conclude,  ho  waa  the  worthiest 

Sntleinau,  the  be<t  muter,  the  beat  friend,  the  beet 
jband,  the  beat  father,  and  the  best  Chriatian,  that 
th*  tge  in  which  hi'  Ured  produced.  And  it  he  were 
not  the  grcutoit  king,  if  he  were  without  !ume  iiarts 
and  quali'iea  which  have  made  aouie  king^  great  and 
happy,  no  other  prince  woa  ever  unhappy  who  voa 
poHe^iscd  of  half  hia  virtuea  and  ehdowmentd,  and  ao 
much  without  auy  kind  of  rice. 

[Btaift  of  Cfiarla  If.  q/Ur  tie  Batllt  of  IForCTattr.*] 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  hone  lo 

fight,  be  could  have  loo  many  to  fly  arith  him ;  and 

he  hod  not  been  many  houra  from  Worcester,  when 

he  found  about  hiui  near,  if  not  above,  four  thouaand 

.     There  wai  David  I^enl^  with  all  his  own 

equipage,  oa  if  he  bod  not  fled  upon  the  audden  ;  ao 

"-tt  good  onler,  and  regularity,  and  obedience,  might 

t  have  made  a  retreat  even  into  Scotland  itat-lf. 

it  there  wu  paleneu  in  every  mun'i  looka,   and 

"    ■       -      ■    ■    -     u ;  Mid  KaKB  any- 


thin, 


>uldw 


>e  befall 


covered  them,  he  found  meana  to  withdraw  himlEK 

diichai)^  when  it  begiin  to  be  tight ;  and  after 
had  mode  them  cut  ol'  hia  hair,  be  betook   bimaelf 
alone  into  an  ailJaccDt  wood,  and  relinl  only  upon 
Ilim  for  bii  prwenation  who  alone  could,  and  did 
miraculouely  deliver  him. 

When  it  wa«  morning,  and  the  tioopa  which  had 
marched  all  utght,  and  who  knew  that  when  it  begun 
to  be  dork  the  king  woa  with  them,  found  now  that 
ho  wai  not  there,  they  cared  leea  for  each  other'a  corn- 
pony  ;  and  moat  of  them  who  were  Engiiah  aeparaled 
themaelvei,  and  went  into  other  roada ;  and  whei«ter 
twenty  horac  appeared  of  the  eountry,  which  w 
awake,  and  upon  their  guard  to  atop  and  are 
niiiawaya,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scoltiih  horae 
flj-,  anri  run  ecreral  waya  j  and  twenty  of  Ibem  would 
gne  themaelveipriaoneratotwocountiyfellowa;  bow- 
ever,  David  Letlcy  reached  Yorkahin  with  above  &C. 
teen  hundred  horae  in  a  body.  Hut  the  jealootiea  * 
creaaed  every  day  ;  and  thoae  of  hit  own  couutiy  w 
ao  unaatidfied  with  hia  whole  conduct  and  behaviour, 
that  they  did,  that  ia,  many  of  ihem,  believe  thai  h* 
waa  rorrupled  by  Ctvmwell ;  and  the  re^t,  who  did 
not  think  to,  believed  him  not  to  nnderatond  hia  pn»- 
feaaion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred  fmm  hia  cradles 
IVhen  be  woe  in  bit  flight,  coniidering  one  morning 
with  the  principal  penona  which  way  they  ahoBld 
take,  aoiue  pmposed  thii  and  others  (hat  way,  f 
William  Armorer  anked  hirn,  'which  way  bethought 
beati'  which,  when  he  had  named,  the  other  eajd,  *  ha 
would  then  go  the  other ;  fur,  he  aware,  lie  had  ba- 
tnyed  the  king  and  the  army  all  the  ti 
left  him.  •  • 

It  ia  great  pity  that  there  waa  never  a  J 

of  that  miiaculoundeliiemnce,  in  which  there  might 

be  aeen  ao  many  viaible  impreaniona  of  the  iminediata 

band  of  God.     When  the  JorkTioia  of  the  uight  WH 

over,  after  the  king  had  caat  himaelf  into  that  wood, 

he  diacemed  another  man,  who  hod  gotten  u|>ao  an 

oak  iu  the  aame  wood,  near  the  place  wheiw  the  kin| 

hod  reeted  hinuelf,  and  had  alept  aoundly.     The  man 

upon  the  tree  hod  fint  accn  the  king,  and  knew  him, 

and  cauie  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  kin^ 

being  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour  county  of  Sta6 

forJ^ire,  who  had  aerved  hia  late  majeaty  during  tbd 

war,  and  hod  now  been  one  of  (he  few  who  tvwtod  to 

the  king  after  hia  coming  to  Worcester.     Ilia  noma 

waa  Carcleaa,  who  had  had  a  command  of  foot,  about 

the  degree  ofacaptain, under  the  Lonl  LoughbonHigh. 

1-le  pemuaded  the  king,  tinxx  it  could  not  be  aofc  for 

him  to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  an  aoon  oa  it 

•hould  be  fully  light,  the  wood  itnelf  would  probably 

'  e  ritited  by  thoae  of  the  country,  who  would  he 

•arching  to  find  thoiw  whom  they  might  make  pii' 

aoncn,  that  he  would  get  up  into  that  trre  where  Iu 

luid  been,  wheiv  the  bough*  were  an  thick  with  U'aree 

k  man  would  not  be  diacorered  there  without  a 

wer  iuquiiy  than  people  usually  make  in  placea 

I  they  du  not  nupvct.     The  king  thought  itgmd 

couukI,  and,  with  the  other'a  help,  climbed  into  the 

tree,  and  then  helped  hia  companion  to  ascend  oitei 

'  im,  where  they  aal  oil  that  day,  and  tecurely  aaw 

lany  who  came  purpnAcly  into  the  wood  to  look  aftei 

tbciu,  and  heard  all  their  discoune,  how  they  would 

the  king  bimaelf  if  (hey  could  take  him.     Thi« 

d  woa  either  iu  or  upon  the  bordera  of  Stafford- 

I ;  luid  though  there  won  a  highway   ueoi  one 

of  it,  where  the  king  had  cnter«d  into  it,  yet  it 

large,  and  all  other  udea  of  it  opened  among4 

oiuren,  and  Carelem  waa  not  UDOcqoaintcd  with 

neighbour  villagw  ;  and  it  waa  part  of  the  king'a 

1  fortune  that  thia  gentleman,  by  being  a  Ro- 
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f«Hi<ni  of  all  degrees,  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  concealing  him ;  for  it  must  never  he  denied, 
that  some  of  that  leli^on  had  a  reiy  great  share  in 
his  majesty's  preserration. 

The  daj  bemg  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  power  to  foxget  that  he  had  lired  two  dajs  with 
eating  Tenr  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
so  that,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  prorision  for  both ;  and  he  resolred,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leave  his 
blessed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  thev 
walked  tiirough  the  wood  into  those  inclosures  which 
were  farthest  from  anv  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  eet  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
ei^t  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  gnevous  to 
the  king  bj  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could  not 
pat  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 
■hoes),  before  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
theownerwhereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.  He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knemr  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion th^  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  had  for  himself.  But  when  they  were  there, 
and  had  conferred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  countiy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 
king,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  hay-mow.  The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  promis^  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
was  once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
soever,  departing  from  him  before  day,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king  slept  very  well  in 
his  lodging,  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 

Eicoe  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-muk,  which 
e  thought  the  best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.  The  poor 
man  spoke  vexy  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  tne 
king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  best  affected.  He  told 
him,  '  that  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
his  wife  had ;  and  that  ne  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
Tonr  to  procure  better,  it' might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
hody  with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.  How- 
erer,  if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
reason,  and  would  not  run  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet ;  desired  only  the  man  *  that  he  might  have  his 
company  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it 
him  f  there  beinff  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
man's  discontinumg  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
hit  fStre. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  even- 
ing before  ihe  thiid  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
above  tiie  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Careless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  army  was  like  to  march.  It  was  abore  twelve 
miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 


caution  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  so  in  any 
common  road,  which  his  ffuide  knew  well  how  to 
avoid.  Here  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 
with  his  luidlord  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt ;  but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 
sooner  discovered  by  anv  mark  in  disguises  than  bv 
having  fine  linen  in  ill  clothes ;  and  so  he  parted  with 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  ti^en  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  very  mevous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guide, 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passen^rs.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  beinff  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purchasing  his  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  setting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hassxd  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  go ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  oif  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  wi|h  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  mmsen  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  havingiuot 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  bping  now  in  that  Quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  ho  was  led  from  one  to  aiiotner  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  ol^erved  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
man's house,  though  that  country  was  full  of  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  him  rest  with  very  unpleasant  sustoianoe; 
whether  there  was  more  danzer  in  those  better  houses, 
in  regard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  penon, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  great 
assii»tance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  hira  a  horse,  and  morepropor 
habit  Uian  the  raes  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
*  that  the  Lord  WUmot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrire  some  means  how  they 
mixht  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
ana,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  '  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gmtle- 
man,  one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universal 
and  ceneral  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  hb  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  affeo- 
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tions  in  the  country,  and  of  all  opinions,  paid  the  old 
mnn  a  very  gi'eat  ^e^•pect ;  that  he  had  been  very 
civilly  treated  there ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
u»e<l  Nome  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  was, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house,  where,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  contriTO  a 
full  deliverance.'  He  told  him,  *he  had  withdrawn 
from  that  house,  in  ho])e  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was  ;  and  hav- 
ing now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  any  other.' 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  or  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  liim,  *  that  he  had  a  fair 
estate,  was  exceedingly  beloved,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  veiT  zealous  Protestant,  yet  he  lived  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  their  own  profession  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty s  repair  to.'  The  king  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  guest  he  received ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 
yet  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
he  was  one  of  the  king's  party  that  fled  from  Wor- 
cester. The  monk  carried  him  to  a  house  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  returned  veiy  punctually,  with 
at  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  wirh. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  lar^e  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodged  and  ate  very  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  sa^ty.  Wilmot  re- 
turned under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  every  daj  in- 
formation of  the  general  consternation  the  kingdom 
was  in.  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
diligence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
proclamation  that  was  innued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declared  against 
those  who  presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  from  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  bent  acquainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  him  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  son,  a 
very  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 
temptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  verj 
ffood  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  any  part 
m  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  mcon- 
yenience,  in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
sad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  persecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 


bours, and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  but,  upon 
conference  with  their  friends,  could  choose  fit  houses, 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  thenuelves  in  security,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  trusting 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn  ;  and  men  were  very 
rarely  deceived  in  their  confidence  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  th^  were  at  anjr 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  of  the  same 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  veiy  near  kinswoman,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  a  person 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  whidi  was 
at  least  four  or  five  days'  journey  from  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  for 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  all 
that  country  very  well,  but  knew  numy  persons  also 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinary  case,  he  durst  make 
himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mn 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  foi 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  father's,  in 
his  livery,  should  wait  upon  her.  A  good  house  was 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  thitf 
equipage  the  king  b^an  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  hi^ 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  nut 
seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  they  caiue  to 
their  first  night's  lodging  ;  and  they  need  not  now 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey  1  end  about  the 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober far  advanced,  that  the  long  journeys  they  made 
could  not  be  despatched  sooner.  Here  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  journeys  being  then  a*I- 
justed,  he  was  instructed  where  he  should  be  every 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  jour- 
ney, and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night. 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  days, 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  less  than  a  dav's 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  gave  Lis 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  continued  the  journey 
in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  *that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  recover 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miser- 
ably afflicted,  and  was  not  vet  free.'  And  by  this 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still  provided  for 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  which  she  often 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.  There 
was  no  resting  In  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor- 
ton's, nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  day 
in  the  way,  who  were  very  well  known  to  the  king ; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  they 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  city  of 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  well 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  eyes 
abroad  to  view  the  great  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thence ;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort  had 
stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  his  horse  out  of 
the  way,  and  rode  with  his  mmtress  behind  him  round 
about  it. 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual, 
and  it  being  on  a  holiday,  thev  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door ;  and 
the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
was  sitting  upon  the  rails  to  see  how  the  bowlers 
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plftjed.  William,  bj  which  name  the  king  went, 
walked  with  his  hone  into  the  stable,  until  his  mis- 
tress could  proride  for  his  retreat.  Mrs  Lane  was 
Terj  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con- 
ducted to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
she  lamented  the  condition  of  *a  good  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  Dorrowed  of  his 
fihther  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  Terj  sick,  being 
newly  recorered  of  an  ague  ;*  and  desired  her  cousin 
'  that  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  him,  and  a 
good  fire  made,  for  that  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  and 
was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.*  A  pretty  little  cham- 
ber was  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
and  a  boy  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  rery  glad  to  be 
there,  freed  from  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
Mrs  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a 
Tisit  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 
ney from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 
She  pretended  '  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.*  When  it  was 
Bupper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mrs  Lane  filled  a  little  dinh,  and  desired  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  '  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  hb  should  have  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.*  The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spoon, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  *  he  was  glad  to 
see  his  majesty.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  '  what  he  meant  !*  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
repeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  *not  to 
wpekk  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  believed  him  a  very  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
the  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  hit  abode 
there. 

Dr  OoTpes,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  coiiTcrsatioii,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
concerning  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
ful, by  Hcudiug  up  meat  to  him,  *  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone  ?  und  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  himi*  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
swers as  occurre<l.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic.  As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.  The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  waM  posMible,  and  expresning  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  hifl  bed  ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mrx  Lane,  and  told  her  'that  he  had 
been  with  William,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot  came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
Lane,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  who  was  to  con- 
sider what  he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
lay  most  convenient  for  them,  and  what  person  lived 
nearest  to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 


and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  by  letters,  the 
king  came  to  Know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windham 
lived  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  caiitlc,  where  the  king  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewuie  surrendered  that,  upon  fair  con- 
.ditions,  and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  li%'ed  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  haTiug  lessened  his  affection 
tovrards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  *  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  fur  him  to  chuose  a  good  plaibe 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs  Lime,  who 
remained  with  her  couHin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  panned,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there ; 
yet  that  day  made  the  king  more  waiy  of  having  him 
in  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  rested  only  one  night,  and  uien  the  king 
went  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  eai^  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king*s  anny,  and  was  stiU  looked  upon  ae  a  very 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrcMted,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lateW 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel, 
when  tUlison  asked  him  '  when  he  would  make  an- 
other voyage  ?'  And  he  answered,  *  as  soon  aa  he  could 
fet  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  'whether 
e  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men, and  land  them  in  France,  if  he  might  be  aa  well 
paid  for  his  voyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  wai 
freighted  by  the  merchants  V  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  '  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.'  The 
large  recompense  had  that  effect,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  he  said  *  he  must  make  his  proyimon 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of  this,  came,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captaUi's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mat- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  bdaig 
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■atiffied  with  the  ducoone  of  the  man,  and  his  wari- 
ness in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resolred  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  agreed  upon,  the  man  should 
<baw  out  his  Teasel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  oflf 
■gun  about  break  of  daj  the  next  morning.  There 
was  rerj  near  that  point,  even  in  the  riew  of  it,  a 
small  inn,  kept  bj  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
whidb  the  caraliers  of  the  countrj  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  waj,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  companj.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themseWes  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  gixea  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the 
colonel's  house,  abore  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  erery  day  to  look  thM  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  should  be  the 
dav  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  l^ing  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  a^urance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inu :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  till  he  might  hear  tiie  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinaiy  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  slec^  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  whidi  there  was  no  appearance.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amazed ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  ijD  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  tiie  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
•tajT  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
■gain  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  iHio,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  things,  which  he  used 
to  cany  with  him  to  sea.  His  wife  hail  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  uid  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her  '  that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  husband  take  t^U.  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  snould  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  'he  must  go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to 
sMthat  night,  fQrwhidihftihoiild  be  wdl  paid.'  Hii  | 


wife  told  him  '  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  somewhat 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved  he  should 
not  £0  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  should  persist  in 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  cany  him  be- 
fore the  mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  mi^t 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  th« 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  mif^i  be  no  fitrther  noise,  and  so 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealoosj 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  the  solemn  fast- 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  those  who 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach,  and  utter  all  the  vil- 
lany  ixiiaginable  a^inst  the  old  order  of  government : 
and  he  was  then  m  the  chapel  preaching  to  his  con- 
gregation when  the  king  went  from  thence,  and  tell- 
mg  the  people  '  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  somo- 
where  in  that  country,  and  that  they  would  merit 
from  God  Almighty  if  they  could  find  him  out.'  The 
passengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  nig^t, 
had,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  visit 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  when 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  the  other 
two  hones,  to  find  more  work.  Wlien  he  had  observed 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house  '  that  one  of  those 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure  that 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  counties  f 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no, 
was  very  true.  The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  was  done. 
Immediately  he  sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  the 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horses  to  be 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquixr  after  the 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  positively  declared 
*  that  one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.' 

When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  presently 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  lon^r  stay  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  a  ship 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  delay,  they 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  th^  arrived 
in  the  night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  next 
attempt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  Colonel 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  throu^ 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  thither,  whidi  woind 
require  muiy  days'  journey ;  and  they  were  first  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  <»-  near  the 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose;  and  it  was 
thought  very  duigerous  for  the  kin£  to  ride  throu|^ 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  \A  inchester,  whidi 
mi^t  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisboiy,  a  toij 
honest  gentleman.  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  very  good  family,  which  had  alwavi  been 
vezy  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  the  war. 
The  king  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  the 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  isnd 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him ;  and  when  he  had 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  i^ould  come  to  the 
king,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  they 
two  should  agree.  Ifr  Philips  accordingly  came 
to  the  colonel^  house,  which  he  could  do  without 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The  ways  were 
very  fuU  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  firam  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  renment*  of  horse 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  <n  which  ^rision 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chi^  Thmt  marchci 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  would  not  b« 
fit  for  the  king  to  sta^  so  long  in  that  place.  Thcro- 
upon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  womai 
behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Windham,  whom 
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be  curried  in  that  manner  to  a  place  not  far  ftx>m 
SalisbiiTj,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  thin  joumej  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a 
lament  of  horse,  and,  present^  after,  met  Des- 
boTough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
with  him,  who  had  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

Tlie  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the 
sea-coast  to  find  a  veaiel,  the  doctor  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Sitlis- 
buiy,  belonging  then  to  Seijeant  Hyde,  who  was  after^ 
wards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother — a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — where  coming  in  late  in  the  erening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  the  house,  which  could  not  well  be  ayoided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  ^m  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey ;  and  the  widow,  being 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser^ 
Tants  out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
oeired  him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinauents,  &e  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lired  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days  ;  the  widow 
herself  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessMry,  and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  the  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehenge,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommcndMl  by 
Colonel  Gunter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
jerved  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 
small  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

{^Charaeter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.] 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  vituperare  ne  inimiei 
qmdem  possuntf  nisi  ut  siimUlaudent ;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
aa  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  who,  from  a 
private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contiudictory  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  intereiits  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
.  off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
au»um  eumfOwr  nemo  audrret  bonus;  perfecisie,  qua  a 
nuUo,  nisi  fortissimo^  perjici  potsent — [*  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.*]  Without  doubt, 
no  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing, or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
— '"^"jlj^nfi —  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 
an^k^oral  honesty.    Yet  wickedness  as  great  as  hia 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circom- 
spection  and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  aa  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  waa  to  ad 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  bj 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  mora 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  waa  abso- 
lutely necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  whidi 
he  waa  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  it.  •  • 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  hia 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  conoem  the  life  of  hia 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  mdignation  and 
haughtmess  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  hia  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  &iee  nations,  which  perfectly  hi^ed  nim« 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dicti^es ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  heme  was 
out  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cur- 
rent at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character :  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  *  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,'  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  ws 


BULSTRODE  WHITELOCKB. 

BvLBTRODE  Whitelocue  (I605-I676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  Memorials  of  Endish  Affaire  ft^sm. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  (jharles  L  to  the 
Restoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  those  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  Uke  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  dvil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  during 
the  prosecution  of  that  celebrated  patriot  fax  refbtfa^ 
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to  pay  ■hip-mone]'.  A*  a  mmnber  nf  parliament,  and 
one  c^  the  cnmniliaionen  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
Wrgat  Oriiirtl.hewWocated  paciBcmeaaureii  and, 
bnng  an  cnem;  to  arbitmry  pawur  both  in  church 
and  itale.  he  refiued,  in  the  Wcslminiter  aiKmbly 
fiir  M-ttling  the  form  oT  tiiureh  ((ovemmeiit,  to  ad- 
mit tlie  aaaumed  divine  right  of  preiby terr-  Under 
Cromwell  lie  hi'ld  aeTeral  hijcli  appointmenU ;  and 
doring  the  goTcmmcntiif  the  I'rotectur'i  son  Richard, 
acted  as  one  of  Ihe  k^pcn  iiT  the  great  aeal.  At  the 
Reitoration,  he  retired  to  hia  eatate  in  Wiltihire, 
which  ctintinued  to  be  his  priiiciiml  rcaidence  till  hii 
death  in  1676.  V^'hltvlucke's  -  MumoriiUa'  not  har- 
been  inter  Vil  fur  publication,  are  aluioat  whoQj 
tleii  in  the  form  of  a  ditiry.  and  are  to  be  regarded 

ler  a*  a  colliictiun  of  liiaturleiil  materiala  than  ai 

hiatory  itaelf.  In  h  poatUutnuua  volume  uf  Emiyt, 
Etelaioitiral  and  Ciiiil,  ha  atrongly  advocatea  rdi- 
gioDi  toleration. 


Oilbart 


Warriaton,  one  of  the  principa]  pnpnlnr  leaden 
of  the  civil  war  in  Stolland.  !!«  waa  bom  at 
Edinburpb  in  16-1-1,  and  after  entering  life  as  a 
derifyman  of  hiii  native  ciiun-li,  and  iuJiling  for 
nnc  yean  thp  divinity  pri>fi'ii«irahi]i  at  Gtaagov, 
m  rcmoveil  to  a  In"™.-!!!.*  in  JjoniUm,  where,  partly 
y  hia  tulenlit,  and  ]iHrtly  through  fiirward  and  offl- 
UHU  hiiliitt.  lie  renden.ll  hiniadf  the  cnnlldant  of 
many  high  pilitii-;d  peraon*.  In  1679  he  greatly 
incteaacd  hip  repiitalioii  bv  pulillihing  the  flrtt 
folume  of  a  Hii-birg  ■/  lAr  Itt/onaaliim  m  E*gliinil. 
Tiie  appearano:  of  tliii  work  at  the  lime  when  the 
Popiah  riot  vaa  eii)n>E)iig  piihlli!  attention,  pro- 
cured to  the  autliur  tlie  thanka  of  both  housea  of 
parlianipiit,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  liiatury.  Tliii  lie  did  by  puUiahintc  two  addi- 
tional viJnmca  in  1681  and  ITI4;  and  the  wiirk  ia 
conaidered  the  heal  exiatingaccoimtof  tlie  important 
iirreni'ei  of  whi<-h  il  treat*.  The  o.nduot  of 
Charles  II,  towards  the  conelusion  of  hia  reign  wu 
highly  nflenaive  to  Biimet,  who  furmed  an  intimate 

a  letter  to  ttie  king,  Insel^  eeiisuring  both  hia  putJie 
acts  and  private  vieea.  Both  in  tills  and  the  aoc- 
oeeding  reign,  his  opinions  brought  him  into  dis- 
pleasure with  tlie  court  Having,  therefore,  retired  to 


.  he  became  serriceable  in  Holland  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  »<»:nmpanied  the  expedition 
which  brought  ahinit  Ihe  Revolution,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  bishopric  of  Saliabury.  Both  aa  a 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  uaefiilnesa  and  actirity,  till  ita  ter- 
mination in  I71S.  Burnet  left  in  manuscript  bis 
celebrated  Hlttory  of  My  Ow"  Tones,  giving  an  OUt- 

wedth,  and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  place  from 
the  Reatoration  to  the  year  1J13,  doling  whidi 
period  the  author  advanc^  from  hia  seventeenth  to 
hia  seventieth  year.  As  he  had,  under  Tarious  eir- 
Cumatancea,  peraonaliy  known  the  conapicuoiii  cba- 
ractera  of  a  whole  century,  and  penetrated  most  of 
the  state  secrets  of  a  period  nearly  as  long,  he  has 
been  aNe  to  exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  with  a 
fiJioity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's,  though  allowance 
is  also  requireii  to  be  made  in  his  case  for  political 

trejD dices.    Foreseeing  that  the  freedom  with  which 
e  delivered  hia  opinions  concerning  men  id  all  nnka 
and  parties  would  give  oOence  in  many  qnarten, 
Biahon  Burnet  ordered,  in  hia  will,  that  his  hiator; 
should  not  be  published  till  six  years  after  his  death) 
so  that  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  t7as.*  lis 
publication,   as  might  have  been  expected,  waa  a 
^gnal  for  the  commencement  of  nomeroua  attacka 
on  tlie  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracit]'  and 
fairneaa  were  loudly  impeached.    It  fell  under  the 
lash  of  the  Tory  wite— Pope.  Swift,  and  Arbuthnotj 
by  the  laal  of  whom  it  was  ridiculed  in  a  hamornua 
OTodaction,  enetled  Mtmnrt  of  P.  P..  Clerk  of  Jut 
Pariih.    In  theopinionof  amoieimpu^alpnaterity,    i 
however,  Bishop  Burnet's  lionesl  freedom  of  apeedi.    L 
his  intrepid  exposure  of  injustice  and  corruption,  in    V 
what  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  exist,  and  the  live-    ; 
linesa  and  general  accuracy  with  which  the  events    ' 
and  charadera  of  his  agp  are  described,  are  far  more    | 
than  anfflcient  to  counterbalance  hia  garruloua  ranity 
and  aelf-importance,  and  a  aingular  tendency  to  view     , 
persona  and  occurrences  with  the  spirit  and  credn-    r 
Uty  of  a  partisan.     There  is  no  good  reason  to  sup-    , 
pose  Ihat  he  willingly  distorts  the  truth  i  thoagh,    , 
In  his  preface,  he  makes  the  following  adminion  that 
some  things  may  have  been  orer-coloored.    *I  And   h 
that  the  long  experience  I  have  bad  of  Ihe  baaeneas,    l! 
the  malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  has  in-   i 
cliTOKi  me  to  he  apt  to  think  generally  the  worst   U 
both  of  men  and  parties ;  and,  indeed,  the  peevish. 
ness,  the  ill-nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  clergy-    ^ , 
men.  haa  sharpened  my  apirita  too  much   aguoat    ,i 
them  ;  ao  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  aay  on    !' 
theschi-ada  with  some  graina  of  allowance,  though  1    n 
have  watched  over  myaelf  and  my  pen  so  carefU^.     | 
that   I   hope  there  la  no  great  occasion   for  this   l| 
apiilopy.     I  hare  written,'  eaya  he, '  with  a  design  to    , 
make  both  myself  and  my  nidera  wiser  and  better,     | 
and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  nf  alt  sides  and   '  i 
partica  aa  dearly  and  impartiaJly  ax  I  myaelf  under-    j 
jIixm]  it :  conce^ng  nothing  Ihat  I  tliought  fit  to  be 
known,   and   rcpreaenling   things   in   their   natural    I' 
colours,  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  i^card    I 
to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parliea  or  interests :  for  1    1 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  tjie  world,  and  make  my   ; 
humble  appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  God  rf  truth, 
that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all  occaiiont,  as  fUly  and    I 
freely  as  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  hare  been  able  to   j 
find  it  ouL    Wherethinga  appeardoubtftil.  I  deliver 
tliem  with  Ihe  same  uncertainty  to  the  worid.'    Dr   { 
King  of  Oxford  aays  in  hia  '  Anecdotes  of  His  Own    i 
Times,'  *  1  knew  Burnet,  biahop  of  Saliabary ;  be  waa 
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K  riiri»ui  psrtT-mui.  and  eaillf  impoied  on  by  any 
li'in)!  tplrit  of  liii  own  fiu^ion  ;  but  be  wm  b  better 
paitor  thwi  any  man  who  ia  noir  leated  on  the 
blfhopi'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  fimily 
when  he  died,  three  lona  and  two  dsughtera  (if  I 
Hgbllj  reineniber),  jtt  be  left  them  nothing  more 
thiiQ  their  mothei^i  fortune.  He  ilwaya  decUred. 
that  he  thould  think  Mmaelf  guilty  of  the  greateat 
Dime  if  he  were  (o  rtiie  fortune*  for  lili  children  out 
□f  the  tcrenue  of  hia  biahopric.'* 

The  principal  works  of  Biahop  Burnet,  in  addition 
to  thoM  already  mentioned,  are  Mrmoiri  of  (fc  thJtn 
BfHan3t!m{\Z'.^\\  As  Actmnt  of  iht  Lift  and  Dralh 
of  Ott  Earl  of  Rochater  CI  GBO),  vhom  he  attended  on 
bii  penitent  denth-btd :  Tht  Lhet  0/  Sir  MaOhtK 
Halt  md  Biitlop  Bedell  (1682  and  1685)  ;  a  tranaU- 
Uon  of  Sir  Ttiomas  Morc'»  '  UtnpU :'  f  a«d  Tariona 
theological  treatUea,  among  which  is  an  Eivontiim 
of  Iht  Thirta-Nine  ArHcla  if  Oit  Chinh  af  Eniiland. 
Hia  atyle,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  hislorical  writers,  ia  spirited  and 
Tigoroua;  while  his  worki  aOurd  sufficient  evidence 
that  to  varioua  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  aculeneaa  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cba- 
radcT.  As  hecompoaed  with  greateaaeand  ralndlty, 
and  avoided  lung  and  intricate  aentencei,  liia  pages 
are  much  more  rcmlable  than  lliosc  of  Clarcndou. 

[flrart  arui  CKamfUr  of  Edward  T/.] 
[Prooi  Uk  '  Hlatoiy  of  [hD  RafofnialiiBi.T 
In  the  b«inning  of  Januaiy  thia  Teat  [1553],  he 
was  aaiied  with  a  deep  cougfa,  and  all  raedictnci  that 
mn  used  did  rather  increase  than  leaaeo  it.  He  woa 
KB  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  waa  not  able 
to  go  to  Weatminatcr,  but  ordered  their  tint  meeting 
and  the  nernion  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of 
hi)  lickneHi,  Bishop  Ridtej  pcearbed  before  him,  and 
took  occarion  la  run  out  much  on  worki  of  charity, 
and  the  obligalion  that  lar  on  men  of  high  condition 
to  be  eminent  in  good  vorka.  Thia  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  >n  that,  presently  after  the  lermon,  be 
sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  be  had  commanded 
him  to  ail  down  by  him,  and  be  corered,  he  resumed 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  deaired 
bim,  as  he  had  nlnady  gi*en  him  the  eihortation  in 
general,  ao  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular. The  bishop,  ailoniahed  at  this  tendemeas  in 
•0  yoDni  a  prince  j  buret  forth  in  tears,  eipreming 
how  much  he  was  oveijoved  to  see  nich  inrlinationa 
in  him  ;  but  told  him  he'niunt  take  lime  to  think  on 
it,  and  eiared  leaie  to  cnnsult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  "peertily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
liered.      They  cnmldpred  there  were  three  aorls  of 

>  Rln's  ■  AiKretntn,'  p.  1M.    Rlr  Jvnn  Mscklntnidi  lEdin- 
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Sewgate,  with  the  rrTennra  belonging  to  it,  to 
liouse  for  orpbana ;  St  Dartbolomew'a,  near  Smith- 
Geld,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gare  his  own  house  of 

>11  to  he  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  audi  j 
wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  aed  enlarged  ! 
the  grant  for  the  hoiipiul  of  St  Thomas  in  Soutbwark,  ! 
-'hich  be  had  erected  and  endowed  in  Auguat  last. 
ind  when  lie  aet  his  hand  to  these  foundationa,  which  I 
as  not  dene  before  the  Sth  of  June  this  Tear,  be  ' 
thanked  (led  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had  . 
finished  that  dnign.  Bo  he  wan  the  first  founder  of  ' 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  gnat  additions  ainea  ' 
hat  time,  haie  risen  to  be  amongst  the  nobteat  in 

He  eiptesied,  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  sickneaa, 
gmt  subraimion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  scemea  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  (onrideralion 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much;  and 
"    '      ccount  he  said  he  nas  desirous  of  life. 

diaiemper  lather  incirased  than  abated ;    ; 
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ifident  woman  came,  and  undertook     ( 
hia  cure,  if  he  might  iw  put  into  her  handa.    Thia  waa 
done,  and  the  phTsiciatis  were  put  from  bim,  upon 
thix  pretence,  lhai|  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  reco- 
Terv,  in  a  desperate  case  dosperate  remedies  wore  to 
be  'applied.     This  waa  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's adrice  in  particular;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king    i 
grow  tcnsibly  worse  ercry  day  after  he  came  under    [ 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  ao  pUin,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for,     | 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small     | 
hopes  before,  they  bad  none  at  all  now.    Death  thus    | 
hastening  on  him,  the  Uuke  of  Northumberland,  who    • 
had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  bad  got  the    j 
king's  sisters  in  hia  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to    | 
them  in  the  king's  name,  iniiting  them  to  come  and    1 
keep  him  company  in  hia  sickness.     But  as  they  were    I 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body    ' 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching;  i'~'' 
so  he  compowU  himself  to  die  in  a  moat  devout  m 
ner.    Iliii  whole  exercise  was  in  short  ptayen  and  < 

these  words:  'I<ord  God,  delirernie  out  of  tliia  miserable 
andwretcbedlife.and  take  me  among  thy  chosen  ;  how- 
belt,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  t  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 

'     [ne  to  bo  with  thee  1  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake, 
life  and  health,  that  1  may  truly  serte  Iheo. 

,  xtnl  Hod,  bine  my  people,  and  aaie  thine  ir 
beritanee.  Oh  Lord  Ood,  save  thy  chosen  people  ■ 
England;  oh  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  p»- 
piatiy,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  pmise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  bis 
sake '  Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him  ;  but,  with 
a  pleaivnt  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  God.  And  soim  after,  the  pann  of  death  coming 
U|ion  him,  he  siud  to  Sir  lleniy  Sidney,  who  was  hold- 
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died  King  Edwanl  VL,  that  ii 
yoang  prince.     He  waa  then  in  the  siitecnth  year  of 
's  age,  and  wna  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
e  nas  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
libeml  sciences,  but  ktiew  well  the  state  of  bis  king- 
He  kept  a  huok.  in  nhich  he  writ  the  chanac- 
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of  the  peace  over  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  way  of  living,  and  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
bad  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  exchange 
and  ralae  of  monej ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well, 
aa  appears  by  hia  journal.  He  alno  understood  forti- 
fication, and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  har- 
bours and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  ana  Sdotland  ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  fifiairs ;  so  that 
be  talked  with  the  ambassadors  about  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his 
memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  everything  he 
beard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  understand  them ;  and 
aflerw|irds  writ  ^em  out  iu  his  jounial.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  ne  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perftKrtions  of 
bis  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  viitues*  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary'.  *  *  [Ho]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  meai^urc ;  so  that 
be  was  much  against  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  per- 
taaded  him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  becaui?e 
be  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  bis  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  porsons ;  and 
gaye  I>r  Cox  special  charge  to  sec  that  their  petitions 
were  spe<?dily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefoie,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  liis*  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  Ihj  the  chief  nerve 
ofgoyemraent;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  things,  a  great  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
bis  measures  of  all  men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter. 
•  •  AH  men  who  saw  and  obsened  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  by  God  for  most 
extraordinaiy  ends  ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had 
provoked  Ood  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  ;  by  which 
be  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved  ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

[Chairacter  of  LeighUm^  Bishop  of  Dumhlane — JSTti 

jDeath,] 

[Prom  the  •  History  of  My  Own  Times.*] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Lcighton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  time  writ  'Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,*  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
sent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


logical learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  bad  no  re- 
gard to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  ftoL  He 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible, 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  pexw>ns  should  think  as 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all  sorts 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  plea- 
sure in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and 
in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years*  intimate  conTeraation 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passion 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brou^t  himself 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  bim 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept  himself 
in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflec- 
tions. He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
ascctical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He  was 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others. 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  wa^,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  be 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treamre 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest 
manner  possible.  He  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
church  of  England.  From  Scotland,  his  father  sent 
him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came 
ailerwards  and  settled  in  Scothvnd,  and  had  Presby- 
terian ordination ;  but  he  quickly  broke  throu^  the 
prejudices  of  his  education.  His  preaching  bad  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The 
grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion :  I  am 
sure  1  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  with 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  all  others.  And  w^hen  he  was  a  bishop,  be  eboM 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give 
notice  beforehand  :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice, 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.     •     • 

Upon  his  comipg  to  me  [in  London],  I  was  amaxed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him.  His  bftir  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  thought, 
and  strength  of  memory,  but,  above  all,  the  same  beat 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing  him 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  veiy  near  his 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leigh  ton  sunk  so,  that  both  R>eeeb 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  continued 
panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  without 
pangs  or  convulsions.     I  was  by  him  all  the  wbilAb 
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Thus  I  lost  him  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.  He  had  lired  ten  vcara 
in  Sussex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time  wholly 
between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
for  in  the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes 
round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  reading  prayers.  lie  distributed  all  he  had 
in  charities,  dioosiug  rather  to  have  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was  his 
almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
library  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with 
books.  He  lamented  oil  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he 
observed  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained 
■till  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
short  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  pos- 
•essed  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotlana,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  duke^s  credit.  He  waa  in  his 
last  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  popery 
than  I  had  imagined  a  man  of  his  temper  and  ot  his 
largeness  in  pomt  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
tne  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern ;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popenr. 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  waa 
truly  io  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
we  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
tnat  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  Ais. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like 
a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
less  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bpll  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Soot- 
land,  he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  lefb  in  trust  with  his 
affairs  there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  So  that  his  provision  and 
journey  failed  both  at  once. 


iCkaracter  of  Charlf^L} 
[Fromthei 


fharU^I 
■una./ 


Thus  lived  and  died  King  Charles  II.  He  was  the 
greatest  instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions 
of  w}iich  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  lire  with  the  splendour 
that  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    After  Uui^ 


he  passed  through  eighteen  years  of  great  inequali- 
ties ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  onlj 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifference.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  tumeii  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  houses 
hold  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  hiui  been  obliged 
to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  re- 
member past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner  ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colen,!  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  hb  diversions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  During 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affairs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  eveir  person^ 
and  upon  aM  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  yeiy 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  oif 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persoDf 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  thai 
few  men  m  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearancee 
of  sincerity  better  than  he  could  ;  under  which  so 
much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  anj 
constraint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  law% 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
had  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  de> 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  yet  he  never  forgave  anything  thai 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done 
rather  upon  maxims  of  state  than  inclinations  of 
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mercy.  He  delirered  himself  up  to  a  inopt  enormoaii 
I  course  of  vice,  without  any  sort  of  restraint,  eren  from 
I  the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extravagances  that  way  seemed,  to  the  very 
last,  to  be  much  delighted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  softness  in  his  whole  way  of  conversation, 
ai  hf  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
*  was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality  ;  in  which 
he  proved  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  loved  to  talk  over  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  every  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  ptay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carr^'ing  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  over  these  in  a  very  ejaceful  manner,  but 
•o  often  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  oflen  began  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  above  four  or 
five  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  severe  jest 
from  Wilraot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
itance,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  very  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeated  stories,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  have  given  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
Lis  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  love  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  favourites, 
and  trusting  them  entirely ;  and  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessively  ;  his  art  of  cover- 
ing deep  designs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  Hut,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  vrtm  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  BoTff- 
hese  and  Signior  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserve  the  succession  to 
him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  Ijondon, 
with  that  loss  and  reproach  which  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
t>oth  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficultiee  upon  his 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first ;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  which  wai  a  step  for  the  introduc- 


tion of  popery,  make  such  a  chain  of  black  actions, 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed  those 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  impudent 
strains  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  during  his 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  His  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  greatness  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  could 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  tme  senie. 
Ruvigny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  nayal 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemU  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  coi^ 
rected,  as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  and 
prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his 
people.  They  that  judged  the  most  favourably  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  as  Francs 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  mi^t  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  mMr 
nagement,  he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great 
ness  of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  failen  from 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  generous 
king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  sub- 
jects. • 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  wdl 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  was 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expressing 
both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiring  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  his  not  having  the  honesty  or  courage  to  own  it 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  queen  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  his  recommending  only  his  mistresses  and 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  well 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

[The  Czar  Peter  in  England  in  1698.] 


[From  the  same.] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  fonner  year,  tht 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  1  will 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  over  to  En^and, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  as.  I  waited  oflsn 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution as  he  was  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  ii- 
terpreters,  so  I  had  much  frpe  discourse  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  raises  his  natural  heat 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself 
with  great  application ;  he  is  subject  to  convulsive 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
aflTected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifllerent ;  a  want 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  often  ^U  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechani- 
cally turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  his 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here;  he 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He  told  we 
he  defiigned  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  to 
attack  Uie  Turkish  empire ;  but  he  did  not  seem  cap- 
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able  of  oondacting  so  great  a  design,  thougb  bis  con- 
duct in  his  wan  since  this  has  discoTeiea  a  neater 
genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
desirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolred  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
his  people  by  sending  some  of  them  to  trarel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live 
among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensive  still  of  his 
lister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
sion and  severity  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
undentands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  aU  in- 
quisitive that  way.  After  1  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  providence  of  God,  that  had  raised 
up  sucn  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  V  But  hero 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  si^t  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  as  it  were,  under  hit*  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jcnUousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time ;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  round  Moscow  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  cut  off  many  heads  with  bis  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
ness, that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

[Character  of  William  IJL] 
[From  the  lune.] 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyett,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cougn.  His  behaviour 
was  solemu  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  uid  but  with 
a  few.  He  npoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his 
character  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  wan  all  fire,  though  without  pasnon  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
counes  were  of  great  use  to  him  ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  obrter^-ation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  everything  he  !*aid  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
shake  off ;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  necesxary  to  his  affairs.  He  spoke 
Dutch,  French,  EngliMh,  and  Gennau  equally  well  ; 
and  be  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
■o  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
amazed  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  great  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
too  much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  fVeedom  in  it  ai 
ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  retervedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him  ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  oom- 

Elacence,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  geniui 
IT  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
amnired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  bv  hir  ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  thinn 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  niio 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
out  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almoet  m  eveiy- 
thing,  not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  everv  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  hfs  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  afTairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another  ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be-' 
lieved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifference 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  vexy  ill  im- 
pressions of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  all  about 
him,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  %iuch  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  Tears, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  sdl  affairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  Uie  dread- 
fill  conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
th»  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  li&.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  he  had  ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cro« 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  tlwl 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  thsj  ihould  tM 
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thU  tlie>  hod  much  credit  with  him,  th*t  hi 

■a  haTB  mule  it  &  m&itm  to  lei  them  often  feel  how 

Lttle  puner  they  lud  even  in  sm&ll  □ 

a  hwl  A  more  eDtire  power,  hut  he  accuitomed 
them  ouly  to  infonn  him  or  thiiigH,  but  to  be  amring 
~  ■  ig  adripe,  except  when  it  ir«  k»ked.  It  «m 
to  account  for  the  reBsoiu  of  the  favour  tbkt 
he  ehawed,  in  the  bigheat  iojitsnces,  to  tnu  penc 
beyond  kU  othen,  the  Earls  of  Portl&sd  and  Albe- 
mule,  the*  being  in  ill  mpecti  men  not  oolj  of 
fjiflereuti  but  of  oppoaite  characterB.  Secrecy  ftnd 
fidelity  neie  the  ouly  qunlitiea  in  which  it  could  be 
wd  thkt  they  did  iu  any  aort  ■£"<«■  1  h&ro  i 
through  the  chief  hranches  of  hi)  character. 
Dccuion  to  kuon  him  welt,  haiing  obaerred  h 
cuefully  in  »  coune  of  sixteen  yeui.     I  had  a  huge 


JofhiBfHVI 


and  a  free  M 


mall  (I 


while,  though  nut  at  all  tiniea  to  the  aame  di^ree. 
The  freedom  that  I  uaed  with  him  wu  not  always 
acceptable;  but  ho  Mw  that  1  acned  him  faithfully; 
■0,  iJter  lome  interralsof  co1dues8,healway«  returned 
to  a  good  measure  uf  coufideiice  in  me.  I  wao,  in 
many  great  in^tanceA,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that 


i  the  p 


iiiied  up  by  (iod  to  rt 


?h  obligi 
bim ;  f 


considered  him  aa  a 
er  of  France, 


Thi 


'e  Princea  of  Oiange  that  vaa  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  nuble<t  succewion  of  heroes  that  we 
find  iu  any  hiitory.  And  tho  thirty  years,  from  the 
fear  1G72  tu  hit  death,  in  which  he  acted  lo  great  a 
part,  carry  In  them  so  many  amazinj;  steps  of  a  glo- 
rioui  and  dlitinguiihing  ProTidciice,  that,  iu  the  words 
of  Darid,  he  vx'o.y  be  called  '  The  man  of  Ood'i  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  >trang  for  himself.'  After  all 
the  abateiaente  that  may  be  allowed  for  hii  error 
fiiults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greateat 
priBcee  that  our  hiitory,  or  indeed  that  any  otbr~ 
can  alTord.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  forhis  o< 
glory,  since  he  had  formed  a  grout  alliance,  and  bi 
pnyected  the  whole  schema  of  tho  war ;  so  that  if 
laccoeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  ac- 
L  to  him  ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  la  ~ 
be  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  an! 
nit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  fat  that 
boily  to  die  and  fall  aninder,  when  he  who  gai 
life  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  death,  iwiiie  mored 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  run  into  □nnecotiiary  expense,  when  we  wcie  enter- 
ing on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast  charge. 
So  a  priTste  funeral  was  resolred  ou.  Hut  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory,  a  noble  nionumcut  and  an 
equestrian  stolue  were  ordered.  Nime  years  must 
show  whether  theite  things  wete  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  spoke  of  to  eicute  the  priTacy  af  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  far  was  it  from 
being  ms^iScent. 


Drtden,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
Enfclish  writer  to  Improve  the  poetical  diction  of  hii 
native  tongue,  pcrfonned  also  essential  service  of 
the  same  kind  with  rcsijcct  to  the  quality  of  our 

SroBC  Tliruwing  aS,  still  more  than  Cowley  hod 
one,  those  inversluoi  and  other  forma  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  psiges  of  his  moat  ^- 
tinguished  predecessors,  Dryden  speaks  in  the  tan- 
guage  of  one  addressing,  in  easy  yet  dignified  cod- 
vcrsatlon^il  plirnieology,  an  assemblage  dT  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness, 
variety,  aud  animation,  are  the  predominant  qnali ties 
of  his  style;  but  the  lioste  witli  which  he  composed, 
and  bis  inherent  dialike  to  the  labour  of  caircctiun, 
strayed  by  the  negligence  and  rougli- 


amoug  the  specimens  which  con  be  fnmtshed  dt 
Timorous  and  gcuoine  idiomatic  English.  In  additioa 
tu  the  qualities  J  uit  enumerated,  it  possesses  those  of 
equability  and  ^edom  from  mamienim.  Spcalung 
of  this  attribute  of  Dryden's  style,  Dr  Johnson 
observes,  '  He  who  writes  moch,  will  not  easily 
escape  a  manner — such  a  recurrence  of  particular 
modes  as  may  be  eajily  noted.  Dryden  is  olwayl 
another  and  tiie  same ;  he  doea  net  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  some  form,  nor 
appears  to  liBve  any  art  othtr  than  that  of  expressing 
with  clearness  what  he  tliinks  witb  vigour.  Qii 
style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  aerioosly  or 
ludierously;  for,  being  always  equable  and  alway* 
varied.  It  lios  no  prominent  or  discriminative  chartc- 
tcrs.  The  beanty  who  i«  totally  &ee  from  diipro- 
portion  of  porta  and  featmvs,  cannot  be  ridiculed  bj 
an  oicrcliarged  nrscmblance.** 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose ;  Uie 
pieces  which  be  wrote  were  merely  accompaniineiil* 
to  hit  poems  and  plays,  and  cnnsist  of  prefltcca, 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedications  aiC 
nat«d  for  the  fiilsome  and  unprincipled  flattery  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  aathonsed 
by  his  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  essays, 
though  written  with  more  liasle  and  carelessiKM 
tlian  wonld  now  be  tolerated  in  similar  pinduc- 
tions,  embody  many  sound  and  vigoroiialy-eipressHl 
thoughts  on  subj^ti  connected  with  polite  hte- 
ratnre.  Of  his  prefaces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  '  They 
have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  whidi 
the  flrsl  hiJf  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clnnsei  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled: 
every  word  soema  to  drop  by  ehnnce.  though  It  fait* 
into  Its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  langnid; 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous ;  what  I* 
little  is  gayi  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may 
be  thought  \o  mention  himself  too  frequently ;  but 
while  he  forces  himself  upon  oor  esteem,  we  can- 
not refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Even- 
thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of  imofccs  and  ue 
iprightlinest  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy, 
nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  leems  careless,  tftere  is 
nothing  harili ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works, 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  tJiey  have  nothing 
jft  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  tlie  same  critic.  Dryden's  Cuny  an 
Dnimatic  Fortg  'was  the  first  regular  and  valuable 
treatise  on    tiic   art  of  writing.     He  who.  having 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  En^'lith 
literature,  turns  hock  to  peruse  this  duUogue.  «iU 
nut  perhaps  And  much  increase  of  knuwleilgc,  or   ' 
much  novelty  of  Instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remember   I 
that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  handa  of  ■    I 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  portly  from  the  andenls,    !, 
and  partly  from  the   Italians  and    French.    The 
ttrnctore  irf  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generally   I 
nnderstood.    Audiences  applauded  by  instinct,  and    I 
poets,  perhaps,  often  pleased  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his   full   purpose,   loses   I 
himself  in  hit  own  lustre.    Of  an  opinhNi  which  is  no   ' 
longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceisea  to  be  exaininuL 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  is 
forgotten.    Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  h>nger 
learning;  it  luu  tlie  appearance  of  something  which    ' 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  tlie  dew  ^pean    I 
to  rise  froiD  t)ie  field  which  It  reA«shea. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport    I 
ourselves  to  liis  time,  and  eiaoiine  what  were  UM    ' 
wants  of  his  cotcmporariea.  and  what  were  hit  mean* 
of  supplying  them.    That  wliich  was  easy  at  ow    j 
time  was  difOcult  at  another.    Drj-den.  at  leas^ 
imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  counti?  what  it 


*  Jahnsm-s  Lifa  of  DiTdstt. 
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The  Dialogne  on  the  Dnmi  va»  one  of  hii  firat 
CMUf*  of  critlciain,  written  when  he  wo.^  jet  a 
tlmarotu  candidate  for  lepntation,  and  ther«farE 
Ikbonred  wilh  that  diligence,  wliich  he  might  allow 
hiiDwtf  BOmewh&t  lo  remit,  wheu  hia  name  gare 
■anction  to  his  potitiona,  and  hi>  awe  of  the  jinblic 
was  abated,  partly  by  cuitom  and  partly  by  succcin. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  Bnd,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our 
lan^age,  a  treatise  lo  artnilly  Tirieftated  with  aud- 
ceuire  rcpretentstione  of  oppoaite  probnbilitipn,  ao 
enlirei^ed  with  imaKPry,  so  brightened  with  iilua- 
trstioDB.  Ilia  pnrtraita  of  the  English  dmmatiata 
are  wrongbt  wiib  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The 
account  td'  Shakapcarc  niay  atand  as  a  perpetual 
aiodet  of  cacomiailic  crititiam  \  being  loh;  wlth- 
ont  eiaggeriition.  The  praiie  lariihed  by  linginiu 
on  the  attutntion  of  the  heroea  of  Mnrathon  by 
Demoithenca,  fudei  away  before  it  In  a  few  linea 
ii  eitiibilcd  a  character  ao  exien 
beaaioQ,  and  so  curious  in  its  limitatiuna,  that 
nothing  can  be  added,  diminiihcd.  or  reformed  ;  nor 
can  the  editori  and  admirers  of  Shaiupciire.  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boaat  of  much  more 
than  of  having  dilTuBOdnmlpHrapliraaeilthia  epitome 
of  eiceDence — of  liafinfi  diangcd  Dryden'ajpjld  for 
baier  motal.  of  lower  Talue  lliuugli  of  greatbr  buUc 
In  thla,  and  in  all  hia  other  isssayi  on  the  tami 
asbject,  the  criticiam  of  Dryden  ii  the  critidam  of  i 
poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  not  a  rudi 
detection  of  faults  which,  periiupa,  theccnaor  waa  not 
able  lo  have  comniitted,  but  a  gay  and  vigorous 
dinertntion,  wherv  delight  ia  □jingL'tl  with  iiiatruc- 
Uon.  and  where  tlic  author  pravca  hia  right  of  judg- 
ment by  hia  powjr  of  perfornianec,' 

'The  prose  of  Dryden,'  auya  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
'may  rank  with  tbo  beat  in  the  Engllali  langui^e. 
It  is  no  less  of  hia  own  formation  than  hia  ver- 
ai&cation;    it    equally   apirit«d.    and  equally   har- 

—      Without  the   lengthened  and  pedantic 

of  Clarendon,  it  ia  dignified  when  dignity 
is  becoming,  and  is  lively  without  the  accumuuitiOD 
of  sbviDed  and  abaord  alluaiuna  and  metaphors, 
which  were  unfortunately  mistaken  for  wit  by  many 
of  the  antbor'a  contemporaries.' 

It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  that  Dryden'a  miscel- 
laneous prose  writings  were  hold  in  high  t^atimatiou 
fay  Edmund  Burke,  who  carefully  studied  tlicm  on 
•ecoiint  equally  of  their  sljj^  and  matter,  and  1* 
thought  to  have  in  some  degree  taken  them  as  the 
model  of  hia  own  diction. 
Ai  apecimens  of  UrydcD'a  prone  coninosition.  we 


here  present. 
— leottlr  - 


[Shaltpatrf^] 


To  begin,  then,  with  Shnkaiwar 
who,  of  all  modem,  and  perhain 
tha  largcit  and  mtul  coniprelici 


liDWI 


it  poeta,  bad 
<ul.  All  the 
him,  and  he 

drew  them  not  lahorionaly,  but  luckily.  When  he 
dooibea  anything,  you  more  thaji  loe  it— vou  feel  it 
ThoM  wbu  ticcuae  him  to  ha'e  trruited  learning, 
^  I  bim  the  greater  conimmilaliiin.  lie  waa  natu- 
rally learned  ;  he  needed  not  the  apectaclM  of  books 
to  read  Datura;  he  looksd  innuiii,  and  found  ber 
there.  1  caonel  aay  he  is  Bverywliere  alike ;  were  he 
I  should  do  hi-     ■  •        ■      -  


llei 


any  time)  flat,  ini 
to  cleiiebea,  his  a. 


fid; 


say  he  ever  had  a  Ht  aahjtct  for  hia  wit,  and  did  not 
then  raise  bini«lf  aa  high  aboiethe  rest  of  poeta, 

The  conaideration  of  (hi»  made  Mr  Hales  of  Eton 
taj,  that  there  waa  no  aubject  of  which  any  poet  ctbi 
writ,  but  lie  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
ISbakapeare ;  and  boxevet  others  are  now  generally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  liTod, 
which  had  coDtemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and 
JontCD,  never  equalled  them  tn  bim  in  tbcir  esteem. 
And  in  the  lact  king's  court,  when  Ben'a  repubUioD 
waa  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  a»d  with  him  the 
peater  part  of  the  couilieia,  set  our  Shakspeare  far 

IBfaionmt  and  FlOeitT.] 
BraumoDt  and  Pletcbcr,  of  whom  I  am  neit  to 
speak,  bad,  with  the  adrsntage  of  Shakntieare'a  wit, 
which  »u  their  precedent,  great  nataral  gifts,  im- 
proved by  study;  Beaumont  tspocially,  being  ao  so- 
cunite  a  judge  of  plav«,  Ibat  Ben  Jonsim,  i^ile  ho 
lived,  anbmitted  all  bis  writings  to  hia  rensnre,  and. 
'tit  thought,  used  hia  jndpment  in  correcting,  if  not 
Gontriring,  all  hia  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  tha  voraes  he  writ  to  bim,  and  therefoni 
1  need  sneak  no  farther  of  it.  The  fint  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  waa  their  >  Pbi- 
laster  ;'  for  before  that  they  bad  written  two  or  thne 
very  unsueceasfully  :  aa  the  like  ia  reported  of  Ben 
Jonaon,  before  he  writ  '  Every  Man  in  hia  Humour.' 
Their  ploU  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
ipearc^  especially  (hose  which  were  made  before 
Brauuiont'a  death;  and  they  undentood  and  imi- 
tated the  conTeTTalion  ef  gentlemen  much  better; 
wboae  wild  debaucheries,  and  quicknesa  of  wit  in  re- 
partees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  sa  they  hare 
done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonaon  derived  from  par- 
ticular penons,  they  made  it  not  their  buaineia  to  de- 
scribe i  they  repnaented  all  the  paasiona  very  lively, 
but  above  a!!,  love,  !  am  apt  to  believe  the  En^liah 
language  in  them  arrived  to  its  bigbest  prrfectian : 
what  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  aaper- 
fiuoua  thaa  ornamental.  Their  playa  an  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
atage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspeare'n  or  Jonaon'a ;  the  reason  ■*,  be- 
cauae  tbera  ia  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  aetioua  plays,  which  auita  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakapeare's  lan- 
guage ia  likewise  a  little  obeolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
wit  cornea  short  of  theira. 

{Ben  Jontan.} 
As  for  Jonaon,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived, 
if  we  look  upon  bim  white  he  waa  himself  (for  hii 
lout  plaj-a  were  but  bis  doto^),  1  think  bim  the  meet 
learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever 
had.     He  waa  a  moat  severe  jndpt  of  himself,  as  well 
as  others.     One  cannot  say  be  wanted  nit,  but  rather 
that  ho  Kaa  fmeal  of  it.     In  bis  works  you  find  little 
rtrench  or  alter.    Wit,  and  language,  and  humour 
in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him  ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came. 
He  JuanopKi  hia  a Ircnjrth  to  more  advantage  than  any 
■ho  preceded  him.     Vou  aeldom  find  him  making 
Inve  in  any  of  hia  aoenea,  or  endeavouring  lo  move  the 

do  it  gracefully,  eapeciatly  when  he  knew  ho  came 
liter  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
■lumour  waa  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  d«- 
liilhted  most  lo  represent  mechanic  people.  Ht  was 
deeply  conversant  in  the  ancienta,  both  Orrnk  and 
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Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldlj  from  them ;  there  is 
scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authors 
of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  *Sejauu8* 
and '  Catiline.*  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
He  inrades  authors  like  a  monarch :  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  rictory  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
as,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weared  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romuiise 
our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  L^tin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  lore  Shaks- 
peare. To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  giren  us  the 
most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  '  Discoveries,'  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

I  Improved  Style  of  Dramaitc  Dialogue  after  the 
Restoraiion.'l 

I  hare  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
cessors with  all  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen  ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the  oonveraation 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  conversation.  In 
the  age  wherein  those  poets^  lived,  there  was  lees  of 
gallantry  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
decease.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Ben  Jonson;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conversation,  the 
discourse  and  raillery  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Black  Friars ;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
judge  ours.  ♦  ♦ 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation is  so  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example  gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  national,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
roost  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  «o  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reformed  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
so  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 

'  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  dta 


spirits  of  the  English  from  their  natural  reMrredneM ; 
loosened  them  from  their  stiff  forms  of  conversation, 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  dis- 
course. Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  becMne 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  of  the  English  wit,  which  was 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melancholy  way  of 
breeding,  began  first  to  display  its  force  by  mixing 
the  solidity  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  of 
our  neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be  true,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  is  imita- 
tion, should  be  the  only  persons  in  three  kingdoms 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or  if  they 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  conyerBa> 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

[Trandatioiu  qfike  Ancient  PoeU.} 

Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawin?  after  the  life; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pro- 
portions exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable : 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  the 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  cony  of  an  excellent  ori- 
ginal :  much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Viigil, 
Homer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  have  beoi 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I 
may  say,  to  their  faces  by  a  botching  interpreter. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or 
I  Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  we 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  that 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebies  have 
translated  I  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  igno- 
rant of  their  mother-tongue.  The  proprieties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authora  we 
have  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manner^ 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the 
best  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while  he  was 
laying  m  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure 
in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  yicious  and  cor- 
rupt in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young 
men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonious. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style,  but 
he  muKt  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  perfectly 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  com- 
mand his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator, 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enou^  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  all 
thef«e  are  exceeding  difficult  to  porform,  yet  ^ere  re- 
mains a  harder  task  ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  mMD- 
taining  the  character  of  an  author,  which  distinguishes 
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him  from  all  othen,  and  makes  him  appear  that  in- 
diridual  poet  whom  jou  would  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample, not  onlj  the  thoughts  but  the  style  and  Tersi- 
fication  of  Virgil  and  Orid  are  rerj  different ;  jet  I 
fee,  eren  in  our  best  poets,  who  hare  translated  some 
parts  of  them,  -that  thej  hare  confounded  their 
seTeral  talents ;  and  by  endearouring  only  at  the 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  hare  made  them 
both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
ginals, 1  should  never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  gnwseful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equally 
tweet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  several  poets  in  this 
volume — Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  ray  author. 
I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
writer  ;  one  who  weiched  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
be  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  very  figurative, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding 
the  very  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetuallv  varied,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
never  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  verses.  All  the  versification  Mid 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  hatt  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
and  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand -gal  lop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalaephas,  or  cutting 
off  one  Towel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word  ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majenty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  in  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  svna- 
Isephas,  and  concludes  his  scnrte  in  the  middle  ot  his 
verse.  He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  groHs  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plaiiuieHH  ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him ;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proi>cr,  they  will  be  delightful.  Plea- 
sure follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  1  particularly  regarded 
aa  a  creat  part  of  his  character ;  but  must  confess,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  ver- 
sion can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal 
Care's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
cal, and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
2Sneids ;  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroiii,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of  Virgil  and 
Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Virgil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modern  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  becauie 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  die 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Virgil, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  sliort,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  grammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  1  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his  '  Nisus  and  Euryalus'  as  close  as  I«wa8 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally  ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  *  Mezentius  and  Lausus,* 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  aa  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  mv  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translating 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  dia 
before  my  attempt,  1  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  ajipear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  I^rd  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Koman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  wf  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied  ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  ol  his  verse,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  1  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  perfommnce  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  ha%'e  varied  from  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatCHt  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him  ;  and  where  1  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  undcn'tiiud  him  better ;  at  least  1  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  *  Mezentius  aitd  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense  ;  but  they  arc  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  1  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  1  have  for- 
gotten, and  caimot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  if 
at  the  press.     The  second  is  this — 

When  Lausus  died,  I  was  already  dain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  ii  too 
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bold  ;  that  Virgil  would  not  hare  said  it,  though  Orid 
would.  The  r^er  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleaae,  for 
the  freeness  of  the  confesition  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  aok  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  used  my  fortune,  use  thou  thih& 

Haying  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Viisil,  I  hare, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  i^as  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  decree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thou^ts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  Oeorgics  is  plainly  derired  from 
him.    Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil  bias  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  eren  his 
diyine  JEneids.    The  turn  of  his  yerses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which   Lucretius  has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  yery  lines  he  has 
transplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  ya- 
riation.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  ^I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
""is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positiye  assertion 
of  his  opinions.     He  is  eyerywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  oyer  his  yulgar  reader,  but  eyen  his  patron  Mem- 
mius  ;  for  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  oyer  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.     From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*     This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  oflen  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  bona  fide  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  belieye,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  conyinoed,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.     But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whateyer  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  aa  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.     From  this  sublime  and  aaring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.     From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  yerse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancr. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
haye  been  eyerywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
•criptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  nis  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.     But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Mcmmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  inyisible  power:  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.    These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
way  of  his  which,  as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.     As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are 

*  Uobbos,  who  died  in  I9f9. 


so  absurd,  that  I  caimot,  if  I  would,  belieye  them.  I 
think  a  future  state  demonstrable  eyen  by  natural 
arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solyes  beforehand  not  to  live  morally.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  yirtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  happiness, 
and  cannot  bear  to  haye  it  confined  to  the  shortness  of 
our  present  being ;  especially  when  we  consider  thai 
virtue  is  generafiy  umiappy  in  this  world,  and  vice 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  idiidi  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable 
of  punishment  after  he  is  dead !  If  he  be  cunninff 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him  ;  for  fiime  and  reputation 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.  Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  as  they 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  oontuned 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Chnstian 
faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  pocra  (whidi 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  m<»^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  with  life,  and 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as 
are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  whidi 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  others.  These, 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so 
beautifully  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  profopopeia  of  nature,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  have  taken 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuccessful, 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours, which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

iSpenaer  and  MUUm.'] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  only  to  boast  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poets, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  with  some  particular  moral  vir^ 
tue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordina- 
tion or  preference.  Every  one  is  most  valiant  in  hit 
own  legend  ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  l^^ends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not  have 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  But 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidnajr, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  marriaee  of 
his  Gloriaiia,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both 
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of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish  his  design.  For  the 
rest,  his  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice  of  his 
stanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  second  magnitude ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 
difficulty,  his  rerses  are  so  numerous,  so  rarious,  and 
so  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profe^tsedly 
imitated,  has  surpasned  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
ohIt  Mr  Waller  among  the  EugliAh. 

AB  ioT  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
jwtice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro- 
perly so  called.  His  design  is  the  lo8ing  of  our  happi- 
nees ;  his  erent  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  works ;  his  heavenly  machines  are  many,  and  his 
human  persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Rjm/Br*s  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
world  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
grant  us  that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words 
sounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his 
Orecisms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is 
true  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  thought  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  Scripture.  His  uitiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  hb  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  per> 
h^M,  the  loTO  of  their  masters  may  have  transported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  Tet,  m  my 
>pinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revived, 
lAien  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  signifi- 
cant than  those  in  practice  ;*lmd  when  their  obscu- 
rity is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
wluch  clear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them  ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival, 
runs  into  siTectation  ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
vene,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
hii  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which  is  manifest  in  his 
•  Juvenilia,*  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 

[Lampoon,'] 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
sort  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.  We 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 
them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
mise that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And 
yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  charity,  all  offences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
thoee  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 
And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  saying  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
condition  of  the  wrgivencss  whicn  we  beg,  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  offences  which  they  have  done  to 
us ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commission  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 
notoriously  provoked.     Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me ;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  a^e,  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular :  I^  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  wae 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  beinc 
naturally  vindictive,  have  sumered  in  silence,  ana 
possonea  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  maa 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  if, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  ia 
absolutely  of  a  poet*s  office  to  perform :  but  how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  1*  When  they  come  m  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  Ood ! 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire  I  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  or* 
dinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  panegyric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner 
of  reproaches  ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsomo- 
ness  omitted  ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  fkr  as  dulneas 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  ia 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bama.  Thia  ia  al- 
most a  digression,  1  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me. 


[DrydenU  Tfvmiation  qf  FtryO.] 

Wliat  Vixgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  hia  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  tianalate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wanta,  oppreaaed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mia- 
construed  in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudio^  againat  me, 


*  The  sbuas  of  persoiuJ  tstires,  or  lampoons,  as  tiiey 
eaUed,  was  carried  to  a  prodigioua  extant  In  the  days  of  Dry- 
den,  when  every  man  of  faablon  was  obUged  to  write  vsriss ; 
and  thoae  who  had  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  had  reooom  to 
rlhaldry  and  UhelUiWw-HSUr  WtMer  SooO, 
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by  the  Ijing  character  which  has  been  giren  them  of 
my  morals.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
ditcpirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  IiaTe,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  my  endeavours,  OTercome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measure  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt 
which  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  the  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  giren  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion  of 
my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily  performed 
than  I  could  have  promised  to  myself,  when  I  laboured 
under  such  discouragements.  For  what  I  have  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  native  countxy, 
whose  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  last)  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with 
sufficient  care ;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  have  judged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  unnccessair.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius)  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when  sound 
or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
life,  if  a  wish  could  revive  them.  Others  have  no  ear 
for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  farthings  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
me;  but  since  the  Revolution,  I  have  wholly  re- 
nounced that  talent:  for  who  would  give  physic  to  the 
great  when  he  is  uncalled — to  do  his  patient  no  good, 
and  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  f  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
many  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  hare  too  liberally 
arraigned  others. 

[HUtory  and  Biofftxiphy,^ 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  take  occasion  to  write 
somewhat  concerning  history  itself.  But  T  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnece«»ary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  very  oh"\'ious,  that  a  quick 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  faster 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  pout  is  taken  up 
already ;  and  few  author*  have  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  passed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  1  never  read  anvthing  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  tlelightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  they  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
they  ought,  f  )r  their  instniction,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of  public 
affiiirs,  must  agree  with  mo  that  it  is  the  roost  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  heroes  of 
them  ;  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
spective glass,  carn'ing  your  sotil  to  a  vast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  farthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being 
the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  already  been  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
caoMS  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deoei?ed 
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in  the  effects,  if  we  have  judgment  enoagh  but  to 
draw  the  parallel. 

God,  it  is  true,  with  his  dirine  proridence  orer^ 
rules  and  guides  all  actions  to  the  secret  end  he  has 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  human  canaea,  » 
iiise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  »  natural 
connection  betwixt  them  ;vand  though  he  cannot  fore- 
see accidents,  or  all  things  that  possibly  can  oome,  he 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell  thai  from 
the  like  counsels  will  probably  succeed  the  like  erents; 
and  thereby  in  all  concernments,  and  all  offices  of  life, 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  which  depend 
our  happiness — that  is,  what  to  aroid,  and  iHiat  to 
choose. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of  matter, 
method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  fiitst  pro- 
priety is  necessanr,  to  keep  our  understanding  from 
the  impositions  of  falsehood  ;  for  histoij  is  an  aigu- 
ment  framed  from  many  particular  example!  or  m- 
ductions ;  if  these  examples  are  not  true,  then  those 
measures  of  life  which  we  take  from  them  will  be 
false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former ;  for  if  the  method 
be  confused,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of  thoufi^t 
are  any  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  whidi  we  receive 
must  be  imperfect;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  taught 
by  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  shun.  Truth, 
therefore,  is  required  as  the  foundation  of  history  to 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perspicuity  as  the  manner 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  three  spe- 
cies— commentaries,  or  ^nnals  ;  history,  properly  so 
called ;  and  biographia,  or  the  lives  of  particular  men. 

Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  may  so  call 
them)  naked  histoiy,  or  the  plain  relation  of  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  succession  of  time,  divested  of  all 
other  ornaments.  The  springs  and  motives  of  actions 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  ofi^er  themselves,  and 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.  The  method  ii 
the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  depending 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  years,  and 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoever  happened 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  unforced, 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figures ;  councils, 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentences,  and  orations, 
are  avoided  ;  in  few  words,  a  bare  narration  is  its  busi- 
ness. Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  CapfUir'  are 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  after  him  the  'An- 
nals of  Tacitus'  may  have  place  ;  nay,  even  the  prince 
of  Greek  historians,  Thucydidcs,  may  almost  be  adopted 
into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instructs  everywheie 
by  sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  actions 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orations  where 
they  arc  necessary,  yet  it  is  w^rtain  that  he  first  de- 
signed his  work  a  commentary;  every  year  writing 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  was,  the 
particular  occurrenccH  of  the  time,  in  the  order  as 
they  hapi>cned ;  and  his  eighth  book  is  wholly  written 
after  the  way  of  annals ;  though,  out-living  the  war, 
he  inserted  in  his  others  those  ornaments  which  render 
his  work  the  most  complete  and  most  instructive  now 
extant. 

History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  those  parts  which  arc  not  requited  to 
annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  farther  to  be  said 
eonceming  it ;  only,  that  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
style  is  here  necessary.  That  the  guesses  of  seciH 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  least  from 
the  most  probable  circumstances,  not  perverted  by  the 
malipity  of  the  author  to  sinister  interpretations  (of 
which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  laid  down, 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  that  nothing 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  trivial  mo- 
ment are  still  to  be  neglected,  as  debasing  the  majesty 
of  the  work  ;  that  neither  partiality  nor  prejudice 
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appear,  but  that  truth  maj  erexxirhere  be  sacred: 
*  Ne  quid  falii  dicere  audea^  ne  quid  reri  non  audeat 
histoncut' — ['  that  a  historian  should  nerer  dare  to 
speak  falseW,  or  fear  to  spcAk  what  is  true*]  ;  that  he 
neitiier  incline  to  superstition,  in  giring  too  much 
credit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  dirinations,  and  prodi- 
nm,  nor  to  irreliffion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
f^vidence ;  but  wk&e  ceneral  opinion  has  prevailed 
of  any  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
belie!  Next  to  Thucydides  in  this  kind,  ma^  be 
accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians  ;  Livy, 
thou^  not  free  from  superstition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  nature,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Ouicciudini  and  Darila,  if  not  partial ;  but 
abore  aU  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  sincere,  un- 
affected, and  most  instructire  Philip  de  Comines, 
amongst  the  French,  though  he  only  gires  his  history 
the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
■ome  commendable  historians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked 
with  these.  Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
Latin,  and  for  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  a  historian,  might  be  placed 
amongBt  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  much  leaned 
to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  declared  himself  a 
party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.  Ex- 
cepting only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
Ml  10  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his 
readers  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
him  a  writer  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
excelled  by  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives, 
oomes  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two,  as  being  more  confined  in 
acti<m,  and  treating  of  wars  ana  councils,  and  all 
other  public  affairs  of  nations,  onl^  as  they  relate  to 
him  whoee  life  is  written,  or  as  his  fortunes  have  a 
particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 
All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driven  to  a 
point,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one ;  coiiscauently,  if  the 
action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 
part  of  it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 
De  supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein, 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason  ; 
because  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
lated, not  those  of  many.  Thus  the  actions  and 
achievements  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  are 
all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  of  which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image, 
if  the  same  hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though 
at  several  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
that  Uiis  kind  of  writing  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  nis- 
toxy  and  MinaU,  in  pleasure  and  instruction  it  equals, 
or  even  ex<»ls,  both  of  them.  It  is  not  only  com- 
mended by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memoir 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  which 
posterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the  examples  of 
virtue  are  of  more  vigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
tracted into  individuals.  As  the  sunbeams,  united 
in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have  greater  force  than 
when  they  are  darted  from  a  plain  superficies,  so  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
single  story,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
more  lively  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
miuiy  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
thAt  they  give  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us  profit  too. 
For  when  Uie  understanding  is  intent  and  fixed  on  a 
single  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark  ;  every  part 
of  the  object  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receives  it 
unmixed  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem ;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  things  at  once, 
nor  of  conceiving  fully  any  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.    Whatsoever  distracts  the  pleasure,  lessens  it ; 


and  as  the  reader  is  more  concemed  at  one  man's 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confine 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments^ 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  smgle  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the 
general  design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  tne  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  uniformity,  are  of  so  difficult 
performance,  that  neither  is  the  resemblance  of  parti- 
cular persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete ;  for  any  considerable  error  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  in  history.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philosophy  reduc^  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided -tnto twcrparte,  ethics  and  politics; 
the  first  instructs  us  in  our  private  offices  or  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  argu- 
mentation and  reasoning,  which  rush  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  history 
rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There^  no- 
thing of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions; 
therefore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useful  also,  and  by  being  more  Imown, 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.     The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives,  thofwh 
circumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  in 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  has  somewhat  superadded,  which 
neither  of  them  have.  The  style  of  it  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion.  There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  tne  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  also  room  reserved  for 
the  loftiness  and  gravity  of  general  history,  when  the 
actions  related  shall  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  is,  withal,  a  d^tcent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in 
his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
vate actions  and  conversations.  You  may  behold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Laelius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Auj^stus  playing  at  bounding- stones  with  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  nil 
children.  The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away ;  yoa 
see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature 
made  him ;  are  made  acouainted  with  his  passions 
and  his  follies,  and  find  tne  demi-god  a  man.  Plu- 
tarch himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  says  thus :  *  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  b  great,  it  therefore 
manifests  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slMn, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'  In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  savings  of  great  men  in  their  familiar  discourses, 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  Our  authcv 
therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com- 
mendation, when  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  sayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  confess  it)  yerj 
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cold  iknd  insipid  niirtb  to  ua.  Foi  it  ii  not  bii  lueui 
ing  to  coiumend  ike  jest,  but  to  paint  thp  man  ;  be 
tida,  we  maj  bave  loi<t  Mmewhat  of  tbe  iJiutism  a 
tbat  language  in  whicb  it  wan  epoken ;  and  wberc  tb 
concrit  It  rouched  in  ■  aingle  word,  if  all  the  ligni 
ficatiuni  of  it  an  not  criticallj  undcntood,  tbe  gnce 
and  tlie  plewiiQtry  ue  loac 

But  in  all  parti  nf  biogiaph;,  whetbor  funili 
itately,  whether  lublime  or  low,  whether  Krio 
merrv,  Plutarch  cqiinlly  eirclled.  If  we  oompan 
to  others,  Dion  Casstua  Is  not  so  sincere ;  Haoii 
iajet  of  truth,  U  oncntimet  decei<ed  bittiHir 
what  he  had  falacly  heard  reported  ;  then,  tbe  time  of 
hia  eiuperon  eiceeda  not  in  all  aboTe  eixtj  jant,  so 
that  hie  whole  history  will  scane  amount  to  three 
Uvea  of  Plutarch.  Suetoniua  and  Tocitui  maj  be 
called  alike  either  authoi  ■  ■ '  - 
lires;  but  the  Gnt  of  tbi 

latea ;  the  other,  besides  what  hu  alreftdj  been  noted 
of  him,  often  falls  into  obscuritj  ;  and  both  of  the 
hare  omde  ao  uolucky  a  chuice  of  times,  that  th< 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men  ;  ai 
th«r  emperom  are  either  eitroTo^nt  fools  or  tjranl 
and  most  usually  both.  Our  auDhor,  on  the  contmr 
as  ha  was  more  iucliued  (o  commend  jhon  todii<|itai 
baa  generally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  funt 


ere  orerpoised  by  their  exeellences  \  sui 
!  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  tbi 
to  ihun.  Yet,  as  he  wa>  impartial,  be  disguised  not 
the  faults  of  auy  man,  an  example  of  wliicK  ia  in  the 
life  of  Luculliu,  where,  nflcr  he  boa  told  us  that  the 
double  benefit  which  his  countn'meii,  the  Chsroneoiis, 
Hi  from  him,  woa  the  ehieteat  motiie  which  he 
write  his  life,  he  aflecworda  rips  up  his  Imury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  tnismanaeement. 
a  aathority  and  his  soldiers'  lore.  Then  be  wa. 
ore  happy  in  bis  lUeresiioni  ihao  any  we  hare 
named.  1  hare  always  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
lis  imitator  Moutaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 

or  their  wandering,  Tbe  beat  quatrj  lie*  not  always 
a  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  la 
dIIdw  a  good   huntsman  orer  hedges  and  ditches, 

fbenheknow]  '■  ~ 

f  we  mark  hii 

he  great  reason  of  his  freqi 

oatly  furnished'  with  all  tho 
that  he  w 


will  reward  h 
.wly,  . 


ipaioa 


a  uneuy  to  himself,  B 


of  the  mind, 
uid  woa  forced,  aa  I 
'Tery  passage,  and  to 
iiae  another  Ateiander 
I  planted  a  coionj,  in 
etery  part  of  hia  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatncn.  Spoito,  and  Thebes,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  hu 
'iscorered  in  their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
leir  growth,  tbcir  height ;  the  de«ay  of  the  Ihrve 
rat,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.  You  see  thoxe 
seieral  people  in  their  different  lows,  and  policiea, 

senaton,  and  demagogues.  Nor  ate  the  omamenta  of 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him  ;  in  both  which  he  instrueta,  as  well  aa  pleasei ; 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 

Dryden  wns  eiccediagly  sensitive  to  tic  critlcismi 
of  the  paltry  Teriiflera  uf  his  day.  Among  tliose 
who  annoyed  hiui  was  Elkanah  i^ttJe,  a  now  fur- 
Kotteti  rliytner,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  viohiot 
war  of  ridicule  and  abiue.  The  following  ia  on 
amusing  apecimen  of  a  criCiciim  by  I>ryden  on 
iiettle'a  tragedy,  called  '  The  Empress  of  Morocco," 
which  aeemi  to  hare  rouwd  tbe  jeolouay  and  indic- 
ia of  tbe  critic ; — 


'  Til  eoDclude  tbi*  od  with  tbe  most  rumbi 
of  nonscnne  spoken  yet — 

■■  To  flallHinc  Uihlnini  our  re%ud  mnOm  am 

Which,  tMcktd  with  thonder,  do  hnl  lUd  a  it 

Ccnfonn  a  miU  lo  Ughliiinji,  make  a  mit 

'iiiilnii^,  and;lalterny  lighlHtng;  ligblniof, 

And  this  lightning  n- 


.teuing  thirig. 
.     Now,  if  1  1 


:,  then  a 


■It  aOd 
toligh 


my  smile*  to  light- 
Id  a  atorm  too :  to  gild 
of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
stiinii  by  being  (aotnf  villi  tktmder.  Ilunder  is  part 
uf  the  s'tocm  ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  betp  to 
y'dd  another  part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  ot 
baring  a  load  upon  hi*  bock.  So  that  here  is  gildbif 
bt  nnifomawf,  tmUi«g,  lighln'mg,  batkijig,  and  thttt- 
ifrrin^.  The  whole  ia  ■•  if  I  should  say  thus  :  I  wiU 
luuke  my  eoouterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
hoTse.  which,  being  bavked  with  a  trooper,  doe* 
but  gild  tbe  baciie.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is 
not  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  Ihcfl* 
two  lines  aboard  some  sinark  in  a  >lonn,  and,  being 
Hea-sii-k,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonaeuM 

The  controversies  in  which  Dri'dcnwasfrequentlj 
cnfnvcd,  were  not  in  fmicrnl  rtnitrained  within  the 
bounds  of  h'^citiniattidiacuiaioii.  The  aullinn  uf  thon 
ihiva  descended  til  gnaa  pemonalities,  '  There  waa,' 
snya  Sir  Walter  tVott,  '  during  the  rtign  of  Charle* 
II.,  B  ■cmi-biu-bHrauB  rimlence  uf  {■ontroverty,  eien 
u]Kin  abstract  points  nf  literaturv,  which  would  ha 
now  thnugbt  injudicious  and  unfair,  eren  by  ths 
nt-wapa(ter  advocates  of  contending  fuctioiia.  A 
critic  of  iIihC  time  never  dtcnied  he  had  «o  eflec- 
lunlly  refuted  tlio  reasoning  of  his  odveniuy.  at 
witcn  he  bad  said  aonHitliinji  disrnneclful  uf  hii 
lulenta.  person,  or  mond  oharacter.  Thus,  literary 
cnnlest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and 
truth    vta   so  far   from   lieing    the   object   of    the    ' 


Sir  WiLUiH  Tbhple.  a  wclt-knowr 
nnd  miacellanemiB  writer,  possesses  a  high  repnlatioD 
us  one  of  the  thief  polishers  of  the  English  Unguage. 
lie  was  Ihe  ton  uf  Sir  John  I'emjile,  maater  uf  the 
Itolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  uf  Charles  t  and  II., 


lie  s 


iridge  under  Cudworth  na  tutur  ;  but  being  In- 
tended for  public  life,  devoted  hie  uttcnlion  chiefly  to 
(he  French  and  Spanish  languages.   After  tranJliof 
for  fix  yenn  on  the  continent,  he  went  to  raaldc 
with  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  he  reprewntBd 
the  count;  of  Cirlow  in  the  parliament  at  DaUia 
'  1  1GG1.    Removing,  two  years  afterwarda,  to  Eng- 
Lnd,  the  introduction*  which  be  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  day  speedily  proctnvd 
him  employment  in  the  diplonialic  service.    He  wm 
sent,  in  1SS5,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  blaliop  cf 
lunater,  and  performed  hia  duty  so  well,  that  on 
is  return  a  bacoiietcy  was  bi^stowed  on  him,  and  be 
^aa  appoints  English   resident  at  the  court  of   i 
Bnissela.     The  peace  of  western   Europe  wai  at    j 
this  time  in  danger  tVom  the  ambitious  design*  of 
IfOuia  XIV,,  who  aimed  at  the  lubjngation  of  the 
.Spanish  Netherlands.     Temple  paid  a  visit  to  the   , 
Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with    , 
great  akill  brought  about,  in  1G6S,  the  cdebralcd 
■triple  alliance'  between  England.    Holland,   anj    ; 
Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Loma  waa  for  a    ' 
time  effectually  checked.    In  the  aomc  year  he  n- 
•  acDit-i  Ufa  of  Drfdoi,  £««.  IIL 

too        i 


ENQUSH  UTERATUHE. 


of  intimac?  irich  De  Witt,  and 
abo  with  the  young  Prince  OC  Orange,  aftenraidi 
Williun  III.  of  Etiglind.  The  corrupt  andwarering 
principle*  of  the  Engtiih  court  hating  led  to  the 
recall  of  Temple  in  1669.  be  retired  from  pabiic 
bnaineu  to  hii  rciidence  at  Sheen,  near  Hichtnond, 
and  there  employed  himaelf  in  literarf  occopatloai 
■od  gardening.  In  )S74,  howeTer,  be  with  lome 
Tcloctaoce  contented  to  return  u  ambaiiador  to 
Holland)  in  which  conntrr,  beaidea  engaging  In 
Tarioui  important  negotialioni,  he  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  maniagB  of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  Duke  of  York's  eldcit  daughter  Harv. 
That  important  and  popular  erent  took  place  in 
1677.  Having  finally  returned  to  England  in  1679, 
Temple  wai  pretaed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  iecretiirf  of  itate,  which,  howerer,  be 
per^ted  io  nfuaing.  Charlei  wai  now  in  the  ut- 
mo*t  perplezitf ,  in  coniequence  of  the  diacontenta 
and  difflcultiei  which  ■  long  courac  of  tniigorvra- 
ment  ba.d  occaaioned ;  and  used  to  hold  long  conrer- 
aationi  wilh  Temple,  on  the  meani  of  extricating, 
himaelf  from  hia  embarraument^  The  meaiure 
•driaed  by  Sir  William  «u  the  appointment  of  a 
priry  council  of  thirty  peraona,  in  conformity  with 
wlioae  advice  the  king  ihould  always  act,  and  by 
whom  all  hii  aflkin  ibould  be  freely  and  openly 
debated)  one  half  of  the  members  to  contiiC  n  the 
great  officers  of  atale.  and  the  other  of  the  moat 
floentiBl  and  wealthy  noblemen  aod  gentlemen  of  the 
eonDtiT.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
azdled  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  Tlie  hopes 
of  the  people  were,  however,  ipecdily  froitrated  by 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  factiousness  of  some 
of  tbe  members.  Temple,  who  was  himaelf  one  ol 
tte  cOundU  soon  became  disguated  with  it*  proceed- 
ings, as  veil  at  those  of  the  king,  and,  In  I6B1, 
Anally  retired  from  public  life.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  hii  dun  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey. 
wben  Jonathan  Swift,  then  a  young  man,  resided 
with  him  [n  the  capacity  of  amanuentia.  After  the 
BsToladiHi,  King  William  aometimei  Tisited  Temple 
h)  order  to  conntlt  him  about  public  aSUrs. 
death  took  place  in  1G9S,  at  the  age  of  siity- 
Tliroughont  hia  whole  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Temple  waa  marked  by  a  cautious  n  „ 
Itar  bis  personal  comfurt  and  reputation ;  a  quality 


which  strongly  disposed  blm  to  avoid  risks  of  every 
kind,  and  to  stand  aloof  fh>m  those  departments  of 
puUic  bosiaeaa  where  the  eierciae  of  eminent 
courage  and  decision  was  required.  Hia  character 
aa  a  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  which  calla  for 
high  admiration;  though  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
in  his  favour,  that  as  he  seemi  Ut  bare  had  a  lively 
consdousnesB  that  neither  hia  abilitlea  nor  dispo- 
itions  fitted  him  for  vigorous  action  in  stormy 
times,  he  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing fnim  a  field  io  irliich  he  would  have  only 
been  mortified  by  failure,  and  done  harm  instead  of 
good  to  the  public  Being  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  low  spirits,  he  might  have  been  disabled 
for  action  by  the  very  emergencies  which  demanded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  self-possession.  As 
a  private  character,  he  was  reipectable  anddecarooS: 
his  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  unamiable,  waa 
geoerolly  kept  undi-r  good  regulation ;  and  among 
his  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominent 

The  works  of  Sir  Wiliium  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  longest  productiuoia 
Oiterraliinu  N/wn  Hit  Uniltd  Proniucei  of  Ul€  JViAtr- 
JoaJi,  composed  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  is  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  fuuy  on  Vit  Original  tad 
Nattrt  of  GoBtmrnetl,  written  about  the  same  time, 
shows  that  he  hod  much  more  ability  aa  an  obaerver 
and  describer.  than  as  a  reosoner  on  what  he  saw. 
Besides  serenil  political  tracts  of  leniporary  interest, 
he  wrote  £uays  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning  | 
tbe  Gardens  of  Epicurus;  Heroic  Virtoe;  Poetry  i 
Popular  Discontents ;  Health  and  Long  Ufe.  In 
tliese  are  to  be  found  many  sound  and  acute  obaer- 
vations  eiprcned  in  the  perspicuous  and  easy,  but 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  he 
is  noted.  His  correspondence  on  public  aflkir*  ha« 
also  been  published. 

Of  all  hit  productions,  that  which  appear*  to  u 

I  matter  as  weU  as  composition,  the  beat,  is  a  letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  excessive  grief  occa> 
sioned  by  tbe  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.     A*  a  Sc 
cimen  of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tend 
and  afll-ctiunate  expostulation,    it  is   probably  u 
equalled  within  the  compass  of  English  literatu 
Thii    admirable    piece    will   be    found  among   the 
extracts  which  follow. 

The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  it  characterised 
by  Dr  Blair  at  remarkable  fur  its  simplicity.  *In 
pcdnt  of  ornament  and  correctness,' adds  that  critic, 
'  he  rises  a  degree  above  TlllDtson  ;  though,  for  cnr- 
rectnes*.  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  it  easy  '■ 
and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedingly  barmonkius  | 
tmoolhnets,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  tba 
distinguishing  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing 
sometimes,  at  luch  a  nuuiner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  reniiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has 
stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impreasion  of 
hia  own  character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  acem 
engaged  in  conveisation  with  him ;  we  beCOnM 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  at  aa 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  (br  I 
him.  He  may  be  daaied  as  standing  in  the  middle  ! 
between  a  negligent  simplicity  and  the  higfaeat 
degree  of  ornament  which  this  character  of  styla 
admits."*  In  a  convenation  preserved  by  Boawell, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  '  Sir  William  Temple  waa 
the  flnt  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  praae : 
before  his  time,  they  were  careless  of  arrangement 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  aentence  ended  with  an 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech    it  was  coDcladed.'t     Thil 
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remark,  howerer,  has  certainly  greater  latitude 
than  Johnson  would  have  given  it  if  published  by 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  Temple's  produc- 
tions are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence ;  but  tliat  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  prose  of  Drummond,  Cowley, 
Drydeu,  and  Sprat 

[Against  Excemve  Chief.*] 

The  honour  which  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
Udynhip  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
doubteo  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  1  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been 
ffiven  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  expressions 
m  several  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  in  all  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
haps none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
great  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  In  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  SLiiy  ai>«position  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  wc  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  ])aKsionH  may  be  pardoned  ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  good ;  and 
whatever  U  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  compa<iition  ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qtialiticH  are  more  than  the  bad ;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  mast  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumntances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  VVlien  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered 
how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 

Siven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 

«  Addressed  to  the  Countew  of  Essex  in  1674,  after  the  death 
•f  her  only  daui^ter. 


is,  in  comparison  with  those  that  have  been  drawn 
in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  tee,  how  few  friends  we 
hear  of,  how  nmch  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fiJl  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will 
admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the 
hand  of  God.  • 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  yoo  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  whidi  you  have,  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we 
will  pity  you  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell 
us  who  they  are  whom  you  tlunk,  upon  all  circum- 
stances, you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thought  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  either  be<»use  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  <»:  to  the  world ;  or,  per- 
haps, because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  put  me 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  rest,  would  you 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me, 
never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  1 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment,  in 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  Vou  have 
kept  your  beauty  and  your  hodth,  unless  you  have 
destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  stay 
with  you  by  iising  them  ill.  You  have  friends  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  from 
all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  you 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indifferent  to 
every  thing  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  farfinun 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is 
this  his  fault  or  yours  I  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  veiy  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  aoomfal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world !  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  have 
lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  no- 
thing he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away ! 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  ue 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  I  A  friend  makes  me 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  soon 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and 
say,  *  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  1ms  done 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  worl£'  Have  I  reason, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  1  -or  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and  could 
not  be  remedied ! 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  modeimte 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things 
below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  he  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was  perhaps  as 
displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  afflic- 
tion is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  eigoying  what  you 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  thai 
befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rathar  than  to  uga*- 
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tice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
issues  of  his  proridenoe  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of 
reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  his  will  is  the  greatest  duty  wc  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  your 
case,  and  for  so  riolent  and  injurious  a  grief  you  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  Ood,  but  only  to  Uie  world  and 
yourseu,  yet  I  Terr  much  doubt  how  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  wars  to  rerire  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it 
with  dirersions ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  have  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
lives  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  universal  opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead  of 
passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can  t  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses 
of  passions,  will  allow  that  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  justice  ?  And  as 
for  your  friends,  1  suppose  you  reckon  upon  IcMing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
have  left  none  for  yourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  1  think  all  sorts  of  mto 
have  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  passions  at  all, 
than  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  such  alone  as,  in- 
stead of  heightening  our  pleasures,  afford  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamefltation  for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish ; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  have  something 
barbarous:  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  young  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  we  arc  sure  they  are  well,  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem  ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
jou  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  years  old  ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  very  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world,  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
•zoellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  the  courae  of  yean  and  accidents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herself;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  young. 

Yet  after  aU,  madam,  I  think  your  Iom  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionate  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  ao  anything  to  retrieve  it;  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  aa  thej 
could.  But  alas!  the  eternal  laws  of  tne  creation 
extinguish  all  s^ich  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  fnends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again.  And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain  ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  aa  un- 
reasonable, because  so  contrary  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  *  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  ao 
far  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  knows 
very  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  away,  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  hand.  Our  life  belongs,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  ai^d  our  family:  therefore, 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  nerc  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound !  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent!  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them  ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  from  the  same  despair  I  But  what 
if  it  docs  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life !  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  one 
to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  enjoyment 
of  life ! 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  chijdren  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  Tbe 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it  ? — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
you  should,  by  your  ill-usage  of  yourself,  so  much 
impair  the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it  such  an  infusion  of 
melancholy  as  may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life !  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  «f  a  mother,  from  whoaa 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind  ;  the  s^hIs  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  t 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  lovea  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason  ;  who 
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is  BO  great  an  honour  and  support  to  his  family,  so 
great  a  hope  to  his  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life ! 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  great  family  that 
you  should  desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  hy 
suffering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  its  time!  or  is  your  country,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  envy  it 
diose  whom  we  may  justly  expect  from  so  noble  a 
race! 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  liulyship  knows  veiy  well  I  nerer  ac- 
cused it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attempt! u|  to  assuage  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  1  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  k)ng ;  but  when  I 
observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran  ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for  Ood*8 
sake,  for  your  own,  lor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  out  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  veins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
mat  an  honour  and  a  satisfaction  to  me,  as  if  your 
uulyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  1  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

[Riffht  of  Private  Judgment  in  ReUgionJ] 

Whosoever  designs  the  change  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  government,  by  any  othc^r  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  minchiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  UKher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intemperance, 
injustice ;  and,  in  short,  the  misemble  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  t&ese,  I  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  dixputed  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particular  aiwembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 

E;at  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
ppinctis  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  commandments  of  God  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation  ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  chilcfreu, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per- 
petuallv  disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super^ 
Bl^ural  arguments  and  means ;  which  impressions 
men  may  disguiae  or  dissembls^  but  no  man  can 


resist.  For  belief  is  no  more  in  a  man's  power  than 
his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  1  must 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  because  'tis  the  truer  and 
the  netter,  without  other  aiguments  that  have  to  me 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  must 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  others  like  his  that  are  black, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself,  has  reason,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can,  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  yet  still  differ 
from  him ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  must 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  that,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  inte- 
rests as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matters,  tells 
me  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  passion  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  only  pre- 
tends to  know  me  better  than  1  do  myself,  who  cannot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  care  of  my 
soul  as  he  has  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  abeurd  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  liecause  they 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  instead  of  a 
dispute,  and  calls  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  a  little 
more  circumstance;  thou^,  perhap,  I  pass  for  one 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertinent  in  talk,  and 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  civilities, 
in  religious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men, 
who  talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  measure 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  til 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  have  ended  in 
at  first.  That  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the 
^■rrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  happi- 
ness here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  all  man> 
kind,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  a* 
well  as  all  their  religions,  which  come  to  be  establidied 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinions ; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concurrence  may  have  been 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirations.  For 
all  agree  in  t««ching  and  commanding,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  whitt 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  ereiy 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  safety  of 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  riot 
could  1  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  them- 
selves, and  the  world  usually  calls,  reliffioui  wun^  eome 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upcm 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  have 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  ven- 
ture the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  their  order, 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemed, 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested  opiniona.' 

[^Poetical  Gmiua,} 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetiy  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  god  this  inspiraticm 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancientf ,  whioi  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetiy. 
The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppoae,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  theae  two  parts  or 
sciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  which  gave  sudi 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  min£  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  thi^gi  lo  agreeable 
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uid  driighlful  lo  mwilind  j  bj  the  ioflueiite  of  lliiit 
*UQ  ue  ptoduccd  thQM  golden  and  infihaualed  nilcct 
of  inreDtion,  which  hu  fumialied  the  world  witb  trea- 
■uns  H  hirhlj  estwrued,  and  bo  uuiTeniallT  knona 
and  lued,  in  oU  the  Hgiooi  that  haie  yet  been  dii- 
CDTend.  From  Ibis  ariiwa  that  elc'ation  of  ECnius 
wbich  COD  neTcr  be  produced  bj  anj  nil  or  ■lud}',  bj 
paini  or  bj  indiutrj,  which  Oinnot  be  taught  bj 
precept*  or  eiamplM ;  and  therefore  it  agreed  bj  all 
to  be  the  pan  uid  free  gifl  of  heaven  or  of  Datum, 
and  to  be  •  fire  kindled  out  of  Kme  hidden  ipork  of 
the  Ter;  Snt  coDcqitiaD. 

But  though  iDTeution  be  the  mother  of  poelr;,  ytt 
this  child  a,  like  all  othen,  bom  naked,  and  muBt  be 
Douriibed  with  core,  clothed  with  eioctness  and  ele- 
eonre,  educated  with  iiidustij,  initracted  with  art, 
improred  bj  application,  corrMted  with  Mieritj,  and 
accooipliahed  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arri*ej  at  an;  great  perfection  or  growth :  *tii  certun 
that  no  mmiHMition  requires  m  manj  wieral  iDgre- 
dient^  or  of  uiore  ditTcrent  Borta  than  thia ;  nor  that, 
to  eieel  in  any  qiuUitiei,  (here  are  necesaary  lo  manj 
gifta  of  nature,  and  lO  manf  iniproreinentB  of  learning 
and  of  art.  Kor  there  niuit  be  a  uniiir«al  geuiut,  of 
ereat  compoK  u  well  on  gnat  elevation.  There  mnit 
be  a  iprigtitlj  imagination  or  fann,  fertile  in  a  tbou- 
lond  productions,  ranginn  orer  infinite  ground,  pierc- 
ing into  ererj  comer,  and,  bv  the  light  of  that  tnie 
poetical  fire,  diacoreriDg  a  tbouund  little  bodiee  or 
imagee  in  the  world,  and  limililudei  among  them, 
gnieen  to  common  e;^  and  which  could  not  he 
diKoierod  without  the  rajrt  of  that  nm. 

Bnidea  the  heat  of  inrention  and  liTelinen  of  wit, 
there  IDUM  be  (he  coldnen  of  good  aente  and  wund- 
neu  of  judgment,  to  dintinguiill  between  tbings  and 
conceptiont,  which,  at  fir«  sight,  or  upon  ahort  gloncM, 
•eem  alike;  to  choose,  among  infinite  |>roductiona  of 
wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  piraening  and  culti- 
vating, and  which  are  better  Milled  in  the  birth,  or 
tbrowD  away  when  they  are  bom,  oa  not  worth  bring- 
ing up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poettr  ia  flat 
and  linjuiidiing;  without  the  succours  of  judgment, 
'tit  wild  and  extratogonC.  The  true  wit  of  poeay  ia, 
that  luch  controrieB  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
genius  both  penetrating  and  solid  ;  in  eipresnion  both 
delicacy  and  force  ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  must  hare  something  both  sublime  and  juit, 
amazing  and   agreecble.      There   must    be    a  great 


this  metal  into  exquiaite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  cbiiel,  and  the  file. 
There  muat  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
of  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  tbnt  can  be,  then  ore 
requit«l  gmiia,  judgment,  and  application  j  for,  with- 

ever  woi  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
anything  else. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  on  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  aong  ot  a  satire  ;  not  bv  a  poet  the  composer 
of  any  uf  these,  bpt  of  a  juit  poem  ;  and  after  all  1 
hale  said,  'til  no  wonder  there  should  be  so  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  any  a^tn  of  the  world,  or 
that  auch  oa  hare  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
haie  almost  diiinity  aecribed  to  them  and  to  their 

1  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetiy,  which  were  too  great  a  labour ;  nor  to  giTO 
rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption  ;  be- 
•idcs,  there  has  been  »  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
BUbjerts,  in  thU  curiou*  and  censuring  see,  that  'tis 
all  grown  tedious,  or  tepetition.  The  modem  French 
wits  (or  pretenders)  hare  been  Tcry  aeiere  in  their 
cansored,  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  Chink  to  very 
little  puipoee;  fur  1  know  not  why  thej  might 


hate  contented  themselves  with  those  gi'en  by  Ario- 
totle  and  Horace,  and  have  tmnslaled  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them;  for  oil  they  hate  don* 
ha«  been  no  more ;  so  aj  they  seem,  by  their  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselrei,  than 
improved  anybody  else.  I'he  truth  is,  there  is  soma* 
thing  in  the  gcniiu  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  aboat  to 
subject  it  to  inch  conatniitta,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
grace,  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  Tis  as  if,  to  make  cicelleut 
honey,  you  should  cut  ofi^  the  wingi  of  your  bees,  con- 
fine them  to  their  hive  or  their  alonds,  and  lay  flowert 
before  them  such  oa  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  fitidt  extraction ;  you  had  as  good  pull 
out  their  nin{!s,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 
They  muKt  range  through  fielib,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  bj  prttpricties 
and  scents  they  only  know  and  diatinguish:  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  eitta.- 
tbeir  hoaey  with  infinite  labour,  and  tever  it  from  tl 
wax  with  Kuch  distinction  and  choice,  as  belongs  i 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Euaj/  upon  Iht  Ancient  and 
Modem  Lraming  gave  oo.'O^on  to  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  literary  contrureniei  which  hate  oc- 
carrcd  in  EnglanJ.  Tlic  compmitlon  of  it 
suggested  lo  him  principally  by  a  French  work  of 
Charles  Perrault  on  '  The  Age  of  Louis  llie  Great.' 
in  which,  with  the  riew  of  flattering  the  pride  off 
the  grand  monarvue.  it  whs  aiBmied  that  the  writer 
of  antiquity  hod  been  excelled  by  thou  of  moden 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  worm  coDtroTeny 
in  France,  vliere  the  poet  Boileaa  was  among  tbon 
by  whom  it  was  atrcnuously  nppnsed.  It  was  ia 
U'halfi^the  ancients  that  Sir  William  Temple  hIso 
took  the  field.  The  first  of  (tie  enemy's  argument! 
which  lie  controvertB.  Is  the  Bllcgatiuii,  '  tliat  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  than  the  ancient*, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  both  of  thein  and 
our  own  ;  just  as  a  dwnrf  ilanding  npon  a  giant'i 
shoulders  sees  more  and  farther  than  lie.'  To  thia 
be  replies,  that  the  aiicicDts  may  have  derived  vast 
Btorei  of  knowledge  fhim  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Choldeaai,  PerBians,  Syri- 


itrology.  mugic,  geomelry,  natural  philoaoph}',  and 
ancient  story  j  and  from  these  sources  Orpheui, 
Homer,  Lycoripu.  Pylbaguras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  iMming  which  have 
made  them  so  renowned  in  all  sacceeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifl-Bts  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facta  the  verieat  fables  of 
tha  ancients,  particularly' with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  conjunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage,  Arion,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musical  powers  he  asks  trium- 
phantly. '  What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  which  men  and  beasts,  flahea,  fowls,  nnd  serpent*, 
were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  nail 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  ra 
to  the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  a*  i 
denty  appeased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  Bold 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  Iambs,  into  wolves  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powers  and  charoiB  of  this  admirable 
music?'  In  the  aame  crcdidous  spirit,  he  afflrni* 
that  >  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greece  appear,  bj 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  b( 
much  greater  men  than  Bippocrales,  Hato,  a 
Xenophim.  They  were  generally  princes  or  lawglvera 
of  their  countries,  or  at  least  offered  or  Invited  to  be 
so,  either  of  their  own  m  of  others,  that  desired 
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them  to  frame  or  reform  their  several  institutions  of 
civil  government  They  were  commonly  exceUent 
poets  and  great  physicians:  they  were  so  learned 
in  natural  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
eclipses  in  the  heavens,  hut  earthquakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts,  and  great  plagues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  several  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
make  plagues  cease ;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  believed,  must 
have  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.*  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  the  admirers  of  modem  learn- 
ing, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Ixwks  bdure  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
Tliis,  however,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtful,  he  tells  us,  whether  books  though  they 
may  be  helps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dif- 
fusing it,  *  arc  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particuhir  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time' — as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduced  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down ! 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous:  *  There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomv,'  says  he,  *  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  unless  it  be  the  Copemican  system* — a 
svsteni  which  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  ancient 
astronomical  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  Mias  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.*  In  comparing  '  the 
great  wits  among  the  moderns*  with  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
I'liilip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Seldcn,  leaving  Shak- 
speare  and  >Iilton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  both  tlie  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 
published  in  ours  or  any  other  modern  language.* 
He  further  declares,  that  after  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Si^nser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  niodcrns  that  have 
made  any  achievements  in  heroic  p(X*try  worth  re- 
cording.* Descartes  and  Hobl)e8  are  *  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past,* 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Plato.  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.* 
Ba(.*on,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  Regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  alL  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phaluris  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  oldest  books  we 
have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best*  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *  I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modern.*  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  lived  in  Sicily  more  than 
five  centuries  before  ChristX  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
*  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  original.'  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  got  into  a  i 
quarrel  with  the  celebnited  critic  Richard  Bentley,  a 


man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature;  on  whom  he 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  his  preface.  Bentley, 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  Epistles  to  be  a  forger}', 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ipeak  some- 
what irreverently  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Boyle, 
with  the  assistance  cf  Aldrich,  Atterbury,  and 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  were  the 
real  combatants),  sent  forth  a  reply,  the  plausibility 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  tm 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  the 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  conc^Ued  under  the  wit 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.  To  these  parties, 
however,  the  controversy  was  not  confined.  Boyle 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powers, 
if  not  by  the  learning,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.  Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  on 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  published 
on  this  occasion  his  famous  *  Battle  of  the  Books,* 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt  In  the 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Bey.  William 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entiUed  *  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,'  published  in  1694.  To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not* 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Swift 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  reseaixrbes 
of  the  projectors  at  Lagoda.  *  What  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  tlie  airy  speculations  of  those  who  have  passed 
for  the  great  advancers  of  knowledge  and  learning 
these  last  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.  I  have  indeed  besfd  of 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  possessed 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progress 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universsl 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  all  that  have  it ; 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  1^^ 
men  that  care  not  for  riches;  the  transfusioo  of 
young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  will  make 
them  as  gamesome  as  the  lambs  from  whidi  'tis 
to  be  derived;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  forgot  their 
own ;  the  knowledge  of  one  another^s  tboogfats 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  art 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  fall  down  and  break 
his  neck  ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  made ; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  necessaiy 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  come  to  be  sold,  and 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries*  shops ;  discoveries 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  between 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequently 
as  between  York  and  London:  which  such  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  as  those  of  Ariosto^ 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  much  instruc- 
tion; for  there,  these  modem  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  lost 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  those  of  Orlando.' 

WILLIAM  WOTTON. 

William  Wotton  (1666-1726),  a  dergrman  in 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  deserves  to  be 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  Swift  s 
•  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  In  childhood,  his  talent  for  languages 
was  so  extraordinary  and  prectxrious,  that  when  five 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  I^tin,  Gn>ck.  and 
Hebrew,  almost  as  well  as  Englisli.    At  the  age  of 
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t«el><^  Hk  loik  the  dctirFe  or  bncV 
Tioiulj  tu  which  he  hwl  mind 
qnunlnnce  with  Kicrnt  ndilitiiinal  luiguojie*,  inclad- 
Ijig  Arabic.  K)-riMC,  ■n4  Chaldce;  us  wtU  u  with 
geoin^pli;,  logic.  phiEoioiihj,  chnmuliigy,  and  ma- 
tbematici.  A>  in  many  simitar  caacii.  ImwcTn'.  the 
eipect»tiiin»  held  out  by  bi«  early  proficiency  were 
not  jualifled  by  any  ereal  achlcrctncnu  in  after  lifiL 
We  quote  the  followtn)i  jiasiiaxc  fhim  hii  ItrfiteHami 
■  Anciml  tmd  Jlludmt  Ltanifig  (1604),  chiefly 
anie  it  recurds  the  cliange  of  miinner"  whith 
took  place  among  liteniry  men  during  the  acren- 
teenlh  century . 

iDtetau  ofPedantrg  in  England.] 

Tba  laat  of  Sir  William  Teniple'a  rca»i»  of  tb* 

great   dtcaj   of  modom    leainiiig   is  pedantiy;  the 

uiging  of  which  is  an  otident  ailment  that  his  dio- 

"une  in  IcTfUed  a^inst  luniin^,  not  u  it  standi 

w,  but  u  it  *u  fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago.    For  the 

■  philoimpliy  bu  introduced  to  preat  a  comspon- 

n«  between  men  of  leoruiiifr  and  turn  of  busintM  ; 

which   bu  also   been    increased    by  other  accidents 

unoopt  the  niaatem  of  other  icimied  profawiDBS  ;  and 

hut  pedimlrj  which  formerly  waa  almost  universal  is 

low  in  a  irreat  meuurr  disusnl,  especially  araongit 

the  young  men,  who  arc  taught  in  the  uniTenities  lu 

laufh  at  that  frequent  citation  of  snaps  of  Latin  in 

imon  discouiM,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not 

uire  it ;  and  that  nauscoua  ostentation  of  reading 

1  scholanhip  in  public  eonipaniea,  wbicb  fomierly 

■as  so  much  iu  Gubion.     Affecting  to  write  politely 

in  mwlem  languages,  eipeciully  tbe  French  and  Dun, 

bas  also  helped  tery  much  to  lessen  it,  beoiuse  it  has 

enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  watited  academical 

.cation,  to  talk  plauoibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 

r  many  learned   subjects.      This   also   baa  made 

ten   babitaaUy  CMeful   to  aroid   those   imperti- 

eei  which  they  kuow  would  be  token  nntice  of  and 

ridiculed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  carerul  perusal 

of  the  tlue  new  French  books,  which  nf  late  years  hare 

been  gtwdily  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 

Lon  and  sehalan,  may  in  this  particular  hate  done 

twndance  of  good.     By  this  means,  and  by  the  help 

tsD  uf  snios  other  cancumnt  cause*,  those  irho  were 

It  learned  ibcmseltesbeing  able  to  maintain  disputes 

with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk  mare  warily. 

d  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 

jntenauee  at  that  rain  thrusting  of  their  leaming 

lO  eieiything,  which  befott  had  been  but  loo  risible. 


Rim  Matthew  IIalk  (16<»-ie76)  not  only  ac- 
quired some  reputatiijn  as  a  literary  man,  but  is 
celebrated  a*  one  of  the  most  apright  judges  that 
haic  e>er  aat  upon  the  English  bench.  Both  in  his 
studies  and  in  the  exercise  of  bis  profession  be  dis- 
played uttcommon  industry,  which  was  faToored  by 
his  Bcquaintuice  with  Sclden,  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  appoint  him  liis  execotor.  Hole  was  a 
judge  hotb  in  the  time  of  the  rommonweallh  and 
under  Charles  IL,  who  appointed  him  chief  baron 
o(  tlie  exchequer  in  1660,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  elerea  years  after.  In  tbe  fbrmer 
rapacity,  one  of  hit  most  notable  and  least  creditable 
acts  was  Ibe  condemnation  of  some  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  at  Bnry  St  Edmunds  in  1664.  Amidst 
the  immorality  of  Chartcs  ll.'s  rdgn.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre  as  an  liupartial, 
Inoirmptible,  and  detumiined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice, "niough  of  a  bencvdcut  and  devimt,  as  welt  ns 
righteous  disposition,  his  manners  arc  ssid  to  hare 

acceuible  to  flattery,    in  a  previous  pa^,  we  bare 


eitmctcd  from  Baiter  a  character  of  this  estimable 
man.  The  productiims  of  his  pen,  which  are  many 
and  various,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  phitoaophj, 
divinity,  and  law.  His  religious  opinions  were  Cal- 
Tinislical',  and  his  chief  theological  work,  entitled 
Conltniplatiimt,  Moral  and  Divivr,  retains  consider- 
able popularity  among  serious  people  of  that  persua- 
sion. As  a  specimen  of  his  styW.  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  children,  written  about  the  ye*r 


DeahChiLdhen— I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Far- 
nglon  this  day,  about  liie  o'clock.     And  as  1  hate 

ime  leisure  tinir  at  my  inn,  I  cnnnct  spend  it  more 
my  own  salisfnction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a 


.  to  give  jov  snme  gooj  counsel.  The  xubject 
sliall  be  concerning  your  siwcch  j  became  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  befalls  p<'r>«ns  uriws  from  the  wall 
or  ill  managing  of  their  ronvereation.  When  I  have 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  direc- 

Never  speak  antlhiug  fora  truth  whidt  von  know 
or  believe  to  be  fiil-e.  Lying  la  a  great  sin  a^iust 
Ood,  who  gate  us  a  tongue  tu  speak  the  truth,  and 
not  falsehood,  It  la  a  great  olTvnce  against  humanly 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth,  there 

it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker;  for,  bf>iil«  the  dis- 
grace which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  acca«iaii>  so  much 
bosenens  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  truth,  or 
avoid  lyii>g,  even  when  he  Las  no  colour  of  iiecessitj 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  suraks  truth,  au  he 
himaelf  scarcely  knowa  when  he  tcHs  u  fuWhwd. 

A"  you  must  be  careful  not  tu  lie,  jw  you  muat 
avoid  coming  uenr  it.  You  must  nut  RiuivucaM,  nor 
apeak  anything  positively  for  which  ti>u  hate  no 
authority  but  report,  or  conJectuFc,  or  opiniriii. 

Let  your  words  he  few,  especially  when  your  aupe- 
tiors,  or  stmiigen,  ate  preaenl,  lei.t  you  butrny  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  tbe  opportunity, 
which  you  might  othcrwiae  have  had,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  eiperience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  jc—  ■ " ■-  "-'- 


Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  yuu  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 

«fore  you  syieak,  espe 

to  utter,  and  the  eiprcMiona  you  intend  to'uw,  that 
they  may  he  significant,  pertinent,  and  inullimsiva. 
.Inconaideral4>  pcrwni  do  not  think  till  thry  speak  I 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  cicel  in  busbaridiy,  some  in  gardealuf, 
some  in  mathematics.    In  conii'malion.  leani,  as  near 
as  you  cau,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per- 
put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 

n  the 


on  lies :  put  him  upon  talking 


worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with; 
and,  at  an  ca^  rale,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  Du  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  imper- 
tinent persons,  let  the  obMrvingof  t^ir  fisilingsiualM 
you  the  mom  cautious  both  in  your  coDvenatiou  with 
them  and  in  your  genorel  bebaviuur,  that  you  may 

m  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 

■r  report  Iliem  ;  and  yet 


roid  theii 
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requim  vou  to  dectan  jour  opinion,  do  i 
wid  genlfy.  not  bliinllj  nor  i 

jnu  will  ftioid  gir- ' 

much  credulity. 

If  t.  mm,  irhoM  integritr  ^ou  do  not  rerj  well 
know,  Riakei  7011  groat  kad  eitnardiaUT  profoBioni, 
do  Dot  gire  much  cmlit  to  bim.  Probably,  you  will 
find  that  be  aiiua  at  eoiaethiDg  beiidea  kindueaa  ' 
irou,  and  that  when  be  hu  wrved  bi>  turn,  or  b< 
diuppointed,  bit  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Bewnre  alio  of  iiini  who  flattem  jau,  and  commends 
jou  to  jour  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell 
JDU  of  it ;  most  probably  be  baa  either  deceiTed  ud 
abused  vou,  or  meani  to  do  no.  Remembir  the  fabit 
of  the  (01  commending  the  einging  of  the  cruw,  wbc 
had  Kiuething  in  her  mouth  which  the  foi  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  Dot  commend  jout«eliet. 
It  ii  a  ni;^  that  jour  raputiition  ii  unall  and  ainking, 
if  jour  own  tongue  muitl  piaiie  jou  ;  and  it  it  fulsome 
and  unpleaaiijg  t 


of  other*. 


able  onpo 
™W^t'i 

tafety  and  bentrfit 

niprecatioiia  and  earneit  proteptatii 
Forbear  woffing  and  jeiting  at  the  condition  1 
latun!  defect!  of  any  penon.  Such  otfence*  lea' 
k  deep  imprenion  ;  and  they  often  coit  a  man  di!ar. 
Be  Tcrj  careful  that  you  gire  no  reproachful,  rn< 
lacing,  or  ipiteful  ttoida  to  any  penon.  Good  words 
make  friend'  ;  bad  words  make  enemies.  It  i>  great 
jirudence  to  gain  u  many  frienda  as  WB  honestly  can, 
especially     ■        ■■  ... 


mxKl  w 


;nat  folly 


by  ill  word],  wbicb  are  of  no  adrantagc  to  tbe  party 
who  uifi  them.  When,  faults  are  committed,  they 
may,  and  by  a  superior  tbej  muat,  be  reptoved  :  hut 
let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or  bitteitaem;  other- 
wise it  will  loae  it*  due  end  and  use.  and,  instead  of 
reforming  the  offence,  it  will  eiasperate  the  offeDdar, 
and  lay  tbe  reproierjuxtly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  penon  be  pamionate,  and  give  you  ill  language, 
rather  pity  him  than  be  mored  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  silence,  or  ycrr  gentle  words,  are  the  most 
eiquisite  nreuge  for  reproaches  ;  thej  will  either  cure 
the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him 
sorry  for  his  passion,  or  they  wilt  he  a  severe  reproof 
and  punisbment  to  him.    But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 

on  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep  up  the 
nity  and  composure  of  your  mind.     Passion  and 
anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  ererytfaing  that  become* 
him  as  a  man  or  ai  a  Christian. 

Neier  utter  anj  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest 
any  Hcriptuie  cipresiions.  When  you  pronounce 
e  name  uf  <Jod  or  of  Christ,  or  repeal  any  passages 
word*  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reference  and 
seriauiness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is  'taking  the 
Dame  of  (lod  in  rain.' 

If  you  hear  of  airy  unseemly  expressions  used  in 
Rligioui  exercises,  da  not  publish  them;  endearour 
to  Jbr;^  them  ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  all,  let  it 
be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or  reproach- 
Read  these  directions  often ;  think  of  Iheru  seri- 
ously: and  pracliso  theiu  diligently.  You  will  find 
theiu  useful  in  your  conteisation  ;  which  will  be  etarj 

understanding,  and  Mperience  increase. 

hare  littre  further  to  add  at  this  time,  but  my 
1  and  command  that  joii  will  remember  the  former 
isel*  that  I  hare  frequently  given  you.  Oofpn  and 


Ood-    Keep  jourselrea  in  some  ujefiil  empin'   , 
ipeiii.  i  for  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  laJD  and  suAiI 
thoughts,  which  corrupt  lbs  mind,  and  diMrder  tba 
life.     Be  kind  and  ioring  to  one  another      Honenr    ! 
your  minister.     Be  not  bitter  nor  harah  to  my  ser- 
Tacts.     Do  respectful  to  all.     Bear  mj  absence  pak- 

tieutlj  and  cheerfully.    Behan  -'' ■ 

among  you  and  saw  jou.     Ben  ... 

greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always,  and  ii 
places,  beholds  jou,  and  knows  your  hearta  asd 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  ray  Ioto  and  can:  for  JDO 
with   dutifulnou,   obsnrance,    and   obedience;    and 


by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  pay 
some  pan  of  that  debt  which,  by  tbe  laws  of  nalors 
and  of  gratitude,  jou  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  tny 
family,  but  let  there  be  do  want;  and  provide  COD- 
venienlly  for  the  poor. 

1  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  hi*  grace,  feu, 
and  lore,  and  to  let  you  tee  the  comfort  and  advaa- 
tage  of  icrTing  him  ;  and  that  hi*  blesaiog,  and  pre- 
sence, and  ditvction,  may  be  with  vou,  and  over  tou 
all.-I  am  your  ever  loving  father.  ^ 

England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  semiteMith    I 
i^nturj,  was  adorned  by  three  illiulritnu  philoao-     I 
phers,  who,  beaideg  making  important  coolributioDS 
to  •ciencc.  were  distinguished  by  the  siniplicitr  al>d    | 
moral  eicelience  of  their  personal  character,  and  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  iotereMa  of  leligion,  virtue,    | 
and  truth.   IVe  allude  to  John  Locke,  Bobert  Bciyl^ 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I 


Bientary  educBtion  at  Westminster  scJiooL  TOm- 
pieted  hi*  studies  at  Christ-chiireh  caltcgc.  fHfoprt. 
In  the  latter  d^  ha  reaidfd  flreiD  lUl  till  1G64, 
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durini;  which  period  he  becumc  dinj^uiled  with  the 
Terbnl  lubllctie*  uf  the  AriitoleliBD  philiwopliy, 
vhich  he  found  tinfruilfUl  uid  devuld  of  prnc^ticul 
utility.  Haring  cho««n  the  profesaiun  of  niedii-ine, 
he  m*de  coiuiderable  pro^n^N  in  the  neamary 
itadies:  bat  flnding  the  delii^acy  of  hli  conitltutiuii 
in  obsUcle  to  lucccaaful  practiix.  lie  at  leniftli  nhnn- 
loned  hi>  design.  In  166-1,  he  uxvTnpnnied.  in  the 
cjpscity  of  iccretwy.  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  wbj  sent 
by  Charld  II.  ai  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Bnindvn- 
bQr){  during  tlic  Dutch  war :  mine  lively  kiiJ  inte- 
realing  letters  written  by  him  from  Germany  <in  tliii 
occaiion  have  recently  been  publlslied  by  l^rd  King. 
Thoie  who  are  acquainted  with  Ixxkc  only  in  the 
character  of  a  gmie  pliiloaoiiher,  will  peruu  with 
intereit  the  following  humoruua  Bccimnt,  which  he 
givei  to  one  uf  hia  friends,  of  annie  ChriMmai  rcli- 
sioui  ceremonies  witneuud  by  him  in  a  church  at 
^eve*.  'About one  in  the  morning  I  went  a  goa- 
■iping  to  our  huly.  Tliiiik  me  nut  profane,  for  the 
'  I  a  iireat  deal  miidesler  than  tlie  terrice  I 
I  ihnll  nut  deiinibe  nil  tlie  particulun  1 
obaervcd  in  that  churul;,  being  the  princiiial  uf  the 
Catliolirt  in  Clevei ;  liul  only  thine  that  were  par- 
ticular to  the  oct-Biion.  Neht  the  liijili  altnr  wm  a 
little  altar  for  tliia  day's  soleninity ;  thv  Kent  was  a 
stable,  wlierein  was  an  lut,  an  R■^  a  cradle,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  habe,  Jcsejih.  ■hephenhi,  and  angels,  dra- 
matis petaoim.  Had  they  but  Kiven  them  niolion  it 
had  been  a  perfect  puppet  play,  anil  might  Iihtc  de- 
served pence  a-jMccf ;  fur  they  were  of  Ilie  same  sixe 
and  make  that  our  Enuliih  puppets  aru  ;  and  I  am 
conflileiit  I heu  shepherds  nud  thia  JiiH'ph  arc  kin 
to  that  Judith  and  Holopliemci  which  I  have  seen 
at  Burtholrimew  fuir.  A  little  without  the  stable 
was  a  nm-k  of  sheep,  cut  out  uf  canls  ;  and  these,  rk 
the;  then  stood  without  tlielr  sliFphenls,  iipiieaml 
to  me  the  best  emblem  I  boil  seen  a  long  time,  nnd 
mL-thouHht  represented  thcae  poor  iiiniicent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  shepherds  pretend  so  much  to 
follow  Christ,  and  pay  their  devotiim  to  him.  are 
left  unregarded  In  the  barren  wilderness.  This  was 
the  show  :  the  music  to  it  was  all  vocal  in  tlie  quire 
adjoining,  but  such  as  1  never  heard.  Tliey  had 
strong  voices,  but  •oill-luned,  to  ill- munaged.  Hint 
it  was  their  misfortune,  aa  well  as  oun.  thnt  they 
oould  be  heard.  He  that  ciiuld  nut,  thoU!.'h  he  huil 
a  cold,  make  better  music  with  a  ehevy  chase  over  a 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  In  pay  the  reckon- 
mg,  and  go  away  athirst.  However,  I  think  they 
were  the  honestest  singing-men  1  have  ever  seen, 
for  thq"  endenvoured  to  deserre  their  money,  nnd 
earned  it  certainly  with  pains  enough;  for  whiit 
they  wanted  in  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and 
Taiietj.  Every  one  had  his  own  tune,  and  tlie  result 
of  all  waiUke  the  noise  of  choosing  parliament  men. 
le  endeuToura  to  cry  loudest.  Besides 
were  a  company  iiif  little  choristers; 
I  thoogfat,  when  1  saw  them  tint,  they  had  danced 
to  the  other's  music,  and  thnt  it  had  been  your 
Qnj'l  Inn  rerels :  fur  tliey  were  jumping  up  and 
down  aboDt  a  good  charcoHl  fire  Hint  was  In  Hie 
middle  of  the  quire  (this  their  devotion  and  their 
dogingwas  enough.  I  think,  to  keep  them  warm, 
though  It  were  a  very  cold  night):  but  It  vaa  not 
dancing,  but  singing  they  served  for;  for  when  it 
came  to  their  turns,  away  they  run  to  their  places, 
■nd  there  they  made  as  good  harmony  as  a  concert 
of  little  pigs  would,  and  they  were  much  about  as 
cleanly.  Their  part  being  done,  out  they  Sallied 
■gain  to  the  Sre.  where  they  pluyetl  till  their  cue 
oJled  them,  and  then  bauk  to  their  plaees  they 
huddled.  So  ncgliitint  and  slight  arv  they  in  their 
service  in  a  place  where  the  nvumess  uf  adversaries 
might  leacb  them  to  bo  mure  curefuL'    In  this  and 


wber«  every  on 
the  men,  there 


1  the  same  hamoron* 

III  the  same  year,  Lueke  returned  to  Oxflird,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  reeled  an  oOer  uf  cunsuleruble 
preferment  in  the  Irish  church,  if  he  should  think  St 
to  take  orders.  Thia.  afrer  due  consiiieration,  he 
declined.  >  A  man's  utTaira  and  whole  eoune  uf  his 
life,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  friend  who  mndc  the 
propositi  to  liim, '  arc  not  tu  he  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  one  i>  not  made  fit  for  a  culliii).',  and  that  in  a 
day.  I  lielieve  you  think  nie  too  iiruud  tn  undertake 
anything -a  herein  1  should  acquit  mrseir  but  UD- 
wortliily.  I  nm  sore  I  canniil  cuiiteiit  myself  with 
being  undemiinit,  pussliily  the  middlemiist,  of  luj 
prufession  ;  and  you  will  allow,  on  emisideratlun, 
care  is  to  he  tiikcn  nut  tii  engage  in  a  (-idling  whera- 
in.  if  one  uhnnce  to  be  a  Imngler.  tlicre  is  no  n-treat. 

*  *  It  is  not  enuuuli  fur  sui^h  places  tu  he  ia 
orders,  anil  I  CHiinnt  think  tliat  ]irefurment  uf  that 
ruitan-  slumtd  lie  thniwn  njiiin  a  man  who  has  never 
given  aiiv  |imiif  of  himself,  nnr  ever  triiil  the  jmlpil.' 

In  lesb,  I.orke  became  HC<|UHinteii  with  l^onl  Ash- 
ley, iinerwnnls  l-:.iri  of  Simnesliury  ;  and  sii  viduahle 
di'd  his  liirilAliip  And  the  nieiliral  ndviee  and  general 
Clin TcrsBli nil  nf  (he  philiisniiher.  Hint  a  i^luse  and 
pernianent  frleiidilii]i  sprang  ui>  between  tlwm,  and 


Locke  became  iin  imnnte  of  his  lunlahip's  house. 
Tills  brought  him  into  the  siK'icly  of  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Iturkingham,  the  Karl  uf  Hidifux,  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  time,  to  whom  his  conversation  | 
was  highly  acceptalile.    An  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  ' 
which  shows  the  easy  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  I 
these  noblemen.  Onan  oecaiion  when  several  of  them  i 
were  met  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  the  party,  soon  ! 
alter  assembling,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scaroeiy  , 
any  conversation  took  plnt-e.     lAckc,  after  looking  \ 
on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  note-book,  and  begau 
to  write  in  il,  with  much  appearance  of  gravity  and  ; 
deliberation,     due  of  the  party  observing  this,  in-  , 
quired  what  he  was  writing.    "  My  lord.'  he  re|Jicd,  ' 
'  I  am  endeavi>uriiig  tu  proltt  as  f>ir  as  I  Bin  able  In  ' 
your  company ;  fur  having  waited  witii  impatience 
for  the  honour  nf  being  in  an  luienibly  uf  the  greatest  , 
gt-niuies  of  the  age,  and  having  at  Length  obtained 
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i    this  gixKl  fiirtuiie.  I  tlmuiitit  that   I  cuuld  nut  ilu 

I    bettpr  tlinii  write  iluwn  yuur  convcriBtion  :  nn 

deed  1  hnTe  set  dawn  the  aulMtancv  of  whiit  hu  bpen 

Mid  for  tliiB  liour  ur  two.'    ■  verj  brief  ipeciinen 

I    of  what  he  had  written  wai  lufllcicnt  to  make  the 

j    objecta  of  hia  ironf  abandon  the-  urd-taUe,  and  en- 

gage  in  rationiil  discount.    While  reiiding  with 

I    Lord  Aal^ley.  I^icke  luperin tended  the  education, 

'    fintof  hit  lontihip'*  »an.  and  aubtequenlly  of  hii 

pvodaon,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  flgnred 

I    as  tn  elegaift  phiLusophicsL  and   mora]  writer   in 

!    the  reipn   of  Queen   Anne.     In   1673.  when   J^rd 

j    Aihiey  ivceiTod  an  earldom  and  tlie  office  of  chan- 

I    cellor,  lie  gave  T-ocke  tlie  appointment  of  aecretary 

:    of  prencntaliiins.    whieh   tlie    jihUoaopher    enjoyed 

only  till  tlw  following  year,  when  hia  patrun  lc»t 

faToor  with  the  court,  iiml  wan  deprived  of  the  seals. 

The  delicate  sUte  uf  I-<K.'ke'B  health  induted  him  in 

I6TS  to  visit  Frunee.  where  he  resided  several  years. 

flrst  At  Montjielicr,  and  aflerwiinls  at  PhHs,  where 

he  bad  opparliiiiitieioTi-idtivatinE  tliv  aequaintanue 

oTtbemoat  eminent  French  literurynien  of  (he  day. 


Balot  Locke. 
When  Shaftesbury  regained  power  for  a  brief  season 
In  1679.  he  recalW  Locke  to  Enijlnnd  i  nnil,  on  tak- 
ing refuge  in  Holland  three  years  afterwards,  was 
followed  thilhcr  by  liii  friend,  whose  safety  likewise 
vns  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connexion  whii-h  subsisted 
between  them.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  in 
1 683,  Locke  found  it  ticceasary  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  Hdland,  and  eren  there  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  live 
tor  upwards  of  a  year  in  ronceolment  i  in  1696.  how- 
ever, it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Anisterdnm,  a 
IJterarj'  society,  the  members  of  which  (smong  whom 
were  Le  Clcrc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  indivi- 
duals,) met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each 
other's  convcraation.  The  revolution  of  1GS8  finnlly 
restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  fleet  that  brought  over  the 

Srincess  of  Orange.  He  rtow  becAine  a  prominent 
efender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  works  which  have  exerted  a  highly  bcneH- 
cial  influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only 
In  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
While  in  Holland,  he  had  written,  in  T^Atin,  A 
Lrlln  amceming  Toleration  :  this  appeared  at  Gouda 
in  1689,  and  traustations  of  it  were  immediately  pnb- 
lislied  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  Tlie  liberal 
opinions  which  it  maintained  were  controverted  by 
an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  I,,ocke  succes- 
sively wrote  three  additional  LtlCers.  In  1630  was 
published  his  most  celebrated  work.  Aa  Eaai/  eon- 
etrning  Human  Umlmtanding,  In  the  composition  of 
this  treatise,  which  his  retirement  in  Holland  atforded  ^ 


him  leisure  to  flnish.   he  had  been  engaged  for 
eighteen  years.    His  object  in  writing  it  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  prefatory  efustle  to  the  reader: — 
'  Were  it  fit  tu  tmul'Ie  thee  with  the  history  of  this 
essay,  I  should  tcU  thee  that  Ave  or  six  friends  meet-   '  | 
ing  at  my  chamber,  and  disconnlng  on  a  subject  verjr   , 
remote  from  this,  found  themaelTes  quickly  at  a  || 
staitd  by  the  difflculties  that  rose  on  ereiy  ude.   i| 
After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourselvea.  witlioat 
coming  any  ncaicrareiolutionof  those  doobts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  onrselrea   I 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  waa  necesasiy  to 
examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objeria  our 
understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with. 
This  I  proposed  tu  the  company,  who  all  readily   | 
aasenled ;   siid   Iherrupon  it  was  agreed  that  ihu    , 
should  be  our  first   inquiry.     Some  hasty  and  on- 
digested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  bidiire  ' 
considered,  wliicli  1  set  doa-n  against  our  next  meet-    i 
ing,  gave  the  first  entmuce  into  this  discourse ;  which 
having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued 
by  intrcaly,  written  br  incoherent  panxli;  and  after 
lung  intervals  of  ueglect,  resumed   again,  as  mj   I 
humour  or  occasions  permitted  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  re- 
tirement where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me   I 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  seett  it'  ; 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  subject  originally  pro- 
posed, he  found  his  matter  increase  upon  his  hands,    I 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  fields  of  investiga- 
tion.   Tt  hence  happens,  that  of  the  foar  books  rf 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  devoted  to    j 
an  inquiry  into  the  objects  within  tlie  sphere  uf  the 
human  understanding.    Of  the  contents  of  the  com-   . 
picted  work,  the  fullowing  summary  will  perhapa    , 
impart  to  the  reader  as  definite  an  idea  as  our  limited 
space  will  allow  to  be  conveyed  ; — '  After  clearing 
the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innate   i 
notions  and  principles,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, the  author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensa-    - 
lion  aod  reflection ;  treat)  at  large  of  the  DatutE  of  I 
ideas  simple  and  complex ;  of  the  operation  of  the   | 
human  understanding  in  forming,  distinguishing, 
compounding,  and  associating  them  ;  of  the  manner   . 
in  which  words  are  applied  aa  representations  of  , 
ideas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the   | 
search  after  truth,  which  arise  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  signs  ;  and  of  the  nature,  reali^,  kinds. 
degrees,  casual  hindrances,  and  necessaiy  limits  of   I 
human  knowledge.'*  Thcmost  valuable  portions  of  the    ' 
work  are  tlie  fourth  book,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
third,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  and 
imperfections  of  language.      The  first  and  second    ' 
books  are  on  aabjecta  of  comparatively  little  appli- 
cahility  to  practical  purposes,  and,  moreover,  coit- 
doctrines  wliich  have  been  much  controverted 
ubsequent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  be  not 
always  consistent  with  each  other.     The  style  of  the     j 
work  is  plain,  clear,  and  expressive  ;  and,  as  it  was 
designed  for  genersl  perusal,  there  is  a  fVequcnt  em- 
ployment of  colloquial  phraseology.     Locke  hated     ' 
icholastic  jargon,  and  wrote  in  language  intelligible 
:o  every  man  of  common  sense.    '  No  one,'  says  hi*    \ 
pupil,  Shaftesbnrj-.  '  has  done  more  towards  the  re-     i 
calling  of  philosophy  from  barbarity,  into  theuaeand    ' 
practice  uf  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  tba 
better  and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  be  sahamed     ' 
it  in  its  other  dress, 't    The  inllnenceof  the 'Essay 
Human  Understanding'  upon  the  aims  and  habits     I 
of  philiHophical  inquirers,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds      i 
nf  educated  men  in  general,  has  been  extremely  bene-     j 
fleiit.     'Few  books,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,     | 
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•  have  contributed  more  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  under- 
mine established  errora,  to  diffiise  a  just  mode  of 
thinking:,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
yet  to  contain  it  witliin  the  boundaries  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.  An 
amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
most  parts  of  knowknlgc,  an  object  as  important  as 
eren  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so 
palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  supcrflciid  observers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  discovery,  the  correction  of  the 
intellectuid  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unrivalled.  His  writings  have 
diffused  throughout  the  civilised  world  tlie  love  of 
civil  liberty  ;  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religious  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  what- 
ever is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  specu- 
lation ;  to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
Taluc ;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solu- 
tion ;  to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  cleariy  ex- 
pressed ;  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
facts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
contribute  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
Ixx:ke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
large  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
tile  adoption  of  these  rules :  and  thus  led  to  that 
general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, whicli  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments, and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
pmvcnients  must  be  accomplished.  He  has  left  to 
posterity  tlie  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  a  philosophy  temperate  aa  well  as  liberal, 
which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  pre- 
judice. Tliese  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
balanced by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application, and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
inj^nious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosopliical  sch(K)l  is  exiN)sed,  wliich  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exiKMition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowliMl^'O.  ttian  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
dijtcoveries.** 

In  1690,  liocke  published  two  Treatisen  on  Civil 
Government^  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  tlie  Tories  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
*  to  e8tai>lish  tlic  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our 
present  King  William  ;  to  make  gowl  his  title  in  the 
consent  of  the  peoi)lc,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawful  governments,  he  h:is  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  ))rince  in  Christendom  ;  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
juNt  an»l  natural  rights,  witli  their  resolution  to  pre*- 
serve  them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  niin.*  The  chief  of  his  other 
pnx]  net  ions  are  Thouijhti  amcernimj  Eduvatian  (1G93), 
The  Ilcattonahkness  of  Cfiristiantti/ {\69:i)y  tvFo  Vin- 
iiicutioMJt  of  that  work  (1690).  and  an  admirable 
tract  On  tfte  Conduct  of  the  Undcrtttanding^  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theoh)gical  controversy 
in  which  he  engnged  with  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  aJrewly  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  that  prelate.  Many  letters  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  liOcke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
in  his  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  zxxvi,  p.  943. 


In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their 
chanicter,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  surver 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
*  E^lucated  among  the  English  dissenters,  daring  the 
short  period  of  tlieir  political  ascendency,  he  early 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  body  of  men  ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Calvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  from  intolerance,  and  in  time  leara 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  tlie 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  whi(!h  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  world.*  When  free  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  wu 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  communities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  Hie 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  iioliticians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  unilisturbetl  leisure,  and  probably'  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardians 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intendini  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  i)erhaps  of  his  works, 
was  troniposed  in  Ilnlland,  in  a  retire'ment  where  he 
was  f«)reed  to  (ronceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  year  of  the  lievolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  JU't,  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  i  in  perfect  ion.'f 

On  the  continent,  the  principal  works  of  I/x;kc 
became  extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  Fren(?h.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  free  inquiry,  has  diffused  still  far- 
ther, and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Imnietliatcly  after  the  Revolution,  employment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  offered  to  ]Lo<*ke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  gnmnd  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coin,  he  was  api)ointe<l  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade,  which  oflli*e,  however,  the  siune  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  his 
existence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Mashani,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Mashani,  a  daughter 
of  I)r  Cudworth,  and  to  whom  I^Ktke  whs  attached 
by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  ]mlliated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.      The 

«  *  Oirne**  Mcmoin  of  Dr  Owen,  pp.  9E>-1 10.  Ixmdnii ,  189n.  In 
this  very  able  volume,  it  ia  eleaity  proved  that  the  Indepen- 
dentil  were  the  flrat  teachen  of  relif  Iouh  Ubtrty.' 

t  Ediiiburf  li  Review,  voL  zxzvl,  p.  SttL 
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death  of  this  excellent  man  took  place  in   1704, 
wlien  he  had  attained  the  age  of  serenty-twa 

In  the  following  selection  of  passages  from  his 
works,  we  shall  endearour  to  display  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  author*s  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

[Cbusa  of  Weakneu  m  Jfm*«  UndentaMdinfft,"] 

There  is,  it  is  risihle,  great  rariety  in  men's  under- 
standings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industry  would  nerer  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  yerv  short  of  what  they  mi^i 
attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of 
their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  uiought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  aniciidnietit,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  thiK  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  thfir  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

BesideH  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga- 
city and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intcnnc<iiate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  arc  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mflnkind, 
will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and 
very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  arc  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiaswd 
indiffcrency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  thev  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  mar 
be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighte<^ 
and  very  oflen  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  fttie.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
riews.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickness,  and  penetration ;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  difiTerent,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  tiy,  whether  another  may  not 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  and 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  but  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part ; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckon- 
ing to  make  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  lovers 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  dis- 
coveries of  it.   Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  "out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blf*sses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that 
rast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.     They  have  a  petty  trsf- 
fic  with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek ; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stoivd  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  useful, 
than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.     Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from   the  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may 
not  amiss  be  reprenented  by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a    larze 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.     And  though  the  straitnera  and  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  so 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many 
years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla 
Drought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  unon  themselves,  1 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  univene. 

[Practice  and  ffalfiL'] 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable 
almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as  would  cany  us 
farther  than  can  be  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  ^ich  gives  us  alnlity 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfec- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  plou^man  will  scarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned^  and  his 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers 
of  a  musician,  fall,  aa  it  were,  naturally  without 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  tnem  change  their  parts,  and  Uiey  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  memboi 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.    What  incredible  and  aetoniihing  actions  do 
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ETorj'  one  i««  forward  t^  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mif'lcad  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


and  new  uiijc«.w>,  44u«a  c«*k\.44w.j  •*»  »mv  »*iic(,jr  ui  ikuuw' 
ledge,  and  th(rreforc  often  stnya  not  lonfj  enoush  on 
what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  naste 
to  pursue  what  in  yet  out  of  sieht.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
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riew,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  monus  and  there  a  rirer ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the  more  useful  ob- 
servations of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever 
discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 
plation, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ficulty and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  diffi- 
culty, but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes  ;  and  those 
that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  ncglecte<l,  thousfa 
they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  m 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  docs  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities ;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  cwmcs  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  ]>articulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  general  rules,  they  arc  forward  indeed ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  everything  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

[Plecuure  and  PainJ] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  beinff,  having 
given  us  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  oodies,  to 


mpve  or  keep  them  at  rrat,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  conti- 
guous bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  our 
body ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  seve- 
ral  mstances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention ;  to  excite 
us  to  these  actions*  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we 
are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several 
thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light.    If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.    And  so 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  sufier  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.     In  which  state,  man,  however  fur- 
nished with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pass  his 
time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.     It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  oojects  to  several  degrees, 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  often 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  j»erfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  an- 
nexed pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  d^ree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinaiy 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation ;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so  or^ 
dered  by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instruments 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  ftiture. 
ITie  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  diMase 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  oipin  unharmed  in  its  natunl 
state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  p^w 
us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  tht 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  wluch 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bo(ues, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  envinm  and 
affisct  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we, 
finding  impenection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  com- 
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[/mpcrtonce  of  Moral  iWarad'on.] 
Undn  whoK  can  ixtei  ■  child  is  put  to  be  tsneht 
during  tbe  tender  Knd  flpiible  jam  of  hii  life.  Ibid 
U  ecrtuu,  ic  »bouId  be  one  who  think)  Latin  uid  lui- 
gniges  the  leut  pnn  of  cduution  ;  one  who,  knowing 
bow  much  lirtue  and  ■  well-tempered  auul  u  to  h« 
tart  of  learning  or  langua^,  tnak« 
9»  to  form  the  miitd  of  bi>  ichDUui, 
and  giTe  that  a  right  dinpoaitioD  ;  which,  if  once  ^t, 
though  all  the  rest  ihould  be  iieelerted,  would  in 
doe  time  produce  all  the  rcat ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
nt,  and  Kttled  so  ai  to  keep  out  ill  and  ticiaua 
habiCa— languages,  and  Klracei,  and  all  the  other 
aocomplinhmenU  of  education,  will  be  Ui  no  pQrpoae 
bat  to  make  the  wone  or  mom  dangcrout  man. 

[/"oifuij  afldnufrom  tia  Mind.'] 
Ideal  qaickly-fade,  and  often  Tanith  quit«  oat  of  the 


0  more  rooUteyri  oi 


m  do  fljing 


andentanding,  leaving 

ipg  duracteiv  of  themuh 

over  a  field  of  corn-     ■     •      me  mcniorr  oi  Bome  men 

ia  Tcrj  tenacious,  cren  to  a  minctej  but  jet  there 

■ana)  to  be  a  conitant  decaj  of  all  our  idcM,  eren  nf 

thne  which  are  struck  deepcat,  and  in   minda  the 

newed  bj  repeated  eierciae  of  Che  aenaea,  or  reflection 
on  those  kind  of  objecta  wbich  at  timt  occaaioncd 
them,  the  print  wura  out,  and  at  laat  there  remain) 
nothini  to  be  leen.  Thua  the  ideaa,  a*  well  aa  chil- 
dren of  OUT  jouth,  often  die  before  ut ;  and  our  miudt 

ing,  where,  though  the  bnua  and  marble  remain,  jet 
the  iuacriptiona  are  efFaccd  bj  time,  and  the  jiuagerj 
moulders  awaj.  Pictoiea  drawn  in  our  mindx  are 
laid  in  fading  coloun,  and,  uttliaa  aometimea  refreshed, 
Tininb  and  difappear.  How  much  the  eunttitution 
of  our  bodiea  and  the  make  of  our  animal  jpirita  are 
coDCcraed  in  thia,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
bnin  nuke  thia  diflerence,  that  In  aome  it  retaina  the 
ehanctciB  dnwn  on  it  like  marble,  in  othera  like  free- 
■tooe,  and  in  otben  little  better  than  aond,  1  shall 
not  here  inquire:  thouch  it  niaj  aeem  prubable  that 
the  conatitutiou  of  the  Bodj  iloea  ►ometjuies  influence 


tbem 


of  all  ita  idem,  and  the  flai 
lavs  calcine  all  those  images 

and  confuaion,  which  aecmed  to  bo  as  luting  as  if 

graved  in  marble. 

The  atoria  of  Alexander  and  C«rar,  farther  than 
tlie^  instract  tu  in  the  art  of  lirina  well,  and  furuiab 

one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  bintoij  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Maaten.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
toi7  it  Tcnr  ueeful,  and  terv  iustructive  of  human 
life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  onlj  for  the  reputation  oI 


Plutarch,  Curtii 
,    other  Qae  of  them,  maj  be  an  ijinontnt  man  wilh  a 

CI  memory,  and  with  all  hia  palna  hath  onlj  filled 
head  villi  Chrintmas  itXtt.  And,  which  ia  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  hiitoiy  being  made  up  of  war*  and 
ooDqueats,  and  their  Mfle,  especiallj  the  Romana, 
■peeing  of  Talonr  aa  the  chief  if  not  the  only  (irtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  mieled  by  the  general  current 
and  buHincaa  of  bistoir ;  and,  looking  on  Aleiandcr 
•nd  Cnaar,  and  euch-like  heroca,  aa  the  highest  in- 


e  ceremoniei  of 


L-jKittd  Iht-  death  of  several  hundred  thouaand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  ovemo  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitant! 
to  poflseas  themselvea  of  their  countriea-^we  are  q>t 
to  make  butchtry  and  rapine  the  ehief  marka  and 
•eij  essence  of  human  grentnesa.  And  if  civil  blltory 
he  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  (hui  ni 

less,  curious  and  difficult  iu  --■-•-— ■ ■■--■ 

much  mot*  *a ;  and   the  e 

Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capital,  ( 

the  Greek  and  Roman  nmrrin£e>.,  or  ' 

first  coined  money  ;  thew,  i  cunfenn,  b 

off  in  the  world,  npecially  amongst  the  learned,  but 

set  him  very  UhIe  on  in  his  way.  •  • 

1  ahall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereaa  in  the  bepnning  I  cut  oflf  hiiton 
fmm  our  study  as  a  useleiH  part,  aa  certainly  it  u 
where  it  in  read  only  as  a  tale  that  Ii  told ;  he>«,  on 
the  other  side,  I  rcconimi-nd  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
aettled  in  bla  mind  tho  principles  of  molality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  action*  of 
men,  aa  one  of  the  moat  uaeftil  itudiea  he  ran  apply 
himaelf  to.  There  he  shall  sec  a  picture  of  the  world 
nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 


Lsthey 


Then 


f  ahall  s. 


niona,  and  find  from  what  alight  and  k 

which  vet  nflcrfrards  have  bad  great  authority,  and 
passed  almoyt  for  satred  in  the  world,  and  borne  dewit    i 
all  before  them.     There  al.v)  one  may  Icam  great  and    ' 
naeful  inatmctions  of  prudence,  and  be  wamSj  againit    I 
the  cheat!  and  roi;uerics  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  advantages  which  1  shall  not  hen  enumerate. 

[OrAodox^  lad  ZTotsy.] 
The  groat  divi 

called  Orthodoiy ;  and  be  that  professea  his  assent  to    ; 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ei- 
amining,  i>  orthodoi,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation. 
Rut  if  ho  cinmines,  and  thereupon  question!  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  anspected  of  heresy ;  and  if    ; 
he  oppose  tbrm  or  hold  the  contrary,  be  ia  prtsentlj 

way  to  perdition.     Of  this  one  may  aay,  that  there  ii 
oorean  be  nothing  more  wrong.    For  he  that  ciaminna, 
and  upon  a  fair  eiaminatiou  emhnces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  hii*  duty  more  than  be  who  embracea 
the  profeasion  (for  the  truths  thsmselvea  he  dees  not 
embrace)  of    the  truth    without    having    eiamiiiad 
whether  it  bo  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has  done  hii    ! 
duty  according  to  the  beat  of  his  ability,  ia  certwnlj    ' 
more  in  the  war  to  heaven  than  he  who  haa  dons    | 
nothine  of  it.     For  if  it  be  our  dnlv  to  aeareh  after    j 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  scarehed  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  aome  points  has  paid  a  more    i 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  hia  Maker  than  h«    ! 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  profemes  to  have    | 
found  truth,  when  be  baa  neither  searched  nor  found 
it.     For  he  that  takes  up  the  oplniona  nf  any  church     | 
in   the  lump,   without   eiamining  them,   has  truly     i 
neither  acarchcd  after  nor  found  truth,  but  baa  only     i 
found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so     ' 
receive)  what  they  say  with  an  implicit    faith,  and     | 
BO  pays  them  the  bnniage  that  ii  due  only  to  Qod,     j 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.     In  this  way  tho 
several  churches  (in  which,  ■■  one  may  obacrrc,  opi-     j 
Dions  are  preferred  to  life,  and   orthodoxy  ia  that     t 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morala)  put  the 
terma  oC  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  oat 
salvation  doe)  not  put  them  in.    The  belieiiiigof  ■ 
collection  of  certain  ptnpoaitiona,  which  are  called 
and  esteemed  fundamentnl  articles,  becaoae  it  hM 
pleased  the  compilers  to  put  tfaem  Into  their  conte> 
iion  of  lalth,  ia  made  the  coaditioii  of  salnttion. 

lis 


CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


One  should  not  dta)iu(c  with  %  man  vho,  either 
thniugh  Klupi.lit;  or  ihamclcssiieu,  deuia  pLkin  and 


[Opj>on(ion  to  Nac  Bortrhia.} 


The 


le  imputation  of  aoreltj  ia  a  terrihlo  chaiva 
i^t  ihoix  who  judge  of  meij's  heiul>,  u  thej'  do 
of  tbeii  penikei,  by  the  fashiou,  and  can  allow  none 
to  be  ri^ht  but  the  receiied  doctrinci.  Truth  «carc« 
eyer  yet  ouried  it  bj  vole  anywhere  at  it*  firnl 
appearance:  new  opinions  an  altayi  tu«p«cted,  mad 
luuiilj  opjHMed,  without  njiy  otius  reason  but  bo- 
cause  they  are  not  already  common.  Rut  truth,  like 
gold,  i»  not  the  le»  «o  for  being  newly  brought  out  of 
the  mine.  It  ia  trial  aud  exaniinatioD  muat  ("iie  it 
price,  Slid  not  any  Hutique  faahion ;  aud  though  it  be 


[Dulg  ofPranrinff  IlmlOt.] 

If  bT  gaining  knowledge  we  destiny  our  health,  we 
labour'for  a  tiling  that  will  be  naelwa  innurhandaj 
and  if,  by  haniHing  our  bodiea  (though  with  a  duign 
to  render  ouraeliea  more  uacfiil^,  we  dejirlTC  ouiBolTea 
of  the  nbililiei  and  opport unities  of  doing  that  good 
we  miKht  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Ood 
thought  sufficient  for  ua,  by  having  denied  u>  the 
itrength  to  improve  it  to  thnt  pitch  which  men  of 
■trongcr  iMn»tltuIion«  oiu  attuii  tii,  ne  rob  God  of 
ao  much  aerricc,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  he' 
ite  of  health,  mth  moderate  knowledi 


Dur  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  xtate  of  health,  mth  moderate  knowledge, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  perform,  lie  that  linka 
hia  *eewl  by  orerlnading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  ailrer,  and  precious  atonea,  will  give  hia  owner 
bat  an  ill  aecount  of  hii  inyafe. 

lTiJrratimofOll>erilaet  ppixtoiu.] 
Sinne,  thcrefoie,  it  ia  unavoijablc  to  the  greateat 
part  of  men,  if  not  nil,  to  bate  aCTenil  opinionii,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  proofa  of  Iheir  truth; 
and  it  carriea  too  great  an  iiDjiulatinn  of  ignorance, 
lightneia,  orfblly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tcneta  presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  aijpiment, 
whi^^h  they  einnat  immediately  onawer,  and  ahow 
the  inaiifficioncj  of;  it  would,  inethinki,  become  all 

peace,  and  thi 

idship,  in  Ihed 

reiiMnably  eipett 
ubnuld  readily  and  obaequioiulv  quit  his  own  opinion, 
and  cnibiace  oura  nith  a  blind  reiignatioii  to  an 
authority,  which  the  undeistanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledgea  not.  Far  however  it  may  often  mistake,  it  can 
own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  auhmit  to 
the  nill  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he  you  would 
bring  over  to  jour  aentimcnls  be  one  that  eiamines 
before  ho  aiiHinta,  you  muat  give  him  leave  at  hi* 
leiauro  to  go  over  the  account  again,  am),  recalling 
what  is  out  of  hia  mind,  eiamine  all  the  particuliin. 
l3tee  on  which  side  the  advantage  liea  :  and  if  he  will 
not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage 
bim  anew  in  ao  much  paiiu,  it  ia  but  what  we  oHen 
do  oufMlvei  in  tlie  like  caiiea,  and  we  ibouid  take  it 
amiss  if  other)  should  prtanibe  to  ua  what  points  we 
should  itudy.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  hii  opi- 
nloni  upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  ahouid 
nmounce  thow  teneU  irhidi  time  aud  custom  have  to 


jid  uf  u 


.iud,  that  he  thinks  tbrm  >e1f-er 


■nquesi 


Ood  tinuel^ 
itbyhlml  Ilowcanwe  expect,  I  aav, 
Lnm  upiniona  luua  settled  should  be  given  up  to  the 
aigumi'iits  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or  adveraary, 
especially  if  there  be  any  saapieion  of  intcreit  ft  «- 
trgn,  us  therv  never  failn  to  be  where  men  find  them- 
«elve»  ill  treated  !     We  should  do  well  to  coram i»*tal« 


receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  foree 
upon  them,  when  it  it  more  than  probable  that  ve 
are  no  lens  obetinale  In  not  embracing  wine  of  theiia. 
Kor  where  is  the  man  that  baa  incontettable  rridenee 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falx^und 
of  all  he  condemns  ;  or  cnn  aay  that  he  ha*  eiamined 
to  the  bottom  nil  hia  own,  or  other  men'i  opiniou! 
The  ncceaaily  of  belieiing  without  knowledge,  nay, 
often  upon  very  alight  grounds,  in  this  Sertiog  atatc 
of  ai^ion  uid  bliiidncH  we  are  in.  ihouU  make  us 
mora  busy  aud  careful  to  inform  ourselves  than  cvn- 
strain  others.  At  leait  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
examined  tn  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  must 
confcaa  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others;  and  an 
unreaaoiiBlile  in  imiHising  thnt  as  truth  on  other  qien'i 
belief  which  tbey  thciusclves  have  not  searched  into, 
nor  weighed  the  or^inent*  of  probability  on  which 
they  should  receive  or  rrjecl  it.  1'hoH  who  bare 
fairly  Sind  truly  examined,  anil  are  thereby  got  past 
doubt  in  nil  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  goveni 
themielve"  by,  would  have  a  juater  pretence  to  tequiie 
others  to  follow  themi  but  thcgearc  so  few  in  DDmbrr, 
and  find  ao  little  reason  to  be  tungistetiBi  in  their 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious  ia  to  be 
expected  from  them ;  and  there  is  luwm  to  think, 
that  if  men  vera  better  instrumed  theiuselvet,  tJttt 
would  bo  less  imposing  on  othei*. 


Dojla 

sprang  np  in  Engiand  immedialtly  lifter  the  ilnA 
of  OacoD.  and  wlio  showed,  by  the  tncceitftil  applioa 


ENGLISH  LITEJBATUBE. 


tion  of  hi«  principles,  how  Inily  he  had  poiiitiid  out 
tlie  niean*  of  enlan;iiig  huDiim  knowlvJ)^.  Tlie 
eminent  man  of  vbom  vc  ipeak  waa  the  son  of 
Kichard  Iluyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  manainn  of 
LiHUore  he  was  born  in  the  )-ear  1627.  Aller  itudf - 
ing  at  Eton  college  and  Geneva,  and  travtUinK 
through  Italy,  be  returned  to  Kiiglatid  iji  1644. 
Being  iu  eaiy  circuui stances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommoa  activity  of  mind,  be  forthwith  applied 
bitnielf  to  thote  atadies  uail  experiments  in  che- 
miatry  and  natural  philoiophy  which  continued  to 
cDgage  his  attention  throughout  the  rcDialader  of 
During  Che  ciiil  war,  some  lnj(enioui  men 
o  liold  wtfekly  meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the 
ion  of  wliat  was  then  teniied  'the  new 
philosophy,'  Ant  at  the  lodging!  of  I>r  Wilkins  (as 
already  stated  iu  our  account  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  moat  part,  at  the  residence  oT 
Boyle.  These  scientific  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  Ihem.  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
n.,  in  1663.  under  the  title  of  the  Kuyal  Society. 
Bc^le,  after  settling  in  London  in  16C8.  was  one  cf 
the  most  active  members,  anil  many  of  liis  treatises 
originally  appearcil  in  the  Society's  '  Philosophical 
TransactionB.'  The  works  of  this  industrious  man 
(who  died  in  1691).  arc  so  numerous,  that  the; 
occupy  six  thick  quarto  Tolumcs.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimental  rewarclies  in 
chemistry  and  natural  pliilosophy,  particularly  with 
'  to  tlie  nu^hanioal  and  chemical  properties  of 
The  latter  snbjtct  was  one  in  wliich  he  felt 
mncli  Interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
construction  of  which  he  maliTially  improved,  be 
succeeded  in  making  ninny  vuluable  pneumatic  dis- 
Theology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub- 
jiuhlishcd  various  works,  bijth  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  uf  the  benefits  ac- 
craing  to  re1i|:i"n  from  the  study  of  the  divine 
altributcii  as  dibptaTe<l  in  the  ninterial  world.  So 
earnest  was  he  in  flic  cause  of  Christ iaiilty,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  mane;  in  con- 
tributing to  its  pmpagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicil  to  liis  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  Bcrtnoiia  yearly  in  I/rdon  by  some 
learned  divine,  'for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
us  Infidels,  namely,  atheists,  theists, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Huhonietans;  not  descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  arc  among  Chris- 
tians themsetrea.'  We  learn  fhrni  his  biographers, 
that  in  IGGO  he  was  sulicitcl  b^  Lord  Clarendon 
1  profession,  in  order  that  the 
the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  whicli  ho  was  distinguished. 
Two  considerations,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold compliance.  In  the  flrit  place,  he  regarded 
himself  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy—whose  preaching  there  was  a  general  teo' 
deocy  to  look  upon  as  the  rtmimerated  exercise  of  a 
profession.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  ohiigntioui,  im- 
portance, and  difflcultiei  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  that  he  wanteil  the  confidence  to  undertake  it; 
' eapedolly.'  tays  Bisliop  Burnet,  'not  having  felt 
within  himself  an  inward  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  i  and  the  first  question  that  ii  put  to  those 
who  come  to  be  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  rekting  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  fett 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  should  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Gliost,  so 
solemnly  and  seriously  did  he  judge  of  sacred  mat- 
*    jle  valued  religion  chiefly  fur  its  practical  '  ~ 


flucn 


inipnivi 


uid  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  woa 
very  strong  ;  •  and  I  have  seldom,'  says  Burnet, '  ob- 
lerved  him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  mart 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Contidira' 
MooM  on  iht  [/Kf/ulncu!  of  Erprriraaital  PhiloiopAg; 
CoTuiilcraliolu  /m  the  Slyk  of  Iht  H<Jy  Scriptara ;  A 
Fra  Ditaniru  againit  CuKbrnan,  Su-faiiag;  Contide- 
•atiOB*  aboiil  At  Jleconcilahlrjita  of  JleaioH  and  BtK- 
j/ion,  and  Iht  Fostibililg  of  a  Reiuntction ;  A  Dit- 
iMiu-se  of  Tkitigt  abore  UratOH ,-  A  DifCOurM  of  tlie 
Hiak  Vtntratim  Man's  iMfUect  oaa  to  God,  parScu- 
larlpjor  hit  Wiidoa  and  I'owtr;  A  Ditquuitim  info 
llu  Final  Cause*  of  Nat<tr<d  Things  ;  The  ChrittiaH 
Viiliioio,  ihoicing  thai,  by  being  addicted  to  Experi- 
titnlat  Pkilotoph),  a  man  u  rixther  ouinfcif  than  indit- 
poted  to  be  a  youd  ChriKlian ;  and  A  TreatiM  of  Sera- 
phic Love,  lie  published,  in  166S,  OcauionalRffiee- 
lioKi  an  Seeeral  Sabjecit,  mostly  written  in  early  lift, 
>nd  which  Swill  has  ridiculed  in  his  '  I'ious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Brounislick.'  The  comparative  wont  of  taste 
md  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  whicli  it  was  composed,  and  the 
rrircumstance  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  public  e;e.  The  occasions  of  these  devout '  Re- 
Hections'  are  such  as  the  following: — '  Upon  his  horse 
Itumbling  in  a  very  fair  way  ;'  '  Upon  his  distilling 
■pirit  of  roses  in  a  limhick ;' '  Upon  two  very  miser- 
ahle  beggars  begging  together  by  the  highway  i' 
'  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  standing  atiU  {' '  Upon 
his  paring  of  a  rare  summer  apple;'  'Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lano;'  '  Upon  my 
■paiiiel's  fetching  me  my  glove  ;'  'Upon  the  tsJcbg 
up  his  horses  from  grass,  and  giving  them  oata  be- 
fore they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
the  lead  among  the  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  Is 
odoma]. 

His  style  is  clear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  leniences  until  Ihey  become  iniuflerahly 
tedious.  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  of 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deficiency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreealile  task.  The  following  •peciinena, 
gathered  IVom  diflbreut  treatises,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting we  liave  been  able  to  find : — 

ITht  Sivdg  of  Natural  FK'Jotofky  fmouraUe  (o 

JUligioH.} 
The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philMO- 

C3,  as  such,  bath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that  , 
course  of  studies  conduceth  much  to  settle  in  hi* 
j  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
I  chief  attributes,  of  God  ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  ordai 
ofthin;^,  the  first  prindple  of  that  natural  religion 
j  which  itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  In 
geucral,  and  CDBsequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
u  embraced  by  ChHstiaus. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastnesa,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excslleat 
itnictu  re  of  animals  and  plant*,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  natur*,  and  the  subserviency  ef 
most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  a*  a 
ntional  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  sea  ~ 
by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  o 
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tire  men  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uniTente, 
whose  fetbric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  cither  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  *  that  Ood  hath  not  led  him- 
self without  witness,*  even  to  perfunctory  considerers, 
by  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  consipicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  very 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  God  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  oeci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemistiT.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
this  subject,  it  may  here  sufiSce  to  say,  that  Ood  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that  the 
clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of 
their  unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  more  wonderful  things  he 
discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofs  he  meets  with  to  Mtablish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  there  is  a  Ood  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear everything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  •  • 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and 
that  this  is  performed  by  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visivc,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  *  formed  the  eye.* 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to 
dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  vision  ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance 
of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  fi^re,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
bea^  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  * 
It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  'wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working.' 


Rijltction  upon  a  Lanthom  and  Candle,  carried  by 
on  a  Windy  Night, 

As  there  are  few  controversies  more  important,  so 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  curiously 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable  t  But  perhi^ 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  question, 
whether  a  married  life  or  single  ought  rather  to  be 
chosen  !  that  being  best  determinable  by  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases.  For  though,  indefinitely 
speaking,  one  of  the  two  may  have  advantages  above 
the  other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  special 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  them  the  move 
eligible  to  particular  persons.  They  that  find  tiion- 
selves  furnished  with  abilities  to  serve  their  gmer»- 
tion  in  a  public  capacity,  and  virtue  great  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  condition  is 
usually  ex|)O0ed,  may  not  only  be  allowed  to  embrace 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  But  he 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  govern 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  govern  himself^ 
or  manage  his  oym  private  concerns,  or  whose  graces 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  virtues,  or  to  his 
ability  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  of  shunning  the 
occasions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escaping  the  guilt  of 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunities  of  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptations.  For 
there  is  such  a  kind  of  difference  betwixt  virtue  shaded 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  life,  as  there 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  the  opoi  air,  and 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  place  it  gives 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  less  danger  to  be 
blown  out. 

Upon  the  tight  of  Rose*  and  Tvlipt  growing  near  OM 

another. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tulips  last  till 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  this 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deserves  my  notice,  so 
methiuks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  reflection  or 
other  on  it.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  have  often  ob- 
served betwixt  the  fates  of  those  young  ladiea  that 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  less 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  wit, 
discretion,  and  virtue:  for  tulips,  whilst  they  are 
fresh,  do  indeed,  I  v  the  lustre  and  vividness  of  their 
colour}*,  more  delight  the  eye  than  roses  ;  but 
then  tliey  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  but,  as  sood 
as  they  have  lost  that  freshness  and  gaudinees  that 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate  into  things 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distasteful ;  whereas  roeM, 
besides  the  moderate  beauty  they  disclose  to  the 
eye  (which  is  suflicient  to  please,  though  not  to 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  longer  than 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retain  a  perfumed 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  and  virtues  that 
survive  the  spring,  and  recommend  them  all  the  year. 
Thus  those  unaavistni  young  ladie%  that,  because 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enough,  de«pise  all 
other  quttlities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  is 
ordinarily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  lasting,  not 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  endeaied 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wonder  and 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn  ;  whereas  thoee 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their  minds  as  to 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocrity  of 
beauty  be  very  desirable  whilst  that  lasts,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  recess  of  that  and  youth,  may,  by 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  and  those  virtues 
and  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  time  doee  bat  im- 
prove, be  always  sufliciently  endeMvd  to  those  that 
hAve  merit  enough  to  diioera  and  ralue  mch  exoil- 
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leucefl,  and  whose  esteem  and  friendship  is  alone 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word^  thej 
proTe  the  happiest  as  well  as  they  are  the  wisest 
ladies,  that,  whilst  the/  possess  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  youth  is  wont  to  gire,  neglect  not  the  acquist 
[acquisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  take  awaj. 

[Mtirriage  a  LotUry,'] 

Methinki,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 
to  the  sensitire  plant  which  you  hare  admired  at  Sion- 
garden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 
delusive  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leaves,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
dinadvantageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recovers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 
thene  objects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 
handM,  their  former  luHtre  vanishes,  and  they  appear 
Quite  differing  things  from  what  before  they  seemed ; 
though,  after  deprivation  or  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  again  at  a  distance,  they  recover  in  most  men's 
eyes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inveigle  and  delude  us.  I  must  add,  Lindamor, 
that,  when  I  compare  to  the  sensitive  plant  most  of 
these  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 
of  goods,  1  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  most 
mistresses.  For,  though  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  mc,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 
advice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  give  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  votary  to  Hymen  ;  yet  I  have  obcierved 
so  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  have  so  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  marriages  indissoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a 
lottery  ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 
turn of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  a 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Some  ConndaxUioru  Touching  the  Style  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures, 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patched, 1  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  style  of  the  Scripture  ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  their  own  repu- 
tation, divert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giving 
men  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts  of  it,  and 
dii  erting  them  from  allowing  the  Scripture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated  ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  being  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withheld  the 
Israelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.     *     * 

Of  the  considerations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
you,  there  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  hf'inii  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  several  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  htyle,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  tlie  rcttt. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  Khould  be  considered  that 
tboM  cavilkn  at  tne  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 
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and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translations,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  is 
made  be  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  I 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreten 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  arc  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  liWrty  to  recede 
from  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  I^tin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  oflen, 
besides,  by  not  sufficiently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  appear  less  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
considerable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.  And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  disadvantafi:es,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  all  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
orators,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call 
such  figures  rcheinata  kxeoi)^  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  vanish; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
orators  call  epanado*  antanaefang^  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  requisite. 

Beiidcs,  there  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  ollen 
quite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  of^n  something  of 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  oomposures, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enougk 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  what 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  be  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressi<nis. 
that  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  Ana 
this  consideration  is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  books,  for  two  particular 
rea^ns. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  S\Tiac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  oommenlj 
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Tariety  of  books  extant,  whereby  vre  may  learn  the 
rarious  significations  of  the  words  and  phrases ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappily  lost,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  whose  books  alone  we  can  but  very  imperfectly 
frame  a  dictionary  and  a  language,  there  are  many 
words,  especiftlly  the  hapax  leyomena,  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  those  few  acceptions,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand. Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitive  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  equivocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  different  meanings;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  how  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
rous conquests  of  David,  and  the  wi!*doni,  pro8i>crity, 
fleets,  and  various  commerces  of  his  son  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  very  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phrase  may  have  had  divers  other  significations  than 
interpreters  have  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  since  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  eastern  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  (a  little  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  dialects)  have  other,  and  oftentimes  \cry  dif- 
ferent significations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  versions  before,  or 
not  long  after,  our  Saviour's  time,  and  especially  that 
which  we  vulgarly  call  the  Septuagiut*s,  do  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  to  senses  very  distant  fiom  those  more 
received  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  so  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  as  their  believing  them  capable  of  significations 
differing  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preters have  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  fiat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwise, 
if  \/t  were  acquainted  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  known  in  the  times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  fiourishcd,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written  ;  it  being  very  likely,  that  among 
those  various  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  a  better  sense,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations ; 
and  perhaps  would  make  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  api>ear  eloquent  and  emphaticul.  *  * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  we  have  lost  di^'ers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  have  also  lost  the  means  of  acquainting 
ourselves  with  a  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  topography,  history,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  perusing  of  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  very  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  very  many  passages,  if  we  discemed  the  references 
and  allusions  that  are  made  in  them  to  those  stories, 
proverbs,  opinions,  &c.,  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.  And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  consider 
how  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Martial,  and  divers  other  Latin  writers  (not 
to  mention  Hesiod,  Mussbus,  or  otherancientcr  Greeks), 
are  lost  to  such  readers  as  arc  unactjuainted  with  the 
Roman  customs,  govenmient,  and  story ;  nay,  or  arc 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
circumstances  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
and  of  diren  particular  persons  pointed  at  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  latter  critical  have 
been  fain  to  write  comments,  or  at  least  notes,  upon 
every  page,  and  in  some  pages  upon  almost  every  line 
of  those  books,  to  enable  the  reader  to  discem  the 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  us  value 
writings  that  treat  of  familiar  and  secular  affaira, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  language,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  much 
do  you  think  we  must  lose  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  only  treat 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supematoral  mysteries,  but 
were  written  in  very  remote  regions  so  many  ages  ago, 
amidst  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  but 
l>e  great  strangers.  And  thus  much  for  my  first  gene- 
ral consideration. 

My  second  is  this,  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  says,  and  what 
is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must  not  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  very  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times ;  and 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Uod 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  be^tides  the 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  there. 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  S&muel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evangelists,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evi- 
dently historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  are, 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deserve  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and 
expressions  are  reconled  that  either  belong  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  upon  as 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  others.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
things  are  not  (especially  when  they  speak  ear  Cnt/ioiT) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  impott 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its.  Author. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of 
those  that  pass  for  true  histories,  the  supposed  spesiun 
may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  historian,  J«l 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  intitidiiaMl 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  etiuBtiit 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  or  because  tin 
historian  does,  as  it  often  happens,  give  himself  Um 
liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  does  not  iii 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them 
truly  professes,  having  not  followed  cunninsly-devtsed 
fables  in  what  they  have  written,  have  faithfully  set 
down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  thev  record, 
without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  speakers  than  to  the  Uws  of  truth. 

BIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  holds  by  univw 
sal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natural  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  was  Iwm 
at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  estate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  mechaiiica,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in 
1660,  he  made  so  great  and  rapid  progress  in  his 
mathematical  studies,  that,  in  1669,  Dr  Isaac  Barrow, 
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In  pirliament  aa  member  for  the  uniTenity  ;  «u 
■ppoinU.-*!  wardBnoftlie  mint  in  1«9S;  becumepre- 
■ident  of  thj  Hojiil  Sodety  in  1703  ;  anil  two  ji-an 
■fterwardi,  nccJTed  the  lionour  oT  kiu'Bhthood'ftoni 
QiwenAnoe.  TothcuarlviJlcil  gcntua and rngticit]' 
of  Ne»ton,  the  worlc]  in  indeblrd  for  k  rariety  of 
(pleodid  dbcoTcriei  in  natural  pbilmupb;  aud  ma- 


:^^ 


tbeoiatici :  nmonp:  lh<f>e,  hia  exposition  of  the  lavi 
vhicli  re)[ula>>'  the  itiovementa  iit  the  wlar  ■yateiD 
nlaj  he  reffrnil  to  as  thu  moii  brilliant.  The  flrst 
-   1  in  the  fonuatioa  uf  the  NewtoniMi  tyttem  of 


phiU)iiiiphy.  wiu  hU  iisixyay  of  the  kw  of  graWta- 
lioii,  whirhhe  ihowed  to  afl^t  ihcvaat  orb»  that 
revutrc  uvuiiil  the  luii,  not  Il-h  tliati  the  luiulleit 
olyeuti  OH  uur  own  glubo.  Tlw;  wurlt  in  which  he 
eiphiintd  tlii«  ty^tuiu  *»•  nrrillen  iii  Latin,  ac.d  ap- 
peared in  lSH7  4inilci1hetillci>r/'AiL«^iiEAu(iira- 
Tit  Frincipia  Afii(AtnuiCica--[Thi:MalL<;uitiliciilI*rin- 
ciplei  uf  N&turiU  Fliiloaupliy].  Tu  IJevtuu  we  uwa 
likewiw  eitenBiie  djitoveriea  iu  optlct,  by  whkh' 
the  aipect  o-f  thftt  Kienci;  kiu  «u  eutiiely  i:liiuitiul> 
th-Bthe  Jnayjukdy  be  tinned  it<  fuiuider.  lie  waa 
the  flnt  to  conceive  aud  duiuoattmhilfaC'iliviilliiiitj 
of  Ijjht  iiitu  niyt  oTwven  diflerent  tuluurs,  utd  |M^ 
KHJig  dirtiinuil  dtgree*  of  lelbm^bility.  Aftw 
ponuiiig  hi»QptiiHdinve«liB«tiun>duriint  aperiodirf 
Uiir-y  joan,  he  gave  to  th«  world,  in  111)4,  ttdcHulpd 
account  of  his  di»coverie»  in  uti  luloniraliln  work  en- 
titltJ  Optica  :  of  a  Tiratiu  of  At  Bfftfelums.  librae- 
ficHM.  Iii/la>lioia,mitCatuiii$of  LiykL  Beaidw Ihtri^ 
hepubUahed  Tuioiuprorinind  mallietnatiual  worka, 
whicli  it  i*  uuneceuary  hetv  to  enumerate.  Ijke 
bia  illuatiiou*  CniiteinporaTie*  Boyle,  Bwrow,  atld 
Ixicke.  tliig  eminent  man  devoted  niuth  altentiui  to 
theuluKysa-well  Jutu  iiutiirul  sdenco.  The  iiiyitical 
doctiinea  uf  reliKiuD  were  Ilioae  which  bo  chii'fly  iu- 
reiliKuted  ;  anil  to  his  irrcBtintcrcatiii  tbeni  we  owe 
the  coilitioailiffll  of  hia  Ohntrvatijmi  ypmi  Iht  Proplii- 
ciaofHuIg  WrU,  parlkalarhOui  I^htciHo/LuttiJ 
and  iht  Afiocalgpu  uf  Si  John,  puUislwd  afli-r  liki 
deHth.  Anioiij!  bii  manmcTipEi  were  fuunil  maiij- 
otber  thenlugicBl  piece*,  moatly  on  mch  aubjrc-raaii 
"--  Prophetii!  Htyle,  the  Ilut  of  Heaven,  the  Revc- 
>ns,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Sanctimrv.  itia 
Working  of  tlie  My>t4iry  of  Iniquity,  and  llie'Con- 
'  t  between  the  lioal  of  Ileaien  und  the  Tranagre* 
■  i>f  thu'CoTcnant.  Ttie  whole  nianuacripta  '  "" 
Sir  Isaac  were  perused  hj  Dr  Pellet,  by  niri 
ntwilh  ihceKpfiitora.with  tlii- vipwnf  imHisbinf 


pho. 


■tiiiy  ti 


c  iik.'« 


L-  Pro- 


An  hiilurira}  Arrovnt  t>f  Txo  Ni>tahlt  CW- 
r  of  SetiiilHrr,  aXrH>  fri^tn  lliepcn  of  Sir  Iiaae, 
firat  airpeara!  in  a  pprfcrt  form  in  1  Ir  IIor&li'}-'i  edl- 
mn  of  hi*  worki  in  1779.  Wc  aubjoin  a  apechnen 
if  hia  remarks  on 

For  undnitandinj  the  prophccica,  me  arc,  in  Iba 
tirxt  place,  to  acquaiut  aunclvct  with  the  li|:urmtiT« 
n^jurfl  of  the  propheta.  'iliia  huijrua^  in  taken 
am  the  analogy  between  tbe  world  uatunil,  anil  an 

XiM  or  kingdom  caiiiidcted  aa  a  Korld  politic 
cconlingly.  tha  whole  world  natural,  coniiptiiii;  of 
wen  and  earth,  ai^iiilica  the  whole  world  politic, 
inaifting  of  ihroncauid  people  ;  oi  M  much  of  it  m 
considered  hi  the  prophecy.  And  the  thinga  in  that 
world  signify  the  analogous  things  iu  this.     Fur  1)h 
heavenf,  luid  the  thirty  therein,  aignify  thrones  aud 
dignltiei,  and  thoae  who  rnjoy  them  ;  ajid  the  «»rih, 
with  the  Ihingi  thercun,  the  inferior  people ;  and  the 
lowest  parts  uf  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  (be 
lowest  or   most  Qiiaerable  part  of  Iheiu.     Whence, 
ascending  towardi  heaven,  and   descending   tu   the 
earth,  Bieputfnrtiaiiig  and  falling  in  poirec  and  ho- 
noui ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  orwaten,  and  lalLing 
into  Ilmn,  for  the  rising  up  io  aUy  dignity  or  donii- 
'    ifthcinfctioTalatcof  the  people,  or  fiiliiDg 
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:o  that  inferi 


ing  into  the  lower  parts  of  Ih;  eutb,  for  dcs«uditi| 
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,T,n8  fn,™  onB  pluc  to 
1  ono  office,  dignity,  ot  i 
T ;  frcn  eartfaquft^eii,  aiid  the  sh 
nd  oaith.  fir  lbs  iliakiiig  uf  doni 
nict  or  oTcribrow  thfm  ;  the  crenti 
id  euth,  and  the  pouiDg  knar  of  u 
'  end  uf  the  Boild.  for 

:b 

.  ^J  the 

tcrpnten  of  dipamn,  put  for  the  [wiMinii  of  kin|^  g 
quHiiik  But  in  iwcred  firophccv,  which  reganli  i 
Biugle  peTflonii,  the  Kun  it*  put  for  the  vhoJc  epeciea 
uid  nee  nf  kiii;n',  in  (he  kinplum  or  kin^oni*  of  the 
woriil  politic,  thininewilh  peg»l  power  nnd  plorj;  the 
moonfrirllio  >iody  of  Iheroniniotipwipli 
tha  kill?'"  wife  ;  tlie  Ran  for  mibordinate  prince*  uid 
pat  iiiFii,  or  for  binhop*  and  nileri  of  the  people  of 
Gnil.  wheNthe.Hi.  in  Chrirt ;  lifhtfor  theKloij,  tnith, 


ktid  il 


cwlth 


{nrat 


!•  for  at 


r,  blind] 

for  the  cciuiiis  of  a  kinjtdom,  or  far  the  dcHilMioii 
thereiif,  pmgiorlional  to  tho  darknen  ;  darkening  tha 
mu,  tiimiiiK  the  mcxin  into  bluod,  atid  falling  of  the 
■tar*,  fur  tlie  wme ;  new  moon*,  fur  the  return    ' 
di«]ier«d  people  into  a  Iwdy  politic  or  e«eleiiiairti 

hire  anil  meteor*  refer  (o  both  henren  and  earth, 
and  jisnifv  m  follow*  : — Burning  anything  with  fir», 
in  put  for  tlie  coiuuniing  thereof  bj  war;  a  i 
gration  of  the  earth,  or  turning  x  eountry  i 
lake  of  fire,  for  the  cMnsumption  of  a  kingdi  __, 
wftr ;  the  being  in  a  funiaeo,  for  the  being  iii  ilaieij 


nnder 


mther 


of  any  burning  thing  for  c>er  and 

ever,  for  the  con- 

perpclual  subjectio! 

ueied  peuple  under  the  muety  of 
and  ilaTcry  ;  the  Kurchiiig  heat 

■enecutioni,  an<i 

IS  on  the  elondpu 

idi  people ;  coTcring  the  nun  with 

n  of  the  king  bj 

mij  ;  ten>pc*ti 

cloud,  fur  the  .oiee 

Ufa  multitude 

der,  lightning,  h»il 

g  r»m,  for  a  teio- 

peat  of  wnr  di 


Jid  c 


Lin,  if  i> 


iup  water,  for  theer 
,       . ,  and  the  defect  of  i 
fur  'piriiuol  barren  tie-Hi. 

In  tlie  earth,  the  dry  laud  and  congregated  water*, 
a*  a  tea,  a  river,  a  Aoud,  ore  put  for  the  people  of 

of  water*,  I'ur  great  alflictiiin  of  the  people  by  war  «n3 
penwciitiun  i  turning  thlnE*  into  blood,  for  the  row. 
ticol  death  of  bulie*  pulitie,  ihnt  it,  for  their  diwolu- 
tiou  1  the  orertlon  lug  of  a  Ka  or  rirer,  for  the  iuvaiion 
of  the  earth  pulitie,  by  the  people  of  the  waiern ;  dry- 
ing up  of  natrn,  for  the  conqueit  of  their  region*  by 
the  earth  ;  fountain*  ot  waters  for  eillea,  the  perma- 
nent heodi  of  rUer*  politic;  inuuiitainK  and  i*lan>li, 
for  the  citiet  of  the  eiirth  and  *ea  jwlitic,  with  the 
tenitoric*  and  dominiunii  belonging  to  ihoie  dtiea; 
•Iniiandrockioruiountain*,  for  the  temple*  <^  citica ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  thow  deiia  and  rooki,  for  the 
■hutting  up  of  idol*  in  tlieir  teiiiplm ;  huuK*  and 
■hipK,  for  faiiiilin,  aMCiubliea,  and  towiu  in  the  earth 
and  Ha  p-Jitic ;  and  a  navj  of  nhipa  of  war.  for  an 
Kmy  of  thai  kinplom  that  m  ligni&ed  by  the  lea. 

Aiiiniala  aim,  and  vegetablen,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  (ereral  rogionii  and  eon  Jit  ions ;  and  partiEularly 
tno,  hrrbi,  and  laud  aiiiniul>.  fur  (he  people  uf  the 
earth  politic ;  Okjo,  reels,  and  fi-he»,  for  tho««  of  the 
water*  politic;  birda  and  iuiecl*,  for  theae  of  tb* 


and  a  wililetneu,  for  n  desolate  and  Ihin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  coniidered  in  prophecy,  eon- 
ilitu  of  Tuany  kingdoms,  Ihay  ore  reprtaeuted  by  a> 
many  part*  of  tha  world  natural,  on  the  noblest  by 
the  e<Te*tinI  frame,  oud  then  the  moou  and  cloud*  ace 
put  for  the  ciuunion  people;  the  Icm  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  rirer*,  and  by  the  onimaU  or  leg*- 
tablec,  or  buildinga  therein ;  and  then  the  gresta 
and  inorv  powerful  animal*  and  taller  traea,  an  put 
foe  king*,  princea,  and  noble*.  And  becan*e  the  whole 
kingdom  it  the  body  politic  of  the  king,  Ibenfote 
(be  tun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beut,  or  bird,  or  a  mnn, 
whereby  the  king  la  icpre*en(ed,  i*  put  in  a  lai^ 
lignificatlon  for  tho  (rhole  kingilom  ;  and  K-'icnl  ; 
onluiali,  aa  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  n  coat,  according  ,| 
to  their  muJitiea,  ore  put  for  Jeveml  kingdom*  and 
bodie«  politic;  andeafrificlngof  bcaato,  for  Blanghlcr- 
ing  and  conquering  of  kingdoms ;  oud  friendship  be- 
tween beoiits,  for  peace  between  kiDgdoma.  Yet  soine- 
timca  Tegetables  and  animal*  are,  by  certain  epithet*  '. 
or  cinsumntance*,  citended  to  other  ■igniGcatlons  ;  a* 
a  tree,  when  called  the  '  tree  of  life'  er  '  of  know. 
Iclge ;'  and  a  beait,  when  ceiled  '  the  old  «erpen(,'  or 
wonbipped. 

There  19  n  question  with  respect  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  ho.^  nt'cntly  excited  10  mudi  controverajr 
in  Ihe  lilurary  w«rlJ,  tliat  we  cannot  btduI  taking 
*DmG  notice  uf  it  in  ibis  place.  It  is  will  known 
that  during  the  la*t  furly  year*  of  hi*  life,  Ihe  in. 
ventive  powers  of  thii  great  pliila«oplier  *epmed  to 
have  loat  their  actiTlty :  he  mode  no  farther  di*co- 
verie*.  and,  in  hi*  later  *cientitlc  publications,  im- 
parted to  tiio  world  only  the  liew*  which  he  had 
ibrnied  in  early  life.  In  the  article  '  Newton'  in  the 
French  Hinpvphie  VnivtraeUt,  written  by  AI.  BioC,  ■ 
the  ttatement  wo*  for  the  flr*t  tbne  tnode,  that  hii 
tneutol  power*  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  inn. 
nity,  which  occurred  in  the  years  1692  and  1693. 
This  Hventieiit  was  by  many  received  with  incredu. 
lityi  and  Sir  Ilarid  Brewster,  who  publisheii  n  Life 
nf  Xewton  in  )B3I.  maintain*  that  there  i*  no  lutB- 


a  reli^oua  pointof  Tiewj  for  the  tl „ 

studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  life,  nor  is  the  testimony 
of  I'ven  so  great  n  man  in  favour  of  Christianity 
itf  much  value  in  a  case  where  eridence,  and  Dot 
Rnthnrily,  must  bi>  retorted  la  a*  the  real  ground  of 
deeisiun.  That  Newton's  mind  was  much  out  of 
order  at  the  period  mentioned,  appears  to  ns  to  be 
satisfactorily  provcil  even  by  documents  first  made 
known  to  the  world  in  Brewster's  work,  indepen- 
dently of  those  publiahed  by  M.  Biot.  The  lattti 
give*  a  manuscript  of  (he  DubJi  aatrononKr  Huygens, 
which  li  still  prescrvnl  at  I^eyden,  and  i*  to  the  fol- 
lowing efllrt.  'On  lhe!9th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotch- 
~lo  of  the  name  of  Colin  informed  mo  that  liaoc 
•wlon,  the  celebrHted  mathemoticiiin,  eighteen 
>nth*  previoualy,  hod  beciime  dtTangied  in  hia 
:nd,  eitlicc  from  ton  groat  apidicalion  to  hi* 
lilies,  or  from  exeenlve  sricf  it  having  hwl, 
hy  Are,  his  ehemical  lalwratary  and  suine  pupcrs. 
Having  made  nb*crvntiiins  before  the  cltanrellur  i>f 
Cnmbridge,  whiuh  IndicatMl  Ihe  nlicntvtiim  of  hi* 
inlcllcct,  he  wns  taken  cnre  of  by  hi*  friends:  nml 
hdng  eimflncd  tn  hi*  house,  remcdica  were  applivd. 
by  mean*  of  which  he  ha*  lately  m  tti  nntm'irA 
hi*  hcollli,  HB  to  begin  to  again  uiidtrstand  his  uwii 
Principia.'  Tbi*  account  ia  conllnni-d  liy  ii  diary 
kept  by  Mr  Abniham  de  la  I'ryine,  a  Cani1irid).-e 
■tiidciit,  •K\m,  under  date  llic  3cl  of  KilTiiarv  1693 
(being  what  vaa  on  the  continent  collvd  1633,  aa 
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the  English  year  then  commenced  on  25th  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  published, 
the  loss  of  Newton*8  papers  by  fire  wliile  he  was  at 
chapel;  adding,  that  when  the  philosoplier  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  erery  one 
thought  he  would  have  nm  mad;  he  was  so  troubUnl 
thereat,  tliat  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.* 
This,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  l.'Uh  September 
1693  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
*  I  am  extremelv  troublc«l  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.' 
Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — 

*  Sir — Iking  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
so  much  aflTected  witli  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  *twerc 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  uncharitablencss ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  l)eg  your  pardon 
for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality, 
in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  l^M)k  of  ideas  and 
designed  to  pursue  in  another  lxK>k,  and  that  I  took 
you  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant — Is.  Newton.' 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  : — 

*  Sir — I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  so 
entirely  and  sincerely  your  frien<l.  and  thought  you 
to  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  Ixlieved  what 
you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  luul  it  from  anybody 
else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  l)e  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  nie,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowle<lgment  of  the  contrary 
as  the  kindest  thing  you  cx>uld  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  tliat  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  K'tter  expresses,  I 
•ball  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  refiection  on 
my  carriage  lM)tli  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  more  reatly  to  forgive  you 
than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  tliat  I  truly  lovo  and 
esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  hapi>ened.  To  con- 
firm this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  because  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
lie  wholly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  1  leave  wholljr  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
remly  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  commands  or 
permission  to  do  it. 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
and  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given 
me  notice  of  wliat  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  woidd  point  out  tome  the  places 
that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
Tirtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
from  jou.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all, 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  yoa 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,*  &c. 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October : — 

*  Sir — Tlie  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemicjd,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wn)te  to  you,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether,  and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  me  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant — 1& 
Newton.* 

On  the  2r)th  September  Pepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambriilgo,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton's  mental  con<lition,  as  he  had  *  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
in(H)n8istcncy  of  every  part  of  it,  ai  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it,  from  tlie  concernment  I  have 
for  him,  lest  it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  from  hi^,  and  most 
lament  for — T  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.*  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  previously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 

*  where,'  says  he,  *ni)on  his  own  acw)rd,  and  before  I 
had  tinie  to  nak  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  vou  a  ver\"  o<hi  letter,  at  which  he 
was  much  concenied  ;  and  ridded,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
temper that  nmch  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together ;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you, 
and  beg  yotir  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he'  hath 
so  great  an  honour.  lie  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  will.* 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  papers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disonler,  to  which  tiie  name  of  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  *  Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  ])eing  no  longer  in  liis  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  foun<l  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  to 

*  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  hii 
work  on  the  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,* 
and  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'t 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  arc  siunmed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *IIere  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knigbt,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

*  natton's  MathematiciJ  IMotionsry,  article  ItttBUm, 

t  Should  the  reader  de«ire  to  investigate  the  queetioD  mora 
fully,  he  will  find  it  amply  discuflwd  in  Biot'a  Life  of  Newton, 
of  which  a  trandation  is  publibhed  In  the  Library  of  UMfial 
Knowledge ;  Brewster'i  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  S8S-S45 ;  Biotii 
reply  to  Drewkter,  in  the  Journal  df»  Savan»  tvt  June  183S ; 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ivl.  p.  6 :  Forufini  Quarterly  Review^ 
voL  zii.  p.  15 ;  and  Phzenologloal  Journal,  vqL  viL  p.  sas. 
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ftlmiHl  dirinc,  guiUed  b;  the  light  of  matheiDatiti 
punly  hia  owa,  firit  deinonatratcd  Che  niotuina  and 
ngurea  of  tlic  planets,  the  itatlia  »f  cuinota,  and  thu 
CAUKS  of  the  tides ;  vhu  discovered,  what  before  hii 
time  no  one  luid  evtn  aiu|i«!ted,  that  laji  of  ligltt 
are  difTerently  ivrrangllile.  and  that  tliis  is  Che  caiMe 
of  uolouni;  uid  wlio  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  (uitiqaity,  aiul  tho 
■acrud  writing*.  Jn  hia  pliiloaophf,  he  niBintauied 
the  la^jeity  o(  the  i^upn'mc  Btingi  in  hia  maii 
he  expfesaud  Ihi-  Biinplii:ily  of  llie  CuaiM^L 
mortula  tungratuLite  ttienisclvea  tiiut  the  world  has 
aeen  so  grLvt  und  excellent  anioii,  thegluryof  hi 


JoBN  Rat  (I6S3-1T05).  Ihc  aon  of  a  bladcsmith 
mt  Black  Notie^,  in  £aacx,  wua  the  moat  eminent  of 
•evcnd  diatinpiished  and  indefaligalle  cultlvatora  of 
natural  hiatory  who  appeared  in  Knglond  about  the 
middle  of  the  wrenleenth  century.  In  tho  depart- 
ment of  botany,  lic  lulimircd  witli  extmardinary 
diligence;  and  liia  works  on  this  subject,  wlilch  fttB 
more  numcroua  Clmn  tliosc  of  any  otiier  botanist 
exctjit  I.innnus,  hiiTe  such  nicrit  oa  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  tlie  greut  founders  of  the 
■dencc  Hay  was  cilueuted  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, irlicrc  he  was  a  It^ilow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Iiam:  Barrow.  IILs  theoli)giud  vicwa  were  akin  to 
the  rationnl  opiniuna  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
■od  by  Tillotoun  and  Wilkiua,  with  whom  also  Hay 
wa»  on  familiar  lerma.  Thu  iMaihig  uf  tlie  act  of 
nnUbrmily  in  lSli2  put  an  end  to  Itay's  proapecta 
In  the  church ;  fur  in  thftt  year  he  was  di'prire<l  of 
his  fellowslilp  uf  Trinity  rollvEe.  on  aeeiiuiit  of  Ills 
oonaclcntliius  refusal  to  comply  with  the  iiyuuctinn, 
that  all  ecciiuiaaticul  iKiraons  ahnulJ  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illk'giility  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  lu  cfniiwuiy  with  liia  friend 
Mr  WUIuglibv,  ol-o  relehtatLiI  a.  a  natumlisl,  he 
Tiaited  atvernl  ciinIiiK>ntDl  counlriei  in  1603;  Inlh 
before  and  alltr  wliicli  year,  his  Live  uf  natural  his- 
tory induced  liim  til  iicranihuliite  Kn;:lnnd  and  Scot- 
land extensively.  The  princilial  works  in  wliich  the 
reaults  uf  hia  BtmiiM  mid  travels  were  given  to  the 

Kbilc.  are.  UbserraraiHa,  Topayia/ihiral,  Moral,  and 
j/tuiliii/iral,  mmlt  in  a  JutrHeg  Ibiaiigh  pari  of  tht 
LoK  CaiMlria,  f-'cnuuiiy,  /to/y,  unrf  FraKce  (1673); 
an'l  Himoria  Plantaram  (ieneralit  ['  A  Geuenl 
Uiitory  of  I'laula'j.  'i'be  latter,  oinniiiting  of  two 
large  fulio  vulumca,  wliieli  were  publlihcd  in  IGBQ 
and  IGBd,  ia  n  vrurk  uf  prodigious  labour,  and 
idou  at  describing  and  reducing  to  tlie  auMior'a 
iTiletii  all  ttic  plants  tliaC  luu!  been  diseuvcred 
throughout  tlie  world.  Aa  a  cullivator  of  zoology 
and  entonioluef  "1^  ^^7  deten'ca  to  lie  mcnlioned 
with  honour;  and  ho  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enhirgiug  the  poithumoua 
worki  of  liis  friend  WiUughby  on  birds  and  Bahca. 
Hia  character  aa  a  nnturulist  is  thus  spoken  i 
tite  Rev.  Gilbert  Wliite  of  iSelborac,  wlio  was  addict- 
ed to  the  aaine  purauila:  'Our  countryman,  the 
excellent  Mr  Itay,  ia  Iliu  only  dcaeriber  that  cou- 
Teya  aome  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  sDiieriority  over  liis  followers  and  iniila- 
ton,  in  aplle  uf  Ihe  advantage  of  freah  dlacoverin 
and  mudcni  inforuiation.**  Cuvicr.  aUu,  gives  him 
a  high  cliaraeter  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  autlior  of 
A  recent  memoir  aneoka  of  him  in  thu  following  me- 
rited lemia: — 'llis  varied  and  useful  Isbonrs  have 
justly  cauacd  him  lo  be  rcgnrdnl  aa  the  father  of 
natural  hislory  in  this  country ;  and  liis  character 
it,  in  every  reapecC,  such  as  we  should  wish  Co  belong 
*  NiliiralllMiit^rB'BBllionWiLatMrU. 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  hi^  distinction.  Hia  I 
elaima  to  the  regard  of  poiterity  ore  not  more  foanded   ! 
on  his  iDtelleclual  capacity,  than  on  his  moral  ei- 
ccUcnce.    He  maintained  a  steady  and  DncomprO' 
miaing  adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  wlien 
vaeillutiun  and  change  were  ao  common  as  almost 
to  escape  umioliced  and  uncensurcd.    From  Home 
Conecientiuua  acruplca,  which  he  aharcd  in  comn 
with  many  of  the  wiaeat  and  mosl  pious  men  of 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  taerifli.-e  his  vicwi 
preferment  in  the  church,  althiiogh  hia  talents  and  ' 
learning,  joined  to  the  powerful   inflnence  of  bis  - 
Dunierous  fricnda,  might  have  Justified  him  in 
piring  tu  a  cunaiderablc  atalion.     The  benevolence    ' 
of  his  diaposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene-  j! 
roaiCy  of  his  praisu.  tlic  lendcrneas  of  his  censure,  ! 
and  solicitude  Co  promote  the  wclfan;  of  others.  llis  ' 
modesty  and  self-abusement  were  ao  great,  that  they    ] 
traiiipire  insensibly  on  all  occutions ;  and  his  aB);c-    i 
tiooate  and  eratefni  feelings  ltd  liiiii,  us  has  bivn 
remarked,  to  fulfll  tlie  siu'red  duties  of  fKcudihip    I 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  mid  to  adorn  thchustol  'I 
hia  friend  with  wreaths  wiiirli  he  himself  might    ' 
have  justly  naaumed.    All  the»  qu.-ilitie*  were  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  pun^st  C'hristian  Itwling,  '| 
and  Che  union  of  the  whole  conatitules  a  character   I 
which  procured  the  ■dmirntion  of  conCeminirarir^    ' 
and  well  deserves  to  be  recunimcnded  to  tlie  imi- 
tation of  iKMlerity."*    Fur  the  greater  pnrt  of  hT«    1 
popular  fame,  however.  Hay  ia  indebted  toon  admir- 
able trentlac  publiaheii  in  1G9I,  under  the  tilte  of 
The  WUdam  of  God  Mat.i/o'tfd  in  (Ac  KViU  o/  iIk    I 
Crcalion,  which   lins  gone  through  many  ediliuns,    ' 
and   been   translated  into  aeieril   continental  Ian-    , 
guagea.     One  of  his  roasona  for  compueiiig  it  ia  thui    [ 
stated  by  himself:  'By  virtue  of  mv  function.  1  aua- 
pccl  niyaelf  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  eubjccts', 
fbr,  Iwiiig  not  iK.'rmittod  to  atrve  thechurch  with  ray    | 
tongue  in  preaching,  1  know  nut  but  it  may  be  my   , 
duly  Co  aerve  it  with  my  hand  in   writing  ;   and  1    , 
have  mode  choice  of  this  aubject,  as  thinking  myself   ' 
beat  qmdifled  to  treat  of  ic'    Natm^  tlieolw'had    ' 
previoUMly  been  tnsited  of  in    Englanil   by   Bmlc,    ' 
Stilt ingtiL'Ct,  Wilklns,  Henry  More,  and  CudwurUl-,    | 
but  Itny  wns  the  first  to  ayslematise  and  populariae    ' 
the  aubject  in  the  manner  of  l'aley"a  work,  the  un-    ] 
rivailol  mcrita  uf  which  have  caunrd  it  to  supersede 
both  the  trcntiae  now  under  eonsidcmtion,  and  the 

lilnr  priHluctiuns  of  Derhom  in  the  beginning  of   | 
the  eighteenth  centary.f    But  though  written  In  a    ' 
more  i>le:ising  atylc,  and  at  a  time  whtn  si'iencv  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accorwv,  the  '  Natn-    ; 
rol  Theology'  of  I'aley  is  but  an  imiu'tion  of  Hay's 
Toluiiic.  Bod  iic  has  derived  from  it  many  of  hb 
moat  atrikiiig  arguments   and   illustrations.     Kay 
diapbiys  tliroughout  hia  treatise  much  philnsnphici] 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admisnon  nf  facts  in    ' 
natural  history,  and   good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  hia  subject  lo  indulge  in.    tivve- 
rol  exCraeta  from  Ihc  work  are  here  aubjoined. 

[The  Sludg  of.Valarc  Rtrommcm/fJ.] 
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admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  in  this  sublunary  world 
is  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man ;  yet  we  are  deficient 
herein :  we  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  me 
seems  more  material,  I  mean  natural  hi!«tory  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  diwomraend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies ;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weaknei^s  should  I  do  so ;  I 
only  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
clude this.  I  winh  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  T  wish  men  would  be  so  equal  and  civil, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  vilify  those  studies 
which  themselves  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conversant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  bo  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
parison whereto  that  of  words  and  phnises  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  leani'ng,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  imperfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  thin?!*,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantry,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 
given  up  to  the  study  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
lion's freuTy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture  or  imase. 
As  for  orator}',  which  is  the  best  tikill  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
voluptuary  art,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  variety  of 
sauces,  serving  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

[ProportioncUe  Lengthi  of  the  Necks  and  Legt  cf 

Anim€d4.'\ 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  Ood  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  1^.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
as  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  legs,  upon  which  they 
stand,  and  wherewith  they  transfer  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
conveniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  want«d  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  short  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  have  been 
unsupporta^lc),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brinp  it  to  bis  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
they  that  have  short  legs  short  ones,  9^  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizards ;  and  those  that  have  no 
legs,  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  esjiecially  seen  in  beasts  that 
feed  constantly  upon  rrass,  whose  necks  and  legs  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
'^nnot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
needs  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  very 
laborious  and  painful  for  the  muscles ;  therefore  on 
each  tide  the  ridge  of  the  vertebres  of  the  neck, 


nature  hath  placed  an  aptmeurosis^  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  stretch 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  ne<:k,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
^nilgar  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wado 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answcrably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted  ;  for  some  water- 
fowl, which  are  palmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  very 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  swans  and  gee!*e, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  nmy  observe  the 
admirable  providence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  jhwIs  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpose,  though  their  legs, 
as  is  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists*  usual  flam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  iinintals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  oi 
absurd  and  uncouth  shapes,  produced  at  fintt,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  perform  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  they  soon  perished,  and  were  lost 
again.  For  these  birds,  wc  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  fat  upon  land.  Vet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs  ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  in  such  manner  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[OocCi  Exhortation  to  Activity, "l 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  interprctatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-funiished  world  ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee  ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength  ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  oi 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thj 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive  of 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinaxy  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of 
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sallading;  for  delectable  flowers,  to  gratify  the  eye 
with  their  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  and  thy  scent 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoi-ifcrous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  suffrutiocs ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comefy 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.  I  nayc  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  clay,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  villages  convenient  for  thy  habita- 
tion, provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  cuntody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  zoon  politikrm,  for  the  improvement  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
observations  and  experiments;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-paved  streets,  and  ele- 

rt  rows  of  hou!K«,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
my  honour  and  worship,  with  beautiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted in  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  strange  and 
foreign,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries,  lor  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c.,  of  those  places ;  in  politics,  by  noting 
their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &c.  In  physiology,  or  natural  history,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drugs,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  CDabled  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
shalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  have  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.  Go  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
paKicular.' 

1  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  gracious 
Author  of  man's  being  and  faculties,  and  all  things 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchutis,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  and  fmits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows buithened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diffe- 
ronceth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  r^on  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wildemess. 

If  a  country  thus  planted  and  adomed,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  thus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar- 
barous  and  Inhospitable  Scythia,  without    houiea, 


without  plantations,  without  corn-fields  or  vineyards, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  forage  for 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  fle«h  roasted  in 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rude 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  and 
naked  Indians — instead  of  well-built  houses,  living  in 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  end-ways ; 
then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  nearly 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  than  man's,  and 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 

[AU  I%ingt  not  Made  for  Ma$L] 

There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  this  earth, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  were  made  only 
for  man,  add  have  no  other  use.  For  ray  part,  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  were  so 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  use. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  the 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  us  ;  nav,  a 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  so  much  as 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smallness,  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  is 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  have  may  bring 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  be^t  telescope  that  con  poasibly 
be  made  ?     And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  in 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunary  world,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  no  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  in 
vain  ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  use  to,  thoM 
who  shall  live  after  us  in  future  ages.     But  though 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  true  that  all  things  were  matle 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  creatures  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  us,  at 
least  to  exercise  our  wits  and  understandings,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  so  aiford 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  glorifying  their  and  our 
Maker.     Seeing,  then,  we  do  believe  and  assert  that 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  us,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  they  serve  us,  else  we  frustrate  this 
end  of  their  creation.      Now,  some  of  them  serve 
only  to  exercise  our  minds.     Many  others  there  be 
which  might  probably  serve    us    to    good  purpode, 
whose  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  ever  like 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.    True  it  is,  many 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  careless, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.    Some  reproach  methinks 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
animals  still  in  the  world  whose  outward  shape  is  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  less  their  way 
of  generation,  food,  maxmers,  uses,  obeerved. 

Ray  published,  in  1672,  a  CoOectum  of  EiyiiMk  Pro- 
verbs, and,  in  1700,  A  Persuative  to  a  Hofy  Lift.  Tlie 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  solid  character 
which  distinguishes  his  scientific  and  physioo-theo- 
logical  works.  From  a  posthumous  yxtlmne  of  his 
correspondence  published  bj  Derham,  we  extract 
the  following  a^cting  letter,  written  cm  hit  death- 
bed to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

'Dear  Sir— The  best  of  friends.  These  aie  to  tiJn 
a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this  world :  I  look  npoo 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  jonr  kindnees 
expressed  anyways  towards  me  a  nundredfbld;  bless 
you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this 
.world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter ;  grant 
ns  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am,  Sir,  etenud^ 
yours — John  Hat. 
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During  rhin  period  there  Hired  •eTernl  uriters  of 
peat  industry,  whose  works,  though  notnn  snhJMTts 
calcalated  to  trive  the  names  of  Ihe  authors  much 
popular  celehrily.  hn»e  jet  been  of  coniiderablc  use 
to  sntHequent  titerarv  men.  Thomas  Staklki- 
(IB2S-I678)  is  the  author  of  an  eniiiite  and  bulky 
compiLition,  entitled  The  Jtulory  of  PhilaKiphyi 
amiaiimg  ihe  Lhrt,  Opinim;  Aclumt,  and  VU' 
amne*  of  the  Fhitom^ilKn  of  erery  Sect.  Of  tliis 
the  Snt  volume  appeared  in  I6S5,  and  the  fourth  in 
1662.  Its  style  is  uncnath  and  obscure  ;•  and  the 
■rork.  though  still  resorted  tu  ns  a  mine  of  informa- 
:ion.  has  been  In  nthcr  respects  superseded  by  more 
elegant  and  less  voluminous  proiluctions.  Sm  WiL- 
UAH  ]>QaDALE  (1605-1686)  wus  hiKhiy  dislin- 
gniihed  for  his  knowledge  of  heriJiiry  and  antiqui- 
tlos.  His  work  entitled  T^  Banmage  of  Engtaml, 
ts  estccnied  as  without  a  rival  in  its  own  depart- 
1 1  and  his  Anliguitia  of  WarwiclJiirt  lUiulraled 
(I6S6),  hns  been  iilncvd  in  Ihv  foreinott  rank  uf 
county  histories.  lie  publisbeil  also  a  ll'ulory  oj  Si 
FanTt  Calhtdrvl ;  and  three  Tolumes  of  a  great  work 
entitled  ilf(nia(rKTiii^o^;faaiiffl  (1635-1673).  intended 
lo  embrace  thu  hislury  of  the  niuiiastie  anil  cither  re- 
Jigious  foundations  nhii-h  Gxislt.-d  in  Knglond  t>efure 
the  neforniHtion.  Btvides  scvernl  other  publkalions, 
Dugdalek'ft  a  lai^  eoltectiim  of  manuscripts,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  librarj-  at  Ox- 
furd.Bnd  at  the  Hi'mJd's  college.  Anthont  Wood 
(I633'1693),  a  initivu  of  Oxford,  whs  adJiuted 
^milar  pifrsuits.  llepubllsluHL  in  1691,  awdl-kno< 
work  entilled  Allirint  Oxottitmieii,  being  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  almost  all  thu  eminent 
Bullion  edutateij  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Cainhridge.  This  book 
has  been  of  much  utility  to  tlic  compilers  of  bk>- 
ipvphical  works,  though,  in  point  of  coni[iusition  and 
impartiality,  it  is  held  in  little  esteem.  Wond  appears 
to  have  been  a  respecter  i>f  truth,  but  to  have  been 
frequently  niisled  by  narniw-niinded  prejudices  aud 
liastlly-fbrmeit  opinions.  His  style  is  pour  and  vnl- 
gar,  and  Ins  mind  seems  to  hure  been  tlie  reverse  ol 
philosuphicJil.  He  compiled  also  a  work  <Hi  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  nniversily  of  Oiford, 
wliidi  WHS  published  only  in  Latin,  the  translation 
inlii  thai  htiiguntni  being  niaile  by  l>r  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxfonl.  KuAH  Abbhoi.k(IGI;-169!>.  a  famooi 
antiquary  and  virtuusih  was  a  friend  uf  Sir  WilUun 
Uugdale,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  astrology  and  al- 
lieiiiy.  but  al\erw»nts  di'Votcd  his  attention  more 
xclustvely  tu  anlii|uities.  Iieralilry,  and  the  cullec- 
ion  of  coinsanilcillKTnirilieK.  II is  m(«t  culebratwl 
work,  entitled  The  Uttitulim.  Ijir,,  and  Cereimiet 
ofOuMmtSMe  Order  of  the  (Kirfer.  was  published 
in  teiS.  A  ciillw:tion  at  mritics,  books,  and  manu- 
scripts, which  he  pn^rnte.!  to  Ibe  university  of  Oi- 
fijril,  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Ashmnlcan 
museum  now  cxistini;  thcrv.  John  Avbhet  (1696- 
ITOn)  studied  at  Oxford,  anil,  wlule  there,  aided  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  Ihigilale's  '  Monasticon 
Angllcnnnni ;'  st  a  UtAT  nerinl,  he  ftimished  valuable 
'stance  to  Anthony  Wood.  His  only  published 
. .  k  is  H  collection  of  popular  superstitions  relative 
tn  dreams,  portents,  ghosts,  witchcraft,  &c.,  under 
tlie  title  of  MMtBanie:  His  manuscripts,  of  which 
■  Tiks  tbe  fuUowliif  iBBtrncc  si  s  tpsdingn :  '  BDopUolan 
s  fAciiltv  (ipT<Hlnfr  phmomfna  snd  lotctllglbl?*  " 
wsffl  ;  wbvTFby  w«  pmufld  (bnwBl 
ry  tbintts  and  spm-tae*.  Or* t  to 


many  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmoluan  mnsenm  i 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  prove  Mis  researches 
to  have  lieen  very  extensive,  and  have  furnished 
much  useful  Information  tu  later  antiquaries,  i 
brey  has  been  too  harshly  censured  by  Gifibrd  ai  . 
credulous  fool ;  yet  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  his 
power  of  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood  was  by 
no  means  remarkable.  Tliree  volumes,  published 
in  13)3,  under  the  title  of  Ictteri  icritUn  by  Eminaa 
I'ermini  in  the  Sewntcailh  and  Eiyhteenth  Cntturia, 
^.  viA  Liva  of  EmiacTii  JUm,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curious  literary  anecdotes,  which 
Aubrey  communicated  to  Anthony  Wood.  Tbois*« 
IttXER.  a  distinguished  historicid  antiquary,  is  the 
last  of  his  class  whom  we  shall  mention  at  preseal 
Having  been  appointed   royal   hialoriograpbei  in 


TboDuis  Brmer 
1692.  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  re 
search  wbicli  his  office  nfTorded  bim,  and  in  1?0 
benim  to  pulilish  a  collection  of  public  treaties  ani 
eompncts.  under  the  title  of  Faifera,  CoHTmHatUM, 
etniuKcamitir  nenerit  Acta  PaUira,  intrr  Reget  AnijUa 
et  alim  Frmc',vi,  a/>  anno  1 101.     Of  thii  work  he 

Iiublished  flffcen  volumes*  folio,  being  asnited  in  hii 
sbours  by  Robert  Sanderson,  another  industrioos 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after 
Hymer's  death  in  1T15.  The  *  Ftedern,'  though  ira- 
inctliixlical  and  ill  digo<tcd,  is  a  highly  valuable 
piil>ticHtion,  and.  Indeed,  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  acenratcly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  England.  Pifly-cight  miinuicrint  volumes, 
containing  a  nrcat  variety  of  historical  materials 
collected  by  Itymer,  ore  preserved  in  the  British 


Very  different  in  character  Tmm  these  grave 
pouiIeniuB  authors  were  their  contemporaries  Tom 
hX'HFUir  RLid  Tom  Brown,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  with  occastoual 
whimsical  compositions  botb  in  proae  aud  verse, 
which  are  now  valued  only  as  csnveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manner*  of  the  time.  D'Urfey'l 
eomodies,  which  possess  much  farcical  bumour,  have 
long  been  considered  too  licentious  for  the  sta^  Am 
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a  merry  and  facetious  companion,  his  society  was 
greatly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  com- 
poser of  jovial  and  party  songs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  *  The  Guardian,'  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be 
Fat,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  lal^ours  of  D'Urfey,  *  who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  i8land  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gives  thenL*  In 
the  G7th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D'Urfey's  benefit.  The  produce  seems  to  have 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tom 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow*  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  tlie  metro[M>lis.  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  well  as  shrewdness 
uid  humour,  but  are  deformed  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buffoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest ;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all"  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
delicacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

[Letter  from  Scarron  in  the  Next  World  to  Louis  XIV.] 

All  the  conversation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  and  the  devil  a  word  we  can  hear  in 
any  of  our  cofTcc-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majesty 
is  more  or  less  roncemed  in.  'Tis  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  ha«  been  so  «^at  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  1  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  1  want  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  arc  coninicnded  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  opening  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  cliniacteric,  at  which 
age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  making  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighbours  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  hw.  above  such  sordid  precedents  ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  you  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions  ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  all  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty, he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
dt^ly  drinks  your  health  every  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  couhcience.  •  • 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  affairs  of  the  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  siege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  had  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  y^ur  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too  ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  gaieti  de  cceuTy  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  houm  consumed  that  magnificent  structure, 


which  was  two  hundred  years  a-building ;  therefore, 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  beseech 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  others  their  share. 
Why,  thou  diminutive  inconsiderable  wretch,  said  I 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  worthless  idle  logger- 
head, thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thumb  in  ini- 
quity, how  aares  such  a  puny  insect,  as  thou  art,  have 
the  impudence  to  enter  the  lists  with  Louis  le  Grand ! 
Thou  valuest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  but  how  I 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  assist 
Olympias.  'TIS  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  courage  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  and  upon  the  iipot. 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  royal  master  can  boast  oi^ 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  such 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.     *     * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  cries  an  odd 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  up  before,  like 
a  country  scraper.  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  of  me !  Why,  who  are  you !  replied  I  to  him. 
Who  am  1,  answered  he  ;  why,  Nero,  the  sixth  em- 
peror of  Rome,  that  murdered  my Come,  said 

I  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histonr  as 
well  as  yourself,  that  murdei*ed  your  mother,  kicaed 
your  wife  down  stairs,  despatched  two  apostles  out  of 
the  world,  begim  the  first  persecution  i^instthe  Chris- 
tians, and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  death. 
[These  actions  are  maide  light  of,  and  the  sarcastic 
shade  proceeds — ]  Whereas,  his  most  Christian  mi^estj, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all*oppo0en 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  a  million 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  t'other  million  <^ 
them  a-grazing  into  foreign  countries,  contrary  to 
solemn  edicts,  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  other 
provocation,  that  I  know  of,  but  because  they  were 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  Chrone.  In 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  pass  for  a  rogue  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class  ;  but  be  advised  by  a  strangn", 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  4is  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  murdered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  thou  hast 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  thrummer 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  gi>'e 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  face,  and 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  as  manv 
years  as  my  gracious  master  has  done,  and  hadst  had, 
instead  of  Tigelliuus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  have  governed 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  probability,  have 
mjvde  a  much  more  magnificent  figure,  and  been  in- 
ferior to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  have  httn 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  (for  so  I 
guessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  noise) 
disputing  it  very  fiercely  at  the  next  table  ;  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  was,  which  was  the  most  heroical  age ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  much  upon 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  age,  pro- 
perly so  called,  began  with  the  Theban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  that 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jason,  The- 
seus, Tidaeus,  with  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Achillea,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished  ;  men  that  had 
all  signalised  themselves  by  their  personal  gallantly 
and  valour.  His  next  neighbour  airgucd  very  fiercely 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Grecian 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  com- 
manders about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstreperous 
for  that  of  Julius  Oesar,  and  managed  his  argument 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  every  minute  when 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggerheads  in  good 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  controversy,  gentle- 
men, says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  lungs  are 
foundeicd ;  but  this  1  positively  assert,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  we  live  in  is  the  most  heroical  age,  and  that 
my  master,  Louis  le  Grand,  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
it.    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  mi^  that  appear  I 
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cried  the  whole  pikck  gf  them,  opening  up™  lue  ill  ut 
Dncv.  Bj  jour  leaie,  geiilUmm,  Buimred  I,  two  to 
one  ii  odds  it  football ;  but  having  ■  hcro'i  nuH  to 
defend,  I  find  roywlf  poMesMwi  ■ilh  b  hero's  rigour 
knd  rHoIutioii,  and  dou't  doubt  but  t  shall  bring  jou 
oTer  to  mr  party.  Th»t  Bge,  IhErefora.  ix  the  most 
h^raicil  which  u  the  boldctt  ond  Lmtoit;  the  an- 
cieota,  I  grant  JOD,  got  drunk  uid  cut  throati  u 
well  M  wo  do ;  but,  gcntleiuen,  tbr;  did  not  tin 
upon  the  NLDie  foot  u  ne,  nor  bad  ao  monj  diicou- 
t»gement»  to  deter  them  ;  *   *  »o 'tis  Bpluin  cue,  you 


•M,  that  the  heroiw 


I  on  our  lido.    To  apply  tl 


Mrived  and  undoue  infinite  numbcn  of  poor  wttlchen  ; 
ud'all  Chi)  for  bit  own  glory  and  aiubilion,  when  be'i 
amuted  that  hell  g^iei  eveiy  uioroent  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whether  your  Jaiow,  your  Araimemnona,  or 
Aleianden,  dumt  have  Tentured  HilieroicaUy ;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  emperDm  of  Geimany,  your  me- 
chanic kingK  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
atatva  of  Holland,  hare  courage  enough  to  write  anec 
ao  illustrious  a  copy. 

Thu%  sir,  rou  way  see  with  what  leal  I  appear  in 
joar  tnajeitj's  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
ofmapilfjing  your  great  eiploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilitiea.  At  the  name  lime,  I  must  frerly  own 
to  you,  that  I  bale  met  with  some  rouph-bewn  saucy 
fawalt,  that  tave  stoj.ped  me  in  my  full  fareir  wbeB  I 
hBTe  been  einatiuting  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
dumbfoundeti  me  wiih  their  rillanous  objections,  that 
I  could  not  tell  lion  lo  reply  to  them. 


Uadam— Though  (he  ill-iiBlured  world  cenninnyoa 
for  nnoking,  yet  1  would  adiiw  you,  madam,  nut  (o 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diienion.  la  the  &nt  place. 
It  it  healthful ;  and,  aa  Galen  rightly  ub«nes  i*  a 
iOTerelgii  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  cor.itant 
peiwcutur  of  old  ladies.  Keoundly,  tobacco,  though 
It  be  a  heathenish  werd,  it  L>  a  great  help  to  Chris- 
tian meditations ;  which  is  the  reanun,  1  suppuse,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  id  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  bauds;  besidea, 
■rery  pipe  you  brmk  may  serra  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
uortalit}'.  wid  show  you  upnu  what  slender  accidents 


t  life  < 


t    I 


■ting  1 


fasc-days,  owd  to  mortify  upon 
beef,  because  it  put  him,  u  he  said,  in  mind  that 
all  fleeh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
ba  leanit  from  tobacco,  it  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  Tanish 
like  a  vnpour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  faihioDable,  at  least  'tis  iu 
a  Ciir  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  Ion;  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 
a*  nnluraily  uahcn  Id  the  pipe,  as  the  SKord-bcarer 
walkji  before  the  lord  mayor, 

[An  liuiiati'i  Aecomt  of  a  London  Gaaatiy-HaiHt.'] 
The  KiiKliih  prcteod  that  they  worship  but  ons 
(lad,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  belisn  what  they  aay  ; 
for  besidcii  WTerafllting  diTinitiu,  to  which  we  may 
•ee  them  daily  efler  their  rows,  they  bare  scleral  other 
inanimate  ones  to  whom  they  pay  eacriScci,  as  1  hare 
observed  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  1  hap- 
In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
mund  and  corered  with  a  );rreii  imcAum,  lighted  in 
the  midst,  and  enciim]ia«ed  by  seteral  penons  in  a 
sitting  posture,  as  ve  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifice*. 
At  the  lerj  moment  1  came  into  the  rwnu,  on*  of 


0  distribute 


that  he  held  in  bis  hand.     Upon  these  leaie*  wen 
represented  certain  figures  rery  awkwardly  painted) 

however,  thcj  must  needj  be  the  images  off ''-'- 

nitles;  for,  in  proporCioa  aa   the 

round,  each  one  of  the  assiatants  i 

it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  doration.    I  ob- 

sencd  that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  thaa 

thofo  Ihet  make  iii  their  other  temples. 

After  trie  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  Ian 
hi«  baud  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  Cni 
rest  of  the  book,  and  CDntinues  some  time  iu  tLs  pos- 
ture, seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  alL 
All  the  rest  of  the  couipany,  attentive  lo  what  he  don, 
are  in  susnense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoieabli 
all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
agitations,  according  lo  (be  spirit  which  hap- 
..:__  .1 —  ji__  ■..:.  .  jjjj  |ijn3,  together,  and 
earnestly  looking  upon 
„  .  „  .   .  third  bites  bis  finger^ 

imps  upon  the  ground  with  bis  feet.     Ereiy 
'■"""    '"  """Jrt,  makes  such  eittaordinaiT  po«- 
ns,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  louger 
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a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  aciied  bj  the  same 
fury  with  the  rest.  He  tean  the  book,  and  deroun 
it  in  bis  rage,  tbrowii  down  the  attar,  and  cunas  the 
sacritice.  Nothing  now  ix  to  be  heard  but  complainti 
and  groans,  cries  and  iniprecatious.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  fiirinus,  1  judge  that  the  Ood  that 
they  worship  ii  a  jealous  deity,  Hho,  to  puniah  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  posaces  bim. 

Zoeonua,  or  JVew  Maxim  <tf  SlaU  and  ConRrsofiDX. 

Though  a  soldier  in  (ime  of  peace  is  like  a  chimnCT 
in  suioiner,  yet  nhat  vire  man  would  pluck  down  hu 
chimney  because  bis  almanac  tells  him  it  if  tba 
middle  of  .luue  ( 

War,  as  the  world  ^(ta  at  present,  is  a  nunery  for 
(he  gallows,  as  lloiton  iii  for  Ilie  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tbolomcw  fair  fur  (be  tRo  playhouKS. 

CovetDusuess,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 

Lombard  Street,  finding  hiiaeetf  very  ill. 


sent  for  a  parson  to  admi 

of  tbe  church  to  bim.    While  tbi 


the  li 


1  fta- 


forming,  old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  ba 
was  a  little  recovered,  the  doctor  offered  the  chalice 
No  no."  cries  ho  ;  '  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
twenty  shillings  upou't ;  upon  my  word  1 

I  der^man  preached  like  an  angel,  yet  be 


Iu  tbe  lato  civil  wars,  Slcpheu  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts.  IJpon  this,  one  of  the  eongra- 
gation  immediately  runs  out  of  church.  '  Why,  wlutt's 
tbe  matter  V  says  a  neighbour.  *  Only  going  for  mj 
night-gown  and  alippers,  for  I  find  hb  must  take  Up 
quarters  here  to-night." 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  tba 
taTem,  where  you  treat  yourself  aa  well  aa  him,  and 
entul  a  thiist  and  headache  upon  him  next  moroing. 
To  treat  a  pour  wretch  with  a  battle  of  Botigundy,  or 
fill  his  tnulf-boi,  in  like  giiing  a  pair  of  lace  ruffica 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  hi*  back.  Put 
something  into  hia  pocket. 

What  IS  sauce  tor  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  bofctl  tbe  Itoman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  tbe 
ChrialiauB   returned    the    same  compliment   to   the 
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Thkt  which  puaa  for  current  doctrine  at  one  junc- 
ture, and  in  one  cllnuite,  won't  do  la  in  uiotter.  Ths 
ckTalieiB,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troublea,  uwd  to 
tiump  up  the  12th  of  the  Homatu  upon  the  p<u1i>- 
ment ;  the  parLiaujent  trumpM  it  upon  the  AnUT, 
when  the;  wnuld  not  diab&nd  ;  the  azioj  back  uain 
upon  the  puliajnent,  when  the;  ditpated  their  oiden 
Nerer  wm  poor  chapter  M>  unmercifully  toised  to  ud 
fro  ngun. 

Not  to  flatter  ourselTca,  we  Engliab  tn  none  of  the 
moM  conat&nt  ud  euj  people  in  the  world  When 
the  late  wax  pinched  ua.  Oh  I  when  ehall  we  bars  a 
peace  and  trade  again!  Wc  had  no  sooner  a  peace, 
but,  Huzza,  bojs,  for  a  neif  war  '.  and  that  we  ihall 
*Don  be  aick  of. 

It  maj  be  no  Ksndal  for  ua  to  imitate  one  good 
qualitr  of  a  ncighbuurine  nation,  wbo  are  like  the 
turf  taej  bum,  alow  in  aiudlin^,  but,  when  onoe 
(horaUHhlr  lighted,  keen  their  f-- 

Wbatafino 


the  auditory  at  the  coDcluilon  of  hia  Mnuon  : — 
*  In  ihort,  if  TOD  don't  lire  up  to  the  prtc^ta  of  the 
goipel,  but  abandon  younwlves  lo  your  irregular  ap- 
petite*, you  muat  eipect  to  receife  your  reward  In  a 


ite*,  you  muat  eipect  to  re 
»in  place,  which  tis  not  g< 


here,' 

To  quote 

St  AmbroM,  or  St  Jerome 

or  any  other 

red-lettered  father,  to  prore  any  mch  ii 

portant  truth 

M  this.  Thai 

.irtue  is  commendable,  ai 

be  avoided, 

like  sending  for  the  ahenff  to  come  with 

thepo™™^ 

laliu  lo  diapcrse  a  few  boj 
be  done  witliout  him. 

a  at  foot-ball. 

nen  make  the  aame  use  o 

fathera  and 

ur  beau*  do  of  their  canc! 

,  not  for  lup- 

port  or  defi 

coret  themMhea  with   fine  cobweb  d 

Homer'a  god 

did  with  a  cloud. 

Some  book*,  like  the  city  of  London 

fan  the  bet- 

lumt. 

to  buy  all  th 

rrr  aajing  of  Rabelaia,  tha 
bad  UL  that  come  out 

becauaethey 

will  neyer  bo 

printed  again. 

During  thia  period  Scotland  produued  many  emi- 
nent men,  but  acarcely  any  wtiu  attumptefl  compo- 
dtton  in  the  Engllah  language.  Ttie  difference 
between  the  conimoa  speech  of  tiie  one  country  and 
that  wliici]  waa  used  in  the  other,  hod  bc<.'ii  widen- 
ing eTcr  since  the  days  o(  Chaucer  and  Jamel  I^ 
but  partjculorly  since  the  accession  of  Jainea  VI  to 
the  English  throne:  the  Scotch  remaining  atatjon- 
ary  or  declining,  while  tlic  English  was  odvaiiinng 
In  refinement  of  both  structure  and  proniinci:LUoD. 
Accordingly,  eicept  the  worka  of  llrummond  of 
Hawthomdcn.  vlio  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
language  of  Drayton  and  Jonson.  there  did  not 
ttppear  in  Scotland  any  estimable  apecimen  of  ver- 
nacular prose  or  poetry  between  the  time  of  Mait- 
land  and  Montgomery  and  that  of  Sir  Oeomie 
Maceenzie,  Ixtnl  Advocate  under  Charles  II.  and 
Janie*  II.  (1636-16^1),  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  learned  man  of  his  time  that  maintained  an 
■cqiuintuice  with  the  lighter  dcpartmenta  of  con- 
temporary English  Lteratare.  Sir  George  waa  ■ 
fHend  of  Dryden,  by  whom  he  is  mentiooed  with 
great  respect  i  and  he  himaelf  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  is  at  least  In  pnie 
Englidi.  and  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  after 
the  beat  models  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
moiBl  essays,  vhichposseM  tlie  same  merits.  Theae 
are  entitled,    On  Happintai  Tlie  BetigiiKt  SUici 


SolitaA  Pr^trred  to  /*■>&&  Emplamait!  Mi 
GaOmtryi  the  Moral  Hiibry  of  Fragi^;  i 
Statai.    Sir  George  Mackenue  is  one  of  the  (t 


dard  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  bkewlas 
published  various  political  and  antiqoanan  tra 
An  important  historical  produiCion  of  h»  pen, 
titled  Mrnairi  of  Iht  Affair,  of  Scotlaitd,  fnm 
RttlaratioK  of  Charia  II.,  lay  undiscovered  in  mi 
script  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  prii 
till  1821.  Though  pcrsonaUy  diapoaed  to  humanity  I 
and  moderation,  the  severities  wtiich  he  waa  ins' 
mental  in  perpef  rating  against  the  oovenitntcn 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Adv»:ate  under  a  tj-tiuinical  ' 
govemment,  excited  agninst  him  a  degree  of  popu- 
lar odium  which  has  Dot  even  yet  entiiel;  aubaiiled. 


He  is  more  honourably  dislingniahed  as  tl 
of  the  library  of  the  Facnlly  of  Advocntci 
burgh.    At  the  Revolution,  he  retired  to 
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um  oaoBOB  lucsiiixis. 


where  hii  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  his  essays,  Uie  only  compositions  hear- 
ing  a  resemblance  to  English,  which  appeared  in 
Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  were  oon- 
trorersial  pamphlets  in  politics  and  (Uyinity,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  following  specimens,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  Terse  than  in  prose;  and  that  eren  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
violent  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

[Pram  of  a  Ootmtry  Life,'] 

0  happy  country  life !  pube  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care. 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  soft  content. 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  love :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  loyers  their  names  confound 

On  barks  <n  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  themselves  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtlea  pleasant  branches  spread  ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  love. 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prove. 

But  oh  !  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress'  eye ! 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
Displayed  in  Cselia,  when  she  will  be  kind  I 
Wlukt  a  dull  thing  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If  heavenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  ! 
For  when  fair  Cselia  leaves  this  charming  place, 
Her  absence  all  its  glories  does  deface. 

[Against  Envy.'] 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  enry  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him  ;  and 
that  when  I  begun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  others,  yet 
very  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  I  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
so  many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  conBider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  that  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  price,  no  reawn  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  I  repress  their  envy,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over- 
rating ourselves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  adrantageous  to  me ;  and 
thus  I  check  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  glad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  innocence :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier,  be- 
cause his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country. 
And  when  any  of  my  coimtryroen  b^in  to  raise  envy 
in  me,  I  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  friend. 
Thus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad- 
miring the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun. 

[Fame,"] 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  maps, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  country :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  if 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places ;  and  in  the 
exactest  histones,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  physicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

[Bigotry,] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  religion  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  •  • 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  Ood,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  And  from  this  spring,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  Ood,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  mav  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  *  *  BigotiT 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  ofreli- 
gion,  it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fan<nr 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  God, 
because  they  differ  from  God's  people ;  and  then  tiie 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them:  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  b^  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
what  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  hii 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — That  they,  fiucyinc 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  '  they  will  he  as  good  to  God 
another  way.' 
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The  fourth  is — That  such  m  differ  from  them  are 
Vastards,  and  not  the  true  sons  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  hare  no  share  of  this  earth  or  its  go- 
reniment :  hence  flow  these  holy  and  useful  maxims — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  have  the 
imij  right  to  goyem  the  earth  :  which  being  once 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council — That  the  saints  deserred  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgery,  that  it  would 
M  unjust  to  condemn  the  sainto  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leare  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  is — ^That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  hearen,  no 
earthly  goremment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thence  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  beliering  themselves  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  God,  they  think  themselres  abore  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  e€^ts ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  God, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  we  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup- 
port bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  rain  men  from  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  government, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  arc  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 

There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  in  it,  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  like  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  needs  to 
languish ;  or  else  from  the  bigot*s  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need ;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
Totion,  their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  from  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  canying  on  a  particular  interest, 
Tery  different  from,  and  ofttimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  zeal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
Tulgar  ^lieve  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  also 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
lea^e  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

[  Virtue  more  PleoMoiU  than  Vice,] 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
tmeasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
iiot  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  a 
diseouzse  that  shall  have  no  other  design  besides  its 
satisfaction.  And  really  to  show  by  iHiat  means 
9WWJ  man  may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  appearing  rifours  of  philosophy,  is  a 
denign  which,  if  I  thought  it  not  worthy  of  a  sweeter 
pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine;  and  for  which  I 
have,  in  my  current  experience,  gathered   togethtr 
some  loose  reflections  and  observations,  of  whose  co- 
gency I  have  this  assurance,  that  they  have  often 
moderated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  inclina- 
tions, and  BO  might  pretend  to  a  more  prevailing 
ascendant  over  such  whose  reason  and  temperainenl 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.    But  at  present 
my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  crossing 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  accom- 
plishment; and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  end,  as 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establishment, 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rude  to  such  as 
are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.    Thus  tem- 
perance resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  enjoy- 
ment, by  defending  us  against  all  tne  insults  of  excess 
and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lessens  our 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldiers,  who, 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starvings,  yet, 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  laurels  to 
which  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  far  disparage  their 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  them  upon 
anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  sufifeni^ 
of  tliese.     Physic  cannot  be  called  a  cruel  employ- 
ment, because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  will  cut 
off'  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  persons,  whose 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  thej 
endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,   the  toiling  oif 
avarice,   the  attendance  of  rising  vanity,   and  the 
watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  inclina- 
tions, whose  shortness  allows  little  pleasures,  and 
whose  pro.4pect  excludes  all  future  hopes.     Such  as 
disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  frequently 
repeated  Rclf-niurder),  are  more  tortured  than  they 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after ;  that 
lonpred-for  possession  of  a  neighbour's  estate,  or  of  a 
public  eraployraent,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  grief 
by  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  repair. 
And  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  himself  of 
their  not  being  the  necessary  integrants  of  our  happi- 
ness, than  the  miser  will,  by  all  his  assiduousness, 
gain  them. 

[Avarice.] 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  pro- 
vides against  those  necessities  which  otherwise  would 
have  made  us  miserable  ;  but  the  love  of  money  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeiu  no 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheats  and  abuses  us,-  by  making  us  believe  that  our 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  in  which  it  treats 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  has 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  necessary,  it  does 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  propor- 
tion of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  can 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  neoeesity. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  bat  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  is 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admixed  how  a  person 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hondred  poands, 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a-year  for  his 
heir.  Either  he  thon^t  an  honest  and  vtrtuous  man 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expenfee, 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  be  bribe 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  more  1  If  he 
thought  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  why 
should  he  who  gained  it  defiraud  nimeelf  of  the  titM 
Qset 

I  know  some  who  preeerye  iheinaelTw  a^^st  ava- 


! 
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rice,  b;  nrfulng  often  nith  their  own  bcu-t  Ihiil  Aey 
ham  tirice  a>  much  u  they  expected,  and  more  fhui 
othtn  wlia  tbnf  tbiak  lire  ter;  contcDtedl}',  and  nha 
did  twuud  their  dcupii  in  the  beginning  with  mo- 
dente  hopes,  and  rcfuM:  cbttiuatelj  to  enlarge,  le>t 
they  ahould  thiu  launch  out  into  nn  ocean  that  hw 
nonhora. 

To  meditftl*  much  upon  the  follj  of  otliera  who  are 
remarkable  fur  this  rice,  n^ll  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  nllj  him  wbo  is  [idimlaua  for  it,  ma;  iu- 

beg  rich  and  avariciDns  nien'n  leave,  to  luuih  aa  much 
at  their  foll^  u  I  muld  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  gnere  becauK  his  master  would  gire  him 
DO  mo»  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because  his 
lord  gare  him  no  more  HTruilA  to  feed.  Nor  can  1 
tbinit  a  man,  who,  bating  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
i^Hd  to  lira  romfurtablj  upon  it,  Icn  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,haring  built  a  conrenient, 
or  it  maj  tie  a  stately  house,  nhould  choose  to  walk 
in  Che  tain,  or  e>po«e  bimsetfto  >tormi<,!e>t  he  ahould 
defile  and  profane  the  floor  of  his  almost  idolised 
moms.  The;  who  think  (bat  the;  are  obliged  to  lire 
as  well  u  others  of  the  tame  rank,  do  not  coDuder 
that  tterj  man  is  onlj'  obliged  to  lire  according  to 
bis  present  estal«.  And,  ther^ore,  this  nccenity  will 
also  grow  with  out  estates  ;  anil  this  temptation 
rather  make)  our  necasities  endless,  than  pnrides 
aeaiast  tbem.  And  ha  who,  baring  a  paternal  estate 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a-jcar,  will  not  be  ntiified  to 
lire  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty 
when  he  come*  to  an  ntate  of  teQ  thousand  pounds  ; 

but  carries  it  along  with  him.  V-'t  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angrjr  thnC  be  has  not 
more  to  manage  ;  brit  should  be  careful  to  bentow 


[T^e  Tnie  Palli  lo  E-ltcm.'] 

I  hare  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  WTne,  by 
taking  too  much  care  to  be  esteemed  and  admired, 
hare  by  that  courw  minwd  their  aim  ;  ubilst  olben 
nt  them  who  ibunneil  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  th( 
others ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unfit  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  citablish  their  Rpu- 
talion.  It  is  rery  strange  to  heu  men  ralue  them- 
wires  upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  tbeil 
•FOrd  in  trilles,  when  >et  that  tame  honour  cannot  tii 
tbam  to  pay  the  debts  they  bare  contracted  upon 
•olemn  promiae  of  secure  and  epecdy  repayment ; 
starring  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  uppreasion  to  the  dis- 
honourable breach  of  trust.  And  how  can  He  think 
them  men  of  honour,  wbo,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
monarch  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  haaard 
their  very  lires  to  anigt  hits,  though  tbt^  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance,  that,  mectin 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  should  assiit  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  I 

The  surest  and  most   pleasant  path  to  unirersal 


And  all  wbo 
bare  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  helieTo  that  justice 
of  his  chief  attribute)  ;  and  that,  thenfore,  whoerer 

of  Him,  and  to  be  reverenced  and  lored. 
hew  few  ttsce  thin  patbl  most  men  chooi  _ 
to  toil  and  rei  thamsetres,  in  seeking  popular  ap- 
plause, by  living  high,  and  in  profuse  prodi^ities, 
which  are  entertained  by  injustice  and  oppression  ;  a* 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbeis  because  they 
feasted  them  upon  a  pari  of  theii  own  tpoili ;  oi  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  maiie 
honour  of  the  giver  upon  the  eipenio  of  the 
spectators.     But  when  a  virtuous  person  appears 
'     ■  ■  I  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by    '  *  _ 

reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  inai 
n  which  he  Hrces,  and  to  him  Ibey  gladly  p^ 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praises. 


Han  neat 
tuineforeo 


In  a  former  section,  «^  gave  an  acconnt  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mentioned  the  political 
use  to  which  tncy  wen.'  turned  in  England  during 
the  civil  war.    After  the  Hesluratinn,  tlieir  coaten- 


vaa  begun  in  London  in  1663,  eontained  a  greater 
variety  of  useful  informatioa  than  any  of  iti  pre- 
decessora  i  it  hod  a  sort  of  obituary,  notjcea  of 
proceeding!  in  parliament  and  in  the  law.cooit*, 
&C.  Same  curiuoa  advertlKmenta  alto  appear  in 
columns,  such  as--'  The  Kacultiea'  (Hfics  for 
granting  license*  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  fleah 
In  any  part  of  Rniilnnd,  is  itiil  kept  at  St  PluT* 
Chain,  near  St  l>nut'a  churchyard.'  The  following 
■Foming  is  given  to  the  public  sgainit  a  literary 
pirary  : — '  There  is  stolen  abroad  a  mnst  false  Mod 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  oilk-d  HiuHbras,  without 
namu  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
Uine  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  crigina),  ia 
aold  by  Kichard  Marriot,  under  St  Ducetan's  chorcb 
in  Fleet  Street  i  that  other  nameless  impresiion  is  a 
cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  u  the 
author,  whose  poem  dcaerrei  to  have  fallen  into 
better  bands.'  It  would  appear  that  efforts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  fi  nd,  by  Lord  Hount- 
morrea'a  IliiCory  of  llic  Irish  Parliament,  thai  ■ 
irartD  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
I6fi2,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  pnbli' 
cation  of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumala;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholls,  secretary  of  slate,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  >TiU  latiHiptMor, 
publislied  for  the  satitfaetion  and  Information  of 
the  people,'  wa>  storied  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  This 
Tenii]  author  espoused  with  great  warmth  the  ranse 
of  the  crown  on  all  occasiona ;  and  Mr  Nicholls 
tells  us  that  he  Intbaed  into  hii  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment  and  more  adrer- 
tisemenla,  than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
pawr  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrangc  continued  hi*  journal  for  two  veara.  bnt 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  toaaoo  Gaiettt 
(first  called  the  Oi/ord  Oazitte.  orrinz  to  the  eariiec 
numtiers  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  tbe  court 
was  then  holding,  and  the  parliament  litting,  in 
consequence  of  the  [dagne  raging  In  London)  :  the 
first  number  was  published  on  the  4th  of  Fclinuuy 
1665.  So  rife  did  these  little  boob  a/ hu,  as  they 
were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
yean  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  than 
were  puliliabcd  under  various  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  moat  fantastic,  and  others  of  a  very  saicaatic 
description.  For  example,  we  hare  the  Mtrcariut 
Fumigoivt,  or  At  Smoki^  Nxtitnial;  Mtntiriia  He- 
Tttrii;  Mat^iiu  Iladamandau  i  Public  Occumttet*, 
trvly  ataled,  rilh  alloipanet!  New /torn  Iht  La^tj 
ChioaJrg.  bting  the  pltatanl  and  dtUcUbU  lEitaiji  "' 


HW/er/W  uiiJ  Stfangt  Advatam  rj/"  Dm  Stmt  it 
"      ngmentOf    Knitjhx   of  the    Squeaking  Fidakwtiek, 
Tlien.whcn  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  lamed 


CYCLOPJEDIA  OF 


oim. 


the  I2th  Ma7  IGBO,  L'KatnngE,  who  hsd  then 
■tarted  a  geoond  paper,  called  the  Oiarrcalor,  Snt 
exwcUfd  bin  authority  a>  lieenier  of  the  press,  by 
procuring  tu  be  iisoed  u  '  proclamatinn  for  BUppreM- 
'  lag  the  printing  nnd  publisliing  unliccnwd  newi- 
booki  Slid  pnmphleta  ciTiitwa.  bccsuKit  hai  b(«)inc 
&  Dominon  pmctice  for  cvil-ditpoied  pcrsoni  to  vend 
to  bU  niBJeity'i  people  nil  the  idle  and  mslicioiu 
reporti  that  they  coulci  collect  nr  inient,  eontniry 
to  law )  the  continuance  whereof  would  in  a  kbort 
time  endanger  the  peace  of  the  hingdoio  :  tlie  tame 
miiniteaUf  tending  tliercto,  aj  liu  been  declare 
br  all  hia  Tnajesty'a  aubjeets  unflnlmously.'  The 
charge  for  inserting  ailvertisements  (tlicD  untmed) 
ire  learn  from  the  Joduy'i  JnlelligaiciT,  1683.  to 
be  '  a  ahiUing  fur  n  bnrse  or  coach,  for  nntiflcation, 
and  lixpcnce  for  renewing  ;'  ohio  in  the  OUfrvator 
R^eniud,  It  i>  announced  that  odTertliemenM  of 
ctMf  Imei  are  ioKrted  for  one  iliilliiig  \  and  Mor' 
pbeVa  Giunlji  Gexllaaait'i  Ciuraat.  two  years  after- 
wanla,  aays,  thnt  'seoing  promotion  of  trade  ii  a 
matter  tliat  ought  tn  be  encouraged,  the  price  of 
■drertiaemeall   is  admHrrd  lo  3d.  per  Ime!'    The 


pnblisbera  at  (his  time.  howcTer,  accm  to  hare  1 
■ometlmo  sorely  puzxled  for  newi  to  fill  theirahcet^ 
aniall  as  tlier  were  ;  but  a  few  of  Uiem  got  orcr  tlie 
difflcnlly  in  a  Bnfllcienlly  iiijrenioua  manner.  Tbos, 
the  Fij/ng  Pant,  in  IG95,  annoancea.  that  'if  any 
gentleman  hit  n  mind  to  obli^  hit  country  friend 
or  correapondenl  "ilh  thia  arcount  of  public  aflWrs, 
he  may  liave  it  for  2d.,  of  J.  Salisbury-,  at  the  Rising 
Sun  in  Gimliill,  on  a  sheet  of  Sue  papers  hatf  of 
tthldi  brintf  htank,  he  may  thereon  vrile  bis  own 
private  bnsinesa.  or  the  material  newt  of  the  day.* 
And  again,  Daielitr't  Nna  Ztffcr— "Thii  letter  win 
be  done  up  on  good  writing-paper,  nnd  blank  tpaee 
left,  that  nay  gentleman  may  write  hii  own  piiTBte 
business.  It  will  be  useful  to  improve  (he  younger 
Bort  in  writing  a  carious  handl'  Another  pub- 
lither,  with  leas  vit  or  more  lionesty  than  these. 
hitd  recourse  to  a  curious  enough  expedient  for 
filling  hia  ahist :  whenever  there  vM  a  dearth  of 
news,  lie  filled  up  the  blank  part  with  a  portion 
oftheGiUei  and  in  thia  way  Istaid  to  have  actually 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  Kew  Teatamect  aiu 
the  gn^ler  part  of  the  Psalnu  of  David. 


REIGNS  OF  WILLIAM  111.,  ANNE,  AND  OEOROE  I.    [1689  TO  1727.1 


HE  tbirty-eigbt 
yean  embrwied 
by  these 
produced 
of  writers  in  prose 
and  poetry,  who, 
during  the  wliule 
of  the  eighteenth 

deemed  the  best, 
or  nearly  tlie  beat, 
that  the    country 


had  e 


■  knoo 


(he  n-ign  of  Anne 
(l-OJ-U),  was, 
__  indeed,  uinally 
i.^^S-  styled  the  Avgia- 
of  Eigli^  Lilerahirt.  on  account  of  its  aup- 
Jioied  resemblance  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Angustus.  This  opinion  baa  nut 
been  followed  or  conflrraed  in  the  present  age.  Tlie 
praiae  due  to  good  sense,  and  a  correct  and  polished 
style,  ia  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to 
a  felicity  in  painting  artiSdal  life,  is  awarded  to  the 
poets :  but  modern  critics  seem  to  have  agreed  to  pass 
over  these  qualities  aa  of  secondary  moment,  and  to 
hold  in  greater  eatimation  the  writinga  of  the  times 
preceding  the  Restoration,  and  of  our  own  day,  at 
being  more  boldly  original,  both  in  style  and  in 
thoDgbt,  more  uoagiDatiie,  and  moi«  scntimcntaL 


The  Edinburgh  Review  appears  to  Kate  the  preraO- 
ing  sentiment  in  the  following  scntenoes: — 'Speakii^ 
gencmily  of  that  generation  of  authora,  it  may  faa 
said  that,  as  jioeta,  lliey  had  no  force  or  gicatness  of 
fancy,  no  pathos  and  no  cntliutiium,  and,  as  philo- 
soplien,  no  coroprElienaiveneas.  depth,  or  originatity. 
Tlity  ore  Mgacious,  no  doubt,  nea^  ek'ar.  anil  reaaon- 
able  ;  but  fur  the  moat  pari,  cohi,  timid,  and  aupei^ 
flcinl.'  llie  same  critic  repretenla  it  a*  their  diief 
praise  thai  they  conecti'd  tlie  indecency,  and  polished 
the  pleasantry  and  sarcatm.  of  the  vicious  schoil  tn- 
troduiMd  at  the  Restoration.  'Writing,'  lie 
tinues,  ■  with  infinite  good  lente.  and  great  grace  and 
vivacity,  and,  above  all.  writing  for  the  flrat  lime  in 
a  tone  that  was  peculiar  tn  the  upper  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  upon  aulijects  that  were  almost  exclusivriy 
interesting  to  them,  they  naturally  flguced  as  H  " 
most  accomplished,  fatliionable,  and  perfect  write 
which  the  world  had  ever  sw-n,  nnd  made  the  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  humbh>  sweetness  of  oar  earliei 
authors  nppear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  c«Mnpari- 
son.'  While  tliere  it  general  truth  in  these  romark^ 
it  must  at  the  tame  tiiue  be  observed,  that  the  sp 
produced  several  writers,  who,  each  in  hia  owb  lin^ 
may  be  called  eatraordinary.  Satire,  expnsaed  ii 
forcible  and  copious  language,  was  certainly  carried 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  exocllence  by  Swift  '^ 
poetty  of  elegant  and  artificial  lifi^  waa  exhibited,  in 
a  ptrfet-tlon  never  since  attained,  by  Popt  The  art 
of  describing  the  manneri,  and  discussing  the  monls 
of  the  passing  age.  was  practised  for  tbe  Brat  tim^ 
with  unrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  And  with  all 
tbe  licentiousness  of  Congrcve  and  Farquliar,  it  i 

be  fairly  said    that  Enghih  comedy  was    in  t 

hands  what  it  had  never  been  bdore  and  list  Karoelf 
in  any  instance  been  since. 


ENGUSH  LITERATURE. 


:  vai  in  some  rc«p«ct*  a  disodvuitaBe  tc  the  poeta 
of  tlii«  periwl  that  moat  of  them  eajoyMl  a  contider- 
»bledof(reeofworlill)'proipcritj' and  importance,  such 
'>a>  too  rarely  bleised  the  commaiiitf  of  aatbora. 

le  filliHl  high  diplomatic  and  official  (ICualioni, 
uid  othert  were  engaged  in  Kliemca  of  potitici  and 
Mnbilion,  where  offlcea  i>r  atHte  and  the  aiceudcnc/ 
of  nral  parties,  not  poetical  or  literary  laurela,  weru 
tha  prizea  contended  for.    FiuiiiUai 


tiTmune  with  the  gT<!st  on  the  jiart  of  aathora,  hiw 
a  tendency  to  fix  tlie  mind  on  the  artiflcioi  diattiie- 
tiona  and  punuita  of  aciciely,  and  lo  inducu  a  lone  of 
thimKht  and  itu(l3' adiipted  toiuch  associatea.  Now, 
It  ia  Ltrlain  that  high  thoughts  and  imngiaationican 
only  be  niiracd  in  solitude;  and  Ihoutth  poeu  mny 
gain  in  taate  and  enrreetiicM  b}'  mixing  In  courtly 
ciri-lua.  tlie  natirc  vij^ur  and  originality  of  ^nias, 
and  the  ateady  >rorilii|i  of  Irulli  und  nature,  must  be 
impaired  by  auch  acourae  of  reflnemeiil.  It  ii  eridvnt 
thHt  most  of  the  poetry  of  thia  period,  exquiaite  aa  it 
ii  in  gaiety,  poliah.  and  aprightlineu  of  fancy,  pua- 
•eHca  none  of  the  Ij'ricid  grandeur  and  enthoaiaam 
which  redeem  aomnnyenora  in  the  elder  poeta.  The 
French  taate  is  viailiie  in  moat  of  ita  atraini ;  and 
where  excellenco  ia  attained,  it  ia  not  in  the  dullnsn- 
tion  of  atrong  paaiiona,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  Inven- 
tion.  Fopc  waa  at  the  head  of  this  achool,  and  vna 
muter  eveii  of  higher  powera.  He  had  acceai  lo  iho 
haunted  gTound  of  imagrnation.  but  it  waa  not  hi» 
fcrourile  or  ordinary  walk.  (Jthera  were  content 
with  humbler  worship,  with  propitiating  a  minialer 
or  a  miitrcaa,  reviring  the  conceit!  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, or  antirising.  without  aeeking  to  reform,  the 
fnahionablc  follies  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  accompliahed  of  the  number  waa  Mitthkw 
Paioa,  bom  In  166*.  Some  accounts  give  the  honour 
of  his  birth  to  Winibome^  in  Dorsetshire,  and  others 
to  the  city  of  I^oodon.    Hia  father  died  eaily,  and 


Matthew  waa  brought  up  by  hia  uncle,  a  Ttnbwr  at    j 
Charing  Cross,  wlio  lent  him  to  Weitminaler  acbooL    j 
lie  irns  afterwnrda  token  home  to  aasist  in  the  btui-    | 
ncas  of  the  inu  ;  and  whilst  there^  waa  one  day  aeen    i 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  rmrfmjf  Horace.   The  curl  gene-    I 
rously  undertook  the  care  of  hia  education  i  and  in 
hia  eighteenth  year.  Trior  was  entered  of  St  John's    ' 
college, Cambridge.   Hedlstinguishodhimself during    i 
hia  ncademicnl  career,  and  amongat  other  copies  S   \ 
Terses,  produced,  in  conjunclion  with  the  Ilonourable    i 
Cbarle*  Montagu,  the  Citg  Mcaaeand  Cowiliy  Moiut,    \ 
in  ridicule  of  Drydcn'a  ■  Hind  and  Panther.'    The    l 
Earl  of  Dorset  did  not  furgetlhepoethe  had  matched    ' 
irata  obacurily.    He  invited  him  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  an  appointment  aa  (ecretBi7  lA  tlie    ' 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  amlpiuisadut  to  the  Hague.    In  Ibis 
tapneity  Prior  obtained  llie  approhatioii  of  Ring    | 
Wi^liBn^  who  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  hia   . 
bedchamber.    In  1607  he  waa  appointed  secretary    | 
to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Ryawick,  at  the  cuti- 
clnaion  of  which  he  waa  prcsenled  with  a  consider-    j 
able  aum  of  money  by  the  lords  jualii'C*,    Next  year 
he  waa  ombaaaador  at  the  court  of  Veraaillca  i  aud 
afttr  anme  other  tempiimry  honoiira  and  appoint- 
ments, «-asmndeacomnii9t>ioncrof  trade.   InlrOl.hc    I 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  u  rcpreicntntive  fur   , 
the  bonnigh  of  Knat- Grim  stead,  and  abandoning  hia    i 
former  friends,  the  ^'higs,  joined  the  Tories  in  ini- 
peacbing  Lord  Somera.    Tliia  fame  with  a  peculiarly   | 
bad  grace  from  I'rior,  for  the  charge  againat  Somcra    , 
was,  that  he  had  ndviaed  the  partition  treaty,  in    [ 
which  treaty  the  pott  himself  had  acted  a*  agent. 

He  ciinced  I"'   '  '' —    ' ' — " '" 

celebrating  i 

Ksmiliea.    When  the  Whig  government  waa  at  length    \ 
overturned,  I'rior  became  attached  to  Harley'a  ad-   j 
miniatration,  and  went  with  Bolingbroke  to  France   | 
In  1711,  to  negotiate  tt  treaty  of  peace.     He  liTed  in    i 
splendour  in  Faria.  was  a  fikrourite  of  the  French    | 
monarcli,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  ambasaador.    j 
Iler^tumedtoLondoninUISi  and  the  Whiga  being    I 
again  in  office,  he  was  committed  lo  custody  on  a   I 
charge  of  high-treason.     The  accusation  againat    I 
Prior  wns.  thut  he  had  held  clandestine  conference! 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  though,  ashejustljr 
replied,  no  treaty  waa  ever  Diiidc  without  private  in- 
tcrviewa  and  preliminaries.    The  Whigs  were  Indig- 
nant at  the  dlsgniceful  treaty  of  L'tm-ht ;  bnt  Prior 
only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the  government. 
The  able  but  pniflignte  Bolingbnilie  waa  the  master- 
apirit  that  prompted  the  humiliating  conccaalon  to 
France.    After  two  j-eara'  confinement,  the  poet  waa 
released  without  a  trioL    He  had  in  the  Interral 
written  hia  poem  of  Alaia ;  and  being  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  his  fellow  ship  of  St  Juhn'a 
college,  he  contiuueil  hia  atudiea,  and  produced  hia 
Saloman,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works.     Ha  bad 
also  recourse  to  the  pubiicntion  of  a  colL'ctcd  edition 
of  hii  poems,  which  was  sold  to  aoliscribers  for  " 
guineas,  and  realised  the  sum  of  .£4000.    An  n 
aam  waa  prcaenteil  to  Prior  by  the  Earl  of  Orf 
and  thns  he  had  laid  npa  provision  for  <Ad  ngc.    Ho 
was  ambitions  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment. 
These,  however,  he  did  not  long  posaesa  :  for  he  died 
on  the  ISthofSeptemberirai,  stLonlOxford'aaeat 
at  Wimpnle,  being  at  the  time  in  the  flfty-aeventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Prior  range  over  a  variety  of  atyle 
and  subject — odea,  songs,  epistles,  epigfoms.  and 
talea.  IliB  longest  poem,  'Solomon,'  ia  of 
character,  and  was  considered  by  its  Author  . 
beat  production,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Cowper.  It  is  the  moat  moml,  and  perhaps  the  mr"' 
correctly  written ;  but  tlie  talcs  and  lighter  piece* 
,  Prior  are  undouliteJly  hia  happiest  eSiirta.    Id  Itu 


FBOM  1689 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OP 


TO  1727. 


he  displays  that  *  charming  ease*  with  which  Cowpcr 
says  he  embellished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lirelj 
illustration  and  colloquial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versiflcation.  His 
narratives  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  interest  us  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  vivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  *  Alma,'  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  liis  tales.  His  expression  was  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classioil  allusions  and  images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loved 
to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
liis  personal  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  portion  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employeil  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
tlian  raillery  and  areh  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
surface  of  existem^e,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  M'ithout  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  recesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

Far  M}f  Own  Monument, 

As  doctors  give  physic  bv  way  of  prevention, 
Matt,  alive  and  i|i  health,  of  bis  t<)mbRtone  took 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfillM  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 
F6r  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  yean*. 
His  virtues  and  vices  were  a*)  other  men's  are ; 
High  hopes  he  conceivM,  and  he  smother'd  great fi 
In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  busings  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord  !  how  mcny  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot. 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirled  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verse,  little  poliHh'd,  though  mighty  sincere. 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here, 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway, 
So  Matt  may  be  kiird,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fieree  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air, 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not — yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fiune. 


Epitaph  Extempore, 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher! 

An  Spttapk. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone, 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  ono 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run ; 


If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  ^>od  folks :  What  then  t 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

The^  seemed  just  t«illied  for  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree ; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  r^arded ; 

They  neither  punfsfa'd  nor  rewarded. 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid : 

So  every  servant  took  his  ooone. 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable. 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port ; 

Their  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  short. 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  paridi  rate^ 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  dufl^ 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know. 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  Uiey  commend. 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store ; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair. 

That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded  ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made^ 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 

Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  cried  ; 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


The  Garland. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  roee^ 
To  deck  my  charming  Chloe's  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsard  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath  ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  faoe^ 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  look  d  more  gaj 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undress'd  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past. 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  she  cast. 
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ENGLISH  UTERATURE. 


MATTHEW  PEIOB. 


That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  mui9e'&  tongue  could  speak. 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean  t 

She  sigh*d,  she  smil'd ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor*list  said. 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay, 
Both  fade  at  erening,  pale,  and  gone. 


[Abra^t  Late  for  Sclonum,} 
[From  *  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Worid.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair, 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  can, 
Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  prerenting  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  callM,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  obserr'd  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  sen^d  so  welL 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die. 
Or  were  remarked  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  appris'd  of  what  the  rumour  said, 
More  I  obserT*d  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 
Arid  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowen. 
I  call'd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands)  : 
Love  had  onlain'd  that  it  was  A  bra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  approacn'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye. 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain  t 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean ! 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  feart 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anscr,  or  recciv'd  his  dart. 

Abash 'd  she  blush 'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke: 
Her  rising  shame  adoni'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  hear 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care ; 
0 !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  pat  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne  I 
0  !  let  not  death  severe  in  glory  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  ej€  I 
Mine  to  obey,  thy  part  is  to  ordain  ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  suffer  pun. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  my  wo  recite. 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight. 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
O  !  witness  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  above  I 
For  can  I  hide  it  1  I  am  sick  of  love ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  lore  be  call'd  what  is  indeed  despur. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  eontrols 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  ioali  I 


Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Retwccn  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  t 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire, 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  ho  been  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sim. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon  ; 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  ha^y  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain,   , 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear, 
And  the  lov'd  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  lull'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  have  stol'n  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep. 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  heaven  the  faithful  ardour  came). 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd, 
Foimd  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen. 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song, 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue, 
To  take  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth. 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south. 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien, 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  teinper'd  light  from  crystal  streams ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  check  ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newlv  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivor)',  with  sapphires  interspers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  reins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine. 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  n)und  his  head. 
What  utter  I !  where  am  I  \  wretched  maid  I 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb, 
With  unborn  monarchs  charg'd,  and  Solomons  to 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid !  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  I    *     * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim 'd  her  passion  true. 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sight, 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  m  the  women  s  bowers 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 
The  caxe  she  kneadoi  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  taste. 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast. 
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DishonourM  did  the  sparkling  goblet  itand, 
(J u less  received  from  gentle  Abra's  hand ; 
And,  when  the  virgins  form'd  the  erening  choir, 
Raising  their  voices  to  the  master  lyre. 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shrill, 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone, 
Till  all  was  hush'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distinc;uish'd  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclosM,  as  better  drest. 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confinM  its  rising  pride. 
The  blushing  ruby  on  lier  snowy  breast 
Rendered  ittt  panting  whiteness  more  confess'd ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beauty  still  impror'd. 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  belor'd. 


The  Tliiefand  the  Cordelia',— A  Ballad. 

To  the  tune  of  *  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury.* 

Wlio  has  e'er  been  at  Paritt,  must  needs  know  the 
Greve, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave ; 
Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  paintt  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put 
on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  bcffun^ 
There  the  'squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  luiight  of  the 

post, 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 
more  cross'd, 
Derry  down,  &c 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets  are 
known ; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own ; 
But  my  hearers  cry  out,  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail  1 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Deny  do^vn,  &c. 

Twas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Nonnan,  thougli  late,  was  obliged  to  appear ; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier! 
Deny  down,  &.c. 

The  'squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  great  ha^te  that  the  show  should  begin ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traver^'d  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 
Derry  down,  &c 

Wliat  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son !  says  the 
priest, 
You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confessed. 
O  father !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

Pough,  prithee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with  such 
fancies ; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St  Francis ; 
If  the  money  you  promis'd  be  brought  to  the  chest. 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  church  do  the  rest. 
Deny  down,  &:c. 

And  what  will  folks  say.  If  they  see  you  afraid  t 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade ; 
Courage,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-morrow. 
D^iy  down,  &c. 


To-monow  !  our  hero  replied  in  a  fright ; 
He  that*s  hang'd  before  noon,  ought  to  think  of  to- 
night ; 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  fairly  tniss'd 

up, 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sup. 
Derry  down,  &c 

Alas!  quoth  the  'squire,  howe'er  sumptuous  the 
treat, 
Parbleu  1  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  cat ; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 
Derry  down,  &c 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  you  to 
boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  must  suit ; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  tante. 
For  this  night,  oy  our  order,  is  marked  for  a  fast. 
Derry  down,  &c 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said. 
Despatch  me,  I  prithee,  this  troublesome  blade ; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  die. 
Deny  down,  &c. 


The  Camdeon, 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own  ; 

But  borrows  from  hia  neighbour's  hue, 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light. 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight. 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail. 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

So  the,  young  squire,  when  first  he  comes 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's^ 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

\Yithout  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bod. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue ; 

He  acta  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances. 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursue:*, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace  ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  «ai<l  the  week  before ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight« 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit. 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub. 
And  settles  in  the  Humdrum  Club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  fall  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation  ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits. 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towenng  li 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  law ; 
And  '8  loT'd  b7  inoie  he  neyer  »w. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOB. 


Protogenet  a$id  Apdles. 

When  poets  wrote  and  painters  drew, 
As  nature  pointed  out  the  view ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportion 'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhjmes 
Had  jancled  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  floweiy  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  knights  had  fixed  their  dull  abodes. 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paini  or  write. 
Nor  car'd  to  praj,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Liy'd  there,  a  burgcsit,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place, 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu*d  by  Protogenes's  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend, 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend  ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appears  the  govemante  of  th'  house, 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use: 
If  young  or  handsoute,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  live  here  1 
Yes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air 
And  curtsy  low,  but  just  called  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout, 
Who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church  ;  'tis  Venus*  day  : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus !  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown 'd  throughout  all  Greece ; 
So  like  th'  original,  they  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
Tis  very  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.     No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.     With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he. 
To  show  your  master  this  from  me! 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gave  the  panncl  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  curtsying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master: 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
I'll  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Apelles  came, 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here. 
Will  by  the  board  itself  apjpear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presum'd  to  swell  the  round, 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tis  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say), 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restor'd 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  easy  shadfe. 
The  Paris'  apple  stood  confess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  riew'd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece  I 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expms'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line, 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant, 
That  he  with  perl*ect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fad 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name 
Tn  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

lRick<trd*a  Theory  of  the  Mind,'] 
[From  *  Alma.'] 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Alma'  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainmt  man  alive  may  tell  ye. 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  suppliei, 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Tror ; 

He  dined  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play, 

Effeminate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  I     *  •  * 

Observe  the  various  operations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gniel  1 

But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  or  force 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse ! 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare. 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar ; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  cofiTco  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk  ; 

And  both,  as  they  proviisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  faint.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

Though  many  artful  springs  toe  seen ; 

The  added  movements,  which  declare 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 

Derive  their  secondary  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour ; 

For  though  these  gimcracKs  were  away 

(Quare^  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  mj). 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces, 

1  Hm  mind.         '  Probably  a  noted  watdmiaker  of  the  day. 
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I*  uuw  DO  louger  what  il  wu, 

And  jou  ainj  e'en  go  lell  the 

So,  if  unprcjudieid  rou  wu 

TTie  goings  of  thin  clock-work, 

You  find  A  hundred  rooTemeDui  ivwa 

Bj  fine  diticua  in  hi'  bead  ; 

But  'ti>  the  itamiwh'a  »1ir]  stroke 

Th*t  telU  hi>  beiug  irhat'e  o'clock. 

If  jgu  take  US'  thi)  liirdoric  trigger, 

He  talks  no  more  in  trope  and  Sguis ; 

Or  clog  hii  nalhtmalic  irhei'l. 

His  buildings  ftU,  hia  ship  itandi  itilt ; 

Or,  Iwtlj,  hrcak  his  pnfilic  weight, 

Hia  Toice  do  longer  rules  the  itat«i 

Yet,  if  thew  finer  whims  are  gone. 

Your  clock,  though  plain,  will  stilt  go  on 

Bat,  spuil  llie  ot^n  of  digtstion. 

And  jou  entirely  rhuige  the  question ; 

Alma's  aDkin  n-i  power  can  mend ; 

The  jest,  alon  !  ia  at  an  end  i 

Soon  cea^wH  all  the  worldl;  hiiitle, 

Aiid  you  fonnign  the  corpae  to  RuasolJ 


The  pmae  wnrkt  of  Addiion  constitute  tlie  chief 
nmKBot  his  fanici  but  hi*  muse  prciTed  the  irclii- 
tect  of  liii  fortune,  and  led  liiiu  flrat  to  lUstiac- 
tion.  From  hli  character,  stalion.  and  talents,  no 
man  of  his  6a.y  excrviied  ■  more  extensive  or  benc- 
Qdal  ioOuciice  on  literattue.    Joa 


Km  of  an  Eugliali  dean,  wu  biim  at  Slilslon,  Wilt- 
•hire.  In  167a.  He  diitinguigiied  himself  at  Oiford 
by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  appcured  flrat  in  English 
Terse  by  in  uldress  to  Dryilen,  written  in  Uia 
tirent;-«econd  ycitr.    It  opens  thui 


ic  heat,  aud  queuch  thy  ragel 


The  youUiAil  poet's  praise  of  his  great 
confined  to  Ills  truislations,  works  '  ' 
eulogist  would  acarcely  select 


nliar  glory    r 


!  peculiar  glor; 
of  l^cien.    Addison  sjso  contributea  an  Essay  a 
Virgil's  GeorgicK  prefixed  to  Dryden's  tramlatioo.    . 
Hii  remarks  ore  brief,  but  finely  and  rlearly  writteo.    ■ 
At  the  same  time,  he  translated  the  fourth  Georgic,    | 
and  it  was  publiahed  in  D(7den's  Miscellany,  inued 
in  1S93,  with  it  warm  commendation  from  the  aged    ' 
poet  on  the  '  most  ingenious  Mr  Addison  of  Otfoid.'    ! 
Next  year  he  ventnred  nn  a  bolder  flight — Am  Ac- 
eoiwC  n/  At  Grtalemt  EtigliA  PoeU,  addreaied  to 
Mr  H.  S.  <«uppo?ed  to  be  the  famous  Dr  SachereireU), 
April  3,  1694.   This  Account  is  n  poem  of  about  ISQ 
lines,  containing   sketches  of   Chaufer,    Spenser, 
Cowley,  Milton,  Waller.  &c.    We  subjoin  the  line* 
on  the  author  of  tlie  Fsery  QnecD.  thounh.  if  we  a»«    , 
to  belierc  Spenee.  Addison  had  not  tlieo  read  the    i 
poet  he  ventured  to  crilicisc : — 
Old  f-pentei  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  nft. 
In  kncient  tales  amua'd  a  bariwrouB  age ; 
An  ace,  that  yet  uncultirate  and  rude, 
Whort'er  the  poet's  fiuicy  led,  punned 
Through  pathless  fields,  and  uufrequented  Bond^ 
To  dens  of  dm^Mna  and  inchinted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  t«!e,  that  pleaa'd  of  yor«. 
Can  charm  an  undentaodin^  age  no  man; 
The  long-spun  ollegnriea  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  monil  lies  too  plain  below. 


Wo 


well-p: 


id  palfreys  baltiM,  fields,  and  fighti^  I 

.\nd  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knighu. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  sha-l*^  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fiulea  away. 

This  sabducd  and  fripid  character  of  Spenser  show*    . 
that  Addison  wanted  both  the  fire  and  the  fancy  of 
the  poet:     His  next  production  is  equally  toiDe  and 
commonplace,  but  the  themewas  more  eongcniil  to    j 
his  style :  it  is  A  Porm  to  Ha  M,i}H*g.  Fremird  M     ' 
the  Lard  Keeprr.     Lord  Snmers,  then  the  keeper  of    ' 
the  great  seal,  waa  gratified  by  this  compliment,  aiid    ' 
Secflmo  one  of  the  steadiest  patrons  of  Addinoa.     In 
1699,  he  procured  fur  hlin  a  pension  of  £300  a-yeor,     ! 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  toui  in  Italy.   The  gorem-     ' 
mcnt  patronoge  was  never  better  bestowed.     The     ' 
poet  entered  upon  his  trarels,  and  resided  abroad    ' 
two  year*,  writing  fi^m  thence  a  pnetical  LtOiT 
from  Italy  to  Chadn  Lard  Hali/ar,  1701.     This  is    I 
the  most  elegant  and  njiimated  of  all  his  pnetico]    \ 
productions.      The   classic   ruins   of   Rome,    the 
'  heavenly  figures'  of  Raphael,  the  ri»cr  Tiber,  and 
streams  'Immortalised  in  song,'  and  all  the  golden 
groies  and  flowery  meadows  of  Italy,  seem,  as  Pope    I 
has    remarked,    'to   have    raised    Ids    faucT,    aod 
brlt-hlened  bis  cxprcasiuna'     There  wai  also,  as 
Goldsmith  obscrred.  a  strain  of  political  thinking    , 
in  tbe  I«tter,  that  was  then  new   to  our  poetry. 
He  returned  to  England  in  17UI.     The  death  of 
King  Wiiliam  deprived  him  of  his  T>cnsii]n,  and  ap- 
peared to  crash  his  hopes  and  expectations;  but   , 
being  snerwards  engaged  to  eelehrale  in  rerse  tbe    ' 
battle  of  Blenheim.  Addison  so  graliflcd   the  lord-    I 
treasurer,  Godolphin,  by  his  '  gniette  in  rtijme.'  that    j 
he  WHS  appointed  a  commissioner  of  appeals.    Ite 
wna  next  made  under  secretary  uf  state,  and  wml 
t«  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  •  | 
lord-lieutennntL     The  qoecn  also  made  him  keeper 
of  llie  records  oflrelanA   PreTJoua  to  ihia  (U  1707).    I 
Addison  hod  brought  out  hia  opera  of  RommnJ, 
which  was  not  aucccssrol  on  the  stage.    The  story 
of  fair  Hoaamood  would  •eoni  w^  adapted  for 
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drunstie  reprnenUtion ;  «nd  in  tlie  bowers  snd 
ihadea  of  Woudttovk,  the  poet  luul  ni&tvriali  fur 
■cenic  deicriptiun  and  disiilay.  The  geniua  of 
Addison,  howeTCT,  wti  not  ailaptud  tu  tlie  dnma ; 
and  hit  opera  being  uonSnud  in  actiuo,  and  writteu 
wbollj  in  rhyme,  pos«c»«ei  liltlu  to  attract  either 
Teuderi  or  speclatars.  He  wnilc  alra  a  comedy. 
Tit  Druntaur,  or  Iht  Ilaiailtd  Himtt,  which  Steele 
brought  out  after  the  death  of  tlie  author.  This 
plaj  coDtoins  a  fund  of  quiet  natural  liutnour,  but 
bu  Dot  iCrength  ur  breadth  cnougli  uf  chamcter  or 
actiDD  for  the  stage.  Addison  next  entered  upon  his 
brilJianl  career  as  an  eiiayitt,  and  b;  his  pipen  in 
the  Tatler,  &pcelBl4ir,  und  Guardian,  left  atl  Ids  con- 
temporaries liir  behind  in  this  delightftd  department 
of  lilerHlure.  In  these  papers,  he  first  displayed  Itiat 
chaste  a[id  delicate  humour,  reSaed  obseTTation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  wbiuh  now  form  his  most 
distiiiguisliinj;  cliaroclcriatica ;  and  in  hii  Vtaim  of 
Mirta,  his  R^ictiam  in  Walmlniltr  Abbey,  and 
other  of  Ids  graver  essays,  he  eviuced  a  more  poetical 
imagination  and  deeper  vein  of  feeling  Ihao  his  pre- 
Tious  writings  liHd  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  his 
trairedy  of  Calo  was  brought  upon  ths  stage.  Fope 
thought  the  piece  delleient  in  dramatic  interest,  and 
tlie  world  iiBs  confirmed  his  judgment )  but  he  wrote 
a  pruloguo  for  the  tragedy  in  hu  happiest  manner, 
and  It  was  pcrfurmeil  with  almost  unexampled  sul'- 
ccss.  Party  spirit  ran  high  :  the  Wliigi  appluudcil 
the  liberal  K-iitinient9  in  the  play,  and  their  cheera 
were  echoed  back  by  the  Tones,  to  ihovr  that  they 
did  not  Bpfdy  them  as  censures  on  themtclTes.  After 
■11  Ihc  Whig  enttiusiasm.  Lord  Bulingbrobe  sent  fur 
Binth  tlie  actor,  who  personated  the  character  of 
Catu,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas,  in  ac- 
kniiwli'dgment,  as  he  raid,  of  his  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator 
(a  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough).  Poetieal  eu- 
Ingiums  >en>  showered  upon  the  author,  Steele, 
lluMlies.Young,Tickcll.aiid  Ambrose  I'liilips,  being 
among  the  writers  of  these  cncfliniistic  verses.  The 
queen  expressed  a  wish  that  the  tntgcily  should  be 
dedicated  to  her,  but  Addison  iiad  previously  de- 
aigned  this  honour  for  his  friend  Tickell;  and  to 
avoid  giving  oflencc  either  to  his  loyalty  or  his 
fnendsliip,  he  published  it  without  any  dedication. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Itidian,  and  German, 
and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  college 
at  St  Umers.  'Being.'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'in 
form  and  essence  rallier  a  French  than  an  English 
play,  it  is  one  of  the  few  English  tragedies  which 
foreigners  have  admired.'  1'he  unities  of  time  and 
place  have  been  preserved,  and  the  action  of  the 
play  is  consequently  much  restrieled.  Catu  abounds 
in  generoai  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  contains 
passages  of  great  dignity  and  sonorous  diction;  bat 
the  puet  fails  to  unlock  the  sources  of  passion  and 
natural  emution.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing 
work  of  art,  with  the  grace  and  majesty,  and  also 
the  lifelessness,  of  a  noble  antique  statue.  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  liii  fame.  He  had  long 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  euuntess-dowoger  of 
Warwick,  whom  liu  hnd  flrst  knoirn  by  becuniing 
tutor  to  her  son.  and  lie  was  united  to  her  in  1716. 
The  ptiet  '  married  discord  in  a  noble  wife.'  His 
marriage  was  as  unhappy  as  Dryden's  wilh  Lady 
Eliiabetli  Howard.  Both  ladies  awnidcd  to  their 
husbands  '  the  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearts.'  and  the 
tUe  at  the  poota  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn 
ambitious  literary  adventurera.  Addison  received 
his  highest  political  honour  in  1717,  when  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state :  but  he  held  the  ofilce  only 
for  a  short  time.  He  wanted  the  physical  boldness 
■nd  ready  reiourcea  of  an  effective  public  speaker, 
and  was  unable  to  defbnd  his  measures  in  porlia- 


roent  lie  is  also  said  to  have  been  slow  and  fos- 
tiilious  in  the  dlsi-harge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
utBce.  When  he  held  the  situation  of  under  secretary, 
he  was  employed  to  send  word  to  Prince  George  at 
Hanover  of  the  death  of  the  qneen,  and  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  i  but  the  crilleal  nieety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  oflirial  experience,  and  Addison  «u 
BO  distracted  by  the  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
task  WHS  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  having 
dooe  what  was  too  liani  for  Addison.  The  love  of 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  ejaggcrated  tlie  poet's 
inaptitude  for  business,  but  it  it  certain  he  whs  no 
orator.  He  retired  from  the  principid  secretaryship 
with  a  pension  of  i^lSOCTlKr  annum,  and  during  hia 
retiremeot,  engaged  himself  in  writing  a  work  on  the 


AiAkaa-i  Walk,  H^dsln  CalbRa,  Oiftifd. 
EBidinca  i/  the  ClirUlian  Bd'yian,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  He  was  opprvsicd  by  asthma  and 
dropsy,  and  was  conscious  that  he  should-  die  at 
comparatively  an  early  age.  Two  anecdotes  are 
related  of  hia  deathbed.  He  scat,  as  Pope  relates,  ■ 
message  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay,  desiring  to 
see  him.  Gny  obeyed  the  summons  i  and  Addison 
begg»i  his  forgiveneu  for  an  injury  liu  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  suid,  he  would  recompense  him  If 
he  recovered.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  Injury 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  supiKwed  it  referred  to 
his  having  prevented  some  preferment  dewgned  for 
him  by  the  court.  At  anotlier  time,  he  requested  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  reclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentioDS 
life.  ■  I  have  sent  for  you.'  he  said,  ■  that  you  may 
see  in  what  pence  a  Christian  can  die.'  llie  event 
thus  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Holland 
house  on  the  17th  of  June  I71S.  A  minute  or 
critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  hia 
intercourse  with  his  literary  associates,  is  calculated 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  affbetion.  The 
quarrela  of  rival  wits  have  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Addison  was  also  soured  by  political  diHcreacca  and 
contention,    llis  temper  was  jealous  and  tacitum 
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until  ih««t<i  by  wint)  i  oiid  the  latira  of  Pope,  Ihe 
he  tould  ■  bear  no  rival  oiar  Uie  throne,'  tetmt  t 
e  be«Q  jUBt  and  wcU-ruuiided.  Ilia  quamJi  wit 
Fopo  sud  Steele  tbrov  lome  diuigreeable  tiiaiiei 
among  tlw  lighti  uid  Ixautiea  uf  tlie  pic^ture  j  but 
enough  will  alill  rcmiiin  to  eetablish  Addiaon't  title 
be  tbaracter  uTa  good  niitii  uul  »  >inci;re  Cbrii- 
i.  Tlie  nnifurm  tendunty  of  all  hU  writings  is 
hif  beat  and  iiigiiest  euloglum.  No  man  can  dis- 
•emble  upon  paper  through  yeora  of  literary  excr- 
:,  or  on  topica  calculated  to  diacloae  the  biaa  <A 
tiiatea  and  fttliiigs,  and  tlit'  qualicica  of  hi*  hciirt 
.  .  _  temptr.  Tlie  ditpluj  of  Iheae  by  Addison  ia  so 
faseinating  and  UDHtTected,  that  the  impreation  made 
by  hia  writinga.  aa  baa  been  finely  remarked,  ia 
'like  beiug  recalled  to  a  «eii«e  of  aometbing  like 
that  original  purity  from  wliich  nuut  haa  been  long 
CaliaDged.' 


'  Life  of  Addiaon,'  in  two  Tolumca,  by  Luey 
Aiken,  pnbtiahed  in  1843.  containa  aevend  lettera 
iipplicd  by  a  deacendant  of  Tickell.  Thia  work  la 
'ritteij  In  a  atraia  of  unTuried  eulogium,  and  ia 
frequently  unjust  to  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  other 
(.■oiitemiMirariea  of  Addlaon,  The  moat  interealing 
of  the  lettera  were  written  by  Addiaon  during  hia 
early  travela  ;  and  though  brief,  nlid  often  Inmrrect, 
Jin  toucliea  of  hia  inimitable  pen.  He  thua  re- 
9  hia  impreasiona  of  France ;— '  Truly,  by  what 
re  yet  fcen,  (hoy  are  the  happlett  nation  in  the 
world.  Tia  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  alavery  lo 
nuke  'em  miaentble.  There  ia  nothing  ta  he  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Etctj 
me  Bingi.  laughs,  and  atarrca.  Their  conversation 
a  generally  agreeable  i  fur  if  they  have  any  vit  or 
lenae,  they  are  aure  to  show  it  Ttiey  neier  mend 
upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  fhiedoai  and 
familiarity  at  firat  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or 
abundance  of  wine  can  ecarce  draw  fhim  an  Engliah- 
man.  Their  women  are  perfect  miatreisea  in  tliia 
art  of  ahotring  themaclvea  to  the  belt  advantage. 
They  are  always  gny  and  sprightly,  and  act  off  Uie 
worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  beat  ain.  Every 
one  knows  how  to  give  henelf  as  cliarming  t,  look 
and  poatuie  »■  Sir  God&ey  Kneiler  could  draw 


After  Kmie  further  experience,  he  recurs  to  the  I 
same  aubjecl;  — '  I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  I 
yon  in  my  last,  all  Ibe  king*!  palnces,  and  have  now  I 
seen  n  great  part  of  tlic  country ;  I  never  tlioD^ 
there  had  been  in  the  world  audi  an  eKeeasive  mag-  I 
nificence  or  poverty  aa  I  hnie  met  with  in  boUi  | 
togclher.    One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that 
appears  in  everytliins  about  the  king;  but  at  the 
aame  time  it  makea  lialf  hia  aabjects  go  bare-foot. 
Tlie  people  are.  liu*cver,  the  happiest  in  the  worid, 
and  enjoy  from  the  beneSt  of  their  climate  and 
natural  mnatilution  sach  ■  perpetual  mirth  and 
easineas  of  ten)per,  as  even  liberty  and  plenty  can- 
not bestow  on  those  of  other  nations.    Devotion 
and  loyally  ate  evErywhcre  at  their  grealeit  height, 
but  learning  sccma  to  run  very  low,  especially  ii 
the  younger  people  ;  for  all  the  rising  geniusea  haT< 
turned  their  ambition  another  way,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  army.    The  beliea 
lettres  in  particular  aecm  to  be  but  ■bo^^lived  it 

In  ackuowledjnng  a  present  of  a  annff-box.  we  set. 
tracea  uf  the  easy  wit  and  playfulnesa  of  the  Spec- 
Ifttor:— ■  About  three  days  ago,  Mr  Bocher  put  a 
ven  pretty  anufl'-box  in  my  hand.  I  was  not  a  little 
pltaaed  to  hear  that  it  belongEd  to  myself,  and  waa 
much  more  so  when  I  found  it  was  a  prcaent  from 
a  gentleman  tliat  I  have  ao  great  an  banom  for. 
You  do  not  probably  foresee  that  it  would  draw  on 
you  the  trouble  ofaietter,  but  you  must  blame  your- 
etlf  fur  it  For  my  port  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a 
snufT-box  without  returning  my  acknoulcdgmenti, 
than  I  on  take  annff  without  sneezing  after  it. 
Tins  lust,  I  must  own  to  you,  is  so  great  an  abcor- 
ity,  that  I  abould  be  aabamed  lo  confeas  it,  were 
not  I  in  hopes  of  correcting  it  very  tpeedijy.  I  am 
obaerveit  to  have  my  box  oflener  in  my  hand  than  . 
those  that  have  bin  used  to  one  these  twenty  years,  [ 
aii't  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pockci  when- 
tbinkof  Mr  Daahwood.  You  know  Mr  Baya  | 
niendi  aimlf  aa  a  great  provocative  to  wit, 
but  you  nwy  produce  thia  letter  as  a  standing  evi- 
dence oi^oiusthim.  I  have,  since  the  beginning  of  it 
taken  above  a  doseo  pinches,  and  atill  find  myself 
B  inclined  to  sneeze  than  to  jeat.  Fnini 
whence  I  conclude,  that  wit  and  tobacco  are 
inseparable  1  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it  tJio'  a  num  . 
'  of  a  snuff-boi. 


"Nonci 


it  habere  Nas 


I  should  be  afraid  of  being  tliougbt  B  peilant  tor  my 
quntation,  did  not  I  know  that  Ihe  gentleman  1  am 
writing  to  always  uarrj-a  a  lloracc  in  baa  pocket' 

The  same  taste  which  led  Addison,  as  we  have 
een,  to  cenaure  oa  fulsome  the  wild  and  gorgeoua 
;eniui  of  Spenser,  made  him  look  with  indiSerenre, 
f  not  aversion,  on  Ihe  aplcndid  scenery  of  the  AI|H  : 
t  am  juat  arrived  at  Geneva,'  he  aays, '  by  a  very 
troublesome  journey  over  tlie  Alps,  where  I  have 
been  fur  e«me  days  together  shivering  among  llie  ' 
eternal  anows.    My  head  ia  still  giddy  with  moim- 
toina  and  precipioea,  and  you  can't  imagine  how  ■ 
lui'h  I  am  pleaaed  with  Ibe  sight  of  a  plain,  that  ii 
s  agreeable  to  nw  at  present  as  a  shore  was  about   I 
year  ago,  after  our  tempest  at  Genoa.' 
Tlie  matured  poffera  of  Addiaon  ahour  little  (/ 
thia  tame  proaaic  feeling.    The  higher  of  hia  eaaaya,   | 
and  hie  criticiam  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  betnty  noin-   . 
aensibility  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  creation,  or  the   ' 
sublime  elfusiona  of  gcoiua.     His  conoeptioni  were 
enlarged,  and  his  mind  expajided,  by  that  litetmiy 
Bindy  and  refiection  from  which  bis  political  ambi- 
tion never  divorced  him  even  in  the  bnaiest  and  tmMt 
engrossing  period  of  hia  lifii. 
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[Prom  the  Letter  from  Italy,] 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  raTish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rite ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ;1 
For  here  the  rouse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  Terse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heareuly  numbers  flows.    •    ♦ 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  tnhiKplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume.^ 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria*s  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    •    ♦ 
How  has  kind  heaven  adorn *d  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
^\^bilc  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  1 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  gnun : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Stances  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bli^,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Oiv*st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  renne 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  aegrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine,    . 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 
smile. 

Ode, 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  1 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  landd  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhort, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

>  Malone  state*  that  this  wm  the  first  time  the  phrase  eiattie 
proundf  since  so  common,  was  ever  used.  It  was  ridiculed  by 
some  cnntcmporarieit  as  very  qnafnt  and  affiacted. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smootn'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.^ 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  afllrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gnl&i 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Tet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
111  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doooif 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode, 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  fnme^ 

Their  great  original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemh  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  t 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  noade  us  is  divine. 

*  *  The  earliest  composition  that  I  reooUcct  taking  any  plea* 
sure  in  was  the  Vision  of  Mirsa,  and  a  hymn  of  Addinon's, 
heginning,  **  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  I^rd !"  I  piirtiou> 
larly  remember  one  half-stansa,  which  was  music  to  my  boy* 
Ishear: 

**  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave.'* ' 

Bum^^ldter  to  Dr  Moore, 
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[The  BaUU  of  BUnhemS\ 
[From  •  The  Campaign.*] 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far, 
111  8briller  clangours  animates  the  war; 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir'd  in  rain ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  oeraoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Hcav'n  design 'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-exteitded  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advautag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space. 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
^Mlcn  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ! 
Mothinks  T  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twaa  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  prov'd. 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  honts  unmov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  hom^r,  and  despair, 
Kxamin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd. 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
S)  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Hides  in  the  whirlwiitd,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  the  jKwt  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promoted),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[  From  the  Trag^y  of  Cato.] 
Act  iv. — Scene  Iv. 
Re-enter  Portios. 

Portiua.  Misfortune  on  misfortune!  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus 

Cato.  — ^— .  Hah  !  what  has  he  done  ! 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  1  has  he  given  way ! 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  t 


Pvrtivjs.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  1  met  him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
I^ng  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 

Cato.  I'm  satisfied. 

Fortius.  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierc^  through  the  false  hemrt  of 

Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  oite  the  ground. 

CcUo,  Thanks  to  the  gods!   my  boy  ht>A  done  his 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Poriiua.  Long  may  they  keep  asunder! 

Lucius.  0  Cato  !  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience ; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmed. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

CcUo.  [meeting  the  corpse.] 
Welcome,  my  son  !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam'd  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  sen'e  our  country  ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends! 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it, 

Juba.  Was  ever  man  like  this !  {^Ande. 

CatOff  Alas  !  my  friends. 

Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afllict  your  hearts.     *Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  !  O  virtue  !  0  my  country  ! 

JuJbti.  Behold  that  upright  man  !     Rome  fills  his 
eyes 
W^ith  tears  that  flow*d  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Andt. 

Cato.  Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdued. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  Csesar's. 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered : 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Csesar.     Oh  !  my  friends ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fallen !  O  curst  ambition  ! 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands !  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

JvJba.  While  Cato  lives,  Csesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.  Ceesar  ashamed  !  has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia  1 

Lucius.  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  as. 

CcUo.   Lose  not  a  thought  on   me,   I'm  out  of 
danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor*s  hand. 
Cscsar  shall  never  say  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh  !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thou^ts  :  a  thousand  secret  tcrron 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends ! 
'TIS  now,  0  Csesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee  ! 

Lucius.  Ceesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

CcUo.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  !  let  him  knoir 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  take. 
Should  1  advise  thee  to  regain  Nnmidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  t 
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Juba.  If  I  foiule  thee 

K'hilit  I  hkTe  Urc,ra*y  huTcn  sbondoD  Jubul 
C'alo,  Thy  lirtuei,  prince,  if  I  foraM  night, 
Will  one  daj  nuk«  thee  gieit ;  lit  Rome,  henaftei, 
Twill  be  no  criine  to  h«K  been  C«to'»  fricod. 
Fortius,  dnw  nesr  I     M;  iod,  thou  oft  hu  Men 
in  t,  comipCed  at&te, 
ice  ftnd  faction  :  now  Ihoa  leot  me 


WImt  meauu  thi«  hoTinea  thftt  huiga  npon 
Thia  lethu^  th&t  creepi  through  >11  mj  lenaM 
Nature  oppreu'it,  and  harua'd  out  with  can. 
Sink!  down  to  rest.  Thi.  once  Til  (a.our  her. 
That  m;  awaken'd  aoul  may  take  her  flight. 


Letm 


letbee 


To  thy  paternal  »c«t,  th< 
Where  the  great  Cennor 
Aod  all  our  frugal  ancei 


In  humble  1 


Zleli'^eT 
babine  field, 
oiled  with  hi) 
-e  bleat 


ingth,  and  freah  with  lift, 
lor  nearen.     Let  )(uilt  VI  fear 
rest  :  Cato  knowg  neither  of  tboa ; 
hia  choice  to  aleep  or  die. 


life. 


It  rtcommend 


Then  Vy  ,  ,     . 

it  Ihyielf  to  be  nb<curely  good. 
When  Tice  prerailn,  and  '       ' 
The  po«t  of  honour  is  a 
Portiui.  I  hope  Diy  fal 
A  lift  to  PortiuB  that  he 

Oi/D.  Farewell,  my  frieiidi  I  if  there  be  any  of  jon 
Who  dare  not  truat  the  victor'^  ctetueney, 

r,  there  are  ahips  prepared  by  my  commiuid 
'~  laila  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
-"  -jnyey  you  to  Che  wish'd-for  port. 


Renew 'd 


but  died  in  greftt  poverty  before  the  birth  of  hii  dii- 
tinguiibed  h>d.  Swift  waa  lupported  by  hij  uncle  t 
and  tha  circuniaUocea  of  want  and  dependence  with 


Thatal 


la  then 
The  con. 
If  e'er  w 


ught  el«. 


clini 


ends,  I  CI 

Oncom< 
we  ahall  ir 
awfcr 


u  uer^r  aball  approach  ua  more. 

[  FoHiHng  to  hii  dead  am. 
There  the  brara  youth,  with  love  of  yirlue  fired, 
'"'\o  greatly  in  hi*  country'*  cauie  eipirtd, 

il  know  he  conquer'd.     The  finn  patriot  then 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  bia  care), 
Thouph  itill,  by  faction,  rice,  and  fortune  crwt. 
Shall  find  the  generoua  labour  wan  not  loHt. 


It  mutt  be  ao — Plato,  thou  reaaon'at  well ! — 
£liie  whence  thia  pLeasiag  hope,  thin  fond  dealre, 
Thii  longing  after  immortality  I 
"    whence  thia  ae 


St  dread,  and  inward  hon 


Back  on  benelf,  and  alartles  at  deatruction  I 
*Ti«  the  diiinity  that  atin  within  ua : 
Tia  heaien  itaelfthat  points  oi 
Ardii 


jj  hereafker, 


Eternity  I  thou  pleaaing,  dreadful  thought  1 
Through  what  rariety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  icenea  and  chnngeii  muat  we  pi 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  proapert,  Ues  before  mo  i 
;  I    But  shsduwa,  clouds,  and  dukucu  mt  upon  it. 
]j    I  [ere  nill  1  hold.     If  theru'a  a  powrt  aboTO  ua, 
'  I     (And  that  there  \i,  all  Imtuiv  criea  aloud 

Through  all  her  kutUk).  he  must  clelighl  in  lirtui 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  niuAt  be  happy. 
But  irhcn  I   or  where  t     This  world  waa  mi 


I'm  wcary.of  conjecture*.     Thia  muat  end  them. 

[/yifl'Nij  hit  hand  on  Aunnn'. 
Thua  am  1  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life. 
My  banc  and  antidote  are  both  before  me: 
Thii  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  inform!  me  I  thall  neter  die. 


cured  ir 


and  defiea  il^  point. 


At  the  dntwu  dagger,  and  defiea  it) 

The  atan  ahall  fa^e  away,  the  aun 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  aink  in  yean ; 

But  thou  Fihalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidat  the  wan  of  elementa, 

Tha  wnska  of  matter,  and  the  cnuh  of  wralda. 


which  he  was  early  familiar,  leem  to  hare  aunk  deep 

in  Ilia  haughty  souL    'Born  a  poathumoni  child.'  ' 

i«yi  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'and  bnil  up  an  otgect  oT  i 
clmrily,  he  early  adopted  (he  coatom  of  obwrrinK 
Ilia  birlli-day  na  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  d"  •orrow, 

and  of  reading,   when   it  annuaLy  recurred,  th«  . 

striking  paaaage  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  lamenti  | 

mid  execrate*  the  day  upon  which  it  waa  taid  in  : 
hii  father*!  houae  "that  a  man-child  waa  bora."' 

Swift  waa  acnt  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he  ' 

left  in  hia  twenty -flrat  year,  and  waa  recelTcd  into  j 

Ihe  house  of  Sir  William  Tomple,  a  diatant  relation  : 

of  hia  mother.     Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and  ' 

indulged  hopea  of  preferment,  which  were  nerer  i«a-  I 

Used.     In  less  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  pur-  ; 
pnee  of  taking  hii  degree  of  M.A..  and  aholllj  after 

obtaining  thia  diatinction  be  reaolred  to  quit  the  i 
establiahnient  of  Temple  and  take  orden  Id  the 


with  the  life  of  an  obtcore  country  derratnan  with  | 
an  income  of  £100  a-year.  Ho  retum^  to  Uoor- 
park,  the  lioutc  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
up  hia  liTing  at  KilrooL  Temple  died  In  leM.  and 
the  jioet  waa  glad  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  Frooi  thii 
lobteman  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  A^iar,  aitd 
■ : irflwMvandBatbTecgUi  towhhA 
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wM  aflCTiTBrdi  added  tlw  prebend  of  DiioUi 
making  hi«  income  only  ubont  £800  per  uinnm. 
At  bloorpnrk,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  MiM  Hester  Johnaun,  daugbter  of  Sir  Wi*" 
Temple's  atewiiril.  and.  on  bi>  aetdeiDenl  b  In 
this  bdf ,  Mcompuiied  bjr  another  female  of  middle 
age.  went  to  mide  in  hii  neighbourhood.  Her  future 
lijfe  troa  Intimately  connected  irilh  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  haa  iamurtaliaed  bel  tmder  the  iiair  ~  ~' 
BteUa. 

In  1701.  gwift  became  a  political  writer  oi 
fide  of  the  Whigi,  and  on  his  Tisits  to  England,  he 
aaaoriated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbutbnot.  In 
1710,  concciTing  that  be  wM  neglected  by  the  mi- 
niitry.heqBairuUedwith  the  Whiga,  and  nniled  with 
Harley  and  the  Tory  adniimatratioo.  He  wa 
ceived  with  opea  amiL  'I  stand  with  the 
people,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  '  ten  timea  better  than 
erer  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times 
carewed.'  lie  carried  with  him  shining  wii  ^ .  _ 
for  party  warfare  —  imsiitible  and  unicrupiiloua 
satire,  itciidy  hate,  and  n  dauntless  spirit.  From 
his  new  allies,  he  rcceiTcd,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of 
St  P.itrick's.  I>Dring  bis  resideocc  in  England,  he 
bad  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
E9ther  VanhDmrigh,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Vanessa,  ritilled  Stella  in  poeticid  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  niisfortooc.  After  the  death  of  her  lather. 
this  yonng  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
I>abUn.  UtUDiD  nature  has,  perhaps,  Derer  before 
or  since  preKnted  tlie  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such 
trwiscendeat  powers  as  Swift  involved  in  such  a 
pitiable  Ubjrintfa  of  the  aOections.  Hia  pride  or 
ambition  ted  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  '  lo»ed  lier  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  milliona  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  repatation.  Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  Iftughter  of  the  world,  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tvmple's  steward? 
Be  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  tineerily,  de- 
clare his  siloation  to  Vanessa,  wlien  this  second 
:im  avowed  her  passion.  He  was  flattered  tliat 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  nccomplishnienls, 
sighed  for  ■  a  gown  of  furly-foor,'  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  weigli  the  consequeiicea.  The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  gone  before,  to  be 
tr  the  presence  of  Swift — her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish— her 
life  of  deep  sedusion,  only  chequered  by  the  occa- 
sional visita  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  commcmo- 
raCcd  by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laurel  in  the 
garden  where  they  met  —  her  agonizing  remon- 
strances, wlien  all  her  derotlon  and  her  oSferings 
had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expression. 

■  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  '  is  bccfluse 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  yon.  sliauld  I  see  you.  For  when 
1  begin  to  complain,  then  yon  are  angry ;  and  there 
la  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes 
mc  dumb.  O  t  that  you  may  have  bat  >o  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  u*  ever  I  can. 
Bid  you  but  know  what  I  thought.  I  nm  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  yua  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
(trongest  passion,  how  poor,  how  cruel,  must  have 
seemed  the  retom  of  Swift  I 

CadeniH,  common  forms  ajMirt, 

In  every  sc^ne  bad  kept  his  heart; 

Had  sighed  and  lnnfui«heii,  vowed  and  writ. 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit ;  | 


Bat  books,  and  lime,  and  stale  afUn, 

Had  spoiled  his  faakiooabU  ain : 

He  now  could  praise,  eilwm,  apprcnt^ 

But  uidentood  not  what  was  love : 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  itylad 

A  hther,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delist  he  took 

To  see  the  viigin  mind  her  book, 

Was  bat  the  master's  SMTet  jey 

In  school  to  bear  the  finnt  boy. 
The  tragedy  continued  to  deepea  as  it  approached 
the  dose.  Eight  years  had  V  aneasa  nursed  in  stdi- 
tude  the  hopeiess  stlachmenL  At  length  she  wrote 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connenon 
between  her  and  Swin ;  the  Utter  obtained  the  fatal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Mariey  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  'As  he  entered 
ttic  apartment.'  to  adopt  the  picturesque  language 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene, '  the  stemneas  of  bis 
countenance,  which  waa  peculiarly  formed  to  eipreaa 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  VaneaM 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  aak  whethet 
he  would  not  sit  down,  lie  answered  by  Singing  a 
letter  on  (he  t.iUe:  anil  ioilnntly  leaving  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rclurtied  to  DuUin.  When 
Vanessa  opened  the  p:icket,  she  only  found  her  own 
letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  ddayed 
yet  cherished  hopes  whicb  had  so  long  dckened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  nnreatrajned  wrath  cf  hia 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  long 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  utcatain,  bot 
the  time  does  not  teaa  to  h«Te  exceeded  a  few 

Even  Stella,  thotigh  ultimately  united  to  Swin. 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  tie;  tbey  were  married  in  secrecy  in  itie 
garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  port  all  but  life 
had  failed  away.    The  fair  sufferers  were  deeply 
BTcoged.    But  let  us  adopt  the  only  charitable — 
perhaps  the  jnst — interpretation  of  Swift's  condoctj    I 
the  malaily  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason 
might  then  have  Iiccn  lurking  in  his  fk^me;  the  ,1 
heart  might  liavc  felt  its  ravages  bi-fiire  tlie  intd-    j 
A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it  was    | 
years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  (he  tcrat    1 
occurred   which  haa  bitn  related    bv   Young,  the 
"ithoruftlie'Kight  Tliougbls.'  Swift  was  walking    I 

ilh  some  friends  in  the  neifihbiiurliiiod  of  Onblia.  |! 
'Perceiving  be  did  not  follow  us,'  say*  Tonng,  'I   i 


isniUilp  Vlii4ltd  Ml  dc^iT  1 
Ul  Kitminf  Co  hli  lunFful  tontBr, 
u;  truths  whSeh  BQfrvl«  mtstat  havB 
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irent  bock,  snd  found  him  flied  u  a.  atatue,  and 
eamcBtl;  i^iug  npwsrd  at  u  noble  elm,  irhich  in 
ita  iippprmort  branthes  wm  mneh  decayed.    Piiint- 
tng  &t  it,  he  BSid,  "  I  sIieiH  be  like  tbst  tree ;  I  iludl 
die  at  the  top." '    The  tame  presentiment  finds  ex- 
pression in  bit  eiquijile  imitaticin  of  Horare  (book 
lL  Batlre  6.),  made  in  conjunttion  «ith  Pope:— ■ 
IVe  ofUn  »i(hed  that  I  had  dsar 
Fot  life  iii  hundrtd  pounds  a-year, 
A  handioaie  boui?  to  lod^  a  friend, 
A  river  at  mj  garden's  end, 
A  l«nacB-walk,  and  half  a  nwd 
Of  land,  set  out  Id  plant  a  stood. 

Well,  now  1  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  inctease  n,j  slo« ; 
But  here  a  grieran™  mm"  to  lie. 
All  this  is  mine  hut  till  1  die  ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twuulil  sound  more  clerer. 
To  ise  and  to  mj  heirs  lot  ctct. 

IT  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat 
Bj  anT  trick  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules, 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools. 
As  thus,  ■  Vouchsafe,  oh  prarious  Maker  I 
To  grant  me  thii  and  'lother  acre ; 
Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  plca-ure. 
Direct  my  plougli  to  find  a  treasure  I ' 
Bat  only  what  my  station  Sts, 
And  la  be  ktpt  in  my  r'vjU  mit; 
Prsferre,  Almighty  Proridence ! 
Just  what  you  gavo  mp,  corapeWnce, 
And  let  me  in  these  shades  comi<ose 
Somathiiig  in  lenc  as  true  as  proM. 
Swift  was  at  first  disliked  in  Ireland,  but  the 
Drapitr'i   Letltri  and  cillicr  works   ){nve   him  uo- 
boonded  popularity.    Ilia  wish  to  serre  Ireland  was 
oneof  hiarulinKpnssions!  yet  it  was  soTncthing  like 
the  iiutinct  of  the  inforiur  animals  towards  their 
oApringi  waywardness,  mntcnipt.  and  abnie  were 
■tnuigely  Tiiin|;)ad  vith  iiBti:tionntc  attnchment  and 
■ident  leah    Kisses  and  cium  were  alternately  on 
hji  lipa.    Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whole 
beart— hewas  more  tlion  kiu^  of  the  rabble     After 
TarioDS  attacks  of  deafness  and  giddiness,  hi*  temper 
became  ungovernable,  and  his  reason  gave  way. 
Ttnly  and  i>eantirDl!y  has  Scott  said,   •  the  stiige 
darkened  ere  the  curtain  fclL'    Swift's  almost  tola] 
■ilence  during  the  last  tlirce  years  of  his  life  (for  the 
last  year  he  spoke  ncjt  a  woid)  appals  and  or^rawci 
the  UDS^nation.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1745.  and  was  interred  in  St  Patrick's  csthedra], 
amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countrymen. 
His  tbrtune,  ninountintc  to  abont  £10,000,  he  left 
chiefly  to  found  a  lunatic  asylum  in  DnUiu,  which 
he  bad  long:  meditated. 

He  gave  tlie  little  wealth  be  iai 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad, 

And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

*      No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

GMBItier'i  TraciiM  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tab  mnit 

be  the  chief  comer-ttonea  of  Swift's  fame,      ino 

Euiity  of  his  prose  style  renders  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
sh  composition.  He  could  wither  with  his  irony 
and  invective  t  excite  to  mirth  with  his  wit  and  in- 
vention -,  transport  aa  with  wonder  at  his  raarvelloos 
powers  of  grntesqne  and  ludierons  combination,  his 
knowledge  uf  human  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  hismalrhlcss  power  of  feign- 
ing reality,  and  assuming  at  pleainre  difibrent  cha- 
racters and  situations  in  life.  He  is  often  disgust- 
ingly coarse  and  gross  in  his  style  and  labjecta  i  but 
his  groBsness  is  ^ways  repulsii-e,  not  seductive. 
Swift's  poetry  is  perfect,  exactly  as  the  old  Dutch 


Tomb  ol  BwlR  la  C 
nt  to  lash  the  frivolities  of  the  age,  and  tc 
pict  its  absunlitics.  In  his  too  faithful  represe 
tions,  there  is  mucli  to  condemn  and  much  to  adi 
Who  has  not  fell  the  troth  and  humour  of  his  Crfy 
Sbnoer,  and  his  description  of  MomiiigT  Or  the 
liveliness  of  his  Grand  Quatiim  Dtbaicd,  in  whieh 
the  knight,  his  laily,  and  the  cluimhtimiMid,  arc 
ad[iiiruhly  drawn  7  His  most  ambitious  flight  is  1 
Rhapiois  UK  Pvflni,  and  even  thll  is  pitehed  In  a 
pretty  low  key.  Its  best  lines  are  easily  remembered : 

Not  Diiipln  to  the  rising  sun, 

T\y  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 

Not  hi^hi-t  niidom  in  debates 

Not  skill  in  ■cienecs  profound. 
So  lane  to  gra^  the  nrcle  round, 
Such  Gearenly  influence  rnuire, 
Al  how  to  strike  the  Musn*  lyra. 
Not  beggar's  brat  on  balk  begot. 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlei  Scot, 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 
The  spawn  of  llridcnell  or  the  slews. 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledge! 
Of  gipsies  littering  under  hedges. 
At*  bd  disqualified  by  fata 
To  rise  in  charch,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Pliocbus  in  his  in 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 
Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  finest 
example  of  his  peculiar  poetical  vein.    He  predicts 
whnt  his  friends  will  ;ny  of  hts  Illness,  his  death, 
and  his  repotation.  varying  the  style  and  the  topic* 
Ui  suit  each  of  the  parties.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  flowing,  with  nollilng  but  the  most  familiar  and 
commonplace  eipressions.     There  are  aome  little 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick- 
ling tears,  and  the  eOect  of  the  piece  iltogetber  la 
electrical :  it  earries  with  it  the  stroogett  convic- 
tion of  its  sincerity  and  truth ;  and  we  Me  and  ftd 
M7 
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(especially  as  years  creep  on)  how  faithful  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  its  frailty  and  weakness,  was 
the  misanthropic  dean  of  St  Patrick*s. 

[ii  DeKripticn  of  the  MonUng,'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  whe^'ls  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown 'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees ; 
I'he  watchful  baififlls  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  huids. 

[A  Detcriptum  qfa  City  Shower,} 

Careful  obserrera  may  foretell  the  hour 

(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

while  ram  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gires  o'er 

Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more.  \ 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  And  the  sink 

Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 

You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 

A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presace, 

Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage : 

Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen  ; 

He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gires  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  ?ou  from  her  mop — but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
T(f  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life. 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  1 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  a-broach. 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  throu(^), 


Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  feac^ 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sight  and  imelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  shape  their  comse. 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge. 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood. 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  alfdrenchedin  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  tumip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood. 

Baucis  and  PhtUmom, 

[Imitoted  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  OvkL-Writtcn  about  tte 

year  1708.] 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  qoalitj. 
To  tiT  good  people's  hospitality. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  b«gged  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  woful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last, 
W^here  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman. 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire. 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried  ; 
Then  stepped  a^ide  to  fetch  them  drink. 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round  ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  ofl^'n  on  each  other  gazed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart. 
And  just  began  to  cry — *  What  art  V 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view, 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue.         « 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on*t, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  etrmnt : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned : 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  liefore  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  £air  and  soft. 
The  roof  began  to  mount  alofl ; 
Aloft  rose  eveir  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higjher. 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
But  with  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below  : 
In  rain ;  for  some  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course ; 
Doomed  erer  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almoft 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  bj  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  flier,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet. 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  fee*t. 
Now,  slackened  b;  some  secret  power, 
Can  hardlj  more  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  nerer  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  lore  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  Toice  at  noon,  declines ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  CToaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawly        , 
Like  -a  hufe  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  riew. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
"Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these, 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  reels 
His  grazier^s  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  asmumed  a  sable  nue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  newt : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next. 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast, 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  lart : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine  : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system. 
But  classic  authors — ^he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbiiihed  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  played  their  farce  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim  ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life. 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discounting  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  ^hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  .^rout ! 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  t!his  you  tell  as  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  1 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yewi. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen  ; 
He*ll  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
Till  once  a  parson  o(  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scrubby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it. 


[  Verut  <m  hU  own  DeathJ] 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  trae : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him  ;  the  fi^ult  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
'  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  oa.' 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  moye. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstmct  my  view  t 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  i^  most. 
If  m  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  f 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  withoni : 
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How  patientlj  jou  hear  him  groan  I 
How  glad  the  caM  is  not  your  own  ! 

W£ftt  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
Hi«  brother  write  as  well  as  het 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wLih  his  riyals  all  in  hell  t 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses. 
She  turns  to  enyy,  stings,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind  I  fantastic  race  I 
Thy  rarious  follies  who  can  trace  t 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride. 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
'Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  r^td  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cr^.  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  gncve  to  be  outdone  by  Oay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  war. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend, 
Mliich  I  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
St  John,!  1^  ^ell  as  Pulteney,^  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  Huch  talcutM  heaven  hath  blest  'em. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  1 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  tint ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends      ^ 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood. 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break ! 
Poor  gentleman  I  he  droops  apace  I 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  ivrtigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Ik'siden,  his  memory  decays : 
lie  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  1 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shortor. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  taken  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

1  Lord  y toooimt  BoUiqftroke. 

•  William  Poltcnqr,  Esq.,  ertated  Bart  of  Bttlb 


I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men. 

And  then  their  tendemens  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years : 
He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  themselves  and  reason  thus : 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  expresH  their  hopei. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profera. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  servants  answer, '  Wonte  and  wone  !*) 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised  !  the  d(»in  is  well. 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  re^t : 
'  You  know  I  always  feared  the  wont. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  roe  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  moid ! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept  ? 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  I 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellen  round  roy  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
How  is  the  dean  !  he's  just  alive. 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes.    The  dean  b  dead. 
Before  the  nassing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  run ; 
Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  I  and  who's  his  heir! 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  ia ; 
'Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him ! 
Mere  enry,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  firet  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation ! 
So  readpr  to  do  strangen  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood ! 

Now  (Jrub  Street  wits  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragrafih  in  every  paper 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  bless  the  dn^irr. 

The  docton,  tender  of  their  fame, 
W'isely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Ha<l  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  livetl  thctte  twenty  yeuni 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Uublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
Tif  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  Lady  SufTolk^  in  the  fipleen 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  *  Is  he  gone !  His  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  you  say,  then  let  him  rot  I 
I'm  glad  the  medals  were  foi^t. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  hut  when  t 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
But  now  ab  coniiort  of  the  kin^, 
Yoa  know  'tis  quite  another  thing.*^ 
Now  Charteris,^  at  Sir  Robert's*  leree. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heary ; 
'  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes 
(Cries  Bob^,  I'm  sorry  for  the  news: 
Oh,  were  tne  wretch  but  living  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  I^ 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  nolingbroko  was  dead  !' 

Now  Curle<>  hit*  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains ! 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibber. 
He'll  treat  me,  a^  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die, 
Which  Pupc  nmtit  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  1  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  ^ve  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
*  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die !' 

Indifference  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies  ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  lasheil,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  ago  a  screen. 
When  death  approached,  to  stand  between ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling, 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearta 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
'  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumpet) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Indies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  palL 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.^ 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean — ( I  lead  a  heart) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 


1  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  (formerly  Mrs  Iloward),  a  lady  of 
the  queen's  bed-chamber. 

*  Queen  Caroline  had,  when  princess,  promised  Swift  a  pre- 
sent  of  medals,  which  promiM  wan  never  fulfilled. 

*  Colfmel  Franc  s  Charterls,  of  infamotts  character,  on  whom 
an  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  first  minister  of  state,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford. 

«  WillUm  Pulteney,  Esq.,  the  great  rival  of  Walpol«L 

*  An  infamous  bookadler,  who  published  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  he  never  wrote. 

7  For  a(Hne  of  these  pnotioes  he  was  hrou^t  before  the 
How 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  di«f 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  I 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean. 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  missed. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  I 
Departed :  and  his  works  must  follow  ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goet,! 

Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  proee. 

Says  Lintot,  *  I  have  heard  the  name ; 

He  died  a  year  aco.*    •  The  same.' 

He  searches  all  the  shop  in  rain. 

'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-Lane. ' 

I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 

Last  Monday  to  the  pastiy-cook's. 

To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 

I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ; 

The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff, 

But  6pick«and4pan  I  have  enough* 

Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 

Here's  CoUey  Cibber*s  birth-day  poem  ; 

This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 

By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 

Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 

Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend ; 

It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 

On  ministers  is  disaffection. 

Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication. 

And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 

The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet ; 

Your  honour  please  to  liave  a  set!' 
•  •  • 

Suppose  me  dead  ;  and  then  suppoee 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  firom  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
*The  dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave. 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  kna?«. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tonr, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
*  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  foigetl 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  f 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letten  1* 
'  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betten  ; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp — all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour ! 

1  Bernard  Lintot,  a  bookseller.  See  Pope's  *  Dundad*  and 
Lettera 

'  A  place  where  old  books  are  sold. 

*  Commonly  called  Orator  Henley,  a  quack  preacher  in  Loa* 
don,  of  great  notoriety  in  hla  day. 
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What  scenes  of  eril  he  unraTeU, 
In  Mktirw,  libels,  lyinjt  trayeU ! 
Not  uparing  hiii  own  clergy-cloth. 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth !' 

*  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  rein, 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  starre  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserre  it. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  t 
He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name : 
Should  Tice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke ! 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 
He  would  haye  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him. 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him  ; 
Would  ratner  slip  aside,  and  chooee 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters. 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 

*  Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  ceneral  odium  drew  him. 
Which,  if  ne  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 

But  discontent  against  the  times : 

For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 

Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 

For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : 

I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind  1 

I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 

A  few  in  verse  ;  but  most  in  prose : 

Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  : 

All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 

To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 

To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend 

ncr. 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 
Or  libels  vet  concealed  from  sight. 
Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite  : 
Perhaps  his  travels,  put  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word«^— 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.* 
'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  ovm  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em  ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bou^t  'em. 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 
To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 
And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim. 
The  world  must  ovm  it  to  their  shame, 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theim  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  80  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor ; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 


And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashea, 
Hethinks  you  may  forgive  his  aahea.' 

Th£  Omttd  Quotum  Debated: 

Hamilton's  Bawn  should  be  turned  into  a 
or  a  Malt-hotMe.    ITVi* 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight'  full  of  care : 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  afikir. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,>  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 

I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 

For  a  barraek  or  malt-houae,  we  now  must  oonsider. 

First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fall  to  us ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  ahd  three  hogsheads  a  year: 
With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  you  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stmt  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondered  again  and  acain  on't : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  content. 
Or  join  vrith  the  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thus  began  his  meek  wife ; 
It  fnutt  and  AaU  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  gTDwn  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  mms.^ 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  1 
I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw. 
For  the  captain,  1  warrant,  vrill  keep  him  in  aw« ; 
Or  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayen. 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  aiis. 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  yain  ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  paat, 
And  could  not  endure  so  yulgar  a  taste, 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  called  to  be  drest. 
Cried,  Madam,  why,  surely  my  master's  posaest. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster !  how  fine  it  vrill  sound  I 
I'd  rather  the  bavm  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  good, 
When  1  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood.^ 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dreamed 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  0  dear,  how  I  screamed  1 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  said  I  should  hear  some  ill  newt. 

*  Swift  spent  almost  a  whole  year  (1788-0)  at  Gosfeid,  in  ths 
north  of  Irehmd,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  asrittiiif  Sir 
Arthur  in  his  agricultural  improvementfi,  and  iecittriiif ,  ss 
usual,  the  lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  improvemont  of  her 
health  by  walking,  and  her  mind  by  reading.  The  oircum* 
stance  of  Sir  Arthur  letting  a  ruinous  building  called  Ilamiltoali 
Bawn  to  the  crown  for  a  barrack,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
dean's  most  lively  pieces  of  fugttire  humourw>-&«tt'«  L^/k  ^ 
Swift  A  bawn  in  strictly  a  phkoe  near  a  house  eoidoMd  with 
mud  or  stone  walls  to  keep  the  cattle. 

I  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet.  Sir 
Arthur  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Eari  of  Qosford. 

'  A  large  old  house  bdooging  to  Sir  Arthur,  two  milss  fkves 
his  residence. 

*  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  j/aot  country  dergymaa. 

*  My  Udy's  waiting-maid. 

A  Two  of  Sir  Arthur's  managera 
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Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
You  might  have  a  barrack  wheiieTer  jou  pleoM : 
And,  madam,  I  always  beliercd  you  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  vou  would  not  gire  out. 
If  I  hod  a  husband  like  him,  I  pnrtest, 
'Till  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
But,  mn^am,  I  beg  you  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  'till  he  giv^  hi.s  consent. 

Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  1  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived, 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Arthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave. 
Noble  captain,  your  servant — Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
Twas  a  sad  rainy  night — but  th^noming  is  fine. 
Pray  how  does  my  lawly  ? — my  wro's  at  your  service. 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Good  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
You  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^you'll  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther— 
You  must  be  obeyed — ^your  servant.  Sir  Arthur ; 
My  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

*  Uo  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate, 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 
Pray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  wan  it  I  said  f 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara,  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
O,  la !  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  ndes  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  creter,  it  prances  and  rears. 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries.  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen), 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cocked  ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that, 
For  a  captMn  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle. 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  th&  point,  and  kisses  the  nilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  tho  ground. 

Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  ub. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll-  do  us  the  favour  to  stajr, 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  worht  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

Lord,  madam !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 

You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  grant— ^ 

You  oflScers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

'  Hist,  huBS)',  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming' 

No,  madam,  tis  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story). 
The  captain  at  dinner  upp^^ars  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
'  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give. 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose, 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
0 —  d — me,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — s,  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afhud 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninnj. 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown  ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
0 —  d — me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  6o  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Novtdt,  and  Bluturisf  and  Omura^  and  stuff. 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  e<lucation. 
The  army  s  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  o'  mo. 
He  caught  mc  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G — . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day. 

Never  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  (»hould  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say,  Aoir,  am  I  skinny  and  lean  /^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call.  Will  your  ladyship  walk  t 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  dovm. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried, '  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains  1 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  painf. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  chaige  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 

AIXXANDEB  POPE. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  but 
possessing  far  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alexander  Pope, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune^ 
retired  to  Binfleld,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partlj 

1  Dr  Jenny,  a  clergyman  in  the  nefghbonrliood. 
*  Ovids,  PluUrchs,  Horoers.        •  Micknames  tor  my  lufy 
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chFitcr,  where   he    Ininpooncd    his   teacher, 
oterely  pnnislicd.  and  afttrwanli  Ukcn  home  by 
111  purcnti.    He  educated  himself,  and  nttended 

ichoot  ofier  hi«  twelfth  j'enr!    The  whole  of  I 

eul;  life  wm  that  of  a.  severe  itudent.    He  woi 

-  -  t  in  hU  inf»4Jcy. 


The  wrliinp  of  Dryden  became  the  more  partjcnlar 
object  uf  hia  mlmirntiim.  nnd  he  prevail^  upon  a 
friend  to  intntdui-e  litui  to  Will's  ciifTeehaUM.  wlileh 
Dryden  then  frequented,  that  he  miifhthavclha  gra- 
tification of  iccinc  an  anthnr  whom  he  w  enthuaiai- 
ticiilty  admired.  Pope  wai  then  not  more  than  tweliD 
jmn  of  age.  He  wrote,  but  nflcrwnrda  dcftroyed, 
varSoin  dramatic  piceei.  and  at  the  agn  itf  lixtcen 

niiHised  his  Pa<fura/i.aiid  hii  imitations  of  Chaucer. 

c  Boon  became  acquainted  with  moit  of  the  eminent 

Tuoni  of  tlic  duj  both  In  politics  and  literature. 

I  1711  appeared  his  Etna/ on  Cn'ticun,  unquestion- 
ably the  flncat  piece  of  anpimentatiTe  and  reaKinlng 
poetry  in  the  English  LiQHUOge.  The  work  Is  said 
'.o  have  been  eomposed  two  yean  before  publication, 
when  Pope  waa  only  twenty-one.  The  ripeness  of 
jud)(ment  which  it  displays  is  truly  marreUous. 
Addison  commended  the  'Essay'  warmly  in  the 
Spectator,  nnd  it  instantly  rose  into  grvU  popu- 
larity. The  style  of  Pope  was  now  formed  and  com- 
gete.  His  TeniScatiun  was  that  of  his  muter, 
rydcn,  but  he  gnvE  the  heroic  Couplet  a  peculiar 
tcrijcncss,  correctness,  and  melody.  The  essay  was 
shortly  afterwnrds  followed  by  the  Hapt  qftiu  Loci. 
The  BteaJing  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  beauty  of  the 
day,  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  by  her  lover.  Lord 
Petre,  was  taken  seriously,  and  caused  an  estranite- 
mcnt  between  the  families,  and  Pope  wrote  his 
poem  to  make  a  jest  of  the  alfiur, '  and  laugh  Ihem 
tugutber  again.'  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  but  he 
added  greatly  to  hia  reputation  by  the  eflbrt.    The 


mai'/i'ntry  of  the  poem,  founded  upon  the  ILoricmciaa 
thciiry,  Iliat  tlie  elements  ore  inhabited  by  spirits, 
which    they    called  sylplis,   enoines,   nymplis,   and 
sulninandcra,  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr 
Garth  and  some  of  his  friends.    Sylphs  hod  been 
previously  mentioned  as  invitible  Bitcndanbi  on  the 
fair,  and  the  ideft  I*  shnduwed  out  in  Sbakspeare'i 
'  AckL'  Mid  the  wuusemcn  Ia  of  the  falriea  in  the  'Uid- 
summer  Kight's  l>reani.'   But  I'ope  has  blended  tin 
most  delicate  satire  with  the  most  lively  fancy.  * 
produced  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  mock-hennc 
poem  in  the  world.  '  It  ia,'  aays  Jol 
airy,  the  moat  ini^enioua.  and  tlie  moat  delightful  of 
all  Pope's  coin  positions.'     The  TempU  of  Fame  and 
the  Elegit  0"  <">  Unforttimtt  Lailg,  were  next  pub-   ; 
lishcil;  and  in  1713  appeared  his  Windmir  Farat, 
which  was  chiefly  written  w  early  a*  170*.     Tlie    ' 
latter  waa  cvidenlly  founded  on  l>enliaiii'i '  Cuoper's 
liill,'  vhidi  it  far  uuvls.  I'upe  wa^  properly  sfvak-     i 
ing,  no  mere  desrr^itivu  poet.     lie  maile  the  |He-   I 
turesque  subservient  to  views  of  historiciit  event*,    ' 
or  to  sketches  of  life  and  morals.     But  must  of  the   , , 
'Windsor  Forest'   being    composed   in    his  earHcr     j 
yean,  amidst  the  shades  of  those  noble  woods  which    | 
he  selected  for  the  theme  ofhia  verse,  there  is  in  tliii   i 
poem  B  greater  display  of  sympathy  with  externa]   1 1 
nature  end  rural  objects  than  in  wiy  of  his  other   '  | 
works.     Tho  lavrns  and  glades  of  the  forest,  the 
ruistt  phuns,  and  blue  hills,  and  even  the  'puride    ' 
dyes'  of  the  'wild   hcnth.'  had  struck  his  jonng  '| 

imagination.     His  account  of  the  dying  p*" '-    ' 

a  finished  picture — 


E  phessut  ^oinei, 


See  I  from  the  bnke  the  whi 
And  mounts  exulting  on  tri< 
'Short  ia  bis  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Hutten  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  greand.  , 

Ah  I  what  avul  hia  gliMay  vaning  dyes,  '  | 

flis  purple  cieal  and  iiCBr1ct.eirc)ed  eye* ; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfoldl,  i ' 

His  painted  wings,  and  hruut  that  flames  with  gold  t    |l 

Another  flue  painting  of  external  nature,  a«  pio- 
turesque  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  purdy  deni^ 
live  poets,  is  the  winter  piece  in  tho  *  "Teinple  it    ' 

So  Zeinhla's  rarks  (the  beauteous  work  of  ftust)  ' 

Rise  nbito  in  air,  uid  glitter  o'er  tlie  coast : 
Pale  suns,  unfclt,  at  distoni-e  roll  away,  I 

And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightuiugi  play  ; 
External  snows  the  growing  mass  supply,  I 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  iucumbeot  sky : 
As  AtlB«  liicd,  each  hoary  pile  appears,  ,{ 

The  gatbered  winter  of  a  thousand  yean.  ' ' 

Pope  now  commenced  hia  translation  of  tho  Iliad,   j 
At  first  the  gigantic  task  oppress^  Iiim  with  its   i 
difflcutty,  but  be  giEW  more  familiar  with  Homer's 
images  and  expressions,  and  in  a  short  Ume  was 
able  to  despatch  flfty  verses  a-day.    Great  part  of 
the  manuscript  was  written  upon  the  backs  and 
covers  of  letters,  evincing-  that  it  was  not  with- 
out renton  he  was  called  paper-ipatiiig  Pope.     The    \ 
poet  oblninrd  a  clear  mm  of  £^3320,  it.  by  |lii» 
trai;elatlon  ;  his  eiclumatiun — 


wu,  however,  scarcely  just,  if  we  consider  that  this  ' 
large  sum  was  in  fact  a  *  benevolence'  from  the  upper  i 
classes  of  society,  good-oataredly  designed  to  reward  '  I 
bis  literary  merit  TbefameofPope  vasnotadvanced  ' 
in  an  equal  degree  with  his  fortuiH;  by  tiis  Ubonn  ' 
as  a  translator.  The  '  fiital  fodlily '  of  Ins  rhyme, 
the  additional  Gdae  onuunents  wlucli  tie  imparted   , 
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to  tbe  uidcnt  Greet,  and  b]»  departure  fWini  the 
nicw  ditcrimination  of  cliitracter  ani)  ipccch  which 
prevuls  in  Homer,  nre  faulla  oow  nnWermll)'  ad- 
ciitted.  Cowpc-T  (tliauRh  lie  failed  himidf  in  Homer) 
JD1II7  rcDiailu,  that  Uie  Iliad  and  Od;HG>-  in  Fope'i 
bandi '  have  no  more  thu  nir  uf  nnticLaity  than  if  he 
had  himaclf  iaventod  tium.'  The  Bucceu  of  the 
Liad  led  to  the  tranilation  of  (he  CWyMcy  1  bat  Pope 
called  in  hia  friendi  Brootno  aiiiI  Fenton  aa  aaiiitonti. 
Tbeae  two  coadjutors  trnntlaled  twelve  bonks,  and 
the  notei  were  compiled  by  Broome.  Fcntoa  re- 
ceived £300,  and  Broome  £500.  vliilc  Pope  bod 
jESBSS.  Si.  The  Homeric  tabouti  occnpicd  a  period 
of  twelve  year* — from  1713  to  1725.  The  improve- 
it  of  hia  pecuniary  rtwurcei  enabled  the  poet  to 
■  idea  of  Windsor  ForcBt  to  a 
metropolis,  lie  purchased  a 
a  botuc  and  grounda  at  Twidtenham,  to 


which  he  removed  with  hia  flithor  and  mother,  and 
where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder 
of  biB  lite.  This  claasio  spot,  wliich  I'ope  deliRhted 
to  improve,  aod  where  he  was  visited  by  miniatcn 
^  states  wila.  fnets,  and  heaiitiei,  is  now  greatly 
defluwL*  Whilst  00  ■  viait  to  Oifurd  in  1716,  Pope 
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commeiimd.  and  probably  liniihed,  thu  molt  liighlr 
poetical  and  poaiinnate  of  his  works,  tbe  EpiiUt 
fnim  Eloina  to  Abetard.     The  delicacy  of  the  poet  in 
veiling  over  the  circumstances  uf  the  story,  and  >t 
the  same  time  preserving  the  ardour  of  Eloiaa'a 
paiaiun.  the  beauty  of  his  imagery  and  dcacription^ 
the  exquisite  mijody  of  his  versification,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  tones  of  an  Kolian  harp,  aa  he  tlii> 
ccssivdy  porttays  the  tumults  of  guilly  love,  Um 
deepest  penitence,  and  the  highest  devotional  rap- 
ture, have  never  been  surpaased.     If  lesa  genial 
tastes  and  a  luve  of  satire  withdrew  Pope  fVoni  thoa« 
fountain-springs  of  the  Mow,  It  was  obviously  froai 
no  want  of  power  In  the  poet  to  diaplay  the  richest 
hues  of  imagination,  or  the  finest  Impulse*  of  tbe 
human  mind.     The  next  literary  uudertalcing  of 
our  author  was  on  edition  of  8hakip*nre,  in  which 
he  attempted,  with  but  indiffiirent  success,  to  eata- 
blish  tbe  text  of  the  mighty  poet,  and  explain  hia 
nhacuritiea.  In  l~33.he  pubhslicd  his  fHaym  Jlfaii, 
being  part  of  n  course  of  moral  philosophy  in  verse 
which  he  projected.    Ilie  •  Kssay '  is  now  read,  not 
for  its  philosophy,  hut  for  its  poetry.    Its  meta- 
plwiival  distincCiDne  are  neglected  for  those  splen- 
did passages  and  striking  Incidents  which  Irradiate 
the  poem.  In  lines  like  tlio  following,  he  speaks  with 
a  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity  (upcriot  to  hii 
great  master  Urydcn : — 
Hope  Fprinn  etoniBl  in  the  human  braast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
Tbe  aoul,  uneasy  and  confined,  froni  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come, 
ho '.  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  Clod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
H  is  soul,  proud  sdenco  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  a*  tbe  solar  walk  or  miUj  w 


Some  safer  world  iu  depth  of  woods  embrawd. 

Some  happier  island  in  tbe  watery  waste, 

Wlitn  slavn  once  mere  tbeii  native  Und  behold. 

No  fiends  lomicnt,  no  Christians  thint  for  gold. 

To  be,  contents  hii  natural  deaire. 

He  KtkH  uo  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 

But  thinks,  adniitteU  to  that  equal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  slialt  bear  him  company. 

Oh  HappincM  I  our  beings  end  and  aim. 

Goad,  Pleasure,  Fjue,  Content,  what«'er  thy  njune  | 

That  Miuething  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sipii. 

Far  which  ve  bear  to  live,  or  doie  to  die, 

\\'hich,  still  so  near  ns,  yet  beyond  ns  lies, 

O'etlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise  I 

Plant  of  celestial  teed  I  if  dropped  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thuo  doign'st  to  growl 

Fujr  opening  to  souie  court's  propilioos  shiua. 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  iu  the  Bainlng  minal 

Twined  with  ibe  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 

Or  reaped  in  iron  horveAs  of  the  Gold  I 

sId*  Qiw  in  [f  ItaD  cban<4cr  of  fmltos.  paved  with  siiaan 
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VrbtK  ETOwa  I~nhere  giDiti  it  not  I  If  T»iii  oiu  toil. 
We  oD^t  to  btune  tbe  culture,  not  the  toil. 
Filed  to  no  spot  ia  lUppinesa  sincere; 
Til  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ctetjHbere; 
Tis  neret  to  be  bought,  but  nlwiji  fr«. 
And  fled  from  monarch^,  St  John  !  dwelb  with  thee. 
Aik  of  the  ieunied  the  waj' !    The  leuned  are  blind ; 
This  hida  to  nerrB.  »nd  that  tn  shun  muikind ; 
Some  plve  the  bliu  in  action,  aoine  in  eue  ; 
Tho«e  call  it  plewure,  uid  rontentnieiit  these; 
Some  lunk  to  beA«t%,  find  nlmfluro  eud  in  pain ; 
Some  MTflled  to  goda,  coiifos  evea  virtue  tain ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  the;  fall, 
To  treat  in  eierythiug,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Pope'i  fntare  laboun  were  chiefly  conflned  to 
ntirt  In  173T  be  publiabed,  in  conjunction  with 
hii  ftiend  Swilt,  three  Tolumei  of  J^tetUaKit*,  in 
prow  and  lene.  wliiuh  drew  dnwn  upon  the  authon 
a  torrent  of  invective,  lampoona.  and  libcln,  and 
nltimatelj  ted  lu  the  Dmeiad.  b;  Pop^  Tliii  do- 
borale  and  B[deiidid  intire  diopla]'!  the  fertile  inven- 
tion  of  the  poet,  tbe  Tariety  of  hii  illiutralion,  and 
tbe  unriTailed  turcc  and  fiicilily  uf  Iiii  diction ) 
it  ii  now  reail  nilh  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pitj 
than  admiration — pily  that  one  to  highly  pttei 
nld  have  allowed  himself  to  deaccnd  to  tilings  to 
in,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  life  to 
the  infliction  of  retrihutary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  Ipttcri.  '  I  hare  often 
wondered,"  gays  Ci>wper.  '  (but  tbe  aniue  poet  who 
itc  the  "Duncind"  should   liave  written  theae 

That  mercy  1  to  Dtheta  show, 

That  mcny  show  to  me. 
Alais  for  Pope,  if  tlie  mercy  he  ihowed  to  others  wai 
the  measure  of  the  uiercy  he  rcceircd.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remnrked.  tliHt  Pope  nmat  hare 
cnlfered  the  most  froni  these  wreliiheil  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  hii  tempi^r  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  the  woric.  Mlsfnrtuneg  were  also  now 
gathering  round  lilm.  Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
intanity,  and  was  lost  to  tbe  world  i  Attcrbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732 1  and  next  year  hi*  venerable 
mother,  wlioae  declining  years  be  bod  watched  with 
afltetionate  Bolidlude.  also  expired.  Between  the 
yean  1733  and  1740,  l*ope  published  his  inimitable 
Epiilles,  Snllret,  and  Mural  Ksaayi,  addreaavd  to  his 
fHenda  Bollngbroke,  Balhurst,  Arbutbnut,  &o..  and 
containing  the  moft  nnble  and  generona  si'ntimenti, 
mixed  np  with  witherinjt  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciation  a.  In  1743  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
thp  ■  DuneiaJ,'  diapiaying  the  flniil  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  Tlie  jioint  of 
bia  individual  ealire,  and  the  ridineM  and  boldneas 
of  hla  general  deaign,  attest  the  a ndiminiahed  powen 


'  Dunciod,'  and  elevated  Colley  Cibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  tbe  poem.  '1*1119  unenviable  honour 
faod  previouily  been  enjoyed  hy  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Sbakspenre ;  but  in  thus 
jdelding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Cibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  '  with  a  great  atot-k  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
lour  i  and  the  author  of  the  "  Careless  Husband'' 
by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  duncea.'  Cib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  and  conceit— tlie  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound, 
PUitical  events  come  in  the  rear  of  this  accumulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  led  ths   i 

mment  to  iaane  a  proclamation  prohibiting  every 
...  an  Calholie  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  of  ■ 
London.  Tlie  poi-t  complied  with  the  proclamation  i  ; 
and  he  wns  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  Iowil 
This  ■  additional  proLlamation  from  the  Highest  of 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  lichnesa,  he  submitted  . 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  excite-  , 
ment,  added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  coiitet 

Station,  operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate  ai 
eformed  from  birth,  had  completely  eithaiistiHl  tb« 
powers  of  Pope.     He  complained  o(  his  inability  !« 
think  1  yet,  a  short  time  before  hii  death,  he  said, '  1   ! 
am  so  certain  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I  | 
seem  to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intuition.' 
AnothtTof  hisdyingremarkswas, '  There  is  nothing  ^ 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and,  | 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.'     He 
died  at  Taickenbam  on  the  30lh  of  May,  1744. 
The  character  and  gooius  at  Pope  have  given 
I  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.     Tbe  . 
occasional  Hcrccness  and  petulance  uf  bis  satire  can-  { 
not  be  justified,  even  by  tbe  Cuarte  attacks  of  hi* 
opponents,   and   most  hi;   ascribed  to  liia  extn 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper,    llissickly  constilutinn  debar- 
ring him  from  active  puriiuita,  he  placed  too  high  a 
vaiue  on  mere  literary  fame,  and  was  dcSdent  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sinctrily  and  candour.     At  the  i 
some  time  be  was  a  public  bencfnclor.  by  stigmatis-   ' 
ing  tlie  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absstd  i 
pretenders  to  taste  and  literature.    He  was  a  fond  i 
and  steady  friend :  and  in  oil  our  literary  biognphy.  ' 
there  ia  nothing  finer  than  bis  constaat  uudeviating  i 
afi'eetion  and  rcrereiiee  fur  his  venerable  patents.        ' 
He  let  the  tender  office  long  onga^ce, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  ajo ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  dcatfa ; 
Explore  the  thought,  eiplain  the  asking  eye, 
Aud  keep  at  leant  one  piueut  Iroin  the  sky. 


As  a  poet,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pope  with  the 
greatcBltnaatenof  the  lyre  I  with  tbe  universality  of 

Shakspcare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.     He  was  I 
undoubtedly  more  tbe  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poetof  nature.  He  was  a  niceotiserver 
and  an  accurate  describcr  of  the  pbenomemt  of  the  ■ 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  gradationa  i^  ' 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.    He  was  too  fond  ■ 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  theweapm  i 
WHS  equalled  hy  its  keenness.    ■  Let  us  look,'  says  ' 
Compbell,  'to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  preciaion  of  his  thouglita,  and  we 
Bhall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  tea- 
tcntious.      Ilia  wit,  fancy,  and  good  f«ue.  ore  as 
remarkable  as  his  satire.     His  elegaoce  bos  never 
been  suniassed,  or  perhaps  eqoalleil :  it  ia  a  combi- 
nation of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  moral 
reeling.    If  he  bad  studied  more  in  the  schml  of 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  in  the  Khnol  of 
Horace  and  Boilean ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  ^irit  in  which  he  composed  the  '  Eleey'  and 
the  '  Eloisa,'  and  fiirgot  his  too  excluuve  devotion 
to  that  which  inspired  the  '  Dunciad,"  tbe    winid 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  more 
alTcctioQate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  tbot 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  most  brilUaol 
and  accompliahed  EngUah  poets. 
Mr  Campbell  in  his  'Spedraens'has  given  an  elo- 
lent  estimate  of  tlie  general  powers  ik  Pope,  with 
ference  to  his  position  as  a  poet :— •  That  Pope  was 
itber  so  insensible  to  the  beaaUe*  of  natura,  iwr 
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■o  indiitidct  in  deicribing  thero,  ss  to  furgel  llie 
character  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  Hlmt  1  mean  to  urge, 
without  exnggeniting  hie  pictureiqueneai.  But  (k- 
ton  Bpeakingof  that  quality  in  hit  vrillugi,  t  woidJ 
beg  teaie  to  obwrTc,  jn  the  fint  place,  that  the  fa- 
culty by  which  a  poet  luminoiuly  diicribei  ubjcct«  of 
art,  ii  eMcatially  the  saiDe  faculty  which  enable!  Iiim 
to  be  u  faithful  deicriber  uf  simple  natuK;  in  ttie  lo- 
cond  pluce,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
relative  (emu  in  poetical  dexaHption  than  i»  penerally 
recollected;  ami  thirdly,  tliat  artiScial  objccU  and 
maunen  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  ai  to 
make  the  exquiaite  deicriptioD  of  them  nn  leu  cha- 
ncteriitic  of  genlui  than  ttie  deacription  of  itniplc 

Ehyiicttl  appearance*.  The  poet  ■>  "croalioD'a  heir," 
le  deepens  our  Bociul  interest  in  exiiti'iice.  It  la 
lurUy  by  the  Uvelineai  of  the  interest  which  lie  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  chus  uf  auhjecta 
frhich  he  chooiea.  tliat  we  moat  fairly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no 
irreverence  to  the  external  charma  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  pact's  iludy 
than  the  manncri  and  aaectioni  of  hia  spedca. 
Nature  ia  the  poet'a  Koddesa;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
rightly  undtratandi  her  mere  Inanimate  fuce,  hoW' 
cfer  clioriuing  it  ma;  be,  or  the  limtde  landscape- 
painting  of  trecB.  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers- 
Why,  tlien,  try  I'ope,  or  any  other  poet,  enclmively 
by  hia  powers  of  descrlldog  inaoiniBte  phenomena? 
Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
mean*  life  in  all  ''      ' 


Kichardiim  is  no  teas  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minut«  describer  of  works  of 
art ;  and  Kliilon  ia  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it. 
Satan's  apear  la  compared  til  the  pine,  that  make* 
"the  maatof  some  great  ammlrnli"  and  his  shield  is 
like  the  moon,  but  like  tlie  moon  artificially  aeen 
throDgli  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist  'ilie  "  spirit- 
■lirring  drum,  the  ear-picrclng  flfe,  the  royal  banner, 
and  all  tlie  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cireumstanceof 
glorious  war,"  are  ail  artiflcial  images.  When  Shak- 
apeare  groups  into  one  view  the  moet  sublime  objects 
of  the  universe,  he  fiie*  on  "  the  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  lemptcs."  Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectscle  of  the  launch- 
ing ofa  ship  of  the  line,  will  pcrhupa  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  the  eiuunptea  of  the  aublinie  ohjecti 
of  artiflcial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget 
the  impression,  and  uf  having  witnessed  it  reflected 
from  the  fad's  of  ten  thousand  spectatnrs.  They 
■ecm  yet  before  me.  I  aympalhisc  with  their  ileep 
and  siltnt  cipectation,  and  with  their  Snnl  buret  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  alTeet- 
ing  national  toleumily.  'V\'hen  the  vast  bulwark 
aprong  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
she  swung  mnjesticttlly  round,  gave  tiie  imagination 
a  mntrait  of  the  stormy  ekmcnt  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  d*ys  of  battle  and  nights  of 
danger  which  she  had  tu  encounter,  all  Ihe  end*  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  iu  awful 
presentiment  tKfore  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 


Te  nymphs  of  Sotyma  !  begin  the  song; 
To  heavenly  tbeinea  aublim?!  straina  belcmg. 
The  mossy  faunlnins  and  the  aylran  shades. 


Hapt  iijto  future  times,  the  bard  befciui ; 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  I 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  ariK, 
\^'hose  aacred  flower  with  fragruicp  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  un  its  top  descends  Ihe  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens  I  from  high  the  dewy  noetar  pour. 
And  in  mft  silence  shed  the  kindly  .hewer. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  ftonu*  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  (hade. 
All  crimes  shall  ceaw,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  alofi  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  tbe  world  her  olive  wind  citend, 
And  whilc-rebed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend- 
Swift  fly  the  yean,  and  rite  the  ciperted  mum  I 
Oh,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Dahc,  be  bein  I 
See,  nature  hastes  her  eatlie«t  vtrentht  to  bring, 
With  all  the  inccnw  of  the  breathing  spring! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  adTani:e  I 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mouniainn  dance  t 
See  spicy  elonds  from  lowly  Sharon  riw, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies! 
Hark!  a  ghid  voice  the  lonely  dwert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  I  a  God,  a  God  appears  I 
■  God,  a  God  1  (he  vocal  bills  t^ly ; 
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heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay  ; 
He  amooth,  ye  rcwks;  ye  rapid  flonda,  givi>  Bay  1 
The  SiiTiour  comes  I  by  ancient  harda  (-n  told  : 
Hear  him,  ye  doaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  hchulil  I 
He  from  thii:li  films  shall  purge  Ihe  ri'iml  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pnur  the  day  : 
Tis  he  the  obstrucled  jialhs  of  sound  rhall  clear, 
And  hid  new  mafic  charm  the  nnfohiing  ear  : 
The  dumb  shall  sin^,  the  lame  hia  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  ive. 
No  High,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  ahalt  hear  ; 
From  every  face  he  wjpw  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  etcntal  wound. 
A*  the  good  shepherd  tends  bin  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  bir  ; 
Kijdores  the  lust,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  doy  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  jirolects  ; 
The  tender  lambs  ho  lalses  in  his  anna, 
Fecda  frem  hia  hand  and  in  his  l«iiom  warms  ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  hie  guardian  care  engage, 
"" liied  father  of  the  future  age. 
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or  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  ej 
Ner  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
1'be  bnuen  trumpets  kindle  tage  no  more  : 
Rut  useless  lances  iuto  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  tbe  bread  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  >>yful  son 
Shall  finish  what  hit  short-lived  oire  begun  ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  Iheir  race  sbtdl  yield. 
And  the  same  band  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  iu  barren  deserts  with  surpriie 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  j 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thinty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  nmrmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thutu, 
The  spiry  lir  and  shapely  box  adorn  : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed, 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  WDlves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  bova  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead: 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
Ll«a  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim' 
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The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 
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Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  ri*»e ! 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  I 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fixed  his  wonl,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  McHsiah  rtii*nts  I 

IThe  Toikt.'] 

[From  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.*] 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  oficrings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems' unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufbf  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  fiice ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyea. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  wlulst  others  plait  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

[^Demriptum  of  Bdinda  and  the  SylphsJ] 
[From  the  same.] 


Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 

Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thamef . 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone. 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

Anil,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  bad  faults  to  hide ; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  n^-mph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  con!<pired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  diaina. 
W'ith  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phccbus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyret 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer^ 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tidee : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  plaj» 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  opprest. 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  afe'rial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
DippMl  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  cirfours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wingn 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
Hie  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand  and  thus  begun  : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear ; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  daemons,  hear ! 
Ye  luiow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  plaj. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  rofined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  tne  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  gntde : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 
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Our  humbler  proTinoe  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  remal  flowers ; 
To  steal  ^m  rainbows  ere  thej  drop  in  showen 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waring  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Naj  oft,  in  dreams,  inrentiou  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  £17,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  £ur 
That  e*er  desenrcd  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  hare  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  njmph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw,  • 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Foiget  her  prajers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  hearen  has  doomed  that  Shock  most  falL 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  2^phyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Moment  ilia,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  una, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins  ; 
Or  plimged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silkeu  wings  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivelled  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  ! 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 

[Frwn  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Ahdard,] 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
l\liere  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns, 
WhiU  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins! 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  ? 
Yet,  yet  I  love! — From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mixed  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
0,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written — wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obe3rs. 

Relentless  walls  !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn  ! 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn  I 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep  1 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  aces  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woen. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tearl 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  miirfbrtune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom ! 
There  stem  reli^on  quenched  the  unwilling  flame. 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefr  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  1 
Nor  foes  nor  ^rtune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  I 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare  ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires. 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.    *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care, 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayerf 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints^  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowned. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  rav. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brightened  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
'TIS  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity  I 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend ! 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  I 
Ah,  let  thy  hiundmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love ! 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  tnat  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 
Long  sounding  isles,  and  inteniiingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  re|K>8e : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  eruiy  flovrer,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    *     * 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  1  turn  my  view ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue, 
Rine  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  froni  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye; 
While  praying,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art  I 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  witK  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  btvck  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  I 
No,  fly  nic,  fly  me !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  IwtwtKjn  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  ouths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whatever  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Longiioved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
Oh  grace  serene!  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 
Fresh -blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality ! 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  I 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  bf  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  mcthinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
*  Come,  sister,  come !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away  ; 
Once  like  thyself,  1  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep. 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.' 

I  come,  I  come !  prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow  : 
Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sa<l  oflice  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremole,  and  my  eyeballs  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah  no ! — in  sacred  vestments  may'st  thou  stand. 
The  hallowed  tai)er  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
*  Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o*er. 
And  even  mj  Abeliurd  be  loved  no  more. 


Oh  death,  all -eloquent  I  you  only  prove 
"What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  lore. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy), 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  roond; 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  haplesis  name, 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame ! 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o*er, 
Wlien  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wand 'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 
And  drink  the  falling  .tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
'  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  !* 


Elegy  on  an  UnfortvnaU  Lady, 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shads^ 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade ! 

'Tis  she !-— but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored! 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword! 

0  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well ! 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  I 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ! 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire ! 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years. 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  {»alaoe  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  faU : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  b^iege  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  ul  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  injured  shade  I) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  t 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  hononrad,  and  by  strangers  mourned  1 
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What  though  no  friends  in  table  weeds  appear, 
Oriere  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  ! 
What  though  no  weeping  lores  thj  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face  t 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dixge  be  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb  ! 
Yet  shall  thy  graye  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shidl  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
•  While  angels  with  their  sifyer  wings  o*ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loyed,  how  honoured  once,  ayails  thee  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
Tu  an  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poets  themselyes  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Eyen  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  Uie  last  pang  sludl  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  oW, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more ! 

lEappiness  Dependi,  not  on  Cfoodt,  hut  en  VirtueJ] 
[From  tlM  *  Esaay  on  Man.*] 

Order  is  Heayen's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 

More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heayen  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heayen  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

BntJbrtune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed, 

Anaeach  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  1 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear. 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear ; 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  1  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
Bj  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ! 
Heayen  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
ReMon's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue !  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  giils  of  fortune  gain  ; 
Bat  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right  1 
Of  yioe  or  yirtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first ! 
Count  all  the  advanta^  prosperous  vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  yirtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  thiey  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 

Who  fan<7  bliss  to  vice,  to  yirtue  wo  I 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just  I 

See  godlike  Tureime  prostrate  on  the  dust ! 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  I 

Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life ! 

Say,  was  it  yirtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gaye, 

Lunented  Digby  I  sunk  thee  to  the  graye ! 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire ! 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  ! 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  ! 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me! 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  I 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good, 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  alL 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  CauM 
Prone  for  his  fayourites  to  reverse  his  laws ! 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  safe  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  1 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breast ! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by ! 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall ! 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care  ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  ! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heayen's  own  spirit  fell  |      ' 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  rignt.    This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Csraar — ^but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest!  who  chained  his  country,  say^ 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day ! 

*  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then !    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread ! 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  ^e  price  of  toil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  whelk  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain ; 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er! 

*  No — shall  the  eood  want  health,  the  good  want  power  ?* 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  eairthlv  thing ; 

'  Why  bounded  power!  why  private!  why  nokingf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  siven  ! 
Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earUi  a  heaven  ! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ! 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  Joj^ 
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If  ▼iitae's  piiie :  &  better  would  yoa  fix  t 

Tben  give  Humility  a  ooach  And  nx. 

Justice  a  oonqneror's  fword,  or  Truth  a  gcmit. 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  cnmn. 

Weak,  foolish  man  I  will  Hearen  reward  us  there 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  herat 

Hie  boj  and  man  an  indiridual  makes, 

Tet  si^'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes! 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life. 

Expect  th J  dog,  thj  bottle,  and  th j  wile ; 

As  well  as  drnm  such  trifles  are  assi^ed. 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mmd. 

Rewaids,  that  either  would  to  rirtue  bring 

No  joj,  or  be  deetructire  of  the  thing ; 

How  ok  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  rirtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I 

To  whom  can  riches  gire  rqpute  or  trust, 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just! 

Judges  and  senates  hare  been  bou^t  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  love  were  nerer  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  Ood  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  lorer  and  the  lore  of  humankind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  dear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  m<march  crowned. 
'  What  differ  more  (you  ciy)  than  crown  and  cowl !' 
Ill  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fooL 
Toull  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  Uie  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings. 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  A  an  Ulustrious  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucreoe  to  Lucreoe : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  I  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
G%!  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  hare  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards ! 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies : 
'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise!' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madmf  a  to  tne  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpost  of  their  Utcs  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  nankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  cuward  still  he  goes, 
Tet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wifle,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conouer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  vilhun  great  I 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave,  « 

Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains, 
Idke  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  famel  a  fancied  life  in  others' breath— 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  ^ou  have ;  and  iHiaf  s  unknown. 
The  same  (in^  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  £n«nds ; 
To  all  beside  as  mndi  an  emptr  shade^ 
An  Eufen«  liring,  as  a  Cttmt  dead; 


Alike  or  lAkm  or  where  tks^  shese  or  iMi% 

Or  on  the  Rubtoon,  or  en  tksBhiMu 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  ^ic£a  lod; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  «€  Ood. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  viUain's  aai 

As  justice  tean  his  body  firom  the  grave ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  rsr — 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  maakii 

All  fiune  is  foreign  but  of  true  dessrt ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  bat  comes  not  to  the 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  iwihreighl 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huxias ; 

And  mOTe  true  joy  Maroellus  exiled  fteli^ 

Than  Csesar  wiUi  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  liest 
Tell  (for  you  can]  what  is  it  to  be  wise! 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  knosm  ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  owns 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  dmd^ 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  undi  rstnnd 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  oomfbrts  toot. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  a<^<wmt ; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  thsj  'mooBlc 
How  much  of  other  eadi  is  sure  to  cort  ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  case  : 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  thrf  fiUlf 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  no  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  I^rd  Umbra,  or  Sir  Bilfys 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life ! 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Griims*  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  vriiistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  everiasting  fiune  I 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  Rtory  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  gvaal^ 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  I  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grow%  , 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease^ 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinoes. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated !  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  I 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life! 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  dttdt. 
Alas  I  not  daxzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fisme, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shaaM ! 

Know  then  this  truth  (enoufrh  fw  man  to  know), 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fidl  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gtwm ;  ^ 
The  jov  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain: 
Without  satiety,  thou^  e'er  so  blessed. 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  mors  distrsMtix 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  FoUy  weasB, 
Less  pleasing  £»  than  Virtue's  veiy  teens 


Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired. 
For  erer  exercised,  yet  never  tired ; 
Nerer  elated,  while  one  man's  oimressed ; 
Nerer  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  yirtue,  is  to  gun. 

IFrcm  ike  Prologue  to  the  Satim,  Addretaed  to 

AHtuiknoL} 

P.  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John !  fatigued  I  sud, 
Tie  up  the  knocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  dog-star  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
Th^  rare,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide ! 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
'By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charse ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross ! 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls ! 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  yain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  you  not  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remoye ! 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  loye! 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  ttud  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  soodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  graye,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility ;  I  reaa 
With  hon«»t  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel, '  Keep  your  piece  nine  years.' 
'  Nine  years  1'  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends. 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 

*  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect !  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it.' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound, 
Hy  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

ritholeon  sends  to  me :  'You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him !    Curll  invites  to  dine. 
Hell  write  a  journal,  or  hell  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me !  a  packet — *  Tib  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virsin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  furies,  death,  and  rage  I* 
If  I  approve,  *  commend  it  to  the  stage.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends, 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Tuei  that  the  house  reject  him,  *  'Sdeath !  Ill  print  it, 
JijA  shame  the  fools— your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue  I  wiU  think  your  price  too  much : 

*  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retoudi.' 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 

At  laii  h«  whi^en^  *  Do^  and  we  go  macks.* 


Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

•  Sir,  let  me  see  ^our  works  and  you  no  more.'    •    • 

You  think  this  cruel !    Take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  I  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  cradL : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  nurled. 
Thou  stand 'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!   Break  one  cobweb  throo^ 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines! 
Whom  have  I  hurt !  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  t 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore  I 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moor! 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit ! 
Still  Sappho— il.  Hold ;  for  God's  sake— youll  oflTend— 
No  names — ^be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than  alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  anny  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud, '  Subscribe,  subscribe  f 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid°s  nose,  and, '  Sir  1  you  have  an  eye  I' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  maxe  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  roe  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  t  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  I 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
1  leu  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach  the  beinff  you  preser^'ed,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  t    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheflield  read, 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved ! 
From  these  the  world  will  juoge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  ofllence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  t 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wiriied  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  tni  ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  prfail^ 
I  waged  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint. 
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Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrung,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  thej  set  exactly  right, 
And  *twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  neVr  one  fvpg  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Fach  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Fach  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Fren  such  small  critics  some  r^ard  maj  claim. 
Preserved  in  MiltonV  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  I 
The  thiues  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  eot  there. 

Were  others  angry !  I  excused  them  too ; 

Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 

A  OAn's  true  merit  *tis  not  hard  to  find ; 

But  each  man*s  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 

That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 

This,  who  can  gratify  1  for  who  can  guess ! 

The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 

He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 

Steals  much,  spends  Tittle,  yet  has  nothing  left : 

And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning ; 

And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad  : 

All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 

And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe ! 

And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 

And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reserTed  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fools,  bv  flatterers  besieged. 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise. 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  bet 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  !* 
•  •  • 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace. 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  auent  wounds  an  author's  nonest  fame : 

*  The  Jealonsj  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  originatlnf  in 
literary  and  poUtioal  rivalry,  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture 
by  the  above  highly 'liniahed  and  poignant  ntire.  When  Atter- 
bury  read  it,  he  saw  that  Pope's  strength  lay  in  ntirioal 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  to  him  not  to  sniTer  that  talent  to  be  un- 
employed. I 


Who  can  your  merit  adJUhly  approve. 
And  show  the  tenae  of  it  without  the  lofie; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  iniund,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  yon  nj. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betrsT :    *    * 
Wlio  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misi4>ply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  tie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble* — A,  What?  that  thing  of  silkf 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  ! 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  f 
'\^lio  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel! 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  ffilded  winga. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stmks  and  stingi ; 
Wliose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fur  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  eigoji : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  till  the  way ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  aqaeakf ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies  ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  1[>etween  that  and  (&», 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expressed : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest, 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool ; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways  ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long. 
But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damnins  critic,  half-approvin?  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad  ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head  ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  ne  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oil  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape. 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  i&ape ; 
Abuse  on  all  ne  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  Mead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  60vereifi;n's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past ; 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  1  welcome  even  the  last! 

The  Mcmof  Rou.f 
[From  the  Moral  EsMja    Epistle  IIL] 

Bat  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ! 
Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 

^  liOffd  Hervey. 

t  The  Man  of  Roas  was  Mr  John  Kyrle,  who  died  in  17S4.  a<red 
90,  and  was  intaned  in  the  ehoreh  of  Rosa,  in  Herafordahlrti 
Mr  Kyrle  was  mablad  to  efltet  many  of  his  beoevol«nt  pur> 
poses  by  the  asrirtanee  of  liberal  subacriptiona.  Pope  h»d  b«cn 
in  Roas,  on  his  way  from  Lord  Bathunt'S  to  Lord  Oxford. 
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Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Serem  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  browt 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow! 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plidn^ 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
'\^liose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shady  rowst 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trayeller  repose ! 
Who  taught  the  heareu -directed  spire  to  rise! 
*  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  t 
The  Man  of  Ross  dirides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  Toid  of  state^ 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed, 
The  youne  who  labour,  and  the  old  vnio  rest. 
Is  any  sick  t  the  Man  of  Ross  relieres. 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  med'cine  makes  and  gifes. 
Is  there  a  Tariance !  enter  but  his  door, 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
Ana  rile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  t 
What  mines  to  swell  tluit  boundless  charity  ! 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possessed  fire  hundred  pounds  »-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Te  little  stars !  hide  your  diminished  rars. 

B.  And  what  I  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  t 
His  race,  bis  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  1 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  rirtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shoulderinff  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live- long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  t 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end  I 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock -bed,  but  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  wiUi  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies — alas !  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  lov« ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  I 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  fHends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  endi. 

Tht  Dying  Chritlum  to  hit  S(mL 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thv  strife, 

And  let  me  languidi  into  lifel 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angelf  nj^ 
Siiter  spirit,  oome  awaj  I 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  t 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  mv  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  I 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death ! 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  1  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount  1 1  fly  I 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory ! 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting! 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodious 
Tersification  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  well-known  moon- 
light scene,  which  has  been  both  extravagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  Tersion  of  Chapman,  which  we  alao  lub- 
join: — 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beuning  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  ner  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rock^  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blase. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflections  of  tne  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  follows : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  from  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 
fully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up.  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sis^t. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light. 
And  all  the  siKis  in  heaven  are  seen,  tlutt  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  disdoseil  their  beams,  mad*  hy  the 
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Titlj  atout  men,  bj  whom  their  hotM  eat  o&tt,  and 

luu^-wfaite  corn. 
And  kll  did  niUullj  expect  the  silTer-tlirDDed  lODm. 
Cowper'itraniliition  ii  brief,  but  vliid  (nd  diitincC : — 


■Jl  upuent,  not  ft  Tkponi  atRBk* 
The  boundleu  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glittan,  ud  the  ihqilierd'*  heut  ii  cheei 


The  friendihip  of  Addimn  hu  ihed  n  reflected 
light  on  some  of  hi*  <»nl*niporane«,  nnil  it  elerated 
them,  in  tlieir  own  da<r.  tt>  coniiderable  importance. 
AmoDgBt  the>e  wai  Thohis  Tickeu.  (1686-1740). 
ytoro  »t  Bridekirk,  nta  Ciirlielp,  and  educated  at 
Oifbrd.  Hevaiawriter  in  tlie  Spettator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  t»  Ireland  u  secre- 
ta^  to  Lord  Sunderland.  Tickull  accompanied  bim. 
and  wu  emplayed  in  public  business.  Uo  published 
a  translation  of  the  firat  book  of  the  Diad  at  tlie  same 
time  with  Popt  Addiaon  mid  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  tlie  best,  while  the  Tories  Ringed  under  tl 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  led  to  a  breai 
of  the  friendship  betwiit  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
waa  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  pubtiahing  his  work*. 
Tickell  had  elegancp  and  teiideniess  ns  a  jioet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force,  llis'bnllad  of 
'  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  wortli  all  liii  other  worlu.  It 
has  the  limplicity  and  patboa  of  the  tldcr  lyrics, 
without  tbeir  loo  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions;  His  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison' 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poerns  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  friend.  Steele,  considered  it  only 'prose 
'n  rhyme  I'  The  following  extract  contains  the  beat 
rersei  ia  the  elegy : — 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luiuryl  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names  !  who  once  the  rciua  of  empire  held. 
In  amis  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled  ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  tarn,  and  prodigal  of  hlood. 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
'     t  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given, 

1  saints  who  taught  ai^d  Ud  the  way  to  heaven. 

er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  fouadatiou  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Noi  e'er  nu  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  mora  irelcoine  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  jmt  assigned, 
What  new  euiploynienta  plea«  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  virtue  ihmugb  the  ethereal  akv. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  &y  ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  niai* 
or  Heaven's  dSCTeca,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  I 
M  he  deliiht  to  hear  bold  Hcraphs  tell 
w  Michad  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cheruhim,  to  glow 
Id  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  I 
"     lost  thou  warn  poor  moHals  leil  behiad  I 

ksk  well  suited  to  tby  gentle  mind, 
if  sometimes  thy  apotless  form  descend^ 
To  me  thj  ftid,  titaa  guardian  genius  1  lend.  ' 


age  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alamis, 
mm  diitreases,  or  when  pleoiun  chaim*, 
it  whisp'rings  purer  ihoughu  impart. 


Lsp  rings  purer  thol 
im  ill  a  Irail  aud  f< 


In»il« 

And  turn  from  ill  a  ifail  aud  feeble  1 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before 
Till  blias  shall  join,  nor  death  can  luui  no  more 
That  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  deere, 
Must  still  be  lotod,  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
Id  nigbtly  riiioni  seldom  Gula  la  rise. 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyca. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemithed  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Calu  there  j 
If  pensive  lo  the  niral  shades  1  rove. 
His  step  o'crtakes  me  in  Iho  lonely  grove ; 
Twaa  (here  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  suug ; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer. 

There  taught  us  Imw  to  live,  and  (oh  I  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hilt  I  whose  brow  the  antique  siruciures  glace, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  nobie  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whune'er  thy  bower  appean. 


O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  teais ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  pnnpiwt*  fresh 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  1 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees 


It  fresh  and  fail. 


Thy  evening  hreesos,  ai 


tby  noonday 


allayed, 
ay  shads. 


Colin  and  Lucy.— A  Ballad. 

Of  Ijcinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair. 
Bright  Lui^  was  the  gniea. 

Nor  e'er  did  LiBy's  limpid  stream 
ReSect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  cars 

Imp«red  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  corat  lip  and  damask  cheeky 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  I  have  yon  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  heating  rains  descend  I 

So  drooped  the  alow.consuming  mu^ 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  bniken  vows, 
To  peijured  swains  I  beware. 


Which  says  1  must  not  stay 
I  sen  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
Wbicb  beckon]  me  away. 

By  a  falsa  hesri  and  broken  n 
In  early  youth  I  die. 

Was  1  to  blame  hec.uM  his  bi 
Was  thrice  as  rich  as  1 1 
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Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  towi. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  m&id  I  receive  his  kiii| 

Nor  think  hiin  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  Imow,  fond  maid  I  and  know,  false  man  I 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  !  bear, 

This  bridej(room  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding  sheet.* 

She  spoke ;  she  died.     Her  corpse  wis  borne 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  weddinfl;  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijured  Colin's  thoughts  ! 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept  f 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  rain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled. 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy*s  new  made  grave 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  I  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

8IB  SAMUEL  GARTH. 

Sir  Samuel  Garth,  an  eminent  physician,  pub* 
lished  in  1696  his  poem  of  The  DiMpenMory^  to  aid 
the  college  of  physicians  in  a  war  they  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.  The  latter  bad  ven- 
tured to  prucrihe,  as  well  as  compound  medicines; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
advertised  Uiat  they  would  give  advice  gnUit  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  medicines.  The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.  Garth 
was  a  popular  and  benevolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  early  encourager  of  Pope;  and  when  Dryden 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  the  poet's 
remains.  With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Garth 
died  in  1718.  The  *  Dispensar3r'  is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
oontain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it 
A  few  lines  will  give  a  specimen  of  tlie  manner  and 
the  versification  of  the  poeoL  It  opens  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing strain : — 


Speak,  goddess  I  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canft  tell. 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elvsian  plain. 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  acain. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  placed 
Where  angry  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 
There  stands  a  dome,'  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  hei^t ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seams,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 
In  all  her  maxes.  Nature's  face  they  viewed. 
And,  as  she,  disappeared,  their  search  pursued. 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  learned  unveils  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  stri^ 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes, 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 
By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  um, 
And^in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 
How   lambent   flames   from   life's   bri^t   lamps 

arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fashioned  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain ; 
Why  bilious  mice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 
Ana  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ; 
Why  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gav  Mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes ;    *    * 
Whence  Mifo's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  shown, 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane ; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondmus  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire ; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen  ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will ; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried  ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  presidt ; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Paean's  Deams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor   eyes    in    rheum,    through    midni^t-waAdking 

drowned: 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 


•  • 
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Tlus  place,  to  fit  for  undistuibed  repose. 
The  god  of  eloth  for  hU  aeyluxn  chose ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  thete  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thoughtless  nodi ; 
Inaulging  dreams  his  godhead  luU  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsj  yirtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain : 
But  dark  obliyion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o*er  his  head. 

The  foUowing  is  firom  a  grandiloquent  address  by 
Colocjmthus,  a  keen  apoth^:ary : — 

Could 'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates. 

Who  fill  churdiyards,  and  who  unpeople  states. 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives. 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  stanres  or  thriyes, 

Should  e*er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  I 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  rales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stuffs  and  druggets  deal  I 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes. 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

rris  next  to  conquer,  brarely  to  defend. 

'TIS  to  the  Tulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  bles^  insensibility. 
Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free ; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedy  of 
Cato,  which  ends  with  the  foUowing  pleasing  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains. 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  sliaU  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


8IB  RICHARD  BLACUf ORB, 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets, 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  IIL,  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
be  published  Prince  Arthur,  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
says  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coffeehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets! 
Dryden,  whom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'  BUu;kmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfk^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Redeemer,  the  Creation,  &c 


All  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  Pope  haa  preserred 
his  memory  in  various  satirical  allusions.  Addisoo 
extended  bis  friendship  to  the  Whig  poet,  whose 
private  character  waa  exemplary  and  irreproachable. 
Dr  Johnson  included  Blackmore  in  his  edition  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  publication  of  his  works 
to  the  poem  of  *  Creation,'  which,  he  said,  *  wants 
neither  hannony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackmore  died  in  1729. 
The  design  of  *  Creation'  was  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  recites  the 
proofs  of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  pheno- 
mena, and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  concluding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  llie  piety  of 
Blackmore  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  writings; 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  amidst 
his  commonplace  illustrations  and  prosing  decla- 
mation. One  passage  of  *  Creation'  (addressed  to 
the  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  suffice  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  select  and  improved 
manner: — 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds ; 
Why  for  the  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  1 

Ixie  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made. 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed. 
And  sll  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  dixpUyed :  * 

The  glebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crojis  have  borne. 
And  Drought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  thorn  : 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains. 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  the 

plains: 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief^ 
Should  piss  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand  ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pajn. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve. 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fiuneu 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbraid. 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmaoe : 
That  she  did  never,  kt  her  own  expense 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms  ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepared. 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  sparadi 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show. 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand  f 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide. 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  I 

You  sapr  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arise. 
Harbour  m  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defntud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and  hiiid 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  disjoined  t 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  restrain. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  marble  vein  I 
Does  not  the  rivers  from  the  mounUuns  flow. 
And  bring  down  ridies  to  the  vale  below  I 
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Srr  how  tha  totrsnt  rolb  Ihe  goldon  m 
From  the  high  ridgo  to  tha  flatter  Ian 
The  loftj  linea  ibound  with  enitlem  »t 
Of  min^  trawure  and  matallic  on. 


Among  the  Whig  poet*  cfT  the  day.  whom  Pope'a 
enmity  raised  to  temporary  importance,  wa»  Abebose 
Philips  (1671-1749).  He  wa«  a  native  of  Leicei- 
terahire.  educated  at  Cambtidgp,  anil  patroniged  by 
the  Whig  pjvmunent  of  GeorgB  I.  He  vat  a  com- 
misaioncr  ^  t!ie  eoUieries,  iicid  aome  appointmenta 
in  Ireland,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Arniagh  in  tha 
IrUh  Houao  of  Commons.  The  worka  of  Philipa 
consiat  of  three  phiya,  tome  misceUaneons  poenu, 
tranalationa,  and  pattorali.  The  Utter  wet«  pab- 
Uahed  in  the  »ame  miscellany  with  thoae  of  Pope, 
and  were  injudiciomly  pmiaed  by  Tickell  u  the 
finest  in  the  Engliah  lanRnnge.  I'ope  resented  thia 
nnjuat  depreciation  of  his  own  poetry  by  an  ironical 
pBpei  in  Che  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philipa 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  GTen  vowed  to  take  personal  vengeiuice  on  bia 
adreraary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  Toi  in  Bntlon'a 
eoffbchouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips  as — 
The  ImutI  whom  pilftred  poatorala  renown, 
Who  tQini  a  PeniaD  talo  for  half-a-CTonn  ; 
Just  WTJtet  to  roaka  his  barrenneH  appear. 
And  atisina  from  hard-bouad  braiaa  eight  lines  a-jeai. 

The  paatorala  ai«  eerl^nly  poor  enoagh  i  but 
Philipa  was  an  elegant  leraiBer,  and  Goldsmith  haa 
Gulo^sed  piut  of  Us  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  '  in- 
comparably One.' 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  translated  by  Pliilipa,  Is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi' 
ion  must  have  assisted  in  its  compositiOD  : — 

Blcned  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 


Softly  apeak  and  aweetly  miUa. 


For  while  I  gaied  in  bmnaport  tasaed, 
Hy  brratb  waa  gone,  my  Toice  waa  loaL 
My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  anhtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame  j 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung  ; 
Mt  ear.  with  hoUow  murraun  rung. 


^hMi  la  Aa  Earl  of  I>arKl. 


From  ttot/ea  climn,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  atreuns  which  northern  winda  forbid  to  Qo 
\Vhat  prennt  ehsll  the  Muse  to  Donet  bring. 
Or  how,  >a  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sinel 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  aight 
Alt  pleasing  olgecta  which  to  vena  invite. 
Tbe  bills  and  cUlen,  and  the  delightful  woods. 


The  flowery  plaini,  and  nilvrr-rtrt-aming  Boods, 
By  snow  duguised.  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dauling  wwle  fatigue  the  eye. 


prepares  the  spring. 
No  bird]  within  the  deaen  region  aiog. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boineroua  winds  do^. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'sr  tha  ocean  fly. 


___   'ast  leviathan  want*  room  to  play. 
And  apoal  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  ralleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  agla»yplwn; 
There  solid  billows  nf  enormous  siie, 
Alps  of  giten  ioe,  in  wild  disorder  lisa. 

And  jet  but  lately  have  t  seen,  even  hers^ 
Tbo  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  jet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  anow. 
Or  wind'  begun  through  haiy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  bmeie  arose. 
And  the  descending  min  unsullied  frou. 
Soon  as  the  ailent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  oveni  object  to  roj  eyes  : 
Fotjeverj  shrub,  and  eveiy  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wmoghl  in  ^ass; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  ahow, 
While  tbioQgh  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  gloir. 
The  thick-sprung  tmiIs,  which  watery  manihea  yield, 
Seemed  polished  laDcoo  in  a  hostile  licld. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sea  crystal  branches  on  hit  forehead  rise; 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pin* 
Glazed  ove^,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  ahon. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  utind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoma  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  bencatb  the  tempest  benda. 
And  in  a  spangled  ahower  the  prosp«:t  ends : 
Or,  if  a  soutbam  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  bj  dmeea  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  ttaveller  a  miry  CDunirr  sees, 
And  joumcvB  sad  lineath  the  dropping  tree* : 
Like  aomc  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers, and  through  delicious  nMAdvj 
While  here  enchanted  ^^udena  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
Hia  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  punue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thomj  waja  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  be  goes,  tbe  transient  vision  moanK, 

Tlic  Fint  Paatond, 


..  ....',  O  Domet  I  quit  the  city-throng, 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song. 
By  your  command,  boT>rescnt ;  and,  0  bring 
The  Muse  alongl    Tbe  Muse  to  you  shall  sing 
Her  influence,  BuckhursI,  let  me  there  oblun. 
And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 
.    Begin. — In  unluiurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocka  and  herda  were  no  inglorious  aton^ 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fajr. 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  tbe  sultry  air. 
His  numbered  nheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent  j 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whispering  boughi, 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  bra  tows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  psMion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  dirl  be  hope,  while,  night  by  night, 
Hia  sighs  were  laviabed  thua  on  Lucy  bright. 
*  Ah  1  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
Thia  pining  pain!  Or  who  ihall  speed  mj  corel 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  irti  no  repose. 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  anj  mea«urc  knows: 

The  brightening  atara  increase  nithiu  tha  akiea; 
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The  vinds  irr  Lushed  ;  the  dem  dblil ;  and  eleep 
Jialh  closed  the  ej^elida  of  ray  wearj  nheif : 
1  oalj,  with  the  {muliDg  »olf,  cooitnuiicd 
All  uigbC  to  K&ke :  with  hunger  he  'a  paiusd. 
And  I  with  lote.     Hiri  hunger  he  niiky  tune ; 
But  who  lan  quench,  O  cruel  1di«  •  tb j  fiune ) 
Whilom  did  I,  alt  u  this  poplu  ttit, 

raise  my  heedleH  head,  thim  Toid  of  Ckre, 
lag  rUBtic  rauti  the  chief  for  wnuton  gune ; 
'  could  Ibey  merrj  make,  till  Lobbin  ciuae. 
Who  better  teen  than  I  ju  abepbenl'i  aiu. 
To  please  the  tndi,  and  win  (he  luMa'  heattn  I 
How  deftly,  to  mine  oMeu  reed  »o  sweet, 
Wont  they  upon  the  ureen  to  iihift  their  feet  I 
And,  wearied  in  the  duice,  how  would  they  yeun 
Some  weUnleTifed  tale  from  me  to  leun  r 
For  many  sougn  aai]  titlai  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chane  the  loitering  nmi  adomi  the  tky  : 
But  ah  1  rince  Lucy  coy  Jeep-wrouebt  her  ipita     , 
Within  my  heart,  urimiadful  of  delight, 
The  jolly  grooma  t  fly,  and,  all  aluue, 
To  rocks  aud  woods  pour  forth  my  fmitlea  moan. 
Oh  !  quit  thy  wonted  Koni,  relentlem  fair. 
Ere,  lin};eriiig  long,  I  perish  through  deqiail. 
Had  Koiialind  been  mutU^au  of  my  mind. 
Though  nut  jio  fair,  she  would  haie  proted  raore  kind. 
0  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  jet  is  time. 
How  flying  yeure  iuitiajr  thy  youthful  prime  I 
Thy  rlrgin  bloom  wiil  not  for  eier  stay. 
And  flowen,  (hough  left  ungathered,  will  decay; 

But  beauty  faded  hu  no  second  spring. 
My  words  are  wind!     She,  deaf  to  all  my  criea. 
Takes  pleasura  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyei. 
Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  iu  flowery  meads, 
ie  gads  wbcre'er  her  rDiing  fancy  leadi ; 
rt  Atill  from  me.    Ah  me !  the  tin»ome  chasel 
ly  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace. 
She  flies,  indeed,  but  erer  leares  behind. 
Fly  when  she  will,  her  likencu  in  my  mind. 
Ko  cruel  purpoae  in  my  speed  I  bear ; 
Tuonty  loTe;  and  love  why  shoo  Id  >t  thou  feart 
What  idle  fean  a  maiden  breast  alannl 
Stay,  simple  girl ;  a  loTcr  cannot  ham  ; 
Two  sportife  kidlings,  both  fuir-Bccked,  I  rear, 
Whoee  shooting  boms  like  tender  buds  appear : 
A  Umbkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  1  breed. 
And  teach  the  fondling  fVorn  my  hand  to  feed : 
Nor  will  I  cea«e  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 
Of  eiery  dewy  sweet  the  morning  yields : 
From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  tbalt  thon 
Receife  gay  girlnndi",  blooming  o'er  thy  brow ; 
And  when — but  why  these  unaiailing  pains? 
The  gifts  alike,  aud  girer,  she  disdains  ; 
And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  glet^  she'll  deem 
Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem  ; 

nu  she  bom,  like  mc,  of  Bbepherd-sire, 
I  may  fields  aud  lowing  herds  acrjuln). 
oulil  my  gins  but  win  ber  wanton  heart, 
uld  I  half  tbe  Harmth  I  feel  impart. 
How  would  1  wander,  eyerj  day,  to  Slid 
The  choice  of  wildings,  blushing  thrcugh  the  rind  I 
For  glossy  plums  how  lightsDme  climb  Che  tree. 
How  risk  too  tengeance  of  tbe  thrifty  bee. 
Or,  if  thou  deign  to  lire  ■  shepherdess. 
Thou  Lobbin's  flock,  and  Lobbin  aball  pouua; 
And  fMr  my  flock,  nor  yet  oucunely  1, 
"  'iqoid  fountains  flatter  not ;  and  why 
__  luld  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  show 
71ie  bordering  flowers  lew  beauteoua  than  they  grow  I 
0  come,  my  lore  I  nor  think  the  employment  mean. 
The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkins  wean ; 
To  drire  afield,  by  mom,  the  fattening  ewes. 
Ere  the  warm  sun  drink  up  tbe  coolly  dews ; 
WTiila  with  my  pipe,  and  with  my  roice,  I  ehoei 
Each  hou^  and  uiou^  tha  d^  detaiii  thine  aai. 


Ah.w  .        __      ^      ^ 

Thence  all  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  1  die. 
Oh,  killing  beauty!  and  ob,  lore  deein! 
MuM  then  my  sufferings  but  with  life  cipire  ! 
Though  bloBsoms  every  year  the  ttres  adorn. 
Spring  after  spring  I  wither,  nipt  with  scorn: 
Nor  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  Stan  will  e'er  my  towi  befriend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock  ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  matter  wake.' 

Now  to  the  wuQing  moon  the  nightingale. 
In  slender  warbliugs,  tuned  her  piteous  tale. 
The  loFc-eiclL  shepherd,  listening,  felt  relief, 
"'        '     '  '  a  partner  in  his  piel. 


Plea«d«  . 

Till,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  stlen 
To  (lumben  soft  his  heat?  heart  it 
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The  Italian  opera  and  English   .  

•ourcei  of  faihionabtc  and  poetical  affectation — wen 
driren  out  of  tbe  field  at  this  time  by  the  caij.  iodo- 
lent.  good-humoared  John  Gar,  who  seeina  to  hare 
been  the  most  artless  and  the  bert-bdored  of  all  tha 
Pope  and  Swift  ciide  of  wits  and  poeli.    Gay  vaa 


born  at  Barnitaple,  in  UevDnshire.  in  16SA.  He  wa* 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  Gays  of  Oxford  and 
Devonshire ;  bat  his  father  being  in  reduii'd  drcmn- 
itancea,  the  poet  was  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer 
n  the  Strand,  London.  He  disliked  tbii  Dbereenary 
.employment,  and  at  length  obtained  his  discharge 
from  his  master,  ia  ITIl,  be  pubUahet)  his  Rwral 
S',por(i,  a  deicripiiTe  poem,  dedicated  U>  Pope,  in 


Long  in  the  noisy  town  hare  been  immured. 
Respired  iU  Mooka,  and  all  ita  cana  anduied. 


YOSXS. 
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Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  soothed  mj  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  the  sjlran  song,  and  prompt  mj  rhjme. 

Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  Uie  Dachess  of  Monmouth,  on  which 
he  was  cordially  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
his  ShephaxTa  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  *  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.'  In  an  address  to  the  *  courteous  reader,* 
Gay  says,  *Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
tjring  up  the  sheares;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
^ying  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  yigilantly  defend 
his  flock  from  wolyes,  because  there  are  none.'  lliis 
matter-of-fact  yiew  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  effect  to 
which  Gay  neyer  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,  and  7^  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swifl,  and  giyes 
a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  yice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  His  paintings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  drawn.  Tlie  following  sketch  of  the  fte- 
quenters  of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
yerified : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  rarious  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bendinff  shelres  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring, 
Walken  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  waiting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentice  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Flcaited  sempfitresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
on  the  river  Thames : — 

O,  roving  muse  I  recall  that  wondrous  year 
When  winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  ozicm  crowned, 
Wa.H  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  watenuan,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Peiiiiive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar : 
See  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide, 
Aud  raze  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide  ;, 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  dpit  can  turn  the  steer  entire; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

♦  Squirt  is  the  name  of  an  apotboosry^  boy  hi  Osrth'k '  Dis- 
pensary.' 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain, 
Tnick-risiug  tents  a  canvass  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  7%t 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.    His  frienda 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  17 14), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope — *  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'     The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.    He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.    Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he  complied 
with  Pope's  request    He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  ro^al  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  lyye  CaB  It  f  produced  shortly  after  his  return 
fit>m  Hanover,  in  1714.    The  piece  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Thre§ 
Hours  After  Marriage.    Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public.    It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afraid  that  Pope  and  ^buthnot  would  su&r 
injury  irova  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
*all  the  shame  on  himself    Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£1000.  He  received,  also,  a  present  of  South-Sea  stock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  X20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  calamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  farther  literary  exer- 
tion.    In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama, 
The  Captives,  which  was  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fabl^ 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  (^  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.     The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  ci 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insula 
he  rejectea  it    His  genius  proved  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.    Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar^s  Opera  was  the  result    When  flnished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtfiil  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.    The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  recommendation  of  political  satire; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peacbum  and  Lockitwas 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague.  Lord  Townsend.    The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  *  Beggar's  Opera'  a  fkvoorite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  eren  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.    Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  Th« 
opera  had  a  run  of  sixty-three  nights,  and  becMoe 
the  rage  of  town  and  ooantnr.    Iti  fooooM  had  alio 
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the  eBixt  of  givin;;  rUe  to  the  E!ngliih  opera,  t 
ciei  of  light  comedj  eoliveneii  by  tongi  uid  n 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italuui  opera,  with 
all  iCa  eiotic  and  elaborate  pracci.  Gay  tried  B 
•equel  to  the  'Be^gar'a  Opera,'  under  the  title  of 
Polli/i  bat  as  it  yraa  luppined  to  coDlain  larcu 
on  the  court,  the  Irtrd  chamberUin  prohibited 
reprwenUtion.  The  poet  had  recoiirw  to  pnblica- 
tion;  and  mch  wax  the  leal  Of  hi>  frienda.  and  the 
eBect  oT  pany  spirit,  that  while  the  '  Befzgu'a  Opera' 
realited  for  him  only  about  £400,  '  Pull/  producec 
a  profit  of  X1100ori:i300.  The  UudiesB  of  Marl- 
bon>ui;h  gave  XIOO  lu  he^  subwripliun  fur  a  copy. 
Gay  bad  now  amused  £3000  by  his  w^iti^B^  whidi 
he  re*alreil  to  keep  >  entire  and  lacieiL'  lie  was  at 
the  aame  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Ducheu  of  Qtieensberrr, 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hii  life,  llii  only 
literary  occupation  waa  composing  adciitionnl  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasional!;  with  Pope  and 
Bwift.  A  sudden  attack  of  Lullammatory  fbver 
harried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  or 
the  4lh  of  December  1733.  Pope's  letter  to  Swifl 
announcing  the  event  wai  indorsed  by  the  latter; 
*  On  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death,  deceived, 
December  15th,  bnt  not  rend  till  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.'  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  tin- 
cere  and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  Ufe  of  Kwilt  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  than 
those  pasingi'S  in  his  lettt^rs  where  the  recollection 
of  Gny  melted  his  hauglity  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  thoagh  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  aflectioaatc,  wu  equally  grieved  by  the  loss  ' 
bim  whom  he  has  charactt^rised  as — 

Of  maunen  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 

la  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 
Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where 
handsome  monomenl  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  oT  Queensberry.  Tl>e  works 
of  this  easy  nnd  tmtable  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  IMor.  Hi*  fables  are  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  natiooalily  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fonti^nc's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  alwavs  smooth  and 
eorrect  TTie  Hare  fillt  Afiinji  Frirmli  is  dnubtless 
drawn  IVom  Gay's  own  e:(perience.  In  the  fW(  o/ 
i)ca(A,  he  aims  at  a  hlglier  orderof  poetry,  and  mar- 
sbala  his  '  diseases  dire'  with  a  ilmng  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  ot  Black-Eyai  Siimn.  and  the 
ballad  beginning  '  Twas  when  tlie  seas  were  roaring,' 
■re  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  (o  have  been 
the  j<^t  production  of  Arhuthnot,  Switl,  and  Gay. 

[7«e  Coanby  BaOad  Sm^.] 
(ftan  •  TIM  ShciphErd-i  WHk.'] 
Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  mur>e  I  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  tiam  and  dairyVi  care  ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  iiumbors  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays  ; 
With  Bowzybeua'  songi  eialt  thy  veiw, 
WtiU  rocks  anil  woodn  Iks  various  notes  rebeane. 

Twas  in  the  season  wken  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  theripeharveil  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  leen  a  goodly  rout, 
□ean  dnniKls  bound  the  gathered  eheares  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  lakaurt  of  (he  winter  plough.     *    * 

When  fast  ailecp  they  Bowiybeus  spied. 
His  Ivtt  ud  saken  staffUy  cisw  band*: 


That  Bowiybeas  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  roaiiied  bow  tortneul  the  string ; 
That  BnwiybeuB  who,  with  fingers'  speed. 
Could  call  son  warblings  from  tbe  breathiog  reed ; 
That  Bowiybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue, 
Dalladt,  and  roundelaya.  and  catches  sung ; 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damiel'i  fright. 
And  in  disport  nurmund  the  drunken  wi^t. 

Ah,  Bowiiyhee,  why  did"!  thoo  "lay  so  long! 
The  mugs  were  Urge,  the  drink  was  wondrous  stroogl 
Thou  should'sc  hate  left  the  fair  before  'twas  night, 
But  thoa  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  tbe  rouL 
And  kissed  with  smackini;  r      ' 


<For 


nsay^ 


1  smackinz  tip  the  snoring  1 
A' Whoe'er  thu.  venturer, 
demands  a  pair  of  gloves'). 


By  her  eiample  IJorci 

And  plays  a  tickling  straw  wilbin  his  noae. 

He  nibi  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 

The  sneering  strain"  with  stammering  speec4i  basipoks : 

To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  my  carol)  o' 

As  for  the  m  ■  ■     " 


No  sooner  *g.n  I 
But  lads  and  W 


.«Si^et 
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him  throng. 

Not  ballad 'Singer  placed  above  the  erowd 
Sings  vtith  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud  ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  call)  the  psalm  so  clear. 
Like  Bowiybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laus  bii  canls  first  begun, 
n'hy  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  iha  «ua. 
For  owls,  as  *waiofi  ob«rre,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
Haw  (uruips  bide  their  swelling  heatls  below. 

And  how  the  closing  cidev    ' ' 

How  Will-a- 


deworts  upwards  groi 
>j>  niiHlcads  night-laring  clowt 
El  mill,  Biiu  sinking  bogii,  and  palhiess  do< 
f  stars  he  told  that  nhoot  with  shining  trail, 
ndoftheglow-wonn'sli^ht  thatgildi  " 


feed, 

their  flight  liiey  tend,  | 


He  sung  where  woodi 

And  in  what  climates  they  rer 

(iiotna  think  to  northern  coasb 

Or  to  the  moon  in  miduiKhl  h< 

Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 

And  how  the  dmwsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep 

How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  clonn. 

Till  the  bright  son  baa  nine  times  set  and  ro« 

ppies  Kl 

le  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fair 
rur  Dim  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arDse. 
How  pedlera'  stalls  witli  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  nf  the  country  nuiid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine, 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  lighl  bus  knive%  combe,  and  (citKn  ipiei 
And  looks  on  thimblea  with  dnsirine  eyes. 
Of  latteries  neit  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silter  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  hi*  vong. 
The  niauntebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  seUa 
His  pills,  his  bal«m«,  and  his  ague-spells ; 

tho  nimble  tumbler  springs. 


And  01 


iwingij 


Jack  Puddiup,  in  hit  party-coloure-l  jacket," 
T(«ses  the  glove,  and  joke*  at  etetjr  packet. 
Of  rar«e^howB  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feau, 
or  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cbsaU. 
Then  sad  he  sung  '  The  Children  in  the  Wood,' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  Infant  blood  I) 
How  biatkberries  they  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearicM  at  the  glittering  fauU:hion  amiled ; 
r  Utile  corpse  tbe  robin-redbreasts  foui  ' 
strewed  with  piaut  bill  the  lea' 
.._,■_.    . 
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in  amiiea ;  ; 
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For '  Buxom  Joan*  he  song  the  doubtful  strife, 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  stiaina  he  raised  his  voioe,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in '  Cherjr  Chase'  befell. 
When  '  Percy  drore  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn ; 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  1' 
Ah«  Witherington  I  more  years  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound  1 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stomps. 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

'  All  in  the  land  of  Essex'  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallants : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green— 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  1 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  piialm. 
He  sung  of  <  Tafiy  Welsh'  and  *  Sawney  Soot,' 
« LUly-buUero'  and  the  *  Irish  Trot.' 
Why  should  I  tell  of  *  Bateman'  or  of  *  Shore,' 
Or  *  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 
*  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,'  or  '  Robin  Hood,'    ■ 
And  how  the '  grass  now  grows  where  Trov  town  stood  f 

His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along, 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Agun  upon  a  wheat-nheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

IWaXkmg  the  Streeti  cf  LomUm.} 
[From 'Trivia.'] 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  ari^t, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  night ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline. 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  allevs  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore, 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  ^lide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  mv  country's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  I 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  '  clean  vour  shoes'  resounds  from  everr  voice ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stageHX>aches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  dow ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide. 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freering  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet. 
Should  the  big  Uist  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwaiy  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelhng^  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  er  ankle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  won. 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com* 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care^ 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter*s  wear. 


Now  in  thy  trunk  thv  D'Oily  habii  fold, 
Th^  silken  drugget  iU  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  ni^  is  soaked  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witney^  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced  u  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear ! 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  tat  pent. 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
Bj  various  names^  in  various  counties  known. 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost. 
Then  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchilled  the  tnuL 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand. 
Chairmen  no  k>nger  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattlin^^  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease,. 
And  lazilv  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdnr  load  oonver 
To  court,  to  White'B,^  assemblies,  or  the  play  ; 
RosT-complexioned  Health  thv  steps  attcaidi. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youtn  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane : 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace. 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh  I  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meetl 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street  1 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  eingp  t 

Song. 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre. 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  ]>lay,  flutter  and 'cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  alluring. 
To  Covent-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring, 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

[7^  Pod  and  the  Bok,} 
CFromtha'Fabtoi.'] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  bv  characters  o  erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bayi. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride, 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister '  awkward  creature  f 
For  the  kind  flatteiy's  sure  to  charm, 
When  we  some  other  nvmph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  sose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired,^ 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 


>  A  town  in  Ozforddiira 

*  A  Joseph,  wnp-raacal,  Ace. 

•  A  chooolato-hoass  In  Bt 
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'  Oo,  Rom,  mj  Chloe'c  bomm  gmoe ; 
How  happy  should  I  prore, 

Might  I  supplj  that  enried  place 
With  nerer-fiiding  love ! 
There,  Phenix-like,  beneath  her  cnre^ 
InTolved  in  fngranoe,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  haple«  flower  I  that  thou  ehalt  find 
More  fragrant  roees  there : 

I  see  thj  withering  head  reclined 
With  enTT  and  despair! 
One  common  ute  we  both  mnit  prove ; 
You  die  with  enrjr,  I  with  lore.' 

'  Spore  jour  oompariaona/  replied 
An  angry  Roue,  who  grew  beside. 
'  Of  all  mankind,  jou  should  not  flout  ob  ; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  usi 
In  ereiy  love-song  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse! 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fadef 


l%e  Cowi  <^  JkailL 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state^ 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attenoants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  1 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed, 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere.' 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  paoe^ 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies^ 
And  every  Joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  fuest. 

A  haraard  ^>eetre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
'  'TIS  I  who  tunt  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  nosuees  Ams^ 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  JiTgcd  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corscu 
With  feeble  voice  tnat  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
'  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure^  thoudi  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band. 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  tiie  throne : 
'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  ri^t  I 
None  here  I  (ut  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  irith  gold  their  xealous  hand. 
Yon,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
rWhom  waiy  men  as  foes  detest), 
For^  your  claim.    No  more  pretend  ; 
Jntemperance  is  esteemed  a  flriend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  sodal  joy% 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destaoysi 
The  chai^  on  him  must  justly  fiilL 
Wlio  finds  employment  for  joa  alL* 


J%e  Hare  and  Many  FirimcU, 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name^ 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  shan^ 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
Tu  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  firiend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Oat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  btttial  train. 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graie  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  ofi!end. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend* 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  tasto  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  criea^ 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies : 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  | 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  niaxy  round ; 
nil,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay ; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  riev  1 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  fnend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight, 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  Piub^ 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  statoly  Bull  implorad« 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  widi  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  OQHf 
Expects  me  near  von  barley-mow; 
And  when  a  lady^i  in  ^e  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  h]|^ 
Her  languid  head,  her  heaty  eye ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  hann. 
The  Sheq>'s  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm. 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears. 
For  hounds  eat  she«>  as  well  as  hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  be,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engacet 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  aqi  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  henee, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  oflenos. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  now  my  heait; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  1  Adienl 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  viewl 

The  Lion,  ^Tiffor,  and  the  Shimtteri, 

Accent,  young  prinoe,  the  moiml  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  forrej; 
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With  earlj  Tirtuei  plAnt  tout  breMt| 
Tlie  specioiu  arte  of  rioe  detoit. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 
Are  ttraogers  to  the  Toice  of  trath ; 
Learn  to  contemn  all  pnuse  betimei^ 
For  flattery  it  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  rirtue  nerer  near  a  throne) ; 
In  courts  such  fireedom  must  ofl^d« 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  fiiend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station. 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest, 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest ! 
The  muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrire  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise, 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  ! 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  Tirtues  of  your  royal  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  or  your  mind 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind : 
Ther  see  you  griere  to  hear  distreis. 
And  pant  alrMdy  to  redress. 
Oo  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  rain ; 
For  hence  w»  justly  may  presage 
The  Tirtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire^ 
And  future  actions  own  tout  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  braTe 
Love  mercy,  and  delist  to  saTe. 

A  Tiger,  roaminff  for  his  prey, 
Sprung  on  a  TraTcller  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies, 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies ; 
With  minffled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  yanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  ffenerous  hero  gare. 
Together  waBiing  to  his  care. 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  I    You  saw  the  flj^ 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  for^  their  natiye  home. 
My  starying  slares  at  distance  roam; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood, 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell, 
B«ieath  these  jaws  what  numbers  felL 

True,  says  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view ! 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbour's  rijj^t. 
Be  loved ;  let  justice  bound  vour  mig^i. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosti. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gun : 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  ieft| 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distreit. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said  ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled: 
For  b^ists  of  prey,  a  servile  train^ 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  reign. 


You  reason  welL    Yet  tell  me,  Mend, 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend! 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Sweet  WtBiamU  Farewea  to  Blatk-Fged  8mm» 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  1  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find! 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crewt 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hand% 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  standi. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  hi^h  poised  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

0 1  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  renudn ; 
Let  me  kiss  oflf  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  I  my  heart  shall  h9 
The  &thful  compass  that  still  points  to  theet 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  n^nd; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistreM  find : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  M^ 

For  thou  art  present  whereioe'ier  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  ooMi  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonda  W£^t| 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale^ 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 

Thus  every  beanteone  object  tha*  I  tleir, 

Wakes  in  my  loal  eome  chinn  ef  lovely  Sofl^ 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arauy 

Let  not  my  pietty  Susan  moan ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet^  mh  from  hiMM^ 

William  shaU  to  his  dear  ratun. 
Love  turns  aside  the«  balls  thai  lonndlae  ir, 
Lest  predons  team  slioaM«dfQf  from  Samm  i 

The  boatevmia  fBf»ti»  dildltf  wm4f* 
The  sails  tM»  mfMa^hommwf9mi% 

No  longer  miil  slie  stay  abeivi  f = 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hi»g  his  headt 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  lan^ 

Adieu!  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hud. 

ABaUad. 
[Fram  the  *  Whai-d>e-«en-ltn 
'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  dunsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  lock  recliuM. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowt 

She  cast  a  wistftil  kok ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willowy 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  orsf^ 

And  nine  long  tedious  daTi ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  setf  ff 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  1  whafs  thy  trouble  motion 

To  that  frithin  my  breast! 
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The  marehuit  robbed  of  plaanin. 

Sees  t«inpeats  in  deapMi ; 
But  whkt'i  tfas  lo«  of  treanin, 

To  loaing  of  mj  dmr  I 
Sbould  jau  >om>  cout  bo  lud  m. 

Where  cold  and  diamond*  grow. 
You'd  find  »  richer  uuidso, 

But  none  ttjit  lorea  you  m. 
How  can  thej  mj  that  natun 

Hm  nothing  made  in  tud  ; 
Whf  then,  breath  tti*  »at«f, 

^ould  hideoui  rodu  nmain  ! 
Vo  tya  the  rock*  diecorer 

That  laHi  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wnck  the  wandering  lorer. 

And  leaTO  the  maid  (o  weqt. 
All  melancbolr  Ijing, 

Thui  wuled  ihe  for  her  dear  } 
Repaid  each  blaat  with  sigbing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  itooping 


Another  fiiend  of  Pope  and  Swill,  and  one  of  the 
popalar  antliors  of  that  period,  wag  Tbokas  Fam- 
irKu.(l6T9-171S).  Hie  lather  pouesMd  coniider- 
able  eitatea  in  Iroland,  but  vae  descended  of  an 
English  family  long  lettled  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
•hiM.    Ttie  poet  WM  born  and  educated  in  DuUitt, 


wot  Into  lacred  ordeti,  and  wm  appointed  arch- 
deacon [^  Qogber,  to  which  wai  afterwardi  added, 
tbnajji  ttw  iDflueace  of  Swift,  the  Ticarage  of  Fln- 
ri«««.  In  the  diocew  of  Dublin,  worth  £400  a-year. 
Panell,  like  Swift,  diiliked  Ireland,  and  eeenu  to 
bate  cmuidered  hi*  ntnaUtm  tiMre  a  cheerlea  and 
liktome  banielunent;  Ai  permanent  reudence  at 
tbrir  liTings  wai  not  then  iniletsd  DpOQ  on  the  part 
of  the  dagy,  Pamell  lired  cbieOy  in  London.  He 
rried  a  young  lady  of  beanty  and  merit,  Hiat 
ae  Hinchen,  who  died  a  few  yean  after  their 
■uion.  Hli  grief  for  her  loea  pr«yed  upon  hii 
■idrila  (which  had  alwaji  been  unequal),  and  bur- 
ned him  into  intemperanoe.  He  died  on  the  ISth 
ofOctober,  1718,  at  Cheater,  00  bit  way  to  IiBbnd. 


Fimell  was  an  accomplished  adkoUr  and  a  ddigfat- 
ful  companion.  Hii  life  was  writUm  t>y  GcUamHll, 
who  was  proud  of  his  diatingnisbed  conntiyiiiaii, 
considering  him  the  last  of  theEreat  school  that  had 
modelled  itself  npon  tlie  ancients.  Pamell's  work* 
are  of  a  miaoellaneou*  nature — translations,  soon 
hymns,  epistles.  &c.  Hi*  most  cekbrated  piece  ii 
the  Hermit,  fiuniliar  to  most  readers  from  that  in- 
fanl^.  Pope  proootmced  it  to  be  '  Tery  good,'  and 
Its  sweetneei  of  diction  sod  piutuiesune  solemnity 
of  style  mn«t  slway*  plaut.  His  niglU  Pises  o 
.Dead  was  indirectly  ptefeired  hy  Goldmitb  to 
Gray's  celetmted  Elegy ;  bnt  few  mem  of  taste  or 
feeling  will  snbacrlbe  to  such  an  opinion.  In  da 
'  Night  Piece,'  Pam^  meditate*  anioog  the  tontM, 
Tired  with  poring  om  the  pages  cf  achoolmoi  and 
MgBS,  he  saUiea  oat  at  midiught  to  the  cbmchyard — 

How  deep  yon  aiure  dyee  the  il^  I 

Where  ta\»  of  gold  unnumbered  lie ; 

While  through  (heir  ranks,  in  nine  pridt^ 

The  nether  rreacmt  seema  to  glide. 

The  ilumbeiiiig  l»eaie  forgete  to  breatb«i 

The  lake  is  smooth  and  dear  bentath. 

Where  once  again  the  spauled  ibow 

Deecends  to  meet  our  eye*  below. 

The  pnnnds,  which  on  the  ri^t  as^ie^ 

In  dimnost  from  the  (iew  retire: 

The  Itrfl  presentfl  a  place  of  grarea. 

Whose  wall  the  lilent  water  larta. 

That  ateeple  gnidH  thy  doubtful  dght 

Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 

Then  pui,  with  melancholy  state, 

By  all  the  solemn  heape  of  liste, 

And  think,  u  soflly  aad  tdu  tnad 

AbOTe  the  renerable  dead, 

'  Time  WM,  1ik»  thee,  they  life  p( 

And  time  shall  be  that  thou  ihait  n... 

Those  with  bending  otler  bound, 

That  namelew  heave  the  crumbled  groim^ 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  discloea 

Where  toil  and  porerty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  atones  that  bear  a  nam^ 

The  chisel'*  alender  help  to  fame 

(Which,  era  our  set  of  friends  decay. 

Their  frequent  atcps  may  wear  away), 

A  middle  race  of  mortale  own. 

Men,  half  ambttioDB,  all  unknowA, 

The  marble  tombe  that  rise  on  hi^ 

Whose  dead  in  rsulted  arches  lie. 

Whose  pillars  Bweli  with  sculpturod  stones^ 

Arm*,  angela,  epitaph*,  and  bone* ; 

These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 

Adorn  the  rich,  or  praiie  the  great ; 

Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  liTe, 

Are  aenseleea  of  the  fame  they  ^Te. 

TheHermil. 
Far  In  a  wild,  unknown  to  pubtie  Tiew, 
Prom  youth  to  age  a  rererend  hermit  grew ; 
The  moa  hi*  bed,  the  care  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystsJ  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  Ood  he  paseed  hi*  dayi^ 
Prayer  all  his  buunsss,  all  hi*  pleoaare  praise. 

A  life  so  lacTcd,  luch  serene  repose, 
Seemed  beaTen  itself,  till  one  auggntion  roaa- 
That  rice  shoald  triumph,  rirtue  rice  obey ; 
This  sprung  lome  doubt  of  ProTidence's  sway  ; 
Hi*  bopeB  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  ia  loet. 
So,  iriien  a  amooth  eipanie  recetres  impressed 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breut, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  treee  depending  row. 
And  skies  ben^h  with  answering  coloon  ^ow  { 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  dlride, 
Bwift  ruMng  circle*  cuil  on  eretj  aide, 
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And  glimmering  fra^^ente  of  a  broken  sun, 
Bann,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  riffht 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgnm-staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
Aod  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warmed  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  approaching,  *  Father,  hail  !*  he  cried. 
And, '  Hail,  my  son  I'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Woids  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk,  of  various  kind,  deceived  the  road ; 
TilTeach  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  thev  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  useful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose. 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day  s  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call, 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vaninhed  ;  for  in  hecrct  guise. 
The  youn<i;er  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  i(pics  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  oasking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear  ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  fur  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifU  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  they  pai«s,  the  sun  liis  glorv  shrouds. 
The  changing  sxies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  ill  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  acroMi  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  showers,  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 
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Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  doot  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalli ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  gnuited),  served  them  both  to  din* ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  t 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  b(»« 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlora  owned  before^ 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  I 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  tun  emexginff,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  iMsom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Loet  and  confoundea  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  niffht's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky ; 
Again  uie  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  rirtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guias^ 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  ^-* 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  givee  us  all,  I  yield  a  ^rt ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here. 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  cos tiy  cheer  V 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wamed  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  lepote. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infiuit  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  Strang  return!  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died! 
Horror  of  horrors  I  what  I  his  only  son  I 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  I 
Not  hell,  thouffh  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heiH. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fiuls  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  country  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  buiding  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  de>d. 
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While  tparkltng  nge  inflamei  the  father*!  ejei, 
He  burvte  the  bands  of  fear,  aud  madly  cries, 
'  Detested  wretch !' — ^but  scarce  his  speech  bcj^, 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  1 
His  jouthful  face  pew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  inrest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  daj, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gased,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 
Ana  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  Toice  of  Music  rarish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 

<  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  rioe  unknown^ 
In  sweet  memorial  nse  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  fomook  the  sky : 
Kay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  goremment  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  richt  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high  ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
Tluu)  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  ! 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivoiy  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  mctiil  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain« 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  Ood,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go. 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  bock ! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done.' 
Then,  gladly  tuning,  sought  his  ancient  plaos^ 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

MATTHEW  ORBZir. 

Matthew  Guoen  (1696-1737)  wis  Mitiiar  of  a 
poem.  The  Spleen,  which  Teoared,  the  pniaet  of 
Pope  and  Qray.  He  was  bom  in  1696,  of  diaaentii^ 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  sitoation  in  the  costom- 
house.  His  dispoeition  was  cheetftil;  but  this  did 
not  save  him  fh>m  occasional  attacks  of  low  spirits, 
or  spleen,  as  the  favoiirite  phrase  wss  in  Ids  time. 
HsTing  tried  all  imaginaUe  remedies  for  his  malsd j, 
he  conceiTed  himself  at  length  aUe  to  treat  it  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  therefore  wrote  the  alioTe- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  fi3nxia« 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  oomic 
Terse  resembling  Hudibras,  but  which  Pope  iiim- 
self  allowed  to  be  eminently  original.  Green  ter- 
minated a  quiet  inofiensire  life  of  celibacy  in  1737* 
at  the  age  c^  forty -one. 

*  The  Spleen'  was  first  published  by  Gbrer,  the 
author  of  *  Leonidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  some  preten- 
sions in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  'even  the 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  strains  of 
real  poetry  and  music'  As  *  The  Spleen*  is  sbnost 
unknown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  a  tew  of  its 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  contains  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
happiest  and  wisest  things  erer  said  by  a  British 
author.  It  seems,  howeyer,  to  be  imitated  from 
Shakspeare-^ 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  hreast^ 
And  he  retires. 

[CWei/or  ifdanekofy.}    • 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen. 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  hare  beea 
Extreme  good  doctom  for  the  spleen ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harle<|uined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf^ 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 

Witlings,  brisk  fools •     • 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flies^ 

Krr  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 

Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 

Deep  tnuiedies  that  make  us  laugh  ; 

Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense. 

Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 

The  popinh  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 

Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  aeceased  ; 

A  miser  starving  to  be  rich ; 

The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech  ; 

A  jointured  widow's  ritual  state ; 

Two  Jews  disputing  t£te*jk-tete ; 

New  almanacs  compoMd  by  seen ; 

Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 

Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  plj 

The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 

A  coquette's  April-weather  face ; 

A  Queeu'brough  mayor  behind  his 

And  fops  in  military  show. 

Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  new. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  i^y, 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights. 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flighti^ 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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In  rainj  dftys  keep  double  guard. 
Or  spleen  will  surelj  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  like  thoae  fish  by  sailors  met, 
Flj  hiffhest  while  their  winn  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  axure  skj, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  denj, 
I  dress  mj  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  memoir  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dnr  as  ark, 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
l^nd  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  ipeai  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.    *    * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  vacation  is  diseane ; 
A  gipsy  diction  mrarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.    *    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pass  the  gate, 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  vainly  o*er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care, 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  pan^yric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world's  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  thd  folly  of  the  fray.    ♦    ♦ 
Yet  philosophic  lore  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 

Since  disappointment  galls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Host  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate. 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round. 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  orenets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Or  helm-directors  in  one  trip, 
IMglit  fixrt  embeoled,  link  the  ihip.    ^    ^ 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will. 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  well. 
And  show  her  talent  to  ex^ 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

iCorUmttMtU—A  With.'] 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blithsoroe  goddess  soothes  my  ctM; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid^ 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tmd  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough  | 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size. 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Wnere  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  maj  iwim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eunis,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned, 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng. 
Who  pay  their  ouit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale, 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds. 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array. 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade, 
Invite,  and  contemplation  ud : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate : 
And  dreams,  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  brouJi  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray. 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out 
There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  be«n. 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fre^  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep^ 
Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair. 
And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 
And  Naiads  on  the  mai;^  play, 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills. 
From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltered  free  firom  oare  and  etiiie, 
Kay  I  ei\joj  a ealm  through  lifo; 
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See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 

As  men  at  land  see  storms  at 

And  laofh  at  miserable  elves. 

Not  kino,  so  much  as  to  themselres, 

Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  allo/^ 

As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoj ; 

Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 

By  ayarioe,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 

Who  wwJth,  hard  earned  bj  ffuil^  cant, 

Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs ; 

May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile, 

And  Vearins  virtue's  liTery-smUe, 

Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve, 

And  little  trespasses  forgive ; 

With  income  not  in  fortune's  poirer. 

And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour ; 

With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse. 

To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  newi. 

To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 

And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 

Unhuii  bv  sickness*  blasting  rage^ 

And  slowlj  mellowing  in  age. 

When  fate  extends  its  gatlwring  gripe. 

Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  full j  npe. 

Quit  a  worn  bmng  without  pain, 

Perhapi  to  Uoesom  soon  again* 

AMMB,  COUMTE88  OF  WINCBBLSBA. 

*It  is  xemarkable,'  mts  Mr  Wordsworth,  *that 
ezoepting  7%e  Nocturmd  Reverie,  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  tiie  Wmdaor  Foreet  of  Pope,  the  poetey  df 
the  period  intervening  between  the  publication  of 
**  Paradise  Lost"  and  the  "  Seasons,**  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  nature.*  The 
'  Nocturnal  Reverie*  was  written  bv  Anns,  ComrTSss 
OF  Wncmi^BA,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  17S0.  Her  lines 
are  smoothly  versified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm 
and  contemplative  observation : — 

A  Noctvmdl  Reverie. 

In  such  a  nig^t,  when  eveiy  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distuit  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  zephjrr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delist, 
She,  hoUoainf  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  ruht : 
In  such  a  nirat,  when  passing  clouds  give  puice^ 
Or  thinly  veSl  the  heaven's  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  rfter  overhung  with  green. 
The  wavinc  moon  and  nembfing  leaves  are  seen ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bean  itself  upright, 
And  makes  oool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 
And  whsK  the  sleepv  cowslip  sheltered  grows; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-wonns,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  eveiy  light* 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  £hy. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  weary 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  veneraUe  shows 
Some  ancient  &bric,  awfUl  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal^ 
And  swelling  havcocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosea  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads, 
Comes  slowlj  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads, 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fisar. 
Till  tom-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  thiur  food. 
And  unmolestod  kine  rechew  the  cad  j 


When  curlews  ciy  beneath  the  village  walls. 

And  to  her  stra^linc  brood  the  partridge  calls ; 

Their  short-livedjubilee  the  creatures  keep^ 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feel\ 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  rsvmb ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  se^ 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak  ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  channed, 

Findinc  the  elements  of  race  disarmed, 

0*er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thiidcs  it  like  lisr  ovn  : 

In  sudi  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  idl*s  confused  again  ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

The  fdlowing  is  another  specimen  of  the  comet 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  coantess.  and 
to  us  superior  to  the  *  Nocturnal  Beverie  :* 

Lifi^i  Progrem, 

How  gailv  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race  I 
Whilst  vet  that  sprightly  morning 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  liai^ 

How  tempting  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise^ 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 
Which  wander  throo^  our  minds! 

How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love^ 

Which  does  that  early  season  move^ 
As  fioweis  the  western  winds  t 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  ftir. 
Whilst  beau^  compensates  our  can^ 

And  youth  each  v^xwr  deank 
But  oh !  too  soon,  alas  1  we  dimb, 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grirf  we  see  that  ptte% 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  knowi^ 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thonis  which  former  days  had  sown. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Throu^  which  we  toil  at  last. 

Whilst  ereiy  care's  a  driving  hana. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can 
But  eveiy  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  fiown. 


The  aatbor  of  Tke  Chaae  is  still  indndid  ia 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  is  now  nidy  read  or 
suited.    WiLUAH  SomETnxB  (166S«-1742X 
as  he  tells  Allan  Bamsi^,  his  farotherwpoet^ 

A  squiro  well  bom,  and  six  fbot  high. 


tEm  estate  lay  in  WarwidC8hliie»and  bioogfat  him  in 
X1500  per  annbm.  He  was  generousi,  Imt  extitv*- 
gan^  and  died  in  diitcwied  dmroiitiwoM,  ^tUtfoed 
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•nd  tiireatened  bj  wretches'  •«;■  Sheiutoiie,  'that 
■re  low  in  erery  kdu,  and  farced  to  drink  bimaelf 
into  paiia  at  the  bod]'  to  get  rid  of  the  paini  of  the 
mind.'  He  died  in  1743,  and  irai  bnned  at  Wot- 
ton,  near  Henley-oQ-Arden.     "His  Ghaae'   ii  in 


blank  vene,  and  contains  practical  initractioni  and 

admonitiani   to   iporUmen.      The   following   ii   an 

animated  iketch  of  a  morning  in  autunm,  prepara- 

torj  to  '  throwing  off  the  pack  :' — 

Now  golden  Autumn  from  htr  open  lap 

tier  fturaot  bountio  showen  ;  the  fieldi  an  ihom ; 

Invardlj  nniUng,  the  proud  farmer  riewi 

TliB  namg  pyr&midi  that  grace  hii  yard, 

And  counta  hid  laree  increaw ;  hii  bams  are  itoitd. 

And  groaning  utaddln  bend  beneath  their  load. 

All  now  it  free  as  air,  and  the  gaj  pack 

In  the  rough  biiBtW  atubblee  lange  unblamed; 

No  widow^  tears  o  erflow,  no  secret  curse 

Swells  in  the  farmer's  breut,  which  hia  pale  lips 

Tnpibling  conceal,  bj  hit  fienx  landlord  awed : 

Joins  in  the  common  err,  and  hallooa  loud, 
Channed  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  Geld. 
Ob  bear  me,  some  kind  power  iuTisible  t 
To  that  extended  lawn  where  the  gay  coort 
View  the  swift  racers,  stretching  to  the  goal ; 
Games  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  train. 
Than  proud  Elean  fields  could  boast  of  old. 
OhL  were  a  Thehan  lyre  not  wanting  herv. 
And  Pindar's  roice,  to  do  their  merit  right  I 
Or  to  th«w  spacious  plains,  where  the  strained  eye, 
Id  the  wide  pnispect  lost,  beholds  at  last 
Baium's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascends. 
And  pierces  through  the  clouds.     Or  to  thj  downs. 
Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breathed  beagle  climbs. 
With  matchless  speed,  thj  );reen  aspiring  brow. 
And  letiTee  the  lagging  multitude  Iwhina. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn]  mild,  blushing  godden,  hul  I 
RejDie»l  I  sec  thj  pniple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skiea ;  gems  pais  thy  radiant  wa;. 
And  orientpearls  fkimi  STery  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down. 
Slumber  secure,  witli  happy  dreams  amused. 
Till  grateful    '  -    •    '1  -      -  -  -    -  --  ---■- 

Thj  earlj  mi 

Tlw  toilet  pUead  it 


The  important  work.     Me  oilier  joj'i  inrite  ; 

The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked, 

'  matins  chant,  noi  brook  thj  long  delaj. 
ourser  hears  their  Toice ;  see  there  with  ean 


And  boils  in  eter^  yein.     As  caplire  $oj» 
Cowed  bj  the  rulmg  rod  and  haughtj  frowiu 
Of  pedasogaee  seiere,  from  their  haid  taaki, 
If  once  disraissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  biwab^ 
But  gire  a  loose  to  all  their  frolio  plaj; 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack  ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 

■m._!_  I J  ecstacy,  their  pleasing  sport 

indulged,  and  libertj  restored. 
„    un  that  o'er  the  horiion  peeps, 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skin* 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  larious  bow 
When  April  showers  descend.     Dell|^tlbl  soMal 
Where  all  around  is  gaj  ;  men,  horaes,  dap  ; 
And  in  each  smiling  countoaanee  ^tpaan 
Fresh  blooming  healtb,  and  oniTersal  joj. 

Somerrille  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  Addison, 
on  the  latter  porcbasing  an  estate  in  Warwickshire. 
'In  hii  verses  to  Addison,'  saja  Johnson,  'tlie 
couplet  which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison, 
It  is  well-known,  signed  his  papers  in  the  '  Specta- 
tor' with  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Clio,  llie 
coaptet  which  gratified  Johnson  lo  bighlj  i*  m 


In  welcoming  Addison  ti 
errille  does  not  scruple  ti 
peare  •*  a  poet  I 

In  heaTen  he  sings;  on  earth  jour  muse  supplies 

The  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  ejsa ! 

Correctly  great,  she  melts  each  fiintj  heart 

With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 

Gross  aa  this  miqudgment  is.  It  sbonld  be  lenwni- 
bered  that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  same.  The 
cold  marble  of  CaCo  «u  preferred  to  the  Uving  and 
breathing  creations  of  the  'mjriad-minded'  nuk- 


The  Scottish  mose  had  been  silent  for 
century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief 
In  some  stray  song  of  brosd  humour  or  simple  pa- 
thos, chanted  by  the  population  of  the  hills  and  dales. 
The  genius  of  the  coantry  was  at  length  revlTed  in 
all  its  force  and  nationality,  its  comic  dialogue,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  by  AixaM  RmsaT,  wlwM 
very  name  is  now  an  impersonation  of  Bcottiih 
scenery  and  mannera.  The  religious  anateri^  of 
the  Corenanten  still  hung  orer  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  efforts  of  poets  and  dramatists ;  bat  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  witli 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce.  He  highra 
classes  were  in  the  habit  of  tisiting  London,  thon^ 
the  journey  was  slill  performed  on  horseback;  ud 
the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulated  OTec 
the  North.  Clubs  and  tovems  were  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  assembled  wits  lored  to  indulga 
in  a  pleasantry  that  often  degenerated  to  ezcesa. 
Talent  was  readily  known  and  appreciated)  and 
when  Ramsay  appeared  as  an  author,  he  fbnnd  tba 
nation  ripe  for  hia  natiye  humour,  bit  '  mannen- 
paiaUng  abalaii'  and  hia  Ut^  oilgiiul  iketelMi 
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(iiUier  held  the  »iluo,lion  of  niBnager  of  Lord  Hope- 
'«  tninui.  When  he  became  a  poet,  lie  botutod 
that  ha  yat  of  the  *  uuld  deaeent'  of  the  Didhouaie 
liuaily,  uid  idiD  collatenU]y  'tijrung  fruin  a  Douglas 
•  ■  L'  Hi«  mother,  Alice  Bower,  wM  of  EopUsh 
parentage.  hi:r  father  hitvirig  betn  brought  tioai 
Derby iliire  to  instruct  the  Scottisli  miners  in  their 
ut  Those  who  entertain  the  theor;,  that  men  of 
noliu  usually  partake  largely  of  the  qualities  md 
dlspoaitions  ot  thuir  mother,  may  perhaps  recognise 
some  of  the  Derbyshire  blood  in  Ailtui  Itaniaay's 
ftwnknesB  and  joviality  of  characltir.  llis  father 
^ed  shile  the  poet  was  in  his  infancy  i  but  his 
mother  marryiug  sgain  in  the  same  district,  Allan 
wu  brought  up  at  Lcadhills,  and  put  to  the  village 
school,  (there  be  acquired  lEaniing  enough  to  eDable 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  read  Horace  'faiutly  in  the 
originaL'  His  lot  might  lukve  been  a  liard  one,  but 
It  was  rortunately  spent  io  the  country  till  he  bad 
Kached  his  flfteonth  year;  sjid  his  lively  tunpera- 
menl  enabled  bim,  vith  cheecfolneu— 
To  wada  through  glens  wi'  cborliiDg  feet, 
When  neither  plaid  nor  kilt  could  fend  the  weet ; 
Yet  blithely  wad  he  bang  out  o'er  the  bmc, 
And  itend  o^er  bums  as  light  as  ony  rae, 
'  Hopiug  the  mom'  might  prove  a  belter  day. 

At  the  nge  of  fifteen,  Allan  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
■wig-maker in  Edinburgh — a  light  employment  suited 
to  bis  slender  frame  and  boyish  muirtiiett,  but  not 
Tery  congenial  to  his  literary  taste.  UJ  poetical 
talent,  however,  was  more  oheervant  than  creative, 
and  he  did  not  commence  writing  till  he  was  about 
rnty-sii  years  of  age.  He  then  permed  an  address 
to  the  'Easy  Club.'  a  conviyial  sodcly  of  yoang 
3,  tinctured  with  Jacobite  prcdilecttons,  which 
■e  also  imbibed  by  Ramsay,  and  which  prolMibly 
formed  an  additional  rccomniendntion  to  the  favour 
gf  Pope  and  Gay,  a  distinctiun  that  he  aftorwaTda 


enjoyed.  Allan  was  admitted  a  member  of  this 
'  biy'thc  society,'  and  became  their  iioet  laureate- 
He  wrote  various  light  pieces,  chiefly  of  a  local  and 
bumoroua  dcscrijltion,  which  were  sold  at  a  penny 
each,  and  Ijecame  eiccediogly  popular.  He  also 
sedutoQsly  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  ruV 
duing  hia  Jacobite  feelings,  and  never  eelecting  a 
fool  for  his  patron.  In  this  mingled  spirit  of  pru- 
dence and  poetry,  be  contrived 

To  theek  the  out,  and  line  the  insida. 

Of  many  a  donee  and  witty  pub. 

And  baith  wayn  gathered  m  the  cash. 
Id  the  year  1719  he  married  a  writer's  daugliler. 
Christiana  Ross,  who  was  bis  failliful  partner  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  lie  greatly  eitendiid  Ins 
reputation  by  writing  a  continuation  to  King 
James's  'Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Gm;n.'  executed 
with  genuine  humour,  fancy,  and  a  perfect  niaatery 
of  the  Scottish  language.  Nothing  lo  rich  had  ap- 
peared since  tbe  struns  of  Dunbar  or  Lindsay.  Wliat 
an  inimitable  sketch  of  rustic  life,  coarse,  but  as  true 
as  any  by  Tcnicrs  or  llngartb,  is  prt^nled  in  tlie 
first  stanza  of  tbe  tbird  canto  '. — 

Now  IVae  the  east  nook  of  Fife  the  dawn 

Speelcd  watlinFi  up  thi^  lift ; 
Carles  wba  heard  the  cock  ba'l  cfbw'd. 

And  greedy  wiie»,  wi'  giming  thrawn. 

Cried  lasses  up  to  thrift; 
Does  barked,  aud  tbe  lads  frae  hand 
Banged  to  their  breeke  like  driit 
By  break  of  day- 
Ramsay  now  left  off  wig-making,  and  set  Dp  a 
bookseller's  shop,    'opposite  lo   Niddry'i    Wynd." 
He  next  appeared  a*  an  editor,  and  pabtished  two 
works.  The  Tea  Tnblt  JUitctlUai/.  being  a  roUectiun 
of  songs,  partly  bis  own;  and  The  Ktvrirretnt  a  (mI- 
lection  of  Scottish  poema  written  before  1600-     He 
was  not  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing  works 
of  this  kind,  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 
taste.     Jn  the  '  Evergreen,'  he  published.  ■■  ancient 
poems,  two  pieces  of  his  own,  one  of  which.  7'A( 
VUh*.  exhibits  high  powers  of  poetry.    Tlie  Reniut 
ot  Scotland  is  drawn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  henMC 


On  hii  left  si 

A  shining  spear  filled  bis  right  band. 

Of  sUlwart  make  in  bane  and  braK-nd, 

Of  pmt  proportions  large ; 

A  Yanou*  tnintMiW-culourcd  plnid 

Owre  bis  left  spaul  he  tliraw. 
Down  bis  braid  tnck,  liae  his  white  bead. 
The  silver  wimplera  grew. 
Amazed,  1  gazed. 

To  see,  led  at  command, 

A  Itftmpaut  and  raiiipani 

Fierce  lion  in  bi.<  baud. 

In  I72S  appeared  bis  celebrated  pastoral  drami.  TTit 
Gende  Shtplierd,  of  which  two  scenes  hnd  prtvii>utly 
been  published  under  the  titles  at  Falie  a»d  Ilniie/. 
and  Jtrnii/  and  Mrggj/.  It  was  received  with  uiJ- 
versal  approbation,  and  was  republished  tuilh  in 
l-iondon  and  Dublin.  When  Gny  visiti-d  ^vlland 
in  company  with  his  patrons,  the  Dulie  aud  DucIhis 
of  Quecnaberry,  be  used  to  biungc  in  Alhui  Itiuu- 
say's  shop,  and  obtain  fruni  liim  eitdaiiatioiu  of 
some  of  the  Scoltlih   expresiiuns,   thai   he  might 

of  the  iHieui.  Tliii  wis  a  dchcatc  and  uiarki'd  coni'- 
pUment,  whicli  Alluii  niu»t  have  felt,  ibnuKh  he 
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had  preTioml^  lepreMtitcd  hlmieir  a*  the  Ticegennt 
□f  Apollo,  aod  equal  to  Homer  t  He  now  remoTed 
'  u  better  ihap,  and  inslaid  of  the  Mercnry'a  head 
lich  h^  gruced  hii  sign-bourd,  he  pttt  up  'tha 
presentment  of  two  brothers'  of  the  Muie.  Ben  Jon- 
lon  and  Drummoud.  He  next  wtabliihed  a  circu- 
lating tilirory.  the  flnt  lu  ScollBtid.  He  associated 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  lending  nobility,  lawyers, 
witi,  and  literati  of  Scotland,  and  was  tiie  Pope  or 
Swift  of  the  North.  His  son,  aflerwardi  a  diitin- 
fcnished  artist,  he  lent  to  Rome  for  Initniction. 
But  the  prosperity  of  poeti  leemi  liable  to  an  nn- 
cnmmon  ilmre  of  eroisei.  He  was  lod  by  the 
proniptiagi  of  a  tnctethen  rare  in  Scotland  to  expend 
his  savingi  in  the  erection  of  a  theatr(%  for  the  per- 
formanw  of  the  rei^tnr  dmnia.  He  wished  to  keep 
hii  "troop"  topether  by  the  'pith  of  reason / 

linment  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  inagiitrate.  The 
■tatule  for  licenainK  tlieatre*  prohibited  all  dramatic 
eihibilinna  witlinut  ■pvcinl  liivnse  and  the  royal 
letters-patent;  ami  on  tlie  atnin^th  of  tliia  enact- 
ment the  nia^stmtes  of  Eilinburph  shut  up  Allan'i 
theatre,  ]iMring  him  without  iwlrcis.  To  add  Hi 
hii  morlifliTittion.  tlie  envious  pcx'tiutcrs  anil  strict 
reDfriiiniatn  of  the  day  attiiclced  lilm  wllh  personal 
Mtires  anil  InnipiMinii.  under  aueh  title*  as—'  A 
I^mltln^-Glass  for  Allan  Ramsiv;'  'The  Uying 
Wnrds  of  Allan  Ramuty  ;"  anil 'The  Flight  of  Iteli- 
is  I'iety  fhini  Si-ntliind,  upon  the  acronut  of 
nsay's  lewd  book',  nnil  the  hcll'hred  plnyhonse 
eomrdians,'  &e.  Allun  endeavonml  to  enlist  Presi- 
dent Forbes  and  the  judges  on  his  side  by  a  poelleal 
mldrcsa,  in  which  he  prays  for  compensation  from 
the  legialatute — 


Hia  i-ircnmatancea  and  wislies  at  this  crisla  are  more 
ticularly  explained  in  a  lett4!r  to  tho  president, 
irhieli  now  lies  bufore  us:— 

Will  you,'  he  writes,  '  pre  me  something  to 
Here  I  pass  a  sort  of  hnlf  idle  scrimp  life, 
tendlnft  atriSing  trade,  that  scarce  aObrdi  me  the 
nuedfai  Hud  1  not  got  n  parcel  of  guineas  from 
you,  and  Bu::h  as  you.  who  were  pk-ased  to  patronise 
my  snbscriptiuni.  I  ahould  nut  have  had  a  dray 
groat.    I  think  aliamc  (but  why  ahiiuld  I,  when  I 

rn  my  mind  to  one  uf  yuur  gooitnusaP)  to  hint 
t  I  want  Id  tiave  some  small  commission,  when  it 
hapiiens  to  fidl  in  your  way  to  put  me  into  it** 

it  does  not  uiipcar  that  lie  either  got  money  or  a 
poil.  but  he  applied  himself  attentively  to  hia  buri- 
neis,  and  soon  recniiletl  his  purse.  A  dtizen-like 
good  sense  regulated  tlie  life  of  Hamsay.  He  gave 
r  poetry  "iK'forB,'  he  prudently  says,  'the  cool- 
s  of  fancy  that  attcnils  ailvanred  yeara  should 
make  me  risk  tlic  reputation  I  had  acquired.' 


Frae  twenty-fire 


d-forty. 


E'en  at  the  shai^itig  of  ■  feather. 
And  through  idean  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  iiis  ninf^t  up  to  the  lift ; 

That  fjtn  mj  numbers  safely  row. 
But  eild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say, 
I<et  be  your  aangs,  aod  learn  to  pny. 

About  the  year  1743.  hia  clrcumatancea  were  sufB- 
deotly  flouriahing  to  enable  him  to  build  himself  a 
amall  octagon- shaped  house  on  the  north  side  ol 
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pic  I     In  good  faith,  Albn.  now 
,  I  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'    ne    | 
this  singular-looking  manainn  (which  has    : 
since  been  somewhat  ultcred)  twtlre  years,  and  died    | 
of  a  complaint  that  hail  long  n&livled  him,  scurry 
in  the  giims.  im  tl.e  7th  of  January  1758,   at  the    I 
age  of  seven ty-tw-o.     So  much  of  plessantry,  good    I 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyment,  is  mUed  up  with    j 
the  history  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  his  hfe  il   one 
of  till-  'green   and  sunny  spots'  in  liti-'rarr  bii>.   | 
graptiy.    His  genius  was  well  rewarded;  andhepos-    . 
W'ssed  that  turn  of  mind  which  David  Hume  saya  it    | 
is  mure  happy  to  posaesa  than  to  be  bum  to  an  eatate    | 
of  ten  Ihouiiud  a-ycar — a  disposition  always  to  see 
the  faToiimble  side  of  things. 

Itamsav's  poetical  works  are  snffluiently  Tarioni; 
and  one  of  his  oiHtnrs  haa  ambitiously  classed  them 
under  tho  IicbiIb  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric, 
epigrammatical.  pnstoral.  lyric,  epistolu-y,  fables  and 
talei.  He  wrote  traali  In  all  deparlmenn,  but  failed 
in  none.  Hia  tal^  are  quaint  and  bamoruua.  though, 
like  those  of  Prior.  Ihey  are  too  often  Indelicate. 
7"**  Won*  and  MUUr't  Wife,  founded  on  a  poem  of 
Dunbar,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  of  an  old  poet  M 
any  of  Pope's  or  Dryden's  from  Chaucer.  His  lyriw 
want  the  grace,  aimplicily,  and  beauty  which  Burna 
breatliedhito  these' wunl-noles  wild,' designed  alike 
fur  cottage  and  hall)  yet  some  of  those  in  the 
"Gentle  Shepherd'  are  delicate  and  tender;  and 
others,  BUL-h  as  Thi  tail  lime  I  cai»e  o'er  Hit  Moor, 
and  The  Ydlov-haired  Laddie,  arc  still  favourite* 
with  oil  lovers  of  8cntti*h  song.  In  one  of  the 
leaat  happy  of  the  lyrics  there  occurs  this  be 

Hnw  joyfully  my  apirita  rise, 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely,  O; 

I  guees  what  heaven  is  by  hsr  eyea. 

Which  sparkle  so  divinely,  0. 

His  Lochoher  no  More  is  a  atrain  of  manly  fueling 

and  uiiaQli;ted  patlios.      The  poetical  epistles  w 

ess 
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BttDSMy  were  undoubtedly  the  prototjrpet  of  those 
hy  Bunu,  and  many  of  the  ttanxaa  may  challenge 
comparison  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal allusions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
whidi  he  seems  to  hare  been  well  acquainted,  and 
whoae  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  haimonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
t^  poet  giyes  a  characteristic  and  minute  painting 
of  lumself:— 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  hirii ; 
A  black-a-Ticed  snod  dapper  fellow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  oyerUid  wi^  tallow ; 
With  phis  of  a  Morocco  cut. 
Resembling  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbei  Spec,  who  was  sae  cunning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  Tears  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
Tis  roair  to  mirth  than  grief  indineti : 
I  father  choose  to  laugh  at  folly. 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  bcaaiy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  niaxk  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne'er  engaged  my  wishes. 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set, 
Prefers  a  back-fley>  piping  hei. 
I  never  could  imagine 't  ridous 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious ; 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Bamsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  Somerville, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  la  kind,  in  very  flattering 
Terses.  In  one  of  Allan*s  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con> 
tempt  for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide. 

Where  oaks  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  rine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clorer  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 

In  wimplings  led  hj  nature's  hand  ; 

Though  dodu  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care. 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Compared  with  prime  cat  plots  and  nice. 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resinied. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

HeaTen  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  draws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  natire  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  'Gentle  Shepherd*  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  tiie 
worid.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
•ad  sedusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
•itioDs  of  this  class,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
Msapes  are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
Of  from  their  character,  situation,  and  drcumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  imnatural 
artifloe  which  are  intruded  into  the  *  FaithfU  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  flrom  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  me,  but 
of  lifh  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
from  the  guilt  and  ferer  of  large  towns,  and  rd9ect- 
ing  only  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  emotions  of 

lAslxkfo. 


our  nature.  The  aflfocted  aensilNlitiee  and  ftigned 
distresses  of  the  Corjfdomt  and  DtUoM  find  no  idaee  in 
Ramsay's  clear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  shep- 
herds nom  the  life,  placed  then  in  scenes  which  he 
actually  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — ^the  free  idiomatic  speech 
of  his  native  vales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beaotifU 
selection  of  his  materials — ^in  the  grouping  cf  hia 
well-defined  characters — the  invention  or  a  plot,  10- 
mantic  yet  natural— the  delightfVil  appropriatoieai 
oi  every  speech  and  auziliaiy  incident,  aiid  in  the 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feeling  which 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtue  and  happiness: 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle*  rustics  is  at  first  artless 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
coyness  and  arch  humour;  axiid  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  statioiD 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  affection  assumes  a 
deeper  character  from  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tenderness  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  without  forget' 
ting  her  natural  dignity  and  modesty,  lets  out  her 
whole  soul  to  her  early  companion ;  and  when  aaaured 
of  his  nnalteraUe  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  Mi- 
randa, *  weeps  at  what  she  is  ^ad  of^'  but,  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolves  to  study 
'  gentler  charms,*  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
01  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  this  faithful 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  found 
equal  in  birth  and  station.  The  poet's  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  which  he 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  their 
associates  bdow  their  proper  levd ;  while  a  ludierona 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underplot  of 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  elder  characters  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  youthful  paira, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  picture.  While  one 
scene  disdoses  the  young  shepherds  hy  'craigy 
bields'  and  *  crystal  springs,'  or  presents  Teggy  and 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching 


A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  ground-— 

another  shows  tis  the  snug  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  houae, 
with  a  dear  ingle  glandng  on  the  fioor,  and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rostic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beggar's  Opera,* 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  *  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  fbnn,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  end  of  the  drama,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  vulgar  humility  or  afifectatioo,  that 
ever  was  drawn. 


Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap^ 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of  si 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scaur,  and  slap, 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa*. 

Driving  their  ba's  ftae  whins  or  tee. 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Nor  denser  fowk  wysing  i^ee 
The  biast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 
And  bwk  the  house  baitn  but  and  ben  $ 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  bauds  but  dribs^ 
Then  let's  get  in  uie  tappit  hen. 
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Good  cUtfet  best  keeps  out  the  CMild, 
And  drives  awaj  the  winter  soon  ; 

It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  hauld. 
And  heayes  his  saul  oejond  the  moon. 

LeaTe  to  the  gods  your  ilka  oare. 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blessings  spare. 
Which  will  our  fashions  tears  b^ile. 

For  what  they  hare  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  sang  wad ; 

li  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Thai  upo'  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

Bvt  soon  as  e'er  they  cry, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  moTO^ 

Bvt  oonr  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit, 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit, 

Ajid  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powen. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  illca  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  ritals  nip. 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  bly the  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
QmB  pou  the  sowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  saft  minutes  of  delight, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skaith.  ^ 

'  Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,'  shell  smiling  say ; 

•  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  groody  rook  f 
Qyne  frae  your  arms  she'll  rin  away. 

And  hiae  henell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heaving  bosom  clin^ 

And  sweetly  tooue  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring. 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  very  sure. 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  grant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  foroear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

[In  this  instance,  the  felicitous  manner  in  which 
Ramsay  has  preserved  the  Horatian  ease  and  ipirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  tme 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  version  greatly  faperior 
to  Dryden's  English  one.  For  comparison,  two 
stanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bean, 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sicknef 8  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss. 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 
The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


S<mg, 
3Vfi»— Budi  Aboon  Traqustr. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom. 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thae^ 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  safe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
Ill  visit  aft  the  birken  Dush, 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  lud  thy  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair. 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  shaie 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowen. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  youn 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  laat  Time  I  came  o^er  the  Moor. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  ray  love  behind  me ; 
Ye  powers  I  what  pain  do  I  endure^ 

when  soft  ideas  mind  me  I 
Soon  as  the. ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid, 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay. 

Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  away. 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  ful  beneath  the  skies. 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  rMptures  I  beheld  her  eyes. 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore. 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love, 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  moT% 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  fiow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  mj  faith  is  firm  and  pure^ 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

LwAaberNoifcire, 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been  ; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  hx  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rifie  every  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  wares  roar, 
That's  noething  like  leaving  mj  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained ; 
Bj  ease  that's  inclorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave, 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  my  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commandis  me,  how  can  I  refuse! 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fam^ 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


[Rustic  CourUhip."] 

[From  the  *  Gentle  SbephcnL*— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jeimy,  and  with  heart  as  Iral. 

Last  inoniiiig  1  was  gay  and  early  out. 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkiu'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist, 

And  she  was  cIohc  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coat8  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  cockemony  snomled  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haffct  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  s  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean, 

As  Khe  came  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

ni^'thsome  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteer ! 

But  I  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said,  *  \Vhat's  that  to  you !' 

*  Th^,  fare-ye-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack, 

She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  Imck. 

Misca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh  ;  and  sac  did  she ;  then  with  great  haste 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 

My  very  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack. 

But  weel  I  kond  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood ; 

Gae  woo  anithcr,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wud. 

[^Dialogve  on  Memiage.'] 
PKOOY  and  jBWNr. 

Jenny.  Come,  Meg,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  gi«en ; 
This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue, 
Will  mak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

Pet/ffy.  Gae  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool. 


There  wash  oursells — 'tii  healthfa'  now  in  M*j, 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  *  day. 

Jenny,  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whaill  je  nj 
Oif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae. 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fallow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  say,  *  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blate  !* 

P^QOy-  We're  mr  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  si^ht ; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  £»  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  our  lane. 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdain  ! 
The  neebours  a'  tent  this  as  weel  as  I, 
That  Roger  loes  ye,  yet  ye  carena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  t  Troth,  between  us  twa. 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny.  I  dinna  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end ; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  mug^ 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensily  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his  knee  ; 
He  falds  his  o'erlay  down  his  breast  wi'  care. 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  V — or,  *  There's  a  b<>nny  day.' 

Peggy.  Ye  da^  the  lad  wi'  constant  slighting  pride, 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'll  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  auld ! 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tarrows  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet ; 
The  lave  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinner's  past. 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  Omi, 
Or  scart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 
Fy !  Jenny,  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny.  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

Peggy-  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispers  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were'made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himsell. 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  tell. 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause ; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  I 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slavery  like,  and  may  be  free  ; 
The  chiels  may  a*  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy.  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny.  Heh  lass  I  how  can  ye  loe  that  rattle-skoll ! 
A  very  deil,  that  aye  maun  hae  his  wull ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wife. 

P^gy-  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear. 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year. 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenny.  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifteen  daj^ 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fraine. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fouk,  and  your  lane ; 
But  soon  as  his  newfanfledness  is  gane, 
Hell  look  upon  you  a^  nis  tether-stake, 
And  think  he*M  tint  his  freedom  for  your  take. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte : 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

P^gV'  Sic  coarse-spun  thoughts  as  thae  want  pith 
to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath  ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  tlm>ugh  mj  heart. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jest  at  feckless  fears  that  fnght  the  lave  ! 
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Ilk  daj  iliat  he's  alane  upon  the  hill. 

He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skilL 

He  is but  what  need  I  saj  that  or  this! 

I'd  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is  1 
In  a'  he  sajs  or  does,  there's  sic  a  gate. 
The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure ; 
Ill-nature  hefts  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jenny.  Hejr,  B<mnv  lass  o*  BranksotneJ  or't  b«  lang. 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  he  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingeing  getts  about  your  ingle-side, 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  aue  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tines  his  shoe; 
The  Deil  gae»  oW  Jock  Wahstery  hame  grows  hell. 
And  Pate  misca's  yc  waur  than  tongue  can  tell  1 

Peggy.  Yes,  it's  a  heartHoine  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
Wlien  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are  rife. 
Gif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  hae  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  rig^t. 
Wow !  Jenny,  can  there  greater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  tooTying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wish. 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss ! 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  love  maks  care  delight! 

Jenny.  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  o*  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'iy  draw, 
But  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die — the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  aiT  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o*  hay. 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows. 
May  smoor  your  wathers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyrour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese. 
But,  or  the  day  o'  payment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  glooroin'  brow,  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  maunna  want — he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steer! 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  live  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it's  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Peggy.  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Ijet  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  inair's  required  ;  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part. 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Whate'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care. 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  halesonie,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  o'  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo. 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a*  behind's  our  ain.     Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bainis  and  gear  grows  rife, 
He'll  blcfls  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Jenny.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewitching  een. 
Should  giir  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  M^, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg ! 

Peggy.  Nae  mair  o'  that — Dear  Jenny,  to  be  free, 
There'M  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  \a  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Ha*«  blest  them  wi' solidity  o*  mind. 
They'll  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile. 
When  our  short  passions  wa<l  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sac,  whenAoe*er  they  slight  their  maiks  at  hame. 
It's  ten  to  ane  the  wives  are  niaisit  to  blame. 


Then  111  employ  wi*  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
111  hae  a'  things  made  r^uly  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  raiOy 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff, 
The  seething  pat's  be  rewdj  to  tak  aff ; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  aflx)rd ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 

Jenny.  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  growi  CMild, 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Peagy,  But  we'll  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  when  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side, 
Suppose  them  some  years  sync  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increaat, 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast. 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by  jfxa  I) 
Beneath  ilk  stonn,  frae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  in»im  yield ; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field, 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  darned  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy.  Alake,  poor  prisoner !  Jenny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  ye'll  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  we'll  tent  as  weel's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny.  Anither  time's  as  good — for  see,  the  ran 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aanli 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATIBT& 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  was,  like  its 
general  poetry,  polished  and  artiflciaL  In  tragedj, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  maj 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  compared  with  tiiat 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  general  style  low 
and  unimpressive.  Addison's  *Cato'  is  more  pro- 
perly a  classical  poem  than  a  drama — as  cold  and 
less  rigorous  than  the  tragedies  Of  Jonson.  Ill 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  its  frdthfril 
and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduoel 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innoration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.  The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  stage  bj 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  of  Steele  andAddi- 
son,  improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  had 
introduced.  The  Master  of  the  Revels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  also  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  those  tai- 
proved  plays  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL  and  his 
successors,  will  show  that  ladies  fr^uenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  whidi 
Colley  Gibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  dajre 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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0  172T. 


,1  SocTBEBBE  (16S9-i;*e)  may  be  61 
eiUier  witJi  tJie  Uat  or  the  preMnt  period.  Hit  Ufe 
was  long,  eileniled,  and  proajieroku.  He  vaa  a 
native  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  Eiigluid,  and  eitroUed 
himH'lf  in  tbe  Mid.lle  Temple  a*  a  stodeot  of  Uv. 
He  aflcrwarda  entered  tlie  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 

UonmauUi'*  insarrection.      Hi«  latter  daya 

■pent  in  retiiemeDt,  and  in  the  posaeuion  ot  ■ 
ndetmhle  rortone. 

Sontbene  wrote  ten  pUy*,  bat  only  two  exhibit 
hU  chantcteriitic  poweri,  oamely,  Uabdla,  or  (Ac 
Fatal  iioTTiaji,  and  Oroonoko.  The  latter  is  founded 

_  _ occurrence  ;  Oroonolto,   an   Aftican 

prince,  having  been  stolen  from  hli  native  kingdt ... 
of  AngoK  and  carried  to  one  of  the  Wcit  India 
iilanda.  Thi;  impauioncd  grandeur  of  Oroouoko' 
falTvringa.  his  bunt*  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
~'tve  tnjie,  and  bis  unhappy  pauion  for  Imoiada, 

G  powerful  and  pathetic  In  tiie  follawing  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  aAcr  a  long 
absence ; — 

OroB.  My  soul  steals  fnm  my  body  through  mj  eyes 
All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gan  away. 
And  di«  upon  the  pleasure. 

lAciU.  This  IB  strange  I 

Onw.  If  you  hut  mock  me  with  her  image  here: 


If  111 


[iSA<  looh  upon  him  and/idli  into 


It  faints ! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — it  it  Imoinda! 
My  heart  coiifeaKS  h«r,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  hare.      IKitaa  Ju 
Imoiada  1  oh,  thy  Oroonoka  call*, 
/me.  {JUcorrriny.)   My  Onwnoko  I      Oh !   I   can 

What  any  man  can  say.     But  if  I  am 

To  be  deceived,  tbrre's  (omethin);  in  that  name. 
That  voice,  that  face—  [Slam  at  hii 

Oh  I  if  I  know  niyMli;  1  cannot  be  mistaken. 

lEmbraat  hit 

Ortm.  Never  here; 
Tou  cannot  be  mistaken  :  I  am  youts, 
Tf our  OrooDoko,  all  that  you  would  have ; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo.  All,  indeed. 
That  I  would  have :  my  hunband  '.  then  I  am 

.,  nd  waking  to  the  joya  I  feet: 
They  were  ao  great.  1  could  not  thiuk  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  ma : 
For  truth  itself,  and  ererlastmg  love. 
Grows  in  tbis  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

froo.  Take,  take  me  all;  inquire  into  mj  heart 

S'ou  know  the  way  to  every  aecret  there), 
y  heart,  the  sacml  treasury  of  lore ; 
And  if,  in  absence,  1  have  misemployed 


!efroi 


A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  it 

May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sign  in  vam. 

And  you  not  pity  me. 

/mo.  Oh  !  1  believe. 
And  know  you  by  myself.     If  th«r  Rod  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  tbe  face 

any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  «eo 
The  light  of  onr  other  heaven  but  you. 
Hay  1  be  atruck  thin  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  aight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo,  Imoiudal  Oh!  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  ever  to  ma.     You  appear 
>  ■  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps. 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happuieH  : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.     Ooremoi,  biend, 
You  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bleas  you  all. 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  iuatramenU 
Of  Ending  her  again.     Imoinda'a  found  1 
And  eveiything  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

lHabraett  ker. 
Bland.  Sir,  we  congraCalate  your  happincas ;  I  dc 

Lieut.  And  all  of  na  :  but  how  it  cornea  to  pass 

Oreo.  That  wonld  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  joa  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to'aak  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier.  I  oonfeea, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  leli  you.     Captain,  yoo. 
Even  you,  who  moat  have  wronged  me,  I  forgiva. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now  : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  roe  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo.  How,  bow  shall  1  receive  youl  how  be  wertitj 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  I 
These  are  the  tran^^rta  of  pnisperity, 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  os. 

Oroo.  Let  tbe  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  lire  upon  hei  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love; 
We  have  enough  of  Ifaat  to  make  us  happy, 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  iiand  upon 
la  more  to  tue  than  the  citeudtd  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.     Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

[ExrwU. 
Mr  Hallam  aaya  that  Soulbeme  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  who  dennunceil  (in  this  play)  the  traflle  in 
slnvcaand  Ihccmellicsof  their  West  Inilian  bondsge. 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  omitted  in 
any  mention  of  tbe  drsinstist.  '  Isabella'  is  more 
correct  and  r^olnr  than  '  Oroonoko,'  and  tbt  part 
of  the  heroine  affords  scope  for  a  tragic  actras, 
scarcely  inferior  in  patlioa  to  Bdvidcra.  Olway, 
'lowever,  bus  more  depth  of  passion,  and  more 
igorouB  delineation  of  character.  'The  plot  of 
laabella'  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and  be- 
lieving her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Isabella  is 
hurried  into  a  second  marriage.  Biron  Ktums,  and 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  tnadneas 
and  death.  Comic  scenes  ore  interspersed  throogh- 
int  tjouthenie's  tragedies,  which,  Inoaglt  they  re-  I 
ievc  the  sombre  colouring  of  tbe  main  action  and  I 
ulerest  of  tbe  piece,  ore  sometimes  misplaced  and 
unpleasant. 


[a 


■«-] 


That  have  r 

un  has  been  eclipsed,  the  i 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  sabdued 
~       le  abuses  of  this  under  world. 

I  believe  all  possible.     This  ring. 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  foiM, 

aiscd  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fean; 

ired  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 

luch  thaiies,  they  fright  me  fnnn  myself  I 
1  dan  not  think  of  them. 


A'urw.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

yn.  I  had  foi;got ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  bin  : 

l&atHlwM. 

kis  ring  was  tbe  first  preeent  of  my  love  ' 

To  BitoD,  my  hnt  husband  ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  liavo  a  seoond.     Kion  died 
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(Still  to  my  Iom^  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  1  lire  to  hope  that  he  died  there ! 

It  must  be  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  rinf  left. 

By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faitiifiil  friend. 

To  bring  me  back  again ; 

That's  all  I  hare  to  trust  to. 

BntarBiBoir.    (iMballa  looldiif  at  htan.) 

My  fears  wen  woman's — I  have  riewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  sar  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir.  HaTO  you  forgot  me  quite! 

/so.  Forgot  you ! 

Bir.  Then  fiuewell  mydiiguise,and  mymisfortuneil 
Hy  Isabella  I 

{^Be  ffoet  to  her;  tike  Aridkt,  tmdfamtt, 

Jaa.  Ha! 

Bit.  Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  once-loTed,  ever-loring  husband  call»— 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return. 
Has  orerpowered  her.    I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.    Words  may  be  oounterfeity 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  tonnie, 
Without  the  mind  ;  but  passion's  in  the  sou^ 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

/».  Where  hare  I  been !    Why  do  you  keep  him 
from  me! 
I  know  his  yoioe ;  mr  life,  upon  the  wing. 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
Tis  he  himself^  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Nerer  to  part  again ! 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  aims. 

Bir.  Lire  erer  in  these  aims. 

Jaa.  But  pardon  me ; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  yon, 
Of  seeixig  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir.  "Diou  eTerlasting  goodness  I 

/fflk  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  ProTidenoe  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again  ! 
Oh,  tell  me  all. 
For  OTenr  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.  iHj  best  life !  at  leisure  all. 

/m.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  ii^  of 
Candy. 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reyiting  from  my  woundsi 
I  was  preserred  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  mv  hard  father,  but  nerer  had 
An  answer ;  I  wnt  to  thee  too. 

/jo.  What  a  world  of  wo 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  from  you  I 

Bir.  Alas !  thou  could*st  not  help  me. 

/so.  You  do  not  know  how   much  I  could  hare 
done; 
At  leant,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bit.  My  little  boy ! 

ltd.  Viy  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    Tis  over  price 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  again  I 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  sar  to  thee. 

/jo.  W^ould  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Aaidim 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  fiither  too ! 
I  hear  he's  living  stiU. 


J$a.  Well,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

/fflk  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  lorn 
Have  mourned  wiUi  me. 

Bir.  And  all  mv  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employea  in  a  kind  rtcompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy ! 

/so.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  111  have  him  brought  to  you. 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself^  after  this  weanr  pilgrimage. 

Itck.  Alas  I  what  shall  I  get  for  you ! 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love.    To-night  I  would 
no^ 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Jtcu  111  dispose  of  her,  and  order  eveiything 
As  you  would  have  it.  [JSSrdL 

Bir.  Grant  me  bill  lilt,  good  Heaven,  and  ^ve  the 
means 
To  make  this  woodroui  goodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  foiget  Ser,  if  I  can. 
O !  she  deserves  of  me  mudi  moi«  than  I 
Can  lose  for  hw,  thoa^  I  again  ooold  vimhmi 
A  father  and  his  forftone  for  her  lore ! 
You  wretched  fathem,  blind  aa  fortona  all  I 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  wottfa 
Weighs  down  the  portions  yon  provide  your  toaa. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  tXX  yonr  h&Kpt  of  gold. 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness! 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself^  the  fatal  cause  of  alL 

Enter  Ibabblla. 

/w.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Erex^hing  is  ready  for  you. 

Btr.  1  can  want  nothing  here ;  possesdng  thtil^ 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shsll  sleep  sound. 

/«a.  Shall  I  attend  you ! 

Bir.  By  no  means  ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  sUve  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after! 

/so.  ril  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

ISxU  " 
My  prayers  I  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Pnyers  have  their  blefwings,  to  reward  our  hopes. 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  Ufe  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  I 
Is  he  without  a  name !  Biron,  my  husband — 
My  husband !    Ha  I  What  then  is  Villeroy ! 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner  I 

What's  to  be  done !  for  something  must  be  done. 

Two  husbands !  married  to  both. 

And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain — 

Ha  I  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  wa^  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 

All  the  reproaches,  mfamies,  and  scorns. 

That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 

Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 

But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  oooM* 

Tis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first, 

Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair. 

And  then  to  rest  £»  ever. 
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NicHoijfl  RowE  wu  also  bred  to  the  Uw,  >ni] 
fonook  it  fur  the  tritgic  dnmiw  He  wiu  bom  in 
1ST3  of  a  good  familr  m  DcTonshirc,  and  dunog 
the  earlier  years  of  nunhooJ,  liied  un  a  patmooDy 


of  1.300  n-yciir  in  chmnVrs  in  the  Temple.  Hii 
flnt  tngeAy,  TIa  Ambiluna  SUpnothn;  vai  per- 
fnnned  with  jtreat  aufcpsi,  and  it  was  followed  by 
Tamerlaiu,  Tht  Fair  PaiiUrt.  Uli/ua,  The  Ra/al 
Cmnrt,  Jane  Share,  and  Ladii  Jane  Gray.  Kove. 
on  riling  into  fiime  at  an  autnor,  wu  munificently 
patroniiud.  The  Duke  of  Quccnsberry  made  him 
hit  lecretary  far  publio  aSkira.  On  the  aeceaaion  of 
George  L,  lie  waa  made  poet-laureale  and  a  aur- 
Teyor  of  ciutoma ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  appointed 
bim  clerk  of  his  council  i  and  the  Lord  Clianccllar 
e  him  tlie  office  of  aecrctury  for  the  preiKntatiana. 
Roire  was  a  rnvouritc  in  loi^lety.  It  ii  itated  that 
voice  was  uncommonly  iwwt,  and  his  ohacrva- 
tlon»  pj  lively,  and  hia  inanncra  ao  engtaging,  that 
his  fHends,  amongst  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addison,  deliglited  in  hia  con»er«ation.  Yet  It  is 
also  reported  by  Spence,  that  there  was  a  certain 
anperfltiality  of  feeling  about  him,  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occasion,  declare  him  to  Imvc  no  heart  Rowe 
ns  the  first  editor  of  Shakspeare  entitlL'd  to  the 
le.  and  the  flr»t  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a 
biographii^  porticutan  of  the  immortal  drama- 
tist Ue  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1718,  at 
the  1^  of  forty-flve. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  worka  we  have  enu- 
merated, Rowe  waa  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
miscellajieous  poetry,  which  scarcely  ever  riaes  above 
dull  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Hia  tratcediea  are 
lionate  and  lender,  with  an  equable  and  smooth 
c  of  TersiflcHlion,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His 
ae  Shore'  ii  still  occasionally  performed,  and  ia 
emotive  in  the  pathetic  scenes  descriptive  of  the 
sulferings  of  the  heroine.  '  The  Fair  Penitent'  was 
long  a  popular  play,  and  the  'gallant  gay  Lothario' 
the  prototype  of  many  atige  aedacers  aud  ro- 

]CG  heroes,    Richardson  elevated  the  character 

In  hia  Lovelace,  giving  at  the  same  lime  a  purity  and 
nmctlCy  to  the  soriMws  of  his  ClariMi,  which  leave 


Rowe'a  Calista  iromeasurably  behind.  The  inddenta 
of  Rowe'a  dramas  are  well  arranged  fbr  stage  e^ct ; 
they  are  studied  end  prepared  in  the  manner  of  the 
French  achool,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
age.  Ai  the  slndy  of  Shokspeare  and  the  romantio 
drama  has  advanced  in  this  country,  Rowe  ha* 
proportionally  declined,  and  it  now  but  seldom  read 
or  acted.  His  popularity  in  hia  own  day  is 
seen  in  the  epitaph  by  Pope — a  tMiautiful  and  tender 
efl\iaion  of  friendship,  which,  however,  is  perhaps 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  anecdote  preserved  by 
Mr  Spence ; — 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  sad  shrine  we  tmat. 
And  near  Ihv  Shakspeare  place  thy  honourvd  bust ; 
Oh  t  next  hi'm,  skilled  to  draw  the  tender  tear. 
For  never  heait-felt  passion  more  sincere ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  ths  brave. 
For  nerer  Briton  more  disdained  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Bleat  in  Cby  genius,  in  thy  tove,  too,  blesti 
And  blest,  that  timely  from  our  scene  removed. 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  loved. 


[Pmilena  and  DraA  qfjamt  Shore.'i 

BeL  How  fare  von,  LulyT 

/one  a.  Mj  heart  is  thrilled  with  horror. 

Bd.  Be  of  courage; 
Your  husband  llic!'  I  'lis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

/qm  8.  ^ill  art  thou  there!  still  dost  then  hove 
round  me  I 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  an^  shade  I 

Bel.  Ta  he  himself!  he  liiea  I  look  up. 

Jam  S.  t  dare  not. 
Ob,  that  my  ^ea  could  shut  him  out  for  ever  I 

Short.  Am  I  so  hateful,  then,  so  deadly  to  thee. 
To  blast  thy  eyes  with  horror  t     Since  I'm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  w<>rld,  myself,  and  thee. 
Would  I  bad  ne'er  sunived  to  see  thee  more. 

Jtaie  S,  OhI  thou  most  injured  —  dost  thou  live, 
indeed  I 
Fall  then,  ye  mountsina,  on  my  guilty  head  1 

Cast  thy  black  veil  upon  my  shame,  oh  night! 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  for  ever. 
SAert.  Why  duet  thou  turn  away)    Why  tremble 


thus 
Why  thus  indut)!e  thy  fear',  a 
Abandon  thy  di.itracled  soul  to  oorron 
Cast  every  bUrk  and  guilty  tbooght  bebiiid  thee. 

My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thee. 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  fonaken  homo. 
With  tender  juv,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  us  haste. 

Now.  while  occasion  seema  tosmile  upon  us. 
Forsake  this  place  of  shame,  and  End  a  shelter, 

Jane  S.  What  shall  1  any  to  you  (    But  1  obey. 

Shore.  Lean  on  my  arm. 

Jane  S,  Alas!  I'm  wondrous  faint : 
But  that's  not  strange,  I  have  not  ate  theee  thrae  dayfc 

Short.  Ob,  menileis ! 

Ja«e  5.  Oh !  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Short.  Thou  murderouB  sorrow  1 
Wo't  thou  -till  drink  her  blood,  pursue  her  stilt  I 
Muat  she  then  die  I     Oh,  my  poor  penitent! 
Speak  peace  to  thv  sad  heart ;  she  hears  me  not 
Grief  mascen  every  sense. 

Enter  Cjlvisir  wKh  a  Ouaid. 

Cata.  Seiie  on  'em  both,  as  traitors  to  the  state' 

Bel.  What  means  this  violence! 

[Ouardi  lag  hM  tm  Siom  ami  Belmamr. 
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Calf$,  Have  we  not  found  you, 
In  KTorn  of  the  protector's  ntrict  commAndy 
AflBiHting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  iufainy ! 

Short.  Infamy  on  thj  head! 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  t 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know*st  of  none  no  Tirtuoiis, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

CaUt,  You*ll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  *em. 

Short.  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court  I 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  t 
1  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

CcUes.  Convey  the  men  to  prison  ;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

J<me  8.  I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  met — ^for  me! 
Oh !  must  he  die  for  me ! 

[PolUncing  him  at  he  it  carried  off—thefaUt. 

Shore.  Inhuman  villains! 

[Breakt  from  the  Ouardt. 
Stand  off!  the  a^nies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  pulls,  she  gnpes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  ti.  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin ! 
Oh  !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  vour  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer. 
And  take  my  lant  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Oh,  my  love ! 
Why  dost  thr)u  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  eament,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  I 

Jane  S.  For^ve  me !  but  forgive  me  I 

Shore,  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  jiardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  nie  at  my  latest  hour. 
And  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  for  ever ! 

Jane  S.  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  petoe ; 
"Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed 

fou! 
have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh !  mercy,  heaven ! 

[Dim. 

{Caiitta^t  Pattionfor  Lothario,'] 
A  nail— Calista  and  Lucilla. 

Cat.  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave. 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joj. 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair; 
For,  oh  !  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Lw.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 
That  false  Lothario  {    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  Away  !  I  think  not  of  him.    My  nd  soal 
Has  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfreauented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unlets  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone, 
Sought  that  Md  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Jmc.  Alas  1  for  pity. 


Cai.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  fitun  shame; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  mr  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of'^honour : 
Tis  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolenee 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  stoiy. 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  sne  is  virtQons. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  I  Scorned  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.    Oh !  insupportable ! 

Luc,  Oh !  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creature; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreot  joa 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  oian  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal.  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  genius  drives  me  on  ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate, 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  mv  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignatioDy 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  onoe  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc.  Trust  not  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  showers, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  sofler  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Cal,  I  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  tempsr 
Against  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  I 
^Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  mud,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven, 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all, 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  me. 

IBxttLwOkk 
Ha !  Altamont !    Calista,  now  be  wary, 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

WHXIAX  LILLO. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  focmded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  was  tried  with  considerable 
by  William  Lillo,  a  jeweller  in  London.  LiUo 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  suocesdbU/ 
for  several  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Bring  of  a  literary  torn,  this  respectaUe 
citizen  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  BamweU^  Fatal  Curioeity, 
and  Arden  of  Fevertham.  A  tragedy  on  the  lattor 
subject  had,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspcare.  At  this  early  period  (ji  the 
drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  saia  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rode  and  irrc»ilar, 
and  were  driven  off  the  stage  l^  the  romantic  £ramA 
^  Shakspeare  and  his  successors.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  wai 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  *  George  Barnwell'  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  min  and  murder 
by  an  infkmoos  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  justice  and  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  natural]  v  delineated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
WIS  correctly  Mid  that '  George  Bamwdl' drew  mon 
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tears  tlipj)  the  nmU  of  Alennder  tlie  Grext  HI 
'  FbUI  Curiixity'  u  a  far  liiglier  work.  UriTm  by 
ddtiCutiun,  ua  old  man  and  liii  wife  murder  ■  rich 
itnuiKcr  wlu  take*  ihnltei  in  their  boiue,  uid  ibej 
dilcoTer.  but  too  Inte,  thut  they  have  murdered  their 
ail,  returned  after  a  lonm  absence.  The  harrowing 
detuiUof  thia  Ira^ily  are  powcrfuily  depii'tedi  and 
the  aininiei  of  Old  Wiloiot.  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  the  niott  appalliuK  and  Bflec:tin)|  incidenla  in  the 
ma.  ITie  eieculion  of  LiUo's  plays  is  uneqoal, 
some  of  his  charartert  are  dull  and  conimon- 
place;  bathewaa  afurdblepsiiiler  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  lite.  His  plays  havenotkeptposscaiioD  of 
the  stage.  Thetaslefor  murders  andpuWic  e;tecu- 
:ioni  has  declined;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
ind  romantic  fi«ling.  The  questiun.  whether  the 
familiar  cast  of  his  aubju-ts  was  fitted  to  eonit)tut« 
a  more  genuine  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discossed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
log  eloquent  pBragreph  : — 

'  Undouhtedlj  the  genuine  delineation  of  the 
human  heart  will  rdeaae  na,  from  whaterer  station 
or  drcumatnncea  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simplt 
patlios  oftrageiiy,  probably  very  little  difference  will 
be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
aboTe  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  aomething  more  than  pathos  la  required  in 
t^vgcdy;  and  the  Tery  pain  that  ettenda  our  aym- 
pathy  requires  aftrceahle  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  Its  poignancy.  Wbat- 
BTer  attaeliei  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forma  a  brightening  and 
alluring  mediam  to  the  Imagination.  Alliens  her- 
•elf,  with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted 
no  the  alage  to 

"  let  porjeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 
Even  situations  far  deprcssM  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  iti  ordinary  level  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tuea  of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  the  strength 
"  '  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  snme 
iner  as  we  loulc  for  the  liarroat  not  on  cliO*s  and 
precipices,  but  uii  the  easy  slope  and  the  uniform 
tiaia.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  Sx  on 
level  countries  for  tlte  Bubjet'tt  of  his  nublcit  land- 
pea.  Tlicre  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  thia  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tratiedy.  Disparities  of  ata- 
"  n  give  it  holdncsa  of  outline.     The  commanding 


auger  be  I    And  then 


■erhaps 
trongly  tl 


..  ,.  .....  what  be  says.     I'm  itrangly  tempted 

To  open  it,  and  see.  No  :  let  it  rest. 
Why  ahouid  ray  curioaily  eicite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  attaira  of  other*, 

IV  my  thoughts  so  many  earea 

,o»nit     With  how  mudi  ease 

TSb  spring  gives  way  I     Surprising  I  most  prodigious  I 
(laalcd,  and  my  ravijihed  hnrt 
■  glorious  light.     How  brighl'a  the  Instrt, 
ae  (lu>  wortli  of  Umm  fair  jawds  I 


Myey«i 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  eipe)  for  ever 

Base  poverty  and  all  it*  abject  timin  i 

The  mean  devices  we're  reduoed  to  use 

To  keep  out  famine,  and  pieserve  our  liw 

From  da^  to  day  ;  the  cold  negkct  of  friends  ; 

The  galliBE  soom.  or  more  provoking  pity 

Of  an  iiuuTting  world.     Poaae»cd  of  then. 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  migbt  take  their  tun. 

And  loftj  pride  bare  its  aspiring  heail 

At  our  appToach,  and  onoe  raoie  bend  before  us. 

A  pleasing  dream  I     Tis  put ;  and  now  1  vraka 

More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think, 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought.     I  saw  and  tombed 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 

lis  here — 'tis  mine — 1  have  it  in  rimmninn 

Must  I  mign  it  I     Must  1  give  It  hack  I 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want, 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  Ion  t 

RetUD  it  then.     But  how  I     There  i*  a  way. 

Why  sinks  my  heart!     Why  does  my  blood  nut  coUI 

Why  Bip  I  thrilled  with  baiTor)     Tia  not  choice 

But  lyie  necessity,  suggests  the  thought. 


d  Wilmot.  The  mind 


ented,  with  how  little 


Already— happy  man  I     What  dost  thou  think. 
My  Agn»,  of  our  uneipected  guest  I 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  gnat  humanity: 
Just  ere  be  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears. 

And  with  a  look  that  pierced  n: 

Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and-^Dost  thou  hear  m 

What  art  thou  gaiing  on  I     Fie,  'tis  not  welL 

This  casket  wa*  delivered  to  you  closed  : 

Why  have  you  oprned  it  I     Should  this  be  koewn. 


Due  to  ounwlves,  which,  snite'of  nur  mi«fortune 
Mav  be  maintainod  and  cherished  to  Ihc  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  (rilhaut  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  bIiohs  noverei};!!  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relenllesc  malice. 

Agtia.   Shorn  sovereign  madiicst,  and  a  aeoni  of 

Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme: 

I  will  not  die.     I  will  not  leave  tha  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelled. 

O.  wa.  To  chase  a  ahadow,  when  the  setting  tun 
Is  darting  his  last  ran,  were  juat  as  wise 
As  your  aniiety  for  fleeting  life, 
Now  the  last  mmns  for  its  support  are  falling: 
Werv  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  eicuied.    Bui  take  thjchoice; 
Die  how  you  will,  you  rhaU  not  die  alone. 
'  Aipa.  Nor  live,  1  hope.  , 

O.  WiL  There  is  no  rear  of  that 

Apna.  Then  we'll  live  both. 

O.  Wit.  Strange  folly  I    Where's  the  mekna  f 

Affita.  The  means  are  there  ;  those  jewel*. 

0.  WiL  Hal  take  heed: 
Perhaps  (hou  doat  but  try  me  }  yet  take  heed. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  approve  ; 
Theft,  sacrili^,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flattering  opportunllj  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  bern  committed 
I  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Aipia.  And  add  to  these  ib'tested  suicide. 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  teaa,  w«  auj  •void. 
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0.  W3.  The  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest ! 
How  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  reiy  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  jet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror! 

Agnet.  Tis  lem  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0,  Wil.  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others, 
"We  ad  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  could  act  amisA.    And  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
O,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength. 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  lus  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination  ! 

Aana,  You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own- preservation. 

0.  Wil,  Rest  contented : 
Whatever  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within  :  my  will's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

Agnei.  Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 

0.  WiJL  True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man  !  0  what  could  more  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  I 

Agna.  By  what  means  f 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling. 
Shall  we  enect  his  death  ? 

0.  Wil.  Why,  what  a  fiend  I 
How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient, 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee ! 

Agna.  Barbarous  man ! 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate. 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages. 
Earnest  in  treaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongKt  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowne*!  a  groaning  mother's  pains ! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  I 
Thou  cruel  husband !  thou  unnatural  father ! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  I 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

0.  Wil.  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.     I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  hare  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim, 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  fumiAhe<l  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  use  1 

Agnes,  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

0.  Wil,  No. 
'TIS  a  dreadful  office,  and  111  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door. 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  he  still  asleep.    [£xU  Agna. 
Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
Hie  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch  I 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys. 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished, ' 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself, 
As  I  have  done.     Why  do  1  mourn  him  then! 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

iriLUAM  CONOREYB. 


The  comedies  of  Congreye  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language,  in  witty 
dialogue  and  lively  incident,  but  their  lioentiousneM 
has  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The  life  of  thif 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ouB  one.  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  othen 
hare  represented.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  held  a  military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  Bachelor  was  produced  in  his  twenjby-first 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  turn  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  worth  X600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared;  the  Double 
Dealer  in  1694,  Love  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Moyrning 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Way  of  the  World 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  pubUshed  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  oflBce  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  £1200  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet  *  If  you  had  beeh  merely  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.'  A  complaint'  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  days  :  he  died  at  his  house  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Dryden  complimented  Con- 
grere  as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Fope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurds  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  tlie  age  of  twenty-seven  ?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  close  intimacy  witli  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  dukeX 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management.  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  hit 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  faneraL 
'  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  tlie  ancient  roof  of  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminiter 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afWrwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him  | 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
liad  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  feet  of  thia  doU  were  regularly  bUitered  and    I 
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anointed  by  the  doctort,  as  poor  Congrreve's  feet  had 
been  when  he  suffered  from  the  gout**  This  idol  of 
fashion  and  literature  has  been  removed  by  the  just 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  place  he  once  oc- 
cupied. His  plays  are  generally  without  poe^  or 
imagination,  and  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  yirtues  which  ennoble  life 
— the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  female  virtue,  the 
feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  affection,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness — leaves  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity. 
His  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  lovers  of  nature  or  of  poetrj%  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment.  The 
•Mourning  Bride,*  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
sesses higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiffness  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affectation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  languagei 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I*ve  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved. 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

I>r  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— finer  than  any  one  in  Shakspeare! 

Almbsia— Lbokora. 

Aim,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Leon.  Hark! 

J /m.  No ;  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tis 
dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marole  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  ta\d  inunovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Gire  me  thy  hand,  and  let  mn  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — niy  own  afirights  mc  with  its  echoes. 

Leon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  out  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselrao's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  1*11  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Oarcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  feais 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ilL 

It  is  difficult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Congreve*8  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  ditdogue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  dramatic  rules  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination of  &e  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  conventional  world  of 
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our  ancestors  in  the  drama,  than  the  neglect  into 
which  the  works  of  Congrere  hare  fidleii,  eren  m 
literary  productions. 

lOay  Young  Mm  upon  TownJ] 

CFrom  *  Hie  Old  Bachelor.'] 

Bbuioub>— YAIinUOTB. 

Bd,  Vunlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  Good  morrow. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no  more  have 
parted  with  his  bed  m  a  morning,  than  he  could  have 
slept  in  it 

VcUn,  Belmour,  good  morrow.  Why,  truth  on*t  is, 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  but  business, 
as  you  see,  sir — {^Showing  letters'] — and  business  must 
be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

Bel.  Business!  And  so  must  time,  my  friend,  be 
close  pursued  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub  of  life, 
perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leaves  ub  wide 
and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vain.  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

Bel.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  t 

Vain,  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you 

BeL  More  than  they  believe  or  understand. 

Vain,  How ;  how,  Ned !  a  wise  man  say  more  than 
he  understands  I 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  but  a  pretoiding 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  r^illy  do.  You 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knew  was— 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leave  business 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools;  they  have  need  of 
them.  Wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  occu- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glass.  Let  low 
and  earthly  souls  grovel  till  they  have  worked  them- 
selves six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  Business  is  not  my 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  orb,  and  dwell 

Vain.  In  castles  i'  th'  air  of  thy  own  building— 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Swaggering  Bvily  otuI  Boeuter,"} 

[From  the  BSine.3 

8ia  JosBPB  WiTToir— Sbarpsbp-Captaiit  Blxttw, 

Sir  Jos,  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Troy ; 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back ;  <^gad,  my  heart  has  gone 
pit-a-pat  for  thee. 

Bluff.  How  now,  my  young  knight !  Not  for  fear, 
I  hope!  He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  ttranger  to 
fear. 

Sir  Jos.  Nay,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  ainoe  I  had 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright.    But 

Bluff.  But !  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  your  anti- 
dote; here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  •Ki^Viny  fit 
But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye ;  is  he  of  mettle  I — 

[^Laying  hi*  hand  on  kis  neord. 

Sir  Jos.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow ;  and  will  fight 
like  a  cock. 

Bli^.  Say  you  so  1  Then  I  honour  him.  Bat  has 
he  been  abroad!  for  every  cock  will  fight  upon  hti 
own  dunghill. 

Sir  Jos.  I  don't  know ;  but  111  present  yoo. 

Bluff.  I'll  recommend  myself.  Sir,  I  honour  you; 
I  understand  you  love  fighting.  I  reverence  a  man 
that  loves  fighting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharper.  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  misin- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular  friend, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  country,  or  my  religion,  or  in 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  for  it. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  find  you  are 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  of  fighting 
without  some  sauce.  Now,  I  think  fighting  for  fight- 
ing's sake  is  sufficient  cause.  Fightmg  to  me  is  rdi* 
gion  and  the  laws  I 

Sir  Jos.  Ah,  well  said,  my  hero!  Was  not  that 
great,  sir!    By  the  Lord  Hany,  he  saji  tme  ;  fight- 
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in^  is  meat,  drink,  and  clothes  to  him.  But,  Back, 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  sarcd  ray  life  last  night.  You  know 
I  told  you. 

Blnff,  Aj,  then  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  I 
crave  your  name ! 

Sharper,  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  JOB,  Prav,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  very 
well.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  brave 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back  t 

Sharper.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph! 

Bluff.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but.  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
tiioee  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharper.  How,  sir  1  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluff.  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served  abroad, 
■iri 

Sharper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  you  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
toxy  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
cofars. 

Sharper.  Not  I,  sir;  no  more  than  public  letters  or 
Gazette  tell  us. 

Bluff.  Gazette!  \Miy,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  I'll  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there  ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 
yours  that  shall  be  nameless  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
I  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  iuH — though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr  Sharper,  would  you  think  it  f  In  all  this 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wars !  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Strange! 

Sir  Jot.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Sharper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  colTee-housos  to  read 
the  Gazette  m^'self. 

Bluff.  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire — live  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  others  have  done  so. 

Sharper.  Impudent  rogue.  [Atide. 

Sir  Jot.  Ay,  this  modesty  of  jrours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  for't,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bltiff.  Oh,  fie  no.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Jos.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharj^er  a  little,  how 
Toa  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
ne  did  ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  con- 
fronted flames. 

Bluff.  Death !  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joeeph ! 

Sir  Jos.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  he  is  so  modest,  he'll 
own  nothing. 

Bluff.  Pish ;  you  have  put  me  out ;  I  have  forgot 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  nold  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leave  { Angrily. 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  dumb. 

Biti^.  This  sword  I  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the  best 
divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
■hall  decide  a  controversy,  or  spilt  a  cause. 

;^V  Jot.  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  hr  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  seen  it ! 

Bluff.  Zounds  I  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  sha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  j(pu  can't  see.  Wliat  d'ye 
tay  to  that,  now ! 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  blind. 

JB2itf.  Death  I  had  any  other  man  intenrupted  me. 


Sir  Jos,  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  is  pemteni. 

Bluff.  Oh,  I  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  aa  a  difchaiffed 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jot,  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  Vm.  aarrj. 

Bluff.  Enough. 

Sir  Jot,  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

{ScoMdal  and  Literature  in  Hiyh  Life.} 

[From  *  The  Double-Deoler.*] 
Cththia— Lord  and  Lady  FaoTH— Brisk. 

Lady  F.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  dair}'-iuaid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  1  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  country'. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish!  But,  then, 
being  an  heroic  pooni,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Chariot«er  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  com- 
paring him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  the  sun  is  called 
*  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  fur  the  liiut.  Stay;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  a^in.  [^PuU*  out  a  paper."] 
Let  me  see  here ;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  know,     [i^c/nj 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  say. 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  bccauHe  you  say  tlie  sun  shines  every  day. 

Lady  P.  No ;  f(*r  the  sun  it  wunt,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brisk.  Right,  ri;;ht ;  that  saves  all. 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  bay  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Druik.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  P.  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me 

For  as  the  sun  shinen  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  ficrv  face 
Just  as  the  &un  doen,  more  or  1< 

Brisk.  That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  welL    More  or 
Uss. 
Lady  P.  IRcadi^ 

And  when  at  night  his  labour'^  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  son- 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 
There  he's  secure  rrum  danger  of  a  bilk  ; 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so 

Bruk.  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad  !  Bnt 
I  have  one  excei>tion  to  make :  don't  you  think  bilk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — but  don't  you  think  biUc 
and  fare  too  like  a  hackney  coachman ! 

Lady  P.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hackney  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Brisk.  Was  he!  I'm  answereil,  if  John  waa  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  *  John  was  formerly 
a  hackney  coachman.' 
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Lady  F.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Bride,  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud  of 
the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  I 

Lord  F,  Hee,  hee,  hoe !  tdj  dear,  hare  you  done  1 
Wont  you  join  with  us  1  We  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

iMdy  F,  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you!  Oh  I  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic  fop. 
Foh!  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Covent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his 
complexion. 

lA/nl  F.  0  silly !  Tet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

Briik,  Who  {  my  Lady  Toothless !  0,  she's  a  mor- 
tifyin£  spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud  like 
an  old  ewe. 

Lord  F,  Foh  I 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

Bride.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cynthid.  [A»ideS\  Well,  I  find  thore  are  no  fools  so 
inconsiderable  in  themselres,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir* 
mities. 

Lady  F,  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

Brisk,  I  know  whom  you  meui.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  I'aints,  d'ye  say ! 
Why,  {(he  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  she  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish ! 

Lady  F,  Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk ! 

Bride,  Hee,  egad  I  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynthia,  0  good,  my  lord  ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Bride,  *T\»  not  a  song  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  F,  [Sifig»] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 
Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one ; 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  t 
She  herself  maJces  her  own  faces. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now ! 
Brid:,  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't. .  My  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 


[From  Love  for  Love,'] 


AwoKLiCA— Sir  Sampson  Lbobiti)— Tattls— Mrs 
Miss  Prub— Bkh  Lbobnd  and  Sbrtant. 


Fraii«— 


[In  the  character  of  Bm^  Congrere  gave  the  first  humorons 
and  natttral  representation  of  the  English  sailor,  afterwards  so 
fertile  and  amusing  a  subject  of  ddineation  with  SmoUett 
and  other  novelists  and  dramatists.]^ 

Ben.  Where's  father  ? 

Serv.  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  S,  My  son,  Ben !  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ; 
body  0'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welpome. 

Ben,  Thank  you,  father  ;  and  I'm  gliid  to  see  you. 

Sir  8,  Odsbud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
boy  ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[iTissei  /itm, 

Ben,  So,  so  ;  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S,  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Ben,  Forsooth,  if  you  please.  [SaltUei  htr,"]  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  <ht>m)inff  anchor  here  ;  about 
ship  i 'faith.  [KineB  FraU,"]  Nay,  and  you  too,  my 
Uttlecock-boat--M.  [iTtiKt  ifitt.J 


Tattle,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  anhore. 
Ben,  Thauk  you,  thank  you,  friend. 
Sir  S,  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weaiy  league,  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been  !  been  far  enough,  an  that  be 
all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  you  all  at  home  I  How 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val  ! 

Sir  8,  Dick  I  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  dead  thew 
two  years  ;  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were  at  Leg- 
horn. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  true  :  marry,  I  had  forgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how  t  I  hare  a  many 
Questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  be  not  married  agiun, 
»ther,  be  you ! 

Sir  S,  No,  I  intend  you  shall  many,  Ben  ;  I  would 
not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben,  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  f — an  yoa  many 
again,  why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again  ;  so  there's  one  for 
t'other,  an  that  be  lul.  Pray  don't  let  me  be  your 
hindrance  ;  e'en  many  a  God's  name,  an  the  wind 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayhi^  I  bare  no 
mind  to  marry. 

Mrs  Frail,  That  would  be  a  pity ;  vndi  ahandsomA 
young  gentleman. 

Ben,  Handsome  1  he,  he,  he  ;  nay,  forsooth,  an  yoa 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you,  for  I  lore  my  jest, 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say  at  sea.  But  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards  matrimony. 
I  lore  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land 
to  land  :  I  could  never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  maynt 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 
Sir  8,  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben,  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slare  is  like  one  of  us 
free  sailors.  He  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  and 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  yessel  into  the  bargain. 
Sir  8,  A  yery  wag  !  Ben's  a  very  wag  I  only  a  little 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs  F,  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  it's 
plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour  in  a 
husband  extremely. 

Ben,  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  1  Many,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  How  say 
you,  mistress  !  would  you  like  going  to  sea  !  Mess, 
you're  a  tight  yessel,  and  well  rigged.  But  111  tell 
you  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind, 
lady,  you  mayn't  cany  so  much  sail  o*  your  head.  Top 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
Mr$  /^  No !  why  so  I 

Ben,  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  be 
overset,  and  then  youll  cany  your  keels  aboye  water ; 
he,  he,  he. 

Anffdica,  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  b  the  yerieit  wig 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  8.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before, 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  any- 
thing ill,  madam. 

Ben,  No ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angxy  ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest,  I  take  a 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  to  as  free  with  me. 

jing,  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  ofiended. 
But  methinks,  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  must  not  hin- 
der lovers. 
Tattle,  Well,  Mist,  I  have  your  promise. 

^jinde  to  Min. 
Sir  8,  Body  o'  me,  madam,  you  lay  true.    Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.     Come,  Miss,  yoa 
must  not  be  shame-£EM»d  ;  we'll  leave  you  together. 

Jliiu  Frue,  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone  ;  may  not 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  ! 
Sir  8,  No,  no  ;  come,  1^  us  away. 
Ben,  Look  you,  father  ;  mayhap  the  yoong  woman 
I  mayn't  take  a  liking  to  mt. 


ENGLISH  UTEEATUBE. 


Ben.  Came,  miitrcBH,  nill  jou  pies, 
for  ui  JOU  alMid  »stom  n,  th»t'D,  »e  slia 


grapple 

togelhcr.  Cuiae,  I'll  h&ul  a  chair ;  there,  ui  j'ou 
pleaM  to  lit,  III  lit  beside  )'DU. 

NUiFm.  You  need  not  tiCio  near  one  ;  if  jouhave 
anything  te  «aj,  I  can  heai  70U  farther  off ;  I  an't  dmf. 

Bat.  nbj,  that's  trueaa  you  iia7,Dar  I  aa't  duoib; 
I  caa  be  hcaid  u  far  aa  another.  I'll  heave  oSUi 
plea-W  you.  [Sill  /arlJicr  ojf.]  An  we  were  a  lesfue 
aaunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  diicouru  with  you^an 
'twere  not  a  main  higli  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  mj 
teeth.  Look  yon,  forsooth,  I  am  an  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matriiuauy ;  'til  &  royage,  d'ye  tee,  that 
waj  none  of  my  ieeking  ;  I  wu  commanded  by  father; 
and  if  you  like  o(  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  jour 
harbour.  How  say  you,  miatreii!  The  ihort  of  the 
thing  IB,  that  if  ;rou  like  me,  and  1  like  you,  we  may 
dianoe  to  awing  id  a  hamraocli  together. 

Mia  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  My  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
care  to  apeak  with  you  at  all. 

BcH.  No  I  I'm  lorry  for  that.     But  pray,  why  are 


1  truly 


full 

3[ia  P.  Aa  long  an  one  matt  not  apeak  on< 
one  hail  better  not  speak  at  all,  1  think  ;  aj 
1  wout  tdl  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Bm.  Nay,  you  aay  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  apeak  one  thing,  and  to  think  ' 

another.     Now,  for  m;'  part,  d' 

hatcheii ;  to  that  if  you 


troiy  way,  ia,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
"""'"""  ■■'  ~,  for  my  part,  d'ye  we,  I  m  for  cany- 
re-board;  I'm  not  for  keeping  anything 
ben't  »  wflling  aa  1, 
■ay  so  a  uoa  1  name  ;  inerca  no  harm  done.  May- 
hap TOD  may  be  iliame-fuced  ;  some  inaideni,  thof 
they  lore  a  man  woll  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
tell'n  Eo  to'i  face.      If  thab'a  the  caae,  why,  ailence 


3liaP.  1 


),for  I'll 


'  than  Tou  ahould  belieie  that  1  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  oi^e  should  alwayii  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
ud  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  be  wilL  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  eg  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  JOU,  nor  love  you  at  all,  nor  nerer  will,  that'a 
more.  So  there'i  your  anawei  for  you,  ud  don't 
trouble  ma  no  more,  yoa  ugly  thing. 

Bm.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  leom  to 
give  good  ward),  hownrer.  I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye  see, 
and  civiL  A»  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
Toiue  it  of  a  rope'a  end ;  and  vsayhap  I  like  yon  oi 
little  ai  you  do  me.  What  I  laid  wai  in  obedieaca 
to  father :  1  feu  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
But  I  tell  you  ono  thing,  if  you  should  give  auch 
language  at  aea,  you'd  have  a  cot  o'  nine  tail)  lud 
iciou  your  ihoufdora.  Fleih  I  who  are  you  I  Yon 
heard  t'other  handsome  young  wonuuk  apeak  civilly 
to  uie  of  her  onu  acuord.     Whaterer  you  tUnk  o( 


ifui  P.  Well,  aiid  there's  a  luuidgomt 


a  fine 


i  genllen 


was  here,  that  lores  me,  and  I  lore  him  ;  and  if  bs 
lees  you  speak  to  me  any  mure,  hell  tl^aah  your 
jacket  for  you,  ho  will ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

Bm.  What  I  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  ipark 
that  wa«  here  just  now  I  Will  he  Ihranh  my  jacket  I 
Let'n,  let'n,  let'u — but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
I  may  give  him  a  Hklt-eel  for'a  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  dues  Cother  mean,  to  leave  me  al<ine.  aa  soon  aa 
I<™ 

cliecac-curd  yuu.  Harry  thee  1  oooi.  111  marry  1 
Lapland  witch  oa  soon,  and  liT6  upon  aelling  r  - 
taaj  urindi  and  wrecked  tsmcIi. 


Sir  Jodn  VAMDRrcR  united  ohat  Mr  Leigh  Hant 

calUthe  ■  apparently  incompatible  gtniujei'  of  comic 
writer  and  arthitect.  His  Blenhtim  and  Gutft 
Howard  hoTC  outlived  the  I'rm-iJied  ITifi  or  the  . 
InpKi  ycl  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once  1  1 
CTcn  Pope  though  he  adniils  his  wont  of  jro«.  aaji 
that  ha  never  wanted  ici(.     Vanbrugh  wna  the    -" 


J^ycz^^(J7^/i^ 


AnUvrapb 


of  a  lucceiiful  sugar- baker,  whoro>etobeaDe*i|u!re, 
and  comptroller  of  the  trvoiury  chamber,  bcsidei 
marrying  the  daughter  of  !4ir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dramatist  woa  bora  in  the 
French  Biutile,  or  the  poriib  uf  St  Stephen's,  Wol- 
broolc  I'hc  time  at  his  birth  was  about  the  year 
)66G,  when  Louia  XIV.  dedared  war  Bgainit  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  be  was  in  H^rance  at  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  and  remainedthere  some  years.  In  1693,  he 
was  appointed  secretory  \a  the  rumuiiuiun  fur  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  aiid  two  years  afterward* 
appeared  hia  play  of  the  '  Relapse'  and  the  '  Pro- 
voked 'H\Ss':Mk>^,  the  fuiie  FntHd.  the  Canftdtrats, 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Vaiibnigh  woa 
now  highly  popular.  He  mailc  hi*  deiign  of 'Castle 
Uoword'  in  I'OS,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
darencieui  king-at-arms,  a  heraldic  ofHce,  which 
gratiHi-d  Vanbragh'nanil}',  InlTOO.he* 
missioned  by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  hii 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Btenhelm- 
He  built  variauB  other  mansious,  was  knighted  by 
George  I,,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1736.  At  the  timB 
of  hli  deulh,  ^'onbru^h  was  engaged  on  a  comedj, 
the  Proroitd  IliabanJ,  which  Colley  Cibber  finished 
with  equal  talent.  The  architectural  deaigni  of 
Vonbnigli  hare  bten  praiaed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold* 
fur  their  display  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  intention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift  and  other 
wits  of  tba  day  for  heuvineu  and  incongruity  of  de- 
sign. Castle  Iloward  and  Dleuheim  ore  noble  ■truc' 
turei,  and  do  hanonr  to  the  boldness  of  conception 
and  picturesque  toote  of  Vanbrugh. 

Aa  a  dramatist,  the  flnt  thing  in  bis  plays  which 
strikes  tlie  reader  la  tlic  lively  eaoe  of  his  dialogue. 
Congreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  leu 


manners  of  bis  times — the  coarse  debauchery  of  the    \ 
country  knight,  the  gollanlry  of  town-wit*  and  for-     1 
tune  hunters,  and  the  lore  of  French  intrigue  and    ! 
French  monncra  in  hia  femoJa  characters.     Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  '  Kclapie,'  is  the  original  of  moat 
of  tliose  empty  coxcombs  who  abound  In  oiudcrn    ! 
aomedy.  intent  only  on  dresa  and  faihtou.    When  he 
loses  his  mistress,  he  coiisolei  himself  with  this  re-    . 
tti-ction ;— '  Now,  for  my  part,  I  tliink  the  wisest    , 
thing  a  man  cun  du  witli  an  aching  heart  is  In  put    I 
on  u  serene  countenance  ;  for  a  pbUosophical  ur  U 
"'- - -'-'-ig  In  Uie  world  la  the  (kce  ttf 
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a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  abore 
an  affh)nt  [^Aloud.']  Dear  Tom,  since  things  are  thus 
fallen  out,  prithee  give  me  leare  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  <2e  ion  ccntr — strike  me  dumb  I  Yon  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
indinationi,  and  of  a  nice  morality — split  my  wind- 
pipe V 

The  young  lady  thus  eulogised.  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lirely,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.    In  the 

•  ProToked  Wife,*  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*s  famous  part) 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  fine-lady  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  his  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
vagance. Such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ments, as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  Vanbrugh*s  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
oashed  with  the  most  unblushing  licentiousness.  A 
tone  of  healthful  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  moat  genial  feature.  *The 
license  of  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Himt  remarks, 

*  allowed  Yanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirits  ;*  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Pichtre  of  the  Life  cf  a  Woman  of  FcuhionJ] 

[Sir  Joan  Bsvts,  in  the  *  Provoked  Wife/  dli^lBed  in  hla 
lady*!  drew.  Joins  in  a  drunken  midnight  frolio,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Constable  and  Watchmen  before  a  JuBtice  of  the  Peace.] 

Juttioe,  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  lady- 
ship's common  method  of  life  1  if  I  may  presume  so 
far. 

Sir  John,  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

JutUee,  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam  I    Your  morning,  for  example ! 

Sir  John,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm 
trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  playbills. 

Jtutice.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Jtutice.  So,  madam. 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  mv  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Jtutice.  Poor  mui ! 

Sir  John.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease  to 
do  so  too,  1  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  vbit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home 
while  I  shall  live. 

Jtutice,  Sol  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon 


pretty  well  disposed  of.    Pray,  how,  madam,  do  you 
pass  your  evenings  t 
Sir  John.   Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  great 

Spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  the  main  ! 
ons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  you 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  homo 
and  mend  napkins !    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  head ! 

Jtutice,  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable!   What  will 
this  age  come  to  I 

Const,  What  will  it  oome  to  indeed,  if  such  women 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  I 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wif ,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  leamra  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  be  I 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  soii 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing — mend  his  soul! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done. 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see^ 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien- 
Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  sh^rt. 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sporL 

It  prov<^  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck, 

And  off  they  went  together  I 

QEORGE  FARQITHAR. 

George  Farquhar  was  a  better  artist,  in  stage 
effect  and  happy  combinations  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writers.  He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  love  of  adventure^ 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  Parquhar  was  an  Irish- 
man, bom  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  some 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Happening 
accidentally  to  wound  a  brother  actor  in  a  fencing 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army  from  the  Earl  of 
Orrery.  His  first  play,  Zore  and  a  Bottle^  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698 ;  the  Congtant  Couple  in  1700 ; 
the  Inconstant  in  1703 ;  the  Stage- Coach  in  1704 ;  the 
Twin  Rivab  in  1705 ;  the  Becmiting  Officer  in  1706; 
and  the  Beaux*  Stratagem  in  1707.  Farquhar  wat 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deceived  him  by 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  he  sunk 
a  victim  to  ill  health  and  over  exertion  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  A  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  the  actor,  possesses  a  touchmg  brevity  of  ex- 
pression :— *  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  anytliing  to  leave 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  heli^esa  girii. 
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OtOBOE  FABQUHAJE. 


Luok  upoi)  tlitni  loDiiCiioex.  imd  think  uf  him 
wM  to  the  liut  mumi^t  uf  liis  ltf«  tiiiue — Gboroe 
TiKiiCBAO,'  (hic  of  tlicK  daughter),  it  appeon. 
married  a  '  Inw  trailviinan,'  and  the  otlicr  biisme  a 
■errant,  while  their  mother  died  in  circumitanuei  of 
the  ntniiul  iudiKuno;. 

Thu  *  Deaux'  Httiitst;em'  it  Fargnhar'i  beat  aaaoiy. 
Tba  pint  li  ulniirHbly  managed,  aod  tlw  di*|puieB  of 
Archer  and  Ainmull  fumi  a  luJicroui,  ;et  natural 
•eriia  uf  iiieideiitH.  Bonifiu.'e,  tlie  binillord,  ii  atill 
one  of  our  bent  ruprvsuututiiei  of  tliu  ICngliih 
keeper,  and  thtn!  is  ki'dIiu  ai  trcll  aa  truth  ii 
delineatiun.  Suruli,  the  lervaiit,  is  equuU/  true  aud 
amiwing ;  and  the  female  diuractcn,  thDUt{b  at  free 
ipiiken,  if  nnt  ai  frail  ai  the  fine-bred  ladiea  of  Con- 
gr«re  and  Vanbruijli,  are  Buflluieiitly  diavriiiiiiiati.-d. 
Sergeant  Kitu.  In  the  '  Ileeniilinft  Oflleer,'  !■  an  ori- 
friiinl  picture  oflov  llfb  and  liuniour  rarclj  inrpaued. 
Forquhar  Inu  nut  tlie  ripe  vit  of  Congreve,  or  i>f  uur 
but  camlu  irritera.  He  woi  the  Smollcn,  not  tlie 
Fielding  uf  thu  itnei^.  llii  uharai-turi  are  lirely ;  and 
there  U  a  quli'k  tuii'CMiou  of  incidents,  so  ami  ' 
and  ao  happily  euntrired  to  inti'rest  tlie  andii 

'    rlth  ttie  rariety  and 


It  tlie  inoeMtur  li  eliunied  wl' 
aeity  ofllieu-eiic.     ■ 
Fiirquluir,'  »«)■«  I*ii.'h  HOnt, '  • 


'iirquluir, 
■cD*it1re,  ri'lk' 
imtf  hec;dlcd 


■  a  good-natureil, 

'tin;:  inun,  ot  oj  liigii  imonlerof  wlwt 
I  he  ti-tcK  iJuw  of  Keniiu,  aa  to  sympa- 
iniie  wiin  muiikiiiil  ut  larirc  upim  the  itrengtli  of 
irliHt  lie  inw  of  thuiti  in  little,  and  to  extract  frum  a 
quhitciKniN;  i>f  kixiiI  lenw  an  iiiipiration  juit  iliurl 
of  tlio  mnunlic  and  inniitinBlire  t  that  ia  to  aay,  lit 
eoalil  turn  vliiit  lie  hud  ciperieneud  in  common  lift 

■upport  (if  ill  iirdinary  aiinciationi,  and  could  nul 
pr.ijfct  hi"  ipirit  lieyund  thorn.  He  felt  the  litth 
vorlil  tvi  much,  and  the  unircrMd  too  little.  He  tun 
into  idl  fUric  prctunBuinii,  but  not  into  all  tme  onei 
and  if  he  had  Inid  a  l.irKcr  iphore  of  miture  to  fall 
baek  upun  in  hii  ndTCnilj-,  would  probnbly  not  have 
died  of  it.  Tlic  wineti  of  hii  fancy  were  tin  cominon, 
and  grown  in  tm  artifluiaJ  an  air,  to  mpport  him  in 
thu  ladden  iMlfa  and  aching  roids  of  that  new  region. 
andenaUuhim  to  beat  bia  way  to  their  green  iilaji da. 
His  |n-niu>  waa  an  entirely  lociul,  that  rkotwitbatand- 


Aiuw  You're  Tcry  dacti  ]  find,  in  die  ago  ai  yuur 

Aim.  Aa  punctual,  lir,  ai  I  am  in  tile  age  of  mj 
cliildrEn  :  I'll  aliuw  ji^  aueli  aje.  linn,  tapiter, 
btvach  nuuiber  ITOS,  aa  the  auiinu  ia.  Ha,  yuu  (hall 
Uula  my  ouuo  doniiui.  I  haiu  lived  in  Litchfield, 
tuau  aud  boy,  aljuve  eit;ht-uiJ-tif<y  yean,  and  I 
believe  Iiara  not  couiumnl  eight-aud -fifty  Duocea  of 

.link.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guesi  by 
your  bulk! 

flun.  Not  in  my  life,  air ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ate  :  I  ha'C  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  1  alwaya 


Enle  Ttjaa  with  1 ' 

{Drinkti—llal   delifiuui,  di.-!l(;.._ 
gundy  ;  only  fancy  it — and  'tis  war 

Aim.  [Drinti']  Til  confounded  at 

JSon.  StronR  I  it  mnaC  be  ao,  or  huw'  would  wa  be 
atieng  that  drink  it  I 

Jim.  And  hare  you  lire  J  ii 
lanillord  I 

Son.  Eieht-and -fifty  yean,  upon  my  credit,   a 
but  it  klllvd  my  wife,  pour  woman,  aa  the  u   ' 


wonhip'a  bealth  :     I 
11 :  fancy    it   Bur- 
rth  ten  ahilliugi  » 


g  upon  thia  ale. 


I.  How  ct 

1.  I  doo't  know 


ethat 


aat 


IB  laying  la 


npi'lleil  him  ti>  luaunie  in  hit  writings  all  the 
aira  of  the  mnat  ni'pivefl  tiiwn  nscendcncj  :  and  when 
it  had  once  wnnned  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  reem 
that  it  had  attaincil  the  healtlilneai  natural  to  It* 
beat  condition,  and  cmtM  have  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creaiing  tmth  in  enjoyment  and  In  power,  had  eiter- 
□al  circumBtaiu^a  been  f.ivuuruble.  He  waa  bedim- 
ing (tayer  and  ^arer.  when  death,  in  the  ahape  of  « 
iore  anxiety,  culletl  hlni  away  aa  if  from  a  pleaaanl 
party,  and  led  the  hou^  ringing  with  hll  jest.' 


[;/a„ 


Ban.  Thii  way,  thia  wny,  eir. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  t 

Bm.  Yea,  air,  I'm  uld  Will  Buuifiice  :  pretty  well 
known  upon  thia  ruiirl,  as  the  aayinj^  la. 

Aim.  Ob,  Mr  Iloiiifacc,  your  serraut. 

£o(i.  Oh,  lir,  what  will  your  honour  pleaw  to  diiuk, 
W  the  laying  ia  I 

Aim.  1  bare  heard  your  t^iwn  of  Litchfield  mucfa 
famed  far  ale  ;  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

BoK.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  oelhir  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  iu  SUlFurdshire :  'tii  amooth  a«  oil,  awe 
milk,  clear  aa  amber,  and  itrono;  tu  brandy,  and 
bejuat  fourteen  ye«n  old  the  finb  day  of  nut  March, 
olds^la. 


.        ,  oiiid  not  let  UlB 

ale  take  iti  natural  coun<e,  air  ;  she  woi  for  iiuali^ng 
it  ereiy  now  and  Chen  with  a  dnun,  aa  the  eayiug  ia  ; 
arid  an  honest  ct-ntleinan,  that  c;kme  tlii«  way  from 
Inland,  made  her  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottlea  of 
usquBbaugb—but  the  poor  woman  was  nerer  well 
after  ;  but,  boweier,  I  was  obtignl  to  the  gentleman, 
you  know. 

Jim.  Why,  waa  it  the  UM]uebnugh  that  killed  her  I 

Boh.  My  Lady  Bountiful  said  s.i.     She,  good  lady, 

did  what   could   be   done:   iho   cured   her  of  three 

tyinpaniea  :  but  the  fourth  rarnn]  her  off:  but  ahe'a 

tiappy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  ia. 

.Ki'm.  Who's  that  lAdy  Bountiful  Ton  mBotionedl 
Bon.  Oddi  my  life,  air,  we'll  dnnk  her  h^lth : 
[JWiLti]— My  l*d»  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  Her  laat  huibnnd.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  th<rusand  pounds  a-year  i  and  1  be- 
lie%a  she  lava  out  ni.e-bulf  on't  in  charitable  u«e»  for 
the  pood  of  her  neighbonn. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  any  cbiUlren  t 
Ban.  Yes,  sir,  ahe  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Cbarlei ; 
the  Guest  woman  in  all  our  couuty,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  baa  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  buaband, 
'Squire  SuUen,  who  marriod  a  6ne  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  yoo  pleate,  sir,  we'll  drink  bis  health 

Aua.  n'hat  sort  of  a  man  ia  he! 

B™.  Why,  sir.  the  man's  well  enough:  says  little, 
thiuka  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith  ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  lalues  nobody, 

Aita.  A  sportsman,  1  supposel 

Bon.   YiN>,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;   be  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and -forty  houn  ~ 
gether  sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  aportsman,  truly! — and  niarried,  yoo 
say  I 

Bolt.  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  air.     But  he's 

my  tandluril.  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not ' 

Sir,  my  humble  Mrvice  {^iiuLi.]  Though  I  value 
not  a  farthing  what  he  c>n  do  to  me  ;  I  pay  him  hi 
rent  at  quarter-day  j  I  hare  a  good  running  trade ;  '. 

hate  hue  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her but  u 

matter  for  (hat. 

Aim.  You're  rery  happy,  Mr  Boniface:  pray,  what 
other  company  hare  you  in  town  ! 

Bvn.  A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  hare  tha 
Frenuh  officen. 
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Aim,  Oh,  that's  right ;  you  hare  a  good  many  of 
thoae  gentlemen  ;  prajr,  how  do  you  like  their  com- 
pany! 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  sayin^^is,  that  I  could  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  *em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  ererything  they  hare.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  'em  ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'cm  lodges  in  my  house  [_Bellring9.} 
I  beg  your  worship's  pardon  ;  111  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

[From  the  Seendtvng  Qffi/xr.l 
ScsN  ■— The  Market-PUoek 

•  

Drum  .beats  the  Orenadicr's  March.  Enter  SsaoBAirr  Kits, 
followed  by  Thomas  Applbtrsb,  Costar  Pba»m aiw,  and 
the  Mob. 

Kite  [^Making  a  speech.]  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
or  others,  hare  a  mind  to  »erYe  his  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king  ;  if  any  'prentices  have  serere 
masters,  any  children  hare  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
servants  hare  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews- 
buzy,  and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. [Drvm.']  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
rouHt  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour : 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  observe  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  ha«i  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  tn;*  this  cap  upon  your  head  ? 

Cost.  Is  there  no  harm  in't  t  Wont  the  cap  list 
me? 

Kite.  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
■e*'  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  conjuration  in  it  I — 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend  ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Cost.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  [Going  to  put  it  on.']  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.     Smell,  Tunmias. 

2%o.  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Cost.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
face  of  it  1 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour 1 

Kite.  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed  ! — bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite.  Sound ! — ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns !  I  wish  that  my  wife  lay  there. 

Kite.  Say  vou  so  ?  then  I  find,  brother 

Cost.  Brother!  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  yet.  Look  ye,  sei^eant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothenng  me,  faith. 

Kite.  I  coax !  I  wheedle  I  I'm  above  it,  sir ;  I  have 
served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow!  1  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads ! — he 
fteps  like  a  castle ! — ^but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man! 
Come,  honest  lad !  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot ! 


Cost,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  1*11  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  bagging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — ^here's  a  pniw 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  mj 
quarters ;  'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  kmg*!  drink ; 
he's  a  generous  king,  and  lores  his  subjects.  I  hofM^ 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health! 

A  U  Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

KUe,  Huzza,  then! — ^hooa  for  the  king  and  tih» 
honour  of  Shropshire. 

AU  Mob.  Huzza ! 

Kite.  Beat  drum.  [BxemU  tkovUng.    Drum 

beating  the  Chrenadier'i  MardL 

BcBira— The  Street 

Enter  Kitb,  with  Costar  Pbarm aiw  la  one  bttid,  §aA 
Thomas  Applbtrbb  in  the  other,  dmnk. 

Kitb  Sings. 

Our  prentice  Tom  may  now  lefnae 
To  wipe  his  scoun  J^  mast^s  shoes. 
For  now  he's  free  t^nng  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  &c    [The  mob  timg  iht  charm. 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
'Rw  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives, 
Inat  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over,  &C. 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  dn^ 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — ^we  lire — ^'tis 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — ^we  are  all  princes ; 
why,  why  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  and 
I'm  a  prince ;  now,  an't  wo ! 

TJto.  No,  sergeant ;  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

Tho.  Ill  be  a  justioe-of-peace. 

Kite.  A  justice-of-peace,  man ! 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  pressing  act, 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  sun. 

KUe,  Done ;  you  are  a  justice-of-peace,  and  yoa  •!• 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke ;  ant  I ! 

CoH.  rU  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen ! 

Cost,  At,  of  England ;  that's  greater  than  any  king 
of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith!    Huzza  for  the  queen. 

Si7u22a.]  But  narkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  you  Mr 
lueen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture  ! 
Both,  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty ;  God  bless  the  mark  I 
— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  two  bncuipieeti  out  ofhupodsd; 
presents  one  to  each, 
Tho,  The  wonderful  works  of  nature  I 

[Lookis^aiiL 
What's  this  written  about !  here's  a  posy,  I  beliere. 
Ca-ro-lus  I  what's  that,  sergeant ! 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolus  1  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  King 
George ;  that's  all. 

Cost.  'Tis  a  fine  thinff  to  be  a  scollaid.  Sergeant, 
will  you  part  with  this!  I'll  buy  it  on  yon,  if  it 
come  withm  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite.  A  crown !  never  talk  of  buying ;  His  the  same 
thing  among  friends,  you  know.  I'll  present  them  to 
ye  l^th:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  Pat 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend  when  I 
over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

ITheif  sing,  cmdpni  pp  Ae 
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Enter  Plumr,  the  Recruiting  Officer,  ilnglng. 

OTer  the  hills  and  over  the  main, 
To  Flander«,  Portu>ral,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  comriiandM,  and  we'll  obey, 
Over  the  hilld  and  far  away. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  1*11  make 
one  among  you.     Who  are  the^e  hearty  lads  f 

Kite.  Off  with  your  hats ;  'ounds !  off  with  your 
hats ;  this  i.s  the  captain  ;  the  captain. 

Tho.  We  have  seen  cajitnini*  afore  now,  mun. 

Cost,  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh  ! 
Ill  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in 
England.     My  Tether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  thow  jolly  lads,  sergeant! 

Kite,  A  couple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  their  king :  I  have  entertained  them 
just  now  as  volunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  have  : 
Tolunteers  are  the  men  I  want  ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Oat.  Wounds,  Tummasi,  what's  this  !  are  you  listed ! 

Tko.  Flesh  !  not  I  :  are  you,  Costar  ! 

Cost.  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What  I  not  listed  1  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  rexy  good 
jest,  i'faith. 

CoH.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite,  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behare  your- 
selves better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas  I 
honest  Costar  I 

7%o.  No,  no  ;  well  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo> 
tion  of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his 
belly  the  next  minute. 

Plume.  Wliat's  the  matter,  sergeant!  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite,  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright  denr  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  oeing  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  civil  way,  and  begging 
your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of  you 
received  any  of  the  king's  money ! 

Cott.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kile.  They  have  each  of  them  received  one  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Cost.  Wounds !  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
•hot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Coat.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser- 
geant gave  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
'tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cost.  So,  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 
shillings  in  Latin ! 

Tho.  'TIS  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Cost.  Flesh ;  but  we  an't,  Tummas :  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[Captain  and  Sergeant  whisper  the  vohQe. 

Plume.'  Twill  never  do,  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  my  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  you 
£airly  listed. 


T^io.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers  have 
more  lil>crtv  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downright  perjuration. 

Plume.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  villain  !  if  I  find  that 
you  have  imposed  upon  thene  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trami)le  you  to  death,  you  dog !     Come,  how  was  it ! 

7%o.  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  sei^ant,  ai 
you  say,  is  a  rogue;  an't  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon  ;  and 

Cost.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

Plume.  How  ?  by  way  of  a  present  1  the  rascal  I  111 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoun« 
drel,  rogue,  villain  I 

[Beai$  off  the  Sergeant,  andfoOowt, 

Both.  0  brave  noble  captain!  huzza!  A  brare 
captain,  faith  I 

Coft.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw.  Wounds! 
I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Enter  Plumb. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  yc,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  ai  a 
kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Cost.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  def^ire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Contar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Plume.  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad* 
vantage  of  you  ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed  ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing  ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Cost.  Thank  you,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever :  every  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  have  yours.  What  think  you  of  a 
purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh  1 

Cost.  Wauns!  I'll  have  it.  Captain,  give  me  a 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar !  do'na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

I%o.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[CrieSf  and  pulls  bads  hit  arm. 

Cost.  I  wull,  I  wull.  Waunds  !  my  mind  gives  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself:  I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  tny  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  whereytr 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

[Atid$* 

Cost.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part ! 

Tho.  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap- 
tain, I'll  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  hare 
two  honmter  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  we 
two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume,  Here,  my  lad.  [Qiva  him  mofwy.]  Now^ 
your  name ! 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours ! 

Cost.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  where  t 

Tho,  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
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Flif^tt,  Very  well.     Couwgc,  mjr  loili. 
[Siiffl.]  Oier  the  hUli  tad  Cm  a.nj  ; 
Counge,  boyt,  it't  one  tu  too 


Kite.  An't  jou  ■  cnuple  of  pretty  fellows,  no" 
Herejou  hace  complsinnl  tu  tlic  captain  ;  I  un  to  1 
turned  out,  and  one  of  jou  will  be  nergcant.  Whii 
of  TOO  ■■  to  li"e  inv  WbcrdI 

Sorli.1. 

Kilt.  So  joQ  aball — in  jam  gut).  March,  31 
■couudrelil  ISeaa  iLcn  iff. 

Among  the  other  suoreiifti!  VTitcn  for  the  itsge, 
may  be  itutanccd  Collet  Cibdeh  (1671-1757),  ui 
■ctor  and  miuinfpr,  whoiG  cninedj,  the  CarelfH  Ilai- 
band,  is  atill  deaervcilly  a.  fnvciuritc  Cibbur  was  a 
lively  smniing  writer,  and  his  Apdngji  fat  hit  Lift  is 
one  of  tlic  most  entfrtniulng  aulohiogTRphie*  of  the 
langiinge.  When  Pope  displaced  Theobald,  to  install 
Gibber  lu  hem  uf  the  'Dunciiul,' lie  suObred  his  judg- 
ment to  be  blinded  by  personal  iindii;tiTeDeu  and 
prejudice.  Culluy  Ctbber  was  vikin,  foolish,  and  some- 
times ridiculuui,  but  never  o  dunce.  Sib  Richari] 
Stekle  wu  also  a  drnmatic  aulhor,  and  obtained 
from  G<vrge  L  a  patent,  appointing  liiui  manager 
and  governor  of  tlie  royal  conipuiy  of  coniediani. 
Steele's  phiy,  the  Conxioia  Lactrt,  combines  moral 
lu^tructiiin  with  ainuit'nu.nt  but  is  rathir  insipid 
and  languid  both  on  and  off  the  itsge  The  ButrtMl 
Molhtt,  trsnelated  fruni  Kticine,  wns  bmu^tht  out  by 
Ahbrobe  FniLiPS,  the  fnend  of  Aildiion.  and  was 
highly  successful  Aahom  IIim.  adapted  the  Zai 
of  Voltaire  to  the  Enflish  tlienti«,  and  wrote  son 
original  dramas,  »  hii'li  ciititkil  lihn,  no  less  than  his 
poems,  to  the  niche  he  has  obtained  in  Pope's  '  Dun- 
ciad.'  A  more  legitimate  fQiiiic  writer  appeared  iu 
MhsSitbann*  Ckmuvbr(1G6'-1723!I,  an  Irish  lady, 
whose  lifo  and  writings  .were  immoral,  hut  who  poi- 
teued  considErablu  dramatie  skill  and  talent  Her 
comedies,  the  Buy  aalg.  The  Wonder,  a  Woman 
kttpt  a  eccril.  and  A  BM  Siroic/or  a  Wiff.  are  still 
favourite  acting  ]ilaj-«.  Her  plots  and  incidents  art 
admirahiy  arranged  for  stapc  effect,  and  ber  charac- 
ters well  diicriminnttd.  Mrs  Ccntlivre  had  been 
some  time  an  actress,  and  her  eiperience  had  been 
of  service  to  her  in  writing  far  the  stage. 
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HE  age  now  ander 
notice  does  not  de- 
rive greater  lustre 
from  Its  ]ioctj  and 
comic  dramatists, 
tlian  trom  its  origi- 
nating a  new  and 
Sculiar  kind  of 
emtnrc,  which 
consiftcd  in  short 
e»ays  on  men  and 
maimera,  published 
periodically.  Papers 


dical  sheet,  commenting 


had      been 


'1  but  the  idi^a 

of  issuing  a  perio- 

the  events  of  prjTatu 


life,   and  tlie   dispositions  of  ordinaiy  men.   * 
ueter  before  enlertoined  eltlier  in  England  or  else-  j 
where.    In   Prance,  it  mnst  be  allowed,  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne  had  published  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  series  of  essays,  of  which  manners  formed 
the  chief  topic.    Still  mote  recently,  La  Bmyere, 
another  French  nutlior,  hod  published  his  Charoe- 
Itrt,    in  which    the  artificial    life  of  the  cwirt    of 
Louis  XIV.  was  sketched  witli  minate  fidelity,  and 
the  most  ingenious  sarcasm.    But  it  was  now  for  the 
first  tinie  that  any  writer  ventured  to  undertake  ■ 
work,  in  wliich  he  should  meet  the  public  several    , 
times  each  week  with  a  brief  paper,  either  diicusa-    '' 
ing  some  featiuc  of  society,  or  rating  some  Uvdj  ' 
tale,  allegory,  or  anecdDte,  1 

It 


The  credit  of  commencing  this  branch  of  litera-  ' 
ture  is  due  to  Sm  Richahd  SniXLK,  a  gentleman  of 
English  parentage,  born  in  Ireland  while  his  tathet  1 
acted  OS  secretarj'  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord-  ' 


Ueutcnant  of  that  kingdom     Throngh  the  doliel  . 
inSuence,  Steele  was  placed  at  the  Chkrter-bouse    1 
school  in  London,  where  a  warm  and  luog^ontinaed  ]l 
frieudship  between  him  and  Addison  took  its  rise,    i 
He  thence  removed,  in  1693,  to   Meitna  eolk^Wi 
Oxford  I  hat  aner  spending  several  yean  in  de- 
sultory study,  became  so  enamoured  of  the  mihtaty     | 
profession,  that,  in  spite  of  the  djuuasion  of  his     , 
friends,  and  his  foilnro  to  procure  an  ippoinlnivnt. 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  hocst^/uanii.     | 
Id   tliii   step,   by  which   the  sucoeuion  tu  a   tvla- 
lion's  estate  in  Weiford  was  lost,  lie  gave  a  strik-    I 
ing  manifestation  of  that  recklesaness  whii:h  unfur- 
tunately  distiuguislied  him  through  lif^     In  the    ' 
army,  his  wit.  vivacity,  and  good  humour.  f]w«Oily 
rendered  him  such  a  favourite,  that  the  offlcvn  of 
bis  regiment,  desirous  to  have  him  among  theni- 

'    ;s,  procured  fur  himtherankof  anensign.  "riius 

itei  he  plunged  deeply  into  the  fa»hional4e 

foUies  and  vices  of  the  a^'',  enlarging,  hiiwuvtr.  t<y 

ich  oonduct,  that  knowledge  of  lift  and  chanuier 

hich  proved  so  useful  to  hiiu  in  the  oumpositioii  1^ 
bis  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation,  being 
somelimei  visited  by  qualms  of  conscience,  be  drew 
up.  for  theparpow  of  self-sdnionilion.  a  small  treatise 
iiled  TJu  Cllritiian  //rn>.  an.l  afterwnrl..  pub- 
as  a  still  more  piwerful  t-htvk  it;>uii  his 
pasaious.     Yet  it  does  not  appear  lbatev«o 
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the  attention  thus  dravm  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  any  perceptible  improye- 
ment  In  order  to  enliren  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Funeral, 
or  Grief  a-la-mode,  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.  Steele, 
though  personally  too  much  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin> 
ciple  to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service 
of  virtue.  In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
comedy,  called  The  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accom- 
plished Fools;  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled  The  Lying  Lover,  the 
strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
his  admirable  comedy,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  *  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Dr  Drake, 
'  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  tlie  licentious 
age  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efi()rts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.** 

After  the  failure  of  *Tlie  Lying  Lover,'  which, 
he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
tlirough  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12tli  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Taller,  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a- week,  *  to  expose,* 
as  tiie  author  stated,  ^  tlie  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Steele,  Mho  had  then 
rciiched  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  {ree 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.  To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  political  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.  At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  BickerstaflT,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swift ;  but  his  real  name 
soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.  When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
271st  number,  which  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  Tliis 
was  the  more  celebrated  Sp€ctafar,o{  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.  The 
'Spectator*  was  published  djiily,  and  each  number 
was  invariably  a  comi)lete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.  Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  its  commencement,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  M-hom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
Tickell,  and  a  gentleman  named  Budgell.  The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 
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by  Steele ;  while  Addison  contributed  nK)st  of  the 
articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  partly  for  anmsement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  or  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  when  matters  connected  witli  rural  afiairs 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  WUl  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world;  and  Sir  Andrew  Fk«- 
port  represented  the  commercial  interest  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happily 
delineated :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entiray  a 
being  of  Addison*s  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  English  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  *  Spectator,'  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the 

*  TaUer,*  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  smaller 
morals  and  dcieneies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society.  Is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  slang  pliraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  *  Spectator*  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  large 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 

*  Spectator'  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian,  which 
was  also  issued  daily,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy -five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  l)etween  the  *  Spectator'  and  *  Tatler,'  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Pope,  Berkeley,  and 
BudgeU.  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Stifle  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy- one  papers  of  which  the  *  Tatler*  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  conjointly  thirty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  tliirty-five  *  Spectators,' 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  *  Guardians,'  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tatler'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. '  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  oidy  to  be  censured.** 
Politics  formed  almost  the  sole  tonic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies ; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices; 
gaming  and  drunkenness  aboimded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irrational  excess. 
In  the  tlieatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruption  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign  continued  to  prevail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  habitual  encouragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — *I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the 
end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  thought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  froifi  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.' 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  with  the  authors  themselves.  All 
speak  of  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  of  a  popular 
relish  for  degant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
fipom  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Tatler ;"  to 
the  progress  of  this  new -formed  desire,  the  **  Specta- 
tor" and  **  Guardian"  gave  fresh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
They,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  chissical  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
and  infused  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties  ;  they,  calling  to  their  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  effectually  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
first  rendered  criticism  familiar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  tliat  acute- 
ness  and  precision,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
classes  of  readers  to  enjoy,  and  to  appreciate  with 
judgment,  the  various  productions  of  genius  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fascinating,  and  correct, 
that  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  "  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disquisition  whicli,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modern  ostentation  philosopkicai  criticism. 

To  the  circulation  of  these  volumes  also  may  bo 


ascribed  the  commencement  of  a  just  taste  in  the 
fields  of  fancy  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  critique 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  GoUiic  style 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ele- 
gance, the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  **  Tatler," 
**  Spectator,"  and  **  Guardian,"  soon  disseminated 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  formation  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractive  views  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetry. 

In  fact,  from  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  that  large 
body  of  the  people  included  in  the  middle  class  of 
society  first  derived  their  capability  of  judging  of 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  gradually,  from  this  epoch,  became 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  appellations  of  literary 
and  critical.  The  readers  of  the  **  Spectator"  bad  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  lite- 
rature which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addison ; 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  delicacy,  the  amenity, 
and  the  purity  of  his  composition,  and  were  soon 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  comparison  the  pre- 
tensions of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame.    ^    * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerous  benefits 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  from  them  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manners  and  morah.  Both  public  and  private 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  firmer  tone 
and  finer  polish  from  their  precepts  and  examples ; 
the  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinion  were  in 
a  short  time  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  talents  which 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  controversy, 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  elegance  and  learn- 
ing mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  purifying  the 
passions.* 

The  success  and  utility  of  the  *  Tatler,*  *  Spectator,* 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appearance,  througfaooft 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  works  similar  in 
form  and  purpose;  but  of  these,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  Rambler y  Adventurer ,  Idler,  World,  Cm^ 
noueeur.  Mirror,  and  Lounger,  none  can  be  said  to 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  standard  literature  of 
our  country.  Of  the  productions  just  named,  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  when  we  come  to  8i>eak  of  tlie 
authors  principally  concerned  in  them ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  forty- 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  Drake  has  been 
able  to  compile  only  four  volumes  of  papers  above 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  excellence  which  mnsl 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,'  as  this  claat 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  their 
popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  oedine. 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  AH 
that  relates  in  them  to  temporary  fashions  and  ab- 
surdities, is  now,  for  the  most  part,  oat  of  date; 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  th^ 
attack,  have  either  been  expelled  fVom  good  societT 
by  their  own  infiuence,  or  are  now  fallen  into  such 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  them 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  this,  that 
innumerable  popdiar  works  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence, on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  have  appeared 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayists  are  no  longer  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  which  they  origi- 
nally and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  the  age  of 

*  The  selection  was  pabUahed  in  1811,  under  tbe  tltls  of 
*  The  Gleaner ;  a  Series  of  Periodioal  Essays,  selected  and 
arranged  from  scarce  or  neglected  Tolumsa.  By  Nathaa 
Drake,  M.D.*   8to. 
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.  r.  there  ha*  come  Inio  reqoot 
re  vigoronii,  itruiglitrorvard,  ind  exciting  ttyle 
(H  writing  than  that  of  Steele,  oc  even  of  Adili«on, 
•o  that  the  public  laatc  nov  demondi  la  be  stimu- 
Uted  by  lomethinK  more  IWcIy  luiil  piqnnnt  tbon 
irhftt  Bcenied  to  uur  grandmolhcri  the  ne  plui  ultra 
of  agreeable  nritiiig.  Yet,  after  malciiig  ever}' 
BbatemeDt,  it  ii  certain  that  there  are  ia  these 
coIlectioDi  «o  many  ndmirably  nrltten  CMnyi  on 
(ubjecta  of  atddlng  intereit  and  importance  —  on 
characters,  Tirtu«»,  vicea.  and  muinera,  vhich  will 
chequer  Kidety  while  the  human  race  eodorei — 
that  a  judicimu  •election  can  ovtec  fail  to  prcient 
IndsKribflble  charmi  to  ttie  man  of  tutc,  pietj, 

Ehilanthropy,  and  refinement.  In  particular,  the 
omoronB  productiuna  of  Addiaun,  whitli  to  ibia 
day  bare  never  been  larpamed,  will  probably  niMn- 
tain  a  popularity  coexlsteat  with  our  language  itaclC 
But  to  return  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele^  Whilu  conducting  the  'Tatler,'  and  tot 
•ome  years  previoualy  to  Its  commencement,  he 
Occnpied  the  wat  of  Gazette  writer  und^r  the  Whig 
ministry  i  and  for  the  support  wliicb  be  gave  them 
in  the  political  department  of  that  wnrk,  he  waa 
rewarded  in  1710  with  an  appointment  a«  one  of 
the  comnuMioners  of  the  Stamp-office.  When  the 
Toriea  the  Hune  year  rame  into  power,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  win  o»er  his  scniiKS,  by  allowing  him 
to  retain  office,  and  holding  out  hope*  of  farther 
prefemtent ;  but  Steclo,  true  to  bis  principlia,  pre- 
ferred nlenec  on  jiolitica  for  several  years,  till  at 
length,  in  the  'Guardian'  of  3Sth  April  1713,  be 
entered  into  a  controversy  witli  a  Cimous  Tory 
paper  called  tlie  '  Examinee,'  in  which  Dr  Swift  at 
that  time  wrote  willi  great  force  and  viruteoce.  In 
tbii  step,  the  patriotism  of  Steele  prevailed  over  hi« 
interest,  for  he  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  manly  letter 
to  Lord  Osford,  resigned  the  emolunienia  which  he 
derived  trom  government.  Thus  fn<cd  from  Iram- 
mels,  he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poli- 
tical warfare,  to  which  he  was  eidted  by  the  danger 
that  seemed,  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  to  (hrealtm  the  Protestant  succeaaion.  Not 
content  with  wielding  the  pen,  he  procured  a  seat  in 
parliament ;  from  which,  however,  be  waa  ipeedily 
expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which 
he  commented  on  public  aSiiirs  in  one  of  bil  pam- 

Ehlets.  For  Ihcic  I'ffbrts  againit  the  Tory  party, 
e  was,  on  ttie  accession  of  George  I.,  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  surveyor  to  theruyai  ituhles  at  Hampton 
court  Ho  obtained  once  mote  a  seat  in  parliament, 
was  knighted  by  the  liing,  and  In  1717  Tiait«d 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  comniinioncra  of  forfeited 
estates.  While  iu  the  northern  metropolis,  he  made 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  oF  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  churclica ;  and  also  furnished  a  proof 
of  his  humonnu  diaposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  a  niutiitudc  of  beggars  and  decayed 
tradesmen,  collretcd  from  the  streets.  Two  yeaxi 
afterwards,  be  uSlndcd  tlie  ministry  by  strenuously 
opposing  a  bill  which  niined  at  fixing  peroianently 
the  nutiiber  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  kiog  frotn 
creating  any,  except  fnr  the  purpose  of  replacing 
extinct  families.  By  this  proceeding  be  not  only 
lost  a  profitable  theaCrieal  patent  wlijch  he  had  en- 
joyed for  some  years,  bat  become  embroiled  In  a 
3uarrel  with  his  old  frieud  Addison,  which  arose 
uriug  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  Addison  took 
the  aide  of  the  ministry.  That  eniinenl  person  for- 
got his  dignity  so  far  a  a  to  speak  of  Steele  as  '  Cittle 
Dieky.  whoae  traile  it  was  to  write  pamphlet!  [' 
and  it  is  liiBhly  creditable  to  Steele,  that,  notwith- 
standing so  gross  an  insult,  he  retained  bi>th  the 
feeling  and  the  language  of  reapect  for  hia  anta- 
gonist, and  was  content  with  admimstering  a  mild 


reproof  throagh  the  medimu  of  a  quotation  fhim  the 
tragedy  of  Cuto.  'Every  reader,"  aaya  Dr  John- 
son, 'surely  must  regret  that  these  two  lltustrious 
friends,  after  »o  many  years  passed  in  confldence 
and  endearment,  in  noity  of  inti^reat.  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  fcllowihip  of  stndy,  shonld  finally  part 
in  acrimonious  ojvpoaition.  Such  a  controversy  was 
MluM  pluiqvam  aeilt,  as  Luinn  expresses  it.  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  But  among 
the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state.  «c  are  doomed 
to  number  the  instabiliiiea  of  ftiendship.'*  During 
lit!  long  intercourse  with  Addison,  Steele,  though 
completely  cdipaed  by  his  friend,  never  evinred 
towards  him  Uie  ■lighloet  aymptom  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  but.  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  him  with  oniform  admiration  and  respect. 

Though  StM-le  realised  considerable  sums  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  places  under  government, 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  farther  increased  bla 
lescurces  by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  South 
Walea.  he  waa  alwaya  at  a  loaa  for  money,  which.  It 
may  be  said,  he  could  neither  want  nor  keep.  With 
many  amiable  featurea  uf  character— auch  as  good- 
nature, vivacity,  candour,  urbanity,  and  atTectlon — 
and  with  a  high  admiration  of  virtne  in  the  abstract, 
hia  conduct,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  frcqiuinlly  incon- 
sistent with  the  niles  of  propriety — a  eircumglance 
which  is  attributed  in  part  to  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Iking  once  repronchcd  by  Whiaton,  a 
strange  but  disinlcrealed  eothusiaat  In  religion,  for 
giving  a  vote  in  parliament  contrary  to  his  former 
professed  opinions,  he  replied,  '  Mr  Wbiston,  jfou 


.alk  on  foot,  bi 


cannot ;' 
;rtoinly  lays  him  open  to  the  severest 
censore.  out  on  various  trying  occasions,  his  poli- 
tical virtue  Btood  firm  ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
mention,  that  when  hie  affairs  became  involved 
•hortly  before  his  death,  he  retired  into  Walea  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  lo  hie  cr^iditor^  at 
a  time  when  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  saiiafy- 
ingtheirchumatathcuttGrmoatfartbing.t  He  died 
at  Llangunnor,  near  Cacrmaithcn,  In  17S9.    By  the 


C'  "ication  of  bis  private  correspondence  in  1787, 
the  originals  iu  the  British  Museum,  his  cha- 
racter has  been  exhibited  in  a  very  amiable  light; 
and  it  wouhl  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  productions 
more  imbued  with  tender  feeling  than  the  letters 
written  to  his  wife,  iwth  before  nnd  after  marriage. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


In  mauiicr  at  well  ai  malltT,  tlie  wriliiiKS  of  Stn.li' 
ore  inlurior  to  thuae  uf  AddlHin.  Ue  niiia-d  unl; 
•I  givioa  bis  papen  'an  air  of  common  9i>cvch  i'  anJ 
though  ImpraTed  by  the  exoniple  of  AddiMn,  hii 
itjle  never  attaineJ  to  acciir«7  or  grace.  ViTBtity 
and  eaw  arc  the  higheit  quaUtiea  of  hia  compoiilioD. 
He  liad,  howcTer,  great  fuitility  of  iuTention,  both 
aa  m[ieota  iocidc-nt  and  cbnrnctcr.  RU  peraonage* 
are  drawn  wiili  dramatic  spirit,  and  with  a  lireli- 
neii  and  airy  facility,  that  blinds  the  reader  to  bis 
dcTecla.    The  Spectator  Club,  with  its  fine  portrait* 


SVill  Iloni-ycomb,  &c,  will  ever . 
of  the  felicity  of  his  (kncy,  and  hia  power  of  •ciling 
upon  the  ihadea  and  pecoliaritiea  of  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
djflitrcnt  scenes,  to  Sti.-rle  lOekinga  the  merit  of  the 
Driginai  design,  and  the   first  coQCtpIion  of  the 

We  bale  already  «i>oken  of  t)ie  proac^  flyle  of 
Addiran,  and  Dr  Johnson's  eulogiiun  on  it  has  ' 
tDoat  passed  into  a  prorcTh  in  the  liistory  of 
literature.  '  WhoenT  wishes,'  aaya  the  critic 
moralist,  'to  attain  an  English  style,  fanulist  but 
]t  coarse,  and  elegant  Init  not  OBteotatioaa,  mna' 
^.re  his  days  and  nighU  to  Uie  Tolumes  of  Addison. 
There  he  will  And  a  rich  but  clustc  vein  of  humour 
d  totire— lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  Busterity  and  gloom — critieisra  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  nallooal  character 
and  mannen  that  mutt  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
dty  and  tnith.  The  mind  of  Addison  was  so  happily 
COQitituled,  that  all  its  faculties  appear  to  haie  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
3-  of  character,  or  s  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  hare  curtailed 
his  usefulness  as  a  pnUic  censor.  Be  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  anil  eousti- 
tutiona]  freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  importance  of  those  everlasting 
tratha  which  ao  wamily  cn)i:n4n>d  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimilalde  essays,  Addison 
te  Remarki  on  Stvtral  Parta  0/  llaly  in  die  yean 
1,  ITOi,  1T03,  in  which  he  hoa  considGred  the 
ages  of  the  andait  poets  that  have  any  rela- 
to  the  place*  and  cnrioaitiea  ha  saw.  Tht 
style  of  this  early  wnrV  ia  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.  He 
published  also  Diojogvts  oa  Iht  Us^ubicti  ijf  Aneiat 
MedaUt  especially  in  relation  to  the  lAitin  and  GretA 
PoeU,  a  treatise  imlting  patient  research  and  origi. 
nnlity  of  tboaght  and  eonceptioa.  Pope  addreascd 
some  bennUIiil  line*  to  Addison  on  these  Ilialognes, 
In  whieh  he  haa  complimented  him  with  his  usual 
felicity  and  grace; — 

Toached  by  thy  hand,  agun  Rome'i  elories  ihine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  henws  rise  to  view^ 
And  all  bet  faded  f^landa  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  stiidies  thy  regard  enj,'Bge : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  ttf^  ( 
The  verse  and  Kiilpturo  bore  an  equi^  part, 
And  art  reflected  iinagcs  to  art. 
The  learning  of  Addiaon  ia  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unflnished  treatise  ou  the  Eoidnca  of  the  Chrix 
tinn  Religiai,  in  which  he  reviewa  the  heathen  phi 
loaophera  and  historiaua  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Chriatianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
fuhjoct  now  more  fully  illustrated— the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.    The  Whig  E-tamnert  of 
Addison  are  dcvcr,  witty,  party  productions.    He 
ridicules  his  opponents  witbont  bitterneaa  or  malice, 
yet  with  a  aucitsa  that  far  outatripped  competition. 
When  we  consider  that  this  great  cmamect  of  our 


TO  1737. 
:,  and  that 


at  at  the  age  uf  forty-si 
pnn  uf  hia  manhood  was  spent  in  ine 
discharge  of  important  official  dutiea,  we  are  equally 
surprised  at  tlie  cxtvnt  of  his  learning  and  the  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  hia  genius. 

We  select  the  following  p^tpers  by  Steele  from  the   I 
'  Tatler,' '  Speclalor,'  and  •  Guardian.' 

[Agrtaibli  Cfiponiotti  and  Plailerrri,']  I 

An  old  acquaintsnce  who  met  me  this  morning  ' 
seemed  oTerjuyed  to  see  me,  and  t«ld  me  I  looked  as  . 
well  as  be  had  known  me  do  these  forty  yean ;  bat. 
conlinued  he.  Dot  quite  the  man  you  were  when  we 
visited  together  at  Lady  Diiehlly's.  Oh  !  Isaac,  thiw 
days  are  aver.  Do  you  think  there  are  aoy  such  fine 
mvatuies  now  living  as  wc  then  convened  witbt  He 
went  on  with  a  tbousanJ  incuherent  circunistaoee*, 
wbieb,  in  bis  imagination,  ma^  needs  please  me  i  but 
ttfj  had  the  quite  contrary  effect.  The  flattery  with 
which  he  began,  in  telling  me  hew  well  I  wote,  was 
not  disap"*^''^  J  ''"'  ^''  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  Bcmiaintance  we  had  outlired,  [^called  ten  tbnii- 
sand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect 
npon  my  present  conditiijn  with  regret.  Had  he  ia- 
deed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  la  fi-lici- 
tote  me  unon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  mtn- 
ich  hi        ^   '         '        - 

!nully,  he  Lad  kept  up  my  ph 
of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shoet- 
ig  as  these  Injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily 
begin  upon  aoiiietbini;  that  they  know  muse  be  a  satis- 
faction ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  impntation  of  Bat- 
tery, they  fallow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  (he  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  i>  this  that  per- 
pleiei  civil  persona.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  ootcry  among  ua  againat  fltUena,  is,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  if  the  oicert  aii 
in  this  life,  and  ia  a  part  of  eluquene«  which  dot*  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  Deceeaaiy  to  all  otha 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  w«ll- 
wishers  ;  for  pisise  from  an  enemy  i*  llie  most  pleas- 
ing of  alt  comlhendatioDs. 


tioned  h 

our  time  of  day  could  wUk  flrmly,  eat  heartily,  and 

convene  cheeriully, 

myself.    Rut  of  all  1 


shining  qualities,  but  ia 

and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  observe  hia  little 
defoctf.  Such  an  easy  companion  aa  thia,  either  now 
and  then  Ihmws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  let*  a  man 
silently  flatter  biiaHClf  in  bii  superiority  to  him.  If 
you  t^e  notice,  there  is  hardly  a  rich  man  id  tha 
world  who  ban  nut  such  a  led  friend  of  email  cotisi- 
ileratJOQ,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  inBignlflcaiK7.  It 
is  a  great  ease  to  hace  one  in  our  own  utape  a  species 
lielow  OS,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  oaraeiTiae, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  dependents  are  of 
excvlleut  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  I 
a  mind  to  dress  ;  or  to  eiclude  solitude,  when  one  has  ] 
neiihor  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.    There 

this  good-natured  order  who  are  ao  kind  to -. — 

themaelree,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Fife  I 
or  til  of  [hem  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  acdei-  ' 
dude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  famitir*  they 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  an 
bo  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  benefai-loia 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
ease,  are  your  persona  of  no  conaequence.  I  har* 
known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little  caaninft, 
make  delicious  Batterers.  They  know  the  covne  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  chaiactcn  of  petvona;  by  this 
means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  moat  sgreeabls 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acijnaint  you  that 
such  ime  of  a  quite  contrary  party  said,  that  though 
you  weia  engaged  in  dilferent  interests,  yet  ht  had 
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the  greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  addreM. 
When  one  of  these  has  a  little  canning,  he  passes  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  is  neTcr  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  ad  rice  against  them  is 
the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (assentator)  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  neyer  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  you,  not  by 
a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 
you  chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady  is 
Tery  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
ranities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so 
much  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patroness's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often  ;  but  h'm  parts  are  so  low, 
that  all  the  inccnso  he  does  me  U  to  All  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whiffs  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
yet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
his  company  than  that  of  the  brightent  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered  ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him  ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it^j^onveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  mcfwcn^flf  96  the  money  is 
good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
IB  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  abiturd  creatures  often 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  thin  pleasant  remark, 
•This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  sec  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debam;s  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  himself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  aflTecta- 
tion,  and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. I  remember  a  droll,  that  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  If  people  will  be 
free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths  ;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  hia  face  1  Yes, 
Bays  he,  I  flatter  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeflfrey  falls 
asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
Jeffircy  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  lonf^,  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thin^  in  nature ;  nay^ 
I  caimot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellowi 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions ;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  ba<)eness.  As  a  coxcomb 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  being  in  company  with  him,  becauBe 
he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone,  Pray,  madam,  gi?e  me  leaTe 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  ^n* 
cemed,  than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  amiB. 

IQuack  AdrertUementi.'] 

It  gives  roe  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  aB 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  Tulgar, 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  affair 
still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  before  are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thing performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  n(M)e,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  travels. 

*  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Drury  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels  a  surgeon,  who  hath  practised  surgeiy 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-Tour 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaigns,  &c.,  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify  ;  in  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.* 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  oil  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
of  which  every  man  will  sug;reat  to  himself,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  frqm  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practisc<l  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  grecn'sickuess,  long  sea  voyages,  and  cam- 
paigns.' Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  '  sea  voyages  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-sickness  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment; 
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to  let  nothing  be  familiar  to  them,  but  erer  to  hare 
•omethinff  in  their  sleeye,  in  which  they  most  think 
▼eu  are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  inseniooB 
fsllow,  a  barber,  of  mj  acquaintance,  who,  besides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end, 
oyer  his  window,  and  the  words,  *  rainy,  dry,  wet,'  and 
BO  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very  great  scho- 
lars are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  1  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  face.  When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twme, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  side ;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  six- 
pence. The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  Iras 
payment.  But  the  doctor  w^  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
nis  long  voyages  the  tentimony  of  some  people  *  that 
has  been  thirty  years  lame.'  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thirty  years'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  nave  had  some  extraordinaiy 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.  Anything,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.  There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confinus  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children,  by  declar- 
ing that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  burster ! 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rent  is  granted.  They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or 
Dot,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  *  More 
Latin  still  f  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man !' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  *  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

[Story-TeUing.] 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  IHh  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  being 
with  some  of  his  Iniis-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  detonnine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  *  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  I  was 
Sn  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room, 


and  with  a  forced  laugh,  '  Faith,  gentlemen,'  Mid  he^ 
'  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  lo  grave :  it  wai 
an  admirable  stoiy  when  I  heard  it.' 

Wlien  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  profoand  oontem* 
plation  upon  stoTj-telling,  and,  ai  I  have  nothing  eo 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  country,  I  resolved 
to  li^  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  bom,  af 
well  as  a  poet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  some  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  they  see  thingi 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dispositions.  Moi 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthful  temper  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  themselves  were  affected  with  them ;  and  wheieas 
serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  ai 
the  sight  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life,  yet  the  rtij 
same  occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  well-told 
story,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  are 
concealed,  and  those  only  whicn  are  pleasing  ezkibited 
to  the  fancy.  Story-telling  is  therefore  not  an  art, 
but  what  we  call  a  'knack;'  it  doth  not  so  mndi 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  merry  emoii<mi 
of  the  mind.  I  know  very  well  that  a  certain  gia* 
vity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advantage^ 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.  &% 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule ;  for  it  is  freonently 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks  and 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  affirm 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  the  ie^ 
tures,  of  him  who  relates  it.  I  have  been  of  this  opi- 
nion ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dick 
Dewlap.  I  very  oflen  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at 
the  prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  hun  past 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  cofl^ee-hoose,  and  the 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  could  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  thoo^ 
upon  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  very  ut 
and  insipid.  I  4fl^«  ftf^r  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  iKnded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  fiU 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowls. 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  him  of 
his  fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three 
months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  whidi  rose 
in  proportion  to  his  Acridity.  He  is  now  very  joUj 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  f<Mr  wit. 

Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentation. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professors  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  ont  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conversation,  or  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.    Stories  that  are  very  com- 
mon are  general  Iv  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced, provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mentioned 
bv  way  of  allusion.    Those  that  are  altogether  new, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and  perti- 
nent character  of  the  chief  persons  concerned,  be^nse, 
by  that  means,  you  may  make  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.     A  little  circumstance  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  talking 
of,  sets  nis  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  chosen 
aptly  for  the  story.    Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lisard, 
after  having  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an  account 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting,  owned 
very  frankly  that  his  story  would  not  have  htem  worth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.    Besides  the  marking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertinent  circum- 
stances, it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time^ 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama 
in  the  forming  <^  a  stoiy ;  and  the  manner  of  con* 
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ducting  and  pointing  it  is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miserable  thing,  after  one  hath  raised  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  companj  by  humorous  characters 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  stoiy- 
teller  to  end  his  relation  by  sajinK, '  That's  all  1* 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists,  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
are  the  reiy  bane  and  opiates  of  conTenation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
Poppy — he's  gone ! — was  a  reiy  honest  man,  but  was 
so  excessively  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
for  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and 
how  his  man  John — no,  it  was  William — started  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  never  got  to  the 
end  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  intermarriagt^,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  removed,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap> 
pened  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  be^nning  of 
August.  He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
was  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straigntway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  him  ;  and  again,  if  in 
that  person's  stonr  he  had  occasion  to  rbmember  a 
third  man,  he  broke  off,  and  cave  us  his  histonr,  and 
10  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mind  of  what  Sir  \V  illiam 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
tnchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  patient  hath,  br  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
in  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  stonr,  and  very  thankful  that 
his  memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the 
elbow  chair.  He  was  much  affronted  at  this,  till  I 
told  him,  '  Old  friend,  you  have  your  infirmity,  and 
I  have  mine.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  story-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers,  is  the 
least  supportable.     Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son 

gave  my  Lady  Lizard  great  offence  in  this  particular, 
ir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  over  every  Christmas.  When  our  family  visits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  *  A^,  but  father,'  aaith  the  son,  *  let  us 
have  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
lauirhed  at,  *  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
'  tefl  us  how  you  served  the  robber.'  '  Alack-a-day,' 
■aith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
bead,  *  I  have  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tells  that 
and  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
without  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  erer  since  the  Revolution.  1 
must  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Hany 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  Afler 
dinner  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  have  lottt  by  vou  to-day.'  *  How 
■0,  Sir  Harry  t'  replies  uiy  lady.  *  Af adam,'  says  he,  *  I 
have  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  sou  and 
heir  laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Auna- 
belU.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Hany 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  lonser. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
eonversation,  I  always  encoura^  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  thoee  gloomy 
mortals  who  disdain  everything  but  matter  of  fact. 
Thoee  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  eyery> 
thing  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance^ 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thin^  is  said,  and  auk, '  Well,  and  what  then  I'  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Having  given  these  samples  of  Steele's  eompoai- 
tion,  we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addifoo't 
pieces : — 

[The  Political  UjpfioUterer,] 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  th*t 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
versation, I  found  him  to  be  the  ffreatest  newsmonger 
im  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  be^re  day  to  read  Uie 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Polimd 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  n«krest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  Thu  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop  ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  bioke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  afWr  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer  I  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwitbttanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he.  wore  a  looee 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
askinff  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letten 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender!  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  ho  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter !  He  told  me  no :  But  pray,  says  he,  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  oi 
Sweden?  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  vou  think  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
of  his  wound  I  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  you.  I  an- 
swered, that  1  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  I  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended« 
but  ho  b^an  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  afiairs  of  the  north ;  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the 
English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  whal 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.    Th* 
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Daily  Courant,  sayi  he,  has  thew  words,  We  hare  ad- 
rices  from  Tcry  good  hands,  that  a  certain  prince  hai 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  consideration. 
This  is  TCTY  mysterious ;  but  the  Postboy  leares  us  more 
in  the  dark,  for  he  tells  us  that  there  are  private  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  Tery  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words :  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
•fiords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .    Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  rery  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselres  in  that 
place  eyexT  day  about  dinner  time.  *  Obsenring  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  asserter 
of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscoyj, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  tne  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
nayal  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driyen 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  belieyed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  re- 
Tolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  worid,  to  haye  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  Duchess  of  Miranaola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
•uch  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gaye  our- 
selyes  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  oom  Englishmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists !  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  yery  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  wheneyer  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  mu»t  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
riiould  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
rast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  m  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  neat  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  (x>mmunicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 

*  Theprtnoehereanadedtosomysteriously  was  the  so-caQed 
Plrataoder,  James  Stnart,  son  of  King  James  IL 


crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  ne  pleased  I  would  give  him  five  shillinn,  to 
receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Tttrk  was 
driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  he  very  nnidily 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  aflSurs  of  Europs 
now  stand. 

[The  Vitiim  rf  MinoL] 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  ssfcnl 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Amooff 
others  I  met  with  one  entitled  '  The  Visions  of  Mirsa/ 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  enter- 
tainment for  them,  and  shall  b^in  with  the  first 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows:— 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  aeoording  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  ke^  hofyf 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  Offered  up  my  moiro- 
ing  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  passing  mm.  one 
thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  bat  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  hahit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
^and.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether diffSereut  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  mst 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

I  had  been  oflen  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  bat  never 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  himself 
visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  these 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  when 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  idiich  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirdy 
subdued  b^  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  tui 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  afiability  that  fiuai- 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  whidk  I 
approached  him.  He  lifted  me  firom  the  ground, 
and  taking  roe  by  the  hand,  *  Mirza,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 
and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  *Cast  thine  eyes  east- 
ward,' said  he,  *  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.'  '  I 
see,'  said  I, '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigioos  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it.'  *  The  valley  that  thov 
seest,'  said  he,  *  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  ue  neat  tide  of 
eternity.'  *  What  is  the  reason,'  said  I,  *  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
acain  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  etharf 
'What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  *is  that  portion  of 
eternity  which  is  odled  Time,  measured  oat  br  Uie 
sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  wond  to 
{ffl  cftwii  tn  ma.f iftfi  _     ^xamitts  &0W*   Sftid  he.  '  IUp 
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that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discorerest  in  it.'  '  I  see  a 
bridge,'  said  I,  '  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 
'  The  bridge  thou  seest/  said  he, '  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentirely.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely  sur- 
rey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and 
ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  '  But  tell  me  further,'  said  he, 
'  what  thou  discorerest  on  it.'  *  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,'  said  I,  *  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tiTeljr,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it;  and  upon  further  examination,  per^ 
oeiyed  there  were  innumerable  trap^doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  thej  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  tctj  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied' 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
WAS  very  small,  that  contmued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them ;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footmg 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  war,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indul^  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  thou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.' Upon  looking  up,  *  What  mean,'  said  I, 
*  those  great  flifi;hts  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  timet  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  *  These/  said  the 
seniuf,  '  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I,  *  man 
was  made  in  vain  1 — how  is  he  given  away  to  miseiy 
and  mortality  I — tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up 
in  deatii  I'  The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 
'  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  CMt 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bean 
the  Mvend  generatioM  of  morlala  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super* 
natural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discoTcnr  of  so  dcli<;htful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seatN,  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  openin;;  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  •  The 
island^,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sandd  on  the  sea-shore;  there  are 
myriads  of  inlands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dii- 
coverest,  reachi)ig  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  tiiine 
imagination,  can  extend  it»elf.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  exoeued,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  reliNhes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Kvenr  .island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza ! 
habitations  worth  contending  fort  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  t  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  t  Think  not  man 
was  made  In  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserred 
for  him.'  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  lengUi,  said  I,  '  Show  me 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  1  turned  about  to  address  myself  te 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arched  bridge,  and  the  hapuy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

[Sir  Rogtr  De  Coverlet/a  Vidt  to  Wettmimtar  Ahbqf.] 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  iny  paper  upon 
Westminster  Ablwy,  *  in  which,'  says  he,  *  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  snould  be  glad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  ima- 
gine how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we 
might  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

f  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dxeaMd,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Tmby'i  wal«. 
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which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  be  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
nme  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  £ot  it  down,  I 
found  it  rerj  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
obserrinff  that  I  had  made  several  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  hare  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  very  ^ood  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  tha[t  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Truby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  countnr ;  that  she  distilled  every  poppv  that 
crew  within  five  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
mr  medicine  ffratii  among  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knifht  added,  that  she  hsd  a  very  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fain  nave 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  *  and  truly,'  savs 
8ir  Roger,  *  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  1  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it, 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  tne  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  wnit  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Viiginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out,  *  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  I' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  head  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ! 
a  veiy  gallant  man  I'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  *  Dr  Busby  I  a  great  man !  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself,  if  1  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  very 
great  man!' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  <m  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was 
veiy  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  martyr 
to  good  housewifely,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  inteipreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  veiy 
inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  I  wonder,' 
says  he,  *  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  <^ 
bar  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
duuxiy  whare  my  old  friend^  after  having  heard  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  whidi 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  jMllar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
*  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  hsul  ever 
been  in  Scotland  f  The  fellow,  instead  of  retaining 
him  an  answer,  told  him  '  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  lecovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  thai  *  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  thoee  two  chairB, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobaooo-«topper 
out  of  one  or  t*other  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  band  upon 
Edward  fll.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  thepommd 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richaid  Bakei^s  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  prinoee  thai  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confeaw>T^s  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  *he  was 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil  :*  and  afterwards 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head^  and  tcld 
us  *  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that 
reign.' 

•  Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monnment 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  Enflish  kings 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since ;  *  Some  Whig,  111  warmnt 
you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to  lock  up  your 
kings  better ;  thi^  will  carry  off  th^  body  too,  if  you 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  V.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining^ 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Jlichard  Baker,  '  who,'  as 
our  kui^t  observed  with  some  surprise,  '  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  i>assion  for  the  gl<»y 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  <me  he  ccn- 
verses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  dor  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  for 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  are  him 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 


[The  TTorbqf  OvoKon.] 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  thfl  opm 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  ma.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  westem  paits  of 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  hei^tened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  throng  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  bcsMitifal  white.  T« 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rooe  at  lenfth  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notace  ci, 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  natuia^  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  aofts 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  b^lbre  diaoorered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bridbt- 
nets,  and  taking  her  progrees  among  tha  ffwittMla- 
tions,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  bdief«  wy  often 
perplexes  and  distorbe  men  of  Mrioiia  and  eoni 
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pUtire  Dftturefl.  Darid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  '  When  I  consider  the  hearens  the  work  of 
thjr  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which'  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  reffardest  him  V  In  the 
same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophicallj,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moTins  round 
their  respective  suns — ^when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea, 
and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  discoTored,  and  these 
still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
thejr  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
more  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  pMsess  is 
so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The< 
diasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possiblo 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  ejres ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huy genius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it! 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensitv  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  difierent  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limitea 
natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite; but  the  poorness  of  our  oonoeptiona  is  ludi, 
tint  ti  eaimot  foriMur  setting  bounds  to  etwything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  Ag^in  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudioii 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  Uit 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  ii 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  ii  omni- 
scient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  ii 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  it 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  haa 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  whidi  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philoec^her, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  cur> 
cumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  an  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  neoetsarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipreeenoe :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
mtellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thoa 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Ood,  which  he  haa  built 
with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  aetuorium  of  the  Oodhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  aeMoriola^  or  little  sensoriumt,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  veiy 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge^  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  b^ond  the  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  yean  ooo- 
tinue  its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity— it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
meuitity  of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  *  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  1' 
says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hidcth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  aasuiei 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omnit»cience,  every  uncomforti^le  thoii«it 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  eveiything  that  hae 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  thej 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in^  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  at 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  amr 
tures,  so  we  may  be  omfident  that  he  regards  with  aa 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  «nde»yoiir  to  icoommsnd 
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tbenuelVM  to  his  notice,  and  in  iin  nnfeijrned  humi- 
lity of  he*rt  tliiuk  tbeniKliia  unwortbj  (bat  he 
tbonld  be  miudful  orthein. 


EciTlCB  BtTDOETj.  hai  alre.idr  been  mcntinncil  u 
one  of  the  mntributon  to  the  '  ^pectntor.'  lli^  «u 
•  relation  of  Addiann.  vhn  pafininiaeil  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  procured  fur  him  leTcmi  lucrm- 
tire  offleea  in  Ireland.  Tlilrtv-teven  number*  or 
tlie  '  Spectator'  are  aacribcd  to  RudgEtl ;  and  though 
Dr  Jolimon  «»y«  thnt  these  were  either  written  by 
Addnon,  or  m  much  improred  by  him  th»t  they 
were  inajle  in  ■  manner  hu  own,*  tliere  >een»  tu  be 
no  suffiuetit  authority  for  tlie  UKrtion,  which, 
itaelf,  appear!  tomewh&t  imptnbable,  Ba  Addii 
wu  not  likely  to  allov  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
doe  to  himMir.  It  ii  true  (hat  tbe  ityle  and  humour 
reiemble  those  of  Addtaoni  but  m  the  two  writer* 
were  much  toKetber,  a  iueecuful  attempt  on  Bud- 
gell'a  {lart  to  imitate  the  productlonc  of  his  friend, 
was  protuble  enough.  In  1717,  Budgell,  who,  not- 
withslanding  Ihe  piod  sense  and  sound  morulityof 
hii  writings  in  thu  '  Spectator.'  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme TBnily  and  revengeful  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  braipoon  Ibe  Iri«h  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  offended  ;  the  result  of  whicli  wns 
his  dismissal  from  ofilce,  and  return  to  Englnnd. 
Daring  the  preTolente  of  Ihc  Suuth-Sun  scheme,  he 
kat  a  fortune  of  £20,Ooo,  and  subseqiienlly  figured 
principally  aa  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advn- 
cate  of  free-thinking'.    At  length  hit  declining  repn- 

tatlon  laffercHl  a  mortal  blow  by  the  establish * 

againit  him  of  the  charge  of  having  fur^<d  n  t.  . 
ment  in  his  own  favour    It  is  to  tlus  circumstance 
that  Pope  alludei  in  the  cooplet — 


Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unjupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide. 
by  leaping  from  a  buat  wliile  shwling  L<>ndon 
Bridge.  This  took  place  in  17^7.  There  was  found 
1b  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 

approred. 

But  in  this  lie  certunly  misrepresented  the  opininu 
of  Additon,  who  has  put  the  following  worda  lulo 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cnto : — 

Yet  methinVs  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 

On  my  depariing  soul.     Aliu  I  I  fear 

I've  been  loo  hasty.     0  ye  power*  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmo«t  thoughts, 

If  1  have  done  amiiu,  impute  it  not. 

The  beit  may  err,  but  you  are  good. 

The  contrihulions  of  Bud^rell  to  the  'Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  X.  We  select  one 
of  tlieiu,  on 

[T/<t  Ah  qf  Ormping  Rich.'\ 

Lueian  rallies  the  philosophcn  in  bis  time,  who 

could  not  agree  irhelher  ther  should  ndiuit  Hches  into 

the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  piDfrajiors  of  thesei-Birr 

sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  rculutely 

I  aiu  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  mon 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
carded ;  atid  I  do  not  find  any  one  bd  hardy  at  pre- 

!■■  LUeof  Jobnaon,  voL  W, 


are  very  great  adianlagra 

itiful  fortune.     Indeed  the 

I,  Ihau^  they  may  possibly 

I p j.irt  or  r"  --'■-■■  ■    ■■ 

rails  plea"ure«,  ci    , 

that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  modeiBW  inare  ei 
wealth  addq  to  Ibeir  cbaracters,  cDonsels,  and  Ktims. 
We  find  it  is  a  genetal  eomplainl  in  profenioDs  and 
trades,  that  the  nchest  members  of  them  aie  rhiefly 
encouraged,  and  this  is  faliely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bcrtowiug  th«r 
faroun  on  such  n>  leart  want  tlicm  ;  whereaa,  if  we 
fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  ehall 
End  them  fuundeil  on  undoubted  reason  ;  since,  sup- 
poeing  both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought, 
m  commoo  prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  Indi  - 
gent  pemon,  father  than  from  one  whow  circunutancee 
seem  to  hare  placed  him  above  the  bare  temptatioD 

This  reason  aluo  makes  the  commonwealth  regard 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  mo»t  concerned 
for  her  quiet  and  intnest,  and  consequently  Sited  to 
be  intruiited  with  her  highest  employmenla.  Qs  the 
contrary,  Catiline's  niiing  to  thotte  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  cnaiptned  hb  army,  that  >  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not  to 
make  the  imprenioni  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  f«r  but  that  what  1  have  aaid 
in  praise  of  money  will  he  more  than  sufficient  with 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  aubjeet  of  my  pi»- 
HDt  pnper,  which  1  intend  as  an  evay  on  'The  wna 
to  nine  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  moat  infallible  method  towards  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrifl :  all  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  U 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  ;  aud  I  believe 
there  are  few  penons  who,  if  they  plcanc  to  leSrcl  on 
theirput  lives,  will  not  finij,  that  bad  they  saied  all 
thoae  littla  sumn  which  they  haie  npcnt  unnectmarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  muten  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Ditigence  justly  claims  the  Doit  place 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  eictllently  well  recom- 
mended to  commoa  use  in  the  three  followuig  Itaiiaa 

'  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yoowelf.' 
'  Never  defer  that  nntil  to-morrow  which  yoa  can  do 

'  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  eipnuei.* 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  method  in 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  penons  of  the  mcaDcet  capacitiea. 

The  famous  Do  \Vitt,  one  of  the  grcaleit  statesmen 
of  the  age  In  which  he  lived,  being  a»ked  by  a  &iend    i 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  affain 
in  whifh  he  was  engaged  I  replied.  That  his  whole  ait    \, 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  on™.     If,  aays  he,  I    ; 
have  any  necessary  despatdies  to  make,  I  Uiink  ik    \\ 
nothing  else  until  chose  ate  finished  ;  if  any  domestic 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  nvo  mynalf  up  whoUj     I 

of  dull  and  pUefmatio    | ' 
great  entatcs,  by  making  a  r^utar 
!id  orderly  disposition  of  their  busineas ;  and  that,      j 
ilhout  it,  the  greateit  parts  and  mo*t  lively  imagi- 
stions  rather  puule  their  aSiun,  than  biin^  them  to 
happy  iHuB. 
From  what  has  been  aaid,  I  think  I  may  lay  it 

•enw  may,  if  be  jileasos,  in  his  particular  station  ^ 
'"e,  most  certainly  be  rich.  The  reason  whv  we  some- 
Des  tec  that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not 
,  is  either  became  they  despite  wealth  in  compari- 
n  of  aomething  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  content  to 
getting  an  estate,  nnlcM  they  mi^  do  it  their  ora 
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knd  M  tbe  ume  tiioe  enjgjallthe  pleMUrauid 
.ficDtiotii  of  life. 

Lt  l>eiii  ilea  Lherie  ordinair  fomu  of  growing  Hcbi  it 
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Tfaough  tl 


re  la  room  foe  eeni 

ranutuicoi  of  lils 

>  uf  getlid^  oioiiej  were  long  «inci 
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been  found  out  of  l»tt  jean,  there  is  eertjunlj  atill 
Teiauning  to  Inrge  b  field  for  iiiTention,  thtt  A  lusn 
of  an  indiffBreut  head  might  eaaily  eit  dowu  aoil  dmw 
ap  nich  a  plan  for  Ihe  conduct  and  auppart  of  hia  life, 
u  w»i  ncier  jet  once  thought  of. 

We  dailj  mm  tiiethoda  put  in  pnctice  bj  hungrj 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demooatriktc  the  power  t>( 
ioTcntiDi)  iti  tliia  putieular. 

It  ii  repoTted  of  Scaramouche,  the  (int  famoua 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  io  Paria,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  hiniwlf  of  conatantly  pljing  near 
tbe  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  citj,  and  when 
any  one  caino  out  who  had  been  bujing  niufT,  nerer 
(aUeJ  to  doire  a  lutte  of  them  :  when  he  had  b;  Ihi* 
meani  got  together  a  quantity  mode  up  of  xeTcral 
diffeient  lortK,  he  aold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
ian^perfiimer,  who,  Ending  out  the  triclc,  called  it 
Thtur  dt  tniUtftart.  or  '  Snaffof  a  thaunond  flowen.' 
Tbe  itory  farther  tclli  ni,  that  bj  thia  meana  he  got 
a  Teiy  comfortable  aubaiatenee,  until,  makiag  too  much 
haute  to  erow  rirh,  he  ono  daj  look  Kurh  an  unniaon- 
able  pinch  out  of  the  hot  of  a  Swih  officer,  a*  engaged 
hlni  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  hits  to  quit  thia  inge- 

Nor  can   1   in"  , 

jouth  of  mj  own  countrj,  who,  though 
jet  twelto  jeate  old,  har,  with  great  induntrj  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  Hit  of  beating  the  grenndien* 
march  on  hi«  chin.  1  am  credibly  lafomied,  that  bj 
thia  meana  he  dM:>  not  only  maintain  bimielf  and  hia 
mother,  but  that  he  i»  laying  up  money  erery  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continuea,  to  purchoja  a 
drum  at  leajt,  if  not  a  pair  of  colourn. 

I  ahall  conclude  thexe  inatoncct  with  the  dsTice  of 
the  famnua  RalHlBiit,  when  he  waa  at  a  great  diatance 
from  Porii,  and  wicbout  money  to  bvor  hia  cipenae* 
thither.  Thia  iiigenioua  author  being  thui  abarp  act, 
ler  a  eoiirenient  quantity  of  brick -dnat,  and 
'poard  of  it  into  aevcnil  paper*,  writ  upon 

for  the  dauphin,'  oud  on  a  third, '  poiaon  for  the  king.' 
Haling  made  thia  proTi«ian  for  tbe  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  hia  papera  ao  that  hit  landlord,  who 
woa  an  InquinitiTe  man,  and  a  good  auhject,  lulght  get 
a  aijrht  of  them. 

The  plot  ancceedeJ  M  he  desired ;  the  hfat  ctji 
imineiliale  intelliEcnce  to  the  secretary  of  itate.  Tb< 
■ecretary  preaently  aent  down  a  epeeial  meaacnger 
who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  bin 
■I  the  king'*  eipcnae  with  proper  accomniodotiona  oi 
the  road.  Aa  xwn  ai>  he  appeared,  he  waa  known  to  be 
the  celehiated  ilabelaia  :  and  hiii  powder  upon  exami- 
nation boing  found  rerj  innocent,  the  jcat  waa  only 
laughed  at;  fur  which  n  laia  eminent  droll  would 
bare  been  aent  Id  the  galleja. 

Trade  and  commcKv  might  doubtlen  be  atill 
Taried  a  thouaond  way*,  out  ofwhich  irould  aiJM  *uch 
bnuictiea  aa  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famoua 
Doily  ia  atil!  frvah  in  every  one'a  memory,  who  rained 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materinla  for  luch  atuIFa 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  gentwl.  I  hare  heard 
affirmed,  that,  hail  riut  hn  diacovered  thia  fnigal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  ahould  hudiy  hacs 
been  ao  well  a^le  to  corrr  on  the  loat  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  odvontofenai 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  ai  the  mori  ni 
ral  and  likely  methi>d  of  making  a  man'a  fortune, 
having  obaerved,  aince  my  being  a  Spectator  in  f 
world,  greater  estates  gat  about  'Change  than 


ing,  that  what  hj 

signed  for  thoK  i 

aiderable  figores 
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being  Blmo.it  imp 
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'ever,  close  thii  ewaj  without  obwrv- 
id  been  s^d  ia  only  intended  for  per- 
lun  waya  of  thriving,  and  i*  not  de- 
uea  who,  from  low  beginnings,  puah 
the  top  of  atatei  and  tbe  moat  coo- 
in  life.  My  moiim  of  saving  ia  not 
I  aa  these,  since  nothing  ia  more  uiual 
ipoint  tlic  end>  of  a;   "     " 
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ign. 

compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
aaya,  while  he  i>  full  of  the  moat 
is  not  always  st  leisure  to  mind 
and  niceties  of  hia  art. 

I  take  great 


iver.  have  all  my  n 

miMake   Ihemaelvei 


Very  diSbrent  Uam  Dndgeiri  character  wa«  that 
of  JoH!i  HuoHRB,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
Iho  '  Spcclntor.'  To  this  indiridual,  who  waa  dii- 
tinguished  by  a  rnilil,  ntniablc,  contvnltd,  and  picnu 
diapoaition,  and  considerable  abilities  aa  ■  pleasing 
writer,  are  attribnleil  two  papers  and  BeversJ  letten 
In  the  '  Tatler.'  eleven  papen  and  tliirt«en  letters  in 
(he  *  Hpcctator,'  and  two  papera  in  the  '  Guardian.' 
The  hiRh  reputation  which  he  ut  ono  lime  enjoyed 
iM  a  writer  of  poetry,  hat  now  joatly  declined.  Ia 
tranalntion,  howerer,  both  in  poetry  and  proae,  he 
made  some  highly  eucpesaful  efforta.  Of  several 
dmmatio  piece*  which  he  pmdnced.  The  Siege  of 
Vomaieiu  alone  haa  eacaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imof^ery.  dolm  mr  ' 
admiration;  hut  it  is  too  tittle  lilted  to  move 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Thongll 
still  nccaalnnally  acted,  it  aflnrda  greater  [deosare  Id 
the  closet.  Sn  highly  did  Addison  eateem  the  talent 
of  Hui;hea.  thit  he  requested  him  to  lUmish  the 
fifth  act  of  'Cnto;'  and  it  was  not  till  some  i 
ureas  had  been  made  in  the  labour,  tliat  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison's  pHTt  interfered.  In  " 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  '  Hughea  was  very 
cnpahle  of  writing  this  fifth  net.  "  The  Siege  of 
Dnmoscus"  is  a  better  troftcdy  tluin  "  Catu,"  thongh 
Pope  nfTecti'd  In  apeak  allghtingly  of  its  outhor.'* 
The  reputation  of  llughes  was  well  sustuned  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  rirtuea  of  this  cellmable  perwitl  (who  died  in 
irso,  at  the  Hgc  of  forty-lhrte)  were  aflteWonately 
commemorated  hy  Sir  Richard  SWele,  In  a  publica- 
tion called  The  neatrr.  'All  tbe  periodical  etaays 
of  Ilugbcs,'  uya  Dr  Drake, '  arc  written  in  a  style 
which  ia,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  elegant ;  they 
occiuionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour  i  and  they  nni- 
furmly  tend  In  fnculcale  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudcntiid,  and  religious.'t    One  of  his  heat  is  oi 

If  we  took   abroad   npon  the  great  multitude  of 

mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  princif '~ 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  a. 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
■peciea,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  hit  coniplciion,  i*  more  or  leu  actuated  by 
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it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uDcommon  thins  to  meet  with 
men  who,  bj  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  ^aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  neyer  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appendages  of  peatness ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  hare  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits;  the 
motive,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstrac^d  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  pansion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil:  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  may 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  lire 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  ait  it  has  been  difierently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
dliqiXMiition  or  a  corrupt  mind ;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
ning, as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  weax  understanding. 
As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  diffe- 
rent! affect  the  body  after  different  manners,  so  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
sire of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  which  they  gain  above  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wound« 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Caesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

*  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  oi  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
think.%  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of 
tome  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  hii  improyed  capacity. 


Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  mM- 
tite  of  gloiy ;  education  determines  it  to  this  or  that 
particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  ihi» 
variety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  which  tlie 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  oblieed  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarkable ;  for  anythinc 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  a|>pa^e^ 
IS  known  to  have  this  good  efl!ect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so 
adorned  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  has 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  firequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  oat  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  bo 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  um  person 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  ymrions 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallyinc  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows,  singinc  <d 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  ^ting  drunk  twice  a  day, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
teiprises  of  the  like  fiety  nature;  for  ootainly  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and'lgiTe 
their  approbation. 

One  vety  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  homan 
nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe- 
rience and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  idiich 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderly  ferments 
of  youthful  blood:  I  mean  the  passion  tor  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident 
father,  the  affectionate   husband,    or  the  generoos 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of  honest 
poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
have  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.    Humanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  incompatible  with  avarice.    It  is  strange  to 
see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  nobis 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adom  human 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  nnso* 
ciable  husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.  IM 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  »  vicioaa 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instancss 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  passinn, 
contrary  to  most  others,  afllects  applause,  by  avoiding 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  it  will  not 
sometimes   endure  even  the  common  deoendes  of 
apparel.    '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor. 
that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him.' 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.    It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great- 
ness to  discern  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  desiroos  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  Uie  hurry  of  life,  that  ho 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worn,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  op 
again  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  ^es  of  hope  and  ftars^ 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  un- 
manly indolence  and  security.  It  is  a  known  stoiy 
of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  Roman  empire,  his  dedres  tuned  upon  oat 
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fiicg.    Active  uid  roanculine  fplriti  in  'be  vigour  uf 

they  debir  theinwlTM  ftom  aiming  At  a.  noble  object, 
their  dcainia  will  moie  Uawniriinli.  and  tbe;r  «iU  fml 
theniaelres  actu&teil  bv  Home  low  uid  »hjei.-t  puatoa. 
if  70U  cat  off  the  top  bniichcs  of  ■  tree,  kod 
It  niffar  it  to  grow  uij  higher,  it  will  not  Uiere- 
ue  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  sc  tba 
bottom.  The  nuui,  indeed,  who  goea  into  the  world 
Ofil;  with  the  niirTow  viewB  of  trlf-intttnt,  who 
eatchn  kt  the  sppUute  of  ui  idle  multitude,  u  ho 
can  find  no  wiliil  contentment  U  the  end  a(  hit  juur 

fail  mf  ;  but  he  who  ia  kctunted  bj  a  nobler  pnn 
dple,  whoH  mind  ift  ao  far  enlarged  as  lo  take  in  the 
pnxpsct  of  his  country's  good,  who  ii  euamaured  with 
that  prain  which  ii  one  of  the  fair  altendanta  of 
Tiitue,  Mid  lalueii  not  thnee  >><»:Un>Mian>  which  ate 
not  eeconded  by  the  impartial  tenlimony  of  his  own 
mind  ;  who  repine*  not  at  the  low  itaiiDii  which  Pro- 
Tidence  baa  at  prewut  allotted  him,  but  ;et  would 
willingly  sdvuice  himwif  by  juatiGnble  meani  to  > 
ii*ing  and  adTantageoiu  ground  ;  BUch  a  man  a 

endeaiour  that  hi> 
I  to  hia  will. 

the  world  with  great  abilitiea,  ie  capable  of  doing 
peat  good  or  minchief  in  it.  It  onght,  thenirore,  to 
be  the  care  of  education  to  infuse  into  the  untainted 
youth  euly  noticea  of  justice  and  honour,  that  to  the 
■'  '0  advautagea  of  good  parte  may  not  take  an 
im,  nor  be  perverted  to  base  and  unworthy 
poiposee.  II  is  the  htuineas  of  religion  and  pbilo- 
•ophj  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to 
gulate  and  direct  them  lo  valuable  we!l-cho»en 
jects;  when  tbeM  bave  pointed  out  tn  us  which 
course  we  ma^  lawfully  'leer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out 
all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and  tempests  of  advenity 
shoulil  rise  upon  ub.  and  not  auRer  ua  to  make  the 
here  we  ivould  be,  it  will,  bowei 


have  neither  Diittaketi  our  course,  uoc  falleu  iutu 
calamitiu  of  our  own  procuring. 

leli^on,  therefore,  were  we  to  cnnaider  it  no  farther 
than  as  it  interpose*  in  the  aiTaira  of  thia  life,  is 
bigfaly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration  ;  aa 
''    sltlei  the  varioua  pretenaions,  and  otherwise  inler- 

ng  inteleats  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  conaulU 

harmony  and  order  of  the  great  community  ;  as  it 


0  pUy  h 


abilities;  as  it  animate*  to  actions  truly  laudable  in 
tbemselvea,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society  ;  aa  it 
inspires  rational  ambition,  correcta  love,  and  elevatee 


)   WRITERS. 


The  politind  conteata  nf  thia  period  engaged  n 
boat  of  misixUaneous  wHItra.  The  most  powerful 
and  effective  bvlnngeil  to  Ihe  Tory  or  Jacobite 
party ;  but  the  Whiga  pnsicssed  one  unflinching  uad 

nliflc  ohampian — Daniel  Dkfue — the  father  or 
nder  of  the  English  novel.  Tliis  excellent  writer 
vaaanativeoTLondon.  tbeson  of  a  St  Giles  butcher, 
and  Ulssenter.  Daniel  wu  born  in  IGGI,  and  was 
Intended  lo  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  entered 
into  trade.  He  jidnad  Ihe  insurrection  of  (he  Duke 
f  Monmouth,  but  escaped  paniilinient  i  and  when 
the  Revolution  came,  waa  one  of  its  steadiest  friends 
and  wannest  admirers.  He  wassucceaiiiely  a  hosier, 
1  tile-maker,  anil  a  woollen -merchant ;  but  without 
luccesa.  Aa  an  author,  he  made.  In  1639,  a  lucky 
venture.    Hia  rriu-iorTi  Engtiihmaii,  a  poetical  latll^ 


in  verse,  and  had  an  nnlimited  mmmand  of  homdf 
and  furclble  lantniase.  Tl^  opening  linet  of  thi* 
■aCire  hare  often  been  qnoted — 

Wherever  God  crectn  a  houae  of  prayer. 
The  devil  alwi.y<  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  eiaiuinatioD, 
The  latter  has  the  largeat  cwngregation. 

Varioua  political  trarta  foDnwed  fWim  the  actiTe 
pen  of  our  author.  In  1703  he  wrote  an  ironical 
treatise  igainat  the  High  Church  party,  entitled 
ne  Shortctt  Wai,  icilh  the  Dismteri,  which  was 
voted  a  libel  by  Ihe  House  of  Commons ;  and  tho  I 
anthnr  being  apprehended,  vaa  lined,  pilloried,  and  ! 
imprisoned.  He  wrote  a  liymn  to  the  pillory,  which 
he  wittily  styUid 

A  hieroglyphic  atate-iaachine, 

CoDdemncJ  to  punish  fancy  in; 

and   Pope  alluded  to  the  circnmstance  with  tba 

spirit  of  a  political  partisan,  not  that  of  a  friotd  to 

literature  or  Lbcrty,  in  hia  '  Donciad' — 

Earleta  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe. 
The  political  Ticlim  lay  nearly  two  years  in  New< 
nie,  during  which  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work, 
Tht  Iltvitw.  puUiahed  twice  a  week.  Tlie  characlcr 
of  Defoe,  notwithatuiduig  hia  political  persecution, 
must  have  stood  lilgh ;  for  he  waa  employed  by  the 
cabinet  of  tjueen  Anne  on  a  miasion  to  ticotlaod  to 
advance  the  great  meaaure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  aflerwarda  wrote  aliialory.  lie  again  tried  hi* 
hand  at  pilitical  iivny,  and  wni  again  tlirown  law 
prison,  and  flned  £800.  Neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
could  understand  Defoe'a  ironical  writinga.  Uia  | 
eonflnement  this  time  lasted,  boweTcr,  only  a  tew  \ 
months.  Admonished  by  dear-bought  experience, 
our  author  now  abandoned  politics,  and  in  1719 
appeared  his  Itotiituim  Cntoe.  The  eitraMrdbary 
success  of  tills  work  prompted  him  to  write  a  variety 
of  other  flclitious  narratives,  as  Moil  Flandtri,  Cap- 
lain  Singbbm,  Duncan  CampMl.  Colmd  Jatk,  7lb 
Hitlory  of  Ihe  Grtal  Plagtit  in  Landm  in  Ifies,  kc 
When  he  hac)  exhauiite<l  this  vein,  lie  applied  him- 
ai-If  to  a  Politirai  Hiilory  of  At  Denit,  A  Stlem  of 
itagic.  The  Complele  Englith  Tradrmia,  A  Too- 
Thnnigh  Great  Britain,  and  otlier  works.  The  life  of 
thia  active  and  voluminona  writer  was  closed  in 
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April  1731.    It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  continued 
•tmggle  with  want,  dolness,  and  persecution.    He 
died  insdrent,  author  of  two  hundred  and  ten  books 
and  pamphlets.    Posterity  has  separated  the  wheat 
from  the  chafif  of  I>efoe*s  writings:  his  political 
tracts  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  his  works  of 
fiction  still  charm  by  their  air  of  truth,  and  the' 
simple  natural  beauty  of  their  style.    As  a  novelist, 
he  was  the  father  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of 
Fielding ;  as  an  essayist,  he  suggested  the  *  Tatler' 
and  *  Spectator  ;*  and  in  grave  irony  he  may  have 
given  to  Swift  his  first  lessons.    The  intensity  of 
feeling  characteristic  of  the  dean — his  merciless 
■com  and  invective,  and  fierce  misanthropy — were 
unknown   to   Defoe,  who   must   have  been  of  a 
cheerful  and  sanguine  temperament;  but  in  iden- 
tifying himself  with  his  personages,  whether  on  sea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  ailventurcs,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Swift.    His  imagination  liad  no  visions 
of  surpassuig  loveliness,  nor  any  rich  combinations 
of  humour  and  eccentricity;  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  ttie  plain  scenes  of  English  life,  in  the  wars 
of  the  cavaliers,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  in- 
famy, in  the  roving  adventures  of  the  buccaneers, 
and  in  the  appalling  visitations  of  the  Great  Plague. 
The  account  of  the  plague  has  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  history,  uid    even    I^rd 
Chatham  believed  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  to  be 
a  true  narrative.    In  scenes  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
craft, he  preserves  the  same  unmoved  and  truth- like 
demeanour.   The  apparition  of  Mrs  Veal  at  Canter- 
bury, *the  eighth  of  September   1705,*  seems  an 
true  and  indubitable  a  fact  as  any  that  ever  passed 
before  our  eyes.    Unfortunately,  the  taste  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Defoe  led  him  mostly  into  low  life, 
and  his  characters  are  generally  such  as  we  cannot 
Sjrmpathise  with.    The  whole  arcana  of  roguery  and 
rillany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.     His  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  not  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist.    It  might  be  thought  that  the  good 
taste  which  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  style  of  such 

Sure  and  unpretending  English,  instead  of  the  in- 
ated  manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  careful  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  from  wandering  so  frequently  into  tlie  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.  But  tliis  moral 
and  tasteful  discrimination  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.  He  was  too  good  and  religious 
a  man  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between 
virtue  and  crime.  He  selected  the  adventures 
of  pirates,  pickpockets,  courte^^ans,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  same  stamp,  because  they  were 
likely  to  sell  best,  and  made  the  most  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holds  them  up  for  imita- 
tion. He  evidently  felt  moat  at  liome  where  he  had 
to  descend,  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject.  The  circum- 
stances of  liobinson  Crusoe,  his  shipwreck  and 
residence  in  the  solitary  island,  invest  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  ronmnee  than  any  of  his 
other  works.  *  Pathos,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  is 
not  Defoe's  general  characteristic ;  he  had  too  little 
delicacy  of  mind.  When  it  comes,  it  comes  un- 
called, and  is  created  by  the  circumstances,  not 
■ought  for  by  the  author.  The  excess,  for  instance, 
of  the  natural  longing  for  human  society  wliich 
Crusoe  manifests  wliile  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Spanish  vessel,  by  falling  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he 
repeated  the  words,  "  Oh,  that  but  one  man  had 
bc«n  saved ! — oh,  that  there  had  been  but  one  !**  is 
In  the  highest  degree  pathetic  The  agonizing  re- 
fiections  of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  sea,  in  Iiis  rash  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate his  island,  are  also  aflecting.*  To  these 
•triking  passages  may  be  added  the  description  of 
Orufloe's  ■ensationa  on  finding  the  foot-print  on  the 


sand — an  incident  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poetiy. 
Tlie  character  of  Friday,  though  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  breaks  the  solitary  seal  of  the  romance, 
is  a  highly  interesting  and  pleasing  delineation,  that 
gives  a  charm  to  savage  life.  The  great  success  cff 
this  novel  induced  the  author  to  write  a  continua- 
tion to  it,  in  which  Crusoe  is  again  brought  among 
the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  attempt  was  Iiazardous, 
and  it  proved  a  failure.  The  once  solitary  island, 
peopled  by  mariners  and  traders,  is  disencluinted,  and 
becomes  tame,  vulgar,  and  commonplace.  The  rela- 
tion of  adventures,  not  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion,  was  the  forte  of  Defoe.  His  inven- 
tion of  common  incidents  and  situations  seems  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  those  minute  references 
and  descriptions  *  immediately  lead  us,*  as  hat  been 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  his  Ilistory  of  Fiction,  *to 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  think 
tliey  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  uiilete  they 
had  been  true.  The  same  circumstantial  detail  of 
facts  is  remarkable  in  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  we 
are  led  on  by  theni  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  moat 
improbable  narrations.*  Defoe,  however,  is  more 
natural  even  than  Swift ;  and  his  style,  though  in- 
ferior in  directness  and  energy,  is  more  copious.  He 
was  strictly  an  original  writer,  with  strong  clew 
conceptions  ever  rising  up  in  his  mind,  wliich  he 
was  able  to  embody  in  language  equally  perspi- 
cuous and  forcible.  He  had  both  read  and  seen 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  observation  certainly  not  equaUed  by  the  store 
of  any  writer  of  tliat  day.  When  we  consider  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  of  Defoe;  that  his  ^iiit  had 
been  broken,  and  his  means  wasted,  by  persecution; 
that  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and 
upwanis  of  fifty-five  years  had  passed  over  him — 
his  composition  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*  and  the  long 
train  of  fictions  which  succeeded  it,  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  self-reliance, 
and  energy  of  character. 

The  power  of  Defoe  in  feigning  reality,  of  firo^ 
ing  the  handwriting  of  nature^  as  it  has  been  fordbfr 
termed,  may  be  seen  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs  Veal'i 
apparition  ;  wliich,  as  complete  in  itself,  and  suited 
to  our  limits  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  *  Drelincourt  on  Death,'  and  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  un- 
saleable and  neglected  work.  The  imposition  was 
a  l)old  one — perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  De- 
foe's inventions ;  and  there  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  *a  matter-of-fact  business-like  style  in 
the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  which  be- 
speaks ineffable  powers  of  self-possession.' 

I 

A  true  Relatinn  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mr$  Veal,  ike 
nejct  day  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrt  Bargrwety  at 
Canterbwy,  the  Eighth  of  September,  1705,  tcAwA 
Apparitiim  recommends  ike  pemsal  of  UhreHneomrt's 
Book  of  Consolations  against  the  Fears  of  Death, 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  cireumstances,  and 
on  (K>  good  authority,  that  my  reading  and  conventa- 
tion  has  not  given  me  anything  like  it.  It  If  fit  to 
ratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mrs 
Ilazgrave  is  the  person  to  whom  Mrs  Veal  appeared 
after  her  death ;  she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can 
avouch  for  hor  reputation  for  these  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  good  character  she  had  from  her  youth  to  the 
time  of  my  acquaintance.  Though,  since  this  relation, 
she  is  calumniated  by  some  people  that  are  friends  to 
the  brother  of  Mn  Veal  who  appeared,  who  think 
the  relation  of  this  appearance  to  be  a  reflection,  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mrs  Baigrave's  re* 
putation,  and  to  Uugh  the  story  oat  of  fflwintfintnceb 
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But  by  the  circumitance  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  di8> 
pofition  of  Mrs  Barcrare,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
usage  of  a  Tery  wicked  husbuid,  there  is  not  jet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  eyer  hear 
her  let  fall  a  deiiponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
nar,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband*s  barbarity, 
which  I  hare  been  a  witness  to,  and  several  other  i>er- 
lons  of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  know  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  ave,  and  for  some 
yean  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
were  perceived  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
her  discourse  very  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house 
in  Dover.  She  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  very  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
he  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quash  the  story.  Mrs 
Veal  was  intimately  acquainted  irith  Mrs  Bargrave 
from  her  childhood.  Mrs  Veal*s  circumstances  were 
then  mean  ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hard- 
ships. And  Mrs  Bargrave  in  those  days  had  as  unkind 
a  father,  though  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mrs  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
that  she  would  often  say,  *  Mrs  Rargrave,  you  are  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world ; 
ana  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  dissolve  my 
friendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  others 
adverse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelincourt  upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
lorrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  Dover,  which  occasioned  Mrs 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacy 
with  Mrs  Bargrave,  though  there  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifTerency  came  on  by 
d^rees,  till  at  lant  Mrs  Bargrave  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a  half,  thougli  above  a  twelvemonth  of 
the  time  Mrs  Bargrave  hath  b«en  absent  from  Dover, 
and  this  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  nvc,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
arguing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Providence, 
though  her  condition  seemed  bard  :  *  And,'  said  she, 

*  I  have  been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done  but  she  hears  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  proved  to  be  Mrs  V^, 
her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Madam,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  I  am  surprised  to 
see  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  but  told 
her  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
her,  which  Mrs  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 
almost  touched,  and  then  Mrs  Veal  drew  her  hand 
across  her  own  eyes,  and  i>aid,  *  I  am  not  very  well,' 
and  so  waived  it.  She  told  Mrs  Bargrave  she  was 
going  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  first. 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
alone !  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have 
a  fond  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  *  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 
great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my  ioumey.' 
So  Mrs  Bargrave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  first,  and  Mrs  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mrs  Bargrave  was  sitting  when 
she  heard  Mrs  Veal  knock.  *  Then,'  says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  my  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship acain,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
it;  and  if  yoa  can  foi|pTe  me,  you  ara  the  beat 


of  women.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  do  not  m«&- 
tion  such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  h»d  an  uneasy  thoaght 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it.'  *  What  did  yoQ 
think  of  me  I'  said  Mrs  Veal.  Says  Mn  Baigravc, 
'I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  foiget  youiMif 
and  me.'  Then  Mrs  Veal  reminded  Mrs  Bvgraye 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  wiUi 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  booka 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt's  Book  or  Death,  which  wis 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  alto 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  othen. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  future  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mrs  Bargrave 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt !  She  said, '  Yes.'  Saji 
Mrs  Veal,  *  Fetch  it.'  And  to  Mrs  Bargmve  goes  up 
stairs,  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  'Dear 
Mrs  Bargrave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith  were  as  open  ai 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numbers  of  angels 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says  ;  therefore  be  comforted  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regard  to  you,  and  that  your  afflictions  are  marks  of 
God*8  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  busincM 
they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed  from  yon. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
peat  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  But  be  assured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  ycu  them,  in  m 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenly  manner,  that  Mrs  Bargrave  wept  seveial 
times,  she  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic^ 
at  the  end  of  which  he  nves  an  account  of  the  livM 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said,  *  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she,  *  there  is  nothing  but  vain  frothy  discourse,  whidi 
is  far  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  art  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,' 
said  she,  *  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did ;  there  was  a 
hearty  friendship  among  them ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found )'  Says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norrid  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully  admire.  Hay* 
you  seen  the  book !'  says  Mrs  Veal.  *  No,'  says  Mrs 
Baigrave,  *  but  I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing 
out.'  *Have  you!'  says  Mrs  Veal;  'then  fet^ 
them  ;'  which  she  did  from  above  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mrs  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waived 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  ache;'  and  then  desiring  Mrs  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mrs  Veal  said,  'Dear  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.'  In  these  verses 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.'  '  Ah !'  says 
Mrs  Veal, '  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.' 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  'Mrs  Bargrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  bv  my  fits  V  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  '  I  think  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  yoo.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mrs  Bargrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  tluui  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  ikkoucht  that  an  lioar  and  three 
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auarten'  conversation  could  all  be  retained,  though 
lie  main  of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  >&n 
BaixraTe  she  would  have  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brotlier,  and  tell  him  she  would  have  him  give  rinp 
to  such  and  such  ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  have  two  broad 
pieces  given  to  her  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  Bargrave  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep  her  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleeve  several  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
•ooured  silk,  and  newlv  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bar- 

CTe  she  must  not  deuj  her.  And  she  would  have 
tell  her  brother  all  their  conversation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  *Dear  Mrs  Veal,'  mvs  Mrs  Bar- 
srave,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
now  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  story 
will  our  conversation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why,' 
says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself?  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Veal, '  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
for  it  hereafter.'  Mrs  Bargrave,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mrs  Veal  said,  '  L«t  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it  ;*  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
flO  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mrs  Bargrave's  daughter ; 
■he  said  she  was  not  at  home.  '  But  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  '  Pll  send  for 
her.*  *  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Mrs  Baigrave  was  returning,  Mrs  Veal  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Baigrave  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
■aid  she  must  be  coing,  though  perhaps  she  might  not 

Sher  journey  till  Alonday ;  and  told  Mrs  Bargrave 
e  hoped  she  ehould  see  her  again  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leave  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Bargrave,  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  above  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  received 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, being  Sunday,  Mrs  Bargrave  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
■ends  a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs  Bargrave's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Bargrave  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
■orae  blunder.  And  though  she  waM  ill,  she  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watnon's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  s^e  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town  ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  have  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  'I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for 
they  must  have  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargrave, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the 
eti«  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  th«  xelated  | 


the  whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  family ;  and  what 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  that  Mrs  Veal 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mrs  Watson  cried 
out,  *  You  have  seen  her  indeed,  for  none  knew,  but 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  scoured.*  And 
Mrs  Watson  ovmed  that  she  described  the  gown  ex- 
actly ;  *for,'  said  she,  *  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.'  This 
Mrs  Watson  blazed  all  about  the  town,  and  avouched 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Bai^ravt's 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition.  And  Capt&in  Watson 
carri^  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mrs  Baigrave's 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  mouth.  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlemen  and  persons  of 

auality,  the  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  world, 
ocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  that 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  for  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
and  pUinly  saw  that  Mrs  Bargrave  was  no  hypochon- 
driac, for  she  always  appears  with  such  a  chewful  air 
and  pleasins  mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  all  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  thought  a  great 
favour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  Mrs  Veal 
told  Mrs  Bargrave  that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
were  just  come  down  from  London  to  see  her.  Says 
Mrs  Bargrave,  *  How  came  you  to  order  matters  so 
strangely  !'  *  It  could  not  be  helped,*  said  Mrs  VeaL 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Dover  just  as  Mrs  Veal  was  ex- 
piring. Mrs  Bargrave  aitked  her  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  *  I  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  I'll  warrant  you  this  mad  fellow  (meaning 
Mrs  Bargrave's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets? 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  I'll  get  something  to  drink 
in  for  all  that ;'  but  Mrs  Veal  waived  it,  and  said, 

*  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs  Bargrave,  which  was 
some  hours,  she  rtKXvUected  fresh  sayings  of  Mrs  VeaL 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mrs  Bargrave, 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mrs  Veal  ten  pounds 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  till  Mrs  Veal  told  her. 

Mrs  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  stoiy,  which 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwilling 
to  believe  it.  A  servant  in  the  neighbour's  yard  ad- 
joining to  Mrs  Bargrave's  house,  heard  her  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mrs  Veal  was  with  her. 
Mrs  Bargrave  went  out  to  her  next  neighbour's  the 
very  moment  she  parted  with  Mrs  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  ravishing  conversation  she  had  with  an  old  friend, 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Death 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  Mrs  Dargmve  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  never  took  the  value  of  a  farthing,  nor 
suffered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  body, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  interest  in  telling  the  story. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifie  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  sec  Mrs  Bargrave:  but  yet  it  is 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  never 
went  near  Mrs  Bargrave;  and  some  of  his  friends 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  person  who  pretends 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notonous  liar 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  crazed 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  herself,  and  it  will 
eficctually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  says  he 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything !  And  she  said  no.  Now, 
the  things  which  Mrs  Veal's  apparition  would  have 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  justice 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  design  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Mn  Baigrave  to 
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to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  appearance,  aa  to 
satiufy  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  aa  to  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
among  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,.  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  purse  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  very  careful 
of  the  kej  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 
ffold  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  VeaPs  often  drawing  her 
hands  oyer  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bargrave  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  aa  if  she 
did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs  Bargrave  of  her  fits, 
to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  stranee  that  phe  should 
put  her  upon  writine  to  her  brother,  to  dispose  of 
rings  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
person's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs 
Bargrave  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonderful 
lore  to  her  and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
affrighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  waiving  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
yent  a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endeavouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
believe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
heavenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Birs  Ba^grave  in  her  affliction,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  Bargrave  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
vention as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  VeaKs  death  the 
very  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, 1  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  Baigrave 
several  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown?  She 
answered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it.'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  Khe  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  knee!  She 
said  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  but  said  she  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  *  And  I  ma^,'  said  she,  *  be  as  soon  per- 
suaded that  your  appantion  is  talking  to  roe  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  at  luch.  I  would  not,'  sa^'s  she,  *  give  one 
fiuthing  to  make  any  one  believe  it ;  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
for  a  long  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  light  by  accident,  it  would  never  have  been 
made  public'  But  now  she  says  she  will  make  her 
own  private  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
says  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation  ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
ful of  people  at  the  time.  Several  particular  gentle- 
men have  had  the  story  from  Mrs  Bargrave  s  own 
mouth. 

This  thing  has  very  much  affected  roe,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
of  fact.  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact, 
because  we  cannot  solve  things  of  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  demonstrative  notions,  seems  strange  to 
me ;  Mrs  Bargrave's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
would  have  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 

[7%e  Cfreai  Plagrue  in  Lcnden.] 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the 
fields  iowaidi  Bow,  for  I  had  a  greal  mind  to  aoo 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the 
ships  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  way*  of 
securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  have  retired 
into  a  ship  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  al 
laftt  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with  this 
poor  man.  First  1  asked  him  bow  people  did  there- 
abouts !  Alas  !  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  village,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  naif  of 
them  are  not  deiMi  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the  house  stuids  open  ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  thef  are  shut  up ;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  nouses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone !  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man  ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  not 
yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  tlui 
you  are  not  visited  !  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  lire,  said  he,  if  they 
roay  be  said  to  live  ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  tho 
children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  1  saw  the  tean  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them !  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  t  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  eiaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  that,  m  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
merc^,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  live  then,  ana  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  I  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  hidloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  fnend,  says  I,  but  how  can  yon  get  money  m 
a  waterman  f  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  t 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  ^on  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  al 
anchor  1  pointing  down  the  river  a  good  way  oelow  the 
town  ;  and  do  yon  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder  I  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  thoee  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board, 
close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may  noi 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I  fasten 
mj  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boaikBy  niid  there  I 
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sleep  by  mjself ;  and  blessed  be  Ood,  I  am  ptcsenred 
hithorto. 

Well,  sidd  I,  friend,  but  will  they  let  jou  come  on 
board  after  you  haTe  been  on  shore  here,  wh^  this 
has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  I 

Whj,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  rery  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
I  think  they  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  never 
go  into  any  nouse  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must 
have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan* 
gerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  b,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  understand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them  here ;  I 
row  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
sometimes  I  row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there;  then  I  go  to  single  farm-houses  on  the  Kentisn 
tide,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the « other.  I  seldom 
come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night. 

Poor  man !  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them  I 

I  have  gotten  four  shillings,  said  he,  which  is  a 

EMbt  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they 
ve  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  eiven  it  them  yet  1 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  cdled,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman  I  sa^s  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !    Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  oom- 
f(»ter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  idll  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment* 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
QMtfed ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine  I 

Say*st  thou  so,  said  1 ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
fiath  than  thine  I  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
oounffe  resting  on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
xefram  from  tears  than  he. 

At  lenffth,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  tne  door,  and  called  Robert,  Kobert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
Tisions  he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  hallooed  again ;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
aack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  called,  and  said,  sudi  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  cany  it 
at  onceon,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  four 
shillings  too,  which  you  said  was  your  week's  pay  I 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it.  So  he 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  seems,  was  her 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money !  Yes,  said  she. 
How  much  was  it!  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  Ix>rd  keep 
you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contributing  tears  to  this 
man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  chari^  for 
his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  friend,  said 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I 
"may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  wh^di 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  oJi 
thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little  more  com- 
fort from  me  ;  God  will  never  forMike  a  famUj  thai 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gave  him  four  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  ston^  and 
call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thank- 
frilness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himself  bat  bj 
tears  running  down  his  face.  He  called  his  wife,  and 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  upon 
hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  that  money; 
and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  her. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness^ 
as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it 
up^;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

[The  TrouUa  cfa  Yomg  I^ks^.] 
[From  the  *  Life  of  Colonel  Jsok.*] 

I  have  often  thought  since  that,  and  with  soma 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more  wwdth  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  share  of  the  plunder] ; 
for  lodging  I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  full  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  thai 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  fbr  me ;  for 
beinf  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they  would  presently 
say  I  had  robbed  somebody,  and  perhaps  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  my  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  they  say 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now,  as  I  was  full 
of  wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  money 
was  to  me  all  that  ni^ht.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  14s. ;  and  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14s.  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last  I  nl 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  the 
four  guineas  into  that ;  but  after  I  had  gone  awhile, 
my  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  so,  so  I  was  fain  to 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  raff  in  the 
street,  and  1  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altoge&er,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  sinee  heard 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  nKmey 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  foul 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it 
served  me  till  I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and 
so  then  put  my  money  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodcixig  in 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  eo  to  deep,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  some 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  bat  li^  with  it  in  my  hand^  and  mj  hand  la 
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my  bom>m ;  but  then  sleep  went  from  mj  ejes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  human  care!  I,  a  poor  besgar  boj, 
could  not  sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  moncj 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  could  hare  slept  up<m  a 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
founder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try  to 

So  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while ;  then 
rop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  I  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thou^t  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  more;  so  I 
passed  that  night  over  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  nisht*s  lest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
neM  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  wnere  I 
should  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thine,  or 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
10,  that  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  have  occasion  fur  it.  Big  with  this 
discovery,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  look  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  I  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  m  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  drove  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Rlind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  in  the'  lane,  I 
found  a  footpath  over  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
several  tree^  for  my  tuni,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  1  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  very  fit;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
behold,  puttuig  my  hand  in  a^ain,  to  lay  it  more 
commodiously,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  mignt  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoverably  lost ;  there  could 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again, 
for  *twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  1  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  I  must  oome  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  b« 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick 
of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a 
passion ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  a^[aiD,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched 
my  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  iriiile 


most  violently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halft>enny  roll, 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  agam :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whipped ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  tne  tree  again,  and  thus  I  did 
several  times.  f 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  op 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^ 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  groimd,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  haid  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  most  or 
light  stufi*,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  given  vray  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  i^ow 
what  I  did,  though  I  shall  never  forget  the  thing j 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  over- 
whelmed me  when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  aa  I 
have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did: 
but  when  that  was  over,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-crying  as  violently  at 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

[Advice  to  a  ToiUh  ofBambUng  DitpomtUm,'] 
[Prom  *  Robinson  Crusoe.*] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  tn^e,  my  head  bc^an  to  be  filled  veiy  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  ancient, 
had  given  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  free  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law:  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea  ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  strongly  against  the  will — 
nay,  the  commands — of  my  father,  and  against  all 
the  intreaties  and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  ^ve  man,  gave  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  forotaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulate 
very  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  lie  anked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
native  country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  fortunes  on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themselves  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too  far  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  nad  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state 
in  the  world — the  most  suited  to  human  happiness ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hurdships,  the  labour 
and  iai9eringB,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  erobuTUaed  rith  the  pride,  luxut?,   uubitii 

Mad  euvy,  of  Uie  upper  pmrt  of  muitlad.     Hn  toLd 

■DC  I  might  judge  of  the  happincM  of  Ihii  atite  by 

tbii  one  tliiDe,  uuuelr,  that  tbiB  wu  the  state  of  life 

which  kll  other  people  euTied  ;  that  kings  hue  fre- 

queutljr  l«jnented  the  luisorahlt  coii*tqueiice»  of  being 

bom  to  great  thinps,  and  ^hhpd  Ibey  bad  been  placed 

I     in  the  middle  of  Ae  two  eilremea,  between  the  mf-a 

I    mnd  the  greait ;  that  the  kim  man  gave  hit  leMimonj 

to  Ihia,  a*  the  juM  standard  of  true  feliiitj,  when  he 

f  pnTcd  to  haie  neither  poiertv  nor  riches. 

He  bade  me  ohserre  it,  and  I  ahould  alwap 
I  that  the  calamitiei  of  life  were  thared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  midJle 
'•  itation  had  the  fewest  diBHaten.  and  was  not  eipoiwd 
I  to  to  manj  Ticinitudet  u  the  higbi^r  or  lower  part  uf 
roanklDdi  nay,  they  were  not  »ubjecl«l  to  bo  man 
diitemptn  and  uneuiueasea,  either  of  bodj'  or  mint 
M  thcwe  wen  who,  by  vicioui  liiing,  luiuiy,  and  ci 
tnngancea  on  one  hand,  or  bj  hard  labour,  want  < 
neoeiBariM,  and  meati  or  iuaufficieiit  diet  on  (he  other 
band,  bring  dibtempera  upon  themfielrea  bj  the  na 
oonMOuenceB  of  their  waj  of  liring  ;  that  the  middle 
ftation  of  life  wai  calculated  for  all  kind  of  Tirlusa, 
and  all  kind  of  eiijujmeuCa ;  that  peace  and  plent* 
»en  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietueu,  health,  eocietj,  all 
rnbie  diieisiona,  and  all  deniiabU  pleaauret,  were 
bleaainga  attending  Ihe  middle  atation  of.life; 
that  thi.a  wBj  men  went  aileoll;  and  unoothly  through 
the  worid,  and  comfortablj  out  of  it ;  not  embairaiiaed 
with  the  laboun  of  the  bauds  or  of  the  tead;  nol 
to  a  life  of  alaTer;  for  dail};  bnad,  or  bawwd  with 
peipleied  circumaiancea,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
and  the  bod;  of  rest;  uot  eurued  with  the  pi 
of  eoTjr,  or  the  secret  burning  luat  of  ambitJO 
great  tbiiiea  — but  in  cuy  circumitauce),  aliding 
gentlj  through  the  world,  and  Hnsibly  laaling  the 
eweeta  of  liiing  without  the  bitter  ;  feeling  that  the; 
an  happy,  and  teaming,  b;  eieiy  daj'a  eiperi 

After  thia  he  preued  me  eameitl]',  and  in  the  moat 
•ffertionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young  man,  or  "" 
precipitate  myielf  into  miseries,  which  natare,  ai 
the  atalioD  of  life  I  waa  bom  in,  aeem  to  hare  pc 
Tided  against ;  that  I  waa  under  no  neceasitj  of  aeel 
ing  my  bread  \  that  he  would  do  veil  for  me,  ai 
endeaTour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  irtation  of  life 
which  be  had  been  just  rcconimending  to  mej 
that,  if  I  waa  not  rerj  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  moat  be  my  mere  fate,  or  fault,  that  muat  binder 
it;  and  tbU  ho  should  hare  nothing  M  answer  for, 
lUTing  thus  diacbareed  bit  duty,  in  warning  me 
■gainst  meamirm  which  he  knew  wouid  be  lo  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  u  be  would  do  rei?  kind 
UuDgi  for  me,  if  I  would  atar  and  aettte  at  home  aa 
ha  dunted,  so  be  would  not  have  ao  much  ham]  in 
my  miitfortune)  a*  to  giie  me  any  cncaumgrmcnt  lo 
gD  away ;  and,  to  close  all,  he  (old  me  I  had  mr 
«der  l^her  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 

into  the  Low  Country  want,  but  could  not  prerail,  bia 
joung  deairea  prompting  him  to  ruu  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed;  and  Chough  he  said  he  would 
not  cease  to  pny  for  me,  yet  be  would  iriiiure  to  aay 
to  me,  that  if  i  did  take  this  foolish  step,  Ood  would 
not  bleas  me — and  I  would  hate  leisure  hereafter  to 
nflect  upon  having  neglected  hia  counsel,  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery. 


BERNanD  MiHDEni4,E,  author  of  T^  FaUi  uf 
7^  Bttt,  wu  a  nervous  and  )^phic  writer,  who 
•qiuuidered  apon  osdcsa  and  lax  ipeculationa  powers 
that  would  hare  fitted  lilm  admirably  for  baing  a 


btit  ttxa\t  early  to  have  come  to  England,  where 
he  practised  aa  a  phyaician.  After  aome  obscure 
work),  Muideville  pniduccd,  in  1723,  hi*  celebrated 
FaUe  o^  Tht  Dea.  or  Primte  Tku  Madt  Pfilk 
BeutfiU,  which  waa  soon  rendered  conapicuoui  by 
being  preaenled  by  tlic  grand  jury  of  Middleacx,  on 
account  ut  ita  ininioral  and  peniicloua  tendency. 
Bishop  Berkeley  anawered  tlie  argumenta  at  tb« 
Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  Leilert  lo  Diim.  He 
also  publiihed  Frte  ThaaahtM  on  Etli^em.  and  An  la- 
quiry  intD  tht  Orioin  c/ llimoia;  and  Ihe  Ctt/MUai  of 
Ckriitianiff  m  War,  both  of  which,  like  hii  Fable, 
were  of  questionable  tendency.    He  died  in  1733. 

The  satire  of  Mandevillu  la  general,  Dot  individaal; 
yet  Ilia  eiamplea  are  itrong  and  lively  pictutea.  He 
deacribea  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  different  pro- 
fetiiona  and  forma  of  aociety,  and  then  atfempta  to 
show  that  they  are  tubseitient  to  the  grandeur  and 
worldly  happineaa  of  the  whole.  If  nunkind.  lie 
aayi,  coold  be  cured  of  the  foilingi  they  ore  nalorally 
guilty  of,  thej  would  cease  to  be  capable  of  forming 
vBAti  potent,  and  polite  societiea.  Hia  object  « 
chiefly  to  cfiivrt  the  n-sder,  btdng  conscious  tl 
maniuQd  are  not  euily  reuoned  out  of  their  foUiea. 
Another  of  Ihe  paradoxes  of  Manderille  is.  that 
charity  achuols,  and  oil  aorta  of  edocation,  ore  injo- 
rioua  to  the  lower  classes.  Tlie  view  which  he  lake* 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enough  ti 
have  been  worthy  the  adoption  of  Swift;  and  somi 
-r  !.=_  J ,.  ^r  _. .  inferior  to  those  of  the 


FoteJ 


mple: 


[Ffatt(ry(/(JWft«ii.] 
If  you  ask  me  wbero  to  look  for  those  beautlfal 


shining  qualili 


of  prime  mi,i 


and  the  gnat 


dedicationn,  addreaaea,  epitaphs,  funeral  tt ,  ^, 

inscriptions,  1  answer,  TAnr,  and  iiowhete  e!»e.  Wliere 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  sUtue  ' 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it  I  Tia  the  p 
outside  only  lliat  has  the  skill  and  labour  ..  ^. 
sculptor  to  boast  of;  what  is  out  of  sight  is  untoacbed. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  cat  open  lbs  breast  In 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  show 
vour  ignorance,  and  deatrny  the  workmanship.  This 
has  often  made  me  compoie  the  virtues  of  great  men 
to  your  large  China  jats :  they  make  a  fine  show, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.  One  would, 
by  the  bulk  they  appear  in,  and  the  value  that  i>  set 
upon  them,  think  they  might  be  very  useful ;  but 
look  inio  a  thomiand  of  them,  and  you  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  but  duat  and  cobwebs. 

[Soctdy  Command  W  a  Bowl  of  PmA.} 
Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that  an  el. 
mies  to  extremes  will  tell  me  that&ugaltty  might  hap- 
pily auppiv  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodig^ity  and 
avaricn;  that  if  men  had  not  ao  many  prrafuae  wava 
of  apending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  tr ' 
many  evil  practices  to  anmpe  it  together,  and  con., 
quenlly  that  the  same  DUiuber  of  men,  fay  equally 
avoiding  both  extremes,  might  render  Ihemteln 
more  happy,  and  be  lea  vicious  without  than  lh( 
could  with  them.  Whoever  argues  thus,  shoiD  bin 
df  a  better  man  than  he  is  «  politician.  Frugality 
like  honesty,  a  mean  alarring  virtue,  that  is  only 
t  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  are 
)ntenled  lo  be  poor  so  they  mav  be  ea^  ;  but  in  a 
largo  stirring  nation,  you  majr  have  soon  enough  tl 
it.  Tu  an  idle  dreaming  virtue  that  employs 
liandi,  and  therefore  veiy  uselew  in  a  tiading  counti 
where  there  are  vast  numben  that  one  way  or  otba 
be  all  set  to  work.    Prodigality  luw  a  tbeusasd 
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inTentions  to  keep  people  from  sitting  still,  thftt 
frugalitj  would  nerer  toink  of;  and  as  this  must 
consume  a  prodigious  wealth,  so  avarice  aeain  knows 
innumerable  tricks  to  rake  it  together,  whidi  frugality 
would  scorn  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  always  allowed  to  compare  small  things 
to  great  ones,  especially  if  they  ask  leave  first ;  but  to 
compare  great  things  to  mean  trivial  ones  is  unsufier- 
able,  unless  it  oe  in  burlesque ;  otherwise,  I  would 
compare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  very 
low)  to  a  bowl  01  punch.  Avarice  should  be  the 
lourinff,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.  The 
water  1  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
nature,  the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  spiritual  essence,  should  be  an  equival^t  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  several 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
should  make  any  tolerable  liquor.  The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  iudiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

[_Pomp  cmd  Superfluity.} 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laitr, 
of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthly 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  raging  among 
them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  an3rwhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved  o^ 
coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  country !  If,  despising  all  visible  decora- 
tions, they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 
of  the  mind,  whv  should  they  borrow  so  many  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darling  toys, 
of  the  luxurious  !  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
bishop,  or  even  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  be  ffood  and  virtuous,  and  endeavour  the 
conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasioQ  for  greater 
revenues,  richer  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
ance as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  man! 
What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
men  in  power !  A  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
practise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
as  he  that  is  constantly  served  with  three  courses  and 
a  dozen  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  as  full  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 
without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 
sixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 
mind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden:  a  man  may 
bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 
injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 
but  that  an  indifferent  skuUer,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it,  might  carry  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 
one  man  can  con  tarn,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oars, 
especially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

*  This  shnfle  of  MandevUle  maj  have  suggested  the  very 
bmnoroua  one  in  the  *  IU;)eotfld  Addresses,'  where  Cobbett  is 
made  to  aay— *  England  is  a  large  earthenware  plpldn.  Jolm 
Ball  ia  the  beef  thrown  into  it.  Taxes  are  the  hot  water  he 
boils  in.  Rotten  boroughs  are  the  fnel  that  Maaes  under  this 
same  pipUn.    Farliamant  is  ths  ladle  that  sttn  the  hodgv- 


Westminster;   or  that  humility  is  so  pond^ous  R 
virtue,  Uiat  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

▲NDEBW  FLETCHER  Of  SALTOITN. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  bom  in  1653,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Saltoun,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  IL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scuffle,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in 
Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  ReYolution, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Scottish  aflTairs.  His 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,* 
according  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy :  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  sare  it*  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  discourses.  One  of  these,  entitled  An  Ac- 
count of  a  ConveraaUon  concerning  a  Right  Regulation 
of  Govemmenta  for  the  Common  Good tf  Mankind,  ina 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose^  the  EarU  of  Rothee, 
Roj^mrghf  and  Haddington,  from  London^  the  firet  of 
December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  favour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  r  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  that  belieyed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  ehould  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation.*  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
stiid  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessiTe 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prerailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  condition  as 
happy  and  useM ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  painti 
the  state  of  the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colours 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfullpr  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discourm 
on  the  Affairs  of  Scodand,  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sxetch : — 

*  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besidei  a 
great  many  poor  fiunilies  yery  meanly  provided  ibr 
by  the  diurdi  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  oa 
bad  food,  fall  into  urious  diseases)  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  people  beggingylrom  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  veir  grievooe 
burden  to  so  jpoor  a  country.  And  though  ti&e  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  tins  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  beoi  about  one  hundred  tiiou* 
sand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  even  those  of  Gk)d  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discover,  whidi 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murden 
have  beoi  discovered  among  them ;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind 
of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  Insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant 
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fW)m  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
thousands  of  them  meet  t<^ether  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
lighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
wden,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that  they 
■hould  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse 
upon  us.' 

J0NATHAN*8WIFr. 

The  most  x>owerflil  and  original  prose  writer  of 
this  period  was  Dr  Swift,  the  celebiated  dean  of 
8t  Patrick's.  We  ha^e  already  noticed  his  poetir, 
whidi  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  strangely 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  worka  were 
written  for  mere  fame  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restless  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  caprices,  or  re- 
■entment  In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  says — 
'All  my  endeaTours,  fh)m  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
■elf,  were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  hare 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
Is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  ofSce  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.*  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fhiit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
8wift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  yin- 
dicate  the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-four ;  for  Swift,  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitled  A  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and 
Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  doses  with  a  fine  simile.  *  Although,*  he 
says,  *  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  ^anny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
Tance  to  tiieir  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct 
M  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.* 
8wift*s  next  work  was  his  BatUe  of  the  Books^  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battle^  the  Books*  exhi- 
Uts  all  the  characteristics  of  ^Wft*s  style,  its  per- 
■QDal  satire,  and  strong  rac^  humour.  These  qualities 
were  Airther  displayed  in  his  Tale  of  a  TtUf,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  published  in  1704. 
The  olject  of  his  powerful  satire  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast  *,  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Popery,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  their 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  any  clergyman  could  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  religious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  pubUcations  united  him  with 
tlie  Tory  party.  In  1708  appeared  his  Sentiments 
of  a  Chiarck  <ff  England  Man^  m  Be^»ect  to  Riiigum 


and  Government,  his  Letters  on  the  Saenanental  Test, 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Chrisdanify,  and 
Predictions  Jfor  the  Year  1708,  ^  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq.  Various  political  tracts  followed,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are.  The  Conduct  of  the  ABies, 
published  in  1712,  and  The  PubHc  Spirit  of  the  Whigs, 
m  1714.  The  latter  incensed  the  Duke  of  Argvle 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  proQlamatioin  o%r- 
ing  a  reward  of  £300  was  issued  for  Uie  discovery  of 
the  author.  In  1713,  Swift  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  faSkiwed 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.  He  withdrew  to  Ireland,  a  disa^x>inted 
man,  full  of  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and 
things  of  his  age.  His  feelings  partly  found  vent 
in  several  works  which  he  published  on  w*tini*#l 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceedingly  po- 

Sular — A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of '  Irish 
fanufactureSy  and  Letters  by  M,  B,  Drapier  against 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.  His  talents  were  in  full  vigour,  and  nis 
mind,  ever  active,  poured  forth  a  vast  number  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  1726  1^ 
peared  Gulliver's  Travelsj  the  most  original  and 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.  A  few  of  his 
friends — Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arhuthnot — 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  sati- 
rical romance ;  but  it  puzzled  the  world  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  increase 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.  While 
courtiers  and  politicians  recognised  in  the  adventures 
of  Gulliver  many  satirical  allusions  to  the  court  and 
politics  of  England — to  Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  history — the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  saw  and  fait  only  the 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  narrative.  The  1^ 
pearance,  occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  the  tiny 
Lilliputians-^ the  gigantic  Brobdingnagians — the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahoos — ^with 
the  pbJlosophic  researches  at  Laputar— «11  possessed 
novelty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearned  reader, 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotions  of  sur- 

?rise,  delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  reprobation. 
lie  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simple,  pure,  and  un- 
afi*ected,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  Jie  dwells  on  the  most  improbable  cir- 
cumstances, are  displayed  in  fiill  perfection  in  Gul- 
liver, which  was  the  most  carefVilly  finished  of  all 
his  works.  Some  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  qoestioiis, 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  aftensivds  ptoduoed. 
His  other  prose  works  were,  A  History  of  CAe  Four 
Last  Years  of  Qtieen  Anne  (not  published  till  long 
after  his  death).  Polite  Conversation,  a  hajmy  satire 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionaUe  life,  and  jbirtetions 
for  Servants,  a  fragment  which  also  appeared  after 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  considerable 
pains.  It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute  observa- 
tion which  distinguished  Swift,  and  which  some- 
times rendered  him  no  very  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.  Various  editions  of  Swiix*s  works  have  been 
published,  but  the  best  and  most  compete  is  that  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  nineteen  volumes.  His  rank  as 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  established.  In  origi- 
nality and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  wit 
and  irony — the  latter  of  which 

he  was  bom  to  introduce, 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  uss 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent  He  was  deficient  in 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  ^"*f>ginstimi  The 
frequency  with  which  he  dwdHs  on  groas  and  dia- 
gosting  images,  betnji  a  calJoiMnen  of  ftding  tkcl 
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r  regiuna  of 

Laugh  uid  atiAke  in  lUbel&ia'  eu;  cbiir  ; 
though  it  vu  itill,  u  Coleridge  hai  remark^ 
*  the  Kill  of  lUbelaii  dwelling   in   a  iry  place' 
Of  the  '  Bprioua  air'  of  Cervantc*,  which  Pope  has 
*1«  bestowed  un  his  fViend,  the  traces  are  less  ft-e- 

it  uid  distinct  We  cwi  lairfelj  conceive  him 
__  .  ive  ever  reBdthe'Fuery  Queen' or'Midtaiiinier 
Night's  Urcam.'  The  pnlimhlc  nnd  ffimiliur  object* 
of  life  irere  the  murces  of  his  inspiration;  and  in 
flctitjous  nnTTntiTe,  lie  excels,  like  Ricbnrdson  and 
Define,  by  puinting  and  grouping  minQte  particD- 
Urs,  IhHt  impart  ti)  Ills  most  CTtrnvagant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reidit}'.  Always  luU  of 
thought  and  observation,  bis  clear  persplcuBUs  style 
never  tires  in  the  pemsoL  When  eihaiuted  by  the 
works  of  Imaginative  writers,  or  the  ornate  periods 
of  Htatcsmen  and  philosophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
oheervation.  and  caustic  wit,  ore  fdt  to  be  a  Icgauy 
of  ineatimahle  value.  He  was  eniphstitiiliy  a  matla- 
In  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  bisthultj, 
is  ertilled  to  our  reverence. 

I'lic  satirical  vein  of  Swiit  is  well  eiempllfled  In 
bis  'A  Foment  against  Abolishing  Cluistianlty,'  the 
very  title  of  wlilcli  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
runs  as  follows; — 'An  Argument  to  prove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  ta 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
efltrls  proposed  thereby.'  Two  BpednieoB  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 

[/, 


and  pleasure  are  ape  to  murmur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  siHbt  of  so  many  do^le-tail  ponons,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  th«ir  way,  and  offend  their  eyes ;  but,  at 
tbe  same  time,  thoAW  wise  reformers  de  not  consider 
what  on  ndvontage  and  felicity  it  is  for  grot  wits  to 
bu  olwayi  pniided  with  objects  of  icnrn  and  contempt, 
in  order  tu  eiereiso  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
ivert  their  spleen  from  faUiDi:  ou  each  other,  or  en 
letusetFCA ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done 
iUiDut  Ihc  least  imaginable  danger  to  their  pcraom 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature 
if  Chriilianity  were  onca  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-tbiiikerx,  the  strong  rcaiWDerB,  and  the  men  of 
profound  leaniing,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculoleJ  in  ail  points  whereon  to  display  their 
■bititicsl  Wliat  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
—0  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  con- 
'      ucIicD,  hath  bucii  wholly  tume'l  upon  nulleiy 

able  to  t\\\t\v  or  diitinguiab  themulieii  ou 
any  otter  subject  I     \\'e  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  ne  take 
away  tho  gwatcat,  perhops  tbe  omly  topic  we  hi 
left  I     Who  would  ever  hare  euxceclcd  Asgill  f  i 
wit  or  Tolnnd  for  a  philoaopber,  if  the  ineAausti 
stock  of  Cbrintionitv  hod  not  t>ceD  at  band  to  piorlde 
leia  with  materials  T     What  other  subject 


le  wiac  choice  of  tbe  subject  that  alone  a^lometb 
and  diatinguisheth  the  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
aach  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  thev  would  immediately  ha»B  sunk  into 
silence  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  1  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  i^  fean 
altogether  imaeinaiy,  that  the  abolialiing  of  Christi- 
-iiiC7  maj,  peAaji*,  Iviiig  tha  diuteb  in  doogcr,  oi 


least  put  the  senate  to  the  tronble  of  or 
;  vote.  I  doaire  T  may  not  be  miaunderatood ;  I 
1  far  Dvm  presuming  to  aiEnn  or  think  that  the 
church  is  iit  iloDger  at  present,  or  aa  things  now  stand, 
low  not  how  soon  it  may  he  so,  when  the 
religion  ia  repealed.  AJ>  plausible  as  thia 
project  leems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
■  r  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  til  " 
itheistf,  deists,  socinians,  anti-lrinitarians,  K 
subdiviaioiiB  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
fur  the  present  ecclesiastical  eatablishment. 
'  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramen- 
e*t ;  they  are  very  indifferent  with  regard  to 
lonies;  nor  do  they  hold  thej'H  dirinum  of  epia- 
copacy.  Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
'  steplowards  altering  the  conttitution  of  the  church 
eatabliahed,  and  setting  up  presbytery  in  its  stead ; 
>liich  1  leave  to  be  fattlier  considered  by  those  al  the 
helm. 
And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  all  1  have  aaid, 
shall  mill  be  thoufrht  necessaiy  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Ctiriatianiti,  1  would  humbly 
offer  an  amendmeut,  that,  instead  of  the  word  Ckrit- 
tioKity,  may  be  put  rdigion  in  geiieisl ; 
cdve  will  much  better  answer  all  tho  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projecton  of  it.  For  as  long  as  we  leave 
in  being  a  Oul  and  his  Providence,  with  alt  tho  ne- 
cessary consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
meu  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premioes,  we  do 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  eo  etTcctually  aiuiihilate  the  pre*<ent  schema  of 
the  Gojpel.  For  of  what  use  Is  freedom  of  thought, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appeatnnce,  of  all 
objections  against  Chriatianitjl  And  therefore  tbe 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  aU 
the  parts  have  surh  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  ungle  noil, 
the  whole  fabric  muKt  fall  to  the  ground. 

[Ar^mtnUfof  Oie  Alolifian  of  ClirinianUy  Tnalid.'\ 
It  ia  likewise  urged,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  pomons,  whoee 
revonucn,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  al  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free- thinking, 
enemies  to  prieslcraft,  narrow  princiides,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  omamenC  to  the 
court  and  town  ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recrui 
fieet  and  armies.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  b 
slderatioD  of  some  weight ;  but  then,  on  tbe  ether 
side,  several  tbiiiga  deserve  to  bo  considered  likewise  : 
OS,  fiist,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  tbat 
in  certain  tracts  of  couDtty,  like  what  we  call  pariihvA, 


Then 


vougct 


i,tbat 


e  modem  form  of 


the  revenues  of  tbe  church  throughout  tl 
would  be  lat:ge   enough   to   maintain   two 
youtig  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  uie  .      ' 
speech,  would  malie  them  a 

Another  advantage  propoiea  oy  lue  aooininiT 
Christianity,  is  tbe  clear  pain  of  one  day  in  si 
which  is  now  entirely  loat,  and  consequeotlv  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  coniiderable  in  trade.'bu- 
uess,  and  pleasure;  benides  tho  lots  to  the  public 
•0  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  handa  of  the 
clergy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houses, 
market-houaeg,  eichangea,  (  '        '    ' ' 

other  public  edificw. 

1  hope  1  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.     1  readily  own  there  bath  been  an  oU 
tom,  time  out  of  mind,  Ibr  people  to  anemble  i 
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churches  eTerj  Sunday,  and  that  shops  are  still  fre- 
quently shut  up,  in  Older,  as  it  is  conceiyed,  to  pre> 
•erre  tne  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  how 
this  can  prove  a  hindnwce  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
hard  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house !  are  not  the  taverns  and  cof- 
feehouses open !  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  sea- 
ion  for  taking  a  dose  of  physic !  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  I  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry!  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
Tantage  of  dress !  where  more  meetings  for  business ! 
where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  sorts !  and  where  so 
many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep ! 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
forgoing,  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of  Christianity : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prefer  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
adversaries,  before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
■tate. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
tage would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  will  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth  !  Is  this  a  fair  consequence !  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  diseases  themselves ! 
Are  party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phrases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles !  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them !  Are 
envy,  pride^  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
dators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners !  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines  and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could ! 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  instead  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 

auestion  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
anger !  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other  I  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whigs  Mrs 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valeutini,*  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  very  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  besan  (if  I  remember 
right)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  m  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  grace  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 

terly  to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
ingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objected,  as  a  very  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  \nost  in  use 
towards  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure, 
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which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  men  alive. 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy  so 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter 
calmly:  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  p|olite  fzee- 
thinker,  whether,  in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  pre- 
dominant passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonder- 
ful incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taste, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  care  thai 
the  ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silk% 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  prohibitions  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  ifaiprove  the  pleasures  of  the 
town  ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  b«^^  al- 
ready, as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  giving 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  firom  the  spleen. 

ILudicrom  Imoffe  of  Fanaticitm,'] 
CFrom  a  *  Diaoonrse  on  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit.'] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  visit  he  was 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  oflTer  of  several 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as,  fiery  chariots, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  he  refused 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.  Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  as 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  by  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtlew  with 
good  reason.  For,  since  that  Aiabian  is  known  to 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  religious  system  from 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  but  just  he  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  wherein  the 
good  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  not 
been  backward.  For  though  there  is  not  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car- 
riages for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or  ease, 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomet. 

A  Meditation  upon  a  Broomstidc^  according  to  Ai 
itr^  and  manner  qf  the  Hon.  Robert  JBoifk*M  MediUt' 
turns. 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingIo> 
riously  lying  in  that  neglected  comer,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  vain  does 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  nature,  bj 
tying  that  withered  bimdle  of  twigs  to  its  si4>less 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  lens;th,  worn 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  is 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed, 
and  said  within  myself.  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick!  nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,^  the  proper  branches  of  this  reason- 
ing vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has 
lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enttr 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoUs  it  never  bore, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  thougn  the  sweepinss  of 
the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  shoiud  be  apt  to  ridicule 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are  of 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  menf  defaults  I 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head:  and  pray^ 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-tunry  ersaiure^  his 
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faculties  perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational,  his 
head  where  his  heels  should  be — poTelling  on  the 
earth!  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a 
unirersal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remoyer 
of  grierances ;  rakes  into  eyeiy  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  yery  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
slavery  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserving ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

{^AdverUwti  qf  Gulliver  in  Bnbdingnag.'] 

[Thrown  amongst  a  people  described  as  about  ninety  fsst 
hl|^,  Gulliver  is  taken  in  oharRe  by  a  young  lady  oonneoted 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  made  in  which  to  keep  him 
and  oarry  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that  country, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ri(U- 
culous  and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Gluradalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  t)eing  close  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
sion between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  «tn  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
grass-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
distance  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddenly  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls  ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my 
face,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  01"^  lemon  thyme,  but 
so  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  eo 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  bccauHC  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  Europe,  which  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurM,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intreated 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  covemess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay ;  the  dog,  following 
the  scent,  came  directly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straight  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  go^  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  mv 
plothes.    But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well, 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  myself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  culed  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  But  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen'a 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  nol 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Glumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  wae 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talont. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  observe  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  m  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difference and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  remember,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Glumdalclitch  had  just  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  him  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  thoush  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  readi  <tf 
his  claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  1  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  binl's  nei*k,  and  I  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  1  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
laiger  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sca-voyagcs,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  1  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer- 
cise of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  mv  health  t 
I  answeretl,  that  \  understoo^l  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  eiuploynient  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  jet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  dune  in  their  country,  where  the 
smalle»t  wherry  was  e<iual  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  l>oat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  in- 
structions, in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  kinc, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full  of  water  wiUi 
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IM  in  it  by  way  of  trinl ;  where  I  could  not  manage 
my  two  KuLls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  project  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trou^  of  three 
httudre<l  foot  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which 
beins  well  pitched,  to  proTeut  leaking,  was  placed  on 
the  noor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace. 
U  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  grow  stale  ;  and  two  senrants  could 
easilT  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to 
row  for  my  own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselves  well  enter- 
tained with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
sleer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fans ; 
and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  1  pleased, 
when  I  had  done,  Glunidalclitch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
having  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  governess, 
who  attended  Olumdalclitch,  very  otficiously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
through  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  have  fallen 
down  forty  f«<t  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
corking-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman*s 
stomacher;  the  hea^l  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Olumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  so  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceJTing  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  fn>g  lay  concealed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-place, 
dimbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  OTertumin^.  When  the  frog  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
deformed  animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However,  I 
desired  Olumdalclitch  to  let  mc  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Olumdalclitch  had 
locked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  visit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  cloKct-wiudow  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-vrindow,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  frolic- 
some animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  farther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  every  side  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
■pent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at 
length  seixed  the  lappet  of  my  coat  (which,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  very  thick  and  strong), 


and  dragged  me  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  right  fore- 
foot, andheld  me  as  a  nune  does  a  child  she  it  going 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  crea- 
ture do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  when  I 
oifered  to  struggle,  he  squeezed  me  so  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  of 
his  own  species,  by  his  often  stroking  m^  face  very 
gently  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  diversions  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closet-door,  as  if 
somebody  were  opening  it;  whereupon  he  snddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  come  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he 
clambered  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  I 
heard  Olumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  llie  poor  girl  was  almost  dis- 
tracted;' that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an 
uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders ;  the  monkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cramming  into  my  mouth  some  victuals  he  had 
squeexed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chaps,  and 
patting  me  when  1  would  not  eat ;  whereat  many  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  neither 
do  I  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  bhuoied,  for  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enough  to  every- 
body but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stones, 
hoping  to  drive  the  monkey  down;  but  this  was 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  very  probably  my  brains 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted  by 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  aini  finding 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make 
speed  enough  vrith  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on  a 
ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to 
fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling  over 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  honest 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen, climbed  up,and  patting 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  me  down  safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the  mon- 
key had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  my  dear 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  small 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  vomiting,  which  gave  me 
great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruised  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeezes  given  me  by  this  odious  ani- 
mal, that  1  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight, 
llic  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  majesty  made  me 
several  visits  during  my  sickness.  The  monkey  was 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  should 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  recovery  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  pleased  to 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  an^ked 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were  while  I 
lay  in  the  monkey*s  paw  ;  how  I  liked  the  vic- 
tuals he  gave  me ;  his  manner  of  feeding ;  and 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my 
stomach.  He  desired  to  know  what  I  would  have 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  country.  I 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  dozen 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed  to  attack  me. 
And  as  for  uiat  monstrous  animal  with  whom  1  was 
so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  fears  had  sufifered  me  to  think  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  my  hanger  Hooking  fiercely,  and  clap- 
ping  my  hand  upon  &e  hilt  as  I  spoke)  when  he 
poked  his  phw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should 
have  given  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have  made 
him  glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haste  than  he  pat 
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it  in.  This  I  delirered  in  a  firm  tone,  like  a  person 
who  was  jealouM  lest  his  <x)urage  should  be  called  in 
question.  Howerer,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
besides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  majesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  rain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  d^ree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  1  have 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very  nequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  contemptible 
Tarlet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

[ScUire  on  Prrtended  Philowphen  and  PrqjectonJ] 

[In  the  description  of  bis  fancied  Academy  of  Lsgado  in 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift  ridicules  those  quack  pretenders  to 
science  and  knaviah  projectors  who  were  so  comnu>n  in  his 
day,  and  whose  Khemas  sometimes  led  to  ruinous  and  distress- 
ing oonsequencea] 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  1  could  not 
be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  mcragre  aspect,  with 
sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  into  vials  hermeti* 
cally  sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  yeus  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
but  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
very  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  1  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  phident  insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  had  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  bury,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetables,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
^uud  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
IB  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  charge  and 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  hung  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
row passaffe  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had 
such  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
the  former,  because  they  understood  how  to  weave  as 
well  aa  apin.    And  he  proposed  fiurther,  that  bj  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved  ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  as, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  eveirbody'a 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coin- 
cide with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  obsenrody 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academyy 
the  other  beinj^  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  n>e- 
culative  leammg,  of  whom  I  shall  say  somethmg 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  mors, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  b«en  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  ufe.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and 
fifty  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  othen 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  others 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  horse  to  preserve  them 
firom  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  chaff,  wherein  he  affirmed  the  true  seminal  yir- 
tue  to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  oomposition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied^ 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  Hie 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  project<»s  in  speoa- 
lative  learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  veiy  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame  which  toi^ 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  loi^th  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  I  mi^t  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  project  for  improving  speculatiye 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  head.  Every 
one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivanoe, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and 
vrith  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  jdiilo- 
sophy,  poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theoloAT, 
without  the  lowt  assistance  from  genius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  Uie  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  some  larger  than  others.  Thsy 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  tlM 
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MTenbl  lines  softly  as  they  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  where  they  found  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  thej  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  bojrs,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  eyery  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contriycd,  that  the  words  shifted 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moyed 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  several 
volumes  in  lar^  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
oat  of  those  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  however, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
five  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  several  col- 
lections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  invention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  general  proportion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
And  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicativeness,  and 
promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  goo<I  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  1  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leave  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  1  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controversy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rival. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages,  where 
three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting 
polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plain,  that  every  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diminutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  siuco  words 
are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessary  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
are  to  discourse  on.     And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulvar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.     However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
Mheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
must  be  obliged   in   proportion  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.     1  have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sages  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlcrs  among  us,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an 
hour  t<^ther;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  otner  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leave.    But,  for  short  conversations,  a  man  may  cany 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  arms,  enough 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  of  artificial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  invention 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  nations,  whose  goods 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  ar  nearly 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  compre- 
hended. And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministen  of  state,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

1  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  master 
taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarre  imaginable  to 
us  in  Europe.  The  proposition  and  demonstration 
were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  compowd 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  to 
swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  for  three  days 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  suc- 
cess hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  partly  by 
the  perverseness  of  lads;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  before  it  can  operate ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstinence 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  but  ill 
entertained,  the  professors  appearing  in  my  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  which  is  a  scene  that  never   ;  i 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy.    These  unhappy  people    1 1 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarchs  to     | 
choose  favourites  upon   the  score  of  their  wisdom,     ' 
capacity,  and  virtue  ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  consult     ' 
the  public  good  ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilities,     ' 
and  eminent  services ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  their  people ;  of  choosing  for  employ-     ! 
ments  persons  qualified  to  exercise  them  ;  with  many     ' 
other  wild  impoi».Hible  chimeras,  that  never  entered     i 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  con-    ; 
finned  in  me  the  old  obs^nation,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  philosophers 
have  not  maintained  for  truth.  I 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  aca<Jen)y,  as  to  acknowledge  that  ail  of  them    ' 
were  not  so  visionary.    There  was  a  most  ingenious 
doctor,  who  seemed   to  be  perfectly  versed   in   the     , 
whole  nature  and  system  of  covemment.*  This  illos-    , 
trious  person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  studies    ' 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  diseases  and     < 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad-    > 
ministration  are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infirmities  of   ' 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousness  of   : 
those  who  are  to  obey.     For  instance,  whereas  all    ! 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli-    ' 
tical  body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.     It  is  al-    ' , 
lowed   that  senates  and    great    councils    are  often 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions ;  with  grievous    il 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  hands, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  vertigoca,    - 1 
and    deliriums;    with    scrofulous    tumours  full    of     ' 
foBtid  purulent  matter ;  with  sour  frothy  nictations ;    | 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudeness  of  digestion; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mentioi^    This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate,     I 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  three  first  days 
of  their  sittini^  and  at  the  dpM  of  Mch  day's  dehiUa 
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feel  the  pul^s  of  eTeiy  senator ;  after  which,  having 
maturely  considered  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  scTend  maladies,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  thej 
should  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  by  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines ;  and,  before  the  members  sat,  admmister 
to  each  of  them  lenitives,  aperitives,  abstersives,  corro- 
sives, restringentfl,  palliatives,  laxatives,  cephalalgics, 
icterics,  apophlegmatics,  acoustics,  as  their  several 
cases  required;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
should  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  those  coun- 
tries where  senates  have  any  share  in  the  l^slative 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close  many  more 
which  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse  the 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
favourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  weak 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proposed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  first  minister,  after  having  told  his  busi- 
ness with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 
words,  should,  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minuter 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ean,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetfulncss ;  and  at  eveiy  levee  day  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused. 

lie  likewise  directed  that  every  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  afler  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this :  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party ; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operator!  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  the  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 
Let  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 
dexterously  performed,  the  cure  would  he  infallible. 
For  he  aipued  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quuitity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directors  in  faction,  the  doctor 
assured  ur,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm^bate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commoonous  and  effectual  ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  finit  aflinned,  the  justest  method  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary ;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
men  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and  the  aMeisments  accordlnig  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit» 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  hj 
every  person  giving- his  own  word  for  the  quantum  <u 
what  he  possMsed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wiadom^ 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind« 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  hii  neighbouTy 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  aocordinc  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  bj 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  thej 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whe^er  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  tom 
the  liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  T1iii% 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whoee  shoulden 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  ministiy. 

Another  professor  snowed  me  a  large  paper  of  iii> 
structions  for  discovering  plots  and  conspiraciee  againtt 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojoomed, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  disooveren, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  ministers  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  chaiao- 
ters  of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  crazy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents; to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  lint 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  caie  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  decipher  a  close-stool  to  signify 
a  privy-council ;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate ;  alame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  bua- 
zard,  a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priwt ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  duunber-po^  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revela- 
tion; a  mouse-trap,  an  employment;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
favourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  emp^ 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  fails,  they  have  two  others  mora 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  aJl  acioe- 
tics  and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  shall  sig- 
nify a  nlot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspected  paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  aeepesi 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend.  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  thai 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  woids— 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home—the  tower.  And  <^htf 
is  the  anagrainatic  method. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicating:  these  observations,  and  pramSsed  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his  trsatiseb 
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[2%ougfUt  on  Varwut  Subjects,} 

Wo  haTe  just  religion  enough  to  make  ub  hcUe^  but 
not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run 
whollj  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  runs  onlj  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appeareth  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
renders  the  advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the 
■treneth  of  temptation  to  eacn. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  o.bserve  how  free  the  present  age  is 
in  laving  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity :'  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
tent  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  side 
setteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  believe  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  stronff  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  ^ood  qualities, 
which  were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  passengen,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.,  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  i 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest 
offices :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  vounger. 
An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
jon  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sinoerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
scarcity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
set  of  woids  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like;  by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  diazacter  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his 
j   TUiity. 


Every  man  desireth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they  have 
done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  some  concern  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learned,  or  any  man 
a  lawyer. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  tnie  of 
Swift  himself  1] 

If  a  man  mi^eth  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfoct 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  ihe  at  prmenti 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  joath,  an 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange,  lo  many 
hopeful  princes,  so  many  shameful  kings  I  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigiei 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  are  often  pr»- 
di^es  indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  nnder  ilM 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginaiy  goods, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  ina^ni^ 
with  regard  to  fame ;  there  is  in  most  people  a  lelne- 
tance  and  unwillingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe, 
even  among  the  vu^;ar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requireth  bat  little 
philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ou^t  not 
to  be  ridiculed. 

lOverstrained  Politeness^  or  Vvlgar  ffotpUalUf.'] 
[From  *  The  Tatler.'] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  Frendi  call 
les  petiUs  moraleSf  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  ut 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breed- 
ing.   This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artificisu  good  sense,  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.     Low  and  little 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indeoendes 
and  irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinaij 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiaritifli 
that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debwBcli 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.     In 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  venr  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  ns 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.     This  abuse 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion, when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.    As  soon 
as  f  entered  the  par}our,  they  put  me  into  the  great 
chair  that  stood  close  by  »  huge  fire,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.    Then  a  boj 
came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  whi^  I  in 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that^  must  return  soon  after 
dinner.     In  the  meantime,  ine  good  lady  whimpered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  bem-glass  half  fall 
of  ciqua  mirabilis  and  syrup  of  silly-flowers.     I  to<^ 
as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vowed  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  stomadu 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  mudi 
as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  juet 
against  it.    Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone^  I 
rMolved  to  force  down  aa  much  aa  I  could ;  and  de- 
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nM  iLol-'gufapuUi-t.    Indeed,  Mr  BLci 


l*ij,  : 


>  wing  W 


pie  upon  atj  plkte.  I  wu  penccutcd 
roU  tlariug  tbn  whole  inuaL  At  often  u  t  calUd  To 
nuftll  beer,  the  miuMr  tipped  Uio  wink,  luid  the  Hirnn  t 
brought  mo  &  briiuiiieT  of  October.  Soiae  time  after 
dinner,  I  orderrd  mj  eoiuin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  reodj  tho  honei,  but  il  wu  resulved  I  ahould 
ELOt  ntjr  thftt  ni^jht ;  and  when  I  seemed  prettj  much 
bent  upon  going,  tboT  ordered  the  (table  door  -  '  - 
'     ■    ■        id  ths  childre 


locked: 

Th. 


luid  booti 


le  next  riueation  wiu,  whatl  would  hnrefor  nipper  1 
Bid  1  nefer  cat  aujChing  at  night ;  but  wiu  at  last, 
I  inj  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  firjt  thing  that 
ime  into  nij'  hea.1.  After  three  hours  spent  chiefl/ 
I  apologies  for  m;  eiitertLilDment,  insinuating  to  mc. 
That  thin  was  the  worst  dme  of  the  ywr  for  proTi- 
ODS ;  (hat  thu;  were  at  a  great  distance  from  anj 
arket ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starrod ; 
and  that  ther  knew  they  kept  me  to  mj  losn,'  the 
Udy  went  anil  left  me  to  her  huiband  (fur  they  Cook 

good  I 
id,  joi 


■(lecial  care  I  should  ni 
back  wu  tamed,  the  little 
forwards  erciy 


Ha  ran  backwarda  and 
and  conslnntly  as  they  came 
curtsy  directly  at  me,  vhieh 

.nt,  pretty  Miu.  Kiaetly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  aiiJ  discovered  by  the  red- 
ness of  her  face  that  sup)ier  was  not  far  off.  It  woJi 
twice  as  large  as  Ihe  dinner,  and  my  persecution 
doubled  in  propartiuti.  I  desirrd  at  my  uiiial  hour 
tc  go  to  niy  repose,  and  wu  conducted  to  my  chamhei 
by  Che  gentteiiuui,  his  lady,  and  the 
eliildrel       "" 


d  to  my  cl 
le  whole  1 
o  drink  B. 


They  impnrtuned  me  to  drink  something 
e  1  went  to  bed;  and  upon  my  refuaing,  at  but 
bottle  of  lingo,  ns  they  called  it,  for  fear  1  should 
and  be  thirsty  lu  tlis  night.  I  was  farced  in  the 
ing  to  rise  and  dreaA  myselfin  the  dark,  because 
would  not  nunermykinnman's  senant  to  disturb 
t  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  railed.  I  was  now  le- 
d  to  break  through  all  lueasurn  to  get  away ; 
ifter  sitting  down  to  a  moUNtroui  breakfast  of 
beef,  mutton,  oeats'-toniTues,  Tenison-puty,  and 
beer,  took  leare  of  the  Gimily.  But  the  gentle- 
would  needs  see  me  part  ot  my  way,  and  carry 
.  short  cut  through  his  own  grounds,  which  he 
me  would  sare  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last 
of  cirility  had  like  to  bare  cost  mo  dear,  being 
or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over 
itches,  and  at  lant  forced  to  alight  iu  the  dirt: 


haviug  slipped  his  bridle,  i 
more  than  an  hour  to  re< 


met  with  in  (his  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  jud^ncut  of  complaisance,  and  a 
misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it. 


including  Swift.  Ihilingbrake,  Gay,  and  Arbutlinot 
Part  of  the  eullcction  had  been  previooily  obtained 
b/  nirreptitious  mcimB,  and  printed  by  Curll.  a  iio- 
torious  puUishpr  of  that  day.  Johnlon  nnd  Wartiin 
oonceired  that  Pope  bad  conniTcd  nt  this  breach  of 
priTatfi  conajence;  but  it  has  been  (atisfactorily 
ahown  that  the  pnet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
•nd  [hat  liii  indignation  on  discoiering  it  was  ex- 
pressed with  all  Ihe  warmth  of  linceriCy.  The  letten 
eicited  the  curiosity  of  the  pablici  and  Pope  com- 
plied with  the  general  Intreaty  to  gire  a  genuine 
edition  of  his  eorreapondence.  Additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
•ererEl  editions.    The  experiment  was  new  to  the 


*  hud  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  riTol,  lirinE 
or  JeaiL'  The  letters  of  I«rd  Bacon,  StraObrd,  and 
other  atnteBnieii,  had  been  published,  but  they  de- 
Bcendcd  little  into  the  delaili  of  familiar  life,  sprat 
■upprcased  the  cotrespoDduiicc  of  Cowlej,  under  tlie 


n  oldw 


',  that 


privatu  letters  are  coiiiinonly  of  too  tender  a  a 
aitioa  to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  thej  w 
first  planted  :  and  the  correspondence  of  Pope  va* 
the  flnt  at(4:nipt  to  inturcaC  tlit  public  in  the  aeuU- 
nietits  and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  exprc»- 
■ioa  of  private  friendship.  As  literature  was  thi 
business  of  I'ope's  life,  and  (ximpoaition  bis  first  and 
favourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  funic  lie  knew  that  if  bis  letter! 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  priialcly  circulated, 
uid  might  oBect  his  re|intation  with  thoK  be  was 
ambitious  uf  pleoaiiig.  Hence  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  liilters  are  generaily  too 
elaborate  and  artificial  to  Imvu  been  the  spoutaneou* 
efiiuions  of  private  cunSdence.  Many  of  tbem  ara 
beautiful  in  tliought  and  imagery,  and  er  '    '~ 

for  picturesque  scenct?  and  deBcri[ition, 
beregretled  the  poetdidnot  ('ftener  indulge.  Otben, 
HI  the  exquisite  one  describmg  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot,  pauiiu  a  fine  Tein 
of  comic  huniour  and  obaervation.  Swilt  wai  iufe- 
rior  U>  Pope  as  a  letter- writer,  but  he  discloses  mora 
of  his  real  character.  He  loved  Pope  as  much  as  Iw 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  triendahip, 
disclosed  in  their  correapondcnce,  is  honourable  ti 
both.  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  tbeil 
own  talents  i  they  hod  mingled  with  the  gri»t  and 
iUustnous;  had  exchanged  with  eocb  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  ftislings  and  oentiments;  had  pat- 
taken  of  the  vlciasitude*  oT  public  affain  ;  seen  their 
(yiendi  decay  and  die  off;  and  In  their  old  tge,  \ 
mourned  over  the  evil*  and  ofBiction*  incident  to  the  ' 
decline  of  life.  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealom 
Irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Switt.  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  friend 
one  of  the  moat  pitiable  and  afi'ecting  objecta  among 

[On  Sicbiai  and  Death.'] 
Tu  Bis  Sicrsu  Braati^-iMir  U.  171*- 
You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing 
a  more  ridiculous  ligure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thus  on« 
■>f  an  uufortunate  constitution  is  perpclualiy  eihibil- 
ing  a  miserable  eiample  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
•nd  of  his  body,  in  tbeit  turns.  1  have  hod  frequent 
opportunitiee  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  diffi:- 
rent  views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 


Then  «un-!v  sicknew,  contributing  no  lfl«  than  old 
age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaSblding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  piunty. 
Siclioess  is  a  aort  of  early  old  age;  il  tcachea  u  " 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  ns  w 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  so 
naming  a  concuasinn  to  those  props  of  our  lanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our-  ! 
selves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 


Youth 


y  best  i) 


FBOM  1689 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


TO  1727. 


plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
olossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  Mj  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me ;  it  has  aflforded 
■eyeral  f)rot»pccts  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an 
ad'vautage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much ;  and  I  begin,  where  most  people  end,  with  a 
fuU  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurry  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber- 
nian, who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  nead, 
made  answer,  *  What  care  I  for  the  house !  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I 
DOW  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience^  that  I  am  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  afler  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
spnng  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  many  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  ^yisdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
'For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  avray  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
beguile  his  soul,'  kc. — I  am  your,  &c 

[Pope  to  8wifl—0n  hit  BttvremenJl.'] 

Jamtanf  18, 1714 

Whatever  apologies  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  for  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  affairs 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divers  i^gures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time)  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  aflirm,  that  no  people 
in  to¥m  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  vexy  arrogant  style,  and  tell  them 
you  admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your 

*  It  Is  important  to  remember  that  Pope,  when  he  wrote  in 
Alls  manner,  was  only  twenty-four. 


meditations,  or  eyen  inquiring  of  your  retreat ;  but 
this  I  will  not  positively  assert,  because  I  neyer  re- 
ceived  any  such  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  you  have  not  written  to  lum  onoe  since  you 
went ;  but  tnis  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or 
you !  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Wliig,  must  not  cntirelj 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  reported 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  an 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  some  dangerous 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wit,  who 
aflTects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says,  that  the  ministry  now 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  received  their 
oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me, 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  some 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to  be 
taken  for  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Axbath- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imagines  yonr  only 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Scriblerus.  This,  indeed,  must  be  granted 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  I  wish  I 
ooiUd  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  and  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  by.  Mr  Gaj  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  account.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  maturity  for  their  advanti^e.  Of  ill 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flattery)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation ;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  your 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  idl  my  lettn  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  imperUnent.  I  am, 
with  the  truest  affection,  yours,  Jtc 

[Pops  m  Oa^fMLI 

To  Mas  Martha  Bu>V]rT^— 1716^ 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  whidi 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  journey ; 
for,  after  having  passed  through  my  favourite  woods 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
sures, I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  windinc 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomr  ver- 
dure of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  uiades 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.  The  moon  roee  in  the 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  li j^t  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  intermption  to 
the  range  of  my  thougnts.  About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  diflTerent  notes ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All  this  was  no  ill  pre- 
paration to  the  life  I  have  led  since  among  those  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticos,  studi<nu 
walks,  and  solitary  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as 
mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there.  I  conformed  myself 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  laj  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  dusky  parts  of  the  university, 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  of  their  o/wn  order  eztoUed 
their  piety  and  abstraction.  For  I  found  myself  re- 
ceived with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  species ;  who 
are  as  considerable  here,  as  the  busy,  the  ^y,  and 
the  ambitious  are  in  your  world. 
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[Pope  to  Lady  Mary  WortUy  Montagu  on  the  Con- 

tinent.j 

1717. 
Madun — I  no  mora  think  I  can  bare  too  man^  of 
your  letters,  than  that  I  could  have  too  many  writinp 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greatest  estate  in  the  world; 
which  I  think  so  raluable  a  friendship  as  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  eyery  scrap  of  paper  lost,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  of  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leayes,  methinks,  like  hers, 
ara  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  those  un- 
fikithful  messengers.  I  hare  had  but  three,  and  I 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  hare  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
oeired  none,  I  should  not  hare  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.    I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 

?uMTel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  erer. 

You  hare  contrired  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
most  pleasing  things  to  me  in  nature;  the  first  is, 
that  whaterer  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
joontinue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  rirtue  you 
ought  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  hare  done  ereiy  good  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shall  nerer  be 
able  to  farour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  reiy  farour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  abore  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  rexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
should  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heui,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  what  is  really  only  the  natural  orerfiowinff  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improred  and 
awakened  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  beliere  me,  I  fan<nr  my  expressions  hare  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unuiithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  nerer  be  equal.  May 
God  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this !  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whaterer  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bii^ot. 

If  you  could  sec  the  heart  I  talk  0^  you  would 
really  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deser>'ing  to  be  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  regard  to  you,  i«  the  most  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  roy  faith,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  great  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  rast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up;  but  it  is 
erery  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  nerer  want  a  comer  at  rour  serrice ;  where 
I  dare  affirm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
dose  as  any  idea  in  Christendom.        •        * 

If  this  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
so  extended  my  notion  of  your  ralue,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  eren 
■laughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  forgire  me  for  saying  this,  but  I  fear  God  will 
scarce  forgire  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  lees  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
pedient to  return  you  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country  t  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanorer ;  can  there  be  no  farourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice  t  Is  Euiydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  ^ades  t 
If  erer  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  suffer,  both  by  his 
goremment  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

[Death  of  Two  Loven  hy  LightningJ] 

To  Lajdv  Mast  Wortlsy  MoirTAoc.--I718L 

*  *  I  hare  a  mind  to  fill  the  r»t  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyea, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  liare 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
orerlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  loren,  as  constant  as  erer  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  fire-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  oC 
eighteen.  John  had  for  sereral  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  erening  charge 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  lore  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  poe- 
session  of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  reiy 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents'  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  rery  day,  in  the  interralf 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  ma£:hing  sereral  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
male  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  th^ 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  last  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drore  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  br«kth, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  nerer  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  baring  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  waf 
heard  so  loud  a  crock  as  if  hearen  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lay  :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after, 
this  faithful  pair — John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 
posture.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolouring  on  their 
Dodies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grare,  where  my  Lotd 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made, 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  godly  one :  I  like  neither, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  England  to  hare  done  thii 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  hvn 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

Wlien  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pit3ring  Hearen  that  rirtue  mutual  found. 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  ana  the  rictims  leiied. 

1*  The  honae  of  Stanton  Haroooit  in  Oxfordahira  HereFope 
trmnaUted  part  of  the  Odjrwey.  He  partlcolsrly  describes  It  la 
the  subaequent  letter.  In  a  style  which  recalls  the  grare  humoor 
of  Addiaon,  and  foreahadowa  the  Braoebridge  HaQ  of  Wsdi- 
ington  Irving.  A  view  of  the  house  and  of  the  oharoh 
which  were  buried  the  Ughtnlng-atruok  lorm  is  on  nntj 
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Lite  well,  uiil  for  n 

When  Ood  calls  tI 

Alike 'til  ji»ti™.»« 


UpOQ  tliB  whale,  I  onnot  think  theaa  peopli 
liappjr.      The  gnat«>l  happinna,  n«it  to  liriu 
the?  would  hsie  dane,  wu  to  die  u  the;  did.     The 
gnktest  honour  people  of  thin  low  degne 


said  bfti  , 
nembend  on  ft  little  monumrot ;  unleia 
joa  will  give  them  another — thnt  of  being  hononced 
with  a  tear  from  the  Gneit  tj'ea  la  (he  world.  I 
know  7au  hftTe  tendemeui  jou  muat  hare  it;  it  ii 
the  Tei7  emaoatioq  of  cood  wnee  and  Tirtue :  the 
fineet  mindi,  like  the  finest  metal*,  dinoln  the 


[CeKnpfim  <^<m  AwMat  RigliA  Cntmiry  SaL} 
Td  LiDT  MlaT  WoiiTi.>T  MovTaas; 


Telj  long  to  meet  jm,  to  lay  to  mBd^ 
•o  Teij  mucn  to  JOU,  that  I  belieTe  I  ahall  ay  tw- 
thing.  I  haTe  giren  ordcn  to  be  Hot  for,  the  fint 
minute  of  jrour  arrival  (which  I  beg  JOD  will  let  them 
know  at  Mr  JerrM'i).  1  am  founcon  mil«  bom 
London,  a  «hort  jounej  compaied  to  that  I  n  oAoi 
thought  at  teaet  of  uodertaking,  lathei  than  die  with- 
out leeing  ;ou  again.  Though  the  place  1  am  In 
i*  nich  aa  J  would  not  quit  for  the  town,  if  I  did  not 
value  JOU  more  than  an;,  naj,  tuajhodj  else  then ; 
and  JOU  will  be  coDTinoed  how  little  the  town  haa 
esgued  mj  affections  in  jour  abeenoe  tmm  it,  whtD 
jou  know  what  a  place  thii  ia  which  I  pnAc  to  it;  I 
ahalt  therefore  J«icribe  it  to  jou  at  laigs,  a»  tfa«  bne 
pictute  of  a  genuine  ancient  countij  wat. 


You  III 

- :  the  whole  ia  BO  diijointvd,  and  the  patta  so 

detached  ftom  each  other,  and  jet  >a  joining  again, 
one  cannot  tell  how,  tbat  (in  a  poetical  fit)  jon  would 
imagine  it  tad  been  a  Tillage  in  Amphion'a  time, 
where  twenty  cottagca  had  taken  a  dance  together, 
were  all  out,  and  atood  atill  in  amazement  erer  aince. 
A  Btianger  would  be  grietoutlj  diaappointcd  who 
•hould  eier  think  to  get  into  thia  houae  the  right 
way.  One  would  expect,  after  entering  through  the 
porch,  to  be  let  into  the  hall ;  alu  I  nothing  lem, 
JOU  find  Tonnclf  In  a  brewhouae.  From  the  parlour 
JOU  think  to  Mep  into  the  drawing-room  ;  bat,  npoo 
openinj;  the  iron-nailed  door,  jou  are  conrinced  bj  a 
flight  of  hirda  about  jour  ear*,  and  a  cloud  of  duat  in 
jour  BJM,  that  it  ia  the  pigeon-honae.  On  each  aide 
our  porch  are  two  chimneya,  that  wear  their  greena  on 
the  outaide,  which  would  do  aa  well  within,  for  when- 
VKT  w»  make  a  fire,  we  let  the  amoke  out  of  the 
window*.    Orer  the  parlour-window  haiip  a  ilopisg 


balconj,  which  time  haa  tnmed  to  a  rerj  eoDT«ii(Dt 
penthouae.  The  top  ia  crowned  with  a  veij  renenblt 
tower,  io  like  that  of  the  cburch  juat  bj,  tt't*  the 
jackdaws  build  in  it  aa  if  it  were  the  true  ileeple. 

ThB  great  hall  is  high  and  apacioua,  flanked  with 
long  tables,  image)  of  ancient  hoepitalitj;  onia- 
mented  with  monitroua  hon^a,  about  twenty  briAcs 
pikea,  and  a  matchlock  muiket  or  two,  which  Ih^ 
say  wete  uaed  in  the  ciril  wan.  Here  ia  one  Tait 
arched  window,  beautifully  darkened  witli  dirai 
(cutcheona  of  painted  glue.  Then  aeems  to  be  great 
propriety  in  thia  old  nunner  of  bUionine  npon  |lai^ 
ancient  familica  being  like  andent  windowi,  in  the 
course  of  generationa  eeldom  free  from  cnwka.  Ose 
ahiningpane  bean  date  12R6.  The  yoathfiil  fteaef 
Dame  Klinor  owes  more  to  this  single  {nece  than  to  all 
the  glaasea  ahe  ererconaaJtedinWUfe^  Wbo  can 
aay  after  this  that  glasa  is  frail,  when  it  i*  not  half  m 
perishable  as  human  beauty  or  glorj  T  For  in  aootlier 
paneTou  *ee  the  memoijof  aknightpreaerTed,whnaa 
marttle  dcm  ii  mouldered  fiom  U*  monumctit  in  the 
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church  adjoining.  And  yet,  must  not  one  sigh  to  re- 
flect that  the  most  authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a 
family  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  boy  that 
throws  a  stone  t  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
ushers,  sewers,  and  seneschals;  and  yet  it  was  but 
the  other  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

This  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  over  a  very  high 
threshold,  into  the  parlour.  It  is  furnished  with 
historical  tapestry,  whose  marginal  fringes  do  confess 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other  contents  of  this 
room  are  a  broken-bellied  viiginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled velvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  fresh  from  hell  with  all  their  brimstone 
about  them.  These  are  carefully  set  at  the  further 
comer;  for  the  windows  being  everywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and 
mustard-seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
house,  by  the  side  of  which  runs  an  entry  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  other,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
buttery,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  study. 
Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par^ 
lour,  and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy. 
A  little  further  on  the  right,  the  servants*  hall ;  and 
by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady's  closet, 
which  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
twenty-four  apartments,  hard  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  forget  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bestead  or  a 
cider-presH. 

Our  best  room  above  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangincs  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
is  so  decayed,  that  after  a  favourable  shower  of  rain, 
we  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  a  crop  of  mush- 
rooms between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansion,  for 
the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  are  gray.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another  :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

I  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  but 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  familv ;  but  his  obser- 
vations were  particularly  curious  m  the  cellar:  he 
showed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts 
in  the  morning :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
stepping  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  frag- 
ment of  an  unframed  picture:  *This,'  says  he,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
cf  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 
young  masters !)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
beer ;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very  cellar,  and  never 
went  out  upon  their  own  legs.'  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  tuing  it  up  to  show  us  the 
arms  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
these  WM  nailed  up,  and  my  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  interrapted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  freak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  waf  here 
taJien  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  been  made  up.  The  ghost  of  Lady 
Frances  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  prying  mai<li 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  saw  a  lady 
in  a  fardingale  through  the  key-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous principle  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  thing  that 
must  itself  soon  fall  to  ruin  ;  nay,  perhaps,  some  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Indeed,  I  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  have  found  this 
an  excellent  place  for  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  mhabitant, 
and  even  anybody  that  would  visit  me  dares  not 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  have 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  retreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  very 
speedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
alterably I  am,  madam,  your,  &c. 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  most  humble 
servant. 


[Pope  to  day — On  his  Becovery.'] 


17S8. 


I  faithfully  assure  you,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  long  encompaswd, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  than  that  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  see  vou.  Your  own  present  escape  from  so 
imminent  danger  I  pray  God  may  prove  less  preca- 
rious than  my  poor  mother's  can  be,  whose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  God  will  please  to 
grant  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  duigerous 
symptoms  are  retumed  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  sudden  change,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  mo  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase !)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  slnceri^ 
of  my  heart,  I  am  cxcesAively  concerned  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I 
very  gratefully  remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting  me  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline  1  I  believe  that  would 
be  very  fast.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  expecta- 
tions or  trust  in  others  !  May  you  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  obliga- 
tions to  greatness  I  God  keep  you,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  surviving  my  mother !  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  belie?e  me  (while  you  live  and  while  I 
live),  your,  &c. 

[^Sketch  qf  Autumn  Scenery. 1^ 

To  Mr  Diobv.— Oetobo*  10, 17B. 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season  is 
good  when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves ;  the  prospects  be^n  to  open,  through 
the  thinner  woods  over  the  valleys,  and  through  tae 
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hi{^  canopies  of  treet  to  the  bi^^er  arch  of  heayen ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  ereiy  thorn,  and 
scatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fredi  and  wholesome.  What  would 
Tou  haTot  Tlie  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
loren,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers, 

[Pqpe  to  Buhop  AUerimry,  m  ike  Tower."] 

M«9 17. 17»L 

Once  more  I  write  to  you*  as  I  promised,  and  this 
onoe,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  1  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  mj  fiiend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  ^;ood-night.l  May  you 
e^joy  a  state  of  repose  in  thi4  life  not  unlike  that 
slesp  of  the  soul  which  some  hare  beliered  is  to  suc- 
oeed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  foigetful  of  that  world 
firom  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retam  any  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
you  oest ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  oonyersation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  o{  the 
time  past  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kmd  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do 
not  enyy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  agunst  whom  you  can  haye  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  poeteritjr :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  tima  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care, 
what  is  eyeiy  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  past!  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shoitest,  liye  long  enouch  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  itf 
the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
li^,  and  you  iml  neyer  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
second  inumcy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
hood are  haroly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  years,  the  drams  and 
mttles  <^  ambition,  and  the  £rt  and  bubbles  of  aya- 
rioe.  At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  frcnn  a  little 
•oeiety,  and  made  a  citiaen  of  the  world  at  large,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serre  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  aU  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
aboye  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  inyolyed  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heayen,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glory 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
ft  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  danled 
and  blaaed  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile^ 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dawtling  or 
biasing  1 — it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  &ey 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  niay  remain,  pethaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 
guished in  the  noblest  minds ;  but  renrenge  nerer  will 
harbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
first,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  espedally  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Mlieye  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
sntersd  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  where  the  passions  and  affections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  yiews  and  all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  that  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

I  am,  irith  the  greatest  sincerity  and  passion  for 
your  fiune  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  fcc. 

1  The  bishop  wwBt  into  exOs  the  followli«  moBlh. 


Pope  was  one  of  the  autiion  of  the  Mtmain  o^ 
Martmiu  SeriAUnu^  where  he  has  layislied  ibiku 
wit  on  subjects  which  are  now  moatly  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  'Burnet's  tfislo^  of  his 
Own  Times*  with  infinite  humour  in  Jfeiaocrv  of 
P.  P.,  Gerk  of  tkis  Pari^ ;  and  he  ooDtribotied 
seyeral  papers  to  the  *  Guardian.'  Hia  prose  wofka 
contain  also  a  collection  of  TkomaktM  on  VanemM 
SubjecU,  a  few  of  which  are  here  aubjoined : — 

iPartp  ZeodJ] 

There  neyer  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoeyer,  in  which  tiie  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  yiolent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  anixuAl  than  a 
blockhead.  Howeyer,  such  instruments  are  necessary 
to  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
witn  docks,  which  must  haye  some  dead  weight  hang- 
ing at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  ef  the 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

[Ada¥fwUdgmaU  tf  J5htr.] 

A  man  should  neyer  be  ashamed  to  own  he  haa 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yester- 
day. 

'What  Tully  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  ^spui- 
ing ;  it  should  be  always  ao  managed,  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace  ;  but  generally 
true  disputants  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whole 
delight  IS  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no  moR 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hare. 

[CfiwonoKs  Peo|3&.] 

Such  as  are  still  obserying  upon  others,  are  like 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  hooseSy 
reforming  eyeiything  there,  while  their  own  runs  to 
ruin. 

{Qrowng  Ftrfnout  ta  Old  Agel\ 

When  men  grow  yirtuous  in  their  old  age,  th^  only 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  deyil's  leayings. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  taak 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  inyent  twenty 
more  to  maintain  one. 

Qet  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order  to 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  aeoond- 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too,  like  you. 

[Sseforum  Diferemsa.] 

There  is  nothins  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  reUgi4ai,  bvl 
^t  they  should  talk  together  eyeiy  day. 

[How  to  he  B^uted  a  Wiee  Mem,'] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  character  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  wheneyer  any  one  telle 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him. 


[AfKHrieeJ] 

The  character  of  coyetousness  is  what  a  man 
rally  acquires  more  throuf^  some  niggardliness  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  thingjs,  than  ia 
expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  yery  few  poomla 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  ay^ 
rice. 
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{^Miniiter  Acquiring  caid  Lonug  CSficeJ] 

A  man  coming  to  the  water-side,  is  surrounded  bj 
all  the  crew ;  eyery  one  is  officious,  erery  one  making 
applications,  exery  one  offering  his  services ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
same  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect !  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

l^Rectipt  to  make  cm  Epic  PoemJ] 
[From '  The  Guardian.'] 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  have  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  very  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  ib  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wives  do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinaiT  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  be^  with  Epic  Poetiy,  because  the  critics 
aoee  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
<n.  I  know  the  French  have  already  laid  down  many 
mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertaken  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  *  without  a  genius  ;*  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  muHt  nccedsarily  be  of  great 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  profemed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  witn  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  lonff  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  tne  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Resides^  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciencoi 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  afiUrm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point. 
The  learning  which  will  be  more  particularly  necessaiy 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-pence. 

Another  quality  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
sons of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Oreek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
authors  tranMlate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  case.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand  page 
of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
dayi|  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  sifht  ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  Ear* 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  lo  it  if 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  it 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

JFor  the  FdbU. — •  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffiey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  thoee  parts 
of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
^ou  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
mto  the  midst  of  these  adventures  :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  l^  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent Uiat  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  *  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.' 

For  the  Mannen. — '  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quanti^ 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an 

honest    man. For   the    under   characters,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Viigil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  Machinei. — *  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ; 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  neatest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  seek 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  youf  busi- 
ness very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetiy. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindioe  nodus 
Inciderit 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. — Roscommon. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
plexity.' 

For  the  Detcriptions. — For  a  Tempest.  *  Take  Eurus, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum  tufficit. 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  ouicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head  before  you  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  *  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  spice  or 
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two  of  Virgil ;  and  if  there  remun  anj  oTerplat,  jou 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with 
similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Burning  a  Town.  '  If  such  a  description  be 
necessary,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Viigil, 
Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
lear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circumstanced, 
and  done  into  verse,  will  1m  a  good  succedaneum.' 

As  for  Similes  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  OTer  the  creation  ;  the  most  i^orant  may  gather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them*  For  this 
advise  with  your  bookseller. 

For  ikt  Lamgvage, — (I  mean  the  diction.)  *  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Greciitms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.    You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 

£>e  the  venerable  air  of  auiiquitv  to  your  piece,  bv 
krkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
this  vou  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  anv  occasion 
by  the  dictionaiy  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of 
dbaucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  advise  rather  to  take  their  warmest  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
•errea  to  cool  before  th^  are  read. 


DB  JOHN  ARBUTHKOT. 

Db  John  Arbutbnot,  the  friend  of  Pope/ Swift, 
Gay,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  events.  They  weru 
all  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  party.  Arbuthnot  was  born  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit  He  wrote  an  j?x- 
aminationof  Dr  Woodward' a  Account  of  the  Deluge^ 
and  an  Etsay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical 
Learning,  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  The  satirical  Memoirs 
ufihe  Extraorainary  Life^  Works^  and  Discoveries  of 
Martinus  Scriitlerus^  published  in  Pope*8  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot.  The 
design  of  tliis  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
aU  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  liad  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  eac]^.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  model  of  the  witty  authurs ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  grave  irony  with 
success,  the  flne  humanity  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  wholly  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Cornelius  Scriblenu  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walter  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  AiUy  equal  to  Sterne.  Useful  hints  are 
thrown  out  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
lenu; and  what  are  now  termed  object  Usmms  in 
fome  schools,  may  have  been  derived  from  such,  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  following : — *  The  old  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it,  to  make  everything  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his 
Tery  dress.  He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  dothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
sdenoe,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  different  oatioiia.    He  had  a  French  hat 


with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirts  and  Flanders 
laoc,  English  cloth  lined  with  Indian  lilk ;  his  gloves 
were  ItdQan,  and  his  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was 
nuuie  to  observe  this,  and  daily  catechised  thereapon, 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  csll  **  travelling  at 
home."  He  never  gave  him  a  fig  or  an  orange^  but  he 
obliged  him  to  give  an  acconad  from  what  comniry  ii 
came,* 

A  more  complete  and  durable  monmnent  of  tiie 
wit  and  humour  of  Arbuthnot  is  his  History  of  John 
Bull,  published  in  1712,  and  designed  to  ridicule  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  the  nation  discon- 
tented with  the  war.  The  aUegory  in  this  piece  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  satirical  aJlusiona  poignant 
and  happy.  Of  the  same  description  is  Arbnthoot's 
Treatise  concerning  the  AUereatUm  or  Scolding  of  <Ae 
Ancients,  and  his  Art  of  Political  Lying,  His  wit  is 
always  pointed,  and  rich  in  classical  allusion,  without 
being  acrimonious  or  personally  ofiensive.  Of  the 
serious  performances  of  Arbuthnot,  the  most  valuable 
is  a  series  of  dissertations  on  ancient  coins,  weights, 
and  measures.  He  published  also  some  medical  works. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  politician,  Arbuthnot  sufiered  a 
heavy  loss,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  continued  his  unaflected  cheerftdneas  and 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  much 
from  ill  health :  he  died  in  1735.  The  most  severe 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  pnxlnctions  of  ])r 
Arbuthnot  is  his  epitaph  on  Colonel  Chartres,  a 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day, 
tried  and  condemned  for  attempting  to  commit  a 
rape: — 

*  Here  continueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Francis  Char- 
tres,  who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and  inimit- 
able uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  ex- 
cepting prodigality  and  hypocrisy;  his  insatiable 
avarice  exempted  him  from  the  flrst,  his  matchless 
impudence  from  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeviattng  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
successful  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  without  trade 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  mone 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat  with  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when 
possessed  of  ten  tliousand  a-year,  and  having  daily 
deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  last  con 
demned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh,  indignant 
reader !  think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind.  lYo- 
vidence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  frive  to 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  sight  t>f 
God,  by  Iiis  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of 
all  mortals.' 

ne  History  of  John  BnlL 

Chap.  I. — 7^0  Occasion  of  the  LawSnti. — I  need 
not  tell  you  of  the  great  quarrels  that  happened  in 
our  ne^^bourhood  smce  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Struit ;'  how  the  parson'  and  a  cunning  attorney^  got 
him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin  Philip  BaboiHi,-* 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin  Esquira 
South.^  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and 
the  attorney  forced  a  will,  for  which  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  family  of  the  Baboons.    Let  that  be  aa 


1  Charles  n.  of  Bpsindied  withoat  issiis,  and  '  Cardiaal 

Portocareni,  and  the  *  Marahsl  of  Haroomi,  employed, 

as  ie  supposed,  by  the  hmne  of  BoorboB,  pnrailed  upon  him 
to  make  a  will,  by  whidi  he  eetUed  the  suooeerion  of  tba 
Spanbih  monarchy  upon  *  Philip  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Ai^oa. 
though  his  right  had  by  the  moet  eolemn  rennneiaiioDs  been 
barred  In  favoor  of  *  ths  Arohdiiks^  Charles  of 
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it  Kill,  ;t  t)  inatlet  of  fMt,  thnt  the  honour  and  citnle 
haie  eoElmued  oyer  siuce  in  lliij  peraou  of  PLilip 
fitboon. 

Yuu  knoir  that  thf  Lord  StrutM  hare  for  luu.f 
jesn  b«ea  poaieaaed  or  k  i»ry  great  luided  cetstu, 
well-CD nditiooed,  vouded,  iratered,  nitb  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  inn,  lit.,  all  •rilhin  themKhm ;  that  it 
haa  b«n  the  misfortuca  of  that  famitj  to  be  the  pio^ 
pert;  of  their  ateirardi,  tradnmea,  a&d  inferior  Her- 
Tauts,  wliich  haa  brought  fjtU  incumbraDcei  apon 
tliem;  at  tbe  >mnie  lime,  their  not  abating  of  their 


nro  hundreil  nan  ago,  are  not  jet  paid. 
Wlieii  Philip  Baboon  came  fint  to  th( 


the  pcHHmion 
of  the  Lord  Strutt'i  eatate,  hin  tradeiineD,  as  i«  ohubI 
upon  aurh   iccaaioni,  waited  upon  him  to  »ii>h  him 

i'oy  and  bespenk  hi«  cuntoni ;  tlie  two  chief  were  John 
iulll  the  clothier,  and  Nic.  Prog  the  linen-dnper.' 
Thej  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Krogn  had  sericd 
the  Lord  Struiti  with  drajier]'  ware  for  man;  jear^, 
that  thej  were  bone^it  ojid  lair  dealvra,  that  their  bilhi 
had  ncter  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  U'r] 
geoerouilj,  and  nerer  uaed  tu  dirt/  thtir  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  cnunten;  that  his  lorilnblp  might  de- 
pend upon  their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him 
u  kindly  ai  they  had  done  his  predecersurs.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis- 
miued  them  with  a  deal  of  weiniiig  content,  awuring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able inaiinu  of  hie  pmdecesiorB. 

Chip.  11. — HrKf  Unit  and  Prop  grne  jcalnai  Ihat  thf 
Lord  StrutI  inlmrlrjl  fo  yire  all  hit  cwfuiH  lo  hil  grmul- 
falhir.  Leirii  fladuwi,^'— It  happened  unfortunately  for 
the  peace  of  our  neighbourh<wd,  that  tbii  young  lord 
had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or  (as  the  Scots  call  it)  a 
/oIk  bmof  t  grandfather,  that  one  might  ju>tl>  call 
■  Jack  of  all  tnule*  t>  sometimea  you  would  see  him 
behind  his  counter  Bellinj;  bnad-clatb,  sometimes 
measuring  linen ;  next  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 
merccTy  ware ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  gUm,  fans,  and 
lace,  he  underfltood  to  a  nicety  ;  (Charles  Mather  could 
not  bubble  a  roung  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 
would  desceniS  even  to  the  selling  of  tape,  gartem, 
and  shoebnckles.     When  shop  wan  that  up,  he  would 

ED  about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-a-crown 
y  teaching  tho  young  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 
By  these  methodn  he  had  acquired  immense  riches, 
which  he  used  to  squander*  away  at  back-sword, 
quarter-itaff,  and  cudgel-plat,  in  which  he  took  great 
pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will 
Bay  it  is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  thould  be  jealous 
of  this  fellow.  ■  It  is  not  impossible  (says  Frog  10 
Bull)  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord's  biuiiiieMi  into  his  hands ;  besides, 
the  rasoU  has  good  ware,  and  will  Mrre  him  as  cheap 
■    ■       In  that  ■  '  -■....... 


,  anybody. 


!ofu.< 


'  Miliei     - 


judge  what 


oumeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore, 
neighbour,  I  hold  it  ailiinahle  that  we  write  to  young 
Laid  Strutt  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter.' 

Chip.  III.— -^  mp-jof  Bidl and Fmfi LellcrU) Lord 
WniH— My  Lord— I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  that 
the  Bull<  and  the  Frogs  hare  terrcd  the  Lord  Stmtts 


with  all  Boru  of  drapery -ware  lime  out  of  mind  ;  and 
whereas  ne  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  tu  buy  of  your  EranJsire, 
old  l^His  Baboon,  this  ii  to  inform  jour  lordJihip  that 
this  proceeding  does  noi  suit  with  tbe  ciicunutancea 
of  our  bmiliea,  who  hate  lived  and  made  a  good  fifure 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  Ln-i  Strutt*. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordsbin,  that 
you  must  find  ludicieut  Hicurityl  to  us,  our  heiia  and 
assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon ;  m 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.Sa,OOU  for  old  debu,  seiie  and  distr&in 

Jour  pjodj  and  chatleli,  which,  considering  yoar 
ndship's  circuiustancu,  will  plunge  you  into  diffinil'- 
ties  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  eitricale  your- 
self;  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  bai  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  imin  vt, 
your  loving  friend^  JuBH  Bull,  Nic  Faoa. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
method*  with  the  young  lord ;  but  John  naturaUj 
loved  rough  piny.  It  is  imjiossible  lo  express  tbe 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  tbe  receipt  of  this 
letter.  Ht  was  not  Hunh  in  ready  either  lo  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  dehtn,  neither  could  he  find  good  baiL 
He  ollbred  to  bring  mattcn  to  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation, and  promiud  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
be  woulil  not  change  hif  draprnt.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Hull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  have  the  cheating  of  him. 

Crif.  iV.—Boa  Bait  and  Prog  wnf  lo  Lav  teilA 

Lord  Sirutl  aboiU  Iht  Fimiia,  and  nrrt  jointd  by  fA< 
ralofllie  Tradamen. — All  endeavoura  of  accommoda- 
tion between  Lord  Strutt  and  hit  drapers  proved  Tain  ; 
jealousies  increased  ;  and  indeed  it  was  rumourvd 
abroad  that  I..ord  Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liieria 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mn  Bull's! 
can.  when  John  Bull  came  home,  he  found  all  hit 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mn  Bull,  you  must  know,  waa 
Ttrj  apt  to  be  choleric.  '  You  sot,'  says  she,  '^ou 
loiter  about  aleboUBci  and  taverns,  spend  your  time 
at  binianis,  ninepins,  or  puppetnihows,  or  flaunt  about 
the  streeta  in  yonr  new  gilt  chariot,  nerer  minding 
mo  nor  your  numerous  family.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  bis  liveries  at  Lewis  Baboon's 
shop!  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  foi  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  butineit 
ereiy  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drana  with  your 
hands  in  yourpucketsi  Fie  upon  it  I  up,  man  ;  rouse 
thyself;  I'll  sell  to  my  shift  before  111  be  so  used  by 
that  knave-'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
her  learned  harangue.  No  further  delay  now,  but  to 
counsel  teamed  In  the  law  they  go,  wbn  ananimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  infallible  suc- 
<xu  of  tbeir  tawnuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  BaRoon  was  a  sort 
of  a  Jack  of  all  tmdei,  which  made  the  Rst  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  irell  as  Bull  and  Frog;  they, 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
joininE  agninit  old  Lewis  Baboon,  provided  that  BuU 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  even 
lying  Ned,^  the  chimney  sweeper  of  Savoy,  and  Tom,* 
the  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims;  and  the 
the  banda  of  Humphry  Hocus,*  the 


declaration  w 


drawn  up  to  show,  '  That  I 


e  vM,  by  *  the  parllaracst,  proclpiEated  la 

,Tny  Hod  '  the  klog  of  FariUNil  i  and 

LTrbLlL,  Dult«  of  MulboTDuflh,  was  appalUad  f 
i«f  of  the  confedurate  amy. 
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and  Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be 
dnpen  to  the  Lord  Strutts ;  that  there  were  8e?end 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
■er\'ing  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  ooimtry 
fairs  challen^ng  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
cudgel-play  ^  and  abundance  more  to  this  purpose. 

Chap.  V. — The  true  ckaracUn  of  John  BuU^  Nic. 
Prog,  and  Hocus. — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  veiy  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  very  apt 
to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
tended  to  goTem  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood his  business  yerv  well ;  but  no  man  alive 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  servants. 
This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loving  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
no  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have 
kept  them,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
verse of  John  in  many  particulars  ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  afl&irs ;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
vants or  bad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  high  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  nmst  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  acquired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney ;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  8howe<l  himself  superior  in  a«ldress  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impostiible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife  was.  I 

Chap.  VI. — Of  the  rarunu  succcn  of  the  ZawtuU. — 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  evcr}thing.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  thattiis  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 

auiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
id  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  I^rd  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour  ;* 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas  !  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island  ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 

*  The  Duchem  of  Marlborough  was  in  reality  a  termagant. 

*  The  war  was  carried  on  againRt  France  and  Spain  with 
great  success,  and  a  pc>ace  might  have  been  concluded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  alliance;  but  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Au.<«tria,  and  an  engage- 
ment that  the  same  person  should  never  be  king  of  France  and 
Bpain,  were  not  now  thought  aufficient. 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  pointe  ttill 
arose ;  new  doubts,  new  mattm  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cause  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  clients  the  shelL 
John's  ready  money,  book -debts,  bonds,  morteagei, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  J<^m  began 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  East  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  wctot  to  pot.  At  last^ 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire 
South*s  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  dispoMen 
Philip  Lord  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  was  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  mad  madder; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  I^rd  Strutt's  servants,  he  tore 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduced  to  his  last 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  other.  His  diil- 
dren  were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stuflfs,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  vic- 
tuals, they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  mad  bullock's 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  bat 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII. — Jffow  John  BuR  wom  to  mighUlu  pUtmd 
vM  hit  nuxe$t,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  off  hit  trade 
and  turn  Lawyer. — It  is  wisely  observed  by  a  great 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  This  was 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  jargon  of  law  words,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bench:  He  was 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  afWr  this 
manner : — *  Howxrapriciously  does  fate  or  chance  dis- 
pose of  mankind !  How  seldom  is  that  businea 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  b  fitted  by  nature ! 
It  is  plain  1  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  me,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter)  Bless  me!  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  be- 
sides, it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  Wliat  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  swagger 
at  the  bar.  .  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  was  bom,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.''  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  cataloffoe  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  iiidifferently  in  all  comnanies, 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  nei^bour 
tradesmen  b^an  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwell-haU 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  baizee,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  capias, 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  supers 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  howeva, 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  his 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  but  in  time  he  mi^t 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  his 
charges ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice.'  As  for 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  de- 
spise<l  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  reckoned  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  than 
to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad-cloth.  As  for  Nic  Fror, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  for,  thou^ 

1  It  was  insisted  that  the  wiU  in  favonr  of  PhQtp  was  oob- 
trary  to  treaty ;  and  there  was  a  paiiiamentary  dedaratkm  for 
continuing  the  war,  till  he  should  be  dethroned. 

*  The  manners  and  sentimenta  of  the  nation  becami 
vagant  and  chimerical. 

*  Hold  the  balanoe  of  power. 
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he  followed  his  l&wsuit  clocelj,  he  n^lected  not  his 
ordinary  buHiness,  but  waf  both  in  court  and  in  hia 
flhop  at  the  proper  hours.  *  * 

Part  II.  Chap.  l.--The  c^araeter  cf  John  BuWi 
Mother.^ — John  had  a  mother,  whom  he  lored  and 
honoured  extremely ;  a  discreet,  graye,  sober,  cood- 
conditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lived ; 
she  was  none  of  jour  cross-grained,  termagant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  alwajs  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  telling  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
bours, extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  under- 
Taluing  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  of 
a  meek  snirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  yirtuous  herself, 
to  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selyes  like  girls  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  rufT, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathers,  flowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scaifs,  and  hooped  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint^et  she  loyed  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Thouch  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  Jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-casee,  pocket- 
glasses,  and  essence  bottles ;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carying,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt ;  but  she  neyer  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  every- 
thing; they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
r^ard  for  their  relations:  we  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one*s  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  food  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  him  once,  that  he  tumcN]  her  out  of 
doors,^  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
■ation  and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
she  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
sooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  reserved.  She  was  a  zealous  preacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
means  a  fnend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  in- 


1  The  diitroh  of  '''Tjlrvl 
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dispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
ushered  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertions — this  is  infallible ;  I  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  waa 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  which  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  ofWn  too  gentle 
correction.  1  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Chip.  \\.—Tht  cfuiracter  of  John  BulTt  nMter^  Peg^ 
vfith  the  quarreU  that  happened  between  Matter  aiid 
Miu  in  their  childhood. — John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl 
that  had  been  stured  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry.  Master  lay 
in  the  best  apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  towards 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  shrivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cuffii. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
tiger ;  when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost,  for 
which  afiront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart.^  In 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  fundy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  which 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  early  quarrels,  and  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  misfortunes  to  them  both. 
Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humoun  and  comical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  '  What 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (says  he),  that  faints  at  the 
sound  of  an  oigan,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  V  *  What's  that  to  you,  ffundy- 
gutst  (quoth  Peg)  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
music'  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strange 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,3  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations  :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart.        •        • 

1  The  natkm  and  ohnreh  of  Bootland. 

'  Henry  YIIL,  to  unite  the  two  kii^doms  under  one  sovo- 
reiirn,  offered  his  daoghter  Mary  to  James  T.  of  Bootland  i  this 
offer  was  rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war :  to  this  event  pro- 
bably the  author  aUudea.    Bee  page  SOS  of  this  volumei 

*  The  Fope,  Luther,  sad  Otlvia. 
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Tlie  follnirin);  extract  *ill  tune  (u  &  apeoimcn  of 
Dr  ArbuIhiiDt's  tcrioua  toinpoiitioQ.  It  ii  taken 
from  on  lamy  on  the 

VKfylnan  of  KaChtmalicai  LcanuKg^ 


the  objecl 

delightful  uid  eridi-iit,  hat  ni 
mue  tbint!  to  the  uiidentanding  w  mutic  to  the  eu 
■nd  bcaaty  to  the  eye.  The  punniit  of  it  doea  mllj 
•■  much  >rntif]'  a  natural  ficulCj  implanted  in  ub  bj 

in  the  fonuer  cue,  u  the  object  sijd  Ticalt/  kts  laon 
■piritnil,  the  delight  is  the  more  jiure,  free  from  th( 
regnt,  turpi tade.laMitude,  and  intempennFe,  tha< 
commonly  atieod  icnsual  pleasurti.  The  most  port 
of  other  Bcieneea  rontutinj;  only  of  probable  i 
in^,  the  iiiiud  haa  not  where  to  fix,  and  watitii 
SciCDt  yiriociplcfl  to  punuo  its  searebea  apon, 
them  over  ai  impoHible.  Again,  as  in  tnathen 
iDTUtigatioriB  truth  may  be  found,  eo  it  in  not  i 
obTioui.    ThU  apun  the  mind,  aud  laakea  It  diligent 

The  eecond  adTantage  which  the  mind  reapa  from 
mathematical  knonledge,  ii  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
•Datiye,  and  methodical  r««oiiin)[.  We 
bj  nature  to  learn  by  Imitation  more  thai 
and  I  IwlieTe  in  that  reapect  reauning 
other  inferior  arti  (aa  daiicine,  tinging,  kc),  acquired 
by  practice.  By  accuitomuig  ouneliea  to  reaaon 
ookIj  about  quantity,  wa  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
M  in  other  things.  It  it  lurprieing  to  ace  what  auper- 
fieial  inconuquential  reasoninga  »ti<fj  the  mo«t  part 
of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  j»t,  a  simile,  t>\ 
quotation  of  an  author,  paasca  for  a  mighty  arinimar 
with  auch  thing!  aa  theae  are  the  moat  part  of  authun 
ttuffod ;  and  from  thcK  weighty  premiaea  they  infer 
their  coucluaiotia.  Thia  weakncaa  and  effeminacy  of 
maahiad,  in  being  penuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, bate  made  them  tho  aport  of  oratora,  poeti, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  lumina  orarionii  are  indeed 
Tery  good  dircreion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  tl 
proper  buainesa  of  the  umicmtanding ;  and  wbers 
man  pretenda  to  write  on  ahaCtact  giibjoctH  in  a  aciei 
tifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  an  abso- 
lutely neceviary,  for  a  nile  nf  formal  arguing  in  pub- 
lic diaputationi,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and 
perrene  adversary,  and  eiponing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  seareh  of  tnitb,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  nf  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  dispasitioD  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries ;  and  erea  he  who  ii  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analyiii\  uses  a  loctbod  some- 
what analogous  to  it.  The  cauipwtiM  of  the  gco- 
melen,  or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
alnsady  found  out,  namely,  by  definition!  of  words 
wreed  upon,  by  self-OTident  (rutha,  and  propoaitiDnK 
that  hare  been  already  demorutrateJ,  ia  practicable 
In  other  aubjecta,  though  not  to  (be  same  perfection, 
the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the  thinga  them«lve« 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  ia  iiuitable  to  a  conaidenble 
degree.     1  dan  appeal  In  some  writings  of  our  own 

Sand  nation,  the  authors  of  nbich  have  been  ma- 
maticallr  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  ou  this 
hea<1,  but  (hat  one  who  is  accu«tonied  (o  Che  metho- 
dical systema  of  truths  which  the  geometers   hare 


reared  up  in  the  Fcreral  branches  of  those  science* 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  barcily  hear  with  tl 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  scieuces,  but  endea- 
vour, an  far  as  he  can,  to  rvfurm  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  U 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  anc 
tupentition.  This  it  don  in  tvro  wavs :  1st,  By  ac- 
customing us  to  oiamine,  and  not  to  take  things  upon 
trust.  3d,  By  giving  as  a  clear  and  extensive  kncnr- 
ledge  of  the  aysteni  of  the  world,  which,  u  it  en 
in  na  the  most  profound  rtverence  of  the  Almighty 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frves  na  from  the  mesn  an  * 
narrow  thoaghta  which  ignorance  and  superstition  ai 
apt  (0  be^t,  ■  *  The  mathemalica  are  friends  I 
religion,  inaamuch  u  they  charm  the  pasaions,  n 
Jtrain  the  iropetuoeity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 

fusion,  and  false  reafoning  :  and  all  trath  is  moiv  oi 
leas  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  studies 
may  serve  for  a  pleaa&nt  enCertsinment  for  tho«  hours 
which  youne  men  are  apt  lo  throw  away  upon  their 
■ices :  the  delightfulneas  nf  them  being  nicJi  a 
make  solitude  not  Duly  easy,  hut  deairable. 


Henht  St  Joun  Viscount  BouNaDROiE  vas  in 
hia  uwn  day  the  mcnt  cnnapicuous  and  itlastrioui  o( 
tliHt  friendly  band  of  Jaoohite  wita  and  poct«  who 
adorned  the  reigni  of  Anne  and  George  I.  He  is 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  wliole.  St  John  was 
deacended  from  an  undent  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1673.  He  waa  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  yean  of  disaipatloi 
lie  entered  parliament,  and  was  mpceniTdy  «ecfe- 
tary  at  war  and  tcctttarj'  of  ttaUi.    He  wu  elerated 


to  the  peerage  in  1712.  On  the  dealh  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  aeuls  of  office  were  taken  from  him.  and 
lie  was  ttireutetied  witti  impeachment  for  the  shore 
he  liad  tuken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
Bollngbroke  rclirul  tu  France,  and  enCfted  into  the 
Pretender's  eerrii^  ns  secretary.  Here,  alio,  he  be- 
came unpopular,  and  waa  accused  of  neglect  and  in- 
capacity. Dismissed  fhim  Ids  second  se<n.tarTship, 
he  had  recourse  tu  literature,  and  produced  hi*  Iti- 
JlKliom  «n  E^ile.  and  a  letter  to  Sir  Willlani  Wynd- 
ham,  mntaiiiing  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  la  1713 
he  obtained  afuil  pardon,  and  returned  ti>  England  ; 
his  family  inheritance  wa«  restored  to  him,  but  he 
was  excluded  from  the  Houso  uf  Lords.  He  ooid- 
menccd  an  active  opposition  to  WiU{>olc^  and  wrote  a 
iibcr  of  political  tracts  agninst  the  Wliig  ministry. 
735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  rciided  tbett 


0$e  of  Retirement.    The  Inst  ten  years  of  hia  life  wi 

rit  at  Bnttcrsea.  In  1749  appeared  his  LclUri  c. 
Spirit  of  Pairialiitii,  and  Idea  of  a  Palriol  Kag, 
with  a  preface  by  David  Mallet,  which  led  to  a  bitter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pampltlets.  Bolingbroke'* 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hand*  of  Pope,  that 
he  might  have  a  few  coiiiea  printed  for  private  cir- 
citlulion.  Afttr  the  death  of  Pope,  it  waa  found  that 
nn  imprcaaion  nf  I.IOO  had  been  printed,  and  this 
Bolingbroke  aSxted  to  coruider  a  heinooa  btcacb  cf 
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tniit  The  transaction  aroaerrom  Fope'a  xdmirBtloil  i 
of  hiifritnd;  he  had 'not  only  expended  hii  time  in 
correcting  the  work,  but  hia  money  in  printing  it, 
without  arv  poMlbility  of  derivinjf  from  it  either 
credit  or  advantage.'  'Hit  anger  of  Ifcitingbrokc  ii 
more  justly  t-onBidLTed  to  have  been  only  ■  pretext, 
the  rciil  gniund  of  offence  being  thepoet'a  preftrence 
of  Warburlon,  to  whom  he  left  the  valuable  property 
in  hia  printed  worka.    BoUngbroke  di»l  in  17S1,  and 


BotlpflliTtiln  ■  HonuTD 


!a  Bitlvm*  CIinTCh. 


Stallet  (to  whom  he  had  left  nil  hii  manuaeripta)  pnb- 
liiheilftcompleteedition  of  Ilia  works  in  flverolumea. 
A  serici  of  CMaja  on  religion  and  philosophy,  flrst 
publiahcdin  this  collection,  disrlosed  the  noble  author 
aa  an  opponent  of  Christianity.  Of  lofty  irregular 
TiewB  and  character,  vain,  amhilious,  and  Tindictive, 
yet  eloquent  and  imaginatiTc.  we  may  admire,  but 
cannot  love  BolinRbroke.  The  friendship  of  Pope  wa» 
the  brightest  irem  in  hia  coronet ;  yet  by  one  ungrate- 
ful and  unfeeling  act  he  sullied  ita  lustre,  and, 


The  writings  of  Bolingbmke  we  animated  by  mo- 
mentiiry  or  factious  feeling,  rather  than  by  any 
flxed  principle  or  pbilonopliical  Ticws,  In  exprca- 
uon  he  is  often  vivid  and  rdicitoua.  with  a  rambling 
yet  lively  atyle.  and  a  power  of  moral  painting 
that  presents  piuturea  ia  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Id 
one  of  his  letter*  to  Swift,  we  And  him  thni  finely 
moralieing— '  Wo  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my 
dear  dean,  and  have  been  aome  yeara  going  down 
the  hill ',  let  OS  make  the  poaaage  as  smooth  as  wc 
can.  Let  xa  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care, 
■nd  the  use  of  those  menns  which  experience  must 
have  pointed  out  to  ua  ;  let  us  fence  against  moral 
evil  by  philosophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  follow 
nature  and  do  not  work  up  ima^inntion  againat  ber 
plainest  dictates)  wc  slinli,  of  course,  grow  every  year 
more  indiStrent  to  life,  and  to  tlie  affairs  and  inte- 
rests of  a  system  out  of  which  we  are  soon  to  go. 
Tills  la  much  better  than  stupidity.  The  decay  of 
passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  paaaion  may  de- 
cay, and  stupidity  not  bucCwkI.  Pomiotu  (says  Pope, 
our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
the  ailes  of  life :  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do 
not  blow  a  itorm.  What  hurt  does  age  do  ns  '  ' 
subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives?  I 
now  six  in  the  morning ;  I  recall  the  time  (and 
glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this  houi  I  used  to  be 
going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  Jaded  with 


ray  head  often  fiill  of  scheme*,  and  my 

heart  as  often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune 
think  you,  that  I  rise  at  tliis  hour  rdVestied,  aerene, 
and  calm  ;  that  the  past  and  even  the  present  afbira 
of  life  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from  roe,  where 
1  can  keep  otT  the  disagreeable,  so  as  not  to  be 
strongly  afll'Cted  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can 
draw  the  others  nearer  to  me?  Pasilotis,  in  tbdr 
force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  futnre  cootin- 
geticiea,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  IH 
defend  me  In  the  ai^uflie." 

A  loftier  spirit  of  philosophy  pervades  the  follow* 
ing  eloquent  sentence  on  the  independetice  at  tbt 
mind  with  respect  to  external  circumstances  and 
situation : — '  Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has 
eslabliahed  such  an  order  in  the  worid.  that  of  all 
which  belongs  to  us.  the  least  valuable  part*  can 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Whatever  is  best 
is  safest  lien  moat  out  of  (be  reach  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this 
great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature — the  world.  Such 
Is  tlie  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admit«i 
the  world,  where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These 
are  inacimmbly  ours  i  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  L.et  ns  march,  lliere- 
fore,  intrcpiiily,  wherever  we  arc  led  by  thecourse  of 
human  accidents.  Wlierevor  they  lead  ua,  on  what 
coast  soever  we  arc  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not 
find  oun<etres  nbaolntely  atrangcrt.  We  shall  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  flgnre, 
endowed  with  the  aamefacultiea,  and  born  under  the 
same  laws  of  nature.  We  shall  see  the  same  virtues 
and  vices  flowing  from  the  same  general  principles, 
but  varied  in  a  thouaand  different  and  contrary 
modes,  according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
customa  which  ia  eatabliahed  for  tlie  same  universal 
end — the  preservation  of  society.  We  ahall  feel  the 
same  revolution!  of  seasons  ;  and  the  same  son  and 
moon  will  guicle  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  every- 
where spread  over  our  heada.  There  ia  no  part  of 
the  world  from  whence  we  may  not  admire  those 
planets,  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  i^ffcrent  orbits  round 
the  same  central  aun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  dis- 
cover an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  id 
fixed  stara  bung  up  in  the  immense  apace  of  the  uni- 
verse, innumerable  suna,  whose  beams  enlighten  and 
cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  them  j 
and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  ■■ 
these,  whilat  my  aoul  is  thus  raited  up  to  heaven.  It 
imports  me  little  what  groimd  I  tread  upon.' 

[.Voltonal  ParlialUg  and  Prrjadiix.^ 
There  is  scarm  any  folly  or  vice  more  epidemical 
among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridiculous  and  hurt- 
ful vanity  by  which  the  people  of  each  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  themselves  to  those  of  every  other ;  and 
to  make  their  own  customs,  and  manneTs,  and  opinions, 
the  stundants  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 
The  Chinese  mandarins  were  strangely  surprised,  and 
almott  incredulouf,  when  the  Jesuits  ahowcd  them 
how  small  a  figure  their  empire  made  in  the  general 
map  of  the  world.  •  ■  Now,  nothing  can  contri- 
bute more  to  preicnt  us  from  being  tainted  with  this 

plate  the  dilTerent  nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  vast 
map  which  historv  anieada  before  ua,  In  their  riae  and 
their  foil,  in  the'ir  barbarous  and  civilised  states,  in 
the  likeness  and  unllkeness  of  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  to  itself.  By  fieifuentljr  reneiring  this 
prospect  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  hia  cap  and 
coat  of  feathen,  sacrificing  a  human  victim  to  hia  god, 
will  not  appear  more  savage  to  our  eyes  than  the 
Spaniard  with  a  hot  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla  round 
M7 
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hif  neck,  Bacrificing  whole  nations  to  his  ambition, 
his  ayarioe,  and  eren  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty. 
I  might  show,  hy  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  how 
histoiy  prepares  us  for  experience,  and  guides  us  in 
it ;  and  many  of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant.    I  might  likewise  bring  seyeral  other  in- 
stances, wherein  history  serves  to  purge  the  mind  of 
those  national  partialities  and  prejudice  that  we  are 
apt  to  CMitract  in  our  education,  and  that  experience 
for  the  most  part  rather  confirms  than  remores ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion.   But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  though 
an  early  and  proper  application  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  favour  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  vicious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  study  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  affec- 
tion to  our  own  country.    There  is  a  story  told  of 
Abgarus.    He  brought  several  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  every  beast  ran  inmiediately  to  that 
part  of  the  circus  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
Lis  native  soil  had  been  laid.     Credat  Judceua  Apella, 
This  tale  might  pass  on  Joscphus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
lieve, I  read  it ;  but  surely  the  love  of  our  country  is 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.     Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct.     It  is,  however,  so  necessary  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 


mory ;  and  if  he  omitted  anything,  it  was  that  ftrj 
thing  to  which  the  sense  of  the  iduue  question  should 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.  To  ask  him  a  question 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memoiy,  that  rattled 
on  with  Tast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  forot 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  vou  went  away  with  all  the  noiae 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  IHm  vouifamt 
la  grace  de  devmir  fnomt  tavamtf — ['  God  grant  yoa  » 
decrease  of  learning  !*] — a  wish  that  LaMothe  le  Yayer 
mentions  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  well  to  hare  applied  to  hinuwlf  upon 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  dioiee,  will 
acquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  activated 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  idl  timet  of  imme- 
diate and  ready  use  to  himself  and  otheia. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  maeazincfl  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  dispoaed  with  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  reqniiei,  with 


Tou  remember  the  yerses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  child- 
hood almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  good  sense 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raised  in  his 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice, 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  will  not 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  anything 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  whidi  it 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.    He  will  assemble  materials 


examples  which  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the    ^ith  much  pains,  and  purchase  them  at  much  expense. 


lively  deticriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  have  a  much  better  and  more  per- 
manent effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

[Abaurdiiij  of  Uadea  Learning,^ 

Some  [histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.    Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's  ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.     He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
them  digests.    They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  1  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
fall.    One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  country.   He  joined 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industnr.     He  had 
read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  nours  a-day 
for  five-and-twentv  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.     In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  ofltener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.     The  man  was  communicative  enough;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.     How  could  it  be 
otherwise  1  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think  ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.     His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.     When  you  press  a  watch,  or 
pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 
you  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
But  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
whelmed you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 


and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  To 
what  puipose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  leam 
architecture  1  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak 
and  deal! 

{UnreatonabUneai  of  Comptainis  qf  ike  Shortmm  if 

ffuman  Life,} 

I  think  Teiy  differently  frt>m  most  men,  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  hare 
to  do,  in  this  world.    I  think  we  have  more  of  one^ 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  commonly  sujqposed. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
are  some  of  the  principal  commonplace  complaints, 
which  we  prefer  against  the  established  order  of  things ; 
they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  patiie- 
tic  lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  th^  are  im- 
pertinent and  impious  in  both.    The  man  of  bntinaw 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  squandering  his  time 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  laug^  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  both  con- 
cur superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fault  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  time. 
The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  very  often  as  mndlk 
as  the  others,  joins  in  the  same  ciy,  and  authorises 
this  impiety.   Theophrastus  thought  it  extremely  hard 
to  die  at  ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world  when  he 
had  just  learned  how  to  live  in  it.    His  master  Aris- 
totle found  fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  this 
respect  worse  than  several  oUier  animals ;  both  Teiy 
unphilosophically!  and  I  love  Seneca  the  better  for 
his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.    We  see^ 
in  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  that 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this  prMMution 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  discern  it ;  instead 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preserved  where 


tSKms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  me-  |  we  do  not  discern  it,  or  where  we  think  that  we  tee 
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the  contrary.  To  conclude  otherwise  is  shocking  pre- 
tomption.  It  is  to  presume  that  the  system  of  the 
universe  would  have  been  more  wisely  contrired,  if 
creatures  of  our  low  rank  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  High ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  me  ad- 
Tice  of  the  creature.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
■elf-loTe  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with  the  duration  of 
some  other  beings,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  par- 
tial yiew,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
proportion  in  the  successiye  course  of  generations. 
The  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profusion,  not 
from  our  poyertj.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifls ; 
some  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Others  reclaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  have  not  enough  re- 
maining to  live  upon,  because  they  have  not  the  whole. 
But  they  deceive  themselves ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inverted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselves  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extravagance.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solenm 
mortal,  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complains  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
him : — *  Vour  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  yet  every  scholar  is  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  every  philosopher  a  wise  man.  It 
cost  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on 
one  side  of  your  library ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  con- 
fessed that  these  were  the  literee  nihil  mnantes,  and 
you  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
I  ou  have  had  this  time ;  you  have  passed  twenty 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  libruy,  amon£ 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  legions  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
weU  versed  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  esiiences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You  are  a  master 
of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
the  other  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  You  are  going  on,  as  fast  as  the  infirmities 
you  have  contracteid  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  years  God  must  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  yon  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness 1  It  is  plain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  aged  of  the  patriuchf 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  your  purposes;  since 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  engaged 
have  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objectf 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  ^ere  at  first.  But  let  mc  ask 
you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  me,  have 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  various  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them  !  Have  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  1  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory^ 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  1  If  you  have  thus  examined^ 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies, 
which  have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you  have  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  have  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  very  reason- 
ably with  many  a  great  scholar,  man^  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serves  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ridiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

[^Pleantret  of  a  Patriot,'] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discoverinff 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  sublimer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  absorbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  diflTerent  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  favour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
eroes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increases ;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
by  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  frimds,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perverseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilst  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  successfully,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  »  sense  of  the  honour 
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tH  has  acquiml,  tn  tonthe  hia  mind  uid  aapnori  hiK 
counge.  Foi  »ltliaiigh  the  gouih  of  lUte  aokini  be 
to  th«e  who  meddle  in  cbem  like  &  lotter7,  ;et  it  i) 
ft  lotCerj  wtenin  do  good  mmn  an  be  a  loser ;  he 
msj  be  nriled,  it  it  tnie,  injteul  of  being  applauded. 


t  the  I. 


I  will  n 


the  iecond  Cato,  driicn  out  of  the  fonim,  uid  drag}^ 
to  ptij»n,  eiijnyeil  more  liiward  pleasure,  and  main- 
tained more  outnnxd  dimity,  Ihan  Ihe;  who  iniulted 
~  uif  and  who  triumphed  iti  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 

[ITiu,  DittingmJied  fnm  CunniN?  Jfinutcn  ] 

We  msj  olwcrto  much  tlie  »«me  difference  betireen 
inin^,  both  oa  to  the  objecta  th^  pro- 
le  nip«n«  thej  employ  u  we  ohsBfTO 
iial  powen  of  dilRrcnt  men  One  bc<"> 
diatitiMlj  the  object)  that  are  near  to  bun  Vaur 
immediate  relalionn,  nod  (heir  direct  lendencien  an  I 
>  right  lite  tbi»  acrrcs  well  enough  the  putp"«-  ( 
thotewhaconcem  tbemnliMnofunher  Theeunmn^ 
a  one  of  those  ;  he  neither  aees  nor  la  con 
•ee,  an;  further  than  hia  pctaonal  intcreala 
aupport  of  hia  admin utmti on  require  If 
inch  *  man  orercoraee  anj  ftctiial  difficult/  aroida 


be^aU 


without  don 


w  eOectuftllv,  ^im>  \  little  time,  by  rtll  the  lo 


eOectuftllY.  eaini  _  _  -^ 

.,  ia  read  J  toau^zest  and  baAei 
of  mind  to  employ,  he  triumpha,  and  ia  flattered  bj 
hli  mareenitry  train  on  the  pest  ei-ent ;  wbich 
amounta  ofl«n  to  no  more  than  thin,  that  he  got  into 
diUreaa  br  one  aeriea  of  faults,  and  out  of  it  hj  an- 
other. The  wise  miniatcr  neea,  and  ia  conetmed  to 
»ee,  further,  becnu'e  porernroent  ha*  a  fiirther  concern : 
'"  "  "  ■'  '"  "  that  art  distant  as  well  m  thnw 
I  all  their  rcmot*  relationa,  and 
eren  their  indirect  tendencies.  He  thinki  of  fame  as 
u  of  applause,  and  prefen  that,  which  to  be  en- 
jojed  must  be  given,  to  tliat  which  roaj  be  bought. 

single  day  in  the 

great  year  of  government ;  but  a;i  a  day  that  ia 
affected  by  those  which  went  befoie,  and  that  muat 
affect  those  which  are  to  follow,  tie  combioes,  there- 
.  ind  compares  all  these  objecti,  relations,  and 
tendencies  ;  and  the  judgment  he  makes  on  an  en- 
tire, not  a  partial  surrey  of  them,  is  the  rule  of  hia 
induct.    That  echemeofthc  reason  of  stale,  which 

■ineiplcs  of  goremment,  and  all  the  great  ioterests  of 

prepares  against  others,  whether  they  be  likely  ' 
pen   during  hii  adniiniittntion,  or  in   some 


Few  peraons,  and  especially  ladies,  hare  tmited  to 
much  solid  tense  and  leamin^  to  wit,  fancy,  and 
Uvely  potrera  of  description,  as  Lidt  Miht  Wobt- 
lET  Mdhtaoc.  la  epistolary  camposition  she  has 
Tery  few  eqaali,  and  scarcely  a  supericir.  Horace 
Walpole  may  be  more  witty  and  sarcoilic.  and  Cow- 
per  more  unalTectedly  natural,  pure,  and  delightful  i 
yet  if  we  consider  the  variety  and  noTelty  of  the 
Dltjecta  deacribed  in  Lady  Mary's  lettera,  the  fund  of 
anecdote  and  obserrution  tliey  display,  the  jait  re- 
flections that  aprintr  out  of  them,  and  the  happy 
cleamess  and  idiomatic  tcrace  of  her  style,  we  shall 
hesitate  in  placing  her  Ik-Iow  any  letter-writer  that 
England  has  yet  prwiuced.  This  accomplished  lady 
— «  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  <k  Eiugslon, , 


and  wai  bom  in  1690.  She  wai  educated,  like  her 
brothers,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  langna^ei. 
In  1712  she  married  Mr  £dwaid  Wortlej'  Montagu, 
and  Du  her  husband  being  appointed  a  cooimiMloticr 
of  the  trcmury.  she  was  introdticed  to  tho  comrtir 
and  polished  circles,  and  made  tbe  fl^eDdafalp  of  Ad< 
dison.  I'ope.  Gay.  and  the  other  diatjugiuahed  literati 
of  that  period.    Ber  peraooaJ  beauty  and  the  cduRU 


Ladj  Kuj  WiiitlcT  UmUfiL 


iponded  with  licr  sister  the  CooDteM  o( 
Mar.  Lady  Rich.  Mr  Pope,  &c.  delineating  European 
and  Turkish  scenery  and  manners  with  accuracy  aod 
mliiut«Deia.  On  observing  among  the  TiQagen  in 
Turkey  the  prnctieeof  inocnlating  fortlMomall-paK, 
she  became  coniiiiccd  of  its  utility  and  cQcacj,  and 
applied  it  to  her  own  eon,  at  that  time  aboDt  Ifaiee 
years  old.  By  great  exertions.  Lady  Mary  aftenrMdl 
eatablisheJ  the  practice  of  inocnlatioa  Jn  England, 
and  conferral  a  lasting  benefit  on  her  oaliTe  ooootir 
and  on  mankind.  In  1719, her  husband  beingrecaOed 
from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England,  and,  far 
the  advice  of  I'ope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  Hw 
rival  wits  did  not  long  continue  friends.  PopeMVM 
to  hare  entertained  for  Lady  Mary  a  pasaion  waiimi 
than  friendship.  He  wrote  high-flown  panegjiin 
and  half-concealed  love-letters  to  her,  and  ^e  tnnted 
them  with  silent  contempt  or  ridicule.  On  ooe  00- 
caBtoQ,  he  is  said  to  hare  made  a  tender  ifiii  fiiinfiw, 
which  threw  the  lady  into  ■□  immoderate  St  of 
laughter,  and  made  the  sensitive  poet  ever  attenwili 
herimplacableenemy.  Lady  Mary  also  wrote rema, 
town  eclogues,  and  epigrams,  and  Pope  con<encd 
that  she  had  loo  much  wit  for  him.  The  cool  sdf- 
possession  of  tlie  lady  of  rank  and  fasliion,  joined  to 
her  sarcastic  powers,  proved  an  overmatch  fbr  th*  . 
jealoQS  retired  author,  tremblingly  olive  to  the  abafta 
of  ridicnle.  In  1739,  her  health  having  dedined. 
Lady  &Iar;  again  Icit  England  to  retide  abroad.  Ho 
husband  (who  acems  to  hare  been  little  more  than 
appendage  to  hia  accomplished  wift)  le- 
t  home.  She  Visited  Kotne,  Naples,  te, 
d  at  Lonvene,  in  the  Teoetian  territory. 
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whence  she  correflponded  freely  and  fully  with  her 
female  friends  and  relatives.  Mr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  to  England 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
cliff*e,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  have 
been  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Laidy  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  con- 
vey scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
offensive  details,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate.  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understanding,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must>  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  letters,  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[7b  E,  W,  Montaffu,  Esq. — In  prospect  cf  Marriage.'] 

•  •  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
live  together,  you  would  be  disappointeil  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaitiant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  very  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  inte- 
rest, and  thkt  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  should  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  your  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals  can  be  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
agimist  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  hi^piness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished  ;  but  there 
is  no  returning  from  a  degoiit  given  by  satiety.   *    * 


[To  the  Same — On  Matrimonial  ffappmeu.] 

*  *  If  we  marry,  our  happiness  must  consist  in 
loving  one  another:  'tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
you,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  generally 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  a  thorough  good  humour,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  gaiety  one  is  bom  vrith,  'tis 
necessary  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  objects. 
Anyboily  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agrueable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondne.ss  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  the 
last,  it  is  neces»ary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  uothinff 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falls  into  dull  and  insipid. 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view!  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  in 
a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  voluptf)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have 
grown  at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent effects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  falls  m 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  otU  of  love  with 
everything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *        * 

[Tb  Mr  Pope — Eastern  Manners  and  Langvage,"] 

Adriamoplk,  AprU  1,  0. 8.,  1717* 

•  •  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  ro- 
mantic writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  Ix^n  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  Idylliums  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  uu- 
known  here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  by  oxen ; 
the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pl^- 
sure,  and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of ; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  pre- 
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aent  customs.  But  I  can  uisure  tou  that  the  2)rin- 
cesaes  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  their  looms, 
embroidering  Teils  and  robes,  surrounded  by  their 
maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described. 
The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  re- 
sembles those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men, 
fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  reil  that 
Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and 
I  never  see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very 
often)  with  their  rererend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good  king  Priam  and  his 
counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  tung  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
diorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lirely,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps 
are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  ray 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am 
not  skilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Grecian 
dances,  the  Turkijsh  being  very  different. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eastern  manners  give  a  great  light  into  many  Scrip- 
ture passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  their  phrases 
being  commonly  what  we  should  call  Scripture  lan- 
|piage.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from  what 
IS  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
discourse,  that  it  may  very  well  be  called  another 
language.  And  His  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  great 
man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  have  what  they  call  the  tvUime, 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetiy,  and  which  is  the 
exact  Scripture  style.  1  believe  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  I  am  very 
fflad  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
by  sending  you  a  faithful  copy  of  the  verses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  favourite,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  ^et  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  IS  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable  of 
writing  good  verse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest  poetry ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  most  wonder- 
fully i^esembling  the  Sonp  of  jSoJonum,  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  vines : 
Her  pa&voa  is  to  seek  roses. 

t  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  vines : 
The  sweetpess  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  souL 

Your  eves  ve  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

The  wished  possession  is  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  vermilion  than  roses. 

(  dare  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Your  eyes  are  black  and  lovely, 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 

1  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  t^e  Preface  to  his  Persfam  Grsmmar, 
ot^jeota  to  this  tmndattop.  The  exjireiBion  is  merely  analogous 
to  the  Bc<^  of  Uomor. 


The  wretched  Ibrahim  sighs  in  these  venes : 
One  dart  from  your  eyes  has  pierced  thxi>«|^  mj 
heart. 

Ah !  when  will  the  hour  of  possession  arrive  t 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  aooL 

Ah,  sultana !  stag-eyed — an  angel  araonjnt  angdal 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  unsatisned. 
Can  you  take  delight  to  prey  upon  my  heftrlt 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens ! 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep ! 

Turn  to  me,  sultana — let  rae  gaze  on  thy  besatj* 

Adieu — I  go  down  to  the  grave. 

If  you  call  me,  1  return. 

My  heart  is — ^hot  as  sulphur ;  sigh,  and  ii  will  flanM. 

Crown  of  my  life  ! — ^fair  light  of  my  eyes  I 

My  sultana! — my  princess  I 

I  rub  my  face  against  the  earth — I  am  drowned  in 

scalding  tears — I  rave! 
Have  you  no  compassion  t   Will  you  not  torn  to  look 

upon  me? 

I  have  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  get  these  renm 
in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  my  interpretcn,  I  might  spare  myself  the  troubls 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  have  received  no  poetical 
touches  from  their  hands.        *        * 

[7*0  Mrs  S.  C, — Inoculation  for  the  SmaU-pax,^ 

Adriawopls,  JpHtl,  O.Sl,  I717. 
*  *  Apropos  of  distempcn,  1  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wi.^h  voursielf  hen. 
The  small-{>ox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us, 
is  here  entirely  hanuless,  by  the  invention  of  ituprajU 
ing,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the 
operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
vAien  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to 
have  the  small-pox  ;  they  make  parties  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifteen  or 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  wiUi  a  nut- 
shell full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small -pox, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  ofRer  to  her  with  a 
laige  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a 
common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Grecians  have  commonly  the  superstition  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  one  in 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of 
the  cross;  but  this  has  a  veiy  ill  effect,  all  these 
wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  those 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  have  them 
in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the 
eighth.  Then  the  fever  b^ns  to  seize  them,  and 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  thret. 
They  have  very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  thor 
faces,  which  never  mark;  and  in  eight  days'  time, 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.  Where  they 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  during  the 
distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it. 
Every  year  thousands  undergo  this  operation ;  and 
the  French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  Uiat  they 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  Is  no  ex- 
ample of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  Tim  may 
believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  expe- 
riment, since  I  intend  to  tiy  it  on  mj  dear  little 
son. 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  brins  this  use- 
ful inrention  into  fuhion  in  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  jerj  particu- 
lariy  about  it,  if  I  knew  anj  one  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  virtue  enou^  to  destroy  such  a  consider- 
able branch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  that  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardv  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
live  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

[To  Lady  Riehr-Franot  in  1718.] 

Paeis,  (kt  10,  0. 0b,  1718. 

*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  eflfect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  Ood-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  topersuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
bleau,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king*s  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  nchly 
gilt ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
mg  worth  remembering.       •        • 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such (I  can't 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures !  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints !  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  memblanoe  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  ^Tis 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  countir- 
Women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[To  (he  CowUett  of  Bute — OoMolin^  her  in  AffiicticnJ] 

LoovBEB,  Atig.  90, 17S9. 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generally  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappointments 
ougnt  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  age  than  yours ; 
yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  afl^ected  by  this,  that  1  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  bee  of  you  not  to  indulge  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
your  family.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  very  straitly  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy ;  seek  amusements ;  be  willing  to  be 
diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  merit  in  afiGUction.  A  grateAil 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  |^  to 
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their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead, 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  Uf  in- 
capable of  those  we  owe  to  the  living. 

I  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
^et  retain,  and  carefully  cherish,  my  taste  for  read- 
ing. If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  compa- 
nions ;  they  aflbrd  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  I  am 
sorry  your  sisht  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Bute,  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tenderness  of  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

[To  the  Same—(M  Female  Edueatitm.'] 

LovyxaB,  Jon.  n,  Jf.  &,  ITOL 
Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  dau|^ter. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding :  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctiooi 
between  us  and  brutes.     If  there  is  anything  in  bloody 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grand&ther,  iHio 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William.    I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.    1  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Maiy  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  wiU  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your 
prospect  was  ver^  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.    It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (ana  perhuw 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.    Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
large  for  their  fortunes.    Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  coolness 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britain  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  that  retirement  to  whidi  she  is 
destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  onl^  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.    She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
cloHct.      To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  languages.     I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl« 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  hours 
to  snare  ;  and  as  you  say  her  memory  is  good,  she 
will  be  very  agreeably  employed  this  way.    There  are 
two  cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin^  or 
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eren  Greek.  Languages  are  more  properly  to  be  call- 
ed rehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itttelf,  as  maj  be 
obeerved  in  many  schoolm  astern,  who,  though  perhaps 
critics  in  grammar,  are  the  roost  ignorant  fellows  upon 
earth.  Tnie  knowledge  consiHts  in  knowing  things,  not 
words.  I  would  no  further  wish  her  a  lin^ist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
corrupted,  and  are  always  injured,  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  rooming  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  you  can  iroagine,  and  she  will 
hare  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  over  the  English 
poetiy,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's 
education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many  a 
young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
Teraes,  which  she  would  hare  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of  my  com- 
panions from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me 
an  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.  As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were 
not  BO  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
lover's  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleaded  with 
her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such 
elegancies.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
•com  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the  }>oor  plagiary 
was  very  unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  lees  universal  reading  than  myself.  You  should 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  hare  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.  The  second  caution  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary),  is  to  conceal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicitude 
aa  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness  :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and 
consequently  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  be  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  ports 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  share.  You  will  tell  me  I  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
onlpr  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.  I  have  always  carefully  avoided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.  The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  pre- 
sent design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  tor  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  much 
at  heart.  If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  bora  with,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her  with 
materials  to  pass  away  cheeif  ully  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.  I*  believe  there  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
but  the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  moderate  capacity.    Do  not  fear  this  should 

make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 

,  or  Mrs ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

because  they  have  learning,  but  because  they  have  it 
not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
reading  Echard's  Iloman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  unin- 
tdligibU  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
strength  of  Whitfield's  sermons  ;  thus  you  hear  them 
•creaming  politics  and  controversy. 


It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.  Indeed  it  is  impowible  to 
be  far  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled 
by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by 
learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  is  as 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  sword. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  &tber  turned  off 
my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  progress  fcs 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagemess  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  In  my  eyes,  that 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage 
I  got  was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  she 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when 
your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  fate. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  you 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  you 
are  one)  ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a 
virgin  state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  if 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation^  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  prudent  choice 
not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  »o  tboroughly 
persuaded  of  this  troth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
flattering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended 
you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity),  I  thought  I  owed  you 
the  justice  to  lay  bemre  you  all  the  haxards  attending 
matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  thcstrcMigeBt 
maimer.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  sucoeai  in  the 
instructing  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  compaay 
at  home,  she  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad^  and  will 
more  reiidily  take  the  notions  you  think  fit  to  give 
her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  famihr,  it  would  aare 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  com- 
panions of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  in- 
fluenced yours.  1  was  not  sorry  to  see  you  not  deter- 
mined on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  father's 
intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in 
haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  vexr  long  inngnl* 
ficant  letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will 
excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  prool  in  mj 
power  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  mother. 


METAPHTSICIAMS. 

Two  distinguished  philosophical  writers  adorn  this 
period,  Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley.  Both  were  ac- 
complished and  elegant  authors,  and  both,  in  their 
opinions,  influenced  other  mindj.  The  niortd  aout 
of  the  former  was  adopted  by  Hutcheaon,  and  the 
idealitm  of  Berkeley  was  reproduced  by  Hume. 

EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURT. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  third  Karl  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  London  in  1671.  After  a 
careful  private  education,  he  travelled  for  some  time, 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  Commona.  Five 
years  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  cnlti- 
vated  the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  CTlerc.  On  his 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  his  parliamen- 
tary appearances  were  creditable  to  his  t^denta,  and 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  in  1 708,  A  Letter  on  Enthutiaswi^  prompted 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  French  prophets,  whose 
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trti  hul  degpnerated  intn  Intolerance  In  1709  «p- 
Hored  his  Moraliilt,  a  rhilotopkical  Rkapadf.  and 
Snuiu  Qmniwi'',  mi  ciuf  upon  the  fWcdom  of  wit 
uid  liumour.  In  tliii  lulter  pruduution  be  vindi(;atei 
tlie  uw  of  ridtcutu  u  a.  teit  of  truth.  In  1710  he 
publiihed  anuMitr  alight  work,  a  Sotihgag,  or  Aiioice 
(0  an  AuAtir.  Soon  utterwardi  ill  hcuilb  compelled 
lord  Shiifrwbiity  to  »«;k  a  wanner  climate.  He 
fixed  on  Nnpl<9,  vlii're  he  died  in  February  1T13, 
■t  the  early  iiue  of  furty-tiro.  A  complete  collec- 
tion uf  lijg  wiirks  wnn  published  in  1716.  in  three 
Tolumes,  under  the  jicnerul  title  of  CAaraclavlia  of 
Mat,  ilaniUTS,  OpiNiuur,  and  Timei. 


hii  diidriKue  enlille.i  ■  The  MoridlitV  has  Htopted 
In  a  great  measure  thoilevuted  ilvle  of  hit  favourite 
Plato.  With  tluMf.  win.  hi'M  in  like  eatimutiun  tlie 
works  of  (hat  '  divine  philosiipher.'  and  who  ore 
villinf!  to  exchange  contiiiuily,  precision,  and  aim- 

Slicity.  for  meliidy  nnd  ttutelinen  uf  diction,  'The 
Inraliila'  rHniint  fail  tu  be  regarded,  ni  it  wu  by 
Leihniri  and  Munbiidilri,  with  enthusiaitic  admiration. 
The  religiuui  Undenry  of  Shafteibury's  writlngg 
hu  been  exlcti«ivL-ly  itlKciuicd.  That  he  ii  a  power- 
ful and  dcciiled  cliam]iiUD  ngaiiiit  the  atheist*,  is 
nniveraolly  adnjitteil ;  but  with  reBpn.-t  tu  bis  opi- 
nion of  Cliriitinnity,  difTerent  views  have  been  en- 
tcTlained.  Tu  any  one,  however,  who  candidly 
conaiden  Ibe  tone  of  levity  and  diiparagcment  in 
which,  la  many  puu  uf  the  '  Cbaraeterisllca.'  he 
■peaks  of  reveUlIun,  a  future  date,  and  some  other 
Chrlitiui  doctrinM,  we  think  it  will  uppear  that  I>r 
Leland  had  gnid  ri.'B«)n  to  indude  Ijim  among  the 
authors  reidied  to  In  hia  'View  of  the  l^ncipal 
Deiiticol  Writers.'  The  representation  of  Shaftes- 
bury's views  given  by  that  eminent  divine  in  hii 
fifth  and  aiitli  tetters,  seemi  to  ua  well  supported, 
and  free  from  prejudice.    A  perusal  of  the  '  Charac- 


lerislici'  will  nuke  it  eviilent  that  much  of  the  con- 
troveny  which  the  work  baa  oceasioneil  hua  arisen 
from  the  inronsisleut  opiuioni  expressed  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

As  a  moralist,  I-ord  Shaftesbury  holds  the  conspi- 
cuous place  uf  founder  of  (but  aihuol  of  pbilosophen 
by  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  regurded  as  naturally 
and  fundamentally  distinct,  and  who  consider  man 
to  be  enduwul  witli  a  '  moral  sense'  by  which  these 
are  discriminated,  and  at  once  appruveil  of  or  con- 
dettmcd,  without  reference  to  Ihe  self  interest  of  him 
who  judges.  In  opposition  to  llobl>es,  he  muntaina 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  afll^ctioiu  in 
'  he  earnestly  inculcates  tlie  doc- 


B.  tiiHt  vi 


vice  to  the 


ral  happiness  of  those  who  prautisa  il 
■peaks  of 'conseienee,  oranatund  sense  of  the  odioui- 
nets  of  crime  and  iniintice!'  and  remarks,  that  as,  in 
the  case  of  olijccti  of  the  external  senses,  *  the  shapes, 
motions,  colours,  anil  proportions  of  these  latter  being 

Ereientoil  to  our  eye.  there  neeessarily  result*  a 
;auty  or  deformity,  acconling  tu  the  diflbrent  mea- 
sure, arrangement,  and  di«p()Bl(ion  of  their  several 
parts  1  SD,  in  behaviour  and  actions,  when  presented 
to  our  nndcrslandin|7.  there  mnit  be  found,  of  ncccs- 
■it;^,  an  apparent  differerce.  acconlinjt  to  the  regu- 
larity and  irregularity  of  the  subjects.'  The  niind, 
says  he,  'feels  the  soft  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and 
disagreeable,  in  the  affections ;  and  finds  a  fuul  and 
fair,  a  harmonious  and  a  dissonant,  as  really  and 
truly  here  as  in  any  musical  numbers,  or  in  the  out- 
ward fijrm*  or  represcntaliinis  of  sensible  things. 
Nur  cnn  it  withhold  its  uduiiralion  and  eestacy,  itl 
arorsion  and  scorn,  any  mure  in  what  relates  to  one 
than  to  the  other  of  these  subject-.'  ■  However  false 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  ilielf,  it  And*  the  dlffercnoe, 
03  to  bcuuty  and  comeliness,  between  one  licart  and 
anotheri  »od  iLccordinj^ly.  in  all  diiititerested  cases, 
niuit  approve  in  E.>nie  measun.'  of  what  is  natural 


Thi. 


ine,  which  in  the  pages  q_ 
Sluiftesburv  i"  Icit  in  a  vfry  imperfect  state,  baa 
b«en  sue  ts-'rully  full^xi'ed  out  by  Drllulchcson  of 
Glasgow,  and  sulMe<)urntty  adopted  and  illustrated 
by  Iteid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.* 

[Plabtalc  Btprainlali 


I  Lave  now  a  betWr  idea  if  that  melancholy  you 
dismiered  ;  and,  not  withstanding  the  humoroui  tun 
jou  were  plesacd  to  give  it,  I  am  penuoded  it  has  a 
dilTerent  foundallou  from  any   of  those  fautaatical 
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bauti 

i!ere,  iu  nij  turn,  T  began  to  isiK  mj  Toioc,  and 
imitate  lb<  tulcmo  lAy  vou  biul  befn  leaching  me. 
Knowing  h  you  are  (cont'iiiued  I ),  well  knnaing  and 
experienced  in  all  tbe  dcj^rcea  and  onlPT*  of  beautj, 
in  all  the  mjaterioiu  chsniis  of  the  parUcoUr  fornu, 
TDu  rias  to  what  i«  more  general ;  and  witb  a  larger 
Mart,  and  mind  more  coniprehenjiTe,  Jod  mnerouil^ 
leek  that  liueh  it  hij^lieit  iu  the  kinil.  Not  capti- 
TSlcd  bj  tbe  liueaiiieDU  of  a  Tair  face, 
drawn  pn>portiou9  of  a  human  bod^,  jou 
itwif,  and  einbrace  rather  the  mjnd  which  addi  the 
liutre,  and  rend  en  ehicfljr  amiable. 

Nor  ii  the  «njojment  of  tucb  a  single  beautr  ■ 
rient  to  laciffj  (uch  an  aipiting  soul.     It  se«u 
e  mote  beautien,  and  by  what  malitii 


tbe» 


utiful  - 
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leu,  &ieadahij>«,  reUtioua,  duties ;  and   conaiden 
hj  wbat  barman;  of  particulai 
harmony  14  composed,  and  comr 
"m  satinfied  eren  witb  Jiut^Uc  good 


miutis  the  genera 
n  weal  «t«Uuhed 


it  fiarnei  itwifa 


andw 


laiKedaHeciionBeekf  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwelli 
with  pleaiure  amidst  that  teaeon  aud  IboH  ordc 
which  this  fair  eoneflpondcnce  and  goodly  tnt«r 
eirtablished.  Lawe,  mnililutiom,  civil  and  rtlipoiu 
ritei ;  whatever  civiliaeH  or  polishei  rude  mankind; 
the  ideiico  and  arts,  pbitoHpby,  morala,  virtue ;  the 
flourinbing  itste  of  human  alTain,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature  ;  thene  are  its  delightful  protpccti, 
and  thii  the  charm  of  bt«uty  which  attracta  it. 

Still  ardiMit  in  thii  punuit  (such  is  tti  love  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  renti  not  here,  nor  Mtiifie*  il«ir 
with  the  beauty  of  a  putrt,  bat  eitending  further  its 
eommunicatire  boutit;,  aeeka  the  good  of  all,  and 
■Sects  tbe  interest  and  prooperitj  of  the  whole.  True 
to  it>  Dative  world  and  higher  country,  'tie  here  it 
•eeke  order  and  perfection,  wiehing  the  beat,  and 
hoping  "till  te  find  a  just  and  wise  adminittration. 
Aud  aince  all  hope  of  tfai)  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  presided )  lince,  without  auch  a  «u- 
pnme  intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  he  condemned  to  suffer  infiniie 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
diiFover  that  healing  cause  by  which  tbe  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  Uiiogs, 
and  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Pftlemon,  is  the  labour  of  your  w>ul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy:  when  uiiiucccajfuily  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  cloudf  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  dcsertfl,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  more  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  9he,  helpless  as  she  ia  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  IhcgDvem- 
ment  of  the  world  anaigue^,  and  Doily  nia<S  void, 
hlucb  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  em ; 
and  when  she  seemn  moat  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  eren  then  aa  wise  and  provi. 
dent  as  in  her  eoodlieit  works.  For  'lis  not  then 
that  mm  romplain  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
faceof  things,  when  they  see  vorioua  interests  railed 
and  interfering;  nature*  subordinsle,  of  different 
kinds,  opposed  one  tu  another,  and  iu  their  different 
operation!  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  Tis, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  aupe- 
-^or  things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  Uauty,  founded 
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resignation  is  requ  .         

ing  of  natures  one  to   another, 
their  death  luitata  tbe  auimolg 
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dissolved  enrich  the  earth,  and  raise  ae>in  the  tc»- 
table  world.  The  numerous  insects  an  ndaccd  by 
tbe  (uperioT  kinds  of  birds  and  beast* ;  and  tbca* 
again  ate  checked  by  man,  who  in  hit  tun  snbniit* 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  amfice  in 
common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And  if  in  nalnras  ■■> 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  oiIkt,  ih» 
sacrifice  of  interests  can  appear  Bo  Just,  how  muA 
more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natnrea  be  sobjectcd 
to  the  BUperior  nature  of  tbe  world  I — that  vnld, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  tianaported  you,  whoi  tin 
Bun'a  fainting  light  gave  way  to  these  bright  constel- 
lations, and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 
Here  art  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  powen  whitb 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  joat  poiae  and  move- 
meut,  must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  form, 
and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  pony  animal,  wbtaa 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  most  of  itself  so 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  v^xm^ 
the  impending  meteors,  or  irtiatevei  else  is  uutrimeo- 
'  ^  >  ,i  -    e^ftii^  must  operate  in  a 
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imil  to  the  good  habit  and  constitntion  of  tbe  all- 
suMaintng  gto&.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefoie,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  peetilential  blasts,  nether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  (he  animal  kinds  are  oft  offlkMd, 
and  whole  jpedes  perhaps  involved  at  onee  in  com- 
mon ruin.  Not  Deed  we  wonder  if  the  interior  (anu, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  tbia  accaaioaal  da- 
formity,  and  iiTmpathi*ea  often  with  it*  dose  pMbker. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  tbe  sicknesM* 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclned  in  toA 
frail  bodies,  and  depeodeDt  on  rach  perrertibl*  «- 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  b^xe 
those  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  No  is 
there  ought  in  this  beside  what  is  naltuol  and  good. 
Tisyood  whieh  is  predominant ;  andeverr  corruptible 
■  "ily  and  »«ruptii», 

Tuptible  ood 


Dh  Georqe  Berkelet.  to  whom  Pope 
very  virtue  under  heaven,'  was  bom  it ' 
im,  in  thu  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  1 0S*.  He  wm 
distinguished  at  Uuliliii  university  for  hit  proficieocy 
in  matheinaticid  studies,  and  became  a  feUow  uf  Tri- 
nity colleKe-  In  17U9  appeared  hia  Thmn/o/  luioa, 
and  in  IllUthe  ^Vuu'viteso/'^uiua  fancfei^  Ib 
1713  lie  published  his  Thm  Diaiog<uM  Letmen  Bg^ 
and  PhdovHo,  in  which  his  ideal  syslemwudcvelmed 
m  language  singularly  atiimateil  and  imogiDative.  H< 
DOW  became  acquainted  with  Swift,  I'ope,  Steele, 
and  the  other  niemben  of  that  brillianC  drde,  Irf 
liom  be  seems  to  have  been  rincerely  belored.  Bt 
accompanied  tbe  Earl  of  Feterbonnijth,  m  -*"!■'■''' 
and  secrotary,  in  his  embasaj  to  Sici(y,  and  after- 
wards  travelled  on  the  continent  M  Uitor  to  lb 
Asbe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloghcr.  This  leeciiMl 
excursion  engaged  liim  opwards  of  fijur  jrai*. 
While  abroad,  wc  &nd  him  writing  thus  jtut(y  and 
Sndy  to  IVipe :  'Ai  merchBola,  antiqiuuiea,  meai/ 
pIi'Hsurc  &e.,  have  all  different  views  in  traTdlin& 
I  know  not  whctliGr  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet^ 
while  to  travel,  iu  order  to  atora  hia  iniiid  with 
strong  images  of  nature.  Green  Helds  and  gron^ 
flowery  meadows  and  pnrling  streaina.  are  novhere 
in  each  perfection  as  In  England ;  bnt  if  jon  woold 
know  liphtsonie  days,  warm  smu.  and  blue  skieli, 
you  most  come  to  Ital.v ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
scribe rovlu  and  precipices,  it  i«  obeolutelr  oeceesur 
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th>t  lie  p<ui  tlie  Alps.'  While  at  Fuii,  Betkelcj 
Tulled  t)ic  Frvnoh  pliiloaopber  Malcbrutclje,  thi^o 
in  ill  heallh,  fyom  a  dueiue  of  Ihe  lungii.  A  dispute 
ensued  u  to  Uie  ideal  sfsteai.  and  M^ehnnclie  vs« 
•0  impetuoQi  in  nrgumeDt,  thit  !ic  brought  on  a 
violeut  incrcaae  of  hia  disorder,  which  carried  him 
offinafewdBjs.  Thi«ranitliBreb«n  ■  more  than 
ideal  dlsputatiim  to  the  emialile  Bvrkeloy.  who 
could  nut  but  be  deeply  afflicted  by  inch  a  tragic 
result.  On  his  retnni,  he  puhlJEilicd  s  Latin  tract, 
De  MatK,  and  an  e«ay  on  the  fatal  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  1730.  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Enrl 
of  Burlin^non.  and  bf  that  noblemim  he  was  rpcom- 
mended  to  the  Duke  of  Granon,  lord-lieutenant 
of  IreUnd.  Hia  grace  made  Berkelc;  hia  chaplain, 
and  nflerwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
I)eny.  It  was  soon  evident,  howeTer,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandinement  waa  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  tliis  benevolent  pliilnsopher.  He  had  long 
been  cheriaiiing  a  project,  which  lie  annonnced  ai 
ft  'ocheme  for  eonrertlng  the  aaTage  Americans 
to  Chrislianity,  by  a  collefte  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  lahinda,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda.' In  this  college,  he  most  '  exorbitant  1/  pro- 
posed,' a*  Swifb  humorously  remarked,  '  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  bimaelf,  forty  potfnds  for 
■  fellow,  and  ten  f>ir  a  atudent.'  No  anticipated 
difllcultics  could  dannt  him.  and  he  communicateil 
bis  euthusiasm  to  others.  Cuailjutors  wore  obtained, 
a  royal  charier  was  granted,  and  Sir  Rolicrt  WiUpole 
promised  a  aum  of  i£20,iX)0  ftutn  Ihe  goTemment  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  17£S  Berkeley  and 
tail  IViendi  tailed  for  Kliode  Island.  There  tliey  re- 
tuained  for  seven  years;  but  the  miniatcr  proved 
faitlileaa:  the  promised  sum  was  ncTPr  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Earopa.  In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  hia  literary 
purauita,aDdia]733hc  published  The MinuU  Ptilo- 
topheTt  a  serie*  of  moral  and  phiioaopiiicsl  dialogue*. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Bcrketev :  he  became  ■ 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ushnpric  of  Ctoyne.  Lord  Chestcr- 
flcld  ancrwards  olTered  him  the  see  of  Clogher.  which 
iriu  double  the  tbIuo  of  that  of  Clovne  i  but  he  de- 
clined the  prefermcnL  Some  useful  tracts 
aflerwarda  publiahed  by  the  bishop,  including  oi 
tar-water,  wliich  he  considered  to  poisesi  high 
dicinol  virtues.  Another  of  hit  works  Is  entitled 
T/n  Qutriit  i  amtaiitititi  Kreral  Qutria  propotd 
At  Cauidtralian  of  At  Public.  In  I7SS  he  removed 
■with  his  family  to  Oiford,  to  aupcriiitend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons  ;  and,  conscious  of  the  in 
priety  of  residing  apart  from  his  diocese,  lie  ei 
Toured  to  exchange  hii  bishopric  lor  aotnc  canonry 

or  college  at  Oxford.    FailinR  of  sllcces^  he  i 

to  resign  his  liiahopric,  wortli  £\*nO  per  am 
hut  the  king  dedan-d  that  he  ahould  die  a  bishops 
tliongh  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 

K eased.  Thia  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
I  1733  the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Onford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ- church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  ts 
fals  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  pretenti  a  strik- 
ing pictnre  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enlhu- 
■iasm,  of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
Hia  dijilike  to  the  pursuits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expressed  by  liim  to  a  friend  in  1747  i — 
'  In  a  letter  from  Englsjid,  which  I  told  you  came  ■ 
week  ago.  it  was  aaid  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were  comestiy  contending  for  the  primacy.  Prny, 
who  are  they?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  wa*  only 
talked  of  at  present.  1  ask  thit  question  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  and  not  from  any  interest,  la 
jou.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor  in  tliis 
ter,    I  am  not  in  love  with  feuta,  and  crowds  and 


.  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry 
of  alTairs.  often  insignificant,  i'or  my  own  private 
Mtiafaclion.  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than 
a  diadem.  1  repent  these  things  to  you.  that 
t  may  not  aeem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  from  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  &iim 
the  opportimity  of  doing  gmd.  I  observe,  tluit  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  nccailont 
of  doing  Rooii ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  toaulidt 

ationa.'    He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 

ond  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  niiKht  have  shona 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  litiled. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  'Guardian'  of  his 
(Viend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 

he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 

m  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  accom- 
plishing greatness  of  tlie  new  world : — 

Term  on  the  Proiptet  of  Planling  Arli  and  Itanthlg 

The  Musf,  dini^aled  at  an  tge  and  cliow 

narren  of  every  t'lorinm  theme. 
In  dintsnt  land'  now  wait'  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjecta  worthy  fame. 
In  happy  climw,  where  fr 

And  tirffin  eartti,  sack 
The  force  nf  art  by  natun  Kem 

And  iancied  bMuties  by  the 
In  happy  climes,  the  scat  of  innocence, 


Ihe  genial  sun 


Wb» 


I  shall  »■ 


^ida  and  tI 
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s  and  school 
other  golden  age. 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  rpic  tafe. 
The  wisL-at  heads  and  noblMt  hearti. 

Not  rucK  ns  Europe  breeda  in  her  deeaj ; 

^uch  OS  i>he  bnd  when  freih  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flani>^  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  aboil  b«  auiig. 

WtBlward  the  coume  of  empire  takes  its  way  j 
The  four  fin>t  actn  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  cloH  the  diama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  otfipring  is  the  lost. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  scii'm-e.  At  first  his  vala- 
flblc  and  original '  Theoiy  of  Vision'  vrai  considered 
■  phihiaophii^t  nimancr.  yet  his  doctrine*  arc  no* 
int-nrporatcit  with  every  system  nf  o|itici 
chief  aim  of  Berkeli-y  was  ■  to  distinguish  the  Im- 
mediate and  n  a  turs'  "  '  -  ■'--  -■ 
niff/y  iwtoatoitfoiii  i 
habit  t«Bch  us  to  draw  from  tliein  in  our  earliest 
infancy  ;  or,  in  tlie  more  concise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage of  a  later  pcriud,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  (iriyina/  and  the  acquired  pfrrriitioiu  of  tl« 
eye.'*  'Hie  ideal  syitcm  nf  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  thu  supliistry  of  materialism,  but  il 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  extension  and  Hgure,  liardueis  and  soflness, 
and  all  othi.-r  sensible  qualities,  an 
of  the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  e 
■entient  substance — a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  iiuhinge  Uie  vhcde  fVanie 
)f  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  o 
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s  constitution.    Uur  ideas  be 
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*i*vi-icirly  coiisiiic-rol  iiut  m  states  ijf  the  iiidividiul 
niiiiti.  I'ttt  a»  w-panite  t1nng:s  cxistiiit?  iu  it,  mid 
C4ipa)»lv  (>f  exist  ill);  in  other  miiKls,  but  in  them 
aluiie ;  ami  it  is  in  conMoquuncc  of  these  assumptioiui 
tliat  iiid  system,  if  it  were  to  he  eonsitlered  a«  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  ciiiefly  defective.  But 
bavin;;,  as  he  «upiu»sed,  these  ideax,  and  com;eiTinfc 
tluit  they  did  not  perish  when  they  cetiscd  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter* 
▼als,  he  deduced,  from  tlie  nei'essity  which  there 
■eemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  wliich  they 
xnight  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessar}'  existence  of  tlie  Deity  ;  and  if,  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  sometliinf;  ditferent  from  the 
mind  itself,  rccurrinie;  only  at  intervals  to  created 
minds,  and  inca|>able  of  existing  but  in  muid,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  onmipresent  mind,  in 
which  tliey  exist  during;  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence ti}  finite  minds.  mu<tt  be  allowed  to  be  perfect. 
The  whole  force  t»f  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  lierkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  maimer ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  tlian  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
each  particular  idea ;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  min<l,  would  thu9  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
it  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state.'*  The 
ftyle  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
if  clear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  posaesses 
■omething  of  the  freshncsi  of  Izaak  Walton. 

[Induttry."] 

[From  '  An  Eaaty  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Gmt 
Britain,'  written  soon  after  the  aiTair  of  the  8oath-8ea 
Boheme.3 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
■0  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money  ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plauHible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
mvL#i  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  induntry  or  merit,  the  lew  there  will  be 
of  either  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
band  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  maimer,  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
yast  estutej*,  without  the  least  desert;  while  others 
are  as  suddenly  strippe<l  of  plentiful  furtunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 

*  Dr  Thomas  Btdwd. 


what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  baud  but  alsuidoned 
luxur}'  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair  I 

In  short,  all  prujects  for  growing  rich  by  ttudden  and 
extraordinary  methods,  as  they  ofierate  violirxitiy  on 
the  jtaAaions  of  men,  and  eucuura^re  them  I'i  dcxpise 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an 
hone»t  industry,  roust  be  ruinous  to  the  ]>ubnc,  and 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  «ball 
say,  *  This  ii>land  was  once  inhabited  by  a  ivligions, 
brave,  sinc*>rc  people,  of  plain  un<?omipt  maimers, 
resjiecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, aKicrtors  of  liberty,  lovcry  of  their  country, 
jealous  of  their  own  right;*,  and  unwilling  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  others ;  imprr*vers  of  learning  and  UMful 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own  ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
old  (irecks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  those 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  during  their  rise  an<l  greatncs.-* ;  but  they 
degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  in  power, 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  God 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.' 

IPrtjudica  and  Optnioiu.] 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  tbe  mind 
entertains  without  knowrng  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina- 
tion. The  first  notions  which  .take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  moral,  and 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  emptv ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  will  bs 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  from 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  society! 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  not  always 
prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the  earliest 
influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  are 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  tbe  subse- 
quent lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  the 
great  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  gold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act,  but  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say, '  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  his  weakness ;  for,  such  as 
are  men*s  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  lovs 
his  neighbour  as  him*ielf,  to  honour  his  superiors,  to 
believe  that  Go<l  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  reward 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  guilty  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more  than  any 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  principles  as 
every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet  above 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual  under  his  care!  This  is  allowed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  would  fain  bare  it 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  disparage  its 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  by  every 
man*s  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept,  and 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must,  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  their  minds, 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  furnished 
with  proper  notions,  which,  although  tbe  grounds  or 

firoofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  nererthe- 
ess  influence  their  conduct,  and  so  far  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice,  charity,  and  tbe 
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like,  you  will  soon  find  them  to  manj  monsters, 
utterly  unfit  fur  hum&n  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  waiit 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  derive  conclusions 
from  their  [triuciples,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  St  Paul 
obiwrTes)  that  the  *  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;*  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  things  are  seen  and  discorered 
by  those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
mquircrs,  yery  few  who  make  it  their  business  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
tliev  are  inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
full  of  opinions,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  kind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  fur  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber  ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  reli^ous  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  tlie  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  and  be 
very  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
so,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  whtf  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  differ- 
ence Ixetwcen  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinkers. 

There  niny  bt*,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
asjiipnablc  to  su])port  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  nnnd,  bci*nuHe  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  niny  l>e  supposed  falne,  not  be- 
cau>e  thev  were  early  learmyL  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  bi'cau>4c  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  Ik?  ;:ivvii  (or  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  be- 
cause it  niiM  early  iniliibed,  or  WcauHc  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  cif  liclief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.  Relii^ious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  w  isdom  of  legislators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  agc^*.  supply  the  place 
of  proofs  and  reasonin<:s  with  the  vulgar  of^  all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wnerein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

[From  *  Maximi  Conctrning  Patrtotiitn,*^ 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  Hod  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child! 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state  ? 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  but  r  acurrj 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subservient  to  his  priyate 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  jMurt  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  eyil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  eyil,  oi  to 
procure  a  goo<l. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  ofUn 
mean  the  same  thing — each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in^ 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL.  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

WRITERS. 

In  these  departments  we  hnye  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentlejr  Ri  a 
classical  critic. 


LAWRENCE  ECHARD. 

Lawrence  Echard  (1G7 1-1730)  was  a  Tolumi- 
nous  writer  and  historian.  After  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elk- 
ington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1 7 12  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
Iluttury  ofEnglaruff  a  Gnieral  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
a  IlisUny  of  Rome,  a  General  Gazetteer^  &c.  Hia 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calamj  and 
Oldmixcm ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground ;  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosopliical  analysis  or  invet- 
tigation,  Echard  was  a  careful  compiler,  wiUi  com- 
petent learning  and  judgment 


JOHN  8TRTPE. 

John  Strype  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  collec- 
tor and  literary  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  re<*koned  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Crannur 
(16*94),  a  Life  of  Sir  T/iomas  Smith  (1698),  a  Life 
'  '  Tohn  Cheke 

volumes 
i\7lO\  Life 

and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker  (1711),  Life  of 
Archhixhop  Whitffift  (1718%  Ecclesiastical  Memoriau, 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  Stow's  Siuv 
vey  of  I»ndon,  and  part  of  I)r  Lightfoot's  works. 
Stryfic  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fletl  to  England  on 
an^ount  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant.  The  son  received  a  classical  cdu- 
catitm  at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
be<'ame  successively  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Tiow  Ix*yt«n,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  lie  resign^ 
his  clerical  charges  in  1724,  and  fwm  this  time  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, wlio  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
ful and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  crhurch  of  England.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  (>f  his  works  has  proceeded  from 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 
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Db  P(MTe«  (I6T4-17H7),  ucbbUhop  of  Cuiter- 
banr.  ii  knawn  ai  lulhor  of  m  nJuable  work  or  " 
■ntiqnitiei  of  Greec?,  in  two  Tclumet  ocUto. 
rewiTcliei  of  modern  pbllolopstfc  eapetlally  u 
the  Genuuia,  have  mcatiytRrii'lieit  tlii*  department 
□f  lilerature  {  liut  Putlvr  led  tlie  way.  and  lupptied 
ft  groundwork  for  future  Khulan.  lie  also  edited 
Uie  writinga  uT  Lycujiliruii,  and  wruCe  Kvtral  theo- 
logical treutiK*  and  diKourae*  on  cburcb  goTern- 
Itwat,  wbii^h  were  milltctud  and  printul  at  Oxfcitd 
In  17A3,  in  thnre  Tiilumea.  AVilti  the  Icaroiug  id 
the  Engliah  hierarehy,  Dr  Potter  is  laid  lu  hait 
onited  too  much  of  tlie  pomp  und  pride  which  ot.'ca- 
■lomtlly  mark  its  dignitariea ;  ami  it  la  related  that 
he  diiioberitud  Iiia  ion  for  marrjiug  below  liu  rank 
inliTe. 

Baml KEHKErr(IGT4-ITU}  performed  for  Romar 
tntlquitliu  wbat  Amhlriihop  Futtcr  did  r<ir  Gret-'ian. 
Uii  Itona  Anliiiiut  A'niilia,  or  tlie  Antiquities  ul 
Bnmc,  in  one  vulnnie  ocIuto,  waa  a  reapeetablc  con- 
tribution to  hiilurical  literature,  aod  fur  nearly  i 
century  held  il*  pliii:c  ai  the  atandurd  work  apon 
the  aubji-ct.  It  wua  then  purllj  lupersoded  by  Ihi 
Boman  Antiquitiet  uf  Ur  Adnin ;  hut  rceent  time) 
baTe  aecn  bolb  thrown  into  Iho  background,  \i\ 
contcquenec  uf  the  vaat  additions  which  hate 
been  nii>de  to  our  knowUtl^  uf  ant-ient  Rome,  ita 
people,  and  their  inatitutlona,  chiefly  by  German 
■uhotera,  nnd  partly:  by  tin-  inveatigaliuni  at  Foni- 
peil  and  Hcrruliineum.  Kennett  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Chritti  liiIIu^,  Oxfiinl,  and  became  cbap- 
Uin  to  (he  Kn;;liali  faotiiry  at  Leghtim,  where  he 
wan  in  dnnger  from  the  Inqultitlun,  lie  wna  greatly 
eitecmed  hy  hia  contrniiHiraries  fur  hii  learning, 
piety,  and  moduaty.  Dvaides  bia  Romon  Antiqui- 
tleii,  he  wn>te  Lifri  of  the  Grecian  I'bhU,  an  Ezpoti- 
lim  n/  Ifie  Crenl,  n.icf  a  nillection  of  sermons. 


Dit  RicHinit  Hkntlkv  Cinfi9-i743)  was  perhaps 
,     tbe  iireatvst  i'IuMi<-Hl  si'liuUr  lliBt  England  baa  pro- 
I     doccd.   lie  HHi  eduralL-J  at  Cambriul)^  and  became 
!    chaplain  to  SCilliiiKfleet,  biahop  uf  Worcesler.     He 
I    was  Bfturwards  B]>p<iinted  preacher  of  tlie  lecture 
j    instituted  by  Boyle  fur  the  defence  of  Chriitianity, 
,    and  delivered  a  aeries  of  lUscuurscs  a^inst  atheism. 
I     In  these  Ik>ntley  iiUrodueeU  the  di«.-overie»  uf  Now- 
ton  aa  iUiuCratiiius  of  hia  arjniment,  and  the  lec- 
tarei  were  hiclily  popliliir.    His  next  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  tlic  f.unmii  contruvcrsy  with  the 
Iloiiourable   Charlea    Hoylc,  T.iiA   at  Orrery,   rtlu- 
tive  to  the  Renuineni^s  of  the  Greek  tpisllea  of 
Phnljwis.     This  controversy  we  have  ttlreoily  spoken 
of  in  our  section  on  Sir  William  Temple     Most 
of  the  wits  and  sehnlan  uf  thnt  )ierlnd  joined  with 
Boyle  BKainat  Dentley;  but  he  triuniphiuitly  rsta- 
blislied  his  |K»itiun  thnt  Ihc  epiallea  are  spurious. 
while  the  poi^nonry  of  hia  wit  and  Buraum,  and 
the  sngueity  evhiced  in  hU  runii-etunil  emendations, 
were    unequalleil   among    bia    Onfoni   opponenta. 
Benllcy  waa   afterwards   mmle   nimlcr  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridec ;  nnd  in  1716  lie  was  also  ap- 
piuiitvd    rcjciua   pnifessiir   uf   divinity.      Hts   next 
uterarr  perfumiiiiiees  were  an  eililiun  of  Horace, 
ftnd  editions  of  Terence  and  Phadnis,     The  talent 
he  had  displayed  in    niukiiiK  emendnliona  on  the 
classics,  templed  him.  in  an  'evil   hour,'  to  edit 
Uilton'i   I'orudiie   ImsI  in  the  same   spirit      The 
crttie  was  then  advanced  in  yean,  and  had  li 
portion  of  hia  critical   sug:ii'ity   and   diK« 
while  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  ever  bitve 


.in  Trtnilj-  CoUfjc Cliapd. 
Some  of  his  tmeviation^  destroy  the  happiest  atkd 
chiHoest  cipressioiiB  uf  llie  puet.    The  subUiue  lin^ 

■  No  light,  but  facher  darkness  ilsible,' 
Benllcy  render*, 

'  No  li~bt,  but  mther  a  (ranspicuDUS  gloom. 
Another  fine  Miltonit 


*  Our  tonnenta  also  may  in  length  of  tins 
Become  our  elements,' 
is  reduced  into  prose  at  folIowB : — 

'  Then,  as  'twos  well  obserred,  our  tarmenU  m 

Become  our  elements.' 
Such  a  critic  could  never  have  puisesaed  poetical 
sensibility,  however  extensive  and  miuule  n  '  '  ~ ' 
his  verbal  knowledge  uf  the  classics.  Bent 
at  Cambridge  in  1742.  He  eeenit  lu  have  bevn  the 
Impersoiation  of  a  combative  spirit  His  cuUe){e  life 
waa  spent  in  continual  wur  with  all  who  were  oOt- 
dally  connected  witli  him.  Ue  is  said  one  day.  un 
finding  liis  son  reading  s  novel,  to  have  remarked 
— '  Why  read  a  book  that  you  caimut 
Baying  which  atliirds  an  amusing  illutlratiou  of  (be 
nature  and  object  uf  bis  lilentry  studies. 

[AMihanty  efSnoM  in  Rdigioiu  Maitm.i 

We  profesa  ourselves  as  much  conceranl,  and  a 

truly  as  [the  deiau]  tbemaelvea  are,  for  Ibe  use  au 

aatborily  of  reason  in  controvenin  of  (ulb.  W 
lool;  upou  right  reason  as  tbe  Dsliie  lamp  of  the  soul, 
placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creab       '  '     ' 

!_  .1..  _.,    1     .  r         judgiuenla  and  ai 


.     Inuen 
True  teoaon,  like  ita  divine  Author, 

ru  ittelf  is  not  shy  uor  uuwUlinj(  to  asci 
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fint  credit  mnd  runilunental  kulboritj  (o  the  tnt  >nU 
tmtiniim;  urretnon.  Sound  nuon  ii  the  touchatoiic 
to  d'lKlliipuuh  tliut  piiK  uid  gciiuins  gold  fnm  bawr 
metKL";  roTelMion  truly  divine,  rrem  iinpailan  ajid 
enthuiium:  M  Ihmt  tbe  Chrintiui  religion  if  ra  tti 
from  declining  or  feftring  the  itrirtrtt  tri»]nof  itmuii, 
Ifa&t  it  cTcrywlwn!  anpraU  to  it;  ia  defended  ami 
fupportcd  by  it ;  md  indeed  cuiTiot  continue,  in  the 
AiioiEle'ii  deiicri|itiDn  f.lunea  i.  27),  '  pun  and  unde- 
filed'  without  it.  It  ii  the  benefit  of  reunn  klone, 
under  the  Proridenie  uiJ  SniriC  cf  nod,  that  ne  our- 
•elfea  tn  «t  this  daj  k  refgrnied  orthodox  church : 
thiit  we  departcl  from  the  error*  of  popei^,  and  IhM 
wc  knew,  too,  where  to  itop ;  neither  running  into  the 
eitrsTagancei  of  fanatirinm,  nor  eliding  into  the  iu- 
diffirency  of  libcrtiniJim.     WhatsocTer,  therefore,  ii 

iniponcl  HI  Ml  irticle  of  faith.  That  the  mme  body 
!■  in  mui.T  placet  at  once,  that  plain  bread  ia  not 
breed;  aucta  thlnga,  though  they  be  aid  with  tiBTer 
ao  murh  pomp  and  claim  to  infullibility,  we  bare 
atill  greater  authority  lo  reject  them,  t*  being  con- 
trary to  common  i>eti»  and  our  natural  faeulliea; 
aa  aubrerting  the  foundationa  of  all  faith,  ctoi  tin 
Erounda  of  their  own  credit,  and  all  the  principlea  of 
ciril  life. 

So  far  are  wa  from  contending  with  our  adrersariea 
about  tbe  dignity  and  authority  of  re*<on  ;  but  then 
we  diSer  with  them  about  the  eierciae  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  iti  province.  For  the  dciila  there  stop,  and 
act  boundi  to  their  faith,  where  reuon,  their  only 
guide,  dnea  not  lead  the  way  further,  aiid  walk  along 
before  them.  Wc,  on  the  contraiy,  aa  (Deut.  ixiii.) 
Moae*  waa  «hown  by  divine  power  a  true  tight  of  the 
promiwil  land,  though  himself  could  not  paaa  over  lo 
it,  so  we  think  reason  may  rccfiie  from  revelation 
•oinc  further  diKcnveriei  and  new  protperts  of  thlnpi, 
and  be  fully  conrinced  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  though 
itself  cannot  pasa  on,  nor  travel  those  regioDi ;  cannot 
pcnetnte  the  fund  of  those  truths,  noraidvanm  to  the 
utmost  bduudi  of  them.  For  there  in  certainly  a  wide 
dltTervnce  hctw>>eti  what  ia  contrary  to  naaoa,  and 
what  is  eupcrioT  to  it,  and  out  of  ita  teach. 


Dr  Fhwciii  ATTRnnnBT  (16BS-I731),  an  Oirfbrd 
dirine  and  u^aloua  lii)!h  churchmnn,  waa  one  of  the 
combittanla  in  llie  rriticjU  warfare  with  Rentley 
about  tbe  epistli-a  of  I'halAris.  Uriginally  tutor  to 
liord  Orreiy,  lie  waj,  in  1713,  rewarde<l  fur  bis 
Triry  xrnl  by  being  named  Biihop  of  Rochester. 
Under  the  new  dynaaty  and  Whig  gnvemmcnt.  bis 
lenl  carrieil  him  intn  treasonable  pnu-licn.  and,  in 
1731,  be  was  apprehended  nn  suipicion  of  being 
conivrncd  In  a  pint  In  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
waa  cniiimittiil  In  the  Tnwer.  A  bill  of  paini  and 
penoltici  was  iirefurrcd  aguinst  him,  and  he  wm 
deputed  and  nulhiwed.  Attcrbury  now  went  into 
ejille,  and  raided  Rnt  at  Hruaaela  and  aftenrarda 
■t  P»ri«.  iTintinuing  to  mrrenpond  with  Hope,  BiilinK- 
hnike,  and  hii  titber  Jacobite  fricndi,  till  hi*  duitth. 
The  w»rka  nf  this  acei>m[.b»lKil,  but  reatli-aa  ami 
aipiring  prdiitc,  roiiaiat  of  fnuf  volumii  of  acrmims, 
aotni!  Tisitalion  charges,  ond  his  epiatiilary  corre- 
■poiuhmcc,  whli-'h  wai  cxtciirivc.  Hie  style  ii  easy 
and  (-k'tpint,  ami  he  was  a  very  impreasiTe  prcDrher. 
Tlic  f{<>"<i  '""te  <'■'  Attcrbury  is  seen  in  hia  admim- 
liun  i>f  Miltiin,  bcfuro  flialiion  bod  tanclloncd  tbe 
apphimc  (if  tlie  great  poet.  Hia  lettera  to  Pope 
bn']Lthe  the  ulmnat  nfTi.'Ctliin  nnd  tondemcsa.  Tbe 
fotluwinE  fnrcwi'll  letter  to  tbe  puet  wu  acnt  tram 
the  T.iwer.  April  10,  172S!— 

'Dear  Sir—!  thank  you  for  all  the  instancoa  of 
your  fHenddiip,  both  btforo  and  since  my  miafor- 
tunea.    A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  lepa- 


mtp  you  and  nic  for  evpr.     Hut  in  what  part^  the 
world  RKvtr  I  nm,  I  will  live  mindful  of  y-mr  sincere 
kindness  lo  me;   and  will  plooie  m3*>i!lf  with  the 
tliougbt  tli]tt  I  sHIl  live  in  vnuresteem  and  ofltction 
as  much  hi  kwt  I  did ;  anij  Ihnt  no  accident  of  life, 
no  diitunre  of  tinie  or  place,  will  alter  you  in  that 
ruapecl.    It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  rained    I 
you  ever  airice  I  knew  you,  and  ahall  not  fail  to  do  It 
when  I  am  nut  allowcl  to  It'll  voii  so,  aa  the  due    I 
will  soon  be.    Give  my  faithful  strvin-i  to  Ur  Ar-    | 
buCliuot,  Hiid  thanka  for  ubnt  he  lent  me,  which  waa 
much  til  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  aaid  to  bo 
to  the  pur[>ose  in  a  case  tbnl  is  already  di-lurmiiied. 
Let  him  know  my  defence  will  be  sueh,  that  [icitlier 
my  friends  need  blush  fur  mc,  nnr  will  my  enemiea 
have  great  oeenaion  tii  triumph,  tbougb  sure  of  the 
victory.    I  thall  want  hia  advice  before  I  go  abroad    • 
in  many  things.    But  I  qucBtiun  wbethcr  I  alioll  be 
permitted  to  see  blm  ur  anyboity,  but  such  a*  an 
absolutely  necessary  towurils  the  despatch  oT  mj 
private  lilTuira.     If  so.  Rod  bleiB  youbiith!  ondmaj 
no  part  of  tlic  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue cither  of  yon.    1  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
yoQ  at  my  hearing,  to  any  (omewhat  aboul  my  way 
of  s|iendiiig  niy  time  at  the  di'aiiery,  which  lUd  nut 
•eem  calculated  tuwunli  itiunaging  pbils  sml  coiiipi-    , 
roeies.   Hut  of  tlint  I  shall  consider.  Yiiuandlliave 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  idcaaonter 
subjects  ;  and,  that  1  may  [ireaerre  the  uhl  custom, 
I  sbull  nit  part  with  yon  now  till  I  have  closed  thil 
letter  with  three  Hues  of  ^lilton,  which  you  will,  I    ' 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  con-    1 
cem,  apply  to  j-onr  ever  aflectionate.  &c.  I 

Some  natural  tiiir«bp  drii]ipnl,  but  nipcd  them  soan;    ! 
The  world  was  all  before  bun  where  to  chonia  , 

Ilia  place  of  rCKl,  auil  Providence  hii  guiilc.'  j 

[Cx/H/wai  o/CiHrA  Munc.i  ' 

The  use  of  voral  and  instrumental   harmony  in 
divine  wnrahip  1  shall  recrmiiiicnd  and  jiialif)r  froui 
this  conMdemlion :  that  tbry  do,  when  wisely  em-     ' 
ployed  and  managed,  niiitribule  eitrcinely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  ninccre  Chrialiana ;  and  their  usefulness  to  tbia 
end  will  api«ar  on  a  double  aceounl,  u  they  remove     I 
the   ordinary  faiiidraixi's  uf  di-vutiun,  and   as  they     I 
lupjily  US  further  with  aiieciiil  helps  and  advantages 
towaiils  quickening  and  iiiijirorin"  It, 

lly  the  includioiiii  harmony  of  the  church,  the  etdi- 
nary  hindrances  of  devotion  ore   ivmoved,  particu- 
larly thew  three  1  that  rngogeiuent  of  thought  which 
we  tidfu  bring  with  ii>  into  the  church  from  what  we     I 
lost  convene  wiib :  tbnae  aceidniUl  diatmctiona  that     . 
may  happi'n  to  us  liuring  tbe  coatNo  of  divine  servieej     I 

weak  tempers  nmy  labour  under,  by  ivason  even  of 
the  length  uf  it. 

When  wo  c<ine  into  the  sanctuary  immediacely 
from  any  worMly  affair,  aa  our  very  condition  of  life    j 
do»,  als.- 1  force  nianv  of  us  to  do,  we  c.me  usually    ' 
with  divided  aud  nlicn^iterl  mindi-.    The  bu>ino«a,  tha 
plenaurc,  or  the  aiiinsrnient  wc  left,  atickii  fast  to  ua,     , 
and  iicrhnps  etigruHsca   that  heart  for  a  time,  whidi 
should    tlien   be   taken  up    altogether    in   spiritual     ' 
aildresMM.     Hut  as  snun  as  the  sound  of  the  aacied 
hymns  strikes  ua,  all  that  buKy  awatiu  of  thought!     I 
presently  diKperneH:   by  a  grateful  violence  we  are    | 
forced  into  tliu  duly  that  ia  going  forward,  and,  oa     ' 
inJevout  aud  backward  u  we  were  befnre,  find  out- 
selves  on  the  audden  sciicd  with  a  saerrd  warmth, 
ready  lo  cty  out,  with   holy  llarid,  '  My  heart   ia 
liieil,  0  lod,  my  heart   ia  fixed ;  1    will  sing  and 
give  praise."      Our  mi«ppliettIion  of  mind  at  inch     I 
times  ia  alien  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immened 
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in  it,  that  there  ncodA  some  very  strong  and  powerful 
charm  to  rouse  us  from  it ;  and  porhafM  nothing  u  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  and 
awakening  airs  of  church  mut^ic. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  maj  happen  to  us  are  also  best  cured  bj  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
maj  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  forgctfulness  of 
what  thcj  are  al>out  by  Homo  violent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  every  slight  occasion  will  nerve  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  sec,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  a  while  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwary. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  story  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  six.'culative  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thoui^ht  to  thought,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. Thcfic,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  arise  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  inRtruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  poKt  and  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  anuing  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Latitly,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindnuice  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  fecil  and  raise ;  fdr,  alas !  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties ;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
sec\^lar  bu^^iness  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  cxpustulatiun  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  must  of  us,  *  What !  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  liourT  This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  jjrevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keepM  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  be<;in  to  fhig,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  uf  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wi^clv  is  it  t>o  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  tLe  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
harmony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  btops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  impediments  to  devotion  ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  s}>ecial  helps  and  ad  vantages  towards  furthering 
and  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  worship ;  it  sweetly  influeuces  and  raises 
our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ; 
all  which  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  Uie  most  rcasonabfe  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
service. 

Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  things,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  i>roportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  off  and  greatcned  by  some  outward 
circumstances,  which  arc  litted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  heav  or 
behold  them.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  nmsic.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  a-*  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greate>t  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
*  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  1  knew  it  not ! 


How  dreadful  is  this  place  !    This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  great 
mfluence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  well  directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  devo- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind 
towards  God,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul, 
and  a  divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  powers 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melody  of  soauds 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  fiiMt  calls  forth  and  encourages,  and 
then  gradually  raises  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  matter  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them  ;  but  the  power 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  mo«t  heavenly 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasU, 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  true 
devotion  ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of 
it  to  God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves ;  and 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  offerinp,  our  prayer% 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptaYde. 
At  this  our  religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  it  is 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  h*re 
upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of 
heaven  ;  of  the  pleasures  of  which  nothing  further  is 
revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  tlie  prartice 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  erijoyment  «»f 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  all  pious 
souls  to  endless  ages. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  recommend 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  pleading  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly 
and  eagerly  are  we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it ; 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  that  whatever 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  such 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
tract it,  does,  for  that  verj*  reason,  contribute  tt>  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  performing  it. 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  u}H>n  as 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneasinefsi.  And  this 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so 
pathetical  a  manner  conceniing  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary :  *  As  the  hart  p.anteth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  ()  God.  When, 
oh  when,  snail  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence  of 
God  V  The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  ntetaphivr 
of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  dero- 
tions  put  up  to  (iod  in  the  a>s(embly  of  his  saints. 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  tlo  \io- 
lence  to  heaven  ;  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the  thnme 
of  Gotl,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as»  is  not  to  be 
withstood.  And  I  8up(H>se  wo  may  as  innoct*ntly 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and 
say,  that  church  music,  when  decently  ordered,  may 
have  as  groat  uses  in  this  anny  of  supplicants,  as  the 
sound  of  the  truniftet  has  among  the  host  of  the 
mighty  men.  It  equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  and  unani- 
mity, to  these  holy  assailants. 

DR  SAMUEL  CLARKE. 

Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  a  disting^hed  dirine, 
scholar,  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwich 
(which  his  father  ri'presentcd  in  parliament)  on  the 
nth  of  October,  1675.  His  iwwers  of  reflection 
and  abstroctiim  are  said  to  have  been  dercloped 
when  a  were  boy.    Ills  biographer,  \Yhistoii,  reUtet 
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that  "onp  uf  hifl  parent)  iwkeJ  him,  whrn  lie  wm 
Tcry  joung,  Whether  God  could  do  tvery  (hliijj? 
He  junweifd.  Yea !  He  wbi  siked  asnin.  Whether 
Ood  could  tell  a  tic  ?  He  anivtred.  No  !  And  lie 
understood  the  qucition  to  auppoM;  that  ttiuiraatlic 
onlj  thinji  that  God  muld  not  do  i  imr  durrt  he  say, 
a  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  whi 
nything  tire  whii;h  Gotl  could  not  du ;  nhile  yet 
he  well  runiembercd,  thit  he  hnd  CTen  tlicn  ■.  clear 
conviction  in  liia  okti  niind,  that  there  wii*  one 
thine  "Iiioh  Goil  eoulil  not  do — that  ho  could  not 
ihllntc  thnt  B|ince  vhich  vhi  in  tlie  n>um  w1icr« 
incy  were.'  Tliii  opinion  conitniitii;  llic  neccmary 
eiirtence  of  Bimcc  berame  a  leiiiling  fiiilure  in  tlic 
mind  of  the  future  I'hilmiophcr.  At  CiiJuii' ndlcgc, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultivuted  nntilml  pldloiiopiiy 
with  inch  niPct'H,  that  in  liii  twenty-iw.'onil  ypar 
he  published  sn  cxccllL'nt  translation  of  IIuliMult'i 
l^jiic*,  iFith  note*,  in  wlili'h  he  ulTncntcil  tlie 
Ncvrtoniiin  lysli'm,  Bltl<oui;h  thnt  nf  DcirartL'!  wu 
tau)i)it  by  Itiihkiilt.  wiiowwurk  WH>  uC  that  tlnie  the 
teit-hrmk  in  tlie  univuralty.  'And  thli  certainly,' 
IJiy>  Ilialuip  HiHully,  '  wiu  a,  nintc  prudent  Irtutluid 
of  introdunng  truth  unknown  livforu,  than  (o  at- 
tempt til  throw  Bailie  lhi>  trtatUe  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  innteiid  of  it.  The  >iirce«  aniwend 
HCeedinidy  well  tn  hinhopc-S!  and  lit-  may  jontlv 
be  itylfrd  a  RTeiLt  bi-ncfw-tur  tn  Itic  nnlrvnlly  in  thii 
attempt.  For  hy  this  moiuia  tlie  true  philnaiiihy 
lias,  without  any  miise,  iiruviiilcJ  i  Mid  to  tins  day 
the  translation  nf  llnhault  is,  gcncnilly  pjii-akin)!,  the 
txt  fnr  Irelun-a,  and  his  noted  Ilie  fint 
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d  truth  nf  thingi  in  tli 
timiaoii  rrFninni-c'  >'inir  edilinna  of  Cliirkc'i  tnuu- 
Intion  iif  Hohatilt  were  m|uirtd  l>cr>re  it  i-euN-il 
^]  lie  used  in  the  univcnityr  but  at  length  itwiu 
BUiii!™>ded  by  trCRliscB  in  wliieli  tlxe  SewttMilnn 
pliiloii.j[ihy  var  aviiwcdlv  iidojiti-L  Ilnving  entt'n^l 
the  ehunh,  Clarke  fi>un<l  a  initnin  and IViend  in  I>r 
Minre,  Liinhop  of  b'orwieli,  and  vna  niipnlnttd  his 
cluiiilain.  liutween  thi-  yean  Ififl!)  mid  1*1)3,  lu 
publialieil  levi-nd  Ihenlosiiat  camyi  on  baptism, 
repentance,  tu:,  and  exetrateJ  pani|ihrnM'B  of  the 
Fmr  i!niiit.-eliita.  Matthew,  Mark,  l.uke,  and  Jolin. 
Tliese  tmrta  were  afterwards  jniblislied  in  two 
Vidumps.  T)iU  bishop  next  gave  liim  a  lirinK  at 
Korvkhisud  In*  rc|mlntion  sIixhI  so  high,  tliat  in 
17IM  he  was  aiipninliil  to  iirearh  the  Riyle  lettnre. 
His  boyish  innsinga  fin  eternity  and  «iuuv  were  now 
ivvivciL  He  telvclcil  a»  the  suliject  of  his  first 
rniirrc  of  lectnren,  the  ArJa^  amt  AltrihvIrM  iif  GoJi 
nnil  the  second  year  he  eliinu  tltc  AVufrwTF*  iif 
jyalnnil  aiui  ItrrraM  PcligioH,  Tlio  Ici-tum  were 
puhlialied  in  two  volumcN,  anil  attractiHl  notice  and 
ciMitToveray  from  tlieir  cnntnliijnR  Clarke's  rele- 
bratcl  nricnmcnt  n  priori  for  tlie  existence  of  Guil, 
tlie  gnmi  of  which  ia  mniprlsvd  in  a  Si^Miun  aii- 
nexeil  to  Newton's  ■'rineljiia.  AucoriliugtalSirlsaiic 
ami  his  sirhnlitr,  at  Immeiiiity  and  eternity  are  not 
KahHaiirti,  liut  aHriiiitrj.  the  imnienw  and  eternal 
Ueinit,  whnne  altrihutes  they  are,  ninst  etist  of 
iio'cssity  uIai.  The  existence  of  Uiid.  therefimf,  i>  a 
trulli  that  fiiUows  Willi  demimslnitivu  evidence  friwn 
thane  eoneeptiiins  nf  spauv  and  time  which  are  inse- 
Jlarnble  tVoni  tlic  human  nilnil.  PrnfiiMHir  ])D|(ald 
Ktewart,  though  considering  lliat  Clarke,  Id  pursu- 
ing tliii  lofty  nrgunient.  suiinnl  into  regions  wlwre 
he  Will  lost  in  the  ilouda,  ailmits  the  grandncit  of 
the  conecptinn,  and  its  connexion  with  tlie  Iirin- 
dl^cs  nf  natural  Tell|:liin.  'fur  when  once  we  hnTe 
estalilishril,  from  tliecvidenceiof  desi)jn  everywlicre 
manifested  around  us,  tlie  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  cnme,  we  are  unavoidalily  led  to  apply 
to  this  cause  our  cooeepttons  of  immtiuilji  and  ticrnilif. 


both  with  his  prescnee  and  willi  liN  piiwer.  Hence 
wc  associate  with  the  idea  i<f  G<h1  tluiBe  awful  im- 
pn-Nninna  wlileli  nre  naturally  prislueed  by  tlie  idea 
of  inflnite  ipaee,  and  perliapa  stilt  niuru  bv  the  ulea 
of  eniUess  duration.  Nor  is  this  oil.  It  is  from  the 
ininiensity  of  space  tliat  the  notion  of  infliiily  ii 
□riginally  derived  -,  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  hy  a  sort  of  metiiphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  spenk,  therefore,  of  iiifiyiiU  power, 
wisiloni,  nnd  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly 
hormwed  frnni  «)inee,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by 
this  oiialouy ;  so  that  tlie  conceptions  of  immensity 
and  tternitv,  if  tiiey  lio  not  of  themselves  rfemoii- 
Hmre  the  existence  of  (lo-l,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideiu  we  form  irf'  his  nature  and  allribulea." 
How  benutifnlly  has  l"!^  clothed  tliia  magnificent 
euiiceiition  in  verse! — 

parts  of  one  stiipenilons  whole, 


^Vh^Me  hnily  i 
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That,  changTil  through  all,  and  ye 
Clrrat  ill  Ehp  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
H'aniiii  ill  the  sua,  Trfreslies  in  the  broeic, 
GInwH  ill  the  >Inr<,  and  bhismnia  iu  the  InnH; 
I.ivc'  throoili  nil  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
(iprewU  undiTided,  epetute*  umiiienC'  t  I 

Tlic  followers  of  t^^inoza    built  their  pcmiciou    . 
thciiry  upon  the innie  argument  iiftn>ltesstpai«i  but 
l'ol«  liiu  spiritual Iseil  the  idea  by  placing  Ood  aa 
tin:  soul  of  all,  and  Cliirke's  express  object  was  to    i 
■how  that  the  Milith:tU-s  they  had  advanced  agahiM 
religinn.  mi^ht  be  better  emplnyed  in  its  favour.    . 
Suifh  a  mode  of  argument,  however,  is  beyond  ttra 
fai'ullies  of  man ;  nnd  Whiston  only  repealed  a  com- 
mon and  olirious  truth,  when  he  told  Clarke  that  in 
tlic  eonunnnrst  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  bL-ing  and  attributesof  the    , 
IX'ity  than  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The   next   subject  that   engaged  the  studies   of 
Clarke  was  a  Difoiet  of  0«  lamHrriahty  and  Immor- 
hililji  of  Ihe  Sotil.  in  reply  tu  Mr  Henry  I)«lweU  and 
Collins.     He  also  translated  Kewtnn's  Ontici  into    i 
lAtin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  gnidc,  philosopher, 
lUid  friend,  with  a  pn'scnt  of  I.5U0.    Ini:D9lieob-     I 
tnined  the  rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  took    \ 
Ilia  degree  of  D.l).,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordl-    . 
nary  lo  the  queen.    In  1712  he  editi-d  a  ipk;ndid 
cdiliiin  of  fiesar's  Comracntnries,  with  corrcctiflnl    i 
and  emend»tl<ins,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  tIcriptKrr  Doclrint  of  Ae  Tri- 
nitn.  The  latter  inv..]ved  him  In  considerable  trouhiB    | 
with  the  church  nutliorities;  fur  Clarke  esponird  Iba    I 
Aruin  diK'trine,  wtiich  he  also  ndrocateil  in  a  series 
of  sermons.     lie  next  appeared  as  a  eontroTCrsialiit 
with   licibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had    '. 
represented  to  the  rriniiii  of  Wales,  afterwards  th« 
qUM-ii  consort  of  George  II.,  that  the  Kcwtonian    ' 
philosophy  was  not  only  physicidly  false,  but  inju-    i 


eligion. 


of  the  princess,  entered  tlie  lists  on  the  malheniati- 
eal  piirt  uf  the  controversy,  and  left  the  iihilosophi- 
cal  part  of  it  to  I)r  Clarke.    TIxe  result  was  triura-    '• 
phant  for  the  Knglish  system  i  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
eolteetid  nnd  puhllshcd  the  papers  which  had  passed   . 
Iictwecn  him  and  I.eibnlt>:.  In  1734,  he  pnt  lo  press    j 
a  series  ofsermnns,  seveiitocn  In  number.    Many  of   , 
tlicm  are  excellent,  hut  others  are  tinctured  with    ' 
his  mebi]>hysi('al  pretlilcctioiis.    He  aiiiicd  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precfiit  conformable  ta    ; 
what  he  calls  eternal  reason  and  the  fitness  of  lliiiiKS, 
and  hence  bis  sermons  have  fiiiled  in  liecouiiiit;  ii.pu-    ' 

1.  Encjclqvdls  tkitjuinhrs. 
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Iw  ur  lu^fuL  '  tit  )>]>>'  iu>|>irM,'  uyi  Ui.berl  11»!L 
*t(i  >  n.-|iutalkin  l)i«l  tlmll  (urTJTC  iht  Tk-iHitude* 
BUI  aim  It  MHize  ulher  iitu- 
I*|ili}'iii.-ian.'  In  hit  prac- 
tical Mirmons,  iHivcTtr,  ilicre  u  much  toDod  wh] 
■iIdiihUc  iinivjit  In  \7tT.  Ur  Clarke  *u  tifleml, 
bmdiKJuKJ,  tlife  iiipMntintnt  iif  lIutLTbfthcJiUiiI, 
Taeant  by  tlie  ilntli  gf  li»  Qluitrimu  Aiend,  N'cirtuiL 
TheiituMiun  wu  vurlh  ^  I  .iUU  m-yemr,  uid  the  du- 
lnlcR*l(ytutn>t  uid  iii(ci.Tity  tif  CUrke  >(:re  itrik- 
.  ingij  L-tiiiivl  tjv  Li*  di-duiing  tu  icctiit  an  ofiEce  uf 
■iK'h  hfHKmr  uvl  ciiiuluaieiiu,  Lccaiue  he  cuuld  not 
twu<icil«  LiiuHjf  Vi  H  Hftular  i;ni])]itjiD«Dt.  Ilia 
OndiiL'C  ■uhI  I'lumcUsr  muil  hate  eiiitrd  tbe  ailmi- 
raluid  i/f  tlw  iitc-en.  fur  we  k-am  frum  a  utirical , 
•Uiwiun  ill  I'uic'b  Muni  Epiitle  on  the  Uw  lA 
BklM  (flnt  puUlilu^I  in  1731).  that  her  majetlT 
.  faad  {jUHfl  a  Lu<t  uf  l)r  (.'laikt  in  Iier  liernuugc  in 
■    the  riivHl  gniuiid*.     ■  The  duclur  dul.v  frequented 

the  iKurt."  »aji  PiJpe  in  a  iiul« :  '  but  be  i' 

-    bare  aildol.'  njiiiiu  Wu-burUin,  '«itL  the 

cmiK  aiid  dioinlerentedneu  uf  a  licrmiL'    In 

ClarkK  I'UblitliAl  tlic  flnt  twelre  buika  uf  the  Hud, 

.    vilh  a  I^liri  veninn  and  cupluua  annnlatiuni 

.    Uvnier  liiu  nerer  liail  a  mum  juiliciuua  or 

cnm  men  tutor.    Itie  iaat  literary  cUbrta  uf  thii 

falinlilu  Bchiiliir  wen-  ilcvnted  to  drawing  u^    

.    £rpoinliDii  If/"  tbe  Clmrrli  CalA:hiiM,  and  preparing 

;    wtnittl  viiluinci  of  Knuoiu  f>ir  the  preia.    Tbew 

were  nut  [lubiinlied  till  after  hii  death,  which  took 

i     pUce  im  the  I7lh  'if  May  17^11.    The  rarioiu  talcnti 

!    and  li-amiiiit  iif  llr  ClarliK,  and  hia  eiuy  cheerful 

I    diBponltiim,  enninl  for  him  llie  iiitghnt  adoiiralinn 

uid  Mieem  i>f  liii  ninttnipnrariv*,     Aa  a  iiietaphf- 

'    ilrian.  he  waa  inferior  to  Locke  in  compreheniire- 

,    net*  and  ■irie4nHltir,  hut  pDueaied  murp  ikill  and 

;     biKkal  fiireniitlil  (ihn  natuml  ri-iult  (tf  hi*  iialnl 

'     of  mirlitmBliFBl  alui<v)i   and  he  haj  been  jiimh 

li'letiratol  Inr  tjie  Kil<lni-M  and  abilltv  with  whk'j 

bF)Jiu«(l  himu-lfin  llie  lirciich  atniinat  the  Ni 
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doctrine  (which  ■ujirnm.-'  Tirtue  t.j  

repilatiim  uf  our  uirirlui'I  ai:ciinlmu  In  certain  llt- 
naua  which  we  pi-rccive  in  thinR*,  ur  a  pi'mliai 
enniiniit]'  of  n-rtain  relatirini  ti>  eni'li  nther)  being 
incunaiiiDcnlinl  uiJi'ki  we  liavc  jireviiMitly  iJiatiii- 
{tuinheil  the  undii  wliich  are  nioruitv  pi>l  fmm  Ihuw 
that  ari!  uvlU  nii'l  limiUil  the  ninriirmilT  to  nnu  of 
thcie  thiwt'i.  Inn  Wn  ciindemmil  hy  I)r  Thnnini 
Brown  and  Sirjninua  Mai^kintcudi*  Ilia  >pui:ulB- 
ttiinii  were  over- rf  11  no),  and  iceni  to  liuie  been  t» 
lonivd  by  hii  t^uidiHia  for  matliemntlcol  iladiei,  in 
furRi'tfillrii'M  that  nH'nliil  pliilimiiphy  cannit.   like 

th.vi.inkl.  I«  lU'iiii'irttnitiil  by  axlomi  and  deflnitioiit 
I  llic  iiiaiini'r  liniieexitc't  K'k'ncm.  I  )n  the  wliole, 
WB  niuf  aay,  in  thit  empliatic  knguuge  uf  Mackin- 


loth.  thit  Dr  Clarke  waa  a  man  'eminent  at  once  >J 
a  dirinc  a  matl^matiiian,  a  metaiihriical  philo- 
•upher,  nnil  a  pbilJugi-r;  and.  a*  the  inlerprrwr 
uf  Ilumer  and  Cinar.  the  •cholar  of  Xewtun.  and 
ili«  aolaipniiit  uf  Leibnitz,  approteJ  hinuelf  doI 
unworthy  uf  cvrreapondeiice  with  tbe  biKbcst  arder 
of  biunan  ipliitt.' 

IXalunil  and  Eaalial  Dif rrrmci  of  Sigit  ami  irra^.] 

The  principal  iLin^  that  c*n,  with  anj  mlour  of 
RaxiD,  Mzm  to  cuuiileuancc  the  opinion  of  thMe  vhe 
dsij'  the  aatural  and  twrual  diffrreun  uf  jmhI  and 
eiii,  it  the  difficuliy  ibere  may  ivawiimet  be  to  de- 
fine eCHCtly  the  Injundj  uf  ri;:hl  anil  wrung ;  the 
•anelj  bf  Di'i:.iuDii  that  ban  cbiaiued  eten  anion; 
nudrntandiu^  arid  Innjed  men,  coiiccming  cenain 
<juc~iit)n>  uf  juM  ai.d  uiijuni,  etneviajlj  in  political 
niatten  :  and  [he  luany  cuiiln>ry  iawa  that  hare  been 


I-iunliiig, 
in  J  tacn  other  le 
the  hi^tmt 
'     uiidri  i> 
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cemiug  these  ii;alitri.  But 
dlfleieat  cvkiun,  by  di 
and  gradually,  inat,  fr 
either  eilieuie,  leiiuinaie  in  ine  UiiilFI  lUH 
n  run  cme  iuta  the  oibir,  ihat  it  hbiJI  nut  be  pnwiblc 
eren  for  a  ikilful  eye  to  detenuiiw  exactly  whera  ilie 
oueeud.iindthtutherIic~.::ijs;  and  vet  the  culaur*  inaT 
really  differ  a*  luueb  aa  can  be,  nut  in  d^nx  only,  but 
eutinly  in  kind,  a*  ni  and  liluc,  or  white  an<l  l^laek : 
•a,  ltinu;:h  it  uiay  perlui|u  be  icry  dilficuli  in  Knncuice 
and  perjilifird  caaea  (ahich  Jet  axe  Tpry  tu  from  oc- 
cuiriiiK  frequciiily)  to  define  eiaetly  the  buuudi  uf 
light  ami  wruii;,  jurt  iiiid  uifjuat  (and  ihcre  mar  be 
u.iiie  laliiude  iu  iLvJudxiniriit  uf  difTeRDt  men, and  tbe 
Uwi  of  diten  i,ati..i»),  y--t  ri^d.I  and  wruii^-are  nerei- 
theloh  ill  tLeiii>eln:3ii>ila]lTBudeM«iitiallvdil)eieui: 
CYrn  alluL-i'lbcru.  i.iii.'ha. 'white  and LUck,  li^UtaLd 
darlTio*.  lie  Simnsii  lav,  )«rhap«,  which  penuitinl 
Ilitir  yriulh  lu  ^llu!,  i;:ay,  aa  ikbaurd  aa  it  waa,  bnir 
much  ill^jiMte  wh.  ilur  it  waa  abiwluttly  unjuit  or  nn; 


an  eu«!,. 

It  may 

M«ui  iluii  the  nirioben  o 

Kiely  umy 

XT,': 

transfer  or  alter  their  own 
lUitJona  they  Jiali  think  Gt 

C 

it  cuuM  Iw  uii.pr^d  ihiLt  a  Uw  had  be>-u  made  *t 

^, .  -.  — je,  ur  iu  India,  or  iu  any  other  nan 

01  tin:  wi'iM,  wliereby  it  bad  lieeu  couiniuidnl  ur 
allowed  that  erery  iiiui  uif^it  nAt  by  yinlmcc,  auJ 
murder  whuuuuvvrr  he  uiet  with,  or  thai  no  faith 
i.h<mld  be  kc]ii  with  any  luan,  nor  any  equitable  tom- 
pacta  pcrrunniKl,  nn  man,  with  ani  lolcnble  uae  of 
bia  rfawin,  wlialevwdlicraity  of  jiid>nutnl  misht  b« 
among  them  iu  oilier  niatteni,  would  hare  thought 
that  inch  a  law  coiilJ  hare  authoiited  or  eitUKd, 
much  liaa  hare  j  oat  Hied  Jiucb  aeliona.  and  hare  made 
them  buLfrtue  ^t^uJ  :  became  'tia  plainly  not  in  men'* 
power  to  niaku  fulwhwal  be  truth,  ihou^h  ibrj  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  jraodi  ar  Ihej  plraae.  Now 
if,  in  flagnuit  cam,  the  natural  and  euential  difler- 
enee  between  |ri>od  and  ctiI,  right  and  wrong,  cannot 
but  lie  roiitiwiKd  tu  be  pUtiuly  and  undeuiably  eiideni, 
the  difl'nriiee  between  Ibemmunt  bs  alio  esuential  and 
onatlcnbic  in  all,  even  the  amalleat,  and  nieevi  and 
inlricntc  caacf,  though  it  be  nut  w  (iut  to  be 
iiol  ami  acrumtety  dii-tingulnhed.  For  if,  fiom 
the  dilRcult^urdetcnniniuireiarlly  the  bounds  of  rifbt 
-id  wrnnc  in  many  perplexed  caaea,  it  could  truly  be 
ncludeJ  that  juat  and  unjuat  were  not  e»eatially 
dilfereut  by  nature,  but  fiiily  by  poiitite  eonstituiii'n 
and  cuatoni,  it  wmild  fullow  etiually,  that  they  were 
nut  really,  raarntially,  auil  unalterably  dilferenl,  eieo 
in  the  inoKt  flagrant  caan  that  can  be  auppoard; 
which  ia  an  aaaprtinn  ao  very  abauni,  that  Mr  Hobbei 
hiniaelf  could  bsnlty  Tent  it  witbuut  bluihing,  aad 
ering  plainly,  by  bia  ahifting  cipreMiona,  fail 
•elf-«uideuuiation.  There  an  theretore  certaia 
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■Wi.'osu.i]'  aiir]  eUm&l  difTerence*  of  IhingH,  uid  ccr- 
tiuu  Cii>csK»  or  uiiGUieiwei  of  (he  iipplicatiun  at  ilif- 
fureut  thiii)|;s  <•'  difieieut  nrliitiaDa  one  to  auothiH',  nut 
(iFliciidinj:  an  ui;  poaitivc  caimtilulioDi,  but  foundid 
uni-liftriKtshly  ill  the  niture  and  nuon  of  things,  UiJ 
Unaruidablj  uiiing  fiom  the  difllsiencea  of  the  IhiD)^ 


T>R  W11.1.1.IX  LowTH  (ie61-I732)  iru  diiUn- 
!  guiahed  for  hii  cluiiol  and  theological  sttainmenta. 
I  and  the  libcndit;  wilh  wliiuh  ho  rommuDiuated  hia 
Murca  to  othcra.     He  publiahed  a  Vindicalioa  of  tht 
Iticiae  AHlhorily  and  Iwipirn^oa  of  Ott  Old  and  Nob 
TViAmnfl  (169:2),  Directhni/or  ihe  Profitable  Read- 
ing 0/  Ihe  Uuly  Scriplura,  Cimmcatariu  do  tht  Pro- 
\  pUcli,  kc.    IIu  fiirniahtd  notca  im  Clpmeni  Alex- 
I   andrinua  for  i'utter'a  edilinn  uf  tlut  ancient  aulhor, 
I    reninrkt  on  Jostplma  fiir  Iludaon'a  edition,  and  an- 
I   nntitinna  nn  tliu  cwluaiaBtiuol  luaturians  for  Head- 
{   ing'i  Cani1>rLd;(c  itdition  uf  tlinae  suthura.    He  alio 
auiiteil  I)r  ClnuKUer  in  his  Uerence  uf  Christianity 
I    ttBoi  the  I'r(^liLtii.>a,     Ilia  Owning  ia  aaid  to  ha»e 
;   bci'ii  i?^iutily  exieiiHin!  and  prufuund,  and  he  accom- 
^   [Mnitil  idl  Ilia  reading  with  critieal  and  philulogii'al 
I   rcniorhs.      Bom  in  T/imlon.  lit  Lnvth  tuok  hia  de- 
p«fa  at  Oifiinl,  and  e«perii!nt'inj[  tlie  cduntonance 
aiid  luppcirt  iif  llie  biahiip  of  Winclipaler,  bv(.->i[ne 
the  cliipliiiii  nf  that    prclHte,  a  |>n*liend  uf   the 
calhcdiid  of  Wiu;:!i(^tcr,  and  rector  uf  Buriton. 


'        Dn  Benjawim    Hoadlv,   lari-eariviily  hiiliop   of 

I   Banpir,  llun-l'iird,  Suliibury,  and  Wiiirlmter,  whi  a 

I    prelHtu  uf  K'^nt  mTilroveraiiil  aljility,  whu  llirev  tiiu 

I    weight  uf  liii  taltnta  aud  ieaniinfi  into  Itiu  ai-ule  of 

Wlii^I  imlitiea,  at  tliat  time  fiercGly  attikckul  by 

j    the  Triry  and  Jucnbite  partiva.     lliNMlly  wag  burn 

:    inlSTH.    In  ITOfi.'wIiilerH.-torofStrtterVlu-l'uor, 

I    IxmdiMi,  he  attacltcd  a  aennoii  by  Altcrburj,  and 

I    thiu  incurred   tlic  enmity   and  ridicule  uf  Swift 

■□d  Pupc.     He  defended  tlie  revoiutiun  of  1680, 

{    wid  altacked  tlie  doetnnci  of  divine  right  aud 

;    poaiive  ubedictite  with   luuh   viguur   and    perse- 

<    TerHDCc,  that,  iu  1709,  the  lEoiue  of  CoinmouB  re- 

I    commended  him  to  the  farour  of  the  queen.    Her 

m^esty  dues  not  appear  to  have  complied  witii  tliia 

Kqueat ;  but  her  aueceaioT,  George  1.,  elevated  him 

to  the  aee  uf  Bui)p>r.    tihortly  after  hia  elevation  tu 

tho  bench,  IloaiUy  publiatied  a  work  agaiiial  the 

nonjoron,  and  a  aennoD  preached  before  the  king 

I    at  St  Jumea'a,  on   tlie  Aalnrt  of  lit  Kingdom  or 

Charek  0/  CltrUL    The  latter  excited  a  long  and 

I    vehement  diaputc,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bun- 

I    gutiaa  ContruvuK.r,  in  which  forty  or  flfly  tnicti 

were  puliliiiied.    The  IiOwur  lluuae  of  CuuTocutiou 


•  Ilrwdly  prlnb 


\U  !>«■■/  on  Jillnwl?*,' 


touk  uii  lloiully's  wurka  with  warmtl;,  aod  paucd  ft 
cenaurc  u[un  tlii^n],  ua  ralcululed  to  aubvcrt  the 
i{iivi:mnienl  and  diauipline  of  tlie  church,  and  to 
inipimn  and  iiii|H;acli  the  re^ul  supremacy  in  mat- 
ten  eccloiastical.  Tlie  cuntnreray  waa  conducted 
Willi  unhtcuminK  Tiulciice,  and  icveral  biahupt  and 
(itliiT  grave  divini-i  (llic  execllvnt  Siierlock  amonf 
the  n      '        " 


unong 
fioftdly^ 


Yet 


TIio  truth,  however,  ia,  that  there  waa  '  nothing 
whatever  in  Iluadly'*  lerniuu  injurioui  to  the  eata- 
blialicd  cndowoieota  and  priviivgca,  nor  to  (be  dii- 
cipliiie  and  government  uf  the  Engliah  church,  even 
in  tlieory.  If  ttiia  hud  been  the  case,  tie  might  bare 
been  reproached  willi  ttonie  inconaiatency  In  beuom- 
ing  ta  large  a  partaker  of  lier  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censurei 
fur  ojieii  imniDralilief.  thougli  denying  all  ehorch 
authority  to  otdige  any  one  to  external  coinmunioo, 
or  to  jiusi  any  sentence  wliich  shuuld  determine  the 
eonditiuii  of  men  with  reapect  to  the  favour  or  dia> 
pleasure  of  GiiJ.  Anutlier  great  queation  in  tbia 
contruverxy  was  tliat  of  nligious  liberty  ai  a  rivll 
right,  wliicli  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
anutlier  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  <j 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  a*  one  party 
nieont  virtually  to  take  away,  au  the  other  perham 
unressonably  exngjrerateJ.'"  The  style  of  Uoadly  a 
cuntrovcraiHl  treatises  ia  strung  and  logical,  but 
without  any  uf  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  n.llcn  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  wi« 
author  uf  sevend  other  works,  as  Term  of  Accept 
lunce,  RtatanaliUBta  uf  Cunjurmitji,  Trealat  m  tht 
SucramrHt,  &<'..  A  eumplete  edition  uf  his  work* 
was  publjslieil  by  hia  sun  in  three  folio  volumes; 
his  inTmuiia  are  now  cunsjilered  the  most  valuabla 
puniim  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  douM 
that  the  inile|>rndi'nt  and  liberal  mind  of  Iloadlr, 
aided  by  hia  station  in  the  cliurch.  tended  materiallf 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  aiuvish  lubraiasiun  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  cliureh  of  Kiigland. 

Tlie  Qrst  extruct  is  from  lluodly's  semon  on  Tht 
Pk'ulure  nflAi  Kin^uin  or  Vhurck  of  Chritt.  preached 
before  the  king  on  Slat  Alareh.  ITH,  and  which, 
as  already  nieiitioiietl,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangoriau  coitlruveray. 

\Tlie  Kingdom  nf  Clain  ikK  q/'lAia  Worid.^ 

If,  tlirrrfore,  the  church  uf  Chriit  be  the  kingdom 
nf  Chrix,  it  ia  eMCuiial  to  it  that  Chriat  himself  ba 
the  solu  law;;ivur  uurl  aiiie  judge  uf  hii  aubjects,  in  all 
poinlH  mhuliiig  [lithe  favour  or  diirlcasurB  of  Almi^ty 
Owl  i  and  tliat  all  hia  mibjccta,  in  what  station  aoever 
they  may  b«,  an)  vjUalty  aubjecta  to  him;  and  that 
no  line  of  Iheiu,  any  mon>  than  another,  hath  aotho- 
rity_  cither  to  make  new  lawa  fur  Chriat'a  subjects,  or 
to  inipiiH>  a  aeiiae  ajmn  the  old  onea,  which  is  the 
same  tbing ;  or  to  judge,  cenaure,  or  punish  Iha  ser- 
vant- uf  luioiher  niaBtL-r,  in  uiattera  relatiug  purelv  to 
if  any  penwu  hath  any 


long  use  of  words  itith  io 
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dom  if  any  mortal  nj'.-n  Lave  -uch  a  y«^twer  of  k^nitla-  ,  coriiranr  to  the  intcrwts  of  true  religi'-n,  a»  it  is 


mouth  of  a  Chri.oCian  ;  that  it  U  the  namU'r  of  men,    not  of  this  world.    And  indeed  it  w  too  Ti«iMe  to  be 
whether  nmall  or  {rn-at,  whether  dii»per*ed  or  united,  |  hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  punishmenifl  are 
who  trulj  and  itinrvrely  are  subject*  to  Je-us  Christ 
alone  a.1  thr^ir  lawgiver  and  jud^e  in  matterx  relating 
to  the  farour  of  Ood  and  their  eternal  miration. 

The  next  principal  point  iw,  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kiii;:diiTii  of  C'hn<'t,  and  thip  'kin^om  be  not  of 
this  world,'  thi^  must  appear  firim  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  laws  of  (Jhrist,  and  « T  tho<^  reward ;<  and  puni!*h- 
mcnts  which  ar^  the  fianctii-i-^  of  hi«i  laws.  Now,  hii< 
laws  are  declarations  relatiii;:  to  the  favour  of  Or»d  in 
another  state  after  thi^*.  They  are  declarations  of 
tho^e  conditions  to  be  perfoniieil  in  th:o  world  on  our 
part,  without  which  (i*A  will  n<it  niake  uh  happy  in 
that  to  come.  And  they  are  alnif^t  all  ^«>ncnil  ap- 
peals to  the  will  of  that  O'mI  ;  to  hi^  nature,  known 
DT  the  crimmuu  reason  (-f  mankind,  and  to  the  iinita- 
tion  of  that  nature,  which  must  l»e  mir  iK-rfoction. 
The  keeping;  his  commandi»ent«  xa  di-clared  the  way 
to  lif<*,  and  the  doiu;:'  hinnill  the  cntmitc*^  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  bciiijr  Milject"  to  Thriyt,  is 
to  thif*  very  end,  that  we  ir:ay  the  ln.'tter  nnd  iim-h- 
effectually  perform  the  will  iXK\*A.  llie  laws  of  rhiii 
kin;rfIom,  therefore,  a^  (.'hrist  left  them,  have  nothinpr 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  wtirldly  pomp  and  i1ip>ity.  or 
to  their  absrdute  dominion  ovfTthe  fuith  ainl  rD)i;;iou<« 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subj»M:t-,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  s^irt  of  temporal  kingfloni  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  sniritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  arc  rewards  and  puninh- 
mentn.  Jiut  of  what  sort  ?  Not  the  reward-*  of  this 
world  ;  not  the  offii^es  or  glories  of  this  Htate  ;  not  the 
pains  of  prisons,  banishments,  f;nes,  or  any  lcs«er  and 


changed  frrim  future  to  present,  from  the  world  to 
come  to  the  world  now  in  poMes^icn,  there  the  king- 
dom founded  by  our  Sariour  L«,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  rach  a  degree, 
what  he  professed  his  kingdom  was  not — that  is,  of 
this  wrjrld ;  of  the  same  sort  with  other  common 
earthly  kingrjoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldlj 
honours,  po«t«,  oflic*^,  pomp,  attendance,  dominion ; 
and  the  puni^hmcntii  are  pri«<^ns  fines,  lauishmeDtiy 
galleys  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  sort. 

[Irrmictd  Vine  of  Pnt^ttanl  In/all ibility,} 

[From  the  '  Dedication  to  Vcfie  (Ipment  XL,  prefixed  to  Sr 
R.  ^<tec■le'fe  Aouount  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  CaiboUe  Re- 
ligion thmughuut  the  WurkL'] 

Your  h«>liness  is  not  perhaps  aware  how  near  the 
church*^  of  us  Pn»te*tiinis  have  at  l<'n;nh  come  to 
thow  privileges  and  f»erfections  which  you  boast  of  ki 
pfHTuliiir  to  yoijr  own  :  so  near,  that  many  of  the 
mo<t  quick -HI  irhted  and  Migacious  j>«tm>ii«  hare  not 
been  able  to  di'*cover  nny  other  difference  between  us, 
a!«  to  the  main  princijde  of  all  doctrine,  goremment, 
worship,  and  diM-ipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that 
you  cannot  i>rr  in  anything  you  dr-tcrmine,  and  we 
never  rfw;  tl»at  !■«,  in  other  wonl-«,  that  you  arc  infal- 
lible, and  we  always  in  the  right.  Wo  cannot  but 
esteem  the  ailvanta-'e  ti>  be  exct»e«li!i^lv  on  our  side 
in  thi«  case ;  l>ecause  we  have  all  the  Wnefits*  of  in- 
fallibility without  the  absurditv  of  ]»retendiiig  to  it, 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  o^  maintaining  a  point 
so  shocking  to  the  nnderntanding  of  mankind.  And 
more  nir>di'rate  penalties;  nay,  not  the  much  lesser    you  mun  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to 


/_ 


negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so 
ciety.  He  was  far  from  thinking  that  these  could  lie 
the  instnimentH  of  such  a  ])er.-«ua*<ion  as  he  thouL'ht 
acceptable  to  God.  But,  as  the  groat  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  gui<lc  men  to  happinesn  after  the  (ihort 
images  of  it  were  over  here  below,  **ti  he  t<>i)k  hifl 
motives  frr>m  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  l>c- 
gan,  and  where  it  was  at  la*<t  to  end  ;  from  thr>sc  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had 
no  relatioit  to  this  world  ;  and  to  hhow  that  his  *  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,'  all  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  all. 

St  Paul  understood  this  m  wpII,  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  wonls  :  *  Knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  penuade  men  :*  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  S4^*nie  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contran*  strain  :  *  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  thi^  wurld,  and  having  them  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  jK*rsua<le  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward profeKKJiin  against  their  inward  {ifrsuiiMion.' 

Now,  whcrev*T  this  is  pra<*ti'»cd,  wh'-tluT  in  a  irrcat 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  tliv^re  is  S(i  far  a  changK 
from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  uorld,  to  a  kinL'- 
dom  which  is  of  this  world.  As  s'win  iv*  evt-r  _\ou  hear 
of  any  of  the  engines  of  thi^  world,  whothnr  of  th« 
greater  or  the  lesser  sort,  yon  ninst  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  far,  the  kingdom  cf  this  world  takes 
place.  For,  if  the  yory  essence  of  (.Jo<r8  worship  be 
spirit  and  tnith,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity, 
under  the  Inrliof  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge, 'if 
tnie  real  faith  cannot  be  the  effect  of  force,  and  if 
there  can  be  no  reward  where  there  in  no  willing 
choice — then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to  ai)ply 
force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasure  or  pain,  is  to  act 


lie  a«t  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  ia  to  be 
always  in  the  right,  without  the  pretence  to  infalli- 
bility, as  it  can  he  in  yon  to  be  always  in  the  wroD^ 
with' it. 

Thus,  the  synod  of  Dort  (for  who^e  unerring  deri- 
sions public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  every  three 
years  offered  up  with  the  greatest  solemnity  hj  the 
magistrates  in  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  re- 
formed in  France,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, aTid  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  convoca- 
tion of  England,  luive  been  all  found  .to  have  the  venr 
same  unquestionable  authority  which  your  church 
clain^s,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  which  resides  in 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  venr  same  strict 
obligation  of  oliedience  to  their  determinations,  which 
with  you  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  absolute  in- 
fallibility. The  reason,  therefore,  why  we  do  not 
openly  set  up  an  infallibility  is,  because  we  can  do 
without  it.  Authority  result^  a.«  well  from  power  at 
from  right,  and  a  majority  of  votes  Ls  as  strong  a 
foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself.  Councils  that 
w">/  err,  never  do :  and  besides,  being  comiiosed  of 
men  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  be  in  the  right, 
it  is  very  immo<lest  for  anv  private  person  to  think 
tliiMii  iiot  so  ;  Itecause  this  i.s  to  set  up  a  private 
comiptetl  understanding  above  a  public  uncoirupted 
judgment. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south ; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  maintain  the  exercise 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  which  yet  they 
know  not  how  so  nmch  as  to  s]>eak  of  without' ridicule 
in  others. 

In  England  it  stands  thus :  The  synod  of  Dort  is 
of  no  weight ;  it  determincti  many  d'octrines  wrong. 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  trae 
authority  ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of 
doctrines,  worship,  and  goyemment.    But  the  ckuich 
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d  with  ftll  ftuthoritj,  had  Jiuti/ 

n  ih>  north,  then  it  atanilj' 
enough  reforni- 
imeut,  h&Te  too 


:  The  church  o(  Engli 
ed  ;  In  doclrin*",  wonhip,  and  goi 
much  of  uilichriiitiiui  Roait  in  thrm.     aai  ids  iiri 
of  ^Mtlsiid  hath  a  diTiiis  right  from  ita  only  hud, 
JenuH  Cbriat,  to  mppt  and  to  enact  what  to  it  thall 
Kcui  fit,  rnr  the  rixkI  of  hii  church. 
TJiuK,  ire  left  yfn  for  yuur  enormous  unjuntiliablc 


of  claiiuing  all  thu  rightx  that  belonff  tu  infallibility 
eTGn  irhilit  tn  ilinclaim  and  abjura  ttii  thine  itwlf. 

Ai  fur  ui  of  the  cfaaruh  of  KngUniJ,  it  wo  will 
belicie  tahnj  nf  lt>  poalwt  ajrocalea,  we  harebinhom 
in  a  Hurd-wioii  an  ccrtainl]'  uiiintnTU)ited  from  the 
apD§llr«,  an  your  church  canid  communicate  it  to  ut. 
And  upon  this  bottom,  which  maken  us  a  tnio  church, 
HV  have  a  rif-bt  la  aeiiarato  finni  i/oh;  but  no  persons 
lirinjr  hare  a  ri;;ht  lu  liitTcr  ur  wpanito  from  w.  And 
tb«y,  nj.-uiii,  whu  diiTrr  fmin  us,  value  themselTes  upon 
»cMnPiliini(  or  other  in  which  we  are  mppiiwd  defcclire, 
or  njion  being  free  from  sonic  superjuitien  which  wo 
rnj'iv  :  and  think  it  hard,  that  any  Kill  be  Ktill  goioc 
furtluT,  and  refine  upon  their  Khcme  ot  worship  and 


Kinhls  you  in  uur  defcncm  of  ounelvea  and  censures 
of  ntbin  KhencTcr  we  Ihink  it  proper. 

Wr  baio  hII  Kufliclchlly  felt  the  load  of  the  two 
tDpin  ft  Amr«  and  Ki-lilim.  Wi>have  been  pcrwcutrd, 
haii^K'I,  biiriin],  ma-inercil  (ai  your  hollncM  well 
kiMWi-)  f.ir  Atiw;™  and  m-himmlia.  Hut  all  thi.i  halh 
nut  tiui'l-  lu  w\  t>{  Ihn!«  two  wOTds.  Wc  can  A-till 
thruw  tiirin  almut  ui,  and  ptaj  thein  olT  upon  uthcm, 
as  jdiniii fully  and  bk  liomly  M  Chcy  are  dinpensed  to 
ui  fruni  Y'lur  iinnrUT.  It  often  putu  mo  in  mind 
(your  hull  iiMi  nii»t  allow  nie  to  be  a  little  ludjcnua,  if 
you  (ulinlt  me  lu  your  connmaliim),  it  often,  I  say, 
put*  nic  ill  mind  of  a  play  which  I  hare  seen  ainon^tt 
>anio  nicrry  pcnjile  :  a  man  Mriket  his  neit  neigh- 
bour with  all  bin  force,  and  he,  instead  of  returninji  it 
tn  the  nian  who  garu  it,  ciiniiiiunicatQi  it,  with  equal 


md  » 


.nd  Ibis 


•n  it  cin'uUtei,  till  it  rctunia  uerhaps  to  him  who 
thv  ii|inrt  agoin^;.  Thus  yeur  holincM  boi:ini  the 
ntlai-k.  Vnu  call  w  heretic*  and  schinnatio,  ami 
bum  and  ilertniy  a*  as  surh  ;  though,  Cloil  know*, 
there  it  no  more  right  anywhere  to  uw  hcretim  or 
■Ehioinititii:'!  barhoroni-ly,  than  those  who  think  ami 
'du|>eriiir>  bid  them.    But 


Ci 


It  the  se 


•u.      HV  think  it  ill 


igr>  III  ^re  it  yru  buck  agaii 

and  tbFy  uinn  otfaen  :  and  to  it  goes  round,  till  «ini< 
MrbB|M  liHTB  sense  anil  courage  enough  to  throw  il 
I    back  ui«n  (hoH  who  tint  began  the  di'turbance  bj 
I    pretending  to  authority  where  there  can  be  none. 

We  have  not  ind^  now  the  power  of  huminf 
famticii,  ai  our  ronfathcn  of  the  liefnnnntii^n  ha'l 
The  ciril  power  halh  taken  away  the  act  which  cou' 
tinucil  that  ([lorioiis  priTilo),Te  to  them,  upon  the  re- 
moni'tnun'u  of  neveml  peraoni  that  they  rtiuld  nol 
iletp  vJiilit  ihit  act  wai  awnkc.  Jlut  then, 
iking  on  this  hiite  death  itill  rem 
ns:  we  can  niolwt,  harasi",  imprii 
man  wlio  pretends  to  l-e  wiwr  than 

necesHnry  «•  think  it  to  take  such 
'"     e  the  toleration  hath  been  authorii^l  in   thexe 
oiia,  the  legal  ical  of  men  hath  fallen  tho  hraiier 

II  hcrolics  (for  it  niiut  alwayii,  it  seem*,  be  eier- 
eised  up<in  '"inesottof  perrans  or  other)  ;  and  amongst 
"    e,  chiefly  upon  aucb  •"  "'"    '       - 


shich,  above  all  othcn,  a  diHercnce  of  opiniuu  is  most 
iJlavable  ;  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  veiy  ab- 
itnise  and  uniulelligiblc,  and  to  have  been  in  all  agei 
.bought  of  aiid  judgnluf  with  thesauie  dilTcrenca  uid 


CUARLER   LEM.IE  {Ui'iO-MIIX  aDtlloT  Of  « W( 
Mill    iHiputur,    A  Hhurt  and   Eani  ilttimd  milh  tllM  ] 
DciHi,  wns  a  son  of  a  bishop  uf  Cluglicr.  who  is  said 
til  linvc  been  uf  a  Scottish  family.    Educated  at  I 
I'riaity  college,  Dublin,  Charle*  X.e>lie  itudiad  Dia 


law  in  Lonilon.  but  sderwnntg  turned  hit  attention  to   ' 
itiTinily,  and  in  tCBO  tocli  onlers.     As  chancellor  of 
lliG  (^thcdml  of  Connor,  he  distinguished  himself  I7 
several  diaputBtinnB  with  Cathulic  djvinet,  and  In* 
the  biiMness  with  whii'b  he  apposed  thu  pru-puplui 
ilesigni  {if  Klni;  .lame*.    Nevurlhuless,  at  the  revo- 
liitiiiii,  he  adii|iteil  a  decisive  tone  uf  Jaciibitism, 
fruin  which  he  never  ■werrcd  Ibroligh  life.    llemuT- 
Intr  til  I,iindiin.  lie  was  chiefly  eniiajjed  for  scferal 
yearain  writintc  coiitruTcminl  works  against  quaken,   , 
Sooiniune,  and  deists,  nf  which,  however,  nunc  are  < 
now  nnieinbem),  hcshlea  Ibe  little  (realise  of  whicb    . 
the  title  hns  liven  giren,  and  wliiL-h  aptvared  in  1699.   ! 
lie  alidi  wnitc  many  nccaaianal  and  pvrinlieal  Iracla 
in  behalf  nf  Die  bouse  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  hit 
talent*  an<t  celebrity  ccrtiunly  lend  no  small  lustre, 
HeinH  for  one  of  Ihvse  publii-atiinu  oUigeil  tn  leavB 
tlm  ciinntry,  he  niwinil  in  1713  to  Ihc  court  of  Iha 
CheTolicT  at  llnr  In  Due,  ami  wa*  well  received.    1 
Jiinios  idliiwtil  him  I9  h;ivv  a  thiippl  filto!  up  for    ! 
Ill-    ;  . 1     ■■.    li.l   .>..-   .■-.II    .^[.-.l..i  li-.lt-ud 


1%  the  more 
ling  method «. 


ic  fur 


t  likfl   ; 


Mdiffiv&amui 


Ijfslii:  t(i  rciiiidn    liinj;  at  rtsl  iu  Bui:h  a  situation, 
■nd  we  are  imt  therefore  surprised  to  lied  him  re-    | 
turn  in  disgust  lu  Kn);land  in  ITai.     Hu  loon  after 
died  at  bis  house  of  GUaluufih,  in  the  county  of   1 
Monatil"!''-     "^''C  works  uf  this  rrmnrkable  man    , 
have  la-i'n  oollwtiii  in  seven  volumes  (Oiford,  I8M),    i 
and  it  mutt  lu  •llowcl  that  they  piaee  their  author    | 
very  high  in  llie  Ust  of  controvenial  wrilaia.  the  ii 
gennl^of  tbeargunwDti  beitv  vily  aqiMlkil  bj  tl 
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keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  on 
all  occasions  followed  out ;  but  a  mcxlern  reader  sight 
to  thnik  of  Tivid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
Terance,  on  discussions  which  have  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  mankind. 

1711X11 M  WHI8TOX. 

William  Whiston  (1667-1752)  was  an  able  bnt 
eccentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician,  that  he  was  made  dej)uty  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Lowe- 
ttode,  &c  lie  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university,  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Arian  opinions.  lie  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subAcription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  scries  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  ap- 
ptMiching,  when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored, 
llad  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  liave  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
hia  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
judgment.  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  defence  uf  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  published  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  Essay 
OH  the  Revelation  of  St  John  (1706),  Semums  oh  the 
Scripture  Prophecies  (1708),  Primitive  Christianity 
Itevivedt  five  volumes,  (1712),  Memoirs  of  his  own 
I'ife,  (1749-50),  &c  An  extract  from  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

[Anecdote  of  the  Disrorery  of  the  Newtonian 
PhUosojJiy.] 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  uiy  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  uiatheruaCics  and  the  Cartenian  philo- 
sophv,  which  was  alone  in  vogue  with  ua  at  that  time. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  asKiHtaiice,  set  mytielf  with  the  utiiioMt  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton *8  wonderful  diHcoveries  in 
his  *  Philosophic  Naturalis  Priiicipia  Mathematica,* 
one  or  two  of  which  lecturen  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  echoolH,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  pai>cr  of  Dr  GregoiyX  when  he  was  profcitsor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  ho  had  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  an  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  eflect  of  a  plaimy  divine 
genius,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  hi8  scholars 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretches,  were  igiiominiously  studying  the  fic- 
titious hvpotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Iiiaac 
Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  thooir  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  fir»t  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  was  16.^4,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pemberton  gives  the  like  acix)unt,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  the  preface  to  his  expliaitiou  of  \un  phi- 
losophy. It  wan  this :  an  inclination  nmic  into  Sir 
Isaac*s  mind  to  try  whether  the  mune  pi>\ver  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  bcr  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  alwa^'s  tended  to 
go  along  a  straight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
which  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  ua 


fall  downward,  and  which  we  call  gravity!  taking 
this  pofftulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  before, 
that  such  power  might  decrRaoe  in  a  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre.  Vpon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  of  a 
great  circle  on  the  («rth*s  surface,  whence  a  degree  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  detemiintd  also, 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  degree 
disappointed  ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  vened  sines  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  the  power  of  gravity  alone 
b^  which  the  moon  was  there  influenced.  Upon  thl* 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suKXK-ct  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  gravity  and  partly  that 
of  Cartesius's  vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  j»ai>er  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studicn.  However, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picart  had 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  fi>ubd 
that  a  degree  of  a  groat  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles,  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  calcula- 
tion, and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre, 
as  did  the  cftmmon  power  of  ^.Tavity  with  us,  but  was 
exactly  of  the  right  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi -diameteni 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fall  downward  by  its  gravity, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stop])«ti, 
and  she  was  let  fall  by  that  power  which  Itofure  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fall  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  aame  vclncitT ; 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  of 
gravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  as 
far  aK  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  *240,UtiU  mileK, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  to  sup^HiM 
it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c..  the  i>uinc 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  according  tD  tlie 
squares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  ithich  u*>\,U 
discovery  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  iiivention 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DR  PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

Dr  PniLTP  I^oDDRiDGE,  a  distinguished  noncon- 
formist divine  and  autlior,  was  bom  in  Ijoiidon,  .Tune 
26,  1702.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejcfte<i  fn>ra 
the  living  of  Shopperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  tiie  act 
of  uniformity  in  1 662 ;  and  his  father,  a  innn  e!ig.igi,-d 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  n\arrieti  the  only 
daughter  of  a  Ocminn,  who  had  fled  from  IVague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Ikihoniia, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pida- 
tine,  when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  alter- 
natives. The  pious  parents  of  Doddridge  e:irly  in- 
structed him  in  religious  knowledge.  *  I  liave  lieatd 
him  relate,'  says  his  biographer.  ^Ir  Job  Orton, 
*  that  his  motlier  taught  him  the  history  uf  tlii'  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  before  he  c*ould  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  the 
room  where  they  commonly  sat ;  and  Ikt  w'ise  and 
pious  reflections  uix)n  the  stories  there  represented 
were  the  means  of  making  some  good  inipressiuiiB 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  lliere- 
fore  this  method  of  instruction  he  frequently  nvoni- 
mended  to  parents.'  In  1712,  Doddridge  was  sent 
to  scii(M)l  at  Kingston-upcm-Thames ;  but  both  his 
parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwanls,  he  was 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  wliilst  there,  was  solemnly 
admitte<i,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  niemlier  of  tlie 
nonconfonning  congregation.  His  religious  im- 
pressions were  ardent  and  sincere;  and  when,  in 
1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  mode  liim  an  ufTer  to 
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educate  him  fur  the  ministry  in   the  church  of 
Enghind,  I)o<ldridge   declined,  from   conscieutious 
scruples,  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.     A 
Bcnerons  friend,  Dr  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped 
forward  to  patronise  the  studious  youth,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
worth,  I^icestcrshirc,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  rt>sidcd  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for 
tlie  ministr}',  and  cuUivuting  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture.    To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  D<xldridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *  Here  I  stick  close 
to  those  delightful  studies  which  a  favourable  pro- 
videm*e  has  made  the  business  of  my  life.     One  dav 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
passL'th  pleasantly  with  me.     As  for  the  world  about 
J    nie,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it.     I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  itit  shell,  almost  always  in 
I    the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber : 
.    yet  I  live  like  a  prin(n> — not,  indeeil,  in  the  pomp  of 
I    greatness,  but  tlie  pride  of  hberty;  master  of  my 
'    books,  master  of  my  time,  and.  I  hope  I  may  add, 
I    master  of  mys^-lf.     I   can   Millin^ly   give  up  the 
'    charms  of  l^)ndon,  the  luxury,  the  c*ompany,  the 
:    popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rutiomd 
employm(^nt  and  sclf-npprobation ;  retired  fn)ni  ap- 
I    plause  and  repnmch,  from  envy  and  (H)ntempt,  and 
,    the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.     So 
that,   instead   of  lamenting  it  as  my   misfortune, 
you  should  congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
most  important  purposes  of  devotion   and   philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  1  may  add,  usefulness  too.'    Tlic 
obscure  village  had   also  further  attractions.      It 
appears  from  the  correspon<lence  of  I>o<ldridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  suseeptible  temperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.     The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.     His  style  is 
always  excellent — correct  and  playful  like  that  of 
Cowper,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.     To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

*You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  rouse<l  in  the  morning 
with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  co<jing  of  pigL*ons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert^  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neighing  of  liorses.  We  have  a  mighty  ])leasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  tine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  PauFs.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex 
tremely.  T\\e  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  thnmgh  the  middle,  and  there 
are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  sevend  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  inters})er8ed  at 
convenient  distances.  This  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradile ; 
and  it  ia  my  only  miifortuno  that  I  want  an  Ere, 


and  have  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  bea»ts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companiona' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  *  aunt,'  lie  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimentary  effusion,  more 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  tlian  of  a  noncon- 
fonnist  preacher : — 

*  You  see,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
ue]>hew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that 
(mght  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roun^y, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  wonl  in  her  own  commendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excnrllent  qualities  and 
agreeable  acTomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unha])py  creatures  in  the  world.  I  assure  you, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of 
your  life.  You  firown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  are  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fined taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  giiard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unaf- 
fecteil  piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  perceive 
them :  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  auntl  I  profess  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  any  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  IXnldridge  U^camc  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  lie  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came (*elebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeaL 
Here  he  underttx^k  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  asaif- 
tant,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  hie 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1730, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  R9» 
tnn'jig  the  Dituitnting  Intirest.  He  afterwards  applied 
him.self  to  the  conifKisition  of  practical  religioua 
works.  His  Sermonn  on  the  Education  of  Children 
(1732),  Strmonn  to  Young  Pettple  (1735),  and  Ten 
Sermoftf  on  the  Ptnrer  and  Grace  of  Cfirist,  and  the 
EvidtncfH  ofhia  (wUrrious  Go8j)el  (1736),  were  all  well 
receivetl  by  the  public.  In  1741  appeared  his  Proc- 
tical  DifK-iiuracs  vn  Jiegcnerationy  and  in  1745  TTW 
liijie  and  Ih-ttgress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  still 
popular  work.  Some  Bemarkahie  Passages  in  the  Lifk 
of  CiAimel  James  Gardiner^  who  troj  slain  by  the  Reims 
at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept  21,  1745.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  officer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Karl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paria. 
From  a  gay  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  converted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  interference,  namely,  a  visible  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accom- 
panied bv  a  declaration  of  the  wor^  *  Oh,  sinner  I 
did  I  BufiTcr  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  retuma?* 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  Iub  death,  twenty*- 
six  years  aftenraid%  Colonel  Qaidinar  maintained 


^ 
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the  life  Bnd  character  of  ■  tincere  uii  icaloui  Cliris- 
tUn,  UDitrd  wilb  that  of  an  intrepid  Bud  actiTe 
offlL-er.  Beaide*  KTeral  liable  Krnjuiii  and  chargea 
delivered  at  tlic  urdinatiun  of  tome  of  hii  lirethren, 
Ur  I  >iiildridge  publigheil  an  eUbunite  vork.  the  re- 
SQlt  of  iiinny  yeui*  itudv,  eiititli'd  7ltt  Famiii/  Eipo' 
lilor.  C^mlainma  a  I'rnHM  and  Pamahnux  o/'lit  New 
Tatamtnt,  with  Cntic-d  A'uCct,  UKd  a  Practical  lis- 
proBemtitt  of  nick  SrrlioH.  Tlii«  ennipcndium  of 
bniplunkl  kni»rleJ)Ci!  waa  rvceivt-d  with  (lie  iirtateat 
appruliatiun  butli  at  home  and  obriiail.  nud  wni 
tr&nBlnlci)  into  levenil  laiiKUiifii'f.  IXuliIriJge  con- 
tiouiHl  Ilia  UM.'Tul  anil  liilMriiiui  lifu  at  KurthalnptoD 
fur  mrtnj  Tenn;  but  liii  hiiillli  fnillnp,  lie  waa, 
id  1751,  ailriied  to  remove  to  a  varnior  dimnte  fur 
tlw  winter.  The  Kenvniiiit.V  of  hia  frii-ndi  lupplicd 
ample  funds  for  liia  atay  Hhrmul,  ami  in  Seplenibcr 
of  the  aamc  veur  he  Bailed  rr.<m  F^lnioutli  fur  Liibon. 
Hennived  there  on  the  21sl  of  Di-tobcr.  but  lur- 
rired  onl.i-  Are  d,i]-i,  dj-iiig  <J<'t.il*r  as,  i:&l.  Tlio 
anlid  learning,  unijiKatkint.'d  pii-ty,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  aadbenuviileni-cof  l>r  lk>)driJ|.-e,  accured 
for  him  tlic  warm  rcipwt  and  ailuiiratinn  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  alt  aetti.  llu  ln'iirtily  wished  and 
Ciyed  for  a  (ireatcr  anion  anioni:  fnili'atBnta,  and 
tKd  fnr  the  liappy  time  when,  til  use  Ilia  own  wordi. 
'  the  question  would  he,  not  how  nmeh  we  may 
lawfUlly  impoae,  and  liow  nnii-h  we  niay  hivTuIly 
diapute,  but  on  the  one  si>lv  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  tliu  other  what  we  may  acqiiieaec  In.  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderntsa  and  n'tni't.  without  iliii- 
pleaiini;  our  ci>mmi>n  Ix>nl.  nml  injuriiiu  that  greU 
caiue  of  original  C'hriiitiuiilty  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed Qs  to  uuanl.'  As  an  uutlior.  the  repulntiim 
of  DoddAdge  dojionja  rhiefly  on  hia  '  Familv  Expo- 
aitor,'  to  which  the  only  nhji-ctliin  that  liaa  beer 
orged,  is  the  oi^asionid  n'dundani'C  of  annie  of  liik 
parophrasea.  Ilia  inlerjirutatlun  of  particular 
and  passBKCS  may  alao  he  variouHly  j  udircd  pf;  bnl 
the  solid  learning  anil  n-aeareh  rf'the  author,  liii 
critleal  aruteneaa,  and  the  {icrsiiAivv  ivnuiitncH  of 
hi*  practii-al  reflectidns,  rPndir  the  work  alti^tlii 
■n  honoiu-  to  Kniilirii  th«nloK''--il  Mti-rature.  I). 
Doddridge  wu«  aulliiir  of  what  JnhtiMin  ealb  'one 
of  the  finest  epiiirania  In  the  Knglish  Inntnuigc.' 
The  subject  is  his  fiiTiiily  niolt.i,  '  I>uni  vlvlnm. 
Tlvamua,'  whicli.  in  its  primary  siL'iilfli'Ht'ion,  is  nut 
Teiy  suitable  to  a  Chriatian  divine,  but  lie  para- 
phrased it  thua : — 

Lire  while  you  live,  the  e/Arure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  plmcuns  of  ihe  preM-nt  day. 
Lire  wliile  you  live,  tLe  FHu'nil  jmaclitr  cries. 
And  gire  to  (IchI  each  niniuenc  as  it  Hies. 
Lord,  in  my  viewi  let  txilh  united  be  ; 
I  lire  in  pleaaure  when  I  live  (o  thee. 


ITU  Lanymnit  IBnai  of  a  Daughttr.} 
[Vrtttai  from  NnrlhiniFtiHi,  AugiM  17«>,  to  Mn  IknddcMie,] 
When  I  came  domi  to  prayrr  on  lyinl's  day  iiiora- 
ing,  at  eight  o'clock,  innuedialclr  after  the  ahnrt 
nnyer  with  which  ynu  know  we  begin  family  womhip, 
Mn  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showeil  a  inn!'t  prudent 
and  tender  race  of  the  cliildrcn,  luiJ  maiiaj^l  her 
trust  tery  well  duiinc  your  rLhM^nce)  cams  to  me  iu 
tears,  and  Inid  me  ttat  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  apeak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  pieMeii  bis  ernuid,eapeciBllj 
when  I  saw  he  wm  bo  overwljelmed  with  prief  that  he 
could  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my 
child  were  dead  I  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doctor  hod  hardly  any  hope*  at  all,  fur  ihe 
WM  Bciicd  at  two  in  the  momitit  with  a  diilliiMM, , 


ifieJ  in  tt 


which  was  attended  with  conrulaioni.  Kfl  one,  my  dear, 
ran  judge  to  well  as  youraelf  what  I  muat  feel  on  auck 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  I  had  just  before  done 
in  my  aecret  rcEiremcnCa,  a  most  lirely  aeiise  of  the 
lore  and  can  of  Ood,  and  a  caliu  iwcet  resigiiation  to 
hi^  wilt,  though  the  aucprire  of  the  news  was  almnst 
a*  great  as  if  my  ihild  had  been  fciied  iu  full  health  ; 
for  evcrj-lmlr  before  told  nie  she  waa  quite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  1  had  now  ud  refuge  but  pTaveT, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  nij  pupila,  when  t  told 
them  thp  utorr,  ihnwed  how  much  they  were  disposed 
to  join  with  mr.  >  had  before  me  Mr  Clark 'a  book  of 
the  Prumisea;  and  though  I  hail  quite  for;c>ttcn  it, 
l-et  BO  it  happened  that  ]  had  left  off,  the  ISabbalh 
iH-'fure,  in  the  middle  of  a  wction,  and  at  the  brgin- 
ning  of  the  aiity-fifth  page,  so  that  the  tiwb  words 
which  came  in  courae  to  be  read  were  Matt.  iii.  ii, 
'  And  all  things  whatsosver  ye  shall  ask  in  pnyer, 
believing,  you  shall  rereire  ;  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  njy  wunln  abide  in  you,  yr  aball  a>k  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  ;'  then  followed, 
■  Whatsoever  ye  Hball  s.-k  my  Kalhcr  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you  ;'  '  Ask  and  receive,  that  yonr  joy 
may  bo  full  ;'  '  H-hat»oever  je  Bhall  aak  ■ 
that  1  will  do,  that  ihc  Father  may  be  gt< 
Son  ;'  *  If  ve  ask  anything  in  my  name  I  will  do  it  f 
and  at  hi>l',  ■  The  i.iayer  of  fiuth  shall  save  llie  aick,  I 
■ml  the  l.ord  ahuil  raise  hiiu  up.'  Thexo  acripturca 
falling  thus  undi-hi^edly  and  uneipn-tedly  iu  mr 
war,  at  that  moment,  and  thusdireitly  fulliiwitigeadi  , 
otlier,  in  the  order  iu  which  I  have  tianscribed  theui,  I' 
Hruck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  teusibly  i  aiid  I  | 
felt  great  ciioiun^reiiient  eameatly  to  plead  them  ia 
prayer,  with  a  very  firm  i>cniuaidon  that,  one  way  or 
another,  (lod  would  make  (his  a  very  leaching 'oT'  i 
cuniHtance  to  mc  and  the  family.  1'heii  Mr  Bunran 
ranie,  and  |ilcudcd  ttmngly  aguiiiat  blivteriiig  l»T ;    , 

follow  the  prewripiiona  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 

the  issue  entirely  to  Coil,  and  felt  a  di.i>eudcnce  in  | 

hiiaalnne.     1  then  wrote  you  the  hatly  liars  which  1  - 

hiqie  yi-u  reciived  hjr  the  last  pu«t,  and  rvuewtd  m;  i 

ai>|>liraliiina  to  (iod  m  secret,  reviewing  the  promisca  < 
wliieh  bul  Ml  much  aMnuisbed  and  letiied  me  in  the 

family,  when  tliuw  wunls,  '  the  fnjer  of  faith  shall  i 
••ve  tTie  i.ick,'  i-amc  on  luj  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 

fniiii  till-  very  iiii>uth  i-T  doil  hiuiielf :  so  that  I  cuutd  ' 

it  liall ;'  anil  1  was  then  enabled  la  pray  with  that 
Iieiietratiii);  seiiw  of  (lud'a  alini;;hir  piiwer,  and  with 
that  cinHileiicc  in  liin  love,  which  I'tbiuk  1  never  bad 
bcfiire  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  I  thought  I  then  fell    ' 
niywlfmucb  mure  deriroua  tliat  the  child  might  be 
•parol,  if  it  were  Iwt  a  Utile  while,  and  from  Uiis  ill-    I 
lieu,  as  in  answer  to  tirarer,  than  on  account  of  har    | 
recovery  •imply,  and  in  itaelf,  or  of  my  own  enjoy- 
ment irf  her.     1  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  becauw  it  secni"  to  me  something  of  a  ainrulor    . 
eiWicuce.      While  I  wan  thua  cmploved,  with  an 
ardour  oT  muI  which,  had  it  lung  contmued,  wouhl   ' 
have  weakened  and  eihaustcd  uiv  apirita  eitremelr,    | 
I  was  told  that  a  gentlenmn  wanted  me  :  this  grieved    i 
me  eiceedingly,  (ill  1  found  it  was  Mr  Ilutton,  now     ; 
jf  the  Moravion  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations   [ 
Slid  coiuk.latioiH  were  very  reriving  to  me.     He  said,    .1 
sniiiiig  other  things,  '  Ood'a  will  couceniind  you  ia, 
that  you  should  be  hap|iy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ar-   . 

""■"itancca ;  and  partieularlv  now,  iu  this  ci '' 

^ibajipy  in  jourcbild'a  life,' 
bappy  in  its  aicknt 

-urrectii.il  r    He.  ^  ,        _..  _^  _ 

id  he  had  known  eccat  eSlvta  attcnd'ing  auch  ■ 

ethwl. 

Su  it  was,  that  from  that  hoar  the  child  began  to 
mtnd,  aa  1  wrote  word  to  jou  by  him  that  ereninf, 
sod  by  Ur  OOey  yesterday  rnoamf.    I  «uuiot  pt^ 


urchild'a  life,  happy  in  its  health, 
'H,  bappvin  ita  death,  happy  in  iu 
iromised  to  go  and  piay  fur  it,  aiHl 
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tend  to  aaj  that  I  am  aP8ured  she  will  recover ;  but 
I  am  fully  pcnuadcd,  that  if  she  does  iiot,  God  will 
make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

[Happy  Devotional  Feelingt  of  Doddruhje.'] 
[To  Mr*  Doddridge,  from  Northampton,  October  1741.] 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  have  been,  very 
easy  aud  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  pass, 
and  end  in  plea.sure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  Ood 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return, 
or  indeed  about  anything  eW.  And  the  reason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
presence  of  (Jud  with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to 
have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  lie  en- 
ables me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  moniing,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  lijfht,  I  addrewi  myself  to  him,  and  converse 
with  him,  j<]K.'ak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more 
dclij;ht  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  mv  awaking,  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  peroaps,  weeks  of  my 
life.  lie  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
devotioni.  It  is  pleai^ant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  convente  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
I>leaj;aiit  to  vii*it  those  abroa^I — the  poor,  the  sick  ; 
ple:isant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  gusj»ol  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dyinp;  without  it  ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  hr»w  near  another  Sabbath  is  ; 
but,  oh  !  nmch,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wildcniciis,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  cannot  forl>ear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  consiilerinj:  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
C!od  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  pn-pan.*  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  ninovu  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  fi>r  it  ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
services  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  which  I  nmst  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  please«l  to  favour  me  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  less  afniid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  caoic.  It  if 
enough,  the  effect  is  so  blessed. 

[  Vindication  of  BdigiouB  Opinioru.} 
[AddrasBcd,  November  1742,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Boome.] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  vou  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
ship, T  hope  no  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  me 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required  ;  or  hail  it  l>een 
to  request  any  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
maj  of  your  umily  or  firiend*,  I  would  not  willin^y 


have  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  hours :  but  whan 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who» 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  ha 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  prou  thought  fit  to  ezpreit 
yourself,  had  'trimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,'  r  thought  all  that  was  necessary,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  nmscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  (Jod,  I  veiT  easily  did,  was  to  forgive  and  pray 
for  the  mistaken  brotiier  who  had  done  me  the  injuiy, 
and  to  endeavour  to  forget  it,  by  turning  my  thoughta 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  ui>eful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  give  vou  an  assurance 
under  my  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  signify 
yery  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  believe 
it;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  refern^d,  1  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdcnrome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  arguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  vearM  been  ho  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  tLe  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  hud  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
passed  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  lUit  I  have  ^iniM)  been  cer- 
tainly infonned  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  a* 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  your  charge, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
friends,  who  have  bi'en  industrious  to  propagate  them 
far  and  near  I  'X*his  is  a  fact  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attesterl,  I  should  not  have  believed  ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  exjiostu- 
late  with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  pre!>ent  circumstances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  re^pect  fur  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions you  express,  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  ! 
With  what  puq>ose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  aspersing  my  character?  and  to  what  pur- 
]>osc  could  you  dc*ire  my  chanictcr  to  be  reproached  ? 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  the  honour 
of  (iod  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  vaiious  labours 
of  one  kind  and  another — ho  sure  of  it,  tlmt  you  viill 
venture  to  mainUiin  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  l>efore  the 
throne  of  Ood,  that  1  was  a  ^mtsou  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  discn>dit  {  fitr,  considering  me 
as  a  Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  inditl'en>nt  action  ;  nay,  Cfnisidering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime! 

I  will  do  you  the  justice*,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opiiiion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  otiier- 
wi^e  than  I  write ;  but  let  me  a>k,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion?  Is  it  l>ccau'H!  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  that  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  0|)inion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  so  ?  or  is  it  from  any- 
thing particular  which  you  a]>prelieiid  you  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  t 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  in  witness  that  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  jjassage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
most  sul)Her\'ient  to  the  purjwscs  of  His  glory  and  th<» 
etiification  of  my  rea«lers ;  and  I  see  no  reason  t<»  alter 
it  in  a  8ec<md  edition,  if  1  should  reprint  my  Kxposi- 
tion,  though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subversive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture^ or  another  God,  inferior  to  tha  Father,  or  oo- 
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